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XXXTV.    TNJUEIES  AND   DISEASES  OF 
MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS. 

By  W.  ARBUTHNOT  LANE,  Lond.,  F. B.C  S., 

Assistant  Suiyeon  to  Ginfs  HuSjiitnJ  ami  to  tin  Honiit  d  for  Childrai,  Great 

Oriiioiid  Stnxt. 


I.   INJURIES  OF  MUSCLES  A.ND  TENDONS. 
Laceration  or  section  of  muscle  or  tendon. — The  skin 

being  <li^'i(le(l  or  laeei'ated  liy  a  sliarj)  iiistrumeut,  or  by  a  lieavy 
blow  from  a  Ijlunt  one,  the  subjacent  muscular  or  tendinous 
structures  may  Ije  also  cut  through.  The  appearances  presented 
by  the  divided  surfaces  vary  with  the  characters  of  the  imple- 
ment which  produced  the  injury. 

The  di:i|i;>aosis  of  the  con<litions  present  is  usually  readily 
arrived  at ;  or  is,  at  least,  easily  determined  by  increasing  tlie  length 
of  the  wound  in  the  skin. 

Ti'calatieiBt. — If  the  muscular  or  tendinous  structures  are 
divided  along  tlioir  length,  and  no  separation  of  parts  exists,  no 
special  surgical  measure  is  required.  Tlie  treatment  of  these  wounds 
depends  largely  on  the  implication  of  a  synovial  membrane  and  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  septic  infection. 

In  most  cases  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  after  endeavouring  to 
render  the  injured  tissues  aseptic,  is  to  bring  the  divided  surfaces  of 
muscle  or  tendon  into  accurate  apposition,  and  by  means  of  some 
splint  or  apparatus  to  retain  tlie  part  in  such  a  position  that  a 
minimum  strain  is  exerted  upon  the  sutured  structures. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  tendons,  to 
divide  sheaths  and  ligaments  freely,  in  order  to  follow  up  tlie  re- 
tracted divided  ends,  and  to  ensure  that  the  respective  portions  are 
well  united  to  one  another.  Much  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
doing  tills  ;  for  example,  when  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand  have 
been  divided  immediately  above  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  the 
b 


2  INJURIES  OF  MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS. 

fingers  being  flexed  at  the  time,  much  retraction  of  the  distal  frag- 
ments occurs. 

No  pains  should  be  spared  to  ensure  as  accurate  an  apposition 


Fig.  464.— Methods  of  Uniting  Tendon.    (Duplay  and  Reclus.) 


as  possible  of  the  sui'faces.  The  best  material  to  use  is  twisted  silk, 
and  the  finer  tlie  silk  the  better.  Figs.  464,  46-5,  and  466,  illustrate 
several  methods  that  ma}'  be  adopted  with  advantage,  not  only  for 


Fig.  465.— Methods  of  Uniting  Tendon.    (Duplay  and  Eeclu?.) 

suturing  tendons,  but  also  muscular  structures.  If  after  suturing 
there  exists  any  uncertainty  as  to  perfect  asepsis  having  been 
attained,  or,  if  powerful  irritating  germicides  liave  been  used  freely, 
sterilised  iodoform  gauze  should  be  packed  around  the  damaged 
structures,  so  as  to  secure  as  thorough  drainage  as  possible 
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When  tlie  tissues  are  much  lacerated,  bruised,  and  fouled,  no 
attempt  should  l.)e  made  to  suture  the  cut  surfaces  for  a  few  days, 
till,  by  careful  cleansing  and  packing,  the  wound  has  been  rendered 
aseptic. 

It  is  often  advisable  loosely  to  connect  corresponding  structures 
temporarily  with  silkworm  gut,  as  at  a  later  period  some  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  differentiating  them. 

When  the  damage  is  even  more  extensive,  and  the  wounil  very 
generally  infected — after  all  crushed  and 
hopelessly  lacerated  sti'uctures,  whether 
muscular  or  tendinous,  have  been  removed 
— the  parts  should  be  carefully  cleansed, 
and  packed  with  gauze  soaked  with  sul- 
phur and  glycerine.  This  plug  should  be 
removed  q.t  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  recently  damaged  structures 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
gauze  will  be  found  blackened  and  sloughy 
on  the  surface,  l:)ut  free  from  micro-organ- 
isms. Daily  irrigation  and  packing  with 
sterilised  gauze  will  produce  a  very  satis- 
factory result.  At  any  period  after  the 
wound  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  apposi- 
tion of  the  divided  and  separated  surfaces. 

Though  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
is  frequently  very  disappointing,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  fixation  of  the  tendons, 
which  too  often  results,  yet  it  is  remark- 
al)le  what  improvement  may  take  place, 
in  apparently  the  most  unsatisfactory 
cases,  by  the  application  of  vigorous 
manipulatio]!  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

Rupture   of  muscle  or  tendon. 

Caisscs. — Subcutaneous  rupture  of  a 
healthy  muscle  or  of  its  tendon  may  result  from  the  quick  and 
unexpected  contraction  of  the  muscle,  oi'  from  sudden  and 
severe  strain  being  exerted  upon  it  while  tonically  or  firmly  con- 
tracted. The  congenital  Itainatoma,  due  to  rupture  of  tlie  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  forms  an  excellent  example  of  this  last  mode  of 
causation.  A  muscle  or  its  tendon  may  also  be  ruptured  ))y  direct 
violence,  as  by  a  blow  with  a  stone  or  heavy  instrument.  Such  an 
accident  occurs  more  readily  when  the  muscle  or  aponeurosis  is  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer  over  a  bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skull,  but  will 
occur  also  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  as  in  the  vasti  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

Such  injuries,  whether  arising  from  the  sudden  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  from  prolonged  stretching,  or  from  direct  injur}',  occur  much 
h  2 
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more  readily  in  debilitated  subjects,  or  in  those  in  whom  the  muscle- 
fibres  have  undergone  vitreous,  waxy,  or  fatty  degenerative  changes 
during  typhoid,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  fevers.  When  such 
conditions  are  marked,  rupture  of  the  muscle  may  result  from  some 
trifling  voluntary,  reflex,  or  spasmodic  movement.  Alcoholism, 
general  obesity,  old  age,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  locomotor  ataxy, 
and  excessive  fatigue  have  all  been  regarded  as  causes  predisposing 
to  rupture  of  muscle  or  tendon. 

Bones  and  tendons  are  ruptured  much  more  readily  than  muscles. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  rvipture  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  femoris 
is  eight  times  less  frequent  than  rupture  of  its  tendon. 

Rupture  of  a  muscle  or  of  its 
tendinous  portion  may  be  partial 
or  complete,  the  former  occurring 
more  often  than  the  latter.  As 
one  would  expect,  the  muscles  of 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
violent  exercise  rujjture  more 
readily  than  do  those  of  men  lead- 
ing a  continuous  active  existence. 

The  lai'ge  majority  of  ruptures 
of  muscle  in  the  healthy  subject 
are  due  to  sudden  efibrt,  as  an 
attempt  to  retain  the  erect  posture 
in  a  fall,  or  to  lift  a  very  heavy 
weight,  or  to  push  a  heavy  load,  or 
to  such  violent  muscular  efforts  as 
are  made  in  parturition,  eclampsia, 
delirium  tremens,  or  mania. 

The  maisfSes  iisisally  riip- 
Pig.  ■167.-Euptiire  of  the  Inner  Head    tuvf  d  are  the  alxlomiual  muscles, 
of  the  Biceps  Humeri.  the  quadriceps  exteosor  cruris,  the 

adductors,  the  biceps  femoiis,  the 
tibialis  posticus,  the  gastrocnemius,  the  pectoraiis  major,  the  deltoid, 
the  biceps  humeri,  the  rhomboid,  the  trapezius,  and  the  erector  spinje. 

The  long  head  of  the  biceps,  like  the  tendon  of  the  supraspinatus 
muscle,  may  be  gradually  divoi'ced  from  its  attachment  by  the  ascent 
of  the  head  of  the  humervis,  which  takes  place  particularly  in  that 
variety  of  osteo-arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint  which  maj^  be 
termed  "mechanical  or  traumatic  arthritis,"  since  it  results  from 
injury,  occupation,  or  old  age.  In  the  progress  of  this  condition  a 
sudden  forcible  contraction  of  the  biceps  muscle  may  result  in  the 
rupture  of  the  already  partly-divided  tendon,  its  acquired  attach- 
ment to  the  bicipital  groove  and  its  vicinity  being  insufficient  to 
bear  the  strain.  Fig.  467  represents  a  rupture  of  tlie  inner  head  of 
the  biceps  in  the  arm  of  a  professional  boxer. 

Sym|>toins. — If  the  rupture  of  a  superficial  muscle  be  recent, 
there  may  be  no  obvious  gap  between  the  torn  portions,  owing  to  the 
interval  being  filled  up  with  extravasated  blood.    When,  however, 
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tliis  material  is  al^sorbed  the  separation  Itecomes  oljvious,  especially 
duri]!,^-  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscle,  wlien  a  prominence 
forms  on  either  side  of  the  depression.  If  the  ruptui'e  be  partial  and 
deef)-Reated,  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  its  existence  beyond  the 
sudden  local  pain  experienced  after  some  unexpected  and  moi'e  or 
less  violent  voluntary  or  reflex  movement,  associated  with  an  inability 
to  use  tlie  muscle  as  freely  as  before.  Swelling  and  stit}nes.s  appear 
at  the  injured  part,  and,  later,  some  discoloration  of  the  skin  may 
arise,  due  to  the  ditt'usion  of  the  extravasated  blood.  Rupture  of 
muscle  is  much  more  painful  than  rupture  of  tendon.  The  jaain  felt 
when  mu.scle  fibres  are  ruptured  is  peculiar.  It  is  a  pain  so  sharj) 
and  well  localised  that  the  patient  often  thinks  he  has  Ijeen  struck 
by  a  stick  or  .stone.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  muscle  tilires 
are  ruptured  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  and  the  French  term  conj)  de 
fouet,  as  applied  to  this  sharp  pain,  is  very  graphic. 

In  some  instances  the  i^art  which  is  the  seat  of  the  ru})ture 
becomes  alarmingly  swollen  and  tense,  a  symptom  that  is  also  perhaps 
most  marked  when  the  injury  is  in  the  calf. 

TreatsBnesit. — Complete  rupture  of  muscle  is  often  followed  by 
a  consiflera)>le  sejiaration  of  the  segments,  and  much  loss  of  power, 
so  should  a  suspicion  of  such  a  sequel  arise,  the  surgeon  may  be 
justified  in  cutting  down  on  the  damaged  part,  and  bringing  the  torn 
surfaces  into  as  good  apposition  as  possible  by  sutures. 

The  form  of  suture  used  must  vary  with  tiie  condition  of  the 
muscle.  If  it  be  pretty  firm,  ordinary  silk  sutures,  interrupted  or 
continuous,  will  serve  to  bring  the  ruptured  ends  into  apposition.  If 
these  sutures  tend  to  tear  out,  the  lacerated  ends  may  be  made 
more  resistant  by  passing  a  silk  suture  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  muscular  tissue,  parallel  to  its  torn  edge,  and  al)Out 
half  an  inch  beyond  it.  These  transverse  threads  will  enable  the 
sutures  connecting  the  ends  of  the  muscle  to  retain  their  griji  upon 
the  torn  tissues.    («S'ee  Fig.  464.) 

In  the  case  of  partial  rupture  of  a  muscle,  the  part  should  lie 
kept  at  rest  and  .should  be  lightly  fixed  in  sucli  a  position  as  to 
approximate  the  divided  ends  and  prevent  action  of  the  muscle. 

In  the  case  of  a  rupture  in  the  lower  limb  the  patient  had  better 
rest  in  bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the  swelling — which  may 
be  considerable — has  subsided.  He  may  then  move  about  with  the 
part  suitably  supported,  taking  care  that  the  afl'ected  muscle  is  not 
brought  into  action.  Thus,  after  rupture  of  muscle  filires  in  the 
calf,  a  man  wiW  walk  for  some  time  with  the  foot  i-otated  out,  and 
will  move  the  limb  fi*om  the  hip  only,  walking  mainly  on  the  heel. 
As  soon  as  the  sevei'e  pain  has  sul)sided,  recovery  may  lie  hastened 
by  friction  and  manipulation  of  the  part.  Stiffness,  and,  in  the 
lower  limb,  cedema,  ma}^  persist  for  many  months  after  the  accident, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  leg  or  tliigli  massage  of  the  part  may  be 
assisted  by  the  su])port  of  a  stockinet  bandage. 

In  rupture  of  a  tendon  it  is  usually  sulhcient  to  retain  the 
part  in  such   a  position  that  the  points  of   attachment  of  the 
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affected  muscle  are  approximated  as  much  as  possible.  Tliis  may  be 
done  by  plaster  cases — as  Croft's — or  by  suitable  wooden  or  metal 
splints. 

Occasionally  the  torn  ends  may  form  new  attachments,  and  so 
produce  much  mechanical  depi'eciation,  and  sometimes  it  may  seem 
advisable  to  cut  down  upon  the  ends,  to  separate  them  from  their 
acquii'ed  attachments,  and  to  establish  continuity.  This  may  fre- 
quently be  facilitated  by  dividing  the  muscle  or  its  tendon  sub- 
cutaneously  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  suture. 

Pathology. — Union  of  the  two  segments  of  a  muscle  takes  place 
by  fibrous  tissue,  the  amount  and  extent  varying  with  that  of  the 
rupture  and  of  the  interval  remaining.  Some  striated  muscle  fibres 
develop  in  the  cicatrix,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
their  mode  of  origin.  Some  observers  assert  that  these  newly- 
formed  muscle  fibres  undergo  degenerative  clianges,  and  become  re- 
absorbed, taking  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
cicatrix. 

Suppuration  very  rarely  follows  rupture  of  a  muscle.  It  is 
believed  by  some  surgeons  to  occur  not  very  uncommonly  in  the 
psoas  muscle  after  an  injury  to  it. 

If  a  portion  of  inflamed  muscle  be  examined  microscopically,  the 
division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle  fibi-es  is  seen  very  distinctly. 
The  sarcous  substance  is  cloudy  and  granular,  has  lost  its  striation, 
and  is  disintegrating.  The  nuclei  assume  embryonic  characters, 
and  resemble  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  a  growing  sarcoma,  being 
surrounded  by  a  little  protoplasm. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  damaged  tissues  may  develop 
syphilitic  or  tuberculous  conditions,  and  these  are  liable  to  the  same 
changes  as  similar  aflf'ections  of  other  parts. 

Mca^iiiig  of  a  tendon. — The  mode  in  which  union  takes  place 
in  subcutaneous  rupture  of  a  tendon  is  described  in  the  following, 
which  Mr.  A.  H.  Tubby  has  very  kindly  abstracted  for  me  from  his 
paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1892,  entitled  "The 
Regeneration  of  Fibrous  Tissue." 

The  essential  points  are  the  disappettrance  of  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  fibrin,  and,  later,  of  white  corpuscles,  following  the  appearance  of 
plasma  cells  in  the  effusion.  From  the  plasma  cells  arise  inmiediately 
two  other  kinds  of  cells — vasoblasts  and  fibroblasts.  The  former 
join  end  to  end,  and  define  the  channels  for  the  new  vessels  in  the 
scar  ;  the  latter  directly  elongate  and  form  fibrous  tissue.  When 
ol)literation  of  the  vessels  of  the  scar  takes  place,  the  vasoblasts  also 
elongate  into  fibrous  tissue. 

Third  day.  Tlie  red  blood  corpuscles  ai-e  disappearing  from  the 
effusion,  and  in  the  latter  are  seen  numei'ous  longitudinal  vacuola- 
tions.  Plasma  cells,  which  have  migrated  from  the  tendon  owing  to 
the  stimulus  produced  by  the  injury,  are  seen  in  tlie  effusion.  Some 
of  the  plasma  cells  are  arranged  around  the  vacuolations,  and  form 
the  walls  of  the  future  blood-vessels  of  the  scar ;  others  are  seen  in 
clumps  in  the  effusion,  especially  at  those  spots  where  leucocytes  are 
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abundant.  It  wuuld  seem  tliat  their  growth  and  multiplication  are 
effected  at  tlie  expense  of  the  leucocytes,  which  tliey  absorb,  so  that 
leucocytes  have  no  direct  share  in  the  formation  of  scar  tissue.  Tlie 
ends  of  the  tendon  show  the  fibres  separated  by  aggregations  of 
plasma  cells  ;  and  it  is  by  the  development  of  such  cells  into  fibrous 
tissue  that  the  dovetailing  of  old  and  new  material  takes  2:)lace. 

Seventh  day.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  leucocj^tes  are  scanty ;  the  sheath  is  much 
thickened  and  shows  numerous  large  vessels.  Many  of  the  plasma 
cells  are  becoming  elongated  and  tailed. 

One  month.  Complete  vascular  connection  lias  now  been  made 
between  the  inter-fascicular  vessels  of  the  tendon  and  the  new  vessels 
in  the  effusion.  With  this  the  transformation  of  plasma  cells  into 
fibrous  tissue  is  proceeding  apace. 

Three  months.  The  blood-vessels  in  the  scar  are  disappearing, 
and  the  cells  lining  them  are  becoming  converted  into  fibrous  tissue. 

Eight  months.  The  uniting  material  closely  reseml^les  normal 
tendon,  except  that  the  fibres  in  the  uniting  material  are  not  strictly 
parallel,  and  there  are  no  fixed  tendon  cells. 

Thirteen  montlis.  The  scar  has  not  yet  assumed  the  appearance 
of  normal  tendon,  although  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  may  do 
so,  as  the  process  is  not  complete :  i.e.  C(jmplete  regeneration  is 
possible. 

Cong-enital  haematoma  of  the  sterno-mastoid. — This  is  tlie 

term  comnwnly  applied  to  a  mass  or  tumour  found  in  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  of  infants,  and  inseparaljly  connected  with  it. 

C:i89<s:iIioii. — It  was  called  formerly  clironic  "induration  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,"  or  "  sterno-mastoid  tumour,"  and  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  being  sypliilitic  in  origin. 

Recent  investigation  lias  shown  that  it  consists  in  a  partial  or 
complete  rupture  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  torn  nuiscle 
undergoing  repair  in  the  usual  manner :  namely,  by  the  formation  of 
a  fibrous  cicatrix,  whicli,  by  its  contraction,  may  produce  a  variable 
amount  of  sliortening  of  the  damaged  muscle  and  the  condition 
called  torticollis. 

It  is  almost  always  produced  by  strain  during  tlie  liirth  nf  the 
child  ;  \mt  it  is  said  tliat  it  may  result  from  an  injury  sustained  liy 
the  f«tus  while  still  in  the  uterus. 

It  is  seen  most  frequently  in  difficult  labours,  and  in  head  presen- 
tations, especially  when  forceps  have  been  used. 

Relation  to  torticollis. — Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  surgeons  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  torticollis  follows 
damage  to  tlie  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Some  surgeons,  as  Petersen  and 
Weiss,  have  asserted  that  congenital  torticollis  never  results  from  rup- 
ture of  this  muscle;  and  others,  as  Stromeyer  and  Dieff'enliach,  believe 
that  torticollis  is  invariably  jjroduced  in  this  manner.  As  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Power  has  shown  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Ptoyal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  the  trutii  lies  Ijetween  these 
two  extremes,  since  out  of  106  cases  of  congenital  luematoma  which 
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he  collected,  20  died  too  soon  for  wryneck  to  have  become  apparent ; 
in  47  wryneck  was  not  looked  for;  in  25  cases  it  occurred,  in  4, 
however,  only  slightly ;  and  in  14  it  was  looked  for  and  not  found  ; 
so  that  well-marked  wryneck  occurred  in  at  least  21  cases  out  of  a 
total  of  106  recorded  cases  of  congenital  hsematoma. 

Out  of  this  number  the  swelling  was  situated  in  the  upper  and 
middle  parts  of  the  muscle  in  22,  in  the  lower  part  in  13  ;  in  1  the 
whole  muscle  was  affected,  while  in  the  remainder  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  locality  of  the  tumour.  The  right  sterno-mastoid  was 
,  the  seat  of  the  injury  in  47  cases,  the  left  in  36,  and  in  5  it  was 
bilateral. 

Facial  asymmetry  is  very  rarely  present  in  torticollis  following  on 
congenital  lipematoma.  These  tumours  remain  in  existence  for  many 
months,  disappearing  gradually. 

I>iag:itosis. — It  is  probal^le  that  the  condition  which  most 
readily  simulates  congenital  liEematoma  is  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  beneath  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The 
hiematoma  is,  however,  inseparable  from  the  muscle  with  which  its 
outline  blends  above  and  below.  It  varies  somewhat  in  shape,  being 
sometimes  fusiform,  and  sometimes  irregular  and  nodular.  It  is 
dense  and  hard  after  it  has  existed  for  some  weeks,  but  in  its  early 
stage  it  may  feel  firm  and  fleshy.  Whether  a  gumma  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  ever  exists  in  infancy  is  very  doubtful. 

Treat™  ent. — Any  tendency  to  the  development  of  torticollis 
should  be  carefully  looked  for  and  opposed.  Tliis  may  be  done  by 
frequent  manipulation,  or  in  later  stages  by  means  of  a  collar  or 
double  felt  splint  supporting  the  chin  and  occiput,  the  parts  of 
the  apparatus  being  connected  by  straps  on  eitlier  side.  By  altering 
the  strain  on  these  lateral  straps,  and  by  varjdng  the  form  of  the 
splints  by  means  of  padding,  etc.,  considerable  tension  may  be  exerted 
upon  the  contracting  muscle.  In  fully-developed  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  one  or  both  bellies  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  even 
to  excise  part  of  the  muscle. 

Hernia  of  muscle. — There  are  two  fairly  distinct  varieties  of 
tins  injury — namely,  the  true  form  and  the  pseudo-hernia. 

The  true  form  is  due  to  a  yielding  or  tearing  of  the  fascial 
covering  of  the  muscle  and  the  protrusion  of  the  muscle  through  the 
lent.  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  a  condition  which  is  produced  gradually 
by  a  repetition  of  violent  muscular  efforts,  such  as  maj^  occur  in 
riding  and  in  some  very  laborious  occupations. 

Pseudo-hernia,  which  is  much  more  frequently  met  with,  is 
produced  suddenly  by  a  violent  effort,  by  a  fall,  or  by  a  blow.  It 
results  from  a  rujature  of  tlie  muscle,  together  with  its  fascial 
sheath,  one  or  both  toi'n  ends  protruding  tln-ough  the  reiit  in 
the  slieath.  It  may  appear  as  two  tumours  separated  by  a 
depression,  or  as  a  single  prominence.  In  either  case  the  mass 
is  soft,  and  easily  reducible,  when  the  aponeurotic  aperture  can 
be  readily  felt.  During  voluntary  contraction  of  the  affected  muscle 
the  herniated  mass  becomes  larger  and  harder. 
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In  the  true  variety  the  patient  discovers  a  rounded  mass,  which 
gradually  increases  in  size,  without  any  more  definite  after-symptoms 
than  a  feeling  of  weakness  or  want  of  power.  If  the  muscle  be 
rendered  tense  by  a  passive  movement  of  the  limlj,  the  swelling 
subsides  or  disappears.  Forcible  voluntary  contraction  causes  it  to 
become  hard  and  to  diminish  slightly  in  ljulk.  If  tlie  voluntary 
movement  be  opposed,  the  tumour  disappears  conipletely. 

The  abdominal  muscles  and  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  are  those 
most  fi-equently  afiected. 

Tj'eatiiiesst. — In  most  cases  the  patient  gains  much  relief  froni 
pressure  applied  by  some  form  of  bandage  or  apparatus.  Wher  e  this 
is  unsuitable,  the  edges  of  the  fascial  aperture  may  be  freshened, 
and  brought  accurately  together  by  a  continuous  silk  suture.  In  the 
pseudo-variety  the  ends  of  the  muscle  and  the  fascial  edges  may 
sonietimes  be  united  by  a  plastic  operation  with  great  advantage. 

Dislocation  of  a  tendon. — This  is  a  comparatively  rare  accident. 
Some  surgeons  of  large  experience — as,  for  instance,  (jlosselin — have 
never  seen  it.  By  the  term  dislocation  is  understood  the  displace- 
ment of  a  tendon  from  its  normal  groove  or  channel.  The  tendons 
most  commonly  displaced  are  those  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis 
muscles,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  tendons,  and  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  in  the  arm.  The  dislocation  results  from  a  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscle,  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  favours  the  displacement. 

The  injury  is  accompanied  by  much  local  pain,  l)y  swelling,  by 
more  or  less  disablement,  and  by  obvious  impairment  of  the  action 
of  the  involved  muscle.  The  displaced  tendon  can  l^e  readily  felt 
and  usually  replaced  with  facility  in  its  normal  position.  The 
greatest  difficulty  may,  however,  be  experienced  in  retaining  it  in  its 
original  place. 

By  means  of  a  combination  of  local  pressure,  and  the  fixation  of 
the  part  in  a  suitable  position  for  many  weeks,  a  successful  result 
may  follow  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  tendon  very  readily  becomes  dis- 
placed, even  after  the  most  careful  treatment.  In  some  cases  a 
better  result  might  be  obtained  by  cutting  down  upon  the  displaced 
tendon,  replacing  it  in  its  normal  jJosition,  and  retaining  it  there  by 
suturing  the  torn  edges  of  its  sheath  firmly  and  accurately  together 
with  buried  fine  silk  sutures. 

II.    DISEASES  OF  MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS. 

Rheumatic  myositis. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  painful  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscular,  tendinous,  and  aponeurotic  structures  of  the 
body. 

Syiiiptositi^. — The  extent  of  the  trouble  is  very  variable,  a  part 
of  a  muscle,  the  entire  muscle,  or  a  group  of  muscles  may  be  affected. 
The  patient  experiences  great  pain  on  movement,  and  on  pressure 
being  made  upon  the  affected  part.  The  trouble  usually  lasts  but  a 
few  days,  but  may  be  more  chronic  in  some  cases. 
'b  * 
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It  is  spoken  of  as  lumbago  when  it  affects  the  lumbar  and  lower 
spinal  muscles,  as  'pleurodynia  when  the  intercostal  muscles  are  in- 
volved, as  rheumatic  torticollis  when  the  cervical  muscles  are  affected, 
and  when  in  the  muscles  of  the  scalp  as  rheumatic  cephalalgia. 

Treatment. — Rest,  stimulating  applications,  with  warmth,  mas- 
sage, salines,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  salicylate  of  soda  are  all  useful. 
Myositis  ossificans. — In  this  rare  disease  masses  of  bone  form 

in  the  several  muscles, 
i*^,^-.  Causation. — The  male  sex 

is  much  more  liable  to  this  afiec- 
tion  than  the  female,  since  out 
of  twenty-four  cases  four,  only 
occurred  in  the  latter.  It  usually 
arises  in  early  life.  Out  of  twenty- 
^  two  cases  collected  by  Pinter,  in 

fifteen  the  disease  started  before 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  seven 
after  that  age. 

Injury     sustained  at 
birth     or  subsequently, 
hereditary  predisposition, 
and  syphilis  have  all  been 
regarded  by  various  ob- 
servers as  factors  deter- 
mining  its  development. 
By   others  it  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of    an  in- 
flammation of  the  parenchyma 
of  muscle.    In  a  case  shown  at 
the  Clinical  Society  in  1886,  by 
^  Mr.  Sympson — of  which  Figs. 

468  and  469  are  illustrations — 
^1         the  boy  gave  a  histoiy  of  a  fall 
upon  the  right  shoulder  fifteen 

Pig.    468.  —  Myositis    Ossificans.     (Mr.         months  before.       This    WaS  fol- 

Sympson's  case.)  \o\\ed   by  the  formation  of  a 

painful  s  welling  over  the  scapula, 
which  gradually  shrank  ;  and  three  months  afterwards  a  similar 
swelling  formed  over  the  left  scapula.  In  this  case,  as  in  another 
shown  by  Mr.  Godlee  in  the  same  year,  there  was  a  peculiar  deformity 
of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  in  both  great  toes,  the  articulation 
being  eidarged  and  displaced  inwards,  and  the  great  toe  being  turned 
outwards.  In  both  cases  this  condition  was  congenital.  It  has 
been  described  in  other  instances  besides  these.  This  deformity  is 
shown  in  Fig.  469. 

PathoSogy. — It  would  appear  that  the  process  of  ossification 
does  not  start  in  the  muscle  fibre  itself,  but  affects  the  connective  tissue 
of  muscles,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses.  If  a  bony  mass  be  removed, 
tlie  ti'ansition  from  a  cellular  infiltration  to  the  formation  of  fibrous 
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tissue  and  of  true  bone  can  be  readily  ti'aced.  Sometimes  the  bony 
masses  ai'e  continuous  with  the  skeleton,  but  at  other  times  not. 
In  no  case  does  a  muscle  ossify  in  its  entirety.  No  change  has  been 
found  in  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with  this  affection. 

Syiiiptoiii!^. — The  disease  starts  usually  in  the  dorsal  i-egion, 
and  its  development  is  associated  with  little  or  no  trouble  otlier  than 
the  progressive  discomfort  caused  by  the  limitation  of  movement,  and 
the  awkward  position  which  tlie  patient  is  obliged  to  assume.  The 
head  is  kept  bent  forwards,  and  usually  to  one  side,  and  it  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  ei'ect  posture.  Abduction  of  the  arms  is  permitted  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  whole  length  of  the  spinal  column  is 
rendered  rigid,  and  is  often  Hexed  on  the  pelvis  or  deflected  to  one 
side. 

Masses  of  bone  form  in 
the    muscles    of    the  back, 
sometimes    independently  of 
one  another  and  of  the  bony 
attachments  of  the  muscles, 
and   at   other   times  in  ap- 
parent   continuity   with  the 
latter.     The    muscles  most 
connnonlv  and 
most  extensively 
affected    are  tiie 
latissimus  dorsi, 
the  trapezius,  tlie 
muscles    on  the 
back  and  side  of 
the  neck  and  the 
erector  sjjiuie.  The 
muscles    on  the 

i'ront  of  the  body  and  of  the  limbs  are  attacked  at  a  later  stage. 
In  many  places  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bony  plates,  bars,  or 
masses  have  transgressed  the  limits  of  the  muscles  involved. 

Though  the  disease  is  progressive,  it  does  not  increase  unif(jrndy 
and  steadily,  but  by  fits  and  star  ts.  Attacks  simulating  a  more  or  less 
acute  inflammation  of  a  muscle  develop,  and  a  large  ditt'use  Ijrawny 
mass  is  formed,  which  almost  suggests  the  presence  of  an  infiltratiny; 
growth,  and  is  accompanied  sometimes  with  enlargement  of  the  ad- 
jacent lymphatic  glands.  As  this  swelling  subsides,  movement  of 
the  affected  part  is  found  to  he  more  limited  than  before,  and  new 
bony  plates  can  be  seen  or  felt.    Neuralgia  is  not  uncommon. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  many  of  the  articulations  may  he 
rendered  completely  flxed,  and  an  anchylosis  of  the  temp(jr(i-maxillary 
articulations  in  a  jiosition  of  extreme  flexion  may  render  it  necessary 
to  feed  the  patient  by  artificial  means. 

Pvo^Hosis. — The  disease  almost  always  terminates  fatally. 
It  is  said  to  have  an  average  duration  of  about  ten  oi  twehe 
years. 

b  *  2 


Fig.  469.—  Myositis  Ossificaus.    The  defoi-mities  of  tlie  meta- 
tarso- phalangeal  joints. 
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Death  usually  results  from  pulmonary  comjDlications,  due  to  the 
progressive  limited  capacity  of  respiration. 

Trouble  may  also  arise  from  inliamniation  of  the  skin  over 
prominent  masses  of  bone,  due  to  pressure. 

Diagnosis. — In  its  earliest  stage  myositis  ossificans  may  simu- 
late spinal  caries.  The  masses,  which  develop  acutely  at  intervals, 
may  be  mistaken  for  gummatous,  tubercular  or  inhammatory  forma- 
tions. The  presence  of  the  bony  masses  will  soon  serve  to  elucidate 
the  condition. 

Treatment. — Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  removal  of  a  prominent  piece  of  bone,  over  which 
the  skin  is  stretched,  or  of  an  osseous  mass,  which  interferes  with 
some  important  movement  of  the  patient,  may  at  times  add  con- 
siderably to  the  general  comfort  and  well-being.  The  careful 
guarding  of  the  prominences  of  bone  from  pressure,  and  from  the 
consei|uent  development  of  sores,  and  the  avoidance  of  conditions 
likely  to  set  up  pulmonary  trouble,  are  also  advisable. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  administered  very  freely,  but 
apparently  without  much  benefit. 

Ossification  of  muscle  or  tendon. — There  are  several  modes 
in  which  bony  masses  may  develop  in  muscle  oi-  tendon. 

(1)  Habitual  and  excessive  strain  upon  a  muscle,  ligament,  or 
bone,  arising  in  consequence  of  occupation,  or  due  to  such  an  injury 
as  will  cause  the  mechanism  of  the  affected  part  to  vary  from  the 
normal,  may  result  in  the  formation  of  bone  in  the  muscle  or  tendon 
involved. 

That  the  bones  themselves,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  are  very 
largely  dependent  for  their  form  upon  the  traction  to  which  their 
several  parts  are  habitually  exposed  is  shown  very  well  by  con- 
trasting Fig.  470  A  and  B,  which  rej^resent  respectively  the  posterior 
aspects  of  the  scapulse  of  a  shoemaker,  and  of  a  labourer  whose 
chief  duty  was  to  carry  loads  on  his  shoulder. 

(2)  Again,  a  mass  of  bone  may  project  from  a  part  of  the  skeleton 
to  pei'form  some  mechanical  function  which  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  individual.  This  is  illustrated 
very  well  by  Fig.  470  c,  which  represents  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
atlas  of  a  shoemaker,  showing  the  formation  of  a  bony  growth  in 
the  substance  of  the  rectus  lateralis,  continuous  below  with  the 
lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  and  above  forming  an  arthrodial  joint 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone.* 

(3)  Occasionally  masses  of  bone  are  found  in  human  subjects, 
which  are  retrocessions  to  ancestral  types ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
supra-condyloid  process  on  the  humerus  and  the  gluteal  trochanter 
on  the  femur. 

(4)  Again,  sudden  injury  producing  partial  rupture,  or  bruising 
of  a  muscle,  either  at  one  period  or  on  several  occasions,  associated 

*  See  Journal  of  Anaiomij  and  PJiysiolor/ij,  vol  xxvii.  :  "  The  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Shoemaker.'" 
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or  not  with  tlie  exercise  of  habitual  strain  upon  the  damaged  muscle, 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  bone  in  it. 

Tlie  formation  of  a  mass  of  bone  in  one  of  tlie  adductor  muscles 
is  said  to  occur  in  cavalry  soldiers,  and  has  been  called  the  "  rider' s- 
bone  "  (the  Reiterknochen,  of  Billroth).  It  is  supposed  to  arise  in 
consequence  of  injury  sustained  while  endeavouring  to  letain  the 
grip  of  the  saddle.  It  occasionally  follows  a  partial  rupture  of  one 
of  these  muscles,  as  in  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Birkett,  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  for  1868.  The  bony  growth  lies,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
substance  of  one  of  the  muscles,  where  it  can  be  readily  felt,  and 


Fig.  470. — A,  Scapula  of  shoemaker;  B,  scapula  of  deal  porter  ;  c,  atlas  of  shoemaker. 


occasionally  it  extends  along  the  tendon,  from  its  bony  attaclunent. 
These  growths  sometimes  render  riding  and,  later,  even  walking, 
difficult  and  even  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  growth  has  been 
removed  and  the  patient  relieved  of  his  discomfort. 

(5)  "  Exercise  bone  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  mass  of  bone  formed 
in  tlie  substance  of  the  left  deltoid  muscle  in  foot  soldiers.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  irritation  seb  up  by  the  pressure  which  is 
exerted  by  the  rifle  in  certain  exercises. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  muscles.  Myalgia. — During  the 
secondary  stage  of  syphilis  the  patient  frequently  sutlers  from  a  dull 
pain  in  his  muscles,  whicli  is  much  increased  by  their  contraction  or 
by  pressure.  It  is  sometimes  distributed  generally,  and  at  other  times 
limited  to  a  portion  of  a  muscle.  It  is  usually  worse  at  night  and 
in  the  early  morning.  The  tliighs,  calves,  and  loins  are  most  fre- 
quently affected.  The  myalgia  subsides  spontaneously,  but  not 
infreijuently  relapses.     It  yields  readily  to  remedies. 
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Debility  and  wasting  are  not  rare,  and  affect  the  female  more 
frequently  than  the  male.  They  are  both  usually  concomitant  and 
temporary  in  character,  disappearing  under  specific  treatment. 

Tremor. — Fournier  describes  as  a  rare  phenomenon  of  early  syphilis 
in  women  a  peculiar  tremor  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arms, 
rarely  extending  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  attack  comes  on 
suddenly  and  continues  for  a  few  hours,  rarely  for  a  whole  day. 
The  liability  to  it  usually  lasts  a  few  weeks.  The  tremor  consists  in 
a  succession  of  rapid  jerks. 

Contraction. — Contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles  may  occur 
during  the  secondary  stage,  and  less  frequently  during  the  tertiary. 
It  usvially  ajjpears  between  the  sixth  month  and  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  The  contraction  develops  slowly.  There  is  a  gradually  progres- 
sive limitation  of  movement  of  the  joints  controlled  by  it,  associated 
with  a  stiffness,  or  a  feeling  of  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  muscle, 
which  becomes  larger,  harder,  and  less  resilient  than  normal.  On 
stretcliing  it,  it  yields  a  little,  pain  being  experienced,  and  on  the 
strain  being  withdrawn  it  returns  to  its  contracted  condition. 
Electrical  reaction  is  more  or  less  diminished,  and  varies  with  the 
degree  of  contraction.  Voluntary  contraction  is  unassociated  with 
pain. 

The  biceps  is  affected  more  frequently  than  any  other  muscle, 
but  the  biceps  femoris,  the  semi-tendinosus,  the  sterno-mastoid,  and 
the  trapezius,  may  also  be  affected. 

The  contraction  may  last  several  months,  or  even  years,  when  it 
gradually  disappears. 

As  to  the  pathological  changes  winch  produce  this  condition 
little  is  known  definitely,  beyond  that  a  certain  small  number 
develop  in  consequence  of  a  syphilitic  myositis,  or  of  a  gumma  in 
the  substance  of  the  muscle.  The  aftection  jaelds  readily  to  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies.  It  is  distinguished  from  gumma  by  the  absence 
of  any  abnormal  swelling,  and  by  the  early  peiiod  of  onset.  It  may 
simulate  disease  in  the  joint,  which,  however,  is  free  from  pain  or 
swelling. 

In  lertiary  syphilis  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  especially 
are  liable  to  two  forms  of  myositis.  The  more  common  is  a  sclerosing 
myositis,  while  the  other  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  gumma  in  the 
substance  of  a  muscle.  They  are  both  varieties  of  the  same  morbid 
process,  and  the  gumma  is  rarely  present  alone.  Perhaps  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  afford  the  most  ready  situation  for  the 
observation  of  these  two  conditions,  and  of  the  changes  w  hich  result 
from  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  sclerosing  myositis  the  muscle  is  increased  con- 
siderably in  bulk  by  the  difi'use  change  in  its  interstitial  tissue, 
while  later  it  is  diminished  in  size,  and  rendered  hard  and  resistant 
by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  is  developed, 
and  the  associated  destruction  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  degenerate, 
lose  theii'  striation,  and  fill  with  oil  globules.  Caseation  and  calcifi- 
cation may  ensue  finally.    The  swelling  is  hard,  and  does  not 
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fluctuate.  The  muscle  is  more  or  less  fixed,  and  its  extension  is 
painful  or  impossible.  Tlie  patient  experiences  an  aching  pain  in 
the  part.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  those  most  frequently 
aflected. 

In  its  early  stage  complete  recovery  takes  place  under  treatment, 
but  in  the  cicatricial  stage  no  benefit  is  ol:>tai}ied. 

The  gumma  foi'ms  a  hard  oval  painless  mass  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscle,  presenting  an  outline  that  is  usually  well  dehned. 
They  are  rarely  single.  Not  uncommonly  these  tumours  are 
multiple  within  cpiite  a  small  area.  Eight  or  ten  may  occasionally 
be  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue.  On  section,  they  are  clearly 
circumscribed,  greyish-yellow  or  whitish  in  colour,  and  gelatinous, 
caseous,  or  fibrous  in  structure.  Gumraata  in  muscles,  as  elsewhere, 
if  untreated,  are  liable  to  undergo  necrotic  clianges,  and  in  old 
people  the  ragged  deeply  undermined  ulcers  that  result  may 
assume  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx  an  epitlieliomatous  character. 
Less  frequently,  cicatricial  contraction  results. 

In  either  case  the  muscular  mechanism,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
sclerosing  myositis  or  of  the  gumma,  whether  it  breaks  down  or 
cicatrises,  is  depreciated  to  a  variable  extent  by  it. 

The  symptoms  presented  are  those  of  a  tumour,  which  is  tixerl 
when  the  muscle  is  contracted.  Pain  is  rarely  present,  but  when 
it  exists  it  is  nocturnal,  or  increased  at  niglit. 

The  diagnosis  between  gumma  and  tumours  of  the  connective 
tissue,  or  epithelial  tyi^e,  is  deteimined  very  rapidly  by  treatment. 

The  result  of  treatment  depends  obviously  to  n  large  extent  on 
the  stage  at  which  drujrs  are  commenced. 

Contraction  of  muscles  and  fasciae. — Muscles,  tendons,  and 

fasciaj  which  have  ))een  permittefl  t(j  remain  relaxed  and  une.xpo.sed 
to  tension  for  a  considerable  })eriod  of  time  can  often  no  longer  be 
extended  to  their  normal  length. 

This  occurs  occasionally  when  a  part,  such  as  the  fore  arm  and 
hand,  has  been  fixed  immovably  on  a  splint  for  an  excessive  period 
of  time,  because  of  a  fracture  of  one  oi'  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
the  fingers  being  retained  in  a  position  of  flexion.  On  attempting 
to  extend  the  fingers  and  wrist  in  such  a  case,  the  resistance  which 
is  offered  by  the  muscles  and  tendons  is  in  many  cases  so  great  as 
to  permit  of  no  movement  whatever. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
manipulation,  extension,  and  the  use  of  splints,  hy  which  traction  or 
pressure  may  be  applied  in  order  to  overcome  the  contraction.  In 
severe  conditions,  the  subcutaneous  section  of  tendons  may  be  of 
some  service,  but  even  from  this  but  little  benefit  may  be  derived. 
It  is  advisable  not  to  divide  all  the  tendons  at  the  same  level,  but  to 
sever  them  separately,  and  at  a  distance  the  one  from  the  other. 
If  tlie  fascia  obviously  opposes  extension,  it  should  be  divided  also ; 
and  the  same  ap2:)lies  to  ligaments,  which  readily  shorten  anil  become 
fixed  in  the  contracted  position. 

A  like  condition  arises  where  a  joint  is,  during  some  long 
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illness,  or  on  account  of  some  painful  condition,  retained  for  a  long 
period  of  time  in  a  position  of  flexion. 

In  sucli  a  case  traction,  assisted  by  massage,  manipulation,  and 
the  subcutaneous  section  of  muscular,  tendinous,  fascial,  or  other 
structures  opjjosing  extension,  may  l  emove  the  disability  more  or  less 
completely. 

In  many  cases  treatment,  however  thorough,  is  of  but  little  use 
in  restoring  the  parts  to  their  original  freedom  of  movement. 

Deformities  resulting  from  atrophic  changes  in  muscles,  whether 
due  to  disease  of  the  cord  or  to  damage  to  or  disease  of  the  nerves, 
hardly  come  under  this  heading,  and  will  be  referred  to  elsewhere 
(page  58). 

Atrophy  of  muscle.  —  This  condition  may  result  from  a  lesion 
of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord,  or  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
afl'ected  muscles.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  due  to  some  idiopathic 
condition  of  the  muscle  itself. 

The  followino-  table,  with  remarks  on  the  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion,  from  Dr.  Fi'ederick  Taylor's  work  on  Medicine,  serves  briefly 
to  elucidate  the  causation  of  the  several  conditions  : — 

Varieties. — Myelopathic  :  Diseases  of  anterior  cormm. 

(a)  Acute  :  Atrophic  spinal  paralysis,  or  acute  poliomyelitis. 

(b)  Chronic    <f  •'P^^'^P'^'^^^i*^  •  Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

^  '  \  Deuteropathic  :  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Hjqjertrophic  cervical  meningitis. 
Atrophy     following  locomotor 
ataxy. 

Atrophy  following  disseminated 
sclerosis. 

By  "  protopathic "  is  understood  disease  commencing  in  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord ;  by  "  deuteropathic  "  disease  of 
the  cornua  brought  about  by  extension  from  changes  in  other  parts 
as  the  lateral  columns,  posterior  columns,  or  meninges. 

Neuropathic  :  Diseases  of  nerves. 

(a)  Acute :  Injury. 

(6)  Sub-acute  :  Neuritis. 

(c)  Chronic  :  Compression,  Hypertrophic  cervical  meningitis. 
Myopathic:  Diseases  of  muscle. 

Pseudo  hypertrophic  paralysis,  Idiopathic  muscular 
atrophy. 

The  reaction  of  degeneration,  expressed  for  convenience  as  R.D., 
affords  the  most  important  clinical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
disease  affecting  the  nerve  nuclei,  nerve  trunk,  or  muscles. 

Oomi)lete  R.D.  consists  of  loss  of  excitability  in  the  nerve  to 
both  faradic  and  galvanic  currents  ;  loss  of  excitability  in  the  muscle 
to  the  faradic  current,  increased  excitability  in  the  muscle  to  the 
galvanic  current,  with  qualitative  or  polar  changes  and  sluggish 
contractions. 

In  incomplete  forms  of  R.D.  the  reaction  of  the  muscle  to 
galvanism  is  as  just  described,  but  the  excitability  of  the  muscle 
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to  faradisai,  and  oi  the  ner'i'es  to  eitlier,  is  not  lost  but  only 
lowered. 

A  mixed  variety  is  also  descriljed,  in  which  tlie  muscle  con- 
tractions to  gah^anisni  are  neither  very  sluggish  nor  very  prompt. 
It  occurs  where  degenerated  fibres  of  muscle  or  of  nerve  lie  side  by 
side  with  otliers  that  are  liealthy. 

Aaiatwiaajc'sii  cSauBiges. — The  anatomical  changes  presented 
by  the  muscles  in  tiie  various  diseases  referred  to  vary  considei'ably  ; 
for  instance,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  the  muscles  are  pale 
and  small,  the  tibrillie  are  found  more  or  less  degenerated,  being 
diminished  in  size  or  with  striation,  which  is  indistinct  or  replaced 
by  fatty  granules.  Sometimes  there  is  longitudinal  striation,  and 
sometimes  waxy  or  vitreous  degeneration.*  The  connective  tissue 
of  the  muscle  is  increased  in  quantity. 

In  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  the  muscles  are  large,  and  look 
like  masses  of  fat.  The  muscle-tibres  are  thinly  scattered  about  in 
fat  and  tiln'ous  tissue. 

AtB-oplsy  43i*iJisc'. — Besides  the  atrophic  changes  just 

described,  a  muscle  may  waste  and  undergo  a  considerable  amount 
of  fatty  change  from  want  of  use.  This  is  pai'tly  tlie  cause  of  tlw. 
wasting  in  muscles  about  a  chi'onically  diseased  joint.  Again  it  may 
occur  in  muscles  which  have  ceased  to  perform  any  function,  as, 
for  instance,  the  muscles  wiiich  act  upon  a  joint  that  has  become 
fixed  by  disease  or  operation. 

In  fatty  degeneration  the  structure  of  the  fibre  is  altered  by  the 
fatty  granules  ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  fibres  fat  cells 
are  developed  in  considerable  quantity,  the  muscle  cell  finallj' 
disajjpearing. 

Tumours  of  muscles  and  tendons. — Muscles  may  he  affected 
by  primary  growths,  Ijy  direct  evtensiou  from  a  neighbouring  growth, 
and  by  secondary  or  metastatic  tumour  deposits. 

Cai'ciiioiaza. — The  various  forms  of  carcinoma  may  involve  and 
destroy  any  muscular  structure  with  which  they  may  come  into  rela- 
tionship. Familiar  examples  of  tliis  are  afforded  Ijy  the  extension  of 
cancerous  gi-owths  in  the  breast  to  the  pectoral  and  intei'costal 
muscles  ;  and  in  tlie  cases  of  epitlielioma  of  the  lip  or  tongue  by 
the  implication  and  destruction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the 
tongue  by  the  spreading  growth. 

Again,  a  metastatic  or  secondary  carcinomatous  focus  may  form 
in  a  muscle  at  a  considei-able  distance  from  the  primaiy  growth. 

Carcinoma  never  develops  primarily  in  a  muscle. 

Sar«'«jsaa. — Primary  sarcoma  of  muscle  is  comparatively  rare. 
Many  of  the  saicomata  invade  muscle  by  direct  extension  or  l)y  the 
formation  of  secondary  foci. 

Sarconsata  affect  tendons  and  tendon  sheaths  both  in  their  fibrous 
and  synovial  structures.    When  the  fibrous  or  synovial  walls  of  the 

*  In  vitreous  or  waxy  dcgeufration  the  inufcle-fibres  lose  tlitir  striation  and 
nuclei  and  become  converted  into  masses  of  a  colourless,  liomogeueous,  glistening 
substance.    It  occurs  after  acute  diseases,  as  typhoid,  etc. 
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sheaths  are  affected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  palm, 
much  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Fig.  471,  which  represents 
a  tuberculous  focus  of  disease  in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  flexor 
sheath,  illustrates  quite  as  well  the  appearances  presented  by  a 
sarcoma  which  was  removed  from  the  tendon  sheath  of  the  same 
finger  of  a  young  girl. 

Sarcomata  of  tlie  tendon  sheaths  frequently  contain  remarkably 
good  specimens  of  giant  cells. 

Innocent  tiBmouFS. — Angeiomata,  fibromata,  fibro-chondro- 
7nata,  myxomata,  or  lipomata  are  occasionally  found  developing  in 
the  connective  tissue  between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres. 

Lipomata  are  found  often  in  the  hands  and  feet  beneath  the 
fascije,  where  they  simulate  sometimes  very  closely  either  of  the 
varieties  of  tubercular  teno  synovitis.  Some  of  these  tumours  are 
connected  with  the  exterior  of  the  tendon  sheaths  ;  some  of  them 
are  arborescent  in  foi-m  ;  but  they  are  all  very  soft,  and  often  yield 
to  the  fingers  a  sensation  closely  resembling  fluctuation.  In  many 
cases  an  exploratory  operation  is  required  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  tumour. 

Filjromata  of  tendons  or  their  sheaths  are  rare.  They  occur 
mostly  in  the  hands,  are  usually  soft,  and  in  rare  cases  are  attached 
to  the  tendons  themselves. 

Hydatid  cysts  not  infrequently  form  large  rounded  tumours  in 
or  between  muscles. 

As  described  elsewhere,  a  gumma  may  commence  in  a  muscle,  or 
the  muscle  may  be  involved  in  a  gummatous  process  set  up  in  an 
adjacent  structure.  Such  tumours,  if  neglected,  may  soften  and  form 
excavated  deep  ulcers,  with  sloughs,  which  are  perfectly  characteristic 
in  appearance. 

Tubercle,  again,  may  involve  muscle  primarily,  but  more  usually 
by  direct  extension  from  disease  in  an  adjacent  bone  or  joint. 

Masses  of  bone  may  develop  in  bone  or  tendon,  and  these  may  be 
attached  to  bone,  or  not. 

Extravasations  of  blood,  due  to  partial  or  complete  rupture  of  a 
muscle,  may  produce  a  swelling  which  may  simulate  a  new  growth 
closely.  The  congenital  sterno-mastoid  tumour  afibrds  a  very  good 
example  of  a  condition  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  tumour. 

Again,  myositis  resulting  primarily  from  injury,  or  arising  spon- 
taneously, may  form  a  swelling  that  may  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour. 

The  contraction  of  the  two  portions  of  a  ruptured  muscle  or  the 
hernia  of  a  muscle  through  an  aperture  in  the  deep  fascia  produces 
conditions  which  simulate  tumours. 

Trichinosis,  which  attacks  muscles,  is  described  elsewhere 
(p.  327,  Vol.  I.).    It  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tumour. 

Teno-synovitis. — Ai-nte  teno-synovitis  varies  somewhat 
in  character  with  the  factors  determining  its  development. 

In  some  cases  the  inflammation  of  the  serous  lining  of  the 
sheath  is  accompanied  by  no  fluid  effusion,  but  by  the  formation 
of  a  fibrinous  ex  udation  which  lines  tlie  sheath  and  covers  the 
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tendon.  When  sucli  is  the  case,  any  voluntary  movement  of  the 
muscle  affected  is  accompanied  by  great  pain  and  by  a  creaky 
sensation,  which  can  be  felt  Ijy  the  liand  placed  on  the  part. 

This  dry  condition  may  go  on  to  the  effusion  of  a  serous  ffuid, 
and  in  some  cases  much  plastic  material  is  thrown  out,  and 
adhesions  may  form  between  the  tendon  and  sheath. 

These  several  variations  or  stages  are  sometimes  descrilied  as 
dry,  sei'ous,  and  plastic. 

Acute  suppuration  may  also  result,  and  will  be  described  under 
a  separate  heading. 

Acute  synovitis  may  be  produced  hy  excessive  use  of  the  affected 
tendons,  either  in  sports,  in  prolonged  exercise,  or  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, as  those  of  gymnasts,  pianists,  etc. 

Teno-synovitis  may  develop  from  gonorrhcea,  rheumatism,  scarlet 
fever,  or  during  the  secondary  stage  of  sj^hilis. 

It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
extensor  tendons,  and  in  the  feet  about  the  tendons  of  the  peronei 
and  the  long  extensors  of  tl)e  toes.  Besides  the  pain  experienced 
on  movement  or  on  pressure  on  the  part,  there  may  be  a  variable 
amount  of  inilammation  of  the  superjacent  structures,  indicated  )jy 
inflammatory  cedema  and  redness. 

Treatment. — When  produced  by  violence,  rest,  counter-irritating 
applications,  mercurial  ointments,  and  massage  are  useful.  When 
produced  by  syphilis,  rlieumatism,  etc.,  these  conditions  must  Ije 
met  by  appropriate  drugs  as  far  as  possible. 

Supg>iii-alive  tPMO-syiiovitis  may  be  produced  in  one  of 
three  ways  : — 

(1)  By  direct  septic  infection  of  the  synovial  sheath  l)y  a  wound. 

(2)  By  a  secondary  infection  from  adjacent  structures.  This  is 
seen  frequently  in  the  linger  wliere  an  infective  cellulitis  spreads 
from  the  connective  tissue  about  the  vaginal  sheath  into  its  interior. 
An  infective  process  in  a  phalanx  or  joint  may  extend  in  a  similar 
manner. 

(3)  In  rare  cases  by  a  secondary  process,  as  in  pyix^mia,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

When  the  infective  process  starts  in  the  sheath,  as  in  varieties 
1  anfl  3,  the  symptoms  are  fairly  definite  ;  but  in  cases  included 
under  foi-m  2  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  in  the  early  stage  to 
determine  whether  the  sheath  is  infected  or  not. 

There  can  be  but  little  doulit  that  infection  of  the  thecal  sheath 
results  not  uncommonly  from  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  in  that  in 
incising  too  freely  an  area  of  infective  cellulitis  about  the  end  of 
the  finger,  he  lays  open,  and  consequently  infects,  the  sheatli  of  the 
tendons,  so  producing  tlie  condition  which  his  operative  interference 
is  intended  to  avoid. 

Symptoms. — Suppurative  teno-synovitis  is  indicated  by  pain, 
swelling  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissues  and  skin,  with  cedema, 
and,  later,  tense  brawny  induration,  which  subsequently  becomes 
boggy,  the  skin  being  undermined  by  branching  abscesses. 
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This  sequence  is  due  to  tlie  infection  of  the  sti'uctures  about  the 
sheath  by  the  septic  process  going  on  in  its  interior.  If  not  intei- 
fered  with,  these  abscesses  burst  externally.  The  sheath  itself  soon 
yields,  and  discharges  pus  freely.  After  a  time  the  tendons  may 
necrose,  and  the  dead  tissues  may  escape  through  the  discharging 
sinuses. 

In  many  cases  the  infective  process  extends  to  the  sheath  of  the 
flexor  tendons  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  later  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  planes  in  the  fore-arm  and  arm.  The  process  may 
also  extend  rapidly  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The 
virulence  of  the  infective  process  depends  largely  on  the  particular 
variety  of  organism  introduced,  upon  the  quantity  inoculated,  and 
upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  recipient. 

Treatment.- — There  is  little  dou1:)t  but  that  the  best  treatment  for 
a  spreading  infective  cellulitis  is  free  incision,  care  being  taken  not 
to  open  and  infect  sheaths  not  already  infected.  Should  there  be 
evidence  of  suppuration  within  a  tendon  sheath,  it  must  be  opened 
at  once  and  freely.  As  rigidity  of  a  finger  almost  always  follows 
upon  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  its  vaginal  sheath,  it  is  often 
wise  to  amputate  the  finger  without  delay. 

Suppuration  about  the  tendons  in  a  sheath  may  be  very  chi'onic, 
and  the  adjacent  bones  and  joints  may  be  infected  and  destroyed. 
Should  it  be  desirous  to  retain  the  finger,  even  though  stiff,  the 
sheath  may  be  slit  up  along  its  length,  the  tendons  excised,  and  the 
cavity  so  left  plugged  with  gauze  containing  sulphur  or  iodoform, 
till  the  septic  pi'ocess  has  subsided. 

Cliroiiic  teuo-syisovitis. — Many  of  the  conditions  which  were 
regarded  as  examples  of  chronic  teno-synovitis  have  recently  been 
shown  to  be  tuberculous. 

The  symjJtoms  and  causation  of  this  condition  are  very  similar 
to  those  present  in  the  several  acute  varieties,  except  that  there  is 
little  or  no  pain,  the  patient  complaining  only  of  weakness  or  heavi- 
ness in  the  affected  part. 

In  the  dry  form,  besides  a  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
some  loose  masses  may  be  present  in  the  interior  of  the  sheath. 

In  the  serous  variety,  the  sheath,  wiiich  is  thickened,  and  often 
irregularly  dilated,  contains  a  liquid  which  looks  like  concenti-ated 
synovial  fluid.  This  exists  in  different  degrees  of  tension,  the 
tumour  being  sometimes  tense  and  elastic,  and  sometimes  fluctuating 
freely.  When  the  hands  are  affected  the  fingers  are  kept  more  or 
less  flexed  in  the  palm,  the  patient  being  unable  to  extend  them  com- 
pletely. 

These  conditions  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculous  teno-synovitis, 
for  a  lipoma  of  the  tendon  sheath,  or  for  a  ganglion. 

Treatment. — Prolonged  rest,  with  counter-irritation,  mechanical 
support  with  pressure,  the  avoidance  of  frequent  or  violent  move- 
ments of  the  affected  part,  aspiration  followed  or  not  by  the  injection 
of  iodine,  incision  and  drainage,  and  complete  excision  of  a  localised 
collection,  are  each  of  service  in  suitable  cases. 
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Tua»<'rei<!nn^  Jeeio-syHOvitis. — The  best  and  most  simple 
classification  of  this  condition  is  that  adopted  by  Duplay  and  Reclus. 
They  describe  two  forms  :  the  first  associated  with  the  formation 
of  melon-seed  or  rice-shaped  bodies,  and  the  second  a  fungating 
synovitis. 

(1)  Tuberculous  feiio-st/iKivifis:,  hi/ffroiua  or  hydrops,  loifh  irielon- 
seed  or  rice-shaped  bodies. — Recent  research  has  served  to  differen- 
tiate from  true  chronic  serous  teno-synovitis  such  forms  of  teno- 
synovitis as  are  associated  witii  the  presence  of  rice-shaped  or 
melon-seed  bodies,  as  they  are  often  called  in  England.  These 
have  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous  in  origin  by  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  cyst  wall,  and  by  the  production  of  tuberculosis 
by  inoculation  experiments  with  the  melon-seed  bodies.  The  term 
compound  ganglion  was  till  recently  used  to  cover  these  cases  ;  but 
whether  it  comprehends  others  liesides  or  not  is  vexy  doubtful. 

In  most  cases  the  structure  of  the  lining  of  the  sheath  is  very 
chai-acteristic.  The  naked-eye  appearance  of  the  interior  varies  a 
good  deal.  Sometimes  it  is  smooth  ;  at  other  times  irregular  and 
covered  with  a  membrane,  separating  in  places ;  while  occasionally 
smail  melon-seed  masses  may  hang  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  a 
pedunculated  manner  from  it.  It  consists  of  an  outer,  more  or  less 
firm,  fibrous  wall,  a  middle  formed  of  granulation  tissue,  and  an  inner 
layer  of  a  fibrous-looking  material,  containing  a  few  nuclei  scattered 
through  its  substance.  In  the  outer  and  middle  walls  characteristic 
tuberculous  nodules  with  bacilli  can  be  seen. 

The  fluid  contents  vary  in  quantity  and  in  character.  It  is 
usually  a  clear  transparent  fluiil,  very  thin,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
but  little  above  that  of  water. 

The  melon-seed  or  rice-like  bodies  exist  also  in  a  variable  number, 
differing  a  good  deal  in  size  and  form,  the  average  size  being  a1)out  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  They  are  smooth  and  almost  polished  in  appear- 
ance, and  of  a  whitish  colour.  They  vary  somewhat  in  structure, 
being  sometimes  homogeneous  and  structureless,  and  i-esemljling 
fibrin ;  or  they  may  be  made  up  of  concentric  lamina^,  between  which 
there  may  be  some  finely  granular  material ;  or  they  may  be  formed 
of  groups  of  fatty  cells  and  masses  of  granular  or  reticulated  fibrin, 
arranged  in  an  areolar  structure,  as  described  and  figured  by  Nicaise, 
Poulet,  and  Vaillai'd  ;*  or,  again,  the  rice-like  body  may  consist 
entirely  of  a  cellular  structure  arranged  in  a  laminated  manner 
in  its  periphery. 

Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found,  but  very  occasionally,  in  these 
bodies.  Rarely,  distinct  miliary  tubercles  have  been  recognised  in 
them. 

Though  bacilli  may  apparently  not  be  pi'esent  in  the  rice-shaped 
bodies,  inoculation  with  them  generally  results  in  the  development 
of  a  tuberculous  process. 

They  are  now  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  innermost 


*  limit  (If  Chir..  1885. 
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layer  of  the  sheath,  which  is  partly  separated,  folded,  or  rolled  \x])  hy 
the  friction  and  play  exerted  by  the  tendons  upon  it. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  this  condition  is  usually  very  gradual. 
It  is  often  ascribed  to  some  sudden  strain,  as  in  lifting  a  very  heavy 
weight ;  at  other  times  it  would  appear  to  depend  on  habitually 
excessive  exercise,  as  involved  by  the  pursuit  of  some  laborious 
occupation,  as  wringing  clothes.  It  affects  women  much  more 
commonly  than  men ;  the  feeble  and  delicate  more  often  than  the 
robust  and  healthy  ;  and  those  with  tuberculous  antecedents,  or  with 
tuberculous  manifestations  elsewhere,  rather  than  those  in  whom 
there  is  no  history  of  such  liabilities  or  manifestations. 

The  tendon  sheaths  about  the  wrist  are  much  more  commonly 
affected  than  any  other.  The  symptoms  complained  of  are  a  vari- 
able amount  of  loss  of  power,  more  or  less  pain,  and  the  presence 
of  some  deformity.  The  swelling  or  tumour  fluctuates  freely,  and  in 
many  cases  the  existence  of  the  melon-seed  or  rice-shaped  bodies  can  be 
determined  by  the  peculiar  feeling  of  ill-defined  grating  or  crepitation 
which  they  yield  to  the  finger  as  they  slip  from  beneath  it  when 
pressed  on.  It  is  quite  characteristic  and  unmistakable,  and  is 
apparently  frictional,  being  due  to  their  movement  upon  the  interior 
of  the  sheath  and  upon  each  other.  If  the  swelling  is  considerable, 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  affected  parts  is  limited  pro- 
portionately (Fig.  473). 

They  are  very  chronic.  In  some  cases  the  superficial  structures 
may  become  involved,  and  a  fistulous  opening  may  result.  After  the 
cavity  has  become  infected  the  tuberculous  process  may  take  on  a 
more  fungating  character. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule,  this  condition  is  readily  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  fluctuation,  and  by  the  peculiar  feeling  given  to  the 
finger  by  the  rice-shaped  bodies.  It  is  sometimes  difiicult  without 
puncturing  to  differentiate  between  such  a  disease  of  the  tendon 
sheath  and  true  ganglion  when  the  latter  occupies  an  unusual 
position. 

Occasionally  a  lipoma  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  will  simulate  a 
tuberculous  teno-synovitis  of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and 
sometimes  a  chronic  abscess  or  gumma  may  present  symptoms  very 
suggestive  of  it. 

Treatment. — The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  to  slit  up  the  wall  of 
the  sac  along  its  whole  length,  evacuating  the  fluid  contents  and 
melon-seed  bodies,  scraping  carefully  and  thoroughly  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  wall,  and  soaking  it  for  a  little  with  strong  carbolic  lotion, 
or  with  chloride  of  zinc  solution.  Then,  after  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  sheath  together  with  silk  sutures,  close  the  skin  incision  also, 
and  apply  a  permanent  dressing. 

Other  methods  of  treatment  are  also  made  with  greater  or  less 
success — such  as  aspiration,  or  aspiration  followed  by  the  injection  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  glycerine  and  iodoform,  and  liquid  carbolic  acid. 
The  incision  and  drainage,  with  or  without  division  of  the  annular 
ligament  in  the  variety  afi'ecting  the  flexor  tendons  at  the  wrist,  was 
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at  one  time  often  performed,  and  wai5  frequently  followed  by  good 
results. 

(2)  Fimgating  teno-synovifyis  is  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  covering  the  tendons  and  the  interior  of  their 
sheaths.  It  behaves  in  much  the  same  way  as  tuberculous  conditions 
elsewhere.  It  may  commence  in  the  tendon  sheath,  or  it  may  arise 
secondarily  to  disease  of  an  adjacent  bone  or  joint,  or  to  tuberculous 
affection  in  the  superjacent  subcutaneous  tissue. 

It  develops  under  conditions  and  circumstances  very  similar  to 
those  already  described  in  the  case  of  teno  synovitis  with  melon-seed 
bodies.  The  tendon  sheaths  affected  are  those  in  the  hand  and  feet 
especially,  and  in  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ankle  joint. 

It  may  be  limited  to  a  short  length  only  of  tlie  lining  membrane 
of  a  sheath,  or  it  may  extend  along  its  whole  length  and  to  tliose 
adjacent  to  it.  It  may  reach  to  the  bones  or  joints  in  immediate 
relation  with  it,  or  it  may  destroy  the  sheath  and  superficial  con- 
nective tissue,  and  discharge  externally. 

The  structure  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  is  typically 
tuberculous,  and  often  sliows  giant-cells  of  the  greatest  size  and  perfec- 
tion. It  varies  quite  as  much  in  structure  and  appearance  as  does 
tlie  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint  when  affected  by  tul^ercle.  The 
tendon  may  remain  unaffected  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  may  glide 
through  the  pulpy  tissue  unchanged.  Later,  it  also  becomes  covered 
with  similar  granulation  tissue,  which  eats  its  way  in  between  the 
bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  breaking  them  up,  and  finally  rendering  the 
tendon  functionless.  The  granulation  tissue  may  escape  from  the 
sheatli  through  a  comparatively  small  aperture,  and  may  form  a  large 
f ungating  rimshroom-like  mass  beneath  the  skin. 

The  behaviour  of  the  tendon  sheaths  when  affected  secondarily  to 
disease  in  adjacent  bone,  joint,  connective  tissue,  or  tendon  slieath 
differs  in  no  important  par- 
ticular from  the  disease 
starting  primarily  in  them. 

Symptoms. — The  tumour 
occupies  the  position  of  part 
or  the  whole  of  a  tendon 
sheath.  When  limited,  it 
can  be  readily  mistaken  for 
a  fatty  tumour,  or  for  a 
sarcomatous  tumour  of  the 
exterior  of  the  tendon  sheath,  or  for  sarcoma  or  .syphilitic  disease 
of  its  interior. 

Fig.  471  illustrates  a  case  of  primary  tuljerculosis  of  a  portion  of 
the  synovial  lining  of  the  tendon  sheath  of  the  index  finger.  The 
growth  presented  no  sign  of  caseation  whatever ;  it  contained  a 
large  number  of  giant-cells,  and  of  epithelioid  cells. 

Fig.  472  represents  a  f ungating  tuberculous  teno-isjaiovitis  in  an 
old  woman,  affecting  the  palmar  synovial  sheaths  with'  those  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  to  a  variable  extent.    In  the  case  of  tlie  thumb, 


Fig.  471.— Tuberculous  Teno-synovitis. 
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two  large  mushroom-like  masses  covered  the  sheath.  The  sheath 
and  superjacent  skin  of  the  little  finger  liad  been  destroyed  in  places, 


Fig.  472. — Tuberculous  Teuo-syuovitis. 


and  a  sinular  result  has  been  brought  about  on  the  side  of  the  index 
finger. 

Treatment. — It  re-acts  to  the  same  remedies  as  tubercle  does  else- 
where; and  if  it  does  not  yield  to  them,  should  be  treated  by  as 
tliorough  removal  as  the  anatomy  of  the  affected  parts  will  allow. 

Ganglion. — A  ganglion  is  a  rounded,  well-defined  tumour,  seldom 
reaching  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  usually  much  smaller,  occurring 
most  frequently  about  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist,  and  especially  on 
its  dorsal  aspect ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  on  the 
fiexor  aspect  of  the  fingers,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot,  and 
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about  the  insertions  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  These  cysts  occur 
most  frequently  m  females  and  cUuing  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Musicians,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  pursuits  in  which  much  strain 
is  thrown  habitually  on  the  tendons  about  tiie  wrist,  are  [)eculiarl}" 
liable  to  them. 

Sijiiiptoms. — They  are  rounded  or  flattened  tumours,  sometimes 
soft  and  fluctuating,  at  other  times  so  tensely  distended  as  to 
simulate  a  solid  tumour. 

Pathology. — They  consist  of  a  Hbrous  cyst  wall,  with  a  more  or 
less  perfect  endothelial  lining,  with  contents  which  are  characteristic 
in  appearance,  being  jelly-like  or  colloid  in  consistence. 

They  but  rarely  communicate  with  the  interior  of  adjacent  joints 
or  tendon  sheaths,  though  almost  invariably  they  are  found  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  fibrous  coverings  of  these  structures, 
but  more  frequently  and  more  closely  with  the  joint  capsule  than 
with  the  tendon  sheath.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  these  tumours  are  developed.  In  his  valuable 
article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  IScience,  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Chicago,  states  that  the  theories  as  to  their  origin  may  be  considered 
under  three  headings  : — 

(«)  As  a  tunicary  hernia  of  a  joint  capsule  or  tendon  sheath. 
The  objections  to  this  view  are  that  ganglia  do  not  occur  at  those 
parts  of  the  sheath  which  are  subject  to  sacculation  under  pressure, 
and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  previous  distension  of  tendon  sheaths, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  contents,  and  the  absence  of  any  com- 
munication with  tendon  and  sheath  cavities. 

{h)  Gosselin  found  existing  normally  in  joints  pouch-like  cryjits 
or  glands;  and  Michon  found  the  same  structures  in  tendon  sheaths. 
It  is  from  these  that  ganglia  are  supposed  to  originate. 

(c)  The  ganglia  are  new  formations,  having  no  connection  with 
the  tendon  sheaths  or  joints  (Teichmann  and  Knorr). 

Treatment. — The  most  satisfactoiy  operative  procedure  consists 
in  excising  the  tumour,  which,  if  satisfactorily  performed,  is  in- 
varial)ly  successful  in  pi'eventing  recurrence.  Rui)ture  of  the  cyst 
wall  ))y  a  sharp  blow  or  by  firm  pressure  or  subcutaneous  section  of 
the  wall  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  permanent  disappearance 
of  the  tumour ;  but,  as  a  rule,  such  ti'eatment  is  only  palliative. 

Difficulty  may  occasionally  occur  in  diflerentiating  ganglia  from 
solid  tumours  of  tendon  sheaths,  such  as  filjroma,  lipoma,  sar- 
coma, tuberculous  nodule,  and  gumma  ;  also  from  bursa-  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints. 

Compound  or  diffuse  palmar  ganglion.— This  condition  is 
very  often  an  examjjle  of  that  form  of  tul)erculous  teno-synovitis 
associated  with  melon-seed  bodies  (|iage  21).  There  exists  in  the 
palm  (jf  the  hand  and  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  fore-ai'm  a 
swelling,  which  is  subdivided  into  two  by  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  the  portion  above  the  ligament  being  usually  much  more 
prominent  than  that  in  the  i:)alm.  It  fluctuates  freely  ;  and  on 
manipulation,  it  yields  to  the  tinger  the  peculiar  crepitating  sensation 
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already  referred  to  (page  22).  Occasionally  the  swelling  is  con- 
tinued along  the  vaginal  sheath  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  less 
frequently  along  the  sheath  of  the  little  linger.  Earely,  apparently 
sepaiate  enlargements  are  seen  in  the  palm  or  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
other  digits. 

The  patient  is  unable  to  flex  the  liand  beyond  a  certain  degree, 
and  complete  extension  is  also  impossible. 

Fig.  473  represents  this  condition  affecting  the  extensor  tendons 
in  the  hand  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-nine.  Her  mother  and  two 
of  her  children  had  died  of  consumption.  When  nineteen  years 
old  she  sxiffered  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  with  sup- 
puration, and  later  I'rom  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip,  from  both  of 
which  she  recovered  completely.  About  six  years  ago  she  sprained 
her  wrist  when  turning  a  mangle,  a.nd  very  soon  afterwards  a  lump 
formed  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  this  increased  in  size,  without  much 
pain,  till  it  reached  the  bulk  indicated  by  the  figure.    The  swelling 


laid  freely  open  by  Mr.  Clement  Lucas;  the  numerous  melon-seed 
bodies,  and  the  fluid  contents,  were  removed ;  the  wall  of  the  cavity 
was  carefully  scraped  and  soaked  with  strong  carbolic  lotion,  and 
the  divided  structures  were  then  accurately  sutured.  Union  took 
place  under  a  single  dressing. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  roughly  indicated  by  this  case, 
since  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  disease  is  iisually  tuber- 
culous. 

Syphilitic  affection  of  tendon  sheaths.— During  the  secondary 
stage  the  tendon  sheaths  may  be  aftected  by  a  painless  distension, 
which  is  often  symmetrical.  This  is  a  veiy  rare  aflection,  and  has 
been  observed  mainly  in  the  sheatlis  of  the  extensor  tendons  in  the 
hand  and  foot.  It  develops  suddenly,  fluctuates  freely,  is  not  tender, 
nor  is  the  skin  over  it  inflamed.  But  little  limitation  of  movement  of 
the  afl'ected  parts  results  from  this  condition. 

Like  the  other  syphilitic  manifestations  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated,  it  yields  at  once  to  remedies.  This  association,  and  the 
result  of  treatment,  with  the  freedom  from  pain  and  tenderness, 
and  the  absence  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  serve  to  render  the  diagnosis 
certain. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  affections  of  tendons  usually  appear  about 
live  years  after  contagion,  but  they  may  not  do  so  for  very  many 
years.    The  affection  depends  upon  the  development  of  gummata. 


Fig.  473. — Diffuse  Ganglion  of  Extensor  Tendons, 


fluctuated  freely, 
and  gave  on 
careful  palpation 
a  crepitating- 
sensation.  The 
depression  below 
its  centre  was 
caused  by  the 
annular  liga- 
ment.    It  was 
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Besides  the  tendons,  the  aponeurotic  expansions  of  nmscles  may 
also  be  aflected.  Tlie  aponeuroses  of  the  vasti,  the  tendo  Achillis, 
and  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  Mngers  are  those  most  often  attacked. 

Fig.  47-1:  illustrates  such  an  atlection  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  gumma  may  be  present  as  a  greyisli-yellow  elastic  mass  on 
the  surface  of  the  tendon  ;  or  the  latter  may  be  broken  and  invaded  by 
the  syphilitic  material,  which 
also  involves  and  destroys 
superficial  or  adjacent  struc- 
tures. 

Again,  the  tendons,  as 
well  as  the  tendon  sheaths, 
may  be  involved  by  exten- 
sion from  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  joints  with  which  they 
are  in  immediate  relation. 

To  difierentiate  these 
conditions  from  those  due 
to  tubercle  is  often  very 
difficult  indeed,  and  in  some 
cases  one  is  obliged  clinically 
to  rely  on  the  rate  and 
degree  of  alteration  resulting 
from  the  administration  of 
anti-syphilitic  remedies.  The 
age  and  physical  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  the  pre- 
sence or  lustory  of  any  other 
syphilitic  manifestation,  may 
help  to  distinguish  these  con- 
ditions. Should  the  gumma- 
tous material  have  softened, 
and  ulceration  of  the  su|)er- 
jacent  skin  with  the  forma- 
tion of  ragged  undermined 
sores,  with  "  wash-leather  " 
sloughs  have  come  about,  a 
mistake  can  hai'dly  be  made. 

At  the  same  time,  if  these  conditions  are  untreated,  they  may 
continue  for  months  or  years  without  much  destruction  of  parts 
ensuing. 

It  must  be  hard  or  impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish 
between  a  primary  gummatous  affection  of  the  tendon  and  a 
similar  change  commencing  in  the  synovial  lining  of  the  tendon 
sheath.  It  happens  occasionally  that  tertiary  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  mistaken  for  whitlow,  gout,  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  and  sarcoma  of  the  tendon  sheath. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  tertiary  manifestations  of 
sypliilis,  especially  when  they  have  become  infective  by  destruction 


Fig.  474. — Syphilitic  Disease  (Gumma)  of  the 
Tendo  Achillis.    (Duplay  aud  Keclus.) 
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of  the  skin,  may  take  some  considerable  time  in  yielding  to 
anti-syphilitic  remedies. 

Rheumatic  nodules. — These  are  hard,  subcutaneous,  more  or 
less  rounded  masses,  consisting  of  round  and  spindle  cells.  They 


Fig.  475.  — Elieumatic  Nodules.    (Dr.  Newton  Pitt's  case.) 


form  on  fascise  and  tendons,  and  vary  in  size  from  small  nodules 
which  can  be  just  felt  to  masses  as  large  as  a  big  pea. 

These  ai'e  most  numerous  about  the  lingers,  hands,  and  wrist ; 
but  are  also  not  uncommonly  observed  about  the  elbows,  knees, 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra;,  and  scapulae. 


_^..-n^1^1llTm;l|!'^'l!^i)fiiiji|;|^■'fi;^|}l, 


Fig.  476.— Hlieumatic  Nodules.    (Dr.  Newton  Pitt's  case.) 

They  are  not  often  painful  or  tender.  They  may  develop  during 
or  after  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism  ;  or  they  may  arise  quite 
independently.  Their  presence  is  always  indicative  of  that  of 
rheumatism. 

They  often  form  very  rapidly,  and  last  usually  for  sev  eral  weeks 
or  months. 

They  are  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
They  have  been  observed  in  association  with  severe  and  chronic 
rheumatic  endocarditis. 
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Figs.  475  and  476  represents  tliese  nodular  masses  which  de- 
veloped in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Newton  Pitt's. 

III.    CONTRACTION"  OF  FASCI.^. 
Dupuytren's  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

I*atSa«!<>s|-y. — Tliis  condition  consists  in  wliat  is  apparently  a 
cicatricial  contraction  and  hypertrophy  of  the  palmar  fascia,  of  the 
superjacent  skin,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  vaginal  sheaths  and 
palmaris  longus  tendon. 

In  undergoing  this  change  the  fascia  first  Ijecomes  adhei-ent  to 
the  skin  in  the  j^osition  of  the  natural  grooves,  the  skin  changing 
its  character  a'nd  blending  insejaarably  with 
the  subjacent  fascia.  The  intermediate  con- 
\'exities  of  the  skin  in  the  palm  are  also  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  tissues  of  the  corium  are 
rendered  abnormally  dense.  Occasionally  the 
vaginal  slieath  becomes  involved  separately 
or  in  continuity  with  the  fascial  processes, 
and  a  sharp  bridledike  ridge  results. 

Fig.  477  represents  a  case  of  Dupuytren's 
contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia  of  many 
years'  standing. 

As  time  goes  on  the  articulations  of  the 
phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones  alter  their 
foi'm,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  assump- 
tion of  the  position  of  flexion  ;  and  that  por- 
tion   of  the  articular   cartilage  which  no 

longer  performs  its  articular  function  under-     ^.  -r>      ^  . 

^       i  Fig.   477.  —  Dupajtreii's 

goes  degenerative  changes.      I  he    anterior  ,  Contraction, 

ligaments  of  the  joints  also  become  perma- 
nently shortened,  and   in   very  advanced  cases  afford  with  the- 
sliortened  muscle  and  tendons  an  absolute  bar  to  the  restitution  of 
the  tinger  in  the  straightened  position. 

These  changes  are  described  fully  in  a  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  xliii. 

SyiMjttftms. — The  disease  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  male 
sex,  a,iid  rarely  appears  vmder  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  It 
commences  in  the  little  finger,  which  becomes  flexed  upon  the  palm, 
and  gradually  extends  outwards  to  the  other  fingers,  and  finally  to 
the  thumb; 

The  amount  of  flexion  of  the  fingers  may  become  so  e.Ktreme  as 
to  render  the  hand  useless.    The  disease  is  painless  in  its  progress. 

Caii<aiati4>ii. — The  factors  that  determine  the  development  of 
the  deformity  are  often  very  obscure.  When  it  occurs  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  it  is  j^robably  gouty  or  rheumatic  in  origin.  It  is 
frequently  hereditary.  It  would  seem  in  some  ctxses  to  be  started 
by  a  wound  of  the  palm,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  habitual  pressure 
of  some  instrument  or  support. 
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Frequently,  no  cause  for  its  development  can  be  found.  It  seems 
to  occur  with  equal  frequency  among  the  rich  and  poor ;  but  the 
tendency  to  its  development  increases  with  age. 

Treatmeiat. — The  form  of  treatment  varies  largely  with  the 
degree,  character,  and  duration  of  the  condition. 

In  slight  cases  the  frequent  use  of  manipulation  and  friction, 
with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  splint  at  night  time,  will  serve  to  remove 
or  prevent  the  return  of  the  deformity.  It  is  well  to  warn  the 
patient  that  whatever  means  are  used  to  straighten  the  lingers,  they 
are  liable  subsequently  to  return  to  their  flexed  position,  unless  this 
tendency  be  opposed  by  constant  attention. 

In  more  advanced  cases  multiple  subcutaneous  sections  of  the 
tense  processes  of  fasciae,  with  the  liberation  as  far  ds  possible  by 
the  same  means  of  the  superjacent  skin,  where  it  is  blended  with 
the  fascia  in  the  natural  furrows  of  the  palm,  will  permit  of  the 
fingers  being  brought  into  a  position  of  more  or  less  complete  ex- 
tension. A  sjslint  should  be  applied,  and  the  position  of  the  fingers 
improved  daily.  Later,  when  the  wounds  have  healed,  manipulation 
and  splinting  at  night-time  will  be  of  much  service. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  open  method  is  more  useful.  Dupuy- 
tren  used  to  perform  this  operation  by  cutting  transversely  across 
the  tense  skin  and  subjacent  fascia.  The  objections  to  this  treat- 
ment may  be  largely  obviated  by  using  an  abundant  skin  graft, 
when  it  forms  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  method  of  multiple  sub- 
cutaneous section. 

Goyrand,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision,  exposed  the  tense 
bands,  and  then  divided  them  transversely ;  and  Hardie  modified 
this  method  by  removing  portions  of  fascia  between  the  transverse 
sections. 

A  more  or  less  complete  excision  of  the  contracted  fascia  and 
its  processes,  together  with  a  liberal  use  of  skin  grafts,  sometimes 
gives  very  good  results. 

In  long-standing  and  severe  cases  these  measures,  however 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  even  when  combined  with  section  of  the 
tense  tendons  and  anterior  ligaments  of  the  joints,  may  be  of  no  use 
owing  to  the  extensive  bony,  ligamentous,  and  other  changes. 

Diag'MOsas. — Dupuytren's  contraction  may  be  simulated  by  the 
contraction  of  the  fingers  resulting  from  the  prolonged  \ise  of  splints, 
the  flexor  muscles  having  been  retained  for  an  excessive  period  in  a 
position  of  flexion. 

Again,  a  wound  of  the  palm  or  fingers,  or  the  condition  which 
follows  a  septic  teno-synovitis  in  the  palm,  may  produce  a  deformity 
which  somewhat  resembles  it. 

The  position  of  extreme  flexion  and  adduction  of  feeble  old  age, 
and  the  deformities  of  the  hand  in  certain  paralyses,  may  also  be 
mistaken  for  it.  A  careful  examination  of  the  part  will,  however, 
serve  to  difierentiate  it  from  these  conditions. 

Contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia. — This  does  not  seem  to 
develop  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  hand.  This 
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fascia  is,  however,  frequently  found  to  be  aljnonnally  short  in 
deforiuities,  both  congenital  and  acquired.  In  marked  cases  of 
talipes  varus  it  is  necessary  to  divide  this  structure  freely  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  foot  being  placed  in  a  position  of  abduction. 

In  "pes  cavus,"  "hollow,"  or  "clawed  foot,"  the  plantar  fascia 
stands  out  rigidly  and  firmly,  and  offers  a  large  proportion  of  the 
resistance  which  is  experienced  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  Ilex  the 
foot.  By  some  surgeons  this  contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia  has 
been,  among  many  others,  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
deforaiity.  The  shortening  of  the  fascia  is,  however,  only  an  asso- 
ciated result,  as  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Parkin.* 
From  a  consideration  of  it,  it  is  shown  that  in  pes  cavas  it  is  rarely 
necessary  or  advisable  to  divide  the  contracted  fascia. 

Tlie  same  apparent  conti'action  of  the  plantar  fascia  takes  place 
in  many  paralyses  and  deformities,  and  it  is  consequent  upon  altera- 
tions in  the  relative  positions  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones. 


IV.    AFFECTIONS  OF  BURS^. 
Chronic  enlargement  of  bursae  connected  with  joints  or 

tendons. — it  is  usually  the  custom  to  group  bursa'  of  all  kinds 
under  one  heading,  but  this  is  obviously  incorrect. 

For  instance,  the  burste  in  communication  with  joints  or  lietween 
bones  and  tendons,  or  between  tendons,  or  prolonged  from  a  joint 
cavity  around  a  tendon,  may  be  distended  for  a  long  period  of  thw 
without  showing  any  tendency  to  undergo  such  change  as  results 
from  the  dej^osit  of  fibiin  upon  the  interior  of  the  sac. 

When  a  bursa  which  communicates  with  the  intejior  of  a  joint 
is  chronically  enlarged,  its  distension  is  usuallj'  due  to  some  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  joint  with  which  it  communicates,  and  not 
to  any  primary  morbid  condition  in  the  bursa  itself.  This  may  be 
an  excessive  use  of  the  joints,  producing  an  abnormally  large  quantity 
of  synovial  Huid,  or  it  may  result  from  synovitis  set  up  by  damage 
to  a  fibro-cartilage,  or  from  a  loose  body,  or  from  one  of  the  varieties 
of  osteo-arthritis — usually  the  mechanical  or  traumatic.  This  last 
variety  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker. 

£ials(Vf;eBDi<i'sit  of  tlie  sesaii  eiii4>iai8»g-ati4><>i9ts  lKiii-»a.-^A 
good  example  of  the  condition  just  described  is  afibrded  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  bursa  between  the  semi-membi-anosus  and  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
in  Fig.  478.  When  the  knee  joint  is  extended,  a  rounded,  well- 
defined  tense  swelling  is  seen  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  popli- 
teal space,  and  to  be  slightly  more  prominent  in  its  inner  than  in  its 
outer  part.  It  fluctuates  distinctly.  When  the  knee  joint  is  flexed 
the  tension  in  the  bursal  cavity  is  diminished,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
much  less  conspicuous,  owing  partly  to  some  of  the  iiuid  contents 

*  Trausactions  of  the  Medico-Oliirurgical  Societj',  vol.  l.\.^iv. 
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passing  into  the  joint,  and  partly  to  the  loss  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  muscles  and  fascite. 

Diagnosis. — Some  doubt  may  arise  in  the  surgeon's  mind  as  to 
the  character  of  the  tumour.    For  instance,  such  a  swelling  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  aneurysm,  an  abscess,  an  enlarged  gland,  or  a  solid 
tumour. 

It  is  distinguished  from  an  aneurysm  by  the 
fact  that  if  compressed  while  the  circulation 
through  the  femoral  ai'tery  is  controlled,  no  change 
takes  place  in  its  bulk.  It  does  not  possess  the 
same  distinct  expansile  character,  the  impulse 
being  simply  transmitted.  Any  limit  that  may 
be  present  is  ill-defined  and  indistinct.  In 
many  cases,  when  the  cyst  is  not  very  lai-ge,  it 
can  be  displaced  and  separated  from  the  artery. 

Aspiration  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  at 
once  determines  the  character  of  the  tumour  in 
any  doubtful  case. 

From  an  abscess  the  enlarged  bursa  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long  histoiy  and  the  absence 
of  any  signs  of  inflammation,  such  as  great  pain, 
inability  to  flex  or  extend  the  knee  joint  com- 
pletely, local  tenderness,  and  ill-defined  brawny 
induration,  etc.  The  abscesses  most  commonly 
found  in  this  situation  are  glandular  or  due  to 
necrosis  of  bone — usually  of  the  portion  of  the 
femur  forming  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space. 

Treatment. — When  such  a  condition  results 
from  excessive  use,  as  from  football,  etc.,  a  rest 
from  violent  exercise,  assisted  perhaps 
by  a  little  local  pressure,  may  bring 
about  the  diminution  or  disappearance 
of  the  tumour.  Though  these  tumours 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  is  but 
very  rarely  that  they  cause  sufficient 
pain  or  discomfort  to  make  the  patient 
desire  that  they  should  be  treated  by 
more  radical  measures. 

Aspiration,  followed  by  blistering 
and  rest,  is  frequently  made  use  of  with  more  or  less  advantage. 
Also  after  aspirating,  injections  of  iodine  and  carbolic  acid  lotion 
are  occasionally  introduced.  Obviously,  the  most  certain  method 
is  the  careful  removal  of  the  entire  tumour. 

Enlai'g^cincmt  of  other  bitrsae  eonneclod  wiSBi  joints 
or  tendons. — The  sub-deltoid  bursa,  which  occasionally  establishes 
a  communication  with  the  shoulder  joint,  may  become  enlarged,  and 
form  a  definite  rounded  tumour  which  may  protrude  forwards  be- 
tween the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major. 

The  bursa  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  g7-eat  trochanter,. 


478.— Chronic  Enlargement 
of  tbe  Bursa  between  the 
semi  -  meinbranosus  and  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius. 
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that  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  tlie  long  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  the  bursa  that  occasionally  persists  beneath 
the  quadriceps  (Fig.  479),  and  that  beneath  the^worts,  may  all  become 
chronically  enlarged.  In  almost  all  these  there  is  little  tendency  to 
tlie  dejiosition  of  fibrinous  material  upon  tlie  interior  of  the  sac  wall. 

The  treatment  of  these  burstii  is  to  be  conducted  upon  tlie  same 
lines  as  are  indicated  above  in  dealing  with 
tlie   treatment    of    the  semi-membranosus 
bursa. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  bursse  which 
are  not  connected  with  joints. — Such 

bursa^,  when  chronically  intlamefl,  have, 
unlike  the  burste  above  described,  their  walls 
mucli  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  layers 
of  fibrin  in  their  interior,  so  that  in  some 
cases  all  evidence  of  the  original  cavity 
may  disappear.  Examjiles  are  aflbrded  by 
the  bursa  patellis,  the  olecranon  bursa,  the 
liursa  over  the  tuber  ischii,  the  bursa  be- 
tween the  ligamentum  patellte  and  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  many  others  (Fig.  480). 

A  bursa  may  be  developed  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  over  any  prominent  bony  part 
when  it  is  exposed  habitually  to  abnormal 
pressure.  Such  are  seen  in  cases  of  talipes 
varus  of  old  standing,  in  labourers  who  carry 
loads  on  the  back,  and  in  other  similar  con- 
ditions. In  all  such  cases  the  enlai-ged  bursa 
acts  as  a  water-pillow  and  serves  to  save  the 
skin  from  comjireKsion  such  as  it  could  not 
liear  without  undergoing  inflammator\r 
change. 

When  the  bursaj  become  enlarged,  they 
are  troublesome,  partly  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  and  partly  because  they  become  painful 
and  inflamed  when  pressed  on.  In  some 
cases  ulceration  of  the  superjacent  skin  may 
result. 

Enlnvg^eineiit  of  Use  bursa  |>»tolIa>. 

— Perhaps  the  bursa  whicli  most  commonly  presents  the  condi- 
tions above  described  is  the  bursa  patella.  This,  when  chronically 
enlarged,  is  spoken  of  as  "  housemaid's  knee."  If  one  kneels 
with  the  body  erect,  tlie  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the 
ground  through  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  but  when  the  body  is 
supported  on  the  knees  and  left  hand,  as  in  scrubbing  floors,  the 
lower  half  of  the  patella,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  liga- 
mentum patellse  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  pressure.  This  is 
greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  As  a  consequence,  the 
bursa  patelUe,  which  corresponds  in  its  position  to  the  points  of 


Fig.  479.— Disteuded  Coudi- 
tion  of  the  Bursa  be- 
neath the  suborureiis, 
which  iu  this  case  had 
not  communicated  with 
the  general  synovial 
cavity  of  the  knee  joiut. 
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greatest  pi'essiu'e  in  this  last  posture,  becomes  enlarged.  If  the 
process  of  enlargement  be  a  chronic  one,  the  wall  of  the  sac  is 
gradually  thickened  by  the  deposit  of  layers  of  a  fibrinous  material 
upon  its  interior,  the  oldest  laj'ers  gradually  organising.  After  a 
time  the  remaining  cavity  may  itself  become  obliterated,  and  a  solid 
tumour  result. 

In  some  occupations  where  the  workman  is,  izi  kneeling,  obliged 
to  occupy  various  attitudes,  the  bursa  may  cover  the  whole  of  the 
patella,  and  may  extend  downwards  below  the  tibial  tubercle.  This 
extensive  development  is  seen  occasionally  in  plumbers. 

If  neglected,  pressure  may  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  .skin  over 
the  tumour,  which  may  itself  be  opened  and  infected,  a  discharg- 
ing foul  sinus  and  cavity 
resulting. 

Enlargement  ot 
otlier  biirssc  wliicli 
are  not  connected 
witii  joints.  —  The 
bursa  over  the  olecranon 
may  be  enlarged.  The 

480. — Chronic  Eulargemeut  ot 
tlie  Bursa  situated  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  sartorius,  gracilis 
and  semitendinosus  tendons. 


term  miner's  elboiv  is  frequently 
applied  to  this  condition  because 
it  is  so  commonly  present  in 
men  engaged  in  this  form  of 
labour.  It  results  from  any 
pressure  exerted  habitually  and 
intermittently  upon  the  hinder 
The  changes  which  ensue  in  this  bursa 
do  not  differ  from  those  described  in  the  bursa  patelkv. 

The  bursa  over  the  tuber  ischii  is  enlarged  in  a  similar  manner 
in  weavers  and  in  those  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  very  sedentary 
type. 

In  the  tailor  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  external  malleoli  in  the 
particular  attitude  assumed  results  in  the  development  of  bursal 
tumours  over  these  bony  prominences.  These  form  the  "  tailor's 
bursje. " 

There  ai-e  three  bursEe  in  relation  with  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid 
cartilage,  which  may  become  chronically  enlarged.  They  are  :  (1)  The 
anti-thyroid  bursa,  which  covers  the  pomum  Adami ;  (2)  the  infra- 
hyoid bursa,  which  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
over  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament  up  to  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid 
bone ;  and  (.3)  the  supra-hyoid  bursa,  which  lies  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  hyoid  bone  between  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glossus 
muscles.    The  infra-hyoid  bursa  is  most  often  affected. 


surface  of  the  olecranon. 
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In  such  as  are  employed  in  carrying  loads  on  the  shouldei',  the 
acromial  bursa — a  subcutaneous  bursa,  which  covers  the  upper  surface 
of  the  acromion — is  occasionally  enlarged,  and  may  form  a  tumour  as 
large  as  a  tennis-ball. 

The  "  carpet-la  ijers  bursa  "  is  an  enlargement  a  bursa  which  is 
present  in  normal  conditions  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  It 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  stretcher,  an  instrument  which  is  worked 
by  repeatedly  knocking  the  knee  against  it. 

In  many  of  these  burste,  instead  of  the  exterior  of  the  wall  l)eing 
thickened  by  the  deposit  of  fibrin,  portions  of  the  wall  may  l^ecome 
detached  and  form  loose  bodies,  or  pedunculated  masses  of  fibrin 
may  remain  attached  to  the  thickened  wall. 

Occasionally  an  already  enlarged  bursa  becomes  acutely  dis 
tended,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  blood  into  its  cavity.  The  blood 
may  become  decolorised  and  organised,  and  form  loose  bodies. 

Ti'catiiiciit  of  oiilai;fe<l  t>iii-§H;  wliicli  are  not  con 
nectod  witli  joiiit<!>. — The  several  measures  which  can  be  adopted 
depend  chiefly  on  the  fluidity  of  contents,  the  thickness  of  tlie  wall, 
and  the  presence  of  pedunculated  or  free  masses  in  the  cavity. 

Sometimes  under  the  influence  of  prolonged  rest  and  counter- 
irritation  a  large  fluid  bui'sa  may  suljside. 

Aspiration,  associated  with  pressure,  is  useful  under  the  same 
circumstances.  It  is  used  in  two  ways — either  by  completely  empty- 
ing the  sac  of  its  contents  at  one  sitting  or  by  sevei-al  tappings,  a 
proportion  only  being  removed  on  each  occasion. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  movable  bodies  are  present  these  methods 
are  not  permanently  curative.  In  such  cases  the  cavity  must  be 
incised  along  its  lengtli  and  scraped,  or  the  bursa  must  be  excised. 

In  old-standing  tliin-walled  bursje  a  cure  may  result  from  a 
rupture  of  the  sac  wall,  and  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  contents  into 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  To  do  this,  the  tumour  is  flrst 
rendered  tense  by  placing  the  limb  in  a  suitable  position.  The  same 
result  may  be  brought  about  by  an  extensive  subcutaneous  section  of 
the  wall  of  the  sac. 

When  such  methods  have  failed,  or  when  the  wall  of  the  sac  is 
thickened,  excision  yields  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  remoA'ing 
such  a  tumour,  the  surgeon  must  remove  every  portion  of  it,  or  a 
recurrence  may  take  place.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  diverticula 
are  occasionally  present,  and  that  bursal  cavities  may  exist  in  several 
planes,  and  intercommunicate  through  oiienings  in  the  fasciie  or 
aponeurosis.  This  is  seen  most  frequently  in  enlargement  of  the 
bursa  patell;B. 

Acute  inflammation  of  a  bursa:  Acute  bursitis.— This 

usually  results  from  an  injury,  and  is  due  either  to  a  single  heavy 
blow  or  to  excessive  abnormal  pressure.  It  may  affect  for  the  first 
time  a  bursa  that  is  normal  in  structure ;  or  a  chronically  enlarged 
bui'sa  of  some  standing  may  become  acutely  inflamed  from  being 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  pressure  largely  in  excess  of  that  which 
originally  determined  its  enlargement.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter 
c  2 
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condition,  the  bursa  which  develops  over  the  inner  part  of  the  head 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  when  the  toe  is  displaced  outwards — 
hallux  valgus — readily  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  and  occasionally 
suppurates  when  exposed  to  an  unusual  amount  of  j^ressure.  A 
sudden  strain  may  bring  about  a  very  painful  acute  inflammation. 
One  of  the  varieties  of  "  tennis  elbow "  depends  on  an  acutely- 
inflamed  condition  of  the  bursa  between  the  biceps  tendon  and  the 
tubercle  on  the  radius. 

Again,  a  bursa  may  become  acutely  inflamed,  and  may  suppurate 
by  becoming  involved  in  an  infective  cellulitis  which  has  started  in 
the  connective  tissue  in  its  vicinity.  Or  a  normal  or  already  enlarged 
bursa  may  be  laid  open  by  a  wound,  and  so  infected,  an  acute 
suppurative  process  resulting. 

Treatment. — If  the  inflammation  be  not  acute,  it  will  subside  with 
rest  and  cooling  lotions,  assisted  subsequently  by  counter-irritation. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  sujDpuration,  the  tumour  should  be  laid 
freely  open  and  packed  with  gauze. 

In  some  cases,  where  an  old  enlarged  bursa  has  become  acutely 
inflamed,  a  complete  e.xcision  may  be  the  best  treatment. 

Bunion. — Tlie  term  bunion  is  usually  applied  to  the  bursa  which 
develops  over  the  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
where,  owing  to  the  outward  displacement  of  the  first  phalanx  by  the 
form  of  the  boot,  the  sensitive  cartilage  covering  this  portion  of  the 
bone  is  exposed  to  an  unaccustomed  pressure.  This  bursa  may 
inflame  and  suppurate,  and  the  abscess  so  formed  may  extend  into 
and  involve  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 

As  age  advances,  the  articular  cartilage  over  the  uncovered  portion 
of  the  head  becomes  replaced  by  synovial  membrane,  and  then  by 
periosteum.  The  inner  half  of  the  head  of  the  bone  wastes,  and  the 
bursa  disappears,  there  being  no  longer  any  necessity  for  its  existence. 

Treatment. — To  alleviate  the  pain  which  results  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  bui'sa,  all  pressure  upon  the  sensitive  articular  cai-tilage 
must  be  removed  by  altering  the  form  of  the  boot,  or  by  placing  the 
phalanx  in  its  original  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means 
of  some  mechanism  alone,  or  combined  with  operative  interference, 
such  as  the  subcutaneous  division  of  all  the  soft  parts  which  oppose 
restitution.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  joint  may  be  excised  partly 
or  completely,  or  the  atrophy  that  takes  place  in  advanced  life  may  be 
brought  aV)Out  at  once  by  cutting  away  the  inner  half  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  with  a  chisel.  This  last  method  is  appai-ently  the  most 
scientific,  and  is  very  effectual.  The  form  of  treatment  to  be  adopted 
must  vary  lai'gely  with  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  deformity,  and 
with  the  sex,  age,  and  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  bursae. — Bursa?  may  be  aflected  pri- 
marily with  tuberculous  disease,  or  secondarily.  The  latter  is  seen 
frequently  in  the  distension  of  the  bursa  between  the  inner  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semi-membranosus  with  tubei'culous 
matei'ial  in  the  like  disease  of  the  joint.  Such  a  bursa  is,  however, 
mei-ely  a  diverticulum  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint. 
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The  Viursa  under  tlic  glutens  niaxiuius  and  over  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  femur  would  appear  to  be  aftected  with  tubercular  disease  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  Though  in  many  cases  such  a  condition  is 
primary,  yet  in  a  large  nundjer  this  cavity  is  infected  by  disease 
commencing  in  the  epiphysial  line  of  the  great  troclianter.  As  the 
orifice  of  communication  may  be  small,  the  disease  of  the  bone  is  very 
frecjuently  overlooked. 

The  bui'sa  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  os  calcis  is  also 
liable  to  be  affected  primarily,  or  by  extension  from  disease  in  the 
OS  calcis. 

The  bursa  patella?,  which  is  so  liable  to  suffer  from  injury,  aj>pears 
to  possess  a  peculiar  and  not  easily  explical^le  fieedom  from  tuber- 
culous disease. 

The  treatment  of  such  tuberculous  conditions  does  not  difier  in 
principle  from  that  of  like  disease  elsewhere. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  bursae.— Rarely,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tendon  sheaths,  effusions  into  the  bursre  over  the  patella  and 
olecranon  have  been  observed  during  the  secondary  stage. 

As  tertiary  manifestations,  affections  of  bur.'-ffi  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  may  develop  many  years  after  infection.  Perhaps 
the  bursa  most  often  affected  is  that  over  the  patella  :  probably 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  most  exposed  to  injury.  Several 
nodular  masses  of  gelatinous  new  formation  are  present,  or  the  en- 
larged bursa  may  be  uniform,  and  of  the  same  gelatinous  structure 
throughout.  Then  gummatous  masses  may  involve  and  destroy  the 
skin,  and  a  characteristic  undermined  ulceration  with  a  yellow  slough 
results. 

Again,  bursa>  may  be  involved  secondarily  to  giunmatous  forma- 
tions in  the  adjacent  subcutaneous  tissue,  bone,  or  joint. 

Primary  gummatous  burs;e  may  be  mistaken  for  chronically 
inflamed  bursse,  for  tulierculous  bursitis,  for  subcutaneous  ffbrous 
tumours,  and  for  sarcomata. 


XXXV.    THE   SUEGERY   OF  DEFORMITIES. 


By  H.  H.  GLUTTON,  M,B.  Cantat.,  F.E.C.S., 

Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgerp  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  Examiner  in 
Surgery  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


General  principles. — Many  of  the  deformities  are  congenital, 
whilst  others  are  acquired  as  the  result  of  some  previous  disease. 
The  history  which  the  parents  are  able  to  give  will  generally  settle 
this  point  if  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  case  is 
sufficiently  obvious  without  such  information.  Most  of  the  con- 
genital deformities — such  as  talipes — require  treatment  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment ;  whilst  in  some  of  the  acquired,  at  any 
rate,  the  treatment  should  be  primarily  directed  to  the  disease  which 
is  giving  rise  to  the  deformity. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  confirmed  deformity,  instrumental  aid 
should  be  used  as  little  as  possible.  There  are  cases  in  which  such 
assistance  is  essential,  but  wherever  operative  treatment  appears 
likely  to  be  successful,  it  should  be  tried,  for  it  may  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  lifelong  burden.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  when  oiaerations  ai'e  not  attended  with  the  risks  which 
were  only  too  obvious  some  years  ago.  For  example,  if  an  osteotomy 
would  probably  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  wearing  an  instru- 
ment, it  should  certainly  be  preferred,  for  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
surgeon  it  is  practically  free  from  danger. 

Treatment  must  be  revised  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  surgery, 
simply  on  account  of  the  favourable  course  which  all  opei'ations 
follow  under  modern  aseptic  conditions.  An  operation  which  was 
considered  impracticable  a  few  years  ago  may  now,  oftentimes,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  line  of  treatment.  These  remarks 
especially  refer  to  the  treatment  of  deformities  which  was  notoi'iously 
xmsuccessful  before  the  Listerian  era  of  surgery.  Cases  for  which 
instruments  only  could  be  ordered  are  now  daily  submitted  to  the 
surgeon's  operative  skill,  and  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  patient. 
Plaster  of  Paris  in  the  after-treatment  has  also  enabled  the  sui'geon 
to  omit  cumbersome  appliances,  which  required  frequent  alteration 
to  avoid  pressure-sores  and  jiain.  No  fear  is  now  entertained  as  to 
the  immediate  rectification  of  a  deformity  which  formerly  occupied 
weeks  or  months.  After  operation,  the  limb  is  at  once  placed  in 
the  fully-corrected  position,  whether  it  be  a  tendon  or  a  bone  which 
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has  been  divided,  and  the  moulded  plaster  maintains  this  position 
without  undue  pressure  at  any  one  spot,  and  does  not  require 
changing  till  the  wound  has  healed.  This  is  an  enormous  gain  to 
the  patient,  who  formerly  liad  to  submit  to  daily  slight  and  trivial 
alterations,  which  caused  excessive  pain,  to  bring  the  limb  slowly 
into  the  corrected  position. 

Wry  neck,  t'aiisfs.— Torticollis,  or  wry  neck,  nmst  not  be 
made  to  include  tlie  deformity  due  to  cervical  caries,  nor  the  reflex 
spasm  of  muscle  from  a  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  neck.  Tliere 
must  be  real  shortening  of  muscle  and  tendon  before  the  term  wry 
neck  is  applied  to  any  given  case.  The  principal  muscle  affected 
is  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  probably  in  its  earliest  stage  the  only 
muscle  involved.  But  in  old-standing  cases  other  muscles — such 
as  the  trapezius,  scaleni  plenius,  and  complexus — and  finally  the 
sub-occii^ital  muscles  are  secondarily  shortened  from  long-con- 
tinued approximation  of  their 
inserfions. 

It  has  been  customary  t 
congenital  wry  neck  as  if  ; 
born  with  this  deformity,  bu 
be  the  rarest  event,  for  I  ha 
such  a  case.  No  douljt  it 
after  birth,  and  in  most  of  th 
will  be  found  that  tliere  has  1 
or  swelling  in  some  part  of 
mastoid — the  so-called  con- 
genital tumour  of  the  uterno- 
mastoid  — ■  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  stretching 
or  partial  rupture  of  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle  during 
parturition.  Delivery  with 
forceps  or  by  the  breech  neces- 
sarily entails  severe  traction 
on  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
{See  page  7.) 

Tuberculous  glands  in  in- 
fancy or  childhood  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid,  which  per- 
sist for  an  indefinite  time  and 
leave  traces  beliind  in  the 
form  of  puckered  cicatrices, 
also  account  for  a  certain 
number  of  shortened  muscles. 

These  two  causes,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  the  most  important,  as 
they  are  the  most  common  incidents  in  the  history  of  wry  neck. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  nervous  system  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  condition.  The  changes  in  the  face,  etc.,  which 
Avill  be  described  a  little  later,  may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way. 
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Fig.  481.  —  Boy,  aged  17,  under  the  writer's 
care,  iu  whom  Wry  Neck  commenced  after 
an  abscess  at  seven  montlis  of  age  beneath 
the  right  sterno-mastoid.  An  old  and 
jiuckered  cicatri.x  existed  in  this  position. 
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Symptoms. — The  posture  of  the  head  (Kg.  481)  is  that  in  which 
it  would  be  placed  when  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  fully  contracted 
by  voluntaiy  action.  The  head  is  laterally  inclined  towards  the 
shoulder  of  the  same  side,  whilst  the  face  is  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with  the  chin  raised  and  the  whole  face  obliquely  placed 
with  regard  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body.  In  extreme  and 
long-continued  cases,  the  side  of  the  head  is  not  only  drawn  down 
towards  the  shoulder,  but  the  latter  is  raised,  probably  from  the 

associated  action  of  the  trapezius.    If  an 
attempt  is   made  with   the  hands  to 
rectify  the  position,  both  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
are  felt  as  hard  and  rigid  bands.  In 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  neck  (Fig.482), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cervical  vertebrae 
are  rotated  and  curved  laterally  with 
the  convexity  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
face   is   also  unsymmetrical, 
from  want  of  development  on 
the  side  affected.     This  half 
of  the   face  is  smaller  and 
shorter  in  every  dimension,  so 
that  the  eyebrow  is  nearer 
the  chin  than  on  the  opposite 
sifle.    There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  central  nervous 
system  lias  anything   to  do 
with  this  deficient  develop- 
ment.   It  probably  arises  from 
the  more  exposed  part  of  the 
face  doing  duty  for  the  whole. 
It  is  inore  exposed  to  light, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  the  .speak- 
ing part  of  the  face,  whilst 
the  lower  half  remains  comparatively  in  the  shade. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  wi-y  neck  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  it  may  be  simulated  by  the  i-eflex  spasm  of  cervical 
caries.  In  the  latter  disease  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  movements 
of  the  neck  are  restricted,  whereas  in  wry  neck  only  one  stei-no- 
mastoid  is  affected,  and  jjut  upon  the  stretch  by  a  movement  in  one 
direction.  The  pointing  of  the  chin  in  wry  neck  is  away  from  the 
muscle  affected,  whereas  in  caries  the  chin  nearly  always  points  over 
the  very  muscle  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  shortened,  but 
which,  on  careful  examination,  is  found  not  to  be  more  rigid  than  the 
other  muscles.  An  inflammatory  swelling  beneath  the  muscle  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  on  manipulation,  to  make  this  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  head  will  incline  to  that  side,  but  the 
muscle  will  not  stand  out  as  a  rigid  bar  across  the  neck,  for  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the  muscle  in  a  state  of  relaxation. 


Fig.  482.— Same  patient  as  in  Fig.  481,  showing 
the  prominence  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line. 
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Ti-eatiiieiit. — Tenotomy  or  niyotoiwy  must  be  done,  and  to  its 
fullest  extent,  so  that  no  tense  bands  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
operation.  Till  recent  years  the  subcutaneous  method  of  dividing 
both  the  sternal  and  clavicular  origins  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was 
universally  adopted.  But  most  surgeons  will  agree  in  thinking  that 
really  the  open  method,  in  dealing  with  this  deformity  under  the 
present  system  of  surgery,  is  far  less  dangerous  than  a  complete 
subcutaneous  division.  After  the  tendinous  insertion  along  the 
clavicle  has  been  divided,  bands  of  fascia  can  be  still  felt,  which  are 
easily  dealt  with  through  an  open  wound,  but  are  often  left  un- 
divided if  the  operation  is  done  V»y  the  subcutaneous  method. 

Some  surgeons,  recognising  this  difficulty,  have  divided  the  muscle 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck.  This  also  can  be  best  executed  thi'ough  an 
open  wound.  But  in  adopting  this  operation  the  tense  fascial  bands 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  left  undivided,  which  are  still 
apparent  after  the  muscle  has  been  completely  severed. 

No  special  apparatus  is  required  after  this  operation.  The  dress- 
ing having  been  applied,  the  head  should  be  fixed  for  a  fortnight  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  widest  separation  of  the  divided  struc- 
tures. A  piece  of  house-tlaniiel  soaked  in  plaster-of- Paris  and  folded, 
extending  from  the  side  of  tlie  head  just  above  the  ear  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  will  be  found  the  most  certain  way  of  producing  this 
result.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  this  is  removed  and  the 
wound  is  healed,  manipulation,  gentle  massage,  and  the  patient's 
voluntary  movements  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  patient  must,  of  course,  be  watched  for  a  few 
months  to  see  that  the  exercises  are  being  carried  out,  and  that  there 
is  no  recontraction.  I  have  not  for  many  yeai's  used  any  apparatus 
of  any  kind,  and  have  always  seen  a  steady  and  progressive  improve- 
ment by  this  simple  nn'tliod  of  treatment. 

Spasmodic  wry  neck. — This  is  a  totally  different  disease  to  the 
ordinary  wry  neck  just  described.  There  is  no  shortening  of  muscle, 
but  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  may  be 
either  tonic  or  clonic.  It  sometimes  commences  as  a  "habit  spasm," 
but  in  most  cases  there  is  no  clear  evidence  as  to  its  cause  or  origin. 
It  is  probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  cells  from  which  the 
nerves  supplying  the  muscles  affected  arise.  Although  the  sterno- 
mastoid  is  most  frequently  affected,  other  muscles  may  be  involved. 
The  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  on  the  same  side  is  more  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  sterno-mastoid  in  this  troublesome  affection  than  any 
other  muscle,  as  one  might  expect  from  its  nerve  supply.  But  the  deep 
muscles  which  rotate  the  head  may  also  be  involved,  the  splenius, 
complexus,  recti,  and  obliqui  of  the  opposite  side  being  then 
generally  associated  with  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius.  If  the 
deep  muscles  in  the  suboccipital  region  are  aflected  on  hotlt  sides, 
nodding  movements  are  produced.  The  spasms  may  be  tonic,  holding 
the  head  in  a  fixed  position  for  a  variable  length  of  time  ;  or  clonic 
and  rhythmical,  producing  a  great  variety  of  nodding  or  rotatoiy 
movements  of  a  peculiar  and  often  grotesque  character, 
c 
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Treatment. — After  general  and  medical  treatment  have  had  a 
fair  trial,  an  operation  should  be  undertaken.  Simple  stretching  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  has  not  been  successful  for  this  spasmodic 
action  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  but  excision  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  this  nerve  by  an  incision  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 


commencing  immediately  below 
tended  with  a  fair  amount  of 


the  mastoid  process,  has  been  at- 
success.     In  some  cases,  although 
partial  relief  has  been  obtained  in 
this  way,  rotatory  movements  have 
still    continued.      The  posterior 
muscles  of  the  neck  on  the  oppo- 
site side  are  then  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms.    This  was 
pointed  out  by  Ballance  as  long 
ago   as   1886   in  "St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  Reports,"  vol.  xiv. 
But  Keen  *  was  the  first  to 
publish  an  account  of  a  defi- 
nite operation  for  the  division 
of  the  posterior  cervical  nerves 
supplying  these  muscles.  The 
reader  must  be  referred  for  a 
full  description  to  his  article 
above  alluded  to.     The  report  of 
his  first  case  was   published  in 
December,    1889.      Since  then 
cases   have   been    recorded  from 
time  to  time  in  the  journals,  show- 
ing very   favourable  results.  In 
ray  experience   it   may  be  vei'y 
difiicult  to  reach  and  demonstrate 
each  nerve  before  division,  if  one 
sub-occipital    region   has  already 
been  treated.     The   first  wound 
having  healed  makes  it  difRcult 
to   retract   the  muscles   on  the 
opposite  side.    It  would  be  much 
easier  to  operate  on  both  sides  at 
the  same  time.    The  muscular  paralysis  which,  it  might  be  thought, 
would  be  conspicuous  after  these  operations,  has  been  shown  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine ;  Scoliosis.   Causes. — This 

deformity  is  not  a  pure  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  as  its  name 
implies,  but  one  accompanied  by  more  or  less  twisting  or  rotation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  (Fig.  483).  Although  known  as  a  congenital 
deformity,  it  is  as  an  acquired  conclition  that  we  shall  allude  to  it  in 
this  article.    The  spine  is  a  flexible,  many-jointed  column,  of  which 


Fig.  483.— Lateral  Curvature  o£  the 
Spine.  (St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Museum. ) 


*  "Annals  of  Surgery,"  January.  1891. 
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the  individual  j^ai'ts  are  held  together  by  ligaments,  and  supported 
during  its  coni^^ilicated  movements  by  muscles.  If  the  ligaments 
were  really  so  tightly  stretched  as  of  themselves  to  keep  the  vertebrai 
in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another  during  the  movements  of  the 
body,  then  the  spine  would  not  exhibit  its  peculiar  mechanism — 
namely,  its  flexibility.  The  disease  in  question  undoubtedly  arises 
from  muscidar  exhaustio-ii.  or  fatigue.  The  muscles  ceasing  to  take 
their  proper  share  in  maintaining  the  erect  position,  the  whole  stress 
is  thrown  upon  the  ligaments,  which 
eventually  yield  to  the  abnormal 
strain,  and  allow  the  spine  to  be 
bent  from  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  curvature  thus  produced  is  in 
great  measure  influenced  Ity  the  atti- 
tude of  the  patient,  who  naturally 
assumes  in  standing  or  in  sitting  the 
posture  of  greatest  ease.  It  requires 
a  muscular  efibrt  to  keep  the  spine 
erect.  Antero-posterior  curvature 
might  at  first  siwht  be  thought  to  be 
the  most  likely  result  of  this  muscu- 
lar relaxation.  No  doubt  stooping 
shoulders  or  kyphosis,  with  the  head 
poking  forwards,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  easily  explained  deformity, 
arising  from  miiscular  fatigue.  But, 
considering  the  manifold  duties  the 
body  has  to  perform,  whetlier  the 
muscles  be  tired  or  not,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  lateral  deviation  may 
be  caused  by  various  postures  natu- 
rally assumed  during  this  period  of 
exhaustion  (Fig.  484).    Standing  on 

one  leg,  the  use  of  the  right  arm  in   ^.    ,oi    t  4.    i        ^      c  c 

,       ,   „       ?   .  Tig.  484.— Lateral  Curvature  ot  tbf  Srnii 

preference    to    the   left,  sitting    at  a  (St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 

table  with  one  shoulder  higher  than 

the  other — have  all  received  their  advocates,  to  account  for  this 
lateral  deviation  of  the  spine  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Probably  all  combine  to  produce  the  same  result. 

Although  the  above  description  accounts  for  tlie  largest  propor- 
tion of  these  cases,  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  to  whicli  allusion 
should  be  made.  Rickets  may  be  responsible  for  lateral  curvature 
in  an  infant,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  deformity  is  antero- 
posterior. But  both  arise  from  muscular  relaxation,  whicli  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  disease.  Shorteniny  of  one  Ip;/  from  any 
cause,  such  as  disease  of  bones  and  joints  or  a  congenital  imper- 
fection, may  throw  the  pelvis  into  an  oblique  position,  and  give  rise 
to  a  compensatory  curvature  of  the  spine.  Contraction  of  one  side 
of  the  chest  fnjni  (ui  old  emj^yema  will  also  cause  a  marked  deformity 
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of  the  spine  which  generally  consists  of  one  long  dorsal  curvature 
with  the  convexity  to  the  healthy  side.  There  is  much  less  rotation 
than  in  an  ordinary  case  of  scoliosis,  and  the  compensatory  curves 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  region  are  short. 

The  changes  in 
the  spine.  —  Rota- 
tion, which  always  ac- 
companies the  lateral 
curvature,  arises  from 
the  interlocking  of  the 
articulation.  It  is  also 
a  much  easier  move- 
ment for  the  spine  to 
rotate  slightly  when 
lateral  bending  has 
to  be  accomplished. 
Therefore,  to  assume 
the  easiest  posture 
when  the  muscles  allow 
the  spine  to  "  topple 
over,"  rotation  of  the 
vertebrte  always  takes 
place.  In  this  rotatory 
movement  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra?  turn 
towards  the  convexity 
of  the  curve,  whilst 
the  spines  are  directed 
to  the  concavity.  The 
vertebral  articulations 
for  the  ribs  in  this 
movement  are  carried 
backwards  on  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  curva- 
ture. The  angles  of 
these  ribs  are  thus 
unduly  prominent,  and 
form  the  chief  feature 
of  the  deformity.  (See 
Figs.  485  and  486.) 
A  curve,  having  once 
begun,  necessarily  in- 
creases from  the  weight 
of  the  body  acting  with  greater  advantage  upon  a  curve  than  upon 
a  straight  line — unless,  of  coui'se,  some  remedial  measures  are 
taken  to  strengthen  the  muscles.  As  the  disease  arises  in  a 
growing  spine  before  ossification  is  complete,  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  undergo  some  alteration  in  their  development.  They  are 
unnaturally  squeezed  together  on  the  concave  side,  and  do  not  reach 
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,  iS5.  —Skeleton  from  a  case  of  Lateral  Curvature  of 
the  Sjiine.    (St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 
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so  full  a  degree  of  growth  as  on  the  convex  side  of  the  deformity, 
which  may  thus  become  in  great  measure  a  confirmed  condition. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  of  this  curvature  of  the  spine  as 


Fig.  486. —Lateral  View  of  Skeleton  m  Fig.  +85,  sUowmg  the  extreme  rotation  of  the  bodies 

of  the  vertebrte. 

if  it  were  single  ;  ljut  this  is  not  tlie  cuse.  Whenever  the  spine 
curves  laterally  and  with  }-otation  in  one  direction,  there  must  be  a 
compensating  curve  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  the  body  would  not 
even  have  the  semblance  (if  being  upright.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
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higher  curve  is  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  and  to  the  right,  whilst 
the  lower  is  in  the  lumbar  and  to  the  left.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  the  priority  of  these  two  curves  :  one  party 
asserting  that  the  dorsal  curvature  is  the  primary  deformity,  whilst 
the  other  states  that  the  converse  is  tlie  case.  It  may  well  be  left 
for  still  further  speculation. 

The  secondary  effects  of  rotato-lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  are 
most  marked  in  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  As 
already  described,  the  ribs  are  carried  backwai-ds  on  the  convex  side 
from  rotation  of  the  vertebr*.  They  also  diverge  from  one  another, 
whilst  the  ribs  on  the  opposite  or  concave  side  are  crowded  together 
and  dei^ressed.  The  cavity  of  the  chest  is  much  diminished  and  its 
movements  much  restricted  by  the  altered  jjosition  of  the  ribs  and 
their  articulations.  In  advanced  cases  of  this  deformity  the  breathing 
is  almost  entirely  diaphragmatic. 

Clinical  features. — The  physical  condition  which  causes  this 
deformity  commences  during  childhood  and  youth,  but  its  results, 
so  far  as  deformity  is  concerned,  are  recognised  somewhat  later 
in  life.  Whilst  the  body  is  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  a  greater 
strain  in  proportion  to  its  strength  is  thrown  upon  the  muscular 
system  tlian  at  any  other  time  of  life.  It  is  much  more  common 
in  girls  than  boys,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  so  well 
accustomed  to  physical  exercises,  which  develop  the  muscles  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  body.  As  the  public  are  beginning  to 
recognise  this  fact  in  the  education  of  girls,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  any  difference  in  years  to  come  will  be  noticed  in  the  proportion 
with  which  the  two  sexes  are  affected  with  this  deformity. 

We  will  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  our  description,  that 
the  patient  is  a  young  girl.  No  complaint  is,  as  a  rule,  made  of 
pain,  but  the  patient  is  brought  for  advice  on  account  of  her 
appearance  or  awkward  gait.  Her  shoulder  or  hip,  or  possibly 
both,  are  said  to  be  "growing  out."  This  leads  at  once  to  an 
examination  of  the  spine.  The  patient  should  be  stripped  to  the 
waist,  with  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  fully  exposed.  The  posture 
then  assumed  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  characteristic.  The  right  shoulder 
will  be  higher  and  more  prominent  than  the  left  if  the  convexity 
of  the  upper  curve  is  to  the  right,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The 
ribs  being  more  prominent  on  this  side,  for  reasons  already 
given,  naturally  make  the  scapula  project.  The  crest  of  the 
ilium  on  the  opposite  side  will  also  be  more  prominent,  from 
the  lumbar  curve  having  its  convexity  in  that  direction.  If 
the  examiner  now  places  his  hands  on  the  pelvis,  he  will  see  if 
the  two  anterior  superior  spines  are  on  a  level.  Should  one  be 
higher  than  the  other  he  will  think  of  an  inequality  of  the  lower 
limbs  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  curvature.  This  may  arise  from 
a  congenital  irregulai-ity,  as  the  two  limbs  are  not  always  of  equal 
length.  Or  some  previous  disease  now  quiescent,  such  as  of  the 
hip  joint,  may  have  diminished  the  rate  of  growth  on  one  side. 
Inquiries  into  the  history  and  the  measurement  of  the  two  limbs 
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ill  the  horizontal  position  in  the  usual  manner,  will  settle  this 
question  of  inequality.  The  patient,  now  standing  as  before,  with 
her  back  to  the  examiner,  is  made  to  hold  herself  as  erect  as 
possible.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  the  patient 
is  able  for  a  short  time  to  assume  a  much  better  position,  but  will 


Fig.  487.— Patient  witli  slight  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  which  almost  disappears 
in  stooping  forwards.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  angles  of  the  ribs  in  the  dorsal  region 
are  still  a  little  more  prominent  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

quickly  relapse  again  into  lier  former  awkward  posture.  To  see  how 
far  the  spine  can  return  to  its  normal  position,  the  patient  is  then 
directed  to  stoop  forwards  with  the  feet  together,  the  knees  kept 
straight,  and  the  arms  hanging  loosely  by  the  side  and  in  front 
(Fig.  487).  If  the  rotation  of  the  vertebrfe  is  not  confirmed,  the  back 
will  present  the  same  features  as  in  health,  one  sj^inous  process  suc- 
ceeding anotlier  in  a  straight  line,  whilst  the  prominence  caused  by 
the  angles  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  of  the  convexity  will  entirely  dis- 
appear. But,  as  a  rule,  by  the  time  the  patient  comes  under  obser- 
vation the  rotation  of  the  vertebra;,  even  in  the  stooping  position,  is 
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still  a  noticeable  feature.  The  scapulae  having  glided  forwards,  it  is 
now  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  rotation.  In  the  dorsal 
region  the  angles  of  the  ribs  can  be  seen  and  felt  as  a  j^rominent 
ridge  by  the  side  of  the  spinous  ])rocesses.  In  the  lumbar  region 
the  transverse  processes  are  felt  projecting  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  examination  of  the  spine  being  completed,  the  feet  should  be 
inspected  for  Hat  foot,  which  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  lateral 
cui'vatuie,  and  arises  at  tliis  age  from  the  same  cause. 

Treatment. — Systematic  exercises  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
should  be  made  the  rule  of  practice.  Spinal  jackets  and  supports 
can  only  still  further  enfeeble  the  muscles  and  perpetuate  the 
deformity,  if  it  does  not  make  it  worse.  Exercises  and  massage,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  develop  the  muscles,  and 'render  them  better 
able  to  keep  the  body  erect.  If  the  spine  is  already  fixed  in  an 
unnatural  position,  exercises  will  relieve  pain,  take  a^vay  the  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue,  and  prevent  the  deformity  from  increasing. 

In  the  early  stage,  when  the  patient  is  obviously  weak,  these 
exercises  should  be  combined  with  periods  of  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent position.  I  have  seen  cases  where  exercises  have  been  con- 
tinued so  long  at  a  time,  and  with  so  little  rest,  that  sleep  has 
been  prevented  at  niglit  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  appetite  has 
also  failed.  Clearly,  in  such  cases,  this  excellent  treatment  has  been 
overdone.  Much  also  can  be  accomplished  at  home  in  correcting 
faulty  attitudes,  particularly  during  sitting  and  wiiting.  A  chair 
should  be  provided  that  really  supports  the  back  when  sitting  at 
table  or  at  the  piano,  and  the  desk  for  writing  should  be  inclined  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  slouching.  The  best  .systematic 
exercises  are  these  known  as  "  Ling's  system."  They  should  be 
carried  out  by  some  one  who  will  take  trouble  and  in.spire  energy  in 
the  patient's  mind  and  movements.  For  this  reason  a  class  is  not 
suitable  for  a  patient  with  lateral  curvature,  as  the  movements  are 
likely  to  be  more  or  le.ss  perfunctory,  and  done  in  a  listless  way. 
The  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  these  exercises  is  recommended 
to  obtain  Captain  Haasum's  "  Manual  of  Free-standing  Movements  " 
(published  by  Hachette  k  Cie.),  or  Miss  Arnim's  publications 
(Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  or  Alexander's  books  on  exercises  for 
girls  and  boys  at  different  ages  (Geo.  Philip  ife  Son). 

Massage  of  the  spinal  muscles  by  a  professional  rubber,  who  is 
also  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  exercises,  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  obtaining  a  good  result.  Special  exercises  for  the  spine  with 
resistance  by  an  assistant  must  be  taught  and  continued  for  months, 
or  even  longer  in  obstinate  cases. 

As  before  stated,  these  exercises  should  not  cause  fatigue  whicli 
cannot  readily  be  removed  by  half  an  hour's  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position.  This  should  always  be  insisted  on  at  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  and  for  many  months,  if  found  to  be  necessary. 

Gymnastic  exercises  with  trapeze  or  "home  exerciser"  will  be 
found  advisable,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  cases  of  contracted 
cliest  and  lateral  curvature  after  an  old  empyema.  General  treatment 
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must  not  be  neglected — particularly  fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  and 
some  sira})le  tonics. 

Antero-posterior  curvatures  of  the  spine. — Kyi>iiosis,  or 

l)Osterior  curvature  without  caries,  is  seen  as  an  exaggeration  of  the 
normal  dorsal  curve  of  the  spine.  Sometimes  this  is  the  result  of 
an  occupation,  such  as  that  of  a  tailor  who  sits  cross-legged  on  a 
Ijoard.  The  patient  is  generally  described  as  "  round-shouldered," 
and  appears  to  be  stooping  with  the  head  carried  forwards  over  the 
chest.  It  arises  from  the  same  causes  as  in  lateral  curvature,  and 
is  to  1)6  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
compensating  curvature  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  is  called 
"  lordosis." 

Kyphosis  from  muscular  I'elaxation  is  distinguished  from  the 
deformity  of  Pott's  disease  by  the  absence  of  pain  or  tenderness  on 
pressure,  and  Ijy  the  fact,  in  the  early  stage,  that  the  vertebnie  are 
still  movable.  If  the  patient  is  directed  to  stoop  and  then  assume 
tlie  ei-ect  position  whilst  the  surgeon's  fingers  are  placed  upon  the 
spines,  these  }>rocesses  can  be  felt  to  move,  wliilst  in  caries  no 
such  movement  can  be  detected.  In  old-standing  cases,  when  the 
muscles  have  been  shortened  from  long-continued  deformity,  this 
mobility  may  be  absent.  But  there  is  then  a  history  to  guide  the 
surgeon  to  a  correct  conclusion.  The  curvature  is  also  more  uniform 
and  general,  whilst  in  caries  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  one  spot 
more  prominent  than  another. 

This  exaggeration  of  tlie  dorsal  curve  is  also  seen  in  adult  life, 
from  sedentaiy  occupations,  and  in  old  age. 

L.i»i'<losi8  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  lum])ar  curve  of  the 
spine.  As  already  mentioned,  it  occurs  as  a  compensating  curvature 
to  kyphosis.  In  caries  of  the  vipj^er  part  of  the  spine  it  is  also 
common,  foi'  the  same  reason.  In  all  flexures  of  tlie  hip,  whethei- 
from  nuiscular  rigidity  as  in  the  early  stage  of  hip  disease,  or  in 
anchylosis  when  the  disease  has  ceased,  lorflosis  is  generally  ]ii'esent. 
In  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  the  "'hollow  loin"  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  deformity. 

In  many  paralytic  conditions,  as  in  infantile  paralysis  and  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis,  it  is  well  marked,  from  the  inability  of  the 
muscles  affected  to  keep  the  spine  erect. 

Lordosis  being,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  compensating 
curvature  to  bring  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  back  into  the  line  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  treatment  should  l)e  directed  to  the  primary 
condition  which  has  given  rise  to  the  lordosis.  The  treatment  of 
the  paralytic  Aariety  is  conducted  on  the  lines  which  would  l)e 
adojited  for  the  particular  paralysis  which  has  given  lise  to  the 
deformity. 

Acrobats,  from  excessive  use  and  constant  practice,  acquire  an 
abnormal  mobility  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  column.  They 
habitually  walk  with  some  degree  of  lordosis. 

Pregnant  women,  and  those  afflicted  with  a  large,  fatty,  and 
{pendulous  abflomen,  are  obliged  to  balance  this  weight  by  throwing 
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the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  backwards.  They  therefore  temporarily 
acquire,  for  physiological  reasons,  the  same  deformity. 

The  kyphosis  and  lordosis  of  rickets  is  described  in  the  Article 
on  Rickets,  p.  368,  Vol.  I. 

Club-hand. — This  is  a  very  rare  deformity,  and  is  not  compar- 
able with  club  foot,  for  it  is  nearly  always  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
either  the  radius  or  ulna  (Figs.  488  and  489).  In  most  cases  the 
radius  is  wholly  or  partially  absent,  and  the  hand  articulates  with 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  ulna.    (*S'ee  pages  51  and  89.) 

An  apparatus  to  render  the  hand  more  servicealole  is  the  only 
treatment  that  can  be  recommended. 


Fig.  488.— Club  Hands,  from  the  radius  being-  absent  on  one  side  and  undeveloped  on  the 
other  ;  from  a  baby  a  few  months  old,  who  died  under  the  writer  s  care,  and  from  whom 
the  specimens  (Fig.  489)  were  obtained,  post  mortem. 

Congenital  club-foot. — The  congenital  varieties  of  club-foot 
require  the  tirst  consideration.  Pure  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
ankle  joint  are  neither  of  them  common  as  congenital  deformities. 
Talipes  calcaneus,  or  flexion,  with  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  applied  to 
the  front  of  the  leg,  and  the  heel  projecting  downwai'ds,  is  almost 
always  associated  with  a  variable  degree  of  valgus,  or  eversion  of 
foot.  Talipes  equinus,  or  extension,  with  the  heel  drawn  up  and  the 
toes  pointing  downwards,  is  always  combined  with  varus  or  inversion 
of  the  foot.  The  deformities  may  thus  be  considered  under  two 
headings — talipes  equino-varus  and  calcaneo-valgus.  And  of  these 
the  former  is  the  common  congenital  club-foot,  whilst  the  latter 
is  comparatively  rare. 

i£tiolog°y. — Much  has  been  Avritten  on  the  causation  of  these 
deformities,  but  space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  the  briefest 
reference  to  the  various  views  that  have  been  advanced  and  that  are 
still  held  by  many.  Their  origin  in  some  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  producing  paralysis  of  one  set  of  muscles  or  spasmodic 
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contraction  of  another  or  opposing  set,  lias  perhaps  till  recent  years 
been  the  most  popular  view.  The  bones,  altered  as  they  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be,  have  been  thought  by  others  to  be  the  cause  and 
not  the  elfect  of  the  deformity.  But  the  most  interesting  explanation, 
as  it  is  also  the  most 
reasonable,  is  that  which 
has  been  so  alily  ad- 
vanced by  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Shattock.*  This, 
the  mechanical  view  as 
we  may  call  it,  supposes 
that  the  feet  in  utero 
are  maintained  from  some 
accidental  cause  beyond 
the  normal  period  of 
time  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion, and  tliat  thus  the 
ligaments  and  muscles 
are  stretched  on  one  side 
and  shortened  on  anothei', 
so  that  they  cannot  subse- 
quently be  rectified  by 
nature.  It  is  known  that 
in  early  foetal  life  the 
feet  are  inverted  (talipes 
varus),  whilst  later  the 
position  is  one  of  flexion 
(calcaneus).  For  the 
normal  development  of 
the  feet  thej^  should  pass 
from  one  position  to 
another.  If  anything 
interferes  with  this  tran- 
sition, they  become  per- 
manently fixed  in  an 
abnormal  position. 

1.  C'oii;;eiiital  ta- 
lig»o$  eqiiiiio  -  varus. 
I'atliologica  I  anato  my.  — 
In  this  deformity  there 
is  marked  inversion  of  tlie  foot  with  extension  of  the  ankle  joint. 
The  inner  border  of  the  foot  is  raised  so  that  the  sole  looks  directly 
inv.-ards,  and  in  exti'eme  cases  may  even  look  backwards.  The 
outer  border  is  depressed,  so  that  if  the  child  were  old  enough  to 
walk,  the  outer  border  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  would  be  presented 
to  the  ground  (Fig.  490).  The  equinus  is  not  so  obvious  at  first 
sight  till  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  l^rought  round  to  a  straight 


Fig.  489. — Specimens  ut  Fore-iirms  aud  Hauds  from 
the  case  shown  lu  Pig.  -IHS.  The  upper  specimen 
shows  the  left  radius  and  rirst  metacarpal  bone 
undeveloped  ;  the  lower  shows  the  absence  of  the 
right  radius  and  thumb. 


*  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  1884     "Congenital  Cluh-Foot,"  by  R.  W.  Parker,  1887. 
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line  with  the  leg,  when  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  heel  is  raised 
and  that  the  toes  are  pointing  downwards. 

The  most  important  structural 
deformity  is  that  of  the  astragalus. 
The  superior  articular  surface  is 
prolonged  backwards,  whilst  the 
neck  is  abnormally  long  and  inclined 
inwai'ds  and  downwards.  The  inner 
malleolar  facet  is  also  prolonged,  so 
as  almost  to  meet  the  articulation 
for  the  scaphoid.  This  position  of 
the  astragalus  is  the  normal  condi- 
tion in  the  anthropoid  apes,  where 
the  inversion  of  the  feet  is  essential 
foi'  their  particular  method  of  pro- 
gression. The  OS  calcis  is  also  curved 
in  the  same  direction,  carrying  with 
it  the  cuboid  and  the  other  tarsal 
bones.  The  result  of  this  inversion 
of  the  foot  is  that  the  scaphoid  is 
brought  close  to  the  internal  malle- 
olus of  the  tibia,  and  often  touches 
it.  The  head  and  neck  of  the 
astragalus  are  then  exposed  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  may  form 
the  chief  projection  in  front  of  the 
liones  are  kept  in  this  jjosition  by 


Fig.  490.  —  Double  Congeuital  Talipes 
Equino-vnrus.  From  a  patient,  aged 
11  years,  iiuder  the  writer's  Ciire. 


The 


ligaments.    Long-continued  approximation 


ankle  joint  (Fig.  491) 
shortened  muscles  and 
of  the  origin 
and  insei'tion 
of  a  muscle 
leads  to  an 
adaptive  sliort- 
ening.  If  the 
theory  of  intra- 
uterine position 
is  the  cause  of 
this  deformity, 
neither  muscle 
nor  ligament 
can  be  said 
coirectly  to  be 
shortened,  as 
they  have  never 
been  longer. 
But  they  have 
never  had  the 

chance  of  developing  to  their  normal  length.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
bones  cannot  be  brought  into  their  proper  relative  position  till  both 


Fig.  191.— Skeleton  of  a 
described  iu  the  text. 


Child's  Foot,  showing  the  condition 
(St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 
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tendons  and  ligaments  have  been  divided.  The  most  important 
tendons  ai-e  those  of  the  gastrocnemius,  tibialis  posticus  and 
anticus,  abductor  pollicis,  tlexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  flexors 
of  the  toes.  But  after  these  tendons  have  been'  divided,  the 
bones  are  still  hrmly  held  together  in  tiieir  abnormal  position 
by  the  ligaments.  The  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  and  the 
anterioi-  half  of  the  deltoid  ligament,  which  joins  the  former,  are 
probably  the  most  important  structures  in  this  respect.  The 
long  and  sliort  plantar  ligaments  are  also  made  tense  in  everting 
the  foot.  The  plantar  fascia  can  always  l)e  felt  as  an  unyielding 
structure  to  any  force  from  the  hand.  The  equinus  part  of  the 
deformity  is  not  only  maintained  by  the  gastrocnemius,  but  by  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint.  The  skin  is  also  abnormal, 
for  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  bring  the  foot  into  its  proper  position, 
it  becomes  tense  almost  to  bursting  on  the  inner  side,  whilst  on 
the  outer  it  is  thrown  into  wrinkles.  A  large  bursa  and  thickened 
skin  are  also  found  over  tiie  prominerit  cuboid  on  the  outer  side  and 
dorsum  of  the  foot  in  unti-eated  oi'  relapsed  cases  that  have  been 
allowed  to  walk. 

Treatment. — Mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  Scarpa's  shoe,  are 
in  my  opinion  undesiralile  for  the  curative  treatment  of  congenital 
talipes. 

Manipulation  from  the  first  moment  that  it  can  be  commenced 
is  the  most  important  treatment  that  has  to  be  learnt  by  the  mother 
or  nui'se,  and  must  Ije  continued  without  flinching  for  some  years. 
The  surgeon  must  see  it  done  over  and  over  again  till  he  is  quite 
sure  that  the  lesson  has  been  learnt.  The  leg  is  grasped  tirndy  just 
above  the  ankle  l)y  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  carries  the  front  of 
the  foot  tii'mly  and  with  some  force  into  the  correct  position,  aiul, 
if  i>ossible,  ))eyond  this  towards  eversion.  In  some  sligiit  cases  the  de- 
foi  )nity  may  in  this  way  be  entirely  corrected.  If  little  progress  is 
made,  and  the  foot  at  once  returns  each  day  to  its  former  position, 
and  requires  the  same  force  as  Vjefore  for  its  restoi-ation,  it  may  Ije 
placed  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  in  the  best  possible  position  for 
a  month,  using  considerable  force  with  the  hands,  ljut  applying  the 
Ijandage  as  gently  as  possiljle  for  fear  of  causing  pressure-sores.  A 
liint,  which  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Herbert  Milton,  of  Cairo,  when  he  was 
house  surgeon  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  is  of  value  for  this  bandage. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  unwound  as  easily  as  it  is  put  on,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  two  bandages,  and  having  placed  the  end  of  each 
one  above  the  other  with  the  plaster-of-Paris  dusted  in  between 
tliem,  to  re-roll  them  into  one  bandage. 

Ope7'ation. — When  is  this  to  be  done  In  some  bad  cases  it  is 
obvious  from  the  first  that  this  will  l)e  necessary,  but  it  is  wisest  to 
commence  with  manipulation,  and  to  obtain  as  much  improvement 
from  this  treatment  as  possible,  combined  with  plaster  of  Paris 
during  the  first  few  months  of  infant  life  before  proceeding  to 
operation.  If  manipulation  has  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  tlie  inversion  in  great  measure  corrected,  the  tendo  Achillis  and 
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the  posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  may  alone  I'equire  division. 
When  the  tendon  is  divided,  the  tenotome  (double-edged)  should 
always  be  passed  deeply  to  the  posterior  articular  margin  of  the 
tibia.  If  the  proper  spot  has  been  selected  and  the  ankle  joint 
flexed,  the  interval  is  easily  found,  and  the  knife  made  to  cut  from 
side  to  side  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  ligament.  A  snap- 
ping sound  is  heard  when  forcible  manipulation  is  employed,  and 
the  foot  is  then  placed  in  the  calcaneal  position  and  retained  by 
plaster  of  Paris.  This  operation  is  done  by  the  subcutaneous  method 
through  a  mere  puncture  of  the  skin.  But  if  the  deformity  cannot 
be  fully  corrected  and  the  foot  placed  in  the  opposite  or  calcaneal 
position,  with  the  heel  depressed — and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
old  and  I'elapsed  deformity — there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making 
an  open  wound  on  modern  lines,  and  dividing  whatever  hinders  the 
correction.  In  many  of  the  slighter  cases  of  talipes  equino-varus 
this  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  foot  can  be  fully  everted  as  well 
as  flexed. 

Eut  in  extreme  cases  of  this  deformity,  and  in  those  in  which 
manipulation  has  not  been  employed  from  the  fli-st  day  of  infant  life, 
something  more  is  required  to  correct  the  inversion  of  the  foot. 
Till  recently  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  anticus  were 
separately  divided  by  the  subcutaneous  method,  and  always  before 
the  tendo  Achillis,  on  the  supposition  that  the  heel  could  be  used  as 
a  fixed  point,  from  which  to  unfold  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Since 
Prof.  George  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Parker,  have 
rightly  insisted  on  the  division  of  these  structures  with  the  ligaments 
and  plantar  fascia  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  it  has  been 
felt  by  most  surgeons  that  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  divided  first, 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  how  much  ought  to 
be  divided  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  procure  the  desired  result. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  at  the  present  time  when  the 
subcutaneous  method  is  being  superseded  by  the  open  operation. 

The  method,  then,  that  we  would  advise  after  manipulation  and 
plaster  of  Paris  have  failed,  and  an  operation  is  contemplated,  is — 
firstly,  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  posterior 
ligament  of  the  ankle  joint.  This  is  almost  sure  to  be  successful 
in  bringing  the  foot  up  beyond  the  right-angle.  If,  however, 
this  position  is  not  obtained,  an  open  incision  should  be  made  in 
the  most  approved  aseptic  method,  and  dissection  carried  down  to 
the  ankle  joint  through  the  divided  tendo  Achillis. 

Secondly,  the  foot  having  been  brought  to  a  right-angle  or 
beyond  this  point — and  the  deformity  being  still  uncorrected — an 
incision  should  be  made  at  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  through 
all  the  structures  down  to  the  tarsal  bones,  commencing  upon  the 
dorsum  just  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  continued  trans- 
versely to  the  centre  of  the  sole  (Phelp's  operation).  This  incision 
will  divide  the  tendons  of  tibialis  posticus,  and  possibly  that  of  the 
anticus,  the  abductor  pollicis  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  It 
should  also  open  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  asti-agalus  and 
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the  scaialioid,  dividing  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid  ligament. 
Continuing  to  the  centre  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  should  divide  all 
the  structures,  such  as  the  plantar  fascia,  flexor  brevis  digitoruni, 
the  accessorius,  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexor,  if  they  appear  to  be 
tense,  and  the  internal  plantar  nerve  and  artery.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  stop  short  at  the  external  plantar  nerve,  which,  with 
careful  dissection,  can  be  recognised  in  this  gaping  wound.  The 
long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  may  then  be  divided,  and  the  foot 
placed  in  an  everted  position.  The  gap  is  filled  with  antiseptic  or 
aseptic  gauze,  and  the  foot  enveloped  in  a  voluminous  dressing.  In 
a  few  days,  when  oozing  of  blood  has  ceased, 
the  raw  surface  may  be  covered  with  skin 
transplanted  by  the  Thiersch  method,  and 
the  foot  placed,  fully  everted,  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  open 
wound  and  eversion  of  foot  may  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  convert  the  varus  into  a  valgus. 
This  should  be  avoided,  as  the  front  part 
of  the  foot  then  loses  its  power  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  Ijody  when  the  heel  is 
raised  from  the  ground  in  walking.  Some 
surgeons,  on  that  account,  still  assert  that 
this  incision  should  be  a  subcutaneous  one, 
as  the  undivided  skin  will  prevent  too  much 
eversion.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
incision  should  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  subcutaneous.  But  if  it  fails  to  correct 
the  deformity,  it  should  be  converted  into 
an  open  wound,  and  then,  if  a  valgus  foot 
be  feared,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus 
may  l)e  excised  with  the  chisel  through  the 
same  wound.  This  method  has  yielded 
excellent  results,  in  uiy  experience,  and 
quite  overcome  the  objection  above  alluded 
to  (Fig.  492). 

Relapsed  and  inveterate  cases. — All  surgeons  are  familiar  with 
cases  of  extreme  deformity  at  advanced  ages  where  operations  at  an 
earlier  period  have  already  lieen  done,  and  from  subsequent  neglect 
have  I'elapsed.  If  on  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  deformity  is 
now  maintained  by  structural  alteration  in  the  tarsal  bones,  a 
wedge  must  be  removed  from  the  arch  (tarsectomy)  or  the  astragalus 
excised.  For  these  operations  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
operative  surgery.  But  in  niy  experience  Phelp's  operation  coupled 
with  the  removal  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  through  the 
same  wound,  has  produced  even  in  these  cases  a  most  serviceable 
foot,  which  compares  favourably  with  the  best  results  after 
tarsectomy. 

After-treatment. — Parents  should  be  impressed  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  continuing  manipulation  and  massage  after  the  deformity 


Fig.  492.— Double  congeuital 
'Xalipes  Equiuo-varus.  From 
a  patient,  aged  6,  under  the 
writer's  care  (1892).  The 
right  foot  has  beeu  corrected 
by  Phelp's  operation.  The 
left  foot  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  tarsectomy. 
Both  feet  had  been  treated 
before  hy  operation,  and 
had  relapsed. 
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has  been  rectified.  The  case  is  otherwise  almost  sure  to  relapse.  In 
most  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  order  some  form  of  support  to 
maintain  the  foot  in  the  corrected  position  for  some  years.  The 
foot  may  be  plantigrade  and  the  deformity  apparently  corrected,  and 
yet  there  may  be  inversion  of  the  whole  foot  and  leg,  which  will  be 
I'ecognised  by  the  position  of  the  patella.  An  osteotomy  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  tibia  will  enable  the 
surgeon  to  correct  this  inversion  by  rotation  of  the  lower  portion. 

The  patient  will  other- 
wise knock  one  foot 
against  the  other,  or 
acquire  a  habit  of  walk- 
ing which  is  of  itself  a 
deformity.  An  appara- 
tus which  is  cariied  to 
the  waist  can  be  made 
to  try  to  correct  this 
deformity,  but  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Where 
this  inversion  does  not 
exist,  good  boots  and 
double  leg-ii'ons  to  the 
knee  will  be  sufficient. 
At  night,  also,  some 
retentive  apparatus 
(Fig.  493)  should  be 
worn,  for  the  foot  falls 
into  its  old  abnormal 
position  from  gravita- 
tion. 

Prognosis.  —  This 
entirely  depeiads  upon 
the  intelligence  with 
which  the  directions 
are  carried  out. 

Patients  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  over  occasionally  present  themselves  with  this 
deformity,  who  have  never  walked  in  any  other  way  than  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  wbich  is  at  right  angles  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg.  They  may  or  may  not  have  been  submitted  to  opera- 
tion ;  but  if  they  move  about  easily  and  well,  and  are  satisfied 
with  their  condition,  which  has  existed  from  birth,  the  question 
must  arise  whether  they  will  not  at  such  an  age  be  better  left  as 
they  are.    This  must  be  decided  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

2.  Congenital  talipes  calcaneo-valgns.  Pathological 
anatomy. — Compared  with  equino-varus,  this  is  rare  as  a  congenital 
deformity.  It  varies  also  very  much  in  the  degree  with  which  it 
presents  itself  as  a  malformation.  The  mildest  form  is  that  of  calca- 
neus with  slight  eversion  of  the  foot  (Fig.  494),  which  is  the  normal 


Fig.  493. — Compouiid  AlumiBium  and  steel  Eetentive 
Night  Shoe,  for  use  after  cure  of  Talipes  Equino- 
varus.  It  consists  of  a  long  spring-  to  rotate 
the  foot  outwards  and  a  thumbscrew  movement  to 
permit  mobility  upwards,  but  still  retain  the  foot  at 
right-angles.    (.By  Ernst.) 
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494.  —  Congeuital  Tali])es 
Calcaneo-valfjus.  (St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  Museum.) 


position  during  the  latest  period  of  intra-uterine  life.  In  most 
babies  the  foot  can  be  easily  placed  in  this  position,  with  the  dorsum 
i)t'  the  foot  almost  touching  the  front  of  the 
leg.  But  there  is  in  such  cases  no  real 
shortening  of  any  of  the  tissttes,  so  that  the 
foot  can  be  placed  at  will  in  any  position, 
lu  extreme  cases  the  foot  is  rigidly  held  by 
contracted  muscles  and  ligaments,  in  a  posi- 
tion exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  equino- 
varus  (Fig.  4IJ5).  The  whole  foot  is  everted 
with  the  outer  border  raised  and  the  inner 
side  depressed.  The  tarsal  bones  are  here 
separated  from  one  another,  and  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  presents  towards  the  sole 
of  the  foot  instead  of  upon  the  dorsum. 

Treatment. — In  the  mild  form  of  the 
deformity,  in  which  the  joints  appear  only 
to  be  abnormally  loose,  time  will,  as  a  rule, 
correct  the  deformity.  The  margins  of  the 
articulations  will  grow  and  limit  these  ab- 
normal movements.  If  this  is  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  then  some 
simple  retentive  apparatus  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  simjaler 
the  better — such  as  a  sjilint  of  moulded  leather 
or  poroplastic. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  child  to 
struggle  on  its  feet  and  the  foot  is  seen  to 
become  everted  from  the  weight  of  the  body, 
some  apparatus  is  essential.  At  a  still  older 
period  of  childhood,  if  this  laxity  of  joint  still 
exists,  boots  with  thickened  "  uppers "  or 
lateral  irons  should  be  worn,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  deformity,  and  the  ordinary 
child's  slippers  absolutely  forbidden. 

In  the  rigid  and  contracted  variety 
calcaneo  -  valgus, 
the  treatment 
should  be  con- 
ducted on  the 
same  lines  that 
have  been  already 
described  under 
equino  -  varus. 
Manipulation,  al- 
ter na  ting  with 
plaster    of  Paris 

applied  to  the  foot  in  the  corrected  position,  must  for  the  first  few 
months  Ije  most  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Ojicration. — It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  an  operation 
becomes   necessary,  for,  as  a  rule,  manipulation  and  occasional 


495. — Cougeuital  Talipes  Calcaneo-valgus. 

Hospital  Museum.) 


(St.  Thomas's 
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fixation  in  the  correct  position  will  cure  the  larger  proportion.  But 
if  the  foot  cannot  be  inverted  and  extended  in  this  way,  the  rigid 
structures  must  be  divided.  Under  an  anaesthetic,  tendons  and 
ligaments  are  subcutaneously  divided  each  as  they  appear  tense  on 
attempting  to  correct  the  deformity.  The  peronei  and  extensors 
of  the  ankle  joint  are  first  to  receive  this  attention.  The  external 
lateral  ligament,  especially  the  anterior  fasci- 
culus, will  be  sure  to  require  division,  and 
probably  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  must  also  be 
divided  before  the  foot  can  be  flexed  and 
inverted.  But  the  surgeon  must  nob  rest 
satisfied  till  he  has  fully  corrected  the  de- 
formity, when  the  foot  can  be  placed  in 
plaster  of  Paris  for  a  month.  After  this, 
manipulation  and  massage  may  be  resumed 
and  continued  till  all  rigidity  has  disappeared. 
When  the  time  comes  for  walking  a  special 
boot  may  be  required,  but  there  is  not  the 
same  tendency  to  relapse  as  in  equino-varus 
if  the  treatment  above  described  has  been 
properly  carried  out. 

Acquired  club-foot.  —  The  acquired 
forms  of  talipes  include  :  (1)  the  paralytic 
varieties,  which  are  numerous ;  (2)  those 
due  to  spasmodic  contraction  and  eventual 
shortening  of  muscles ;  (3)  talipes  cavus  ; 
(4)  flat  foot. 

(1)  Paralytic  talipes. — Infantile  pa- 
ralysis is  the  most  common  cause  of  acquired 
talipes  in  children.  The  foot  may  partially 
assume  any  one  of  the  positions  already 
described,  according  to  the  particular  muscles 
aflected.  Talipes  equinus  is,  however,  by  far 
the  most  common,  for  if  the  whole  foot  be 
paralysed,  this  is  the  posture  of  rest  into 
which  the  part  naturally  falls.  And  if  the 
patient  be  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the  illness, 
the  bed-clothes  would  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  front  of  the 
foot  towards  the  position  of  equinus. 

The  approximation  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  a  muscle 
eventually  leads  to  its  shortening.  Consequently,  in  whatever 
position  the  foot  is  drawn  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  the  action  of 
unopposed  muscles,  it  is  eventually  rigidly  held  by  the  absence  of 
stretching,  to  which  all  muscles  should  be  subjected  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  full  length. 

If  there  is  any  inversion  of  the  foot,  it  never  assumes  the  degree 
of  deformity  seen  in  congenital  equino-varus.  The  same  may  be 
said  of   the  paralytic    valgus  and   calcaneo-valgus,   and    if  the 


rig.  496.— Talipes  Equinus 
following  infantile  hemi- 
plegia. From  a  patient, 
aged  8  years,  under  the 
writer's  care  (1893). 
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treatment  is  undertaken  before  mucli  lapse  of  time,  tliere  is  no 
shortening  of  ligaments  or  alteration  of  bones. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  history  of  the  onset,  and  the 
absence  of  any  deformity  at  birth.  The  limb  is  colder  than  its 
fellow,  there  is  a  tendency  to  chilblains,  and  the  bones  are  smaller 
than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Hemiplegia  must  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  cause  of  this  variety  of  talipes  (Fig.  496). 

Treatment. — If  the  foot  cannot  be  placed  in  the  normal  position, 
the  tendons  whicli  prevent  such  I'estoration  must  be  suljcutaneously 
divided.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  bond  of  imion 
is  of  sufficient  strength,  a  boot  and 
double  irons,  with  a  spring  (Fig. 
497)  or  rubber  accumulator  on  the 
paralysed  side,  may  enable  the 
patient  to  walk.  But  if  other 
muscles  have  been  paralysed  above, 
sucli  as  the  extensors  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  a  much  more  complicated 
apparatus  may  be  necessary.  The 
difficulty,  as  a  rule,  consists  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  stability  in  the 
knee  and  ankle  joints.  To  obtain 
tliis  result  without  amputating  what 
appears  to  be  a  useless  member,  it 
is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  pro- 
duce anchylosis  in  one  or  both  of 
these  joints.  The  circum.stances 
in  which  tliis  becomes  a  feasible 
method  of  treatment  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article.    {See  page  81.) 

(2)  Talipes  due  to  spas- 
modie  <-»iiir:ietioii. — Spasmodic 
contraction  of  nuiscle  by  adaptive 
shortening  may  lead  to  talipes,  and 
nearly  always  to  talipes  equinus. 
The  best  instance  of  this  is  the  congenital  spastic  paraplegia,  the 
pathology  of  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It  is  a  symmetrical 
affection  of  the  lower  limbs,  not  only  causing  the  heels  to  be  raised 
from  the  ground,  but  the  knees  are  slightly  flexed,  and  the  thighs 
adducted.  Subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Acliillis  may  enaljle 
the  patient  to  walk  in  a  somewhat  better  manner,  witli  the  soles 
of  the  feet  upon  the  ground.  Other  tendons  above,  both  about  the 
knee  and  hip,  may  also  require  division,  and  improve  the  gait ;  but 
these  operations  cannot  cure  the  condition,  which  is  dependent  upon 
a  disease  or  congenital  imperfection  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Another  and  very  important  variety  of  muscular  rigidity,  which 
eventually  terminates  in  a  mild  foi-m  of  talipes  equinus,  and  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  right-angled  contraction  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,"  is   that  which  follows  upon  long-continued  rest  with 


Pig.  497.— Ernst's  Apparatus  witli  Toe- 
elevatiiig  Spring  for  Paralysis  of 
lower  Extremity  below  the  Knee 
Joint.  TLe  dotted  line  shows  the 
position  of  the  hoot  when  tlie  action 
of  the  spring  is  overcome  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  Kguro 
indicates  the  action  of  the  spring. 
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the  toes  slightly  pointing  downwards.  This  degree  of  equinus 
rarely  passes  much  beyond  the  right-angle  (hence  its  name),  and  is 
consequently  not  always  recognised  as  early  as  it  should  be.  It 
commonly  follows  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  in  which  the  foot  has 
not  been  maintained  in  the  splint  at  a  right-angle  with  the  leg ;  * 
and  when  the  patient  subsequently  tries  to  walk,  he  cannot  bring 
his  heel  easily  to  the  ground.  It  should,  of  course,  be  prevented 
from  occurring  hj  proper  attention  to  the  position  of  the  foot  in 
applying  the  splint.  When,  however,  the  gastrocnemius  is  really 
shortened,  and  cannot  be  stretched  by  manipulation  and  massage, 


Fig.  498.— TaliiJes  Cavus.    (St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 


the  tendo  Achillis  must  be  divided,  and  the  foot  placed  in  the  fully 
corrected  position  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

(3)  Talipes  cavils. — Talipes  cavus  or  "hollow  foot"  (Fig. 
498)  is  treated  here  in  a  separate  paragraph,  as  some  difierence  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  its  causation.  The  defoi-mity  consists  of  an 
abnormally  high  arch,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  con- 
vexity of  the  dorsum.  The  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  very  prominent, 
and  is  liable  to  corns.  The  os  calcis  (Fig.  499)  assumes  a  more  or 
less  vertical  position,  and  in  this  way  is  approximated  to  the  front 
part  of  the  foot.     The  plantar  fascia  can  be  felt  to  be  thickened 

*  The  vertical  foot-piece  and  wooden  spliiit  which  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Lane  has  so 
rightly  condemned  is  in  part  responsible  for  tliis,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
foot  at  right  angles  when  inverted  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  fall  into  its  natural 
everted  position.  {See  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xxvi.  jj.  120  ;  and  British 
MedicalJoitrnal,  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  1162. 
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and  contracted  in  the  sole.  The  first  or  proximal  phalanges 
of  the  toes,  especially  that  of  the  big  toe,  are  hyper-extended  on 
the  metatarsal  bones,  whilst  the  distal  ones  are  flexed.  The  tendons 
of  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and 
tibialis  anticus,  can  be  felt  and  seen  to  be  contracted. 

This  deformity  is  always  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
talipes  equiniis.  These  are  the  principal  points  which  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  a  case  of  talipes  cavus.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  its  causation,  so  that  the  proper  treatment  may  be  adopted. 
Many  different  views  have  been  held,  but  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  in  my  opinion  is  that  advanced  by 
Mr.  Parkin.*  He  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  primary  condition  is  one  of  slight 
talipes  equinus,  and  that  the  direct  result  of 
the  transmission  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
a  foot  in  the  position  of  talipes  equinus  is  a 
compensatoiy  change, 
which  tends  to  brin;: 
the  heel  to  the  "round 


Fig.  499.— Tali [)es  Cavus.    (St.  Thomas's  Hosiiital  Museum.) 


The  OS  calcis,  tlierefore,  assumes  a  somewhat  vertical  position,  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot  becomes  arched.  The  plantar  fascia  shortens 
from  approximation  of  its  origin  and  in.sertion,  and  is  not  the  j^rimary 
cause  of  the  deformity. 

Treatment. — By  the  time  the  case  comes  under  observation,  the 
structural  alteration  of  the  tarsal  arch  is,  as  a  rule,  so  confirmed 
that  little  can  be  done  to  cure  the  deformity.  If  when  the  knee  is 
fully  extended  the  foot  cannot  be  brought  beyond  a  right  angle  with 
the  leg,  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  divided.  At  the  same  time  the 
plantar  fascia  may  also  be  divided,  so  as  to  allow  the  bones  to  separate. 

After  two  months'  fixation  in  plaster  of  Paris,  massage  and 
manipulation  should  be  ordered,  and  boots  made  with  a  depression 
in  the  sole  for  the  ball  of  the  big  toe.  The  boots  should  not  meet 
in  front,  and  laces  should  be  employed  to  try  to  keep  the  ai-ch 
of  the  foot  pressed  down  towards  the  waist  of  the  boot,  which 
should  be  particularly  firm  or  even  strengthened  by  a  short  steel  plate 


*  Medico-Cliu-.  Traus.,  1801,  p.  48.5. 
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(4)  Flat  foot.  Causation. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  predisposi- 
tion to  flat  feet  in  "  flabby,"  weakly  children  who  have  long  feet  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies.  A  short,  hrmly-knit,  high-arched  foot 
never  becomes  flat.  This  latter  condition  is  associated  with  short, 
well-developed  muscles  ;  whereas  flat  feet  are  found  in  those  whose 
limbs  are  long,  and  whose  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby.  This  same 
rnuscular  debility  or  relaxation  is  found  in  those  who  are  liable  to 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  the  two  conditions  are  often  met 
with  in  the  same  subject.  Rickets  often  causes  this  atonic  condition 
of  the  muscles;  knock-knee,  by  altering  the  line  of  gravity,  may  also 
be  the  cause  of  flat  feet. 

Flat  feet  are  generally  first  complained  of  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  especially  in  boys  of  the  lower 
classes,  where  long-continued  standing  or 
walking  has  suddenly  become  a  necessity 
in  their  occiipation  as  errand  boys.  The 
feet  are  probably  already  flat,  when  their 
change  of  occupation  from  school  makes 
evident  the  weak  point  in  their  structural 
organisation. 

At  any  age, 
after  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism 
and  gonorrhcEal 
rheumatism  the 
feet  may  suddenly 
become  "  flat  " 
when  the  patieiit  begins  to  walk.  The  ligaments  have  in  these  cases 
probably  become  softened  by  inflammatory  exudation  and  the 
muscles  weakened  by  long-continued  rest.  After  a  severe  injury 
to  the  ankle  the  same  result  may  follow.  These  instances  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "acute  flat  feet."  The  term  "traumatic 
flat  foot "  ap])lies  to  those  cases  in  which  a  fracture  near  the  ankle 
has  resulted  in  a  displacement  of  tlie  foot  outwards. 

Symptoms. — The  gait  of  a  person  who  is  the  victim  of  flat  feet  is 
fairly  charactei'istic.  A  slight  waddling  movement  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  noticeable  feature.  They  also  lean  a  little  forwards  with  the 
knees  slightly  bent,  as  they  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  on  their 
toes  in  walking.  Their  toes  are  turned  out,  and  their  heels  never 
leave  the  ground ;  in  fact,  all  elasticity  in  walking  has  gone.  The 
position  of  the  whole  foot  is  one  of  abduction. 

Pain  is  often,  but  not  always,  a  prominent  symptom.  At  first 
it  is  generally  situated  about  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation,  and 
later  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  The  former  is  probably 
due  to  the  crowding  together  of  the  bones  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot,  and  the  latter  from  stretching  of  the  fibrous  tissues 

Tiie  feet  are  long  and  the  toes  turned  out,  with  abduction  in 
front  of  the  medio-tarsal  line,  whilst  the  inner  border  is  convex 
from  the  concavity  of  the  arch  being  filled  up  with  the  sunken 


500.— Flat  Foot.    (St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.  ) 
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scaphoid  and  head  of  astragalus  ;  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  towards  the 
outer  border  is  depressed  from  tlie  same  cause  (Fig.  500).  In  the  early 
stage,  if  the  patient  is  directed  to  raise  himself  on  tip-toe,  the 
foot  is  temporarily  i-estored  to  its  proper  position  by  the  action  of 
the  calf  muscles.  But  in  old  and  conhrmed  cases  the  patient  is  either 
quite  unable  to  stand  on  tijj-toe,  or  if  he  does  so  imperfectly  the 
deformity  is  not  corrected.  The  same  difference  is  observed  if  the 
foot  is  taken  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  an  attem[)t  made  to 
restore  the  arch  by  inverting  the  foot.  In  this  movement  the 
peronei  may  be  found  tense,  their  contraction  being  probably  due 
to  a  long-continued  approximation  of  their  origins  and  insertion. 


Fathological  anatomy. — The  arch  of  the  foot  is  primarily  sup- 
ported by  the  three  deep  muscles  of  the  calf  with  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  the  peroneus  longus.  The  ligaments  only  secondarily  help  to 
keep  the  bones  together,  and  pi'event  them  from  separating  from 
one  another.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  calcaneo-scaphoid 
and  the  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint.  The 
long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  are  also  of  considerable  value. 
When  the  muscles  have  become  weakened  from  any  cause,  these 
ligaments  soon  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  are  then  found  to  be  abnormally  low, 
and  in  bad  cases  to  be  resting  upon  tJie  ground  while  taking  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  tlie  erect  position.  They  may  even  be  project- 
ing into  the  sole,  and  form  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the  foot 
rests  (Fig.  501). 

In  old  and  chronic  cases  the  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  are  so 
mucli  altered  in  shape  and  position,  and  so  locked  by  osteopliytic 
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502.— Whitman's  Steel  Brace.  (Ernst.) 


outgrowths  around  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  that  the  arch  could 
not  possibly  be  restored  ^vithout  some  method  of  resection. 

The  iirst  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  is  also  often  found  to  be 
rigid,  swollen,  and  painful. 

Treatment. — A.  For  a  recent  case  of  flat  foot  in  which  the  arch 
can  be  easily  restored  : — 

(1)  Systematic  exercises  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 

especially  those  of  the  calf, 
should  be  taught.  Vai-ieties 
of  the  "  tiptoe  "  movement 
are  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, especially  those  in 
which  this  exercise  is  prac- 
tised with  the  feet  inverted, 
i.e.  with  the  toes  pointed 
inwards  and  the  heels  wide 
apai't.  Massage  of  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  calf  and  sole 
of  foot  should  also  be  em- 
ployed for  at  least  ten 
minutes  each  day.  If  much 
standing  is  necessary,  the 
patient  should  be  instructed 
to  stand  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot  and  boot,  and 
to  frequently  raise  himself 
on  his  toes. 

(2)  Boots  which  "lace 
up "  should  be  worn  with 
straight  inner  borders, 
square  toes,  large  heels  of 
moderate  tliickness,  and, 
above  all,  a  strong  "waist." 
The  sole  and  heel  may  be 
thickened  on  the  inner  side 
by  additional  leather,  so  as 
to  throw  the  weight  to  the 
outer  side. 

(3)  If  the  occupation  of  the  patient  is  one  that  necessitates  very 
prolonged  standing,  with  little  or  no  relief  by  the  exercise  of  walk- 
ing, then  Whitman's  steel  brace  is  likely  to  be  most  serviceable. 
The  orif'inal  description  of  this  useful  support  will  be  found  in  the 
]Vew  York  Medical  Journal,  1892,  p.  227.  {See  Figs.  502,  503,  and 
504.)  A  plaster-cast  of  the  foot  is  taken  in  the  position  of  adduction, 
with  the  arch  in  its  normal  position.  A  steel  plate  is  then  cut  of  the 
pattern  shown  in  the  figure,  and  hammered  out  to  fit  the  cast.  This 
is  worn  inside  the  boot.  The  lip  on  the  outer  side  keeps  the  arch 
from  slidin"-  out  towards  the  abducted  position  whilst  the  plate 
itself  follows  the  irregularity  peculiar  to  each  foot. 


Fig-.  501, 


-WTiitman's  Ftpel  Brace, 
lip  or  flange. 


showing  outer 
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B.  For  acute  cases  aftei"  rheumatism  or  gonorrhoea  : — - 

(1)  Rest  ill  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint,  till  the  ligaments  are  no 
longer  liable  to  stretch,  for  a  month  at  a  time,  is  the  first  and  most 
important  line  of  treatment. 

(2)  Massage  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  manipulation  of  the 
ankle  and  foot,  in  the  intervals  between  the  periods  of  rest  should 
also  be  adopted. 

C.  For  cases  accompanied  by  some  fixation  from  contraction  of 
the  peronei  and  adhesions  within  the  joints  : — • 

(1)  An  ansesthetic  should  be  given,  and  the  foot  inverted.  If 
this  is  impossible,  wiiich  is  unusual,  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  may 
be  sulicutaiieously  divided. 

(2)  The  foot,  when  thoroughly  inverted,  should  lie  placed  in 
plaster  of  Paris  for  a  montli. 

(3)  This  should  lie  followed  by  massage,  manipulation,  and  tip- 
toe exercises. 

(4)  A  boot  should  tlieii  be  ordered  of  the  kind  described  above, 
with  tlie  addition,  in  a  sevei'e  case,  of  an  outside  iron  and  a  T  strap, 
so  as  to  draw  the  foot  inwards  and  throw  the  weight  to  the  outer  side. 

In  some  cases  of  rigidity  in  wliich  the  foot  is  firmly  held  in  the 
abducted  position  it  can  be  restored  without  an  aiuesthetic  by  steady 
and  firm  pressure  with  the  hands.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  it 
slioiild  be  done  every  day  for  a  week,  and  the  patient  encouraged  to 
move  his  foot  in  the  same  direction  constantly  whilst  massage  and 
other  exercises  are  employed.  If  little  or  no  progress  is  made  in  a 
few  days  or  a  week,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  under  an 
aiifesthetic  as  described  above. 

D.  For  cases  in  which  no  improvement  in  the  arch  can  be 
effected  by  manual  force.    (See  Fig.  501.) 

This  condition  is  almost  confined  to  hospital  patients  in  whom 
early  treatment  has  been  neglected,  or,  for  financial  reasons,  has 
l)een  impossible.  Pain  is  here  the  ruling  feature,  for  the  deformity 
cannot  be  corrected.  If,  by  judicious  treatment  in  the  direction 
indicated  above,  no  I'elief  from  constant  pain  is  obtained,  and  the 
patient  is  almost  unable  to  follow  his  occupation  on  this  account, 
one  or  other  of  the  operations  that  have  lieen  proposed  by  r)gston, 
Davy,  Golding  Bird,  and  Stokes  should  be  adopted. 

Ogston  *  removes  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  astragalus  and 
scaphoid,  and  procures  anchylosis  by  ivory  pegs. 

Davy  and  Golding  Bird  f  have  excised  the  scaphoid.  The  latter 
has,  in  addition,  performed  tarsotomy,  at  the  same  time  removing 
the  scaphoid  and  a  portion  of  the  astragalus. 

Stokes  I  has  removed  a  wedge  of  bone  from  the  head  and  neck  of 
tlie  astragalus. 

Genu  valgum,  or  knock  knee.    yEtioiojjy  ami  i>:itiio-> 

uiiatoiiiy. — There  are  two  classes  of  cases  which  hav? 

*  La>urf,  vol.  i.,  1884,  p.  l.')3. 

t  Lancet,  vol.  i.,  1889,  pp.  675  and  677. 

+  British  3Iedk<(l  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  189-1,  p.  1224. 

d 
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to  be  considered — one  which  is  due  ahnost  certainly  to  rickets,  and 
another  which  appears  to  be  often  independent  of  this  disease.  The 
first  vai'iety  most  commonly  arises  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  changes  in  bone  from  rickets  continue  some- 
times thi'ougli  adolescence,  this  disease  must  also  in  some  cases  be 
in  part  responsible  for  the  later  appearance  of  the  deformity.  TJie 

second  class  arises,  as  a  rule,  at  or 
about  puberty,  and  is  sometimes 
entirely  indej^endent  of  rickets,  al- 
though, as  we  have  just  stated,  the 
condition  may  occasionally  be  in 
part  due  to  this  disease. 

1.  Rickets  {see  p.  370,  and 
Fig.  76,  Vol.  I.)  gives  rise  to  genu 
valgum  in  two  ways — (i)  Tlie 
perfect  ossiti  cation  of  bone  may 
allow  the  shaft  of  the  femur  to 
bend,  either  from  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  standing  and  walking,  or 
from  the  sitting  posture  of  the  child 
upon  the  ground.  The  femur  is 
curved  forwards  and  outwards 
throughout  its  whole  length.  If 
this  is  continued  into  a  correspond- 
ing curvature  of  the  tibia,  the  con- 
dition known  as  "bow  legs"  re- 
sults. But  in  genu  valgum  it  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  twist 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  with 
the  convexity  inwards.  This  is 
thought  by  some  surgeons  to  be 
the  commonest  cause  of  knock- 
knee,  (ii)  Irregularity  of  growth 
at  the  epiphyseal  line  is  one  of  the 
special  features  of  the  bone  changes 
due  to  rickets.  This  may  result  in 
lengthening  of  the  inner  condyle,  or 
merely  in  its  depression  below  the 
level  of  the  outer  condyle  by  growth 
the  epiphysis.  Or,  on  the  other 
of  the  outer  condyle  may  arrest  its 
further  growth.  The  outer  condyle  is  then  relatively  smaller  and 
less  developed  in  the  vertical  direction  than  the  inner  condyle. 
Whichever  of  these  two  conditions  is  present  the  result,  so  far  as 
the  plane  of  the  articular  surface  is  concerned,  is  the  same.  The 
inner  condyle  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  outer,  and  the  tibia  is 
consequently  thrown  out  of  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  same 
irregularity  of  growth  may  take  place  at  the  epiphyseal  line  of  the 
tibia,  causing  an  elongation  of  the  inner  head  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  505). 


Fig.  605.  —  Gfiuu  ValLTum.  From  a 
patient,  nsed  11,  under  the  writer's 
care  (189:5).  He  had  had  crooked 
legs  as  long  as  he  could  rememher. 
There  were  seven  inches  between 
the  malleoli.  Osteotomy  of  both 
femora  and  tibise  was  performed 
with  good  result. 


on  the  diaphyseal  side  of 
hand,  premature  ossification 
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If  either  or  both  of  these  boiieH  is  involved  inversion  of  the  knee  is 
the  result.  It  shoiikl  )je  reuienibered  that  even  normally  the  axes  of 
the  femur  and  the  tibia  do  not  exactly  correspond ;  so  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  this  deformity  from  the  natural  struc- 
ture of  the  limb.  The  weight  being  transmitted  unequally  from 
the  condyles  tj  the  two  heads  of  the  tibia  there  is  possibly  a 
natural  tendency  towards  inequality  of  the  rate  of  growtli :  when  once 
a  deviation  of  the  knee  has  begun  the  dilierence  between  the  condyles 
in  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased.  The  part 
relieved  from  pressure  is  likely  to  grow  faster  than  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  limb.  The  deformity,  therefore,  when  once  it  has 
begun,  tends  to  increase  more  or  less  rapidly. 

2.  Genu  valgum  in  which  there  are  ?to  obvious  rickety  changes  in 
the  bones,  is  generally  first  seen  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Here  it 
is  probable  that  many  conditions  found  in  weakly  subjects  suffice  to 
start  the  trouble  ;  once  it  has  started,  inequality  of  pressure  will  do 
the  rest.  Flat  foot  and  lateral  curvature  of  spine  are  seen  in  the 
same  subjects.  The  same  muscular  relaxation  that  occurs  in  these 
diseases  will  allow  the  strain  at  the  knee  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
internal  lateral  ligament.  The  centre  of  gravity  from  the  hip  joint 
falls  outside  the  centre  of  the  knee,  so  that  there  is  natural  tendency 
for  the  stress  to  be  felt  on  the  inner  side.  This  is  still  more  tiie 
case  if  there  is  flat  foot  with  its  consequent  eversion.  If  the  knee 
deviates  to  the  slightest  extent  towards  the  inner  side,  almost  all  the 
weight  will  be  transmitted  through  the  outer  condyle.  Parts  relieved 
from  pressure  will  grow  faster  than  those  which  bear  the  weight. 
The  deformity,  therefore,  tends  to  increase.  Exactly  the  same 
result  is  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  in  an  old-standing 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  'J'he  bodies  are  thicker  on  the  convex 
.side  of  the  deformity  where  the  pressure  is  less  than  on  the 
opposite  or  concave  side,  where  they  ai'e  squeezed  and  crowded 
together.  This  class  is  sometimes  described  as  the  static  variety  of 
genu  valgum. 

Syiii|>t4»aiis. — The  coiidition  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  any 
.special  description.  Next  to  the  j^resence  of  the  deformity  the  most 
frequent  complaint  made  by  the  parents  is  that  the  child  is  constantly 
falling.  It  will  be  seen,  if  the  child  is  watched  whilst  walking  and 
running,  that  the  knees  cross.  They  are,  therefore,  liable  to  knock 
against  each  other  (knock  knee)  and  cause  a  fall.  This  is  best 
appreciated  by  stripping  the  child  and  watching  these  movements 
without  the  intervention  of  the  clothing.  Complaint  is  also  con- 
stantly made  in  young  boys  and  adolescents  that  their  legs  and 
knees  ache  at  tlic  end  of  the  day. 

JB\:iiBiiiiatioii. — In  the  recumbent  position  with  the  limbs 
extended  and  the  knees  placed  together  and  the  patelhe  looking 
forwards,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ankles  are  separated  from  one 
another  to  an  extent  which  varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
deformity.  The  distance  between  the  two  internal  malleoli  should 
a,lways  be  measured,  as  it  forms  a  i-eady  means  of  comparison  in 
d  2 
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the  progress  of  the  case.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  a 
tracing  of  the  outline  of  the  two  limbs,  from  the  knees  to  the 
ankles,  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Any  measurement  over  one  inch 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  deformity,  and  require  treatment.  Three 
inches,  as  will  be  mentioned  shortly,  may  be  considered  as  a  debat- 
able point  at  which  a  decision  must  be  made  between  one  kind 
of  treatment  and  another.  Seven,  eight,  and  nine  inches'  separation 
are  not  uncommon  measurements  to  record  amongst  the  children 
of  the  poor.  If  the  knees  are  bent  and  placed  together,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ankles  are  no  longer  separated,  the  head  of  the  tibia 
being  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  This  fact  is  used  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  deformity  is  due  to  a 
downward  projection  of  the  internal  condyle.  Whilst  in  this  flexed 
position  the  line  of  articulation  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia 
should  at  the  same  time  be  felt  and  possibly  marked  with  ink,  so  as 
accurately  to  estimate  to  what  extent  one  or  both  bones  are  increased 
on  the  inner  side.    The  feet  should  be  carefully  examined  for  any 


Fig.  506. — Thomas's  Splint  for  Knock  Knee.  A  bandage  or  liandkercliief  draws  the  knee 
outwards.  There  is  no  joint  in  the  apparatus,  and  the  patient  walks  with  a  stiff  knee. 
(From  Ashby  and  Wright's  "Diseases  of  Children." ) 

abnormality,  especially  as  to  the  condition  of  the  arch.  {See  page 
62.)  For  flat  feet  may  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  knock 
knee,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  adult,  or  it  may  be  the  sequel  of 
this  deformity  in  early  rickets. 

TreatiiK'iit. — In  a  young  and  rickety  child  the  general  treat- 
ment for  that  disease  should  be  adopted.  When  the  deformity  first 
appears  and  the  bones  are  still  soft,  much  improvement  may  be 
obtained  without  recourse  to  operation.  Massage  and  manipulation 
— attempts  at  bending  the  bone  with  the  hands — should  be  employed 
for  a  short  time  every  day.  In  the  intervals,  Thomas's  splint 
(Fig.  506)  may  be  worn,  and  the  child  taken  out  into  the  fresh 
air  as  mucli  as  possible  in  a  perambulator.  Unfortunately,  in  the  class 
of  patients  amongst  whom  these  rickety  deformities  are  so  common, 
this  line  of  treatment  is  almost  impossible.  Consequently  the  large 
majority  eventually  require  operative  interference.  When  the  bone 
has  become  sclerosed  {see  Art.  Rickets,  p.  371,  Vol.  I.),  no  improve- 
ment for  many  years  can  be  expected  without  division.  The  period 
when  the  sclero.sis  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  is  when  the 
deformity  has  existed  witiiout  any  alteration  for  more  than  a  year, 
although  the  general  health  has  improved.  When  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  about  six  years,  the  bone  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances should  be  firmly  ossified,  although  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  it  still  soft.    Tlie  amount  of  separation  between  the  internal 
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malleoli  has  also  to  be  considered.  Three  inches  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  boundary  line.  A  separation  between  the  malleoli 
amounting  to  less  than  three  inches,  may  possibly,  other  conditions 
being  favourable,  l)e  corrected  by  time  and  iion-operative  treatment. 
But  beyond  this  point  success  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained,  at  any 
rate  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  make  the  operation  highly  desirable. 
This  is  especially  the  case  amongst  hospital  patients. 

Operation. — (1)  Osteotomy.  This  is  so  simple  and  so  accurate 
as  to  the  exact  position  selected,  and  moreover  so  free  from  risk  at 
the  present  day,  that  I  have  not  adopted  any  other  method  of 
operation.  Macewen's  operation  is  uiidoi;btedly  the  best  method  for 
the  femur.  The  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  Operative  Surgery 
for  the  details  of  his  method.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tibia  may  also  require  division  immediately  below  its  upper  epiphyseal 
line  before  the  deformity  is  fully  corrected.  This  may  l^e  done  at 
the  same  time  as  the  femur ;  or  if  both  femora  are  divided  at  on<; 
sitting,  the  division  of  the  tibia  may  be  left  to  another  occasion 
■when  it  will  he  seen  how  much  more  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
limb  into  a  straight  line.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  both  femora  and 
tibia?  should  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time  if  the  fir.st  fails  to 
correct  the  deformity  completely,  as  the  simultaneous  division  of 
both  bones  prevents  the  "over-correction"  of  one  bone  which  might 
otherwise  take  place.  In  healthy  subjects  I  have  frequently,  in 
one  operation,  divided  both  femora  and  both  tibiaj,  fracturing  the 
fibula?  with  the  hands.  The  best  method  of  dividing  the  tibia  is 
through  an  o^ien  wound  across  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  with  a 
saw.  Immediate  application  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  of  immobilising  the  limbs  and  maintaining 
the  corrected  piosition.    (See  page  76,  Fig.  517.) 

(2)  Osteoclasia. — Many  surgeons  of  repute  speak  very  highly  of 
this  subcutaneous  method  of  cori-ecting  the  deformity.  It  is  main- 
tained that,  with  a  good  osteoclast,  such  as  Grattan's,  the  bone  can 
be  accurately  fractured  at  any  given  spot. 

The  treatment  of  genu  valgum  in  the  adolescent  period  of  life  is 
conducted  on  much  the  same  lines.  When  rickets  is  present,  and 
the  deformity  has  existed  for  some  years,  osteotomy  or  osteoclasia 
should  be  at  once  recommended.  In  those  cases  in  which  rickets  is 
not  present,  and  the  separation  of  the  malleoli  is  below  four  inches, 
an  apparatus  may  be  worn,  and  the  case  reconsidered  in  six  or 
twelve  months'  time.  The  best  apparatus  is  Thomas's  (see  page  68), 
but  the  ])atient  has  to  walk  with  a  stiff  knee.  Double  irons,  with 
pelvic  girdle  and  joints  at  the  hip  and  knee,  are  more  comfortable, 
but  not  so  efficient  in  correcting  the  deformity.  Flat  feet  must  be 
treated  in  the  way  suggested  on  page  64. 

Bow  legs. — The  deformity  known  as  "  bow  legs  "  is  well  illus- 
tiated  in  tiie  accompanying  Fig.  507.  It  is  usually  produced  by  a 
general  curvature  forwards  and  outwards  of  both  the  femur  and  the 
tibia,  and  does  not  so  frequently  arise  from  irregularity  of  growth  at 
the  epiphyseal  lines  as  in  genu  valgum.    Possibly  squatting  on  the 
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flooi',  with  legs  doubled  under  the  body  tailor-wise,  when  the  child  is 
too  weak  to  stand  from  rickets  and  the  bones  are  soft,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  uniformity  of  the 
curvature  in  its  origin.  It  is  subsequently 
increased  by  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
walking.  At  an  older  age  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  one  limb  affected  with  the 
genu  valgum,  and  the  other  with  genu  ex- 
trorsum,  which  is  a  bow  leg  with  the 
centre  of  the  curvature  at  the  knee  (Fig. 
508). 

If  the  history  can  be  relied  upon,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  knock  knee  arose  first. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bow  leg  is  the 
result  of  the  knock  knee  on  the  opposite 
side,  for  the  weight  is  thi'own  obliquely 
across  to  the  other  liml). 

The  treatment  adopted  should  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  for  genu  valgum.  Splints 
should  be  tried  first  with  the  force  applied 
in  the  opposite  direction.  If  this  fails, 
osteotomy  or  osteoclasia  of  either  femur 
or  tibia, 
or  of  both, 
in  the 
centre  of 
the  most 
p  r  o  m  i- 
nent  part 
of  the 
curvature 
should  be 
r  e  c  o  m- 
raended. 

Other  rickety  de- 
formities.— Other  rickety  deformities  besides 
those  already  enumerjated  might  be  mentioned, 
Init  they  are  mostly  varieties  only  of  the  same 
condition. 

Curvature  iu  tlio  lower  third  of  the  tihin 

requires  special  mention,  for  it  is  sometimes  seen 
in  rickety  children,  witbout  any  other  deformity 
of  tlie  lower  limbs,  but  it  is  more  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  knock  knee  and  curved  femora.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  children  who  have 
never  walked,  and  is  thought,  on  that  account, 
to  be  due  to  physiological  causes.  (»S>e  Article  on 
Rickets,  p.  371,  Vol.  I.)  It  is  always  sym- 
metrical.    The  convexity  of  the  curvature  in  the 


Fig.  f07. — Bow  Legs.  From  a 
patient  with  ricliets,  oged  i, 
viDder  the  writer's  care  in 
1894.  Osteotomy  of  both  tibiae 
was  performed  with  good  re- 
sult. 


Fig.  508.- Genu  Val- 
gum and  Extrorsum. 
From  a  patient  with 
i-ickets,  aged  14. 
under  Mr.  Pitts's 
care.  (  St.  Thomas's 
Hosp.  Reports,  xiv.) 
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lower  third  of  the  tibia  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards,  and  in 
tliis  way  overhangs  the  foot  (Fig.  509).  Many  of  these  curvatures 
improve  in  tlie  course  of  time  without  any  local  treatment,  and,  in 
any  case,  do  not  produce  such  bad  results  upon  the  rest  of  the  limb  as 
genu  valgum  or  extrorsum. 

They  should  not,  therefore,  be  so  quickly  submitted  to  osteotomy, 
especially  as  the  operation  is  not  so  simple  a  process  as  in  the  othei- 
class  of  deformity.  If,  however,  the  deformity  has  existed  for  a 
year  or  two  without  any  material  altera- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  a  firm  buttress  of 
bone  has  formed  in  the  concavity  of  the 
curve,  which  would  forbid  any  improve- 
ment in  the  curvature,  except  from 
ab.sorption  on  one  side,  and  dejaosition  on 
the  other.  This  reconstruction  of  the 
normal  axis  of  the  tibia  does  undoubtedly 
take  place  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all, 
and  it  must  naturally  take  many  years 
before  nature  has  completed  its  work. 

Osteotomy  may  be,  therefore,  recom- 
mended in  selected  cases.  Most  surgeons 
advise  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  to 
be  removed  (cvnieiform  osteotomy)  from 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  curvature. 
I  have,  however,  obtained  quite  as  good 
results  from  a  simple  division  of  bone. 
But  forcible  extension  must  be  made,  so 
as  to  create  a  gap  in  the  concavity  of 
the  curve,  which  is  eventually  filled  up 
with  new  bone.  Accui'ate  fixation  in 
plaster  of  Paris  whilst  extension  is  being 
made  will  retain  this  position.  After 
division  of  the  tibia  with  the  saw,  the 
lil)ula  can  generally  be  broken  ;  if  not,  it  Fig.  50i..-Cm;vatuve  in  thelower 
.^'  .  •  1  1  third  of  the  Tibia.  From  a 
can  be  divided  m  the  same  way  with  the  patient,  aged  7,  under  the 
saw.  The  chisel  should  not  be  used,  as  writer's  care, 
the  tibia  is  generally  sclerosed,  and  re- 
quires too  much  force  with  the  hammer,  and  the  fibula  being  small, 
is  too  elastic  for  the  etiicient  use  of  this  instrument. 

Tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  generally  necessary  to  correct 
the  deformity  if  simple  section  of  the  bone  is  done  instead  of  a 
cuneiform  osteotomy  ;  without  this  relaxation  sufficient  separation 
of  the  fragments  cannot  always  be  obtained. 

Kickely  deroi-iiiatii'^i  of  th<>  ii|ii|»or  extroiiiitj  arc  compara- 
tively rare,  and  still  rarer  are  they  sufficiently  severe  or  persistent 
as  to  require  any  special  treatment.  An  outward  curvature  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  fore-arms  is  most  frequently  seen,  and  is  always 
symmetrical. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  do  osteotomy,  or  to  api'ly  splints 
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for  siicli  a  condition.  The  setiology  of  this  curvature  is  discussed 
in  the  Article  on  E,ickets,  p.  370,  Vol.  I.  Rickety  curvatui-e  of 
the  spine  is  also  described  in  the  same  Article,  p.  368. 

Contracted  and  anchylosed  joints.  Hip  joint.— Defor- 
mities of  the  hip  joint  from  anchylosis,  malposition,  dislocation,  and 
contraction  may  be  considered  in  three  fairly-well  defined  groups, 
arranged  according  to  their  aetiology.    {See  also  p.  1097,  Vol.  I.) 

(1)  After  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  hip  joint,  in 
which  all  active  changes 
have  ceased  and  cicatrisation 
lias  taken  place,  extreme 
flexion  and  adduction  may 
produce  a  deformity  which 
diminishes  the  usefulness  of 
an  otherwise  serviceable  limb. 
Figs.  .510  and  512.  {See  also 
p.  1083,  Vol  I.) 

The  absence  of  all  swell- 
ing about  the  joint,  its  free- 
dom from  pain  and  tender- 
ness, the  jjresence  perhaps  of 
sound  cicatrices,  indicating 
the  previous  existence  of  dis- 
charging sinuses,  would  all 
show  that  the  disease  had 
ceased. 

Examination  of  the  joint 
in  tlie  manner  indicated  in 
Fig.  448  at  p.  1085,  Vol.  I. 
(Diseases  of  Joints)  would 
demonstrate  the  existence  of 
lordosis  and  tilting  of  the 
pelvis,  with  partial  or  com- 
plete fixation  of  the  joint. 

If  the  head  of  the  femur 
has  been  excised,  it  is  un- 
likely to  be  more  serious 
tlian  conti-action  of  the  soft  parts.  An  ana?sthetic  would  at  once 
settle  this  point,  and  if  the  limb  can  then  be  placed  in  a  suit- 
able position,  a  splint  such  as  that  depicted  and  described  on 
page  76  would  enable  this  to  be  maintained  as  long  as  it  is 
tliought  desirable.  This  method  of  treatment  may  liave  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  a  permanent  result  is  obtained.  An 
apparatus  from  a  good  surgical  instrument  maker  is  then  desirable. 

If  under  an  anaesthetic  anchylosis  is  proved  to  have  been  esta- 
blished and  no  movement  can  be  obtained  in  the  hip  joint,  the  femur 
should  be  divided  below  the  trochanter  minor  (Figs.  510  and  511). 
This  is  especially  needful  in  cases  in  which  the  liead  of  the  femur 


rig.  510. — Anchylosis  of  the 
Hip  at  nearly  a  right- 
angle,  after  tuberculous 
Disease  of  the  Hip.  From 
a  patient,  aged  12,  who 
had  bad  disease  of  the 
hip  nine  years  befoi"e. 


Fig.  511.  —  S.iine 
l?atient  phown 
in  Fig.  510,  after 
osteotomy. 
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ha^  not  l)een  excised,  tor  any  rough  manipulation  of  an  old  disease 
of  the  hip  joint  is  to  be  deprecated  for  obvious  reasons,  and  an 
osteotomy  below  the  lesser  trochanter  is  free  from  the  risk  of  starting 
afresh  an  old  tuberculous  lesion.  The  limb  is  after  this  operation 
retained  in  the  best  position  by  means  of  splints.  (.SVe  Fig.  517.) 
Figs.  512  and  513  illustrate  a  case  in  which  there  was  extreme 


Fig.  512.— Ancbylosis  of  the  Hip  in  tbe  ad-  Fig.  513.— Sxme  Patieut  as  in  Fig.  512.  showi 

ducted  Position  after  tuberculous  Dis-  ing  tbe  amount  of  Adduction  necessary 

ease.    Sbowing  tilting  of  the  pelvis  to  to  bring  the  Pelvis  to  its  normal  Po.si- 

bring  the  limbs  ijarailej.    (See  also  Fig.  tion.    (Sec  also  Fie.  514,  B.) 
514,  A). 


adduction  of  the  thigh  in  a  boy  of  seventeen  after  disease  of  the  hip 
in  infancy.  Anchylosis  of  the  hip  in  the  adducted  position  necessi- 
tated great  tilting  of  the  pelvis,  to  bring  the  limb  parallel  with  the 
other  in  walking.  [See  also  p.  1083,  Vol.  I.,  Diseases  of  Joints.) 
There  appeared,  therefoi'e,  to  be  three  or  four  inches  shortennig, 
but  in  reality  the  shortening  was  not  more  than  half  an  inch.  He 
was  much  improved  by  osteotomy  lielow  the  ti-ochanter  minor.  (iSee 
also  Fig.  5U,  c.) 

(2)  In  "  clironic  \jy;T3mia  "  the  joints  are  sometimes  invaded  l)y  a 
d* 
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slow  and  painless  suppuration,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  slips  out 
through  the  capsule  into  almost  any  jDosition  round  the  hip  joint. 
Fig.  515  illustrates  a  dorsal  dislocation  of  this  kind  with  extreme 
flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thigh,  w]iich  took  place  during 
puerperal  fever.  (See  p.  1079,  Vol.  I.)  The  deformity  was  suc- 
cessfully rectified  by  osteotomy  below  the  lesser  trochanter.  It  is 
probable  that  in  some  cases  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  would 
produce  as  good  a  result  whei'e,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  firmly  fixed 
in  its  new  position,  but  the  operation  is  a  much  more  severe  one, 
and  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for 


A  B  C 


Fig.  514. — Diagram  A,  to  txplahi  Pig.  512  ;  diagram  B,  to  explain  Fig.  513  ;  diagram  C,  to 
exijlain  the  operation. 

an  extensive  resection.  I  saw  a  case  of  dislocation  of  both  hip 
joints  from  pyaemia  under  Mr.  Pick's  care  at  the  Victoria  Hospital 
for  Children  some  years  ago;  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  on  the  other  in  the  obturator  foi'amen. 

(3)  On  three  occasions  I  have  seen  both  hip  joints  affected 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  516,  which  was  taken  from  a 
photograph.  Both  liip  joints  were  anchylosed  in  an  abducted  posi- 
tion. In  all  three  cases  there  was  a  history  some  years  before  of 
the  patient  being  in  bed  for  many  months  with  what  was  called 
acute  rheumatism.  Gonorrhosa  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  in  many 
cases.  The  "  spread  eagle  "  position  probably  arises  from  its  being 
the  most  easy  posture  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip  joint.  It 
is  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  position  of  the  joint  when  dis- 
tended with  fluid.    (.S'ee  p.  1076,  Vol.  I.) 

If  on  examination  under  an  anresthetic  the  joint  be  found 
anchylosed  without  any  destruction  of  the  bony  surfaces,  a  condition 
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which  is  so  commonly  seen  after  tuberculous  disease,  the  neck  of 
the  femur  may  be  divided  subcutaueously  by  Adams's  saw.  The 


Fig.  515 — Dorsal  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  after  Puerperal  Fever.  From  a  womau,  aged  3i, 
who  came  iiuder  the  writer's  care  a  year  after  tlie  occurreuce.  She  was  covered  with, 
scars  f  l  oiii  old  bed-sores,  aud  had  a  suppurating  sinus  in  the  right  groin. 


limb  can  in  this  way  be  brought  straight,  but  experience  shows 
that  it  is  almost  impossi):)le  l»y  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  obtain 

a  movable  false  joint.  If 
both  hip  joints  ai-e  in  this 
condition,  the  position  can  be 
rectified  by  osteotomy,  but 
crutches  will  still  be  necessary 
for  progression. 

Other  conditions  external 
to  the  hip  joint  may  produce 
deformity,  e.g.  after  an  old 
psoas  abscess  from  caries  of 
the  spine,  which  has  long  since 
ceased  discharging,  the  hip 
joint  may  V)e  rigidly  flexed 
fnjm  shortening  of  the  psoas 
muscle  and  fibrous  tissues. 
The  hip  joint  will  be  found 
normal  as  regards  its  bony 
relations,  and  movable  for 
further  flexion,  but  cannot 
be  fully  extended.  As  a 
general  rule,  such  a  condition 
will  yield  to  pa.ssive  move- 
ment under  an  anjesthetic, 
and  can  then  be  retained  in 
its  improved  position  by  care- 
fully moulded  plaster-of-Paris 
splints  (Fig.  517).  After  a  few 
„.  ,    ,  ,   •    ,  V  i,  Tj.  ,     weeks  still  further  advance 

Fig.  51ii.— Anchylosis  of  both  Hips  in  the  ab-  i 

ducted  position.     From  a  patient,  aged  41,     may  be    made    towards  COm- 

Theumausm  ''^        '''''''    plete  extension  hy  a  repetition 
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of  the  same  treatment.  A  deformity  of  the  hip  may  aiso  l)e  pro- 
duced by  the  contracting  scar  tissue  following  a  severe  burn.  This 
must  be  treated  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  article  on  Diseases  of 
Cicatrices,  p.  229,  Vol.  I. 

KiBi'o  joint. — Deformities  of  the  knee  joint  are  not  so  com- 
plicated as  those  of  the  hip.    (<S'ee  also  p.  1112,  Vol.  I.) 

(1)  If  tuberculous  disease  has  been  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
tortion the  tibia  will  generally  be  found  displaced  outwards  and 
backwards.  It  is  also  rotated  outwards  on  the  femur,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  variable  amount  of  flexion  at  the  knee  joint  (Fig.  518). 
Excision  of  the  knee  joint  would  in  most  cases  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  result.  But  if  from  any  special  reason  this  treatment 
cannot  be  adopted  an  a])paratus  may 
enable  the  patient  to  walk  with  greater 
comfort.  The  disease  must,  however,  have 
entirely  ceased  for  this  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  see.  ten  years 
after  an  excision  in  childhood,  a  purely 
angular  deformity  with  perfect  bony 
anchylosis.  The  history  shows  that  for 
some  years  the  knee  remained  pei'fectly 
straight,  and  then,  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  anterior  angular 
distortion  began  to  make  its  appearance 
and  to  increase  steadily.  Perfect  fusion  of 
the  two  bones  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
place.  The  deformity  is  due  to  a  greater 
growth  in  length  of  the  limb  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur. 
The  lower  epiphysis  of  this  bone  is  nor- 
mally prolonged  upwards  on  the  anterior 
aspect  to  include  the  whole  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  condyles.  In  an  excision 
of  the  knee  joint,  especially  in  those  done 
some  years  ago,  a  transverse  section  of  the 

femur  with  the  saw  removes  more  of  the  epiphysis  from  the  back 
than  from  the  front  of  the  condyles,  even  when  the  operation  is  done 
in  the  most  orthodox  fashion.  Consequently,  in  the  growing 
epiphysis  more  bone  is  produced  in  front  than  behind  the  central 
vertical  axis  of  the  shaft.  This  angular  deformity  after  excision 
of  the  knee  in  early  childhood  is  another  and  powerful  argu- 
ment, if  such  were  needed,  in  favour  of  the  modern  arthrectomy. 

The  treatment  for  lateral  and  angular  displacement  of  the  knee 
following  upon  tuberculous  disease,  whether  an  operation  by  ex- 
cision or  arthrectomy  had  been  previously  done  or  not,  is  the  same. 
A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  should  be  removed  from  the  convexity 
of  the  curvature.  A  simple  osteotomy  of  the  femur  above  such 
a  deformity  is  rarely  satisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  where  there 
is  a  deviation  at  the  joint  line,  so  that  the  femur  and  tibia  are 


rig.  518.— Bony  Aucbjlosis  of 
Knee  at  a  right-nngle  in  a 
girl  of  twelve,  after  tuber- 
culous disease. 
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partially  displaced  from  one  another,  some  apparatus  would  be 
necessary  to  give  stability  to  this  part  of  the  limb,  whereas  an 
operation  through  the  joint  on  modern  lines  entails  no  great  risk 
if  tlie  original  disease  has  ceased,  and  procures  anchylosis  of  the 
two  bones  in  the  best  possible  position. 

(2)  Suppuration  of  the  knee  joint  from  pyogenic  organisms,  in 
whatever  manner  they  are  introduced  (p.  1040,  Vol.  I.),  may  result 
in  simple  flexion  of  the  knee  joint,  which  can  be  corrected  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  placed  in  the  best  position  in  some  fixed  apparatus. 
It  is  rarely  possible,  if  suppuration  has  occurred,  to  be  able  to 
re-establish  much  movement.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  make 
an  attempt  in  this  direction  the  splint  should  be  removed  when  the 
inflammation  has  ceased,  and  massage  and  shampooing,  with  active 
and  passive  movements,  at  once  begun.  If  the  ligaments  and  cartilages 
have  not  been  destroyed,  it  is  astonishing  sometimes  to  see  in  the 
course  of  six  months  how  much  movement  is  re-established  by  the 
patient's  unaided  efforts.  It  is,  however,  common  in  suppuration  of 
tlie  knee,  if  long  continued,  for  the  ligaments  to  be  softened  and  to 
stretch.  Consequently,  the  articular  surfaces  are  not  likely  to  be 
in  a  perfectly  normal  apposition.  If  the  joint  has  been  hopelessly 
disorganised  with  displacement  and  fixation  in  an  abnormal  position 
nothing  less  than  excision  will  be  of  any  practical  utility.  I  recently 
excised  both  knee  joints,  which  were  displaced  outwards  and  back- 
wards, with  extreme  flexion,  after  suppurative  arthritis  following 
scarlet  fever.  The  patient  can  now  walk,  an  advantage  one  could 
not  possibly  have  obtained  in  any  other  way.  But,  on  the  other 
liand,  if  the  position  be  one  in  which  the  patient  is  able  to  make 
fair  use  of  the  limb,  although  the  knee  be  anchylosed,  no  special 
treatment  will  be  required. 

(3)  Deformity  of  the  knee  after  acute  rheumatism  and  gonorrhoea 
takes  the  form  of  flexion  with  more  or  less  fixity,  and  finally  anchy- 
losis. The  bones  are  not,  as  a  rule,  displaced  from  one  another. 
The  limb  must  be  straightened  under  an  ansesthetic  if  it  be  possible, 
and  an  effort  made  to  establish  a  movable  articulation.  If  this 
fails,  as  it  often  does,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  joint 
anchyloses  in  a  perfectly  straight  position.  Excision  may  occasion- 
ally be  necessary  from  the  joint  having  been  left  too  long  in  its 
flexed  position,  and  must  always  be  done  if  the  limb  cannot  be 
brought  straight  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  provided 
the  patient  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  of  health. 

Ankle  joint. — Deformities  of  the  ankle  joint  following  tlie 
diseases  that  have  been  mentioned  above  are  nearly  always  in  one 
direction.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  foot  at  right- 
angles  in  any  splint,  except  plaster  of  Paris,  or  to  carelessness  during 
convalescence,  a  condition  of  acquired  talijies  equinus  may  be  pro- 
duced. If  seen  sufficiently  early,  the  position  may  be  forcibly 
rectified  under  an  anajsthetic,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foot 
is  brought  well  beyond  the  right  angle.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
tendo  Achillis  must  be  divided.   The  foot  is  then  placed  in  plaster  of 
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Paris  for  a  few  weeks  to  ensure  the  proper  amount  of  stretching, 
wlien  massage  and  manipuhition  must  be  pi'actised.  If  the  tendon 
lias  been  divided,  six  months  will  elapse  before  much  weight  can 
be  borne  by  the  foot.  Meanwhile,  some  retentive  apparatus  must 
be  worn.  If  the  deformity  cannot  be  rectified  by  manipulation  under 
an  an  ix^stheticor  by  tenotomy,  and  the  foot  brought  to  a  right-angle, 
tarsectomy  may  be  considered,  provided  the  patient  and  the  foot 
are  in  a  suitable  condition  for  such  an  ojieration  ;  otherwise  a  Ijoot 
with  a  high  lieel  will  have  to  be  provided. 

Ijateral  deviation  of  the  ankle  joint  from  irregularity  of  growth 
at  the  epiphyseal  line  of  the  tibia  after  tuberculous  arthritis  has 
been  very  successfully  treated  in  the  writer's  practice  by  an  osteotomy 
of  the  tibia  just  above  the  ankle  joint.  The  reason  for  selecting  this 
position  is  the  same  as  that  given  for  the  corresponding  disease  in 
the  hip. 

Acute  flat  foot  after  rheumatism  has  been  already  described. 
(See  page  G2.) 

§lioail!<l«>r  joint. — Contracted  joints  in  the  upper  extremity 
are  similar  in  kind  to  those  already  considered,  but  may  be  more 
shortly  descril>ed,  as  movement  is  the  principal  point  aimed  at,  and 
not  stability.    (See  also  p.  1124,  Vol.  1.) 

In  the  shoulder,  if  stiffness  be  the  onty  eoiiijilaint,  and  the  bones 
are  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another,  manipulation  under  an 
anaesthetic  may  be  tried,  and  followed  by  massage  and  passive  move- 
ments. But  if  the  history  shows  that  it  is  a  case  of  former  tuber- 
culosis of  joint,  gi'eat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  stai't  the  disease 
afresh  by  tearing  apart  the  adhesions  which  nature  has  produced  in 
its  conservative  process  of  cure.  A  little  at  a  time  will  be  the  safest 
method,  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point.  Dry  caries  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  will  give  the  greatest  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Most  frequently  we  must  be  content  with  very  limited  move- 
ments after  this  disease,  and  be  thankful  even  for  that.  If  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  in  an  abnormal  situation  after  tuberculosis  of  this 
]oint,  it  will  probably  be  small  and  atrophied,  and  may  be  left  alone. 
If,  however,  it  is  causing  pain  by  pressure  on  nerves,  a  small  portion 
might  be  excised.  After  suppuration,  when  all  active  changes  have 
subsided,  much  more  active  treatment  may  be  carried  out ;  and  if 
massage  and  passive  movements,  with  or  without  anpesthesia,  have 
failed  in  obtaining  a  movable  articulation,  excision  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  should  be  performed.  Removal  of  the  articular  sur- 
face at  the  anatomical  neck  will  probably  in  all  cases  be  sufficient. 
If  the  head  of  the  bone  has  already  been  displaced  during  the  sup- 
purative process,  the  treatment  to  establish  a  movable  shoulder 
should  be  commenced  by  the  removal  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus. 

After  rheumatic  and  gonorrhceal  affections  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
carry  out  any  active  treatment.  The  liability  to  relapse,  and  the 
fact  that  movement  only  of  the  articulation  is  the  point  aimed  at, 
forbids  much  interference  with  the  joint.    In  the  lower  extremity. 
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it  will  be  remembered,  the  operations  were  countenanced  only  to 
enable  the  limb  to  carry  weight,  not  to  establish  movement. 

Elbow  joint. — In  the  elbow  joint,  position  as  well  as  move- 
ment has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  elbow  cannot 
be  flexed  to  a  right-angle,  the  patient  suffers  in  most  cases  from 
a  serious  inconvenience.  For  a  labourer,  however,  who  uses  pick 
and  shovel  the  open  angle  is  sometimes  more  important  for  this 
purpose  than  the  more  flexed  position  in  which  the  hand  is 
brought  easily  to  the  mouth.  The  nature  of  the  patient's  occu- 
pation, then,  must  decide  whether  the  angle  at  which  the  joint 
is  fixed  by  previous  disease  is  the  most  convenient  one.  Examina- 
tion under  an  ansesthetic  will  decide  whether  the  elbow  can  be  safely 
forced  into  the  position  that  is  required.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  easily  torn  off.  It  is  rarely  possible  to 
re-establish  the  movements  that  have  been  lost ;  but  in  cases  other 
than  the  tubercular,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  joints  that  have 
been  already  described,  it  may  be  tried  for  a  time. 

Excision  of  this  joint  yields  most  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as 
movement  is  concerned  ;  but  it  diminishes  its  strength  for  a  working 
man.  A  movable  elbow  joint  is  so  important  in  many  occupations 
tliat  excision  must  always  be  carefully  considered  in  every  kind  of 
deformity  of  this  articulation  in  which  its  usefulness  is  impaired  by 
anchylosis  in  a  false  position.  In  old  injuries,  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  exactly  what  has  occurred,  and  in  deformities  from  disease 
which  has  long  since  past,  it  is  equally  applicable.  In  some  instances 
in  which  the  outlines  of  the  joint  appear  to  be  normal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  there  is  impairment  of  move- 
ment only  in  the  direction  of  full  flexion.  The  removal  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  will  overcome  this  ditHculty  without  in  any  way  impair- 
iDg  the  other  functions  of  this  joint.    (See  also  p.  1129,  Vol.  I.) 

Wrist  Joint. — In  the  case  of  the  wrist  joint  it  is  rare  for  any 
deformity  to  arise  except  that  of  anchylosis,  with  slight  flexion. 
It  is,  however,  common  to  find  grave  impairment  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  hand  by  fixation  of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  to  their  sheaths. 
AVhen  this  is  fully  established  by  long-continued  inflammation,  such 
as  that  following  a  whitlow  or  prolonged  rest  and  disuse  after  Colles's 
fracture,  the  most  painstaking  efforts  must  be  made  by  massage  and 
manipulation  to  I'estore  in  some  measui'e  their  mobility.  Complete 
success  is,  however,  not  often  attained. 

Contraction  left  by  infantile  paralysis.— The  most  common 

deformity  cause<l  by  contraction  after  infantile  paralysis,  is  that  which 
has  already  been  described  under  Acquired  Talipes  (page  58). 

Flexion  of  the  knee  may  also  be  caused  in  a  similar  manner, 
for  the  rectus,  vasti,  and  adductors  are  more  often  paralysed  than 
the  hamstrings.  It  becomes  permanent  by  secondary  shortening  of 
the  unopposed  liamstrings.  If  the  thigh  can  be  flexed  on  the 
abdomen  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  the  hamstrings  may  be  divided 
subcutaneously,  or  by  an  aseptic  open  incision  in  the  popliteal  space, 
and  the  knee  subsequently  fixed  by  a  suitable  apparatus. 
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"Arthrodesis"  is  a  name  given  to  the  operation  for  procuring 
artificial  anchylosis  of  a  flail-like  joint,  and  is  suitable  for  a  certain 
small  proportion  of  these  cases.  The  articular  cartilages  are  pared 
away  and  the  bones  fixed  together  by  ivory  pegs,  which  are  much 
more  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  than  wire  sutures.  The  synovial 
memljrane  need  not  be  disturbed.  If  the  pai'ts  below  the  knee  are 
not  paralysed  and  are  sufliciently  strong,  the  knee  may  be  anchy- 
losed  in  this  way.  It  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  in- 
strumental support,  provided  the  foot  is  not  in  any  way  paralytic, 
if  the  extensors  of  the  foot  are  paralysed,  the  ankle  joint  may  be 
similarly  treated ;  and  in  rare  instances 
both  knee  and  ankle  joints  may  be  anchy- 
losed  if  the  limb  is  likely  to  be  strong- 
enough  to  bear  weight  after  operation.  If 
tlie  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  are  completely 
paralysed,  an  amputation  close  to  the  knee 
joint  would  be  the  better  treatment.  If 
the  muscles  of  the  hip  joint  are  paralysed, 
an  amputation  would  l^e  of  little  ser- 
vice except  for  the  removal  of  a  useless 
limb. 

Hallux  valgus.    Moi-ImcI  aiaatoniy. 

— In  this  deformity  the  big  toe  is  abducted 
at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  the  distal 
phalanx  passing  over  or  under  the  second 
toe  (Fig.  519).  The  prominence  at  the 
inner  boi'der  of  the  foot  which  produces  so 
much  distress,  is  caused  by  the  head  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone,  which  is  enlarged  by 
osteophytic  outgrowths  around  the  joint. 
The  pi"essure  against  the  boot  invariably 
gives  rise  to  a  bunion  or  bursa  between  Yin.  519.— Hallux  Vaisus.  (Sf-. 

the  bone  and  the  skin,  whicll  is  frequently     Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 

inflamed  and  causes  much  pain  and  conse- 
quent lameness.    The  toes  are  also  crowded  together  and  liable  to 
corns. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  chronic  osteo-arthritis  is  present  in 
this  articulation,  either  as  a  cause  of,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  the  de- 
formity, which  is  always  more  or  less  symmetrical.  Short  boots 
are  thought  sometimes  to  be  responsible  for  its  origin  in  early  life. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  may  be  seen  amongst  young  subjects 
with  very  little  deviation  from  the  straight  line,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  bony  enlargement.  And  in  some  of  tliese  great  care  has 
been  taken  with  the  boots  from  the  first,  and  yet  the  deformity 
steadily  progresses,  and  in  time  assumes  the  condition  shown  in 
Fig.  519. 

Ti'eatiitoiit. — In  early  life,  before  the  deformity  lias  reached 
the  permanent  condition  shown  in  Fig.  519,  much  can  be  done  by 
attention  to  the  foot  covering.     Boots  should  be  ordered  with  a 
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straight  inner  margin  and  broad  toes.  Under  the  sock  and  next 
the  skin,  or  over  a  digitated  sock,  a  toecap  can  be  worn,  Avith  an 
clastic  band  round  the  heel,  which  keeps  the  toe  in  a  straight  line. 
At  night  an  apparatus  should  be  applied  which  fixes  the  toe  in  this 
position.    This  should  be  made  by  an  instrument  maker. 

If  the  toe  is  rigidly  held  in  the  abducted  position,  and  the  patient 
is  quite  young,  the  joint  may  be  first  wrenched  into  position  under 
an  anaesthetic,  or  the  rigid  structures  divided  by  a  tenotome,  and 
fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  month.  But  I  have  seen  little  per- 
manent good  result  from  this  treatment,  and  prefer  to  proceed  at 
once  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  : — 

(1)  Excision  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and  as  much  of  the  osteophytic  outgrowth  as  will  reduce 
the  enlargement  on  the  inner  border  to  normal  proportions,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  methods  of 
p3rmanently  dealing  with  this  deformity.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
excise  more  than  the  articular  surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone ;  the 
sesamoid  bones  should  certainly  be  left  intact.  If  more  bone  has  to 
be  removed  to  relieve  the  tension  in  this  articulation,  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  proximal  2:)halanx.  A  movable  joint  may 
be  subsequently  established,  but  if  it  seems  likely  to  anchylose,  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  fixed  in  the  best  possible  position. 
(5'ee  next  paragraph). 

(2)  I  have  produced  immediate  anchylosis  of  this  joint  on  several 
occasions,  with  a  satisfactory  result. 

An  iiicision  is  made  in  the  axis  of  the  toe  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  articulation,  the  bursa  excised,  the  excessive  bony  growths 
reduced  with  cutting  bone-forceps,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  joint 
shaved  ofl"  Avith  a  gouge.  An  ivory  peg  is  then  driven  from  the 
phalanx  into  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  hone,  so  as  to  fix  it  per- 
manently in  the  desired  position.*  The  phalanx  should  not  only  be 
lield  in  a  straight  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
but  it  should  be  made  to  assume  a  position  of  slight  dorsal  flexion, 
so  as  to  give  a  rounded  contour  to  the  base  of  the  big  toe.  If  this 
is  overdone  it  will  be  pressed  upon  by  the  boot. 

Hallux  flexUS  and  rigidus. — Fig.  520  is  taken  from  an  old 
cast  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  shows  very  well 
the  special  feature  of  this  deformity  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 

In  a  slight  degree  it  is  present  in  many  cases  of  flat  feet  {see 
Fig.  501),  and  is  then  often  spoken  of  as  hallux  rigidus.  But  this 
fixed  condition  of  the  toe,  in  which  extension  is  impossible,  is  fre- 
quently seen  without  flat  foot. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  joint  is  painful,  and  is  held  in 
this  position  by  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  big  toe,  and  in  time  by 
adaptive  shortening  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  {See  Hammer  Toe,  page 
83.)  Makins  thinks  that  this  is  due  to  a  peri-articular  inflammation, 
which  glues  the  extensor  tendons  to  the  bone,  but  allows  the  short 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xxii. 
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flexor  tendons,  'which  are  farther  from  the  joint,  to  escajje.  Makins* 
also  agrees  with  Davies-CoUey  f  in  attributing  the  deformity,  inmost 

cases,  to  short  l^oots  and  stiff  "  uppers." 

I'i't'atiiieiit. — When   hallux  rigidus 
accompanies  flat  foot,  the  treatment  for 
tliat  condition  should  be  adopted,  but  if 
there  Ije  much  pain  and  rigidity  in  the 
metatarso-phalangeal   joint,    rest    in  a 
plaster-of-Paris  splint  should   be  recom- 
mended for  a  few  weeks.    In  all  cases 
when  the  toe  can  lie  restored  to  its  proper 
position  by  manipu- 
lation,    rest    in  a 
s])lint  till  all  tender- 
ness   has  sulwided 
would  appear  to  be 
the     most  rational 
treatment.  Boots 
should  then    he  or- 
dered with  stifl'  soles, 
bi'oad  and  roomy  toes, 
and    soft  "uppers," 
should    lie  encouraged. 


520.  -Hallux  Flexus. 


cannot  be 
has  Ijeen 


reduced  by 
carried  out 


whilst  exercises  and  passive  manipulation 
For  severe  cases,  in  which  the  deformity 
manipulation,  or  where  the  above  treatment 
and  relapse  has  occurred,  excision  of  some 
portion  of  the  articulation  should  be  re- 
commended. 

Removal  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  would 
appear  to  be  the  best  method,  leaving  the 
sesamoid  bones  undisturbed.  Davies- 
Colley,  in  the  paper  befoi'e  alluded  to,  has 
obtained  excellent  results  by  i-enioving 
the  base  of  the  proximal  phalanx. 

Hammer  toe.— Fig.  521  is  taken 
from  a  patient  who  was  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Wm.  MacCormac.  It  shows  very 
well  the  way  in  which  the  proximal  pha- 
langeal joint  presses  against  the  boot  ;  the 
toe  is  flexed  at  this  joint  and  cannot 
voluntarily  be  extended  ;  a  corn  develops 
on  tlie  summit  of  this  projection,  and  is 
the  cause  of  endless  pain  and  inconvenience  in  walking.  Another 
corn  is  also  often  found  at  the  extremity  of  this  toe,  wliere  it  presses 
against  the  sole  of  tlie  boot.    It  is  not  often  tliat  patients  apply  to 


Hammer  Toes, 
each  foot  the  second  toe  is 
affected. 


*  Makins,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xvii.  p.  39. 

f  Davies-Colley,  Clinical  Society's  Trau.sactioiis,  vol.  xx.  p.  16.5 
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the  surgeon  before  these  corns  have  drawn  their  attention  to  the 
condition  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  deformity  has  usually  existed 
for  a  long  time  before  this  takes  place.  In  fact,  many  patients  aie 
able  to  state  that  they  have  known  that  this  has  been  the  case  ; 
the  age  at  which  such  relief  is  sought  is  generally  during  adolescence. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  the  trouble  nearly  always  com- 
mences during  childhood.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  distinct  heredi- 
tary  predisposition,  and  it  is  also  generally  symmetrical.  Probably, 
therefore,  an  anatomical  peculiarity  is  in  part  the  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion, and  this  peculiarity  would  appear  to  be  that  this  toe  (the 
second)  is  too  long  and  projects  up  to  or  beyond  the  level  of  the 
big  toe.  The  ordinary  boot  supplied  to  fast-growing  children  would 
then  complete  the  deformity,  for  the  foot  quickly  outgrows  the  boot, 
which  then  presses  back  the  toes. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  second  toe  is  the  one  u.sually 
affected,  but  it  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  other  small  toes  ; 


Fig.  522.— Hammer  Toe.  On  the  left  is  a  loDgitudinal  fection,  sljowiuar  the  glenoid 
ligament  below  the  .joint  ;  on  the  right  the  siJecimeu  has  not  been  dissected.  (Mr. 
Anderson's  drawing.) 


the  proximal  phalangeal  joint  is  flexed  and  the  distal  one  hyper- 
extended.  The  permanent  flexion  of  the  proximal  joint  has  been 
proved  by  Shattock's  dissection*  to  be  due  to  shortening  of  tlie 
lower  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  He  states  that  in  the  normal 
toe  it  will  be  found  "  that  in  the  movement  of  flexion  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  lateral  ligament  are  relaxed,  whilst  the  upper  become  tense,  and 
that  in  extension  the  lower  fibres  become  tense,  the  upper,  on  the 
conti-ary,  becoming  relaxed."  If,  therefore,  fi'om  any  cause  the  toe 
is  retained  in  a  flexed  position,  as,  for  example,  crowding  in  too  short 
a  boot,  the  lower  fibres  of  this  ligament  will  become  shortened  from 
adaptive  atrophy. 

Wm.  Andei'son  f  has  also  independently  made  the  same  dissec- 
tion and  practically  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
"  ~  Fig.  522  is  copied  from  Anderson's  interesting  paper  which  was 
illustrated  by  his  own  drawings. 

Treatment. — Amputation  of  the  oflending  toe,  which  was  the 
routine  treatment  adopted  by  most  surgeons,  should  be  entirely  given 
up.    It   is  liable  to  be  followed  by  hallux  valgus  from  want  of 

*  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  1887,  p.  449. 

t  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.,  1887,  p.  194,  and  Plate  V. 
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as  1874  I  Iiave  seen 
proximal  phalangeal 


Fig.  523.— Lett  Hand,  in  which  there 
is  a  superuumerai-y  thumb  and  a 
supernumerary  little  finger.  The 
miiidle  linger  is  also  partially 
cleft.  (From  a  photograph  ia  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 


lateral  support  to  the  big  toe.  As  long  ago 
Sir  Wm.  MacCormac  adopt  excision  of  the 
joint  as  the  mo.st  satisfactory  way 
of  dealing  with  this  deformity ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  moment 
which  part  of  the  articulation  is  re- 
moved. As  long  as  enough  bone  is 
taken  away  to  bring  the  toe  into  a 
straight  line,  a  satisfactory  result 
will  be  obtained.  A  narrow  strip  of 
guttapercha  Avithin  the  dressing  will 
maintain  the  toe  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion till  union  of  the  two  bones  has 
been  obtained. 

Milder  methods  of  treatment, 
such  as  the  subcutaneous  diAdsion  of 
the  ligaments,  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  entail  such  a  long  period 
of  some  retentive  apparatus,  and  a 
further  risk  of  relapse  and  subsequent 
operation,  that  it  Avould  seem  best  to 
proceed  at  once  to  excision.  It  is 
true  that  we  see  cases  in  Avhich  tlie 

toe  can  be  straightened  by  the  hand — i.e.  before  the  deformity 
l>ecomes  confirmed.  Still,  even  in  these  instances,  excision  will  be 
found  to  he  the  most  satisfactory,  as  the 
operation  is  free  from  risk,  the  result 
permanent,  and  the  whole  treatment  over 
in  a  few  Aveeks. 

Supernumerary  digits. — This  con- 
genital defomiity  is  seen  l;)oth  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  is  often  hereditary. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  hands, 
especially  about  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  and  is  often  symmetrical  (Fig.  D23). 
A  small  tag  or  fold  of  skin,  with  or  Avith- 
out  a  little  bone  in  its  centre,  may  be  the 
representative  of  this  condition,  and  re- 
quire only  a  pair  of  scissors  for  its  re- 
moval. On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
a  complete  digit  Avith  its  separate  pha- 
langes articulating  with  a  common  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  latter  may  be  of  ordi- 
nary size,  or  nearly  double  its  natural 
thickness,  as  if  from  fusion  of  two  meta- 
carpals ;  or  there  may  indeed  be  absolutely 
two  metacarpal  bones  side  by  side. 

The  removal  of  the  extra  member  must  under  these  conditions 
be  conducted  Avith  the  ordinary  care  of  modern  asepticism.    If  this 


Fig.  52i.— Congenital  Constric- 
tions and  Webbed  Toes. 
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is  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hand  or  foot  should  not  be  fashioned 
into  the  ordinary  size  and  shape. 

Webbed  fingers  and  toes. — This,  like  the  preceding  de- 
formity, is  often  hereditary.  The  breadth  and  thickness  of  each 
web,  and  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes  involved,  may  vary  consider- 
ably. In  a  case  under  my  care  none  of  the  digits  of  either 
hands  or  feet  were  separated  from  one  another,  although  they 
were  obviously  all  perfectly  formed  as  regards  their  bones.  In 
most  instances  two  fingers  or  two  toes  {see  Fig.  524)  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  thick  web  so  as  to  make  them  appear  as 
one,  or  they  are  united  by  a  comparatively  thin  fold  of  skin.  In 
the  foot  no  operation  is  required ;  but  in  tlie  hand  operative  treat- 
ment may  be  desirable,  either  for  increased  usefulness  oT  the  hand 
or  for  the  sake  of  appearances.    If  the  web  is  so  thick  as  to  make 


Fig.  525. — Congenital  Constrictions  and  Webbed  Fingers  in  the  same  patient  as  Fig.  521. 

the  two  fingers  appear  as  one,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  operation  will  in 
any  way  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  hand.  With  a  thin  fold 
of  skin  a  better  result  may  be  obtained.  A  simple  division  of  skin 
is  useless,  as  union  gradually  creeps  up  again  along  the  line  of 
separation.  A  plastic  operation,  such  as  those  known  by  the  names  of 
Diday  aiad  Zeller,  must  be  studied  in  treatises  on  Operative  Surgery. 

Congenital  constrictions. — Figs.  524  and  525  illustrate  a  con- 
dition which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  often  associated  with  other 
defoi'mities.  In  this  case,  which  was  under  my  care,  there  was  a 
congenital  consti-iction  in  the  middle  of  the  left  leg,  which  seemed 
almost  to  reach  the  bone.  The  big  toe  of  the  same  limb  was 
represented  by  a  stump,  as  if  it  had  been  removed  by  amputation. 
Both  conditions  are  thought  to  be  caused  by  amniotic  bands — in  the 
one  case  producing  an  indentation  of  the  soft  parts,  whilst  in  the 
other  it  has  ai-rested  the  development  of  the  toe  or  removed  it  by 
strangulation.  The  latter  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  intra-uterine 
amputation." 

In  the  right  foot  of  the  same  case  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of 
the  toes  are  apparently  fused  or  united  by  a  thick  web.    The  second 
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and  third  toes  are  thus  united,  -whilst  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  toes  are 
in  a  similar  condition. 

The  hands  (Fig.  525)  of  the  same  patient  were  also  remarkable. 

A  similar  constriction  is  seen  round  the 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  second  hnger  of 
the  riglit  hand,  whilst  in  both  hands  the 
index-finger  ter- 
minates in  a 
pointed  extremity 
with  a  constriction 
at  its  base.  The 
latter  suggests 
that  the  band  was 
nearly,  but  not 
quite,  sufficiently 
tight  to  remove 
the  tip  of  this 
third  fingers  were 


Giant  Toe.    ( St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum. ) 


finger.     In  the  left  hand  the  (irst,  second,  and 
unittid  at  tiicir  liases  l^y  a  broad,  loose  wel>. 

Attached  and  parasitic  foetus. — Monsters  of  endless  variety 
are  occasionally  seen,  and  are  some- 
times spoken  of  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated at  the  heading  of  this  paragraph. 
They  are  probably  dej)endent  upon 
duplication  in  part  of  the  embryonic 
area,  or  the  presence  of  two  primi- 
tive streaks,  which  may  remain  dis- 
tinct or  partly  fuse.  The  medullary 
groove  may  be  double  throughout,  or 
in  some  particular  part ;  or  the  dupli- 
cation may  occur  still  later,  in  which 
case  it  is  prol^ably  limited  to  parts 
which  are  lateral.  If  the  cleavage 
has  taken  place  in  the  earlier  stage, 
and  been  complete,  twins  would  re- 
sult ;  but  where  this  cleavage  and 
duplication  is  imperfect,  the  second, 
or  attached  fcetus  appears  as  a 
"  parasite,"  and  is  dependent  entirely 
on  the  fully-developed  foetus  to  which 
it  is  attached.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  article  to  enumerate,  much  less 
describe,  the  varieties  of  this  mal- 
formation. 

The  teratomata,  which  are  tu- 
mours made  up  of  a  gi-eat  variety  of 

different  tissues,  and  are  thus  dis-  527.-Foetus  iu  wbich  all 
tin<ruislied  from  ordinary  new  crrowths,        extremities    are  wanting. 

°  1  ;     i      1         £    J.1  •  i  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum. 

are   tliougiit  to   be  oi   tins  natiu'e.  26^4) 
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They  are  remnants  of  parasitic  oi'  attached  foetuses  which  have 


failed  to  develop.    Some  of  the 


congenital  sacral  tumours  are 
teratomata,  containing  bones, 
]iortions  of  organs,  etc.  Others 
are  included  within  the  body 
of  the  host,  and  are  so  com- 
pletely overgrown  by  the  tissues 
of  the  autosite  as  not  to  appear 
externally. 

Congenital  hypertrophy 
(giant  fingers  and  toes).— 

The  fetiology  of  this  condition 
is  not  known.  It  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  hereditary.  The  effect  of 
so-called  "maternal  impression," 


Fig.  528.— Congenital  Absence  of  left 
ribula.  Prom  u  girl,  aged  5,  under  the 
writer's  care. 

although  popularly  supposed  to  have 
some  ill-defined  influence,  is  purely 
speculative. 

It  is  not  often  seen  at  birth,  and 
therefore,  although  it  is  probably  con- 
genital in  origin,  the  name  is  some- 
what misleading.  In  most  cases  the 
deformity  has  been  first  noticed  in 
infancy  or  childhood,  and  has  remained 
stationary  for  some  time,  and  then 
suddenly  assumed  more  or  less  gigantic 
proportions. 

It  is  nearly  always  unilateral,  and 
scarcely  ever  afiects  more  than  a  por- 
tion of  -one  limb,  such  as  one  or  more 
toes  or  fingers  (Fig.  526).  Hence  the 
term  "giant  toes  and  fingers." 

Some  irregular  enlargement  may 
occur  above  this,  but  it  is  always  most 
fully  developed  at  the  more  distal  pai't 
of  the  limb.  The  bones  of  the  part 
involved  are  large,  but  the  most  notice- 
able feature  is  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  this  condition  with  an  irregular 
development  of  fat  in  lumps  and  masses, 
and  the  presence  in  many  cases  of 
angeiomata  both  of  the  blood-vessels 


Fig.  529.— Congenital  Absence  of 
the  right  Tibia,  the  Foot  arti- 
culating with  the  side  of  the 
Fibula.  From  a  patient,  aged 
17,  under  the  writer's  care. 
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and  the  lymphatics.  The  arteries  themselves  are  not  enlarged,  but 
the  condition  appears  to  resemble  most  nearly  the  veno-capillary 
ntevus  and  lymphangiectasis. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  an  amputation  of  the  part  involved 
would  be  advisable  ;  but  if  tlie  amputation  would  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  the  greater  part  of  a  limb  which,  altliough  deformed,  serves  some 
useful  purpose,  it  had  better  be  left  alone. 

Congenital  deficiency. — One  or  more  limbs  may  be  entirely 
suppressed,  or  represented  only  by  a  rudimentary  hand  or  foot. 


Fig.  530.— Absence  of  two  middle  Fiiifjers  iu  each  Hand.  The  third  metacarpal  was  fused 
with  the  second,  and  the  fourth  with  the  fifth,  allowiuif  the  wide  separation  shown  in 
the  drawings.  From  the  i)hotograph  of  a  boy,  aged  13,  who  earned  his  living  as  an 
organ-grinder.    No  history  in  his  family  of  deformity. 


Fig.  .'i27  represents  a  specimen  in  which  all  four  limbs  are  absent, 
whilst  the  slioulder  and  pelvic  girdles  are  perfectly  formed.  But 
some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  are  those  in  which  the  linil) 
is  present,  but  one  or  other  bone  is  deficient.  In  the  upper  limb  the 
radius*  is  sometimes  absent,  as  shown  in  Figs.  488  and  489,  pages 
50  and  51.  The  hand  then  assumes  the  position  known  as  "club 
hand,"  and  articulates  with  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  ulna.  In  such 
cases  the  thumb  is  generally  absent  or  rudimentary. 

*  Sec  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Sliattock,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  .xxxiii.,  1882, 
p.  240,  in  which  four  specimens  are  described.  Parker  also,  in  the  same  volume 
(p.  236)  describes  and  illustrates  two  living  cases. 
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Fig-.  531.— Fusion  of 
Kadius  and  Ulna 
in  tlieir  upper 
thirds.  It  was 
symmetrical,  and, 
therefore,  prob- 
ably congenital, 
( From  St.Thomas's 
Hospital  Museum, 
Nos.2677aud  2678.) 


fingers  on  each  hand  is  seen 


In  tlie  lower  limb  the  fibula  may  be  absent, 
as  in  Fig.  528,  with  the  result  that  the  foot  is 
displaced  outwards,  and  requires  instrumental 
support  to  keep  it  in  its  normal  position.* 

Some  of  the  outer  toes  and  tarsal  bones  may 
in  such  a  case  be  absent. 

Absence  of  the  tibia  is  much  rarer  than  the 
above,  but  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  .529.  This 
youth  has  the  proper  number  of  toes,  but  the 
big  toe  and  its  corresponding  metatarsal  bone  are 
small.  There  is  a  supernumerary  little  finger 
on  the  left  hand.  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  f  records  a 
similar  case,  with  an  illustration  and  a  description 
of  the  dissected  specimen. 

Absence  of  two 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  530),  taken 
from  a  boy,  who  also  was  without  a  tibia,  and 
presented  the  same  appearance  in  the  lower  limbs 
as  in  Fig.  529. 

The  same  deformity 
is  also  recorded  with- 
out any  other  malfor- 
mation. Parker  and 
Robinson  I  give  an  ex- 
cellent description  of 
such  a  case,  with  a 
good  family  history  of 
the  same  through 
several  generations. 

Fusion  of  two 
bones  may  also  occur, 
as  is  seen  in  Fig.  531, 
which  is  taken  from  a 
specimen  in  which  the 
radius  and  ulna  were 
in  both  fore-arms  united 
in  their  upper  thirds 
by  a  bridge  of  bone. 
The  fore-arm  was  fixed 
pronation  and 


supma- 


midway  between 
tion. 

Genu  reCUrvatum. — The  knee  in 
tins  deformity  is  hyperextended  on  the 
thigh,  so  that  the  angle  it  naturally  forms 


Fig.  532. — Genu  recurvatum. 
(From  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal Museum,  No.  2731,  and 
Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii. 
plate  6.) 


*A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Gould  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  152) 
with  an  illustration  ;  also  bv  L.  A.  Dunn  (Ibid.,  vol.  xl.  p.  '272) :  and  by  Targett 
(Ibid.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  126). 

+  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  124. 

X  CUn.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  181. 
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presents  backwards  instead  of  forwards;  mali>osition  in  utero  prol>al>ly 
accounts  for  this  condition.*  The  normal  "  packing  "  of  the  fcetus 
should  involve  flexion  of  the  knees.  But  in  this  case  the  lower 
limbs  are  found  hyperextended  along  the  ventral  surface  of  tlie 
body,  with  the  feet  under  the  chin.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  mechanical  origin  of  congenital 
talipes  and  other  allied  deformities — 
namely,  malposition  in  utero — for  in  this 
case  tlaere  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
correct  view  of  its  origin  (Figs.  .")32  and 
533). 

It  may  be  present  in  one  or  in  both 
knees,  and  be  of  slight  severity  or  an  extreme  de- 
formity. I]i  the  latter  case,  when  the  limbs  are 
brought  straight,  there  may  be  so  much  rotation 
that  the  heels  look  forwards  and  the  toes  back 
wards. 

Ti'<>:ttiiioiit. — If  an  etibrt  be  made  quite  early 
to  bend  the  knee  in  the  proper  direction,  a  de- 
cided  improvement   will   probably   be  obtained. 
Chloroform  manipulation  and  plaster 
of  Paris  will  jirobably  yield  the  best 
results.    This  should  be  repeated  till 
full    flexion   is    produced.  Subcu- 
taneous division  of  the  ca[)sule  of 
the  joint  may  be  necessary,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  front  parts 

of  the  lateral  ligaments  are  the  most  ''1'="^,?.^^^^^^^^^ 
resisting  structures.  In  my  practice 
the  result  of  treatment,  commenced 
at  a  late  period,  such  as  at  eight  to 
twelve  years,  has  been  very  dis- 
heartening, probably  on  account  of  an  alteration  in  the  articulating 
surfaces. 

*  Ser  a  valurible  paper  by  Mr.  Shattcick  on  "  Genu  rectu'vatum  "  iu  Patli.  Soc. 
Trans.,  vol.  xlii.,  1891,  p.  280. 


of  Mr.  Pitts's,  recorded  in  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Shattock.  A  unilateral  de- 
formity in  a  child  ten  months  old. 
After  two  montlis'  treatment  the 
Uiiee  eonld  be  flexed  to  a  right  ant;le. 


XXXVI.     INJUEIES    or    THE  HEAD. 

By  HENRY  PERCY  DEAN,  M.S.,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Loxd.,  F.R.C.S., 

Assistant  Siirpcon  and  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery  to  the  London  Hospital ; 
iSinyeon  to  the  North  Eastern  Hospital  for  Children. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Injuries  of  the  head  possess  special  interest  for  the  surgeon, 
l^ecause  of  the  habihty  of  the  brain  to  be  involved,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  result.  An  injury  to  some  part  of  the  head,  in 
itself  perhaps  quite  a  trivial  matter,  such  as  a  simple  fracture 
of  the  skull,  may  be  associated  with  very  extensive  injury  to  the 
lirain,  or  even  if  the  brain  is  not  seriously  injured  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  most  grave  results  may  follow  within  a  short  time 
of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Hence  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
saying  of  Hippocrates,  ^^N^dlum  capitis  vulnus  contemnendum  "  is 
often  very  forcibly  brought  home  to  us. 

The  structures  forming  the  head  fall  naturally  into  three  groups : 
externally,  the  soft  parts  constituting  the  scalp  ;  internally,  the 
brain  and  its  membi'anes  ;  and  between  these  a  protecting  Ijony 
layer,  the  skull.  Inasmuch  as  a  slight  injury  of  the  scalp  or  of 
tlie  skull  is  often  associated  with  serious  injury  to  the  brain,  or  may 
subsequently  lead  to  grave  affections  of  that  organ,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  and  will  help  its  in  obtaining  a  clearer  understanding  of 
head  injuries  if  we  commence  our  subject  by  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  the  head  upon  the  brain. 

Of  recent  years  an  enormous  advance  has  been  made  in  cerebral 
surgery,  and  this  progress  may  be  traced  to  two  causes.  One  is  the 
discovery  of  the  localisation  of  functions  in  various  parts  of  the 
bi'ain,  the  other  is  the  prevention  of  suppuration  by  adopting  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  For  the  first  successful 
application  of  these  advances  in  our  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to 
two  British  surgeons,  Macewen  and  Horsley. 

It  will  save  frequent  I'epetition  if  we  commence  the  account  of 
head  injuries  by  considering  (1)  some  practical  points  concerning 
tlie  localisation  of  function  in  the  brain,  (2)  the  topography  of  the 
brain  in  relation  to  the  skull,  and  (-3)  some  points  in  the  operative 
surgery  of  the  brain. 
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I.  The  localisation  of  function  in  the  brain. — AltlKjugh 

the  function  of  many  parts  of  the  Ijrain  is  .still  unknown,  and  as 
to  that  of  other  parts  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  exists,  yet 
there  are  certain  regions  the  functions  of  which  can  be  statefl  with 
considerable  certainty.  These  portions  are  the  convolutions  in  the 
region  of  the  fissure  of  R(ilandn,  tlie  occipital  lol)e,  and  the  temporo- 
spliencjidal  lolje. 

((()  The  Rolsiiedic  aj-ea.— The  limits  of  tliis  area  will  be 
readily  seen  on  referring  to  Fig.  534.  Nearly  all  observers  are 
agreed  concerning  the  motor  functions  of  this  area,  and  the  })alance 


Fig-.  534. — Outer  surface  oi  the  Left  Cereliral  Hemisphere,  showing  seusori-imitor  area, 
speech  areas,  aud  visual  area. 


of  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions and  the  muscular  sense  are  re^jresented  in  this  region  also. 
It  should  be  called,  therefore,  the  sensori- motor  area.  In  the  figure 
the  subdivisions  of  this  area  have  been  sharply  limited  by  dotted 
lines.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  clearness  only.  It  must  l)e  undei-- 
stood  that  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation.  Any  particular 
movement  has  a  wide  rej^resentation  in  the  cortex,  but  there  is  also 
a  limited  area  where  the  function  is  most  specialised,  and  this  is 
looked  upon  as  the  motor  area,  par  excellence,  for  that  group  of 
muscles. 

In  monkeys  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  in  front  of  the 
paracentral  ]o])ule  has  Ijeen  definitely  proved  to  be  related  to  the 
movements  of  the  trunk.  In  man  the  evidence  of  this  localisation 
is  not  so  definite  ;  but,  on  clinical  grounds,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  representation  of  the  trunk  muscles  on  the 
mesial  surface  just  in  front  of  the  leg  area.     {See  Fig.  53Ji.) 
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(b)  The  occipital  iobe.~Iii  this  region  the  function  of  vision 
is  localised.  Each  lobe  is  connected  with  half  the  retina  of  each 
eye,  so  that  a  lesion  in  one  occipital  lobe  produces  hemianopsia,  i.e. 
half  blindness  in  each  eye,  the  blind  field  of  vision  being  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  lesion. 

(c)  The  tein||>oro.sphenoidal  lobe.— In  all  probability  the 
function  of  hearing  is  localised  in  the  first  and  second  temporal 
convolutions.  Each  ear  is  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  so 
that  a  lesion  in  one  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  causes  only  partial 
fleafness,  which  may  easily  escape  notice.  A  lesion  in  each  lobe 
causes  total  deafness. 


Fig.  535.  —Mesial  surface  of  tlie  Left  Cerebral  Hemisijbere,  showing  seiisori-motor  areas 
for  leg  and  trunk,  and  the  areas  for  vision  and  for  smell  and  taste. 


It  is  conjectured,  but  with  no  definite  clinical  or  experimental 
proof,  that  the  functions  of  smell  and  taste  are  localised  at  the  tip 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  functions  of  no  other  jaart 
of  the  brain  are  sufficiently  well  localised  to  he  of  any  practical 
importance  in  regional  diagnosis. 

The  function  of  speech  is  a  complicated  one,  and  is  connected 
with  the  sensori-motor  ai'ea,  with  vision,  and  with  hearing.  It  is 
limited  to  the  left  hemisphei'e  in  right-handed  persons  and  to  the 
right  hemisphere  in  left-handed  pei'sons. 

Motor  speech. — The  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  speaking 
are  connected  with  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution. 
{See  Fig.  534.)  Lesions  in  this  area  cause  inability  to  express  ideas 
correctly  in  words,  i.e.  motor  aphasia. 

Auditory  speech. — The  memories  of  word-sounds  are  stored  up 
in  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  (see  Fig.  534),  so  that 
in  lesions  of  this  area  the  understanding  of  spoken  language  and 
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the  aljility  to  rcincniljer  the  names  of  o))ject,s  are  lost,  i.e.  word- 
deafness. 

Visual  speech. — The  memories  of  printed  words  are  .stored  up 
in  the  angular  gyrus ;  so  that  in  lesions  of  this  area,  the  under- 
standing of  written  language  and  the  power  to  read  are  lost,  i.e. 
loord-blindness . 

M 


Fig.  536. — ci,  Gliibella;  o,  occipital  protuberance;  H,  a  point  midway  between  G  and  ot 
L,  lambda  ;  *,  external  angular  process  of  frontal  bone. 

Writing. — The  alnlity  to  write  is  usually  lost  when  tlier<'  is 
motor  aphasia.  Tlie  exact  site  of  this  function  is  not  known.  It  is 
probably  situated  near  the  hand  area. 

2.  The  topography  of  the  brain  for  purposes  of  operative 

surgery.  -Numerous  methods  have  been  descriljed  for  marking  on 
the  surface  of  the  head  the  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  under- 
lying brain.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  mai'k  them  out  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  but  it  is  possible  to  localisii  them  with 
sufficient  precision  for  surgical  operations  on  the  brain.  For 
practical  purposes  there  are  five  important  lines  to  determine. 

(1)  Keitl's  bast'  lin<s— This  is  a  very  convenient  line,  from 
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wliich  certain  measurements  can  be  made.  It  is  marked  out  by 
drawing  a  straight  line  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  back- 
wards through  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  (See 
Fig.  536.) 

(2)  The  lower  margfin  of  the  cerebriiiii.— This  is  fairly 
accurately  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  half  an  inch  above 
the  external  occipital  protuberance,  passing  forwards  through  a  point 
half  an  inch  above  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  {See 
Fig.  537.) 


Pig.  537. — Showing  relations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  to  the  Brain,  Lateral  Siuus  and 
Tentorium  Cerebelli. 

1 1,  Line  of  attachment  of  the  tentorium  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 


(3)  The  fissure  of  Rolando. — According  to  Thane,  the  upper 
end  of  the  fissure  corresponds  to  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  a  point 
midway  between  the  glabella  and  the  external  occipital  protu- 
berance. Hare  has  shown  that  on  an  average  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
makes  an  angle  of  67°  with  the  longitudinal  fissure.  Its  average 
length  is  3f  in.,  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  Thane's  point,  downwards 
and  forwards,  at  an  angle  of  67*^  with  the  middle  line,  will  mark  out 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  with  precision  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  In  children  the  angle  is  smaller,  varying  between  52° 
and  67",  and  owing  to  the  slighter  development  of  the  frontal  lobes 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  situated 
farther  forwards. 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised  foi-  marking  out  the 
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fissui'e  of  Rolando.  The  simplest  is  the  cyrtometer  designed  by 
Horsley,  and  shown  in  Fig.  538.  It  is  made  of  flexible  metal,  and 
can  be  made  to  lie  evenly  on  the  head.  If  no  cyrtometer  can  be 
obtained,  the  angle  of  67-5°,  which  for  surgical  purposes  is  near 
enough,  can  be  ascertained  in  the  way  described  by  Chiene.  A 
square  piece  of  paper  is  folded  as  shown  in  Fig.  539,  so  as  to  form 
a  triangle.  By  folding  one  layer  of  the  paper  along  the  line  a  e, 
and  by  turning  back  the  original  fold  a  b,  the  angle  of  67-5°  is 
readily  obtained. 

(4)  The  Sylvian  fissure. — Eeid's  base  line  must  be  first  drawn. 
From  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  draw  a  line 

backwards  parallel  with 
Eeid's  base  line  for  1| 
inch,  and  then  measure 
~  inch  upwards.  This 
point  gives  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fis- 
sure. To  find  the  termi- 
nation draw  a  line  from 
the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  parietal  eminence 
downwards  at  right 
angles  to  Eeid's  line. 
A  point  I  inch  from  the 
commencement  of  this 
line  will  correspond  to 
the  termination  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  (See 
Fig.  536.) 

The    anterior  limb 
of     the    fissure  com- 

A,  rroju  Deiow  wuii  pin  reuiovea  ;  b,  tne  pin;  c,  upper  sur-  inpnpp'i  5  inflhps  bphiud 
faceofthe  pin.showingasmaUdepressionto  fit  into  the  menctJS  ^  mcutjs  ueiimu 
elevation  shown  in  a  lin  order  to  flx  tbe  pin).  the     external  angular 

process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  passes  vertically  upwards  for  1  inch.  The  posterior  limb 
is  about  the  same  length  as  the  fissure  of  Rolando — that  is,  3^ 
inches. 

(5)  The  parieto-occipital  fissure. — This  is  of  ser\dce  in 
determining  the  anterior  limit  of  the  occipital  lobe.  It  is  situated 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lambda,  i.e.  a  point  2|  inches  above  the 
external  occipital  protuberance.  The  depression  of  the  lambda  can 
generally  be  felt  through  the  scalp. 

The  left  hemisphere  is,  in  right-handed  persons,  larger  than  the 
right,  so  that  the  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  brain  is  just  on  the 
right  side  of  the  middle  line. 

The  attachment  of  the  tentorium  to  the  side  of  the  skull  is 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  just  above  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  to  a  point  1^  inch  behind,  and  |  inch  above 
the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.    (See  Fig.  537.) 


Fig.  540. — Modem  Aseptic  Trepliine. 


THE  BRAIN:   OPERATIVE   SURGERY.  !)9 

3.  The  operative  surgery  of  the  brain.  —  For  the  first 

clear  and  j^recise  direction.s  for  ojjerating  .successfully  upon  tlie 
brain  we  are  indebted  to  Victor  Horsley's  account  published  in 
1886.  Since  then  an  enormous  number  of  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  cranial  contents  have  been  explored  with  impunity, 
and  pathological  products  removed  with  success. 

Pi-cpui-af  ion  of  the  patient. — In  addition  to  the  measures 
usually  adopted  before  any  surgical  operation  is  performed  it  is 
essential  that  the  head  be  completely  shaved. 


Fig.  5U.— Horseshoe-shaped  Flaps,  designed  to  interfere  with  vascular  supijly  as  little  as 

possible. 

A,  Temporal ;  u,  Iruutal  ;  c,  occipital  region. 

The  scalp  must  be  well  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  rubbed 
with  ether,  and  covered  by  a  compress  of  cai'bolic  acid  or  sublimate 
lotion.  The  line  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  or  any  point  that  may 
be  required,  should  be  mapped  out  with  silver  niti'ate  or  a  sterilised 
aniline  pencil.  Many  patients  requiring  operations  on  the  brain 
have  frequently  been  taking  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
It  is  most  important  to  discontinue  the  administration  of  this  drug 
as  long  as  possiljle  before  the  operation,  as  it  renders  the  patient 
less  able  to  withstand  the  shock. 

Adininistration  of  the  cmce.s(hetic.~lt  is  of  little  moment  which 
anaistlietic  is  used  ;  Horsley  prefers  chloroform,  as  he  considers  it 
causes  "  less  cerebral  excitement,"  and  advises  that  a  hypodermic 
e  2 
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injection  of  morphia  should  be  given  before  the  administration 
of  the  anaesthetic  is  commenced. 

The  patient's  head  should  be  well  raised  during  the  operation. 

The  skin  incision. — Before  turning  back  a  flap  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  a  mark  on  the  Vjone  where  it  is  desirable  to  trephine ; 
this  is  best  done  by  knocking  the  pin  of  a  trephine  through  the  scalp 
on  to  the  bone  so  as  to  make  a  characteristic  mark.  The  pin  of  a 
modern  trephine  {see  Fig.  54:0)  is  but  little  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  use  a  special  instrument  with 
a  point  like  that  of  a  pin  of  a  trephine.  If  exact  localisation  is 
desired  it  would  be  well  to  mark  the  two  ends  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  or  any  other  point  in  the  same  way.  The  skin  flap  should 
be  horseshoe-shaped,  and  so  arranged  that  as  few  main  arteries  and 


Fig.  542.— Sharp- edged  Gouge  Forcej)?. 


nerves  as  possible  should  be  cut.  {See  Fig.  541.)  It  mattei-s  but 
little  how  the  ^pericranium  is  dealt  with ;  it  is  tedious  to  turn 
it  down  with  the  skin-flap  as  some  recommend.  It  is  better  to 
make  a  crucial  incision  into  it  and  reflect  it  with  a  periosteal 
elevator  or  rugine. 

Opening-  tiie  skull — Many  methods  of  opening  the  skull 
have  been  employed  ;  and  of  recent  years  numerous  improvements 
have  been  made. 

(o.)  By  the  trephine.  The  time-honoured  method  of  removing  a 
disc  of  bone  by  means  of  a  trephine  (see  Fig.  540),  worked  by  the 
hand,  is  still  the  most  convenient  method  for  operating  under 
ordinaiy  circumstances.  The  diameter  of  the  trephine  which  is 
used  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  many  purposes 
a  diameter  of  1^  to  2  inches  is  found  most  convenient.  If  it 
be  desired  to  increase  this  aperture  to  a  slight  extent  the  sharp- 
edged  gouge  forceps,  shown  in  Fig.  542,  are  very  useful.  If  the 
bone  be  thin  it  may  be  removed  in  one  cut,  as  in  Fig.  543  A,  but  if  the 
bone  be  thick  it  should  be  cut  in  tsvo  stages,  as  shown  in  Fig.  543, 
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B  and  c.  This  could  not  he  done  with  the  ordinary  gouge  forceps, 
1  )ut  with  the  sharp-edged  forceps  a  very  thick  skull  can  be  cut  through. 
If  a  much  larger  hole  be  required  another  disc  should  be  re- 
moved hy  a  trephine,  and  the  bridge  of  bone  between  the  two 
holes  should  he  partly  cut  through  hj  a  saw,  and  the  separation 
completed  by  strong  bone  forceps. 

(b)  By  the  saw.  There  are  certain  cases  where  trephining  by  hand 
miglit  be  very  inadvisable  ;  for  instance,  in  cases  of  severe  cerebral 
compression,  where  the  necessary  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the 
trephine  still  further  increases  the  intra-cranial  pressure,  and  may 


Fig.  .5i3. — Modes  of  using-  the  Sharp-edged  Gouge  Forceps. 


even  go  so  far  as  to  cause  cessation  of  respiration.  To  meet  this 
objection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  work  more  quickly,  Horsley  has 
used  circular  and  linear-cutting  saws  worked  by  electricity,  and 
cutting  so  readily  that  very  little  pressure  is  necessary.  These  can 
only  be  used  when  plentj^  of  assistance  is  at  hand,  and  to  avoid 
accidents  great  care  is  necessary. 

(c)  By  the  spiral  osteotome.  A  decided  advance  in  the  method 
of  trephining  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Cryer,  an  American  dental 
surgeon.  By  using  an  improved  surgical  engine  and  suitable  cutting- 
instruments  the  operation  of  trephining  can  be  condvicted  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  without  exerting  any  injurious  pressure  upon 
the  skull.  A  small  disc  of  bone  is  first  removed  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  trephine  rotated  at  gi'eat  velocity  l)y  the  surgical  engine.  As 
soon  as  the  disc  of  bone  has  been  removed  the  trephine  is  replaced  by 
the  spiral  osteotome  shown  in  Fig.  544.  The  metal  button  (b)  against 
which  the  spiral  osteotome  (a)  rotates,  gentlj'  depresses  the  dura  mater 
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and  prevents  any  injury  to  that  membrane.  By  this  instrument  the 
bone  is  cut  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  several 
square  inches  of  bone  can  be  removed. 

(d)  By  the  chisel.  Of  recent  years,  especially  in  Germany,  the 
chisel  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  replaced  the  trephine.  The  repeated 
blows  found  necessary  to  cut  through  the  bone  must  be  injurious  to 
the  underlying  cranial  contents,  especially  if  much  cerebral  com- 
pression be  already  present. 

(e)  Temporary  resection  of  the  skull.  Of  recent  years  Wagner 
has  practised  a  new  method  of  opening  the  skull,  and  his  example 
has  been  followed  by  several  surgeons.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  to  turn  back  a  horseshoe-shaped  flap  composed  of  scalp 
and  bone  in  one  piece.  The  scalp  is  divided  with  a  knife,  and  then 
a  groove  is  cut  in  the  bone  with  gouges  (see  Fig.  545),  so  as  to  expose 


rig.  544. — Spiral  Osteotome. 


the  dura  mater  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  flap.  By  lifting  up  the 
bone  with  force  the  base  of  the  bony  flaj)  is  broken  tlu'ough,  and, 
together  with  the  scalp,  can  be  turned  down  while  the  brain  is 
exposed.    (See  Fig.  545.) 

If  the  hsemorrhage  Irom  the  cut  bone  is  at  all  troublesome  it  can 
readily  be  stopped  by  rubbing  into  the  bone  some  sterilised  wax. 

After  the  dura  mater  is  sewn  up  the  flap  is  replaced,  and  the 
wound  in  the  scalp  sutured.  In  some  hands  this  method  has  been 
found  superior  to  trephining,  but  the  objection  that  has  already 
been  raised  against  the  use  of  the  chisel  applies  equally  well  in 
this  case. 

Opening'  the  dura  inater. — This  may  be  opened  by  a  semi- 
circular flap  or  by  a  crucial  incision.  A  small  incision  should  be 
made  into  the  dura  mater  by  means  of  a  scalpel,  and  the  opening 
enlarged  with  a  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors. 

If  any  vessel  in  the  dura  mater  is  cut — for  example,  the  trunk 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  or  one  of  its  branches — a  suture 
should  be  passed  through  the  dura  mater  so  as  to  include  the  vessel, 
and  then  tied. 
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The  treatiiiciit  of  tlie  brain— If  antiseptic  fluids  have  been 
used  for  sponging  the  wound  prior  to  opening  the  dura  mater,  they 
should  1)6  discontinued  after  the  opening  has  been  made,  and  in 
their  stead  steriliserl  salt  solution  (0-6  per  cent.)  should  he  employed. 


Fig.  545. — Temporary  Eesection  of  Skull. 

A,  Incision  through  soft  tissues  down  to  the  hone  ;  B,  a  groove  being  cut  in  the  bone  ;  c,  IJap  of  bone 
and  soft  tissues  turned  down  en  mas^yc. 


This  is  important  for  two  reasons  :  first,  the  fact  that  antiseptic 
lotions  tend  to  diminish  the  excitability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to 
electrical  stimulation,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  localisation,  may  be 
necessary  ;  secondly,  after  irritating  lotions  have  been  applied  to 
the  cortex,  iiiflammatory  reaction  is  more  likely  to  occur.  Having 
opened  the  dura  mater,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  following- 
points  : — 
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(a)  Bulghig  of  hrain. — When  the  cranial  contents  are  normal 
the  brain  does  not  tend  to  bulge  through  the  trephine  hole.  Any 
bulging,  therefore,  indicates  increased  intra-cranial  tension. 

(b)  Pulsation  of  hrain. — Normally,  pulsations,  synchronous  with 
the  heart,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  respiration,  can  be  observed. 
When  the  intra-cranial  pressure  is  only  slightly  raised  the  arterial 
pulsations  may  still  he  observed,  but  complete  absence  of  pulsation 

.in  the  brain  indicates  severe  intra-cranial  tension. 

{c)  Qidema  of  tlie  pia  mater  and  arachnoid. — This  may  some- 
times be  so  marked  as  to  obscure,  more  or  less,  the  sulci  and 
convolutions.  When  very  marked  it  is  indicative  of  general  intra- 
cranial tension,  such  as  that  produced  by  lepto-meningitis. 

{d)  Colour  of  the  hrain. — Great  experience  is  necessary  to 
interpret  the  signification  of  slight  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the 
brain.  According  to  Horsley,  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  or  an 
opposite  condition  of  lividity,  may  indicate  a  sub-cortical  tumour. 

(e)  Resistance  of  hrain. — By  palpation  the  existence  of  fluid 
beneath  the  convolutions  would  be  suspected,  with  a  sensation  of 
fluctuation.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increased  resistance  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  growth  or  chronic  inflammatory  process. 
Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  sub-cortical  tumours,  by  pushing  a  needle 
into  the  brain  a  definite  alteration  in  resistance  is  noticed. 

In  removing  any  portion  of  the  brain  the  incisions  should  be 
made  with  a  blunt  knife,  so  as  to  wound  as  few  vessels  as  possible. 
The  incisions  should  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  as  the 
vessels  are  running  in  that  direction.  Horsley's  flexible  brain  knife 
will  be  found  very  usefiil  for  this  purpose,  as  any  slight  alteration 
in  the  direction  required  can  be  easily  made.  Hfemorrhage  from 
the  brain  substance,  if  slight,  can  be  checked  by  the  pressure  of  a 
sponge,  or  of  some  hot  lotion.  If  bleeding  occurs  from  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a  catgut  suture 
through  the  brain  tissue,  including  the  vessels,  and  to  tie  the  mass 
together.  After  a  portion  of  brain  has  been  removed,  no  permanent 
cavity  is  left.  The  cut  surface  soon  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
convolutions. 

Replacing:  tlie  bono  and  drainage. — When  the  dura 
mater  can  be  sewn  up,  the  l^one  should  be  replaced.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  bone  from  losing  its  vitality  during  the  temporary  removal 
from  the  skull,  it  should  be  kept  warm  between  sponges,  or  in  warm 
sterilised  salt  solution  (0-6  per  cent.).  It  is  better  to  replace  the 
bone  entire,  and  not  to  break  it  into  smaller  pieces.  Portions  of 
bone  two  inches  in  diameter  will  retain  their  vitality  when  treated 
in  this  way. 

Unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  drainage,  as  after  opening 
abscesses  of  the  brain,  etc.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  drain  the  wound. 
Uniform  elastic  pressure  by  means  of  ordinaiy  bandages  and  cotton 
wool  dressing  is  quite  sufficient  to  limit  the  amount  of  inflammatory 
exudation. 

Shock  after  oi>ei'ation««  on  llie  brain. — After  prolonged 
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operations  on  the  Ijrain,  the  shock  is  sometimes  very  great,  and 
occasionally  fatal.  It  is  always  advisable,  when  possible,  to  divide 
the  operation  into  two  stages.  At  the  first  operation  the  necessary 
amount  of  bone  should  lie  I'emoved  ;  and  at  the  second  operation, 
a  few  days  later,  the  dura  mater  should  be  incised,  and  the  brain 
dealt  with. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  OF  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

The  brain  of  the  adult  differs  from  all  other  organs  in  the  body, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  in  a  cavity,  the  wall  of  which  is  so 
unyielding,  that  only  violence  of  considerable  magnitude  can  alter 
in  any  way  the  capacity  of  the  cavity.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  it  was  almost  universally  taught  that  the  cranial  cavity 
contained  only  the  bi'ain  and  the  Ijlood  nourishing  it.  Inasmuch  as 
the  cranial  cavity  was  incapable  of  alterations  in  size,  they  concluded 
that  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain  was  always  the 
same  ;  in  other  words,  that  just  as  much  blood  flowed  away  from 
the  brain  as  was  carried  to  it. 

The  fallacy  of  this  view  was  shown  Ijy  the  discovery  of  Magendie 
that  there  was  a  third  factor  pi-esent ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  brain 
and  its  nourishing  fluid,  there  was  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  situated 
between  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  skull 
and  vertebral  column  on  the  other — in  some  places,  as  the  base  of 
the  brain,  occupying  a  consideraljle  space.  By  numerous  observations 
and  experiments  several  observers  have  shown  that  the  volume  of 
the  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity  is  subject  to  constant  changes,  owing 
to  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  movements,  and  they  naturally 
turned  to  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  furnishing  the  means  l)y 
which  such  a  varying  amount  of  blood  coukl  be  contained  within 
the  skull.  These  observers  have  shown  that  with  each  systole  of 
the  heart  the  Ijrain  and  spinal  cord  expand,  and  that  with  each 
diastole  they  contract ;  that  with  each  inspiration  the  brain  ancl 
spinal  cord  contract,  and  that  with  each  expii-ation  they  expand. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  meclianism 
by  which  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  continually 
vary  within  the  firm  walls  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  has  now 
been  definitely  proved  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  finds  room  for 
itself  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways  : — 

(a)  By  leaving  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  by  certain  lymph  tracks, 
(i)  By  the  theca  vertebralis  liecoming  distended,  and  so  making 
room  for  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

That  paths  do  exist  hy  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  can  escape 
from  the  sulj-arachnoidal  space  the  following  obsei'vations  show. 
Schwalbe  demonstrated  that  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  con- 
tained a  prolongation  of  the  arachnoidal  memljrane,  so  that  the 
sub-arachnoidal  fluid  could  pass  along  the  sheatlis  of  the  nerves. 
Then  Key  and  Retzius  demonstrated  the  existence  of  such  a  pro- 
longation along  all  tlie  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  and  these  observers 
e* 
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also  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Quincke,  who  showed  that  the 
Pacchionian  bodies  contained  lymph  spaces,  which  cai'ried  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  from  the  sub-arachnoidal  space  into  the  venous  sinus. 

That  the  theca  vertebralis  may  be  distended,  and  so  make  room 
for  more  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  is  possible,  although  difficult  to  prove. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  theca  be  exposed  by  removal  of  the 
neural  arch  of  a  vertebra,  it  does  expand  when  the  sub-arachnoidal 
pressure  is  increased,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  such  a 
distension  takes  place  before  the  support  to  the  theca  is  withdrawn. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  theca  is  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  bony  wall  of  the  spinal  canal,  but  that 
some  fat  and  a  vascular  plexus  lie  between  the  theca  and  the  wall 
of  the  vertebral  canal,  so  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  distension  of 
the  theca. 

In  addition  to  this  safety-valve  action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fluid  is  distributed  very  widely 
throughout  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  permeating,  in  fact,  the  whole 
nervous  tissue.  By  means  of  the  lymphatic  sheaths  surrounding  the 
vessels  entering  the  brain,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  carried  along  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  vessels,  and  around  the  nerve  cells  are 
spaces  which  communicate  with  these  peri-vascular  lymphatics.  By 
means  of  the  foramina  of  Magendie,  and  of  Key  and  Retzius  in 
the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  free  communication  is  assured 
between  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  that  in  the  sub-arachnoidal  space. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  disturbance  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  will 
make  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
In  normal  circumstances  the  safety-valve  action  already  described 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  fairly 
constant,  but  if  the  sub-arachnoidal  space  is  encroached  upon,  either 
temporarily,  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  more  or  less  per- 
manently, as  in  compression  of  the  brain,  the  resulting  change  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  most  far-reaching. 

Concussion  of  the  brain. — By  the  term  concussion  of  the 
brain  is  meant  a  condition  into  which  a  person  passes  after  a 
blow  upon  the  head,  and  of  which  the  leading  features  are  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness,  together  with  a  great  weakness  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

i£tiolog:y  and  i>atliolo;;y. — It  is  universally  admitted  that  a 
blow,  or  a  succession  of  blows,  either  on  the  head  itself,  or  trans- 
mitted to  the  head  through  the  vertebral  column,  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  however,  concerning  not  only  the  way  in  which  the  force 
produces  such  great  eft'ects,  but  also  the  appearance  of  the  brain 
after  death  from  such  a  cause.  The  theories  concerning  concussion 
may  be  classified  into  three  groups  : — 

1.  Molecular  disturbance. — That  the  vibrations  into  whicli  tlie 
skull  is  thrown  are  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  that  these 
vibrations  permeate  the  whole  of  the  brain.  It  is  thus  ashaking-up, 
or  true  commotio  cerebri. 
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2.  Multiple  hcemorrhar/es. — It  was  stated  by  the  older  surgeons 
that  after  death  from  pure  concussion  no  structural  alteration 
could  be  found  in  the  brain,  and  that  there  was  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  concussion  and  contusion  or  laceration  of  the 
brain.  The  more  exact  observations  of  modern  surgeons  and  patho- 
logists seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  nearly  all  fatal  cases 
there  are  either  numerous  minute  hajmorrhages  or  definite  lacerations 
of  the  brain  substance.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  these 
lesions  are  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  or  of  the  fatal  result,  and 
most  surgeons  are  agreed  that  the  lisemorrhages  are  not  sufficient  to 
produce  all  the  symj^toms. 

3.  Vascular  disturbance.  —  The  majority  of  observers  agree 
that  there  is  an  anaemia  of  the  brain  in  concussion ;  but  they  differ 
concerning  the  mode  of  production  of  this  anfemia.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  Duret's  theory,  which  is  based  upon  clinical  and  experi- 
mental observation.  According  to  Duret  there  is  at  the  point  of 
the  skull  struck  a  depression  which  he  terms  the  "  cone  of  depres- 
sion," and  at  a  point  opposite  to  this  there  is  a  "  cone  of  bulging  " 
of  the  cranial  wall.  The  alteration  in  the  wall  of  tlie  skull  thus  pro- 
duced tends  to  force  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles through  the  third  ventricle  and  sylvian  acjueduct  to  tlie  fourth 
ventricle,  whence  it  escapes  by  the  foramina  in  the  i-oof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  inflow  into  the  fourth  ventricle  is  gi-eater  than  the 
outflow,  and  hence  the  ventricle  becomes  distended,  and  this  disten- 
sion stimulates  the  restiform  bodies  and  produces  an  anaemia  of  the 
brain.  Duret  is  of  opinion  that  the  minute  hsemorrhages  throughout 
the  brain  are  caused  by  the  vessels  losing  the  support  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 

The  discussion  of  these  views,  many  of  them  highly  tlieoretical, 
cannot  be  further  pursued. 

Symptoms  of  coiicnssioii. — The  symptoms  of  concussion  of 
the  lirain  vary  accorchng  to  the  severity  of  the  injury.  In  cases  of 
slight  injury  thei-e  may  be  simply  a  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few 
seconds,  witli  arrest  of  respiration  and  pallor.  In  such  cases  re- 
covery is  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  severe  injury  the 
person  may  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  cases  that 
come  more  especially  under  the  surgeon's  notice  are  intermediate 
between  these  two  forms,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages. 

1.  Tlhe  stage  of  collapse. — The  loss  of  consciousness  is  always 
sudden.  The  degree  of  insensibility  varies.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  may  be  roused  by  shouting  or  by  pricking  him  ;  in  other 
cases  the  insensibility  is  complete.  In  fact,  there  is  every  grade 
between  partial  and  transitory  loss  of  consciousness  and  complete 
insensibility.  The  duration  may  vary  from  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
to  several  hours  or  days. 

Circulatory  system. — In  all  cases  the  pulse  is  very  weak.  The 
rate  is  liable  to  variations.  As  a  rule,  there  is  distinct  slowing,  l:)ut 
sometimes  the  frequency  is  increased.    In  all  prol)aViility  the  pulse 
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is  always  slow  immediately  after  the  injury.  That  the  cutaneous 
vessels  are  very  empty  is  shown  by  the  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
skin. 

Respiratory  system. — The  respirations  are  slow  and  very  shallow, 
occasionally  very  irregular  in  foi'ce  and  rhythm.  The  irregularity 
in  force  is  especially  emphasised  by  an  occasional  sighing  inspiration. 

Motor  system. — All  the  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  patient  lies 
motionless,  but  this  paralysis  is  only  temporary.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  recovers  consciousness  the  muscles  can  be  used,  so  that  the 
paralysis  is  only  a  functional  one.  That  the  paralysis  is  not  absolute 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  stertor  and  no  blowing  out 
of  the  cheeks  dm'ing  expiration.    (See  pages  113  and  115.) 

Sensory  system. — In  moderate  degrees  of  concussion  the  patient 
can  be  roused  to  a  certain  extent  by  pinching  or  pricking  the  skin. 
In  severe  cases  there  is  no  reaction  to  cutaneous  stimulation. 

Reflexes. — The  superficial  reflexes  and  the  knee-jerks  are  absent  in 
■well-marked  concussion.  In  such  cases  the  corneal  reflex  is  absent. 
In  mild  cases  the  reflexes  are  present,  though  sluggish. 

Pupils. — In  simple  concussion,  unaccompanied  by  compression, 
the  pupils  are  equal  and  more  or  less  dilated.  The  reaction  to  light 
varies  according  to  the  degree  of  concussion.  In  severe  cases  it  is 
pi'esent,  but  decidedly  sluggish.  Only  in  very  grave  cases  is  the 
light  reflex  unol)tainable. 

Rectum  and  bladder. — The  sphincters  of  both  these  organs  are 
relaxed ;  but  the  organs  themselves  are  not  paralysed,  and  are  able 
to  expel  their  contents,  hence  there  is  incontinence  both  of  urine 
and  fteces. 

Temperatiire. — The  rectal  temperature  is  always  subnormal, 
sometimes  reaching  96°  F.  or  95°  F.  There  is  no  diflerence  in  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

2.  The  stage  of  reaction. — The  stage  of  collapse  may  last  a 
variable  time,  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  days.  Sooner  or  later 
the  collapse,  except  in  fatal  cases,  begins  to  disappear,  and  one 
of  the  first  signs  of  recovery  is  vomiting.  Occasionally  an 
epileptiform  attack  may  occur.  There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  circulation,  the  pulse  becomes  stronger  and  the  skin  warmer. 
The  respirations  become  deeper  and  more  regular,  and  there  is 
a  gradual  return  to  consciousness.  As  a  rule  the  temperature  rises, 
seldom  above  100°  F.,  and  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  bounding. 
Headache  is  frequently  present.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  solely 
from  concussion  the  stage  of  reaction  rapidly  passes  into  that  of 
convalescence.  !f,  however,  there  be  any  compression  or  laceration 
of  the  brain,  signs  of  these  conditions  are  usually  present  in  this 
stage.  Occasionally  during  the  reaction  stage  the  patient  may 
become  comatose  and  die,  with  symptoms  pointing  to  encephalitis 
or  spreading  oedema. 

3.  The  stage  of  convalescence. — In  pure  cases  of  concussion  the 
patient  rapidly  passes  through  the  stage  of  reaction  and  gi-adually 
recovers  his  normal  state.     The  stage  of  convalescence  varies  in 
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duration  from  a  few  days  to  weeks,  or  even  months.  In  cases 
of  prolonged  convalescence  there  has  probably  been  some  contusion 
or  laceration  of  the  brain.  This  explanation  will  probably  account 
for  those  patients  who  never  recover  their  previous  activity  of  mind, 
and  who  present  certain  disorganisations  of  sensory  functions. 

Dia|;uo§i!^  aaml  prognosis  ol"  comcitssiosBo — The  diagnosis 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  comjtression  of  the  brain. 
{See  page  115.) 

In  uncomplicated  concussion  the  ■proynosis  is  very  favourable, 
the  majority  of  cases  making  a  complete  recovery.  Signs  of  com- 
pression or  laceration  of  the  brain  showing  themselves  during  the 
stage  of  reaction  would,  of  course,  modify  the  prognosis. 

Treatment  of  conenssion. — The  treatment  varies  according 
to  the  stage  of  concussion  which  the  patient  is  in. 

St.age  of  collapse. — The  patient  should  be  placed  between  warm 
blankets,  and  hot  bottles  should  be  applied  to  his  feet,  legs,  and 
trunk.  Gentle  friction  with  warm  flannel  or  warm  hands  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  advisable.  An  enema  of  warm  water  or 
warm  beef-tea  is  frequently  useful.  If  the  collapse  be  very  great, 
brandy  should  be  given  by  rectal  injection  or  hypodermically. 
Alcohol  should  not  be  given,  however,  unless  the  degree  of  collapse 
is  very  great  and  stimulation  is  strongly  indicated.  The  obiections 
to  tlie  administi'ation  of  alcohol  in  concussion  are  first,  tliat  the 
blood  pressure  is  raised,  and  ruptured  vessels  may  commence  bleeding  ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  tends  to  cause  a  hypera?mia  of  the  brain,  and 
favours  the  occurrence  of  a  spreading  (edema.    {See  page  119.) 

If  the  stage  of  collapse  is  of  long  duration,  and  the  patient 
cannot  be  made  to  swallow,  a  tube  should  be  passed  into  the  stomach 
and  nutritious  liquid  food  administered. 

Stage  of  reaction. — The  diet  should  be  light  and  the  bowels  well 
opened  by  purgatives  or  enema.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  a 
quiet  and  darkened  room.  When  the  reaction  is  considerable  the 
head  should  l)e  shaved  and  cold  applied  by  means  of  Leiter's  tubes. 
Stimulants  should  on  no  account  be  given. 

Stage  of  convalescence. — Any  work  oi'  mental  excitement  must 
be  avoided  dui'ing  convalescence.  Rest,  fresh  air,  and  light  diet 
are  important  factors  in  a  rapid  recovery. 

Contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain. — There  is  no  sharp 
line  of  demai-cation  between  concussion  and  contusion  of  tlie  brain. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  concussion  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
there  are  definite  lesions — minute  contusions,  in  fact.  The  chief 
])oint,  however,  is  that  in  concussion  there  may  be  no  contusions ; 
or  if  they  are  present,  they  cannot  in  themselves  cause  the  symptoms 
of  concussion.  By  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  lirain  is  meant  an 
injury  so  great  that  by  itself  it  may  cause  symptoms,  or  be  followed 
by  grave  symptoms  independent  of  the  symptoms  of  concussion. 

Tl'^tBolosry  aaB<1  palBioios^y. — It  is  obvious  that  a  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  bullet  or  a  sabre,  m;iy  directly  produce  a  bruise  or 
laceration  of  the  brain.    In  these  cases  the  nature  of  the  injury  can, 
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as  a  rule,  be  readily  determined.  In  the  majority  of  eases,  however, 
the  contusion  is  j^roduced  much  less  directly,  and  the  mode  of  its 
production  is  by  no  means  obvious. 

A  commonly  accepted  theory  is  that  when  the  head  is  struck  a 
movement  is  communicated  to  the  skull  and  to  the  brain  within. 
When  tlie  skull  is  suddenly  stopped  in  its  movement  the  brain  tends 
to  continue  its  motion,  and  will  therefore  tend  to  impinge  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  struck,  i.e. 
contusion  by  contre-coiqj. 

On  the  other  hand,  Duret  explains  the  contusions  as  being 
caused  by  the  disturbance  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  brought  about 
in  the  way  already  discussed  when  describing  the  aetiology  of  con- 
cussion. The  "  cone  of  elevation  "  so  alters  the  jjressui'e  relations  of 
the  cei'ebro-spinal  fluid  opposite  to  the  point  struck  that  the  support 
afforded  by  the  fluid  to  the  wall  of  the  vessels  is  diminished,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  vessels  rupture.  In  other  words,  Duret  considers 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  around  the 
vessels ;  under  which  conditions  the  walls  of  the  vessels  cannot 
withstand  the  blood  pressure. 

Symptoms. — An  injury  sufficiently  great  to  cause  contusion  or 
laceration  of  the  brain  must  have  caused  the  symptoms  of  concussion. 
If  the  laceration  be  a  large  one,  the  extravasated  blood  will  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  compression,  so  that  the  symptoms  of  contusion  or 
laceration  are  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  usually  masked  by  those 
of  concussion  and  compression.  In  cases  \incomplicated  by  com- 
pression the  evidence  of  laceration  of  the  cortex,  if  situated  in  the 
sensori-motor  area,  usually  reveals  itself  within  twenty-four  hours 
by  clonic  spasms  or  rigidity  in  certain  groups  of  muscles.  If  the 
injur}'  is  extensive,  more  or  less  paralysis  of  muscles  may  exist.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  laceration  until  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  or  eveia  later,  when  convulsions  or  rigidity  of  muscles 
may  appear.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  due  to  vascular 
changes  taking  place  around  an  injury  which  by  itself  caused  no 
symptoms.  These  vascular  changes  are  probably  of  the  nature  of 
a  spreading  cedema,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  described  later. 
[See  page  119,) 

Following  contusion  of  the  brain,  frequently  within  a  few  hours, 
a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  may  appear  in  which  the  mind  rather 
than  the  body  is  affected.  This  condition  is  often  called  cerebral 
irritation,  but  this  term  does  not  express  well  the  symptoms  that 
are  present.  There  are  no  signs  of  irritation  of  tliat  part  of  the 
cortex  in  which  function  is  known  to  be  localised,  and  therefore  the 
term  mental  ir7-itation  seems  a  more  suitable  one.  The  symptoms 
are  probably  caused  by  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  brain,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  frontal  loljes.  The  patient  lies  on  his 
side  curled  up  in  bed,  with  the  limbs  flexed,  and  the  back  curved 
forwards.  The  eyelids  are  kept  closed,  the  urine  and  fajces  are 
usually  passed  in  the  bed,  but  the  patient  may  be  induced  some- 
times to  use  a  bed-pan.    The  pupils  are  contracted  and  react  to 
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liglit  ;  the  temperature  is  normal  or  sub-normal,  and  the  pulse  slow 
and  weak.  The  characteristic  feature  is  intense  irrital>ility  of  temper. 
Tlie  patient  objects  to  be  roused,  and  if  etibrts  at  rousing  him  are 
persisted  in,  strong,  and  even  blasphemous,  language  may  be  used. 
Food  is  usually  taken  when  offered,  or  may  be  eaten  by  the  patient 
if  left  at  the  side  of  the  bed. 

After  an  interval  varying  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks  these 
symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and  the  patient  may  recover  com- 
pletely. In  some  cases  the  mind  may  be  affected  for  some  time  after 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  or  it  may  be  permanently  injured. 
On  recovering  from  this  condition,  the  patient  is  either  completely 
oblivious  of  the  state  in  which  he  has  been,  or  may  have  only  a 
hazy  recollection. 

OiagMOSis. — Immediately  after  the  accident  it  is  impossible  to 
diagnose  the  existence  of  contusion  or  laceration.  The  symptoms  of 
concussion  which  are  always  present,  and  the  frequent  occiarrence  of 
compression,  conceal  the  symptoms  that  might  be  produced  by  the 
contusions.  The  onset  of  convulsions,  rigidity  or  paralysis  of  groups 
of  muscles  coming  on  between  the  second  and  fifth  day,  points 
strongly  to  contusion.  It  has  been  stated  that  oedema  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  of  the  retina  is  often  present  in  these  cases,  but  absent  in 
pure  concussion. 

Pi'OffBiosBS  aiKl  1-esiilts — The  prognosis  depends  chieHy  on  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  whether  septic  infection  takes  place  or  not. 
In  slight  cases  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  region  of  the  lacera- 
tion is  profoundly  affected,  and  an  aidema  may  set  in  which  tends  to 
spread  indefinitely  and  causes  death.    (<S'ee  page  119.) 

Sometimes  the  bruised  cerebral  tissue  forms  a  suitable  medium 
for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  leading  to  a  fatal  actde  enceplialitis 
in  which  after  death  a  diffused  purulent  condition  of  the  brain  is 
found.  This  septic  encephalitis  may  remain  localised  and  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  definite  abscess. 

The  disintegrating  process  favoured  by  the  spreading  a?dema  may 
lead  to  a  gradual  necrosis  of  the  brain  known  as  yellow  softening. 
The  extent  of  this  softening  depends  upon  the  amount  of  vascular 
disturbance  around  the  laceration. 

Changes  more  remote  than  these  may  take  place.  For  instance, 
the  lacerated  tissue  with  the  extravasated  blood  may  undergo 
changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  cyst  containing  a  turbid 
serous  fluid.  In  some  cases  considerable  scar  tissue  is  formed, 
which  seems  to  irritate  the  adjacent  tissue,  and  if  situated  in  the 
sensori-motor  area  may  give  rise  to  traumatic  epilepsy.  {See  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,  page  216.) 

An  extensive  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  spreading  from  the  origi- 
nal injury  may  lead  to  considerable  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  causing  the  condition  known  as  interstitial  encephalitis. 

In  all  cases  where  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  sensori-motor  area 
has  been  lacerated,  a  descending  degeneration  takes  place,  passing 
down  the  pyramidal  tracts  into  the  spinal  cord. 
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Treatment. — In  any  case  of  concussion  where  the  symptoms 
do  not  disappear  within  a  day  or  two,  contusion  or  laceration  of 
the  bram  should  be  suspected.  The  patient  must  be  kept  absolutely 
quiet,  the  head  shaved,  and  an  ice  cap  or  Leiter's  tubes  applied. 
In  fact,  the  treatment  recommended  for  concussion  should  be  adopted. 

If  there  are  signs  of  compression  from  extravasating  blood, 
trephining  is  indicated ;  if,  later,  symptoms  of  abscess  develop,  the 
pus  should  be  evacuated  if  its  situation  can  be  ascertained. 

Compression  of  the  brain. — When  considering  the  subject 
of  compression  of  the  brain  it  must  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
outset  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  compression.  These 
generally  occur  together,  but  occasionally  one  may  be  present  with- 
out the  other.    They  are  : — 

1.  A  general  compression  of  the  whole  central  nervous  system, 
brought  about  by  a  rise  in  the  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
the  sub-arachnoidal  space. 

2.  A  local  compression  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  compressing  agent  exerting  its  action  on  the 
nervous  tissue  directly. 

This  latter  method  is  the  one  to  which  the  term  cerebral 
compression  ought  strictly  to  be  applied,  as  by  it  pressure  may 
be  exerted  on  the  brain  alone ;  whereas  in  the  first  variety  the 
pressure  is  distributed  equally  over  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Clinically,  either  of  these  varieties  may  occur.  Thus  the  first  kind 
may  be  produced  by  meningitis,  with  efiusion  into  the  sub-arachnoidal 
space.  The  second  variety  may  be  produced  by  a  blood-clot  pressing 
on  the  Ijrain  ;  and  provided  the  clot  is  a  small  one,  there  may  be  no 
rise  of  general  cerebro-spinal  pressure.  No  doubt  the  formation  of 
this  clot  is  accompanied  by  some  increase  in  the  sub-arachnoidal 
pressure ;  but  if  the  clot  be  small,  this  increase  of  pressure  may  soon 
subside,  and  only  the  evil  efiects  of  a  local  pressure  on  the  brain 
remain. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  cranial  contents  has  alreadj^  been  insisted 
upon.  (See  page  106.)  When  the  cranial  cavity  is  diminished  in  size 
by  an  efiusion  of  blood  or  other  slowly-progressing  cause,  the  safety- 
valve  action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  diminishes  the  resulting  rise 
of  pressure  to  a  certain  extent.  Beyond  this  point  each  increment 
of  pressure  tells  directly  upon  the  cianial  contents,  and  the  first  part 
to  be  afiected  is  the  vascular  system. 

Symptoms  of  compressaoii. — The  symptoms  of  compression 
of  the  brain  vary  considerably  according  to  the  situation,  extent,  and 
nature  of  the  injury.  There  are  certain  features  common  to  all 
cases  of  compression,  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  condition  should  be  recognised,  the  symptoms  of  a  typical  case 
will  be  described.  We  will  suppose  that,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  compression  sets  in  gradually,  taking  several  hours  to  reach 
its  maximum  ;  compression  of  such  a  nature  is  well  seen  in  a  case  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
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Consciousnesn. — Headache,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  and 
accompanied  by  drowsiness,  is  nearly  always  present.  The  drowsi- 
ness increases,  and  a  condition  of  greater  or  less  insensibility  is 
reached,  passing  finally  into  absolute  coma.  The  degree  of  insensi- 
bility varies  accoixling  to  the  amount  of  compression.  In  moderate 
degrees  of  compression  it  is  possible  to  rouse  the  patient  by  shaking 
or  by  pricking  him.  In  more  severe  compression  insensibility  may 
be  complete. 

Circulatory  system. — In  moderate  compression  the  blood  pressure 
is  increased  and  the  heart  is  slowed  ;  hence  the  slow,  full,  and 
heaving  pulse  so  characteristic  of  cerebral  compression.  In  severe 
compi'ession  the  blood  pressure  is  low  and  the  heart  beats  rapidly  ; 
hence  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  irregular,  both  in  force  and 
rhythm.  The  slow  pulse,  therefore,  is  characteristic  only  of  a 
certain  degree  of  compression,  and  is  not  present  in  grave  cases. 

The  explanation  of  these  effects  on  the  circulatory  system  seems 
to  be  this :  as  the  intra-cranial  pressure  increases  and  causes  an  ansemia 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cardio-inhibitoiy  and  vaso-motor  centres 
are  stimulated,  and  so  a  slow,  full,  and  heaving  pulse  is  produced. 
After  a  time  these  centres  become  exhausted  and  the  heart  muscle 
fatigued,  so  that  a  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular  pulse  is  produced. 

Respiratory  system. — As  in  the  case  of  the  circulatory  system, 
we  find  the  character  of  the  respiration  alters  as  the  compression 
increases,  and  the  same  explanation  holds  good  as  regards  the 
respiratory  centre. 

In  modei-ate  compression  the  respirations  are  regular,  slow,  and 
deep,  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre.  In  severe 
compression  they  become  rapid  and  irregular,  both  in  force  and 
rhythm,  almost  approaching  the  Oheyne-Stokes  type  of  respiration. 
Death  takes  place  by  cessation  of  respiration.  By  performing  arti- 
ficial respiration,  the  pulse  may  continue  for  minutes  or  even  hours 
after  spontaneous  breathing  has  ceased. 

Motor  system. — If  the  compression  occurs  slowly,  convulsions  are 
usually  absent ;  only  in  cases  where  the  intra-cranial  pressure  is 
suddenly  raised  are  convulsions  met  with  ;  in  cases  of  uncomplicated 
compression  met  with  in  surgical  practice,  convulsions  are  rare.  The 
usual  effect  on  the  motor  system  is  progressive  paralysis  of  the 
voluntaiy  muscles.  Inasmuch  as  the  compressing  agent  is  generally 
exerting  more  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  brain  than  on  the  othei-, 
hemiplegia  is  usually  present  for  a  time.  As  the  general  intra- 
cranial pressure  increases,  the  muscles  of  the  other  side  become 
paralysed,  and  there  is  general  motor  paralysis.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  respirations  become  accompanied  by  the  characteristic 
stertor  and  blowing  out  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  These  are  signs 
of  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  buccinator,  and  lip  muscles. 

In  cases  where  the  compressing  agent  is  diffused  from  the  first 
throughout  the  Avhole  cranial  cavity,  the  paralysis  affects  both  sides 
of  the  body  faiily  equally. 

In  other  cases  where  the  compressing  agent  is  small  and  exerting 
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a  localised  pressure  over  a  part  of  one  motor  region,  a  paralysis  of 
the  corresponding  group  of  muscles  may  be  present  alone. 

Sensory  system. — In  early  compression  the  patient  may  feel 
cutaneous  stimuli,  but,  later,  insensibility  is  complete. 

Reflexes. — As  the  compression  increases,  the  superficial  and  deep 
reflexes  gradually  disappear. 

Pupils. — When  the  increase  of  cerebral  j^ressure  is  general,  both 
pupils  are  affected  equally.  They  first  of  all  contract,  and  as  the 
compression  increases  they  become  dilated  and  immobile,  not 
reacting  to  light. 

As  a  rule  the  compressing  agent  affects  one  side  of  the  brain 
more  than  the  other.    In  these  cases  the  pupil  on  the  same  side  as 
the  compressing  agent  at  first  contracts, 
Eight.      Left.      j^j^^  Ya,ter   begins  to  dilate  until  it  be- 
Piipiis  equal  O        O        comes  widely  dilated  and  immobile.  This 
condition  of  the  pupil — namely,  a  widely- 
„  unequal  O        O        dilated   and    immobile  pupil — has  been 
described  by  Hutchinson  in  lesions  of 
•'      "       O         o  brain   on  the   same  side.    As  the 

intra-cranial  pressure  rises,  the  opposite 
^        pupil  goes  through  the  same  changes, 
„      ,,       o         Q        until  finally  both  pupils  are  equal  and 
widely  dilated. 

"      "      O        Q  The  following  diagram  will  show  the 

^  condition  of  the  pupils  as  the  compression 

^       V_y      gradually  increases  (Fig.  546). 

^ecitww?-  and  bladder. — The  sphincters, 
both  of   the   bladder  and  rectum,  are 
equal \     ('~^     paralysed.     The    rectum    itself   is  not 
^» — '     V--'      paralysed,  hence  there  is  incontinence  of 
Fig.  546.— Left  Cerebral  Hemi-     fjBces,   unless    the    patient  was  consti- 
sijheie  Compiebsed.  pated  before  the  accident.    The  bladder, 

on  the  other  hand,  is  paralysed,  so  that 
it  cannot  expel  the  urine.  Hence  there  is  retention  of  urine 
until  the  bladder  is  distended,  and  then  the  urine  dribbles  away. 

Temperature. — At  first  the  temperature  is  subnormal,  but  as  the 
pressure  increases  the  temperature  usually  rises,  so  that  in  fatal 
cases  there  is  frequently  hyperpyrexia.  When  the  compressing 
agent  is  difiused  there  is  no  difference  in  the  surface  temperature, 
but  when  one  hemisphere  is  compressed  more  than  the  other,  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion — 
i.e.  the  side  first  paralysed — is  raised  a  variable  amount  (-2°  to  1°  F.). 
A  peculiar  reversal  of  this  difference  of  the  surface  temperature 
occasionally  takes  place  in  very  severe  compression,  so  that  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  side. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  surface  temperature  of  the  side  first 
paralysed — i.e.  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion — is  distinctly 
raised. 
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Diai'oi'oiitiaS  di:i|;iios9^  od  4'OiBipi'ossioii  and  concussion. 

— To  the  beginner  the  diagnosis  of  compression  and  concussion  of  the 
brain  is  often  a  matter  of  great  diliiculty.  Tliis  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  essential  distinction  between  the  two  conditions  is  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  too 
intently  upon  such  varying  symptoms  as  the  condition  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration  and  the  degi'ee  of  consciousness.  In  the  account  of 
conipi-ession  it  lias  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  pulse  varies 
enormously  in  character,  according  to  the  amount  of  compression 
exerted  upon  the  bi'ain.  The  slow,  regular,  and  heaving  pulse  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of  compression  is  succeeded  by  a 
rapid,  weak,  and  irregular  pulse,  such  as  one  may  sometimes  get  in 
concussion.  If,  therefore,  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
character  of  the  pulse,  sooner  or  later  confusion  is  certain  to  arise. 
Then  again,  as  I'egards  cousciousvess,  it  is  frequently  stated  that  the 
patient  can  be  aroused  by  speaking  loudly  in  concussion,  but  that 
in  compression  there  is  no  response.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  in  severe  concussion  we  may  be  totally  una])le  to  rouse  the 
patient,  whereas  in  moderate  degrees  of  compression  the  patient 
may  respond  readily. 

The  most  important  difference  lies  in  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  system.  In  concussion  the  muscles  ai'e  more  or  less 
flaccid,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  moved,  they  may  he  said  to  be 
paralysed.  This  paralysis,  howev  er,  is  nothing  like  so  complete  as  in 
compression.  As  soon  as  consciousness  returns  the  muscles  can  be 
used,  showing  the  paralysis  was  a  temporary  and  J'tiiictioiial  one. 
In  compression,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  consciousness  returned, 
the  patient  would  be  unable  to  contract  the  muscles  so  long  as  the 
com})ressing  agent  was  present.  The  paralysis  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  orgauic.  That  the  effect  upon  the  muscular  system  in 
compression  is  much  more  j^rofound  than  in  concussion  is  seen  in 
several  ways.  The  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscles  is  greater ;  this  is 
especially  seen  in  the  stertor,  showing  loss  of  tonicity  in  the  muscles 
of  the  palate,  and  in  tlie  blowing  out  of  the  cheeks  during  expira- 
tion, showing  loss  of  tonicity  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  mouth. 
This  great  loss  of  tonicity  jjrobaljly  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
spinal  centres  are  inhiljited  by  the  increased  pressure,  and  the  same 
explanation  will  account  for  the  aljolitioii  of  the  reflex  act  of 
micturition  described  as  occurring  in  compression — i.e.  retention  of 
urine,  followed  by  overflow. 

In  earlier  stages  of  compression  the  recognition  of  muscular 
pai-alj'sis  is  very  easy.  On  comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  Ijody  the 
difference  of  tonicity  is  I'eadily  recognised.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  face,  where  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  muscles 
produces  an  alteration  in  the  expression.  In  the  later  stages  of  com- 
pression, when  muscular  paralysis  has  become  general,  this  loss  of 
tonicity  may  not  be  so  easy  to  recognise.  At  this  stage  the  best  indi- 
cation is  the  stertor  and  blowing  out  of  the  cheeks  during  expiration. 

The  way  in  which  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  aftected  may  aid 
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us  in  the  diagnosis.  In  both  cases  the  sphincters  are  relaxed.  In 
concussion  neither  the  bladder  nor  the  rectum  is  paralysed,  so  that 
the  reflex  acts  of  micturition  and  defsecation  take  place  even  more 
readily  than  normal,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  In 
compression,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spinal  centres  controlling  the 
bladder  are  inhibited,  and  therefore  the  reflex  act  of  micturition 
cannot  take  place.  The  bladder  fills  with  urine  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  overflow  takes  place. 

The  rectum  is  not  readily  paralysed  in  compression,  and  unless 
the  fseces  are  too  dry,  defaBcation  may  take  place  unconsciously. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils  may  aid  us  considerably.  In  pure 
uncomplicated  concussion  the  pupils  are  either  not  affected,  or  are 
more  or  less  dilated  equally  on  the  two  sides  ;  they  react  to  light, 
except  in  very  extreme  concussion.  In  compression  the  pupils  are 
unequal  during  the  progress  of  the  compression,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
final  stage  that  we  find  the  pupils  are  equal  and  widely  dilated,  with 
no  reaction  to  light. 

The  surface  temperature  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  is  identical 
in  concussion,  but  usually  unequal  in  compression. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  CoNcrssioN  and  Compkession. 


Concussion. 


Compression. 


1.  Relation  of  onset 
of  symptoms  to  the 
injury. 

2.  Mode  of  onset  of 
symptoms. 

3.  Condition  of  mus- 
cular system. 


Always  immediately  after 
the  injury. 

Always  sudden. 


General  relaxation,  but  no 
profound  paralysis. 


4.  Pulse. 


5.  Respiration. 


6.  Bladder. 

7.  Pupils. 


8.    Surface  tempera- 
ture. 


Always  weak,  usuallj' 
slow,  occasionally  rapid 
and  irregular. 

Always  slow  and  shallow, 
occasionally  siffhino-. 


Incontinence  of  urine. 
Equal  and  dilated.  React 
to  light. 

Equal  on  the  two  sides, 


Usually  some  hours  af  ter  the 
injury. 

Headache  and  drowsiness, 
graduallj'  passing  to  un- 
consciousness. 

Definite  paralysis  : 

a.  Localised  to  one  group 
of  muscles  or  to  one  side 
of  body  (readily  recog- 
nised). 

b.  General  paialysis  (recog- 
nised by  stertor  and  puff- 
ing out  of  cheeks  during 
expiration). 

a.  In  early  stages,  slow,  re- 
gular, and  heaving. 

b.  In  later  stages,  rapid, 
irregular,  and  weak. 

a.  In  early  stages,  regular, 
deep,  and  slow. 

b.  In  later  stages,  irregular 
in  force  and  rhythm  ap- 
proaching  Cheyne- 
Stokes'  tj^e : 

Retention  -\-  overflow. 

Unequal  until  last  stage, 
when  equal,  widely  dilated, 
and  no  reaction  to  light. 

Usually  unequal. 
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TIbo  diffii'i-eaitini  disa^itusis  of  cobh::  fi-om  Saeaad  iii- 
jiii-ic!^  aaid  otiiier  causes.^The  surgeon  is  often  called  to  see 
a  patient  wh(^  is  in  a  condition  of  coma — i.e.  a  state  of  more  or  less 
complete  insensibility — and  it  is  most  important,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  treatment  as  well  as  in  the  medico-legal  aspect,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  patient  is  suti'ering  from  the 
effects  of  a  head  injury,  or  from  a  poisonous  dose  of  a  drug,  or  from 
some  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

Coma  is  very  liable  to  develop  during  the  course  of  certain 
diseases — e.g.  epilepsy,  meningitis,  tumours  of  the  brain,  renal  disease 
(urajmia),  diabetes,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  existence  of  the  disease  is 
easily  obtained  from  the  friends,  and  the  question  of  injuiy  is 
seldom  raised.  In  some  cases  of  ur:emia,  however,  there  may  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  from  head  injuries.  The 
existence  of  chronic  renal  disease  may  have  been  unknown,  not  only 
to  the  friends,  but  also  to  the  patient,  and  the  sudden  development 
of  urtemic  coma  in  the  street  might  lead  to  the  patient  laeing  found 
in  an  unconscious  condition,  in  circumstances  that  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  head  injury.  Exclufling  these  cases,  which  may  be  termed 
secondary  coma,  there  remain  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  Injuries  to  the  head. 

2.  Alcoholic  and  narcotic  poisoning. 

3.  Cerebral  haemorrhage,  embolism,  and  tliioml^osis. 

4.  Heat-stroke. 

5.  Exposure  to  cold. 

In  many  cases  the  injury  to  the  head  is  so  oljvious,  or  the 
evidence  of  some  injury  is  so  clear,  that  no  difficulty  arises.  The 
most  troublesome  cases  of  all  are  those  where  people  are  found  in 
the  street  in  a  comatose  condition,  with  a  strong  alcoholic  odour  of 
the  breath.  The  coma  might  be  due  to  a  poisonous  dose  of  alcohol, 
but  very  often  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  Ijeen  drinking  has  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  insensibility. 
Thus  a  drunken  man  may  I'eceive  a  severe  blow,  or  may  fall  on  to 
the  head  and  become  unconscious,  owing  to  grave  intra-cranial 
mischief.  In  other  cases  the  fit  of  drunkenness  may  determine  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  hffimorrhage  or  thromljosis.  To  make  a 
diagnosis  in  such  cases,  at  a  moment's  notice,  is  often  impossible. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  important  rule  never  to  decide  at  once  in 
doubtful  cases  of  this  nature,  hut  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  under 
close  observation  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 

If  narcotic  poisoning  be  suspected,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
discover  traces  of  the  drug  in  the  surroundings  of  the  patient,  in  the 
vomit,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  obtained  by  means  of  a 
stomacli-pump.  The  absolute  coma,  pin-point  pupils,  weak  and 
frequently  irregular  pulse,  and  the  lividity  of  the  face,  are  gener- 
ally characteristic,  and  such  a  case  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  liEemorrhage  into  the  pons  varolii  rather  than  for  injury  to  the 
head. 

In  coma  fro)n  lieat-sti'oke  or  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  the 
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history  of  the  case  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  patient  is 
found  are  usually  sufficient. 

The  diagnosis  of  coma  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  embolism  or 
thrombosis  can  only  be  made  after  carefully  excluding  injury  and 
the  other  causes  of  coma. 

The  diag:nosis  of  the  situation  of  the  compressing 
a;^ent. — If  the  symptoms  of  compi-ession  can  be  definitely  traced 
to  an  injury,  the  question  arises  :  Where  is  the  compressing  body 
situated  1  The  first  thing  is  to  decide,  if  possible,  which  side  of  the 
brain  is  affected.  In  this  endeavour  we  may  be  assisted  by  the 
following  points : — 

(a)  The  head  should  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  any  wound  or  bruise  of  the  scalp  or  any 
depressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
injury  to  the  brain  may  be  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  injury  of 
the  scalp  or  skull — i.e.  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain  by 
cont7'e-cotop. 

(b)  Any  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  two 
sides  must  be  noted.  Thus  rigidity  or  clonic  spasms  of  one  group 
of  muscles  or  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body  would  indicate 
that  the  lesion  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  Any  increase 
in  the  liaccidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides,  especially  of  the 
face  muscles,  should  be  noted. 

(c)  The  condition  of  the  pupils  may  help  us  considerably ; 
remember  that  a  widely-dilated  pupil  on  one  side  points  to  a  lesion 
of  the  brain  on  that  side. 

(d)  Occasionally  the  surface-temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  may  assist  us ;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  temperature 
of  one  side  is  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  and  indicates 
a  lesion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 

Having  determined  which  side  of  the  brain  is  exposed  to  the 
increased  pressure,  we  must  next  determine  the  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere that  is  chiefly  affected.  This  can  only  be  done  by  carefully 
noting  the  muscles  affected  with  clonic  spasms  or  rigidity,  and  by 
watching  the  onset  of  definite  paralysis.  A  reference  to  the  distri- 
bution of  functions  in  the  sensori-motor  area,  which  has  been  already 
fully  described,  will  then  aid  us  in  localising  the  lesion. 

(Edema  of  the  brain. — When  a  foreign  body  is  introduced 
into  the  cranial  cavity  the  general  cerebro-spinal  pressui-e  is  raised, 
as  well  as  the  direct  pressure  exerted  by  the  body  upon  the  area  of 
brain  compressed.  After  a  time,  by  absorption  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  this  increase  of  the  general  pressure  may  become  much  less, 
and  when  the  compressing  agent  is  small,  it  may  even  disappear. 
The  symptoms  that  follow  are  due,  therefore,  to  the  interference  with 
the  brain  tissue  at  and  around  the  compressing  agent.  Bergmann 
and  the  majority  of  authors  maintain  that  the  symptoms  produced 
are  due  to  anasmia  of  the  bi-ain.  In  order  to  obtain  definite  proof 
on  this  point  a  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  by  the  author 
on  monkeys  in  order  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  circulatory 
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mechanism  of  the  region  of  the  brain  affected  by  the  compressing 
agent.  The  animals  were  anpesthetised  with  ether,  and  strict  anti- 
septic precautions  were  taken  during  the  experiments.  The  bone 
over  the  parietal  area  was  laid  bare,  and  a  disc  of  bone  was  re- 
moved from  the  skull  with  a  trephine,  in  all  cases  over  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  motor  area.  A  glass  disc  was  then  gi-adually 
pressed  into  the  trephine  hole,  until  it  was  just  below  the  level  of  the 
skull.  It  was  then  slipped  gently  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
convolutions,  so  that  it  could  not  project  from  the  trephine  hole. 
The  dura  mater  was  then  sutured  with  fine  silk,  and  the  wound 
sewn  up  with  horsehair.  In  no  case  was  any  sign  of  unhealthy 
processes  found  in  the  wound,  which  healed  perfectly  by  first 
intention.  There  is  j^roduced  in  this  way  a  very  evident  anemia 
of  the  compressed  area,  which  can  always  be  seen  through  the  glass 
disc.  On  analysing  the  brain  substance  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  compressed  region,  and  comparing  it  with  that  from  a  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  oi)posite  hemisphere,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  considerable  excess  of  fluid  around  the  compressed  tissue.  By 
numerous  quantitative  experiments,  the  existence  of  an  oedematous 
condition  aromid  the  compressing  agent  was  definitely  proved. 

The  formation  of  this  cedema  may  probably  be  explained  in  the 
following  way  :  The  brain  substance  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
disc  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  ansmic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  disc  partially  or  completely  empties  the 
vessels.  From  this  anpemic  area  the  pressure  gradually  diminishes, 
until  a  zone  is  reached  where  the  veins  and  lymphatics  are  quite  or 
nearly  obliterated,  but  where  the  capillaries  and  small  arterioles 
are  still  filled  with  blood.  It  is  evident  that  this  will  lead  to  an 
exudation  of  serum  from  the  capillary  area  supjilying  the  veins 
and  lymphatics. 

The  exudation  thus  poured  out  will  cause  still  greater  pressui-e 
on  the  vessels,  and  will,  therefore,  lead  to  more  exudation  ;  the 
increased  oedema  thus  produced  will  exert  pressure  on  the  vessels 
over  a  still  wider  area,  until  the  cedema  may  spread  for  an  indefinite 
distance  from  the  spot  compressed.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  anato- 
mical conditions  of  the  brain,  situated  as  it  is  in  an  almost  inex- 
pansible  cavity,  when  an  cedema  has  once  commenced,  a  circulus 
vitiosus  is  established,  leading  to  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
cedema.  This  form  of  oedema,  therefore,  arises  from  some  ob 
struction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  an  area  of  the  brain,  and 
it  may  be  tei'med  a  passive  or  congest  ive  oidema. 

An  cedema  may  arise,  however,  when  there  is  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  cerebral  vessels  leading  to  their  distension, 
or  the  cerebral  vessels  may,  from  some  cause  or  other,  become 
relaxed  or  paralysed,  and  so  become  distended  with  blood.  This 
will  lead  to  an  oedema  which  may  tend  to  spi'ead  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  produced  when  the  outflow  is  obstructed.  It 
may  be  termed  an  active  oedema.  This  spreading  cedema,  com- 
mencing around  a  compressing  agent,  will,  in  all  probability,  explain 
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the  sudden  onset  of  severe  symptoms  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumours 
which  we  know  must  have  existed  in  the  cranial  cavity  for  months 
or  years,  and  which  must  have  increased  in  size  very  slowly.  Such 
a  tumour  may  produce  very  slight  or  no  symptoms  for  some  time, 
and  then  quite  suddenly  severe  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression 
may  set  in  and  the  case  terminate  I'apidly  in  coma  and  death.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  for  some  time  the  tumour  can  grow 
without  giving  rise  to  any  circulatory  disturbance,  but  at  last  the 
adjacent  veins  and  lymphatics  become  quite  or  nearly  obliterated, 
and  so  an  oedema  arises  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  tends  to 
spread  indefinitely. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  spreading  cedema,  whether  of  the 
active  or  passive  variety,  is  the  cause  of  certain  symptoms  occurring 
after  head  injury.  For  example,  the  onset  of  coma  during  the  re- 
action stage  of  concussion,  coming  on  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
injury,  is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  a  hypertemia  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  leading  to  the  active  variety  of  the  spreading  cedema. 
Again,  the  progressive  loss  of  consciousness  and  increasing  paralysis 
following  lacerations  or  contusions  of  the  brain  are  probably  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner.  Cases  in  which  convulsions  com- 
mence two  or  three  days  after  a  head  injury,  and  m  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  septic  meningo  -  encephalitis,  are  probably 
explained  by  the  occurrence  of  an  cedema  spreading  from  a  localised 
contusion  or  laceration  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Many  cases  of 
so-called  acute,  sub-acute,  or  even  chronic  encephalitis  following- 
head  injuries  which  tend  to  recover  are  not,  probably,  of  the  nature 
of  true  inflammation  like  the  septic  complications,  but  are  more 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  theory  of  spreading  cedema.  The 
symptoms  of  this  condition  are  not  very  characteristic.  They  consist 
in  progressive  paralysis  and  insensibility  passing  into  absolute  coma, 
with  a  raised  temperature  and  sometimes  hyperpyrexia.  The  pulse 
is  weak  and  rapid,  and  never  exhibits  the  full  and  heaving  character 
met  with  in  cerebral  compression.    [See  page  113.) 

The  causes  of  compression  after  injury. — Compression  of 
the  brain,  as  a  result  of  injuries  to  the  head,  may  be  due  to  the 
following  causes : — 

1.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  cranial  cavity. — The  htemoi'rhage 
may  take  place  in  various  situations,  such  as — 

(a)  Between  the  skull  and  dura  mater — subcranial  hsemor- 
rhage. 

(6)  Beneath  the  dura  mater  with  or  without  rupture  of  the 
arachnoid — subdural  and  subarachnoid  haemorrhage. 

(c)  Into  the  substance  of  the  brain — intra-cerebral  haamor- 
rhage. 

{d)  Into  the  ventricles  of  tlie  brain — intra-ventricular  hsemor- 
rhage. 

2.  Inflammatory  effusions. — These  may  be — 

{a)  Geiieral,  as  in  septic  lepto-meningitis. 
ib)  Local,  as  in  abscess. 
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3.  Depressed  fractures. 

4.  Foreign  bodies. 

We  will  now  jjroceed  to  consider  two  important  causes  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain — namely,  effusion  of  blood  and  of  inflammatory 
exudation. 

1.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  cranial  cavity. — There 

are  different  situations  in  wiiich  the  h;emorrliage  may  take  place. 


Pig.  54-7.— RuiJtm-e  of  Middle  Meningeal  Artery  of  the  left  Side  in  a  case  of  fractured  Slmll. 
The  blood-clot  is  lying  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.  (Hutchinson.) 

(a)  Subcranial. — In  these  cases  the  blood  is  usually  strictly 
limited  by  the  bone  externally  and  tlie  dura  mater  internally. 
Sometimes,  liowever,  the  blood  may  escape  through  a  fissured 
fracture  in  the  bone  and  so  become  e.vtra-cranial.  In  other  cases 
the  dura  mater  may  be  I'uptured  and  the  hsemorrhage  become  sub- 
dural as  well  as  subcranial.  The  most  common  source  of  blood  in 
subcranial  jjjemorrhage  is  the  middle  meningeal  artery  (Fig.  547). 
It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  anything  like  accurate  statistics  on  such 
matters,  but  75  per  cent,  would  jjrobably  be  near  the  mark.  The 
hamaorrhage  is  usually  from  the  anterior  branch.  The  posterior 
branch  is  wounded  in  only  about  5  to  10  per  cent. 
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Next  in  frequency  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  are  the  three 
sinuses — the  superior  longitudinal,  the  lateral,  and  cavernous.  Next 
in  order  come  the  veins  of  the  diploe  and  the  middle  meningeal  veins. 
Very  rarely  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  wounded,  either  by  a 
punctured  wound  or  by  a  sevei'e  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

(b)  Subdural  and  subarachnoid. — It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
lind  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid, 
or  underneath  the  arachnoid  without  rupture  of  that  membrane.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  delicate  arachnoidal  membrane  is 
ruptured,  and  the  blood  lies  both  in  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid 
spaces. 

A  subdural  haemorrhage,  properly  so  called,  would  be  caused  by 
rupture  of  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  on  its  internal 
aspect.  In  rare  instances  the  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
just  after  it  has  entered  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  spinosum,  is 
lacei'ated,  together  with  the  dura  mater.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
attachment  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  bone  at  that  situation  the  blood 
escapes  into  the  subdural  space,  and  does  not  separate  the  dura  mater 
from  the  bone. 

A  subarachnoid  htemorrhage  may  i-esult  from  Avounds  in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  without  any  tear  in  the  arachnoid.  This 
is  the  true  subarachnoid  hsemorrhage.  In  cases  where  the  cerebral 
veins  are  wounded  the  arachnoid  is  generally  torn,  and  the  resulting 
hsemorrhage  is  both  subdural  and  subarachnoid. 

Inasmuch  as  liEemorrhage  in  these  two  situations  is  so  often  com- 
bined and  nearly  always  impossible  to  distinguish  clinically,  it  is 
better  to  consider  them  together. 

(c)  Intra-cerebral. — Haemorrhage  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  as  they  pass  into  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  fairly  common,  and 
is  present  in  most  contusions  and  lacerations  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  On  the  other  hand,  haemorrhage  from  the  central  vessels  of 
the  brain  following  injury  are  very  rare. 

{d)  Intra-ventricidar. — Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  injury, 
there  is  haemorrhage  into  the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may  come 
from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  as  they  form  the  choroid  j^lexuses, 
or  may  be  due  to  a  central  vessel  bursting  through  the  corpus 
striatum  or  optic  thalamus. 

(a)  ISiibcranial  lia>iiioriiiag'e.  Symptoms.  —  An  injury 
severe  enough  to  cause  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  will 
certainly  cause  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  will 
immediately  follow  the  injury.  Owing  to  the  firm  adhesions  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  and  the  weak  heart-action  caused  by 
the  concussion,  the  blood  escapes  very  slowly  from  the  torn  vessel, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  recovers,  more  or  less  completely,  from 
the  condition  of  concussion.  As  the  effused  blood  increases  in 
amount  symptoms  of  compression  appear  and  progressively  increase. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  an  experiment  to  produce 
gradually  increasing  compression  of  the  brain  with  greater  simplicity 
and  absence  of  disturbing  factors  than  in  these  cases  of  subcranial 
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hfemorrhage.  The  symptoms  of  compression  as  they  occur  in  these 
cases  are  so  typical  tliat  the  description  on  page  112  accurately  ex- 
presses the  condition. 

The  lucid  interval  between  the  symptoms  of  concussion  and  the 
onset  of  symptoms  of  compression  is  very  variable  in  duration.  It 
is  usually  a  few  hours,  but  may  be  as  long  as  two  or  three  days.  In 
the  latter  cases  it  is  unlikely  that  the  htemorrhage  is  continually 
taking  place.  In  all  probability  the  luemorrhage  is  at  first  slight, 
and  ceases ;  and  later,  owing  to  an  increased  blood-pressure  from 
exertion  or  other  cause,  the  luemorrhage  starts  again,  and  does 
not  stop. 

Diagnosis. — Concussion  of  the  brain,  with  partial  or  complete 
return  of  consciousness,  strongly  suggests  subcranial  hasmorrhage. 
If,  in  addition,  there  is  evidence  of  fracture  in  the  temporo-parietal 
region,  such  as  fulness  in  the  temporal  fossa,  etc.,  together  with 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  the  h;emorrhage  is  more 
likely  to  have  taken  place  from  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  than  from  the  posterior  branch  or  from  the  cranial  sinuses. 

It  is  in  these  cases  of  subcranial  hajmorrhage  that  one  is  likely 
to  meet  with  a  widely  dilated  j^upil  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion, 
described  on  page 

When  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  or  the  cranial 
sinuses  are  wounded  hemiplegia  is  not  usually  present. 

Prognosis. — If  the  amount  of  blood  effused  be  slight,  recovery 
may  gradually  take  i:)lace,  usually  with  more  or  less  permanent 
hemiplegia. 

If  the  clot  is  a  large  one,  and  progressively  increases,  the  jjatient 
dies  from  the  effects  of  compression  of  the  brain — i.e.  cessation  of 
respiration.  Some  cases  die,  not  from  symjitoms  of  ordinary  com- 
pression, but  with  a  rapid  and  weak  pulse  and  hyperpyrexia.  These 
symptoms  are  probably  due  to  a  spreading  aulema,  described  on 
page  119. 

Tj-eatnient. — If  there  be  any  scalp  wound,  this  must  be  carefully 
examined,  to  see  if  there  be  any  fissured  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
especially  to  see  if  any  blood  oozes  through  the  fissure.  In  such  an 
event  the  trephine  should  be  applied  at  a  spot  where  the  fissure 
crosses  the  line  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

If  thei'e  be  no  external  wound  and  the  symptoms  point  to 
hffimorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  arter}',  the  following  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  : — 

The  head  having  been  shaved  and  rendered  aseptic,  the  line  of 
the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  should  be  mapped  out. 
Draw  Reid's  base  line  A  e  (Fig.  548),  and  draw  a  line  C  d  liackwards 
irom  the  external  angular  ])rocess  of  the  frontal  bone  parallel  with 
the  base  line.  Along  this  line  measure  off  distances  of  1,  1  \,  2, 
and  2^  inches.  Through  these  points  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to 
Reid's  line  from  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma.  Measure  the  same 
distance  up  these  lines  that  they  are  distant  from  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.    By  joining  these  points  the 
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anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  is  marked  out  for  about 
2  inches. 

It  is  usually  wounded  as  it  lies  in  a  deep  groove  or  in  a  canal  on 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  corresponding  to 
a  point  \\  inch  behind  the  external  angular  process  and  l^-  inch 
above  the  zygoma.    [See  Fig.  548.) 

A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  of  skin,  with  its  base  just  above  the 


Fig.  548.  —  Showing  a  Method  for  findiug  the  course  of  the  anterior  Branch  of  the  middle 

meningeal  Artery. 

A  B,  Reid's  base  line;  c  n,  a  line  drawn  hackwards  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  front.nl 
bone  parallel  witb  Keid's  base  line. 


zygoma,  and  measuring  3  inches,  is  turned  down,  containing  scalp 
and  muscle. 

If  there  be  no  fissured  fracture  to  give  any  indication  whei'e 
to  trephine,  the  point  mentioned  above  should  be  taken  and  the 
trepliine  applied,  the  pericranium  being  previously  turned  back  by 
a  crucial  incision. 

If  the  artery  be  torn,  on  removing  the  disc  of  bone  a  blood-clot 
would  be  found,  and  this  should  be  remo\'ed  by  a  Volckman's  spoon. 
The  dura  mater  should  then  be  sutured,  the  disc  of  bone  replaced, 
and  the  wound  sewn  up. 

On  several  occasions,  althougli  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed and  the  vessel  secured  with  success,  the  patient  has  died. 
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Post-mortem,  it  is  fomid,  tliat  in  many  of  these  cases  the  brain  has 
expanded  again,  whereas  in  others  it  has  remained  in  its  com- 
pressed condition. 

From  exjDeriments  performed  on  monkeys  by  the  writer  it  was 
found  that,  after  removal  of  the  comjiressing  agent,  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  brain  substance  returned  to  its  normal  level.  On  cutting 
thick  sections  of  the  hardened  brain  for  examination  with  the  naked 
eye,  it  was  found  that  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  cortical  grey  matter,  and 
especially  in  the  white  substance  immediately  underneath,  a  great 
deal  of  blood  had  been  effused,  and  several  clots  were  found  which 
had  destroyed  small  areas  of  brain  substance.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
brains  which  have  been  hardened  with  the  compressing  agent  in  sif.it 
be  examined,  no  such  extensive  hemorrhages  are  found. 

It  is  evident  that  the  hsemorrhages  into  the  brain  substance  are 
due  to  blood  being  pumjied  into  vessels  that  have  been  temporarily 
dejjrived  of  blood,  and  that  have  been  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the 
compressing  agent.  The  blood  escapes  through  the  injured  walls  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  usual  inflammatory  reaction,  which  takes  i)lace 
when  blood  is  pumped  through  vessels  that  have  been  empty  for  some 
time,  follows.  The  tedema  thus  produced  may  spread  in  the  manner 
described  by  Bergmann,  and  so  lead  to  extensive  cerebral  mischief. 
These  disastrous  results  I  have  seen  in  two  animals  from  which  one 
of  the  large  discs  was  removed.  In  each  case  the  animal  was  pro- 
gressing well  while  the  disc  was  compressing  the  brain,  but  both 
animals  died  within  eighteen  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  discs. 
This  is  probably  the  manner  in  which  many  fatal  cases  of  meningeal 
hsemorrliage  after  operation  occur  in  surgical  practice.  The  symptoms 
that  arise  in  these  cases  after  operation  are  not  those  characteristic 
of  cerebral  compression,  but  seem  rather  to  consist  in  progressive 
weakness  and  insensibility,  accompanied  by  fever,  and  occasionally 
hyperpyrexia,  and  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  spreading 
cedema  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  clot,  and  the  further  oedema  pro- 
duced by  the  hypenemia  after  removal  of  the  clot,  tend  to  progress, 
and  finally  produce  death. 

In  some  cases  the  brain  does  not  expand  again  after  removal  of 
the  clot,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  collapsed  condition.  The  expan- 
sion that  takes  place  after  removal  of  the  clot  is  due  to  the  blood 
being  forced  into  empty  vessels,  but  this  cannot  take  place  unless 
the  heart  is  beating  forcibly  enough  to  fill  the  empty  vessels. 
If,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  compression,  the  blood-pressure  is 
reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  cannot  fill  the  empty  vessels,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  cannot  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  vital 
centres  in  the  brain,  and  that  death  results.  From  a  consideration 
of  these  points  the  following  treatment  for  subcranial  hieniorrhage  is 
recommended. 

The  i)atient  having  been  trephined  in  the  usual  way,  the 
blood-clot  should  be  moved  from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
If  by  these  means  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  and  the  patient 
continues  to  improve,  no  further  steps  need  be  taken ;  but  if  the 
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patient  does  not  rally,  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  should  be 
freely  incised,  and  the  (Edematous  brain  allowed  to  bulge  through 
the  trephine-hole.  If  the  bulging  be  considerable,  a  deep  incision 
sliould  be  made  into  the  protruding  mass  in  order  to  relieve  the 
tension  caused  by  the  cedema.  As  the  oedema  subsides  the  brain 
will  return  within  the  trephine-hole. 

As  a  rule  stimulants  are  not  administered  after  operations  for 
cerebral  compression,  because  they  tend  to  raise  the  blood-pressure 
and  so  produce  a  passive  expansion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  brain  substance  does  not  expand  after  removal  of 
the  compressing  agent  this  rule  does  not  apply.  The  non-expansion  of 
the  brain  is  probably  due,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  cardiac  failure 
and  therefore  every  endeavour  should  be  made  in  such  cases  to 
stimulate  the  heart. 

(b)  Subdural  and  subarachnoid  liaeniori'liag:c.  Sym-p- 
toms. — In  these  cases  the  blood  is  poured  out  very  rapidly.  There 
is  not  the  great  resistance  to  the  effusion  of  blood  that  we  find  in 
subcranial  hremorrhage,  so  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  follow 
rapidly  the  symptoms  of  concussion.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  in  these 
cases  the  lucid  interval  is  absent.  The  symptoms  of  concussion  merge 
into  those  of  compression,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  more  or  less  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain.  The  blood-clot  does  not  tend  to  become  so  large  as 
in  subcranial  haemorrhage,  because  the  wounded  vessels  are  much 
smaller,  and  ai'e  soon  sealed  by  the  clotting  blood. 

Diagnosis. — Symptoms  of  concussion,  followed  by  gradually- 
increasing  compression  without  any  recover}^  of  consciousness,  would 
suggest  that  the  blood  is  subdural  rather  than  subcranial.  The 
localisation  of  the  blood-clot  would  be  made  by  carefully  observiiig 
the  onset  of  spasm,  rigidity,  or  paralysis  of  muscles. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  amount  of  blood  effused — i.e.  the 
degree  of  compression — and  upon  any  laceration  of  the  brain  that 
may  accompany  it. 

Treatment. — If  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression  gi-adually 
progress  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  the  operation  of  trephining 
at  once  perfoi'med.  The  pin  of  the  trephine  should  be  applied  over 
that  spot  where  the  symptoms  point  to  the  greatest  pressure,  or 
where  the  symptoms  of  local  pressure  first  appeared.  The  dura 
mater  will  bulge  considerably  into  the  trephine-hole,  and  will 
present  a  dark  blue  or  blue-black  appearaiice.  It  should  be  incised 
and  the  clot  removed  by  Volckman's  spoon  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment. If  hremorrhage  continue,  and  efforts  to  secure  the  wounded 
vessel  be  unsuccessful,  the  bleeding  spot  should  be  plugged  with 
iodoform  gauze. 

(c)  Inti-a-cerebral  and  {d)  intra- ventricular  iia^nior- 
rliag:es. — This  is  very  rare  as  a  result  of  head  injuries,  if  we  exclude 
extensive  lacerations. 

The  latter  would  probably  be  rapidly  fatal ;  coma  supervening 
early.  Intra- cerebral  haemorrhage  could  not  be  diagnosed  from 
subdural  and  subarachnoid  before  operation.     On  trephimng  and 
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finding  no  clot  on  the  surface,  the  blood  miglit  be  found  by  inserting 
a  small  trochar. 

If  the  presence  of  blood  under  the  cortex  was  then  determined, 
an  incision  should  be  jnade  and  the  clot  evacuated. 

If  iiajmori-liage  continued  the  vessel  might  be  included  with 
some  brain  tissue  in  a  ligature  {see  page  lOi),  or  the  bleeding  cavity 
Jjlugged  with  iodoform  gauze. 

2.  Inflammatory  efTusions  into  the  cranial  cavity. — 

In  the  literature  of  tiiis  subject  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  nomenclature.  The  terms  eiiceplialitis — acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic — araclinitis,  and  meningitis  are  used  in  a  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  an  injury  to  the 
head,  either  with  an  apparent  wound  or  not,  micro-organisms  may 
gain  an  entrance  and  set  up  inflammatory  mischief.  If  the  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  the  brain  alone  it  should  be  termed  encephalitis  ; 
if  in  the  meninges  alone,  meningitis ;  and  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  both  tlie  meninges  and  brain  be  affected,  the  term  meningo- 
encephalitis should  be  employed. 

If  the  symptoms  progress  rapidly,  and  death  terminates 
within  a  fortnight,  the  case  may  be  called  an  acute  one.  If 
the  fatal  termination  occurs  within  a  month,  it  may  be  termed 
sul:)acute.  Cases  of  a  duration  longer  than  one  month  may  be  looked 
upon  as  chronic.  It  is  tlie  custom  of  some  writer's,  however,  to 
speak  of  chronic  encephalitis,  although  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
acute,  and  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  days.  By  them  the  term 
chronic  is  used,  because  the  interval  between  the  infliction  of  the 
injury  and  the  onset  of  the  inflammation  is  a  long  one.  That  such 
a  long  interval  may  supervene  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  micro- 
organisms which  actually  start  the  inflammation  reach  the  brain  by 
a  very  indii-ect  path.  When  they  once  reach  the  Vn-ain,  however,  the 
inflammation  maybe  most  acute,  and  cause  deatli  with  terrible  rapidity. 

Sometimes  most  grave  symptoms,  from  which  the  patient  may 
recover,  follow  an  injury  to  the  head.  These  symptoms  usually 
commence  witliin  a  few  houis,  or  a  day  or  two  of  the  injuiy,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  due  to  the  invasion  of  micro- 
organisms. The  term  acute  encephalitis  is  often  used  in  these 
cases  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  symptoms  are  caused  by  a  spread- 
ing oedema  of  the  brain,  quite  independent  of  septic  infection,  of  which 
oedema  the  mechanism  has  already  been  described.  {See  page  119.) 
Thus,  when  after  concussion  of  the  brain  the  patient  becomes 
more  and  more  comatose,  and  dies  within  two  or  three  daj^s,  the  fatal 
result  is  probably  due,  not  to  an  acute  encephalitis,  but  to  a  pro- 
gressive cedema,  which  tends  to  spread  indefinitely,  and  finally 
terminates  life. 

If  we  exclude  these  cases,  it  is  highly  probaljle  that  all  inflam- 
matory afl'ections  following  head  injuries  are  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction, either  directly  or  in  various  indirect  ways,  of  septic  micro- 
organisms. The  resulting  inflammation  may  be  general  or  diffused, 
and  localised  or  circumscribed. 
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The  ordinary  form  of  diffused  inflammation  is  that  affecting  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  lepto-inenmgitis,  as  it  is  called. 

Associated  with  this  there  is  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
brain  tissue,  commencing  on  the  surface  where  the  vessels  entei'  from 
the  pia  mater,  and  gradually  spreading  inwards,  so  that  lepto- 
meningitis and  encephalitis  are  nearly  always  present  together. 
When  the  inflammation  remains  localised  there  is  a  great  tendency 
for  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  Thus  pachymeningitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  dura  mater,  is  usually  localised  and  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  subcranial  abscess.  Occasionally  a  lepto-meningitis  may 
remain  localised  and  form  a  subdural  abscess.  Finally,  we  may  get 
localised  collections  of  pus  in  the  brain  tissues,  i.e.  cerebral  abscess. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  all  the  suppurative  affections  are  due 
to  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms,  and  we  will,  therefore,  consider 
their  aetiology  and  pathology  together. 

iEtiolo$;^y  and  pathology  of  septic  iiiflanimations  ot 
the  brain  and  niening^es. — It  is  obvious  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  the  septic  matter  may  gain  direct  entrance  to  the 
meninges  or  the  brain.  This  is  well  seen  in  compound  fractures 
of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  in  some  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  in  punctured  wounds  of  the  skull.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms 
of  intra-cranial  inflammation  appear  early,  usually  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth  day.  In  the  case  where  the  meninges  are  affected  in  this 
way  it  is  termed  primary  meningitis. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  micro-organisms  reach  the  brain 
in  an  indirect  manner.  As  the  jjath  by  which  they  reach  the  brain 
may  vary,  so  the  time  of  onset  of  inflammatory  symptoms  may  vary. 
A  favourite  time  is  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  injury,  but  several 
weeks  oi-  an  indefinite  time  may  elapse.  When  the  meninges  are 
invaded  in  this  way  it  may  be  termed  secondary  menijigitis. 

The  organisms  may  reach  the  cranial  contents  by  the  following 
paths : — 

(1)  By  direct  extension  from  a  wound  of  the  scalp  or  skull,  or  of 
both.  The  dura  mater  becomes  involved,  and  the  organisms  may 
spi'ead,  causing  either  local  lepto-meningitis  and  abscess  in  the  brain, 
or  a  general  lepto-meningitis. 

(2)  By  entrance  through  the  venous  system,  which  may  take 
place  in  one  or  two  ways. 

(«)  By  thrombosis  spreading  inwards  through  the  emissary  and 
diploic  veins  to  the  cranial  sinuses,  and  then  to  the  Ijrain. 
The  thrombus  is  progressively  invaded  by  the  organisms. 

(6)  The  blocking  of  one  or  more  veins  may  cause  a  reversal  of  the 
blood  stream,  and  thus  any  micro-organisms  may  be  swept 
from  the  clot  into  the  vein — reflex  propagation. 

(3)  By  extension  along  the  peri-vascular  lymphatic  sheaths  of 
the  arteries. 

(4)  By  extension  along  lymphatics  from  the  galea  to  the  sub- 
dural space.  This  is  probably  the  path  by  which  the  brain  is 
invaded  in  erysipelas. 
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(5)  By  extension  along  perineural  lymphatics  whicli  communicate 
with  the  subarachnoid  space. 

(6)  A  septic  wound  in  the  head  may,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  give  rise  to  pyiemia,  and  either  the  meninges  or  tlie  brain  may 
be  involved  in  metastatic  deposits. 

Difl'iiscil  ■iiflsiiiiiiintioii  of  tiac  1>i'aiii  anil  ■ii<'iiiug:es 
(traiiiiiiitic  Bii('iDiii;;o-oiic<'|>lialilis).  Patliologt/. — Whatever 
may  be  the  path  by  wliich  the  micro-organisms  reach  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  the  first  change  is  intense  hyperfemia,  with  puncti- 
forin  hiemorrhages  in  the  vascular  pia  mater.  If  the  germs  have 
entered  along  thrombosed  veins,  the  inflammation  will  be  most 
intense  around  those  veins.  The  inflammatoiy  exudation  is  poured 
into  the  subarachnoidal  space,  and  increases  the  amount  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  altered.  The  inflammatory  exudation  is  rich  in 
albuminous  bodies,  which  will  coagulate  when  heated.  At  first  the 
exudation  may  be  quite  clear,  but  it  rapidly  becomes  turbid,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  leucocytes,  and  later,  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Finally  the  exudation  may  become  quite  purulent,  and  flakes  of 
lymph  become  deposited  upon  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  If  the 
latter  membrane  be  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  injury,  the  inflamma- 
tion will  extend  widely  in  the  subdural  space. 

As  a  result  of  the  inflammatory  effusion,  the  attachment  of  the 
pia  mater  to  the  cerebral  cortex  becomes  loosened,  and  strips  off 
easily.  The  changes  in  the  brain  itself  are  slight  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  softer  than  normal,  and  cedematous.  Owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  subarachnoidal  space,  the  intra-cranial 
pressure  is  raised,  and  so  we  find  that  the  convolutions  are  flattened. 

On  microscopical  examination  the  inflammatory  process  can  be 
seen  extending  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  cortex,  along  the  peri- 
arterial lymphatic  sheaths. 

Injuries  to  the  skull  usually  affect  either  the  base  or  the  vault, 
and  the  resulting  inflammation  is  generally  more  intense  in  the 
region  of  the  injury.  For  example,  in  injuries  to  the  vault  the 
convexity  of  the  lirain  becomes  first  infected  with  micro-organisms, 
and  the  inflammation  commences  there,  and  is  most  intense  in 
that  situation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tlie  inflamma- 
tion usually  spreads  to  the  whole  of  the  meninges  sooner  or  later 
For  clinical  purposes,  therefore,  it  is  convenient  to  recognise  a 
iiieningitAs  of  tlie  convexity  and  a  meningitis  of  the  base.  These  two 
forms  of  meningitis  have  many  symptoms  in  connnon,  and,  therefore, 
they  will  be  described  together,  and  any  difl'erences  that  may  exist 
will  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

Symptoms. — It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  course  of  the  disease 
into  three  stages. 

First  stage :  The  onset. — This  may  lie  very  similar  to  the  onset 
of  any  acute  specific  febrile  disease.    There  is  headache,  accompanied 
by  fever,  and  the  patient  complains  of  feeling  cold,  may  shiver,  or 
may  even  have  a  rigor.     Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom,  but  is  not 
./' 
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always  present.  This  stage  rapidly,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from 
a  few  hours  to  twenty-four,  passes  into  the  next. 

Second  stage :  The  stage  of  irritation. — The  patient  becomes 
extremely  restless,  and  often  delirious.  The  pain  in  the  head 
becomes  greater,  causing  the  patient  to  groan,  or  even  cry  out.  The 
patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  is  very  intolerant  of  noise.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  stage  the  pupils  are  generally  equal,  and  are 
contracted,  reacting  with  variable  activity  to  light.  Optic  neuritis 
often  commences  at  this  period. 

Convulsions  are  by  no  means  constant  in  their  presence.  When 
they  are  present  they  vary  remarkably  both  in  their  degree 
and  in  their  distribution.  They  may  be  limited  to  one  group  of 
muscles,  or  may  affect  one  side  of  the  body,  or  there  may  be  general 
convulsions.  After  each  convulsion  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  is 
left  in  the  muscles,  and  as  the  tits  recur  the  weakness  progressively 
increases.  The  patient  becomes  more  and  more  drowsy,  and  finally 
becomes  insensible.  At  this  period  the  pupils  begin  to  dilate,  but 
not  always  synchronously,  so  that  there  may  be  inequality  of  the 
pupils  for  a  time.    Their  reaction  to  light  is  slight  or  absent. 

Third  stage  :  The  stage  of  paralysis. — If  convulsions  have  been 
present  they  cease  at  this  stage,  and  the  muscles  are  paralysed.  If 
there  are  no  convulsions,  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  is  gradual  and 
is  always  present.  This  paralysis  may  at  first  affect  only  a  group  of 
muscles,  or  there  may  be  hemiplegia.  As  the  inflammation  advances 
and  the  cerebral  compression  increases,  the  whole  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  become  paralysed.  The  patient  lies  insensible  and  still, 
and,  owing  to  the  general  muscular  paralysis,  the  respirations  are 
accompanied  by  stertor.  {See  page  113.)  With  the  increase  in  the 
intra-cranial  pressure  the  pupils  become  widely  dilated  on  both  sides, 
and  do  not  react  to  light.  This  comatose  condition  continues  for 
a  variable  time,  and  the  patient  dies,  usually  within  a  week  of  the 
onset  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  is  quick  and  full  at  first,  but  as  the  compression 
increases  it  may  become  slower.  In  the  third  stage  it  is  generally 
very  rapid  and  irregular,  both  in  force  and  rhythm. 

The  respirations  are  regular  and  deep  at  first,  but  in  the  third 
stage  they  become  superficial  and  irregular,  and  finally  cease  before 
the  pulse. 

The  temperature  varies  in  diflerent  cases.  As  a  rule  it  is  raised 
to  102°  or  10.3°  F.,  and  continues  to  rise  until  the  termination. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  temperature  is  scarcely  raised  at  all,  or 
may  even  be  subnormal. 

Differences  betvjeen  meningitis  of  the  convexiti/  and  meningitis 
of  the  base.  — ■  In  basal  meningitis  (a)  retraction  of  the  head  and 
rigidity  of  its  extensor  muscles  come  on  early,  and  are  fairly  charac- 
teristic ;  {b)  optic  neuritis  is  more  constant  in  its  presence,  is  more 
intense,  and  comes  on  earlier  ;  (c)  squint  from  spasm,  or  paralysis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  usually  an  early  and 
characteristic  symptom. 
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In  convexity  meningitis  (a)  convulsions  come  on  earlier,  and  are 
more  frequent ;  (6)  the  convulsions  are  more  likely  to  be  localised  at 
first  to  definite  groups  of  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  so  like  that  of  acute 
specific  fevers,  that  unless  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  menin- 
gitis, its  recognition  in  the  first  stage  may  be  impossible.  Tlie 
symptoms  of  paralysis  following  a  head  injury,  if  due  to  compression, 
contusion,  or  laceration  of  the  brain,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  noticed 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  accident ;  whereas  the  symptoms  or 
paralysis,  if  due  to  meningitis,  are  seldom  present  befoi'e  the  third 

In  the  stage  of  irritation  the  diagnosis  from  spreading  (edema 
may  he  very  difficult — in  some  cases  impossible  until  definite 
convulsions  or  paralysis  occur. 

We  have  already  seen  that  after  some  lacerations  of  the  brain, 
symptoms  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  muscles  do  not  appear  until 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  it  was  explained  that  in  these  cases  an 
cedema  spreading  from  the  laceration  was  probably  the  cause  of  tlie 
symptoms.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  from  meningitis  would  be 
very  diflicult  at  first.  From  pyajmia  it  would  be  diagnosed  by  the 
alisence  of  metastatic  abscesses  and  of  the  characteristic  temperature 
with  rigors. 

In  some  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  a  history  of  a  fall  on  the 
head  is  given  by  the  friends,  so  that  one  is  led  to  suspect  acute 
septic  basal  meningitis. 

Prognosis. — It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  case  of  septic 
meningo-encephalitis  has  ever  recovered. 

Treatment. — It  is  highly  probable  that  no  method  of  ti  eatment 
yet  adopted  has  .saved  an  undoubted  case  of  septic  meningitis. 
Reputed  cases  of  recovery  have  i:)robably  been  due  to  liypertemia 
and  (edema  following  a  head  injury  rather  than  true  septic 
meningitis. 

Inasmuch  as  patients  with  septic  meningitis  usually  die  as  the 
direct  result  of  cerebral  compression,  tlie  (juestion  of  trephining  and 
draining  the  subarachnoid  space  naturally  presents  itself.  The 
patient  is  exposed  to  two  potent  agents  in  septic  meningitis,  in- 
creased intra-cranial  tension,  and  septic  poisoning.  If  the  former 
danger  is  lessened  by  trephining,  the  patient  is  more  likely  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  septic  process.  For  the  methods  of  draining 
the  subarachnoid  .space  in  such  cases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Article  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  (page  212). 

Short  of  oj^eration,  various  methods  of  treatment  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  administration  of  salts  of  mercury  in  large  (juantities, 
extensive  venesection,  etc.,  have  been  tried.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
success  has  been  obtained  in  a  case  of  undoubted  sejatic  meningitis. 

Iiitra-oraiiial  abscess. — Abscesses  occasionally  form  after 
an  injury  to  the  head,  and  are  met  with  in  three  regions — between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  snhcrnnial  abscess  ;  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  surface  of  the  bi-ain,  s>ib(Ji(ral  a/iscess  :  and  in  the 
/•  2 
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substance  of  the  brain,  cerebral  abscess.    All  these  abscesses  are 
caused  by  micro-organisms,  and  the  paths  by  which  they  enter  have 
already  been  described.    (See  page  128.) 
Subcranial  abscess. 

(a)  With  scalp  wound. — In  most  cases  the  injury  has  resulted 
in  a  definite  wound  involving  the  scalp  and  exposing  the  underlying- 
bone.  The  bone  may  be  fractured  or  may  be  simply  bruised.  In 
these  cases  there  is  direct  entrance  of  micro-organisms  into  the 
bone  or  even  on  to  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  septic  osteitis  which  spreads  inwards  to  the  dura,  and 
an  abscess  forms. 

This  process  takes  some  time  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  pus, 
and  the  wound  of  the  scalp  has  veiy  often  healed  by  the  time  the 
abscess  reveals  its  presence.  From  the  inflamed  bone  a  serous 
exudation  may  spread  into  the  scalp  and  cause  a  localised  oedematous 


Infl.amed    OSdeinatous  scalp 
bone  tissue 


Collection  of  pus 


Snbdural  space 


Brain  covered  by 
pia  mater  and 
arachnoid 


rig.  549.— Semi-diagranimatic  Figure  showing  a  siibcranial  Abscess  with  CEdema  of  the 
overljing  Scalp  (Pott's puffy  tumour). 


swelling,  first  described  by  Percival  Pott,  and  termed  by  him  "the 
pufi'y  tumour."    {See  Fig.  549.) 

{b)  Without  scalp  wound. — In  some  cases  a  subcranial  abscess 
may  form  without  any  apparent  wound  of  the  scalp.  No  doubt 
sometimes  the  septic  material  enters  by  small  abrasions  which  are 
overlooked,  and  at  other  times  the  scalp  tissue  is  crushed  in  its 
deeper  layers,  and  any  organisms  lying  in  the  hair  follicles  or 
sebaceous  glands  may  readily  gain  entrance  into  the  tissue  and 
spread  to  the  bruised  bone.  In  either  case  the  bone  is  bruised  by 
the  violence  of  the  injury,  and  the  diploic  veins  become  thrombosed. 
As  soon  as  the  organisms  reach  the  bone  a  septic  osteitis  commences, 
which  results  in  the  foi'mation  of  an  abscess  on  the  outer  sui'face 
of  the  dura  mater  and  a  serous  exudation  in  the  adjacent  region  of 
the  scalp  (Pott's  puffy  tumour). 

Subdural  abscess. — When  the  bone  is  fractured  and  the  dura 
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mater  torn,  oi'ganisms  may  gain  entrance  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain  and  a .  local  lepto-ineningitis  niay  result,  passing  on  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  and  so  forming  a  sulidural  abscess.  (SeeYig.  550.) 
In  other  cases,  from  a  septic  wound  of  the  scalp  or  a  septic  osteitis, 
the  organisms  may  be  carried  through  the  dura  mater  and  form  a 
subdural  instead  of  a  subcranial  abscess. 

Cerebral  absces^s. — This  is  by  no  means  a  common  result  of 
injury  to  the  head.  It  may  follow  the  entrance  of  foi'eign  bodies 
into  the  brain  or  a  punctured  wound,  but  it  may  occur  after  a 
severe  blow  upon  tlie  head,  without  any  external  wound.  In  these 
cases  there  is  probaljly  always  a  laceration  or  contusion  of  the  brain 
substance,  either  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  violence  or  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  a  result  of  contre-cou'p.  The  injured  region  of  the 
biain  becomes  infected  witli  organisms  which  are  proliably  circu- 
lating in  the  Vjlood,  and  so  an  abscess  forms  wliich  in  these  cases  is 


Collection  of  pus  beneath  Inflamed 
dura  mater  bone 


Fig.  560. — Semi-diagrammatic  Figure  showing  a  subdural  Abscess  esteiiding  into 
Brain  Substance. 

usually  chronic.  In  nearly  all  cases  traumatic  abscess  of  the  brain 
is  single,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  situated  in  the  frontal  or 
parietal  regions  on  the  same  side  as  tlie  injury. 

The  chief  effect  of  intra-cranial  suppuration  is  to  cause  symptoms 
of  cerebral  compression,  and  to  save  repetition  the  full  discussion  of 
traumatic  aliscess  will  be  considered  in  the  Article  on  Diseases  of 
THE  Head  in  connection  with  abscess  of  the  brain  (page  199). 

CONTUSIONS  AND  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SOALP. 

Anatomy  of  the  scalp. — There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
anatomy  of  tlie  scalp  which  are  of  considerable  practical  impoi'tance 
in  connection  with  injuries  and  diseases  of  that  structure. 

(I)  The  intimate  attachment  of  tlie  firm  fatty  and  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  scalp  to  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  For  this  reason  wounds 
of  the  superficial  part  of  the  scalp  do  not  gape,  and  a  blow  with  a 
blunt  ol)ject  or  a  fall  upon  the  head  may  produce  a  wound  almost 
indistinguishable  from  an  incised  one. 
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(2)  The  loose  attachment  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  to,  and 
its  free  movement  upon,  the  pericranium.  Hence,  if  this  be  divided 
the  wound  tends  to  gape  considerably,  or  large  pieces  of  the  scalp 
may  be  torn  away.  It  will  also  explain  the  ease  with  which  the 
Indian  "  scalped  "  his  victim.  Again,  if  suppuration  should  occur 
beneath  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  it  rapidly  spi'eads,  lifting  up  the 
scalp  ;  and  its  extension  is  only  limited  by  the  attachments  of  the 
aponeurosis — namely,  by  the  superciliary  ridges  and  glabella  in  front, 
the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  behind,  the  base  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  the  zygoma  laterally. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  vessels  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
scalp  superficial  to  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  is  important.  The 
scalp  may  be  much  lacerated,  and  flaps  be  turned  down  without  any 
interference,  or  only  slight  interference,  with  its  vascular  supply. 
In  suppuration  beneath  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  sloughing  of  the 
scalp  seldom  occurs  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vessels. 

(4)  The  outer  coat  of  the  arteries  in  the  scalp  is  firmly  united  to 
the  fibrous  tissue  so  that  the  vessels  cannot  retract  well  Avhen 
divided,  and  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scalp 
they  cannot  easily  be  picked  up  by  artery  forceps.  Hence  scalp 
vessels  bleed  much  when  cut,  and  the  hsemorrhage  is  not  easily 
arrested. 

(5)  The  pericranium  is  easily  separated  from  the  bone  excepting 
at  the  sutures.  It  has  very  little  to  do  in  supplying  the  bone  with 
blood,  merely  sending  some  small  vessels  to  the  outer  table.  Hence, 
when  it  is  destroyed,  the  bone  does  not  necessarily  die.  Any 
necrosis  that  ensues  is  quite  superficial,  and  is  due  to  an  extension 
of  a  septic  inflammation  to  the  bone  rather  than  the  removal  of  the 
pericranium.  Finally,  the  pericranium  has  not  the  function  of  pro- 
ducing new  bone.  To  it  cannot  be  attributed  the  osteogenetic 
function  usually  attributed  to  periosteum. 

Contusions  of  the  scalp. — These  may  be  quite  simple,  being 
limited  to  the  soft  tissues,  or  there  may  be  more  or  less  injury  to 
the  underlying  bone.  Simple  contusions  are  caused  by  falls  upon 
the  head,  hy  blows,  by  spent  projectiles,  or  by  ricochetting  bullets. 
Following  the  injury,  more  or  less  rapidly,  a  swelling  forms,  caused 
by  the  extravasation  of  blood.  This  swelling,  usually  termed  a 
cephalhsematoma,  may  be  situated  in  diflTerent  planes  of  the  scalp. 

(a)  In  that  part  of  the  scalp  superficial  to  the  epicranial  aponeu- 
rosis— subcictaneous  cepJicdha'niatoma. 

(b)  Between  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium — 
subaponeurotic  cephalhcnnatoma. 

(c)  Underneath  the  pericranium — subperiosteal  cephaUurmatoma. 

Extravasation  in  any  of  these  situations  may  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  definite  swelling,  which  has  peculiar  characters.  The  edge 
of  the  swelling  feels  very  hard,  sometimes  like  bone,  and  the  centre 
is  quite  soft  and  may  be  slightly  dejaressed.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  depressed  fracture.  By  firmly  pressing  on  the  edge 
of  the  tumour  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  will  be  found  that  the  raised 
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edge  will  gradually  disappear,  and  tlie  firm  bone  can  be  felt.  This 
characteristic  hsematoma  is  most  often  met  with  when  tlie  vessels 
in  the  part  of  the  scalp  superficial  to  tlie  epicranial  aponeurosis  are 
ruptured.  Macewen's  explanation  of  the  formation  of  this  peculiar 
tumour,  with  which  my  experience  fully  agrees,  is  that  the  central 
portion  is  the  point  which  has  been  subjected  to  violent  compres- 
sion between  the  impinging  body  and  the  skull.  In  this  part  the 
cellular  tissue  has  been  broken  up  and  scattered  centrifugally,  its 
elements,  together  with  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  causing  a 
heaping  up  and  condensation  at  the  circumference,  which  now 
becomes  more  dense  by  the  infiltration  of  blood.  The  soft,  yielding 
central  poi'tion  is  due  to  the  skin  being  separated  from  the  epicranial 
aponeurosis  by  fluid  blood. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  vessels  beneath  the  epicranial  aponeurosis 
a  lijematoma  in  that  situation  is  rare.  If  blood  is  poured  out  in  that 
situation  it  tends  to  become  diffused  owing  to  the  slight  attachment 
between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium. 

An  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  pericranium  and  the 
bone  occurs,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  only  in  new-born  children. 
It  is  termed  a  subperiosteal  cephalha'Diatoma.  It  is  more  often  met 
with  in  children  who  have  been  delivered  by  forceps.  It  is  usually 
situated  on  the  parietal  bone,  and  tends  to  remain  localised  to  that 
bone.    It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  occipital  bone. 

Diag:iio«>i<i>. — There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  history  of  an  injury  and  the  characteristic  nature  of  the  swelling 
with  its  soft  central  portion  and  the  hard  raised  edge  are  usually 
sufficient.  In  the  case  of  a  subperiosteal  cephalhiematoma  its 
limitation  to  one  bone,  usually  the  parietal,  and  the  absence  of  any 
pulsation  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  meningocele. 

Prognosis  and  treatment — If  left  to  themselves  they 
nearly  always  gradually  disappear.  If,  however,  septic  germs  reach 
them  and  they  suppurate,  free  incision,  turning  out  clots,  and 
drainage  are  necessary. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp. — As  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  wounds 
of  the  scalp  may  ))e  jJi^i^ctured,  incised,  contused,  and  lacerated. 
The  wound  may  be  quite  superficial,  not  including  the  epicranial 
aponeui'osis,  as  it  may  divide  the  aponeurosis.  The  pericranium 
may  be  wounded  and  the  bone  laid  bare. 

It  has  already  lieen  pointed  out  how  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  scalp  confers  certain  peculiarities  upon  wounds  inflicted  upon 
it  ;  the  slight  tendency  for  superficial  wounds  to  gape  and  their 
tendency  to  appear  incised  although  inflicted  by  l>lunt  instruments. 
The  fact  that,  when  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  is  also  wounded  there 
is  considerable  gaping,  and  the  ease  with  which  large  areas  of  the 
scalp  may  be  torn  away  from  the  pericranium,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Finally,  the  ease  with  which  lacerated  portions  of 
scalp  retain  their  vitality  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vessels  and 
the  difficulty  in  controlling  luemorrhage  from  them  have  been 
already  insisted  upon. 
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Danglers  of  scalp  wounds — The  immediate  danger  is  that 
of  hajmorrhage.  Even  though  the  wound  be  a  small  one,  the  amount 
of  blood  lost  may  be  very  great,  especially  if  one  of  the  arteries  has 
only  been  partially  divided. 

The  other  dangei-s  are  due  to  infection  by  micro-organisms.  In 
a  complete  wound  of  the  scalp,  if  drainage  is  not  free,  pus  accumu- 
lates beneath  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  and  may  spread  widely, 
completely  separating  the  scalp  from  the  underlying  bone,  being 
limited  by  the  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  behind,  the  base  of 
the  mastoid  process  and  zygoma  laterally,  and  the  superciliai-y  ridges 
and  glabella  in  front. 

The  wound  may  become  inoculated  with  the  germ  of  cutaneous 
erysipelas,  and  this  may  spread  to  the  face  or  even  to  the  meninges. 

Septic  processes  may  extend  to  the  bone  and  cranial  contents  as 
described  on  page  184. 

Finally,  as  in  wounds  of  other  regions  of  the  body,  septicaemia  or 
pyaemia  may  arise. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  the  application  of  moderate  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  stop  the  bleeding.  If  the  vessel  from  which  blood  is 
coming  is  only  partially  divided  it  should  be  cut  across  so  that  the 
two  ends  may  retract.  If  large  vessels  are  spurting  they  should  be 
picked  up  by  artery  forceps,  or  a  ligature  passed  around  them  by 
Eeverdin's  needle.  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  are  not  suitable  for 
picking  up  vessels  in  the  scalp.  Considerable  trouble  may  be  caused 
by  wound  of  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  In  these  cases  the  tissues 
should  be  dissected  until  the  wounded  vessel  is  found.  It  can 
scarcely  be  justifiable,  and,  indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  treatment  of  primary  haemorrhage  to  tie 
the  common  or  external  carotid  as  suggested  by  some  persons. 

Having  stopped  any  considerable  htemorrhage  that  may  have 
taken  place,  the  attention  should  next  be  directed  to  cleaning  the 
Avound  and  the  surrounding  area  of  the  scalp.  The  scalp  should 
be  shaved  for  some  considerable  distance  around  the  wound.  In  a 
laige  wound,  especially  if  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  be  divided,  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  scalp  should  be  shaved. 

By  antiseptic  solutions  (1  in  20  carb.  acid ;  1  in  2,000  hyd. 
perchlor.)  the  woimd  and  scalp  should  be  rendered  as  aseptic  as 
possible. 

The  wound  should  then  be  sutured  hy  silkworm  gut,  care  being 
taken,  in  all  cases,  to  drain  the  wound  for  forty-eight  hours.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  no  suppuration  should  have  occurred,  the  tube 
may  be  removed.  No  wound  of  the  scalp,  unless  inflicted  under 
conditions  of  asepsis,  should  be  tightly  sewn  up  without  a  provision 
for  drainage. 

In  very  extensive  wounds,  in  which  large  flaps  of  lacerated  scalp 
are  turned  down,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  replace  the  flap,  and 
to  keep  it  in  position  by  sutures  or  by  strapping,  or  by  firm  bandaging. 
Even  if  sujipuration  should  set  in,  these  wounds  do  remarkably  well 
if  drainage  is  thoroughly  carried  out. 
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In  all  wounds  of  the  scalp  an  aseptic  or  antisejitic  di'essing  should 
be  applied  and  bandaged  with  tivni  pressure. 

CONTUSIONS  AND  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Contusions  of  the  skull. — There  seems  no  doubt  that  in 
blows  or  falls  upon  the  head,  the  bones  of  the  skull  may  be  injured 
and  their  vascular  supply  interfered  with,  without  any  actual  frac- 
ture of  the  bones.  In  former  days,  however,  the  effects  of  contusion 
were  confused  with  those  of  septic  infection.  If  after  an  injury  no 
distinct  wound  of  the  scalp  were  present  it  was  assumed  that  all  the 
sym])toms  were  due  to  the  simple  f^fifects  of  contusion.  Among-  these 
symptoms  were  suppuiation  superficial  to  or  beneath  the  skull,  with 
necrosis,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  There  is 
no  doubt,  in  the  light  of  the  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  of  suppuration,  that  most  of  these  cases  were  due  to  si'ptic 
infection  ;  the  micro-oi'ganisms  gaining  entrance  by  some  slight, 
unnoticed  abrasion,  or  by  being  ground  into  a  bruised  scalp.  Ajiart 
from  the  septic  cases  which  will  be  considered  elsewhere  (see  page  1 84), 
certain  changes  may  take  place  in  the  bone  following  an  injury  not 
severe  enough  to  cause  a  fracture  of  the  bones.  In  some  cases  the 
injured  bone  may  gradually  increase  in  size.  The  exact  nature  of  this 
enlargement  is  obscure  ;  but  some  persons  are  satisfied  to  call  it  chronic 
inflammation.  In  other  cases  the  pericranium  may  be  badly  bruised, 
and,  together  with  the  dura  mater,  may  be  separated  from  the  bone. 
This  may  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone, 
or  of  a  part  of  the  inner  or  outer  table.  It  was  suggested  by  Percival 
Pott,  and  it  seems  quite  probable,  that  in  a  violent  blow  the  diploe 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  disorganised  without  a  fracture  of  eitlier 
table.  The  elasticity  of  the  two  tables  is  considerably  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  dij)loe.  This  question  will  be  again  discussed  when 
dealing  with  intlavnmation  of  the  cranial  bones.     (See  page  184.) 

Wounds  of  the  skull. — By  many  authors  wounds  of  the  skull 
are  considered  in  connection  with  fractures  ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  those  caused  by  blunt  instruments  they  present  many  points 
of  difference,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  describe  them  separately. 
Wounds  of  the  skull  may  be  caused  by  pointed  instruments,  l)y 
sharp-cutting  instruments,  by  blunt  instruments,  and  by  firearms. 

Wounds  caused  by  blunt  instruments  resemble  in  many  respects, 
and  are  frequently  associated  with,  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  they 
will  be  considered  together  with  fracture. 

Gunshot  wounds,  owing  to  their  special  cliai-acters,  will  be 
considered  separately  (page  153). 

In  this  place,  therefore,  wounds  caused  by  pointed  or  by  sharp- 
cutting  instruments  will  be  dealt  with. 

1.  Wounds  of  tlie  !>>kull  caused  l>y  poiute*!  iiisJru- 
iiiciits* — These  are  frequently  called  punctured  fractures  of  the 
skull.  They  ai-e  by  no  means  rare,  and  may  be  followed  by  most 
serious  and  dangerous  results.    If  the  point  of  the  instrument  does 
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not  completely  penetrate  the  bone,  or  does  not  lead  to  a  depression 
of  the  inner  table,  no  serious  result  is  likely  to  follow.  Sometimes 
the  point  of  the  instrument  breaks  and  remains  embedded  in  the 
bone.  If  this  be  removed  at  once  no  bad  effects  are  likely  to  follow  ; 
but  if  it  be  allowed  to  I'emain,  and  should  happen  to  be  septic,  most 
serious  results  may  ensue. 

Complete  perfoiation  of  the  skull  by  sharp  instruments  is  a  most 
serious  accident,  as  septic  matter  is  very  likely  to  gain  admittance, 
and  may  lead  to  intra-cranial  inflammation  and  suppuration.  A  not 
uncommon  situation  for  this  form  of  injury  is  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 


Fig.  551. — Recent  Sabre-wound  of  the  Skull.    ( From  a  specimen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  wound  of  the  skull  by  a  pointed 
instrument  the  wound  should  be  enlarged  and  the  bone  carefully 
examined.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  perforation  the  ti-e^Dhine 
should  be  applied  over  the  punctured  area,  and  a  disc  of  bone 
removed.  Any  depressed  portions  of  the  inner  table  should  be 
removed  and  the  wound  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  lotion.  If 
the  point  of  the  instrument  be  embedded  in  the  bone  it  must 
be  removed.  A  chisel  or  gouge  to  cut  away  the  bone  around  the 
foreign  body  will  be  found  very  useful. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  dura  mater  is  punctured  that  membrane 
should  be  incised,  and  the  underlying  convolutions  examined.  A 
very  small  drainage-tube  should  be  left  just  outside  the  dura  inater 
for  two  or  three  days  in  case  suppuration  should  supervene.  In  the 
after-treatment  of  the  case  the  surgeon  must  carefully  watch  for  any 
sign  of  intra-cranial  trouble. 
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2.  Wounds  caused  by   sliarp-cuttiii^  iustruiiieuts* — 

Wounds  inflicted  by  sabres  are  typical  examples  of  injuries  of  this 
kind.  A  clean  cut  may  be  made  into  bone  to  a  varying  deptli,  or 
nuiy  penetrate  the  bone  and  inflict  more  or  less  damage  upon  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  bone  may  be 
chipped  away,  as  in  Fig.  551,  which  represents  a  recent  wound 
by  a  sword  in  the  frontal  region.  In  other  cases  the  sword  may 
completely  penetrate  the  bone,  and  partially  separate  a  portion, 
as  in  Fig.  552,  which  represents  a  wound  inflicted  some  years 
previously. 


Fig.  552.— Old  Sabre-woiiiid  of  the  Skull.    (From  a  specimen  iu  tbe  Himteriau  Museum.) 


Treatinent. — Careful  examination  of  the  wound,  and  removal  of 
any  depressed  bone  by  chisel  or  trephine,  should  be  carried  out. 
Strict  antiseptic  treatment  and  free  drainage  are,  of  course,  essential. 

Fractures  of  the  skull.    Protective  ineclianisin  of  the 

skull.— The  chief  function  of  the  skull  is  to  protect  the  l)iain  and 
its  appendages  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  violence  to  Avhich  any 
animal  in  the  normal  course  of  its  life  is  exposed.  This  protective 
mechanism  of  the  skull  may  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view. 

(a)  The  greater  thichiess  and  strength  of  certain  portion.'^  of  the 
skull. — The  skull  varies  in  thickness  from  0-5  mm.  to  7*.")  mm. 
Those  parts  most  exposed  to  external  injury  or  muscular  action 
are  thicker.  Thus,  the  bones  forming  the  calvaria  and  the  mastoid 
bone  are  thick  and  dense,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  S(iuamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  adjacent  portion  of  parietal  bone 
are  thin,  being  protected  by  the  temporal  muscle.  The  occipital 
fossa?  are  thin  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  muscles  arising 
/*  2  ^  s 
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from  tlie  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  Again,  in  the  base  of  the 
skull  the  bone  is  weakened  in  places  by  the  passage  of  nerves  and 
vessels  through  certain  foramina. 

(b)  The  perfection  of  elasticity  possessed  by  the  cranial  bones. — • 
The  fact  that  the  elasticity  possessed  by  the  skull  is  fairly  perfect 
within  certain  limits  has  been  proved  experimentally,  in  various  ways, 
by  numerous  observers.  Bruns,  by  compressing  the  skull  in  a  vice, 
found  that  one  of  the  diameters  could  be  diminished  by  one  centimetre 
without  any  fracture  taking  place.  The  diminution  in  one  diameter 
was  accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in  the  other. 

Felizet  blackened  the  surface  of  a  skull,  and  then  dropped  it  from 
a  height  on  to  a  marble  floor  covered  with  white  jiaper.  As  the 
height  was  increased  the  black  mark  made  by  the  skull  on  the  paper 
became  lai-ger,  indicating  a  greater  flattening  of  the  skull  at  the 
point  of  impact.  On  further  increasing  the  height  of  the  fall  an 
oval  fissure  was  produced  in  the  vault  of  the  skull,  and  the  long  axis 
of  this  fissure  was  at  right  angles  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  skull. 

By  filling  the  skull  with  paraffin,  and  allowing  the  latter  to 
solidify,  the  fact  was  proved  that  the  skull  is  flattened  at  the  point 
of  impact,  and  even  a  depression  may  be  found  in  the  paraffin  before 
a  fracture  occurs.  This  flattening  of  the  skull  has  been  termed  the 
"  cone  of  depression." 

It  has  been  assumed,  though  by  no  means  definitely  proved,  that 
at  the  point  opposite  to  the  flattening  there  is  a  bulging,  which  has 
been  termed  the  "  cone  of  bulging." 

(c)  The  mode  of  trans niission  of  vibrations  through  the  bones  oj 
the  skull. — The  vibrations  that  affect  the  skull  in  ordinary  move- 
ments of  the  body  run  chiefly  in  two  directions — from  above 
downwards,  and  from  below  upwards the  former  in  blows  upon  the 
head,  the  latter  in  falls  upon  the  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  vault, 
owing  to  its  uniform  thickness  and  density,  would  be  able  to  vibrate 
as  a  whole,  and  to  transmit  the  vibrations  fairly  equally  to  its 
different  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inequality  in  the  thickness 
and  density  of  the  bones  forming  the  sides  and  base  of  the  skull  would 
not  allow  this  uniform  vibration,  but  is  especially  constructed  to 
transmit  vibrations  in  certain  directions.  On  examining  a  skidl  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  are  well-marked  buttresses  at  the  junction 
of  the  vault  with  the  base,  which  are  arranged  in  six  series.  On 
each  side  there  are  two,  one  formed  by  th*  orljito-sphenoid  anteriorly, 
and  the  other  by  the  petro-mastoid  posterioidy.  At  the  anterior 
end  is  the  fronto-ethmoid,  and  at  the  posterior  end  is  the  occipital. 
((See  Fig.  553.)  These  buttresses  meet  in  the  sella  turcica,  which  has 
been  termed  the  "  centre  of  resistance,"  and  in  any  violence  to  the 
vault  the  vibrations  are  conducted  by  these  buttresses  to  the  sella 
turcica.  The  base  of  the  brain  is  separated  from  this  structure  by  a 
dilated  portion  of  the  subarachnoid  space,  containing  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  which,  acting  as  a  water  cushion,  prevents  the  vibrations  from 
affecting  the  brain  to  any  considerable  extent.  Again,  in  falls  upon 
tho  feet,  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  vertebral  column  impinging 
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against  the  skull  pass  from  tlie  region  of  the  foramen  magnum 
anteriorly  via  the  sella  turcica  to  tlie  vault,  and  posteriorly  rid  the 
occipital  crest  and  protuberance. 

^Etiolog^y  of  fracture!!,  of  tlio  <!>kiill. — Broadly  speaking, 
fractures  of  the  skull  may  be  produced  by  forces  acting  in  two 
ways.  First,  where  tlie  force  is  applied  over  a  small  area,  and  only 
local  effects  are  produced  ;  in  other  words,  the  fracture  is  limited 
to  the  area  of  the  concentrated  blow. 


Fig.  553. — Showing  the  Paths  of  Conduction  of  Vihrations  in  Blows  upon  the  Head.  (From 
a  preparation  made  hy  the  author.) 


Secondly,  where  the  blow  is  diflused,  and  the  fracture  may  take 
place  at  a  spot  remote  from  the  point  of  ap]ilication  of  the  force,  or 
the  fracture  may  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point 
struck. 

Another  way  of  expressing  this  difference  is  to  say  tliat  there  are 
"direct"  and  "indirect"  fractures. 

(a)  Fractures  caused  hy  a  concentrated  hlow.  Direct  fractures. — 
The  majority  of  cases  of  fractures  limited  to  the  vault  of  the  skull 
al-e  produced  by  direct  violence  ;  the  force,  acting  upon  a  small  area 
of  the  vault,  produces  a  circumscribed  lesion.  Blows  with  sliarp- 
pointed  or  cutting  instruments,  gunshot  wounds,  and  falls  on 
angular  objects,  may  produce  typical  examples  of  dii'ect  fractures. 
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In  the  base  of  the  skull,  falls  on  the  feet,  causing  fractures 
around  the  foramen  magnum,  or  falls  on  the  lower  jaw,  causing 
fi-actures  in  the  region  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  are  examples  of  direct 
fractures.  The  punctured  wounds  of  the  Ijase  of  the  skull  already 
described  may  he,  looked  upon  as  direct  fractures. 

(b)  Fractures  caused  by  a  diffused  blow.  Indirect  fractures. — 
When  the  force  is  diffused,  as  in  falls  upon  the  head,  the  skull  as  a 
whole  is  affected  by  the  force,  and,  as  a  rule,  both  the  vault  and  the 
base  suffer  in  consequence. 

The  exact  mechanism  by  which  the  fractures  by  irradiation,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  produced,  has  been  much  discussed. 
For  many  years  it  was  universally  taught  that  fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  following  diffused  blows  were  caused  by  the  vibrations 
meeting  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  struck.  This  was  the  theory 
of  fractures  by  contre-couj).  This  was  founded  upon  theoretical 
considerations,  and  no  absolute  proof  of  its  occurrence  has  yet  been 
given. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  may  take  place  at 
some  distance  from  the  point  struck,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  in  these  cases  the  vibrations  are  conducted  to  the  opposite 
point  of  the  skull,  and,  meeting  there,  cause  a  fracture. 

In  1844  Aran  published  the  results  of  an  experimental  and 
clinical  investigation  on  this  subject,  and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  generally  known  as  Aran's  law,  that  fractures  of  the  base 
occur  by  the  radiation  of  fissured  fractures  from  the  point  struck, 
and  that  these  fissures  take  the  nearest  way  from  the  point  struck  to 
the  base.  Thus,  if  a  man  fell  from  a  height  on  to  the  vault  of  the 
skull,  a  fracture  would  be  produced  at  the  point  of  impact,  and  from 
it  a  tissure  would  start  and  take  the  shortest  path  to  the  base. 

In  no  instance  did  Aran  find  a  fracture  of  the  base  without  being 
able  to  trace  the  fracture  round  to  the  vault.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  sometimes  a  fracture  of  the  base  may  take  place 
without  any  fracture  of  the  vault,  and  this  would  not  be  the  case  if 
Aran's  law  were  of  universal  application.  In  order  to  explain  such 
cases  as  these,  several  German  surgeons  have  adopted  another  theory. 
If  a  hollow  sphere  be  compressed  a  fracture  will  occur,  either  at  the 
points  compressed  or  at  that  part  of  the  sphere  which  is  most  dis- 
tended— i.e.  at  the  equatorial  line  equidistant  from  the  two  points 
of  compression.  Further,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  will  be 
parallel  with  the  line  of  force  producing  the  compression.  In  a 
sphere  of  uniform  thickness  this  fracture  might  commence  at  any 
point  on  the  equator,  and  travel  towards  either  pole.  Now  the 
skull  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
base  [see  page  139  and  Fig.  553),  therefore  there  will  be  a  tendency 
for  the  fracture  to  occur  in  the  weaker  segments.  This  is  known 
as  the  compression  or  bursting  theory,  and  is  thought  by  some 
to  explain  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  all  indii'ect  fractures  of  the  skull. 

Fractures  of  the  vault  of  tlio  skull.— These  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete. 
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Incomplete. — Fractures  of  the  external  table  alone  are  occasionally 
met  with.  They  occur  usually  in  places  where  the  di[)loe  is  very 
tliick,  as  in  the  region  of  the  forehead.  They  are  sometimes  met 
with,  however,  in  other  parts  of  the  vault.  Fractures  of  the  internal 
table  alone  are  occasionally  met  with  as  a  result  of  g-iinshot  wounds. 

Complete. — A  variety  of  fractures 
may  be  met  with  as  the  result  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  and  these  will  be  described 
later.  (See  page  153.)  Apart  from 
these,  fractures  of  the  vault  may  be 
classified  as  fissured,  punctured,  de- 
pressed, star-shaped,  and  comminuted. 
Punctured  fractures  have  already  been 
considered  among  the  wounds  of  the 
skull.  Sometimes,  however,  in  addition 
to  the  puncture  there  is  a  more  or 
less  extensive  fracture. 

Fissured  fractures. — These  are  very  frecjuently  associated  with 
fractures  of  the  base.  Tliey  are  often  of  consideraljle  lengtii,  and 
may  radiate  in  different  directions.  When  uncomplicated  by  any 
wound  of  the  scalp,  it  may  be  impossible  to  diagnose  them,  unless 
some  symptoms  of  cerel^ral  compi-ession  lead  one  to  suspect  a 
fracture.    If  the  scalp  is  wounded,  liut  the  periosteum  is  intact,  the 

fracture    may  be 


554. — Gutter  Fracture  of  the 
Skull.  (Hutchinson.) 
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Fig.  5.55.— Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Vault  (outer  surface). 
(From  a  specimen  in  the  Hunteriau  Museum.) 


wounded  the  diag- 
nosis is  not  always 
easy,  as  certain 
fallacies  may  exist. 

In  recent  fis- 
sured fractures  a 
brig]  it  red  streak 
indicates  tlie  line 
of  separation,  but 
after  a  few  days 
this  may  change 
to  a  dark  or  al- 


a  clarK  or 

most  black  line.  The  presence  of  this  red  or  black  line  is  an  im- 
portant guide  in  distinguishing  between  a  suture  and  a  fissured 
fracture.  The  characteristic  irregularity  of  the  line  of  a  suture  and 
its  anatomical  situation  would  also  aid  us. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  periosteum,  when  felt  with  a  j)robe,  may 
simulate  fissured  fracture.  By  feeling  with  the  finger,  the  fact  that 
the  irregularity  is  due  to  a  ridge  of  soft  tissue  can  be  readily  estab- 
lished. 

Depressed  fractures. — In   complete    fractures,  when  the  force 
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acts  from  without,  the  inner  table  is  fractured  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  outer,  and  is  more  comminuted.  Various  explanations  of 
this  have  been  offered.  The  greater  brittleness  of  the  inner  table,  the 
distribution  of  the  force  as  it  passes  through  the  diploe,  the  greater 
curve  of  the  inner  table,  etc.,  are  among  the  many  theories.  That 

the  first  and  last 
theories  are  not 
sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  occur- 
rence is  seen  where 
the  violence  is 
from  within  and 
where  the  outer 
table  is  affected 
much  more  than 
the  inner. 

Teevan's  ex- 
planation is  pro- 
bably correct, 
namely,  that  the 
table  that  is  ex- 
posed to  most  ex- 
the  way  in  which 


Fig.  556. — Inner  Surface  of  Specimen  shown  in  Fig.  554. 


tension  gives  way  first.    This  is  analogous  to 
a  stick  breaks  when  bent  across  the  knee. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  in  children  there  may  be  a  depression 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  without  any  fracture.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, where  a  post-mortem  examination  has  been  made,  a  rupture  of 
the  inner  or  of  both  the  tables  has  been  found ;  in  some  cases  the 
solution  of  continuity  being  of  an  incomplete  form — the  well-known 
greenstick  fracture. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  depressed  frac- 
ture, it  must  be  remembered  tliat  a 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts  alone  may 
present  signs  very  similar  to  depressed 
fracture.  The  peculiar  crateriform 
swelling  of  a  cephalhsematoma  {see 
page  134)  may  give  the  idea  of  a  de- 
pressed fracture. 

By  prolonged  and  forcible  pressure 
on  the  edge,  the  raised  margin  can  be 
made  to  disappear  in  the  case  of  cephal- 

hajmatoma.  Depressed  fractures  may  take  various  forms.  In  some 
cases  there  is  an  indentation  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  not  unlike  a  gutter,  hence  the  term  gutter  fracture  (Fig.  554). 
In  other  cases  the  depression  is  more  or  less  circular,  and  to  this 
the  term  pond  fracture  is  sometimes  applied  (Figs.  555,  556,  and  557). 
Sometimes  the  piece  of  bone  struck  breaks  up  into  several  portions, 
some  of  which  may  be  more  depressed  than  others  ;  they  are  the 
comminuted  fractures.    Occasionally  the  lines  of  fracture  start  from 


Fig.  557.— Pond  Fracture  of  Skull. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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a  central  point,  which  is  the  seat  of  niaximuiii  (Icpression,  and  railiate 
from  that  jioiiit  so  as  to  suggest  the  term  star-sJiap<'d  fret  dure. 

S.vsBij»tojiiis  staad  ^iia^iiosii^  of  fVactiire  of  t3g<-  vsiult. — 

Cases  of  fracture  of  the  vault,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are 
often  comjilicated  by  injury  to  or  a  se]itic  infection  of  the  intra-cranial 
contents.  Thus  the  symptoms  of  concussion  or  compression  of  the 
brain,  of  meningitis,  etc.,  may  be  present.  Besides  these  general 
symptoms,  there  are  certain  local  ones. 

In  the  case  of  a  comjiovmd  fracture  there  is  a  wound  of  tlie  scalp, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  fracture  can  usually  be  found  and  its 
nature  and  extent 
determined. 

The  symptoms 
of  a  simple  frac- 
ture of  the  vault 
are  not  so  evident, 
vary  considerably, 
and  occasionally 
m&y  be  quite  ab- 
sent. They  are  : — 

(1)  De^yressio'ii 
of  the  hone.  — 
Where  this  is  pre- 
sent there  is  no 
difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  frac- 
ture. When  thei-e 
is  no  depression 
it  may  be  quite 
impossible  to  diag- 
nose a  fracture, 
e.g.  a  fissured  frac- 
tui-e.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to 
mistake  the  central 
part  of  a  cephalhematoma  (.svv'  page  134)  for  a  depressed  fracture. 
Again,  certain  congenital  malformations  or  results  of  former  injuries 
may  lead  to  confusion. 

(2)  Swelling  of  the  scnlp. — This  may  be  due  simply  to  injury 
of  the  soft  parts  ;  but  if  it  is  considerable  in  size  and  very  tender 
on  pressure,  a  fracture  should  be  suspected.  An  eflfusion  of  blood 
under  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  suggests  a  fracture  with  wound  of 
one  of  the  lilood  sinuses.  Occasionally  in  children  the  swelling  may 
be  due  to  a  collection  of  cere))ro-spinal  fluid,  and  this  indicates  a 
fracture.    (See  Traumatic  Cephalhydrocele,  page  158.) 

(3)  Localised  tenderness.  —  This  is  often  present  in  cases 
of  fracture,  especially  if  deep  pressure  he  exerted.  If  the 
patient  be  partly  insensilile,  the  pain  may  be  sufficient  to  rouse 
him. 


Pig.  5bb. — Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Vault  with  Separation 
of  the  coronal  Suture.  The  circular  hole  shows  where  the 
patient  was  trephined  during  life.  ( From  a  specimen  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum.) 
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Treatment  of  fracture  of  the  vault. — This  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture. 

If  fracture  be  suspected.  The  head  should  be  shaved  and  the 
patient  kept  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room.  If  there  is  any  headache 
an  ice-bag  should  be  applied  to  the  head.  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  a  purgative  administered. 

Simple  depressed  fracture.  If  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
compression  of  the  brain,  it  is  usually  recommended  to  adopt  the 
treatment  just  described  for  suspected  fracture.  In  the  case  of 
children,  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone  by  an  air-pump  has  been 


Fig.  559. — Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Vault  with  Fissures  radiating  to  the  Base.  (Hutchin- 
son.) Compare  this  with  Fig.  553,  and  notice  how  the  line  of  fracture  avoids  the  strong? 
buttresses. 


tried  with  success.  It  is  quite  open  to  disciission,  however,  whether 
it  is  not  advisable  to  trephine  in  these  cases.  Although  no  symptoms 
may  be  present  immediately  after  the  injury,  yet  in  many  cases  the 
inner  table  is  splintered,  and,  later,  may  cause  traumatic  epilepsy. 
The  operation  of  trephining  in  such  cases  is  quite  fi'ee  from  risk, 
the  dura  mater  is  not  opened,  and  whenever  the  depression  is  at  all 
marked,  the  writer  considers  that  trephining  and  elevation  of  the 
depressed  bone  is  the  proper  treatment. 

If  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  or  of  irritation  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  are  present,  trephining  should  certainly  be  performed, 
and  all  depressed  fragments  elevated.  If  performed  aseptically,  the 
operation  is  quite  devoid  of  risk. 

In  all  compound  fractures,  whether  there  be  symptoms  of 
compression  or  not,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged  if  necessaiy  and 
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the  skull  examined.  Either  by  the  trephine  or  chisel  the  de|iressed 
fragments  should  be  elevated  or  removed.  Strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions should  he  taken,  and  any  dirt  or  foreign  bodies  removed. 
In  many  cases,  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  gouge  forceps,  the  depressed 
fragments  can  be  removed  with  greater  facility  than  by  trephining. 

Symptoms  and  cling^iiosis  «1'  fi-actin'o  of  the  base  of" 
tlie  skull. — In  nearly  all  cases  thei-e  is  no  external  wound, 
although,  in  a  sense,  many  of  them  are  compound  fractures.  For 
example,  a  fracture  through  the  middle  fossa,  with  rupture  of  the 
tymjsanic  membrane  and  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  with 
fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  and  the  membrane  covering  it,  are 
really  compound,  although  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  discover 
the  external  wound. 

Any  injury  sufficiently  great  to  cause  fracture  of  the  base  will 
cause  injury  to  the  intra-cranial  contents,  especially  concussion  of 
the  brain.  Compression  of  the  brain  from  extravasation  of  blood  is 
a  frequent  complication,  and,  later,  septic  infection  of  the  meninges 
may  set  in. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  differ  very  much  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  fracture.  Broadly  speaking,  tliey  may  be  divided 
into  transverse  and  longitudinal.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
(page  142)  that  the  fracture  is  nearly  always  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  forces  producing  it,  therefore  in  falls  or  blows  upon  the  side 
of  the  head  the  fracture  of  the  base  will  be  ti'ansverse,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  it  will  be  in  that  one  of 
the  three  fossaj  of  the  skull  nearest  the  point  struck.  A  transverse 
fracture  seldom  passes  from  one  fossa  to  the  next.  In  Fig.  .560  are 
seen  three  examples  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  in  each  case  the  fracture  is  limited  to  one  fossa. 

In  blows  upon  the  frontal  or  occipital  region  a  longitudinal 
fracture  is  produced,  and  this  often  involves  the  three  fossa\  {Se^, 
Fig.  560,  D._) 

The  special  symptoms  of  fractui-e  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be 
classified  in  the  following  way : — 

(1)  Escape  of  brain  mntter.  —  Occasionally,  in  very  severe 
fractures,  portions  of  brain  matter  may  escape  through  the  fractured 
bone.  In  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  it  may  appear  either  in 
the  nose  or  in  the  mouth.  In  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  it  appears 
in  the  auditory  meatus,  and  in  that  of  the  posterior  fossa  in  the  back 
of  the  pharynx.  Such  a  symptom  is  absolutely  diagnostic  of  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

(2)  Escape  of  blood. — The  escape  of  Ijlood  from  the  nose,  ear, 
or  mouth,  is  a  very  common  occurrence  after  injuries  of  the  head, 
and  may  exist  when  there  is  no  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
TIjus  ha-morrhage  from  the  nose,  "traumatic  epistaxis,"  may  be  caused 
by  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  but  may  often  be 
due  to  an  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  without  any 
fracture. 

Hsemorrhage  from  the  external  auditory  meatus,  "otorrhagia"  it 
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is  sometimes  called,  is  an  almost  constant  -sign  of  fracture  of  the 
middle  fossa.  It  is  most  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
otorrhagia  may  very  often  exist  without  any  fracture  of  the  middle 
fossa.  According  to  the  writer's  experience,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  hsemorrhage  from  the  ear  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  fractured. 

Injury  to  the  auditory  meatus,  for  instance,  that  caused  by  a 
fall  upon  the  chin  forcing  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  against  the  bony 
meatus,  may  lead  to  hsemorrhage  from  the  meatus. 

Blood  may  also  trickle  from  a  wound  of  the  pinna  or  adjacent 
part  of  the  scalp  into  the  meatus  and  mislead  one. 

In  either  of  these  cases  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  can  be 
easily  determined  by  mopping  or  syringing  out  the  ear  and  looking 
through  an  ear  speculum. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  met  with  in  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  itself.  This  membrane  may  be  ruptured 
by  an  injury  to  the  head  without  any  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa. 
The  onl}^  two  points  to,  guide  one  are  :  First,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
otorrhagia  is  more  continuous  and  profuse  where  the  base  is  fractured  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  hearing  on  the  side  of  the  injury  is  immediately 
and  completely  lost  when  the  base  is  fractured. 

Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  recognising  the  source  of  the 
blood  in  otorrhagia  following  injury  it  will  be  of  use  to  recapitulate 
the  causes: — 

(a)  Trickling  of  blood  into  the  meatvis  from  a  "wound  of  the 

adjacent  region. 

(b)  Injury  to  osseous  oi-  cartilaginous  meatus,  or  to  both. 

(c)  Injury  to  tympanic  membrane  by  foreign  bodies  introduced 

through  the  external  meatus. 

(d)  Rupture  of  tympanic  membrane  without  any  osseous  lesion. 

(e)  Rupture  of  tympanic  membrane  with  fracture  of  mastoid 

process. 

(y')  Rupture  of  tympanic  membrane  with  fracture  of  petrous 
portion  of  temporal  bone  (the  ordinary  fi-acture  through 
the  middle  fossa). 

Haemorrhage  into  the  mouth  caused  by  fracture  of  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  skull,  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid  is  sometimes  met 
with.  Both  in  these  cases  and  in  hEemorrhage  from  the  nose  the 
blood  may  be  swallowed,  and  vomited  up  later. 

3.  Escape  of  cerehro-spinal  fluid. — This  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
absolutely  diagnostic  of  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  may 
escape  from  the  nose,  from  the  external  auditor}^  meatus,  or  from 
the  Eustachian  tube,  according  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  fracture. 
It  can  only  be  mistaken  for  liquor  Cotunnii  and  serous  exudation 
from  an  otitis  media. 

From  the  former  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in 
fractures  of  the  base  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  generally  escapes  in  con- 
siderable amount  and  continues  to  do  so  for  some  hours  or  days. 
In  injury  to  the  labyrinth  the  escape  of  the  liquor  Cotunnii  is  very 


A 

'I'ransvevse  Fi\ic-tau-e  of  tlic  anterior  Fossji. 
(Froiii  a  siK'ciiiifU  in  tlif  Ldiiilon  Hospital 
Museum.) 


B 

Transverse  Fracture  of  the  miilille  Fos.-a 
(From  a  specimen  in  tlie  LomldU  Hospital 
Museum. ) 
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small.  From  serous  otitis  media  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  serous  exudation  will  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
albumen.  Cerebro-spinal  fluid  only  contains  a  trace  of  albumen 
wliich  cannot  be  recognised  by  ordinary  clinical  tests  for  albumen. 
In  addition  it  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  a  substance  which  has  a  reducing  action  upon  cupric  oxide. 
When  the  middle  fossa  is  fractured  and  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
uninjured,  the  fluid  may  escape  along  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
mouth.  The  presence  and  source  of  the  fluid  might  easily  Vje  missed 
in  these  cases. 

4.  Presence  of  bruises  or  ecchymoses. — On  the  whole,  the  diagnostic 
value  of  ecchymosis  is  but  slight.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  say  whether  the  bruise  has  been  caused  by  a  direct  blow  on  the 
soft  tissues,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

Most  ecchymoses  in  the  occipital  region  are  due  to  direct  injury. 
In  the  mastoid  region  they  are  more  commonly  caused  by  a  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

In  the  region  of  the  eyeball  ecchymoses  are  common,  and  may  be 
caused  by  direct  injury,  the  ordinary  "  black  eye,"  or  may  be  caused 
by  the  oozing  of  the  blood  through  a  fracture  of  the  orbital  plate. 
When  caused  by  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  the  ecchymosis 
has  the  following  character  : — 

It  appears  some  considerable  time  after  the  injury  (two  to 
three  days). 

The  ecchymosis  spreads  gradually  from  the  seat  of  fracture 
towards  the  surface  ;  thus  the  eyeball  is  tirst  of  all  slightly  pushed 
forwards  owing  to  efi"usion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit.  The 
blood  then  appears  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  usually  at  the  outer  side, 
forming  a  clot  triangular  in  shape  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
forwards.  The  lower  lid  may  then  become  affected  ;  as  a  rule,  the 
upper  lid  is  not  affected,  but  if  in  addition  to  an  injury  of  the  orbital 
plates  the  orbital  ridge  is  fractured,  blood  readily  tinds  its  way  into 
the  upper  lid,  and  so  the  distinction  from  an  ecchymosis  due  to  direct 
injury  may  be  impossible. 

In  an  ordinary  "  black  eye,"  due  to  a  blow  in  that  region,  the 
ecchymosis  appears  much  sooner  and  more  rapidly  spreads  to  the  con- 
junctiva. If  the  conjunctiva  is  struck  at  the  same  time  the  bruise 
appears  on  it  almost  immediately.  In  these  cases  the  haemorrhage 
into  the  conjunctiva  is  more  superflcial ;  it  is  intra-conjunctival 
rather  than  sub-conjunctival,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  more  readily 
oxidised  and  the  bruise  is  of  a  brighter  red  colour.  By  gliding  the 
conjunctiva  upon  the  subjacent  eyeball  the  bruise  is  seen  to  move 
with  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  due  to  a  direct  blow. 

5.  Injuries  to  cranial  nerves. — Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  observers  concerning  the  relative  frequency  of  these  injuries. 
In  my  experience  injuries  of  the  facial  nerve  are  most  frequent, 
followed  in  order  by  the  auditory,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  the 
oculo-motor  nerves.  Of  the  last-named  the  sixth  was  most  often 
and  the  fourth  least  often  affected.    Injury  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
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vagus,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  is  very  rare,  and  when 
existing,  the  injury  is  so  severe  that  the  patients  seldom  survive  long. 

The  olfactory  nei've. — This  may  be  injured  by  direct  punctured 
fractures  of  the  ethmoidal  plates.  It  may  also  be  involved  in 
oi'dinary  fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa.  Sometimes  anosmia  follows 
blows  upon  the  head  without  any  evidence  that  fi"actui'e  has  taken 
place.  In  these  cases  the  olfactory  nerve  may  Ije  injured  by 
coiit7-e-couji. 

The  optic  nerve. — This  nerve  is  usually  injured  as  it  passes  through 
the  optic  foramen,  and  is  often  associated  with  injury  to  the  oculo- 
motor nerves.  According  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  greater  or  less 
loss  of  vision  results.  Evidence  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
nerve  may  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  optic  disc. 

The  third  nerve  may  be  completely  or  pai-tially  paralysed, 
the  latter  being  much  more  frequent.  Ptosis  and  mydriasis  are  the 
commonest  symptoms.  In  cases  of  injury  to  this  nerve  the  fracture 
of  the  orbital  plate  is  j^robably  nearly  always  the  cause. 

The  fourth  nerve  is  very  rarely  injured.  Diplopia,  especially 
on  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  may  be  the  only  symptom. 

The  tifth  nerve  is  occasionally  involved  in  fractures  of  the  base, 
the  third  division  being  most  often  affected.  There  would  be 
evidence  of  motor  or  sensory  paralysis,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
nerve  injured. 

The  sixth  nerve  is  the  most  often  affected  of  the  ocular 
nerves.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  it  passes  forwards  to 
the  orbit  it  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone, 
and  fractures  of  the  bone  in  this  region  are  more  common  than  in 
any  other. 

The  seventh  or  facial  nerve  may  be  affected  in  two  ways — 

Primarily,  by  being  torn  across  or  bruised  at  the  time  when 

the  fracture  occurs  ; 
Secondarily,  usually  from  two  to  eight  days  after  the  injury. 
This  late  pai'alysis  may  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  nerve  in  the 
process  of  repair  of  the  bone,  or  to  the  formation  of  clots  of  blood 
upon  the  nerve.  In  some  cases  the  ner\'e  becomes  involved  by 
inflammation  spi'eading  from  an  otitis  media  which  often  follows  a 
fracture  of  the  bone. 

In  all  these  secondary  cases  the  paralysis  generally  begins  to 
disappear  by  the  third  or  fourth  week. 

The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve. — In  fractures  of  the  middle 
fossa  the  lal>yrinth  together  with  the  termination  of  the  auditory 
nerve  is  frequently  involved  in  the  fracture,  and  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness of  a  permanent  nature  ensues. 

Injury  of  the  renuiining  cranial  nerves  is  very  rare  in  fractures 
of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Nystagmus  is  occasionally  present,  but  its  pathology  is  most 
obscure. 

6.  Surgical  emphysema. — In  rare  instances  of  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  where  the  frontal  sinuses  or  mastoid  cells  are 
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involved,  there  may  be  some  surgical  emphysema  owing  to  the 
escape  of  air  through  the  ruptured  walls  of  the  sinuses  into  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  scalp. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skl'll. 


1.  Point  of  ap 
plication  of  vio- 
lence. 


2.  Haemorrhage 

3.  Escape  of 
brain  matter. 

4.  Escape  of 
cerebro  -  spinal 
fluid. 

5.  Ecchj'moses. 


6.    Injury  to 
nerves. 


^Interior  Fossa. 


Tn  frontal  resion. 


From  the  nose. 
Into  the  nasal  fossa 
From  the  nose. 


Into  cellular  tissue 
of  orbit  (exoph- 
thalmos) and  sub- 
conjunctival. 

a.  Olfactory, 
anosmia. 

h.  Optic,  blind- 
ness. 


e.    3rd  nerve — pto- 
sis, mydriasis,  etc. 


Middle  Fossa. 


h. 


In  transverse 
fractures  in  tem- 
poral or  jjarietal 
region. 

In  longitudinal 
fractui-es  in  occi- 
pital region. 
From  the  external 
auditory  meatus. 
From  the  external 
auditory  meatus. 
From  the  external 
auditory  meatus. 


In  mastoid  region. 


a.  6th  nerve — ex- 
ternal squint. 

h.  7th  nerve — fa- 
cial paralysis  and 
paralysis  of 
chorda  tympani. 

c.  8th  nerve  — 
deafness. 


Posterior  Fossa. 


In  occipital  region, 
or  by  falling 
feet. 


From  the  mouth. 

Into  the  back  of  tlie 

pharynx. 
Vei-y    rarely  into 

back  of  pharj'nx. 

In  mastoid  or  occi- 
pital region,  or 
Ijoslerior  wall  of 
pharynx. 

Cranial  nerves  very 
rarely  afiected. 


Treatment  of  fractures  of  tlic  base  of  the  skull.— 

The  gieat  danger  in  fracture  of  the  base  is  the  occurrence  of 
septic  inflammation  of  the  meninges  or  brain.  Many  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  base  are  compound  fractures,  opening  into  the  nostril, 
ear,  or  pharynx. 

It  is  most  important  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  sepsis.  In 
fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa  the  nasal  fossaj  should  be  sprayed  with 
an  antiseptic  lotion  and  iodoform  powder  blown  up  as  far  as  possible. 

In  fractures  of  the  middle  fossa  tlie  ear  should  be  syringed  out 
with  boracic  or  carbolic  lotion,  and  the  meatus  plugged  with  anti- 
septic cotton-wool. 

In  fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa,  if  compound  into  the  mouth, 
every  elfort  should  be  made  by  sprays,  iodoform  powder,  etc., 
to  keep  the  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  as  free  from  decom- 
position as  possible. 

Any  complication  such  as  concussion  or  compression  of  the 
brain  or  septic  inflammation  must  be  treated  in  the  way  already 
directed  when  treating  of  these  affections. 
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Gunshot  injuries  of  the  head.  1.  Citiiisiiot  wounds  oi 
the  sc:ilg>. — According  to  Gross,  of  the  total  number  of  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  head  in  the  American  Civil  War,  i-ather  less  than 
three-quarters  were  limited  to  the  scalp,  and  the  remainder  involved 
either  the  skull  alone  or  both  the  skull  and  the  brain.  Gunshot 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  without  any  injury  to  the  skull  or  brain,  run 
a  very  favourable  course.  The  mortality  in  the  American  war  was 
2-1  per  cent.,  and  in  tlie  Franco- Prussian  only  O'T)-!:  per  cent. 

The  scalp  may  be  simply  grazed  or  grooved  by  the  bullet,  or 
the  lattei'  may  perforate  the  scalp,  leaving  an  aperture  of  entry 
and  one  of  exit.  In  the  days  of  the  round  bullet  the  projectile 
might  )-un  for  some  distance  between  the  scalp  and  the  bone, 
following  the  curve  of  the  latter.  With  the  elongated  bullets  of 
the  present  day  such  wounds  are  never  met  with. 

The  chief  dangers  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  gangrene, 
extensive  suppui'ation,  erysipelas,  and  py?emia. 

Sometimes  portions  of  the  scalp  may  l^ecome  gangrenous  owing 
to  the  violence  of  tlie  injury.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  gangrene 
is  the  result  of  septic  inflammation. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  already  described  for  wounds  of 
the  scalp  ;  liullets,  debris  of  hair,  etc.,  must,  of  course,  be  removed. 

2.  Ciiiiisiiot  womitls  of  the  skull. — It  has  been  stated  that 
contusions  of  the  skull-bones  may  occur  without  any  wound  of  the 
scalp.  This  may  have  been  true  in  the  case  of  round  projectiles 
of  low  velocity,  but  in  modern  warfare  they  are  very  unlikely  to 
occur. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  by  projectiles  may  be  complete  or  in- 
complete. 

Incomplete  fractures. — These  luay  involve  either  the  inner 
table  or  the  outer  table.  Fracture  of  the  inner  table  alone  can 
only  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  Teevan's  theory.  In  the  case  of 
the  outer  table  tlie  diagnosis  is  usually  easily  made  by  examining 
the  wound  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  inner  table  the  difficulty  may 
be  very  great.  A  difi'erence  in  the  percussion  note  at  a  particular 
spot  is  suspicious,  and  in  some  cases  a  slight  rub  may  be  heard 
as  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  pulsations  of  the  brain  cause  the 
dura  mater  to  rub  against  the  depressed  fragments.  The  only 
trustworthy  symptom  is  the  presence  of  some  localised  compression 
or  laceration  of  the  brain  showing  itself  within  a  few  days  of  the 
accident. 

Complete  fractures. — In  these  cases  the  projectile  may  or  may 
not  perforate  the  ci-anial  wall. 

Fractures  without  penetration. — There  is  generally  more  or  less 
depression  of  the  fragments,  the  inner  table  being  more  extensively 
fractured  than  the  outer  one,  according  to  Teevan's  law.  These 
fractures  resemble  in  most  respects  ordinary  depressed  fractures,  and 
are  caused  by  projectiles  striking  the  skull  in  a  tangential  direction. 

Fracttires  with,  penetration. — In  these  cases  the  projectile  may 
strike  the  skull  perpendicularly  or  tangentially,  and  may  remain 
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embedded  in  the  brain  or  skull,  or  may  completely  penetrate  these 
structures. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  modern  bullets,  possessing  a  resisting 
envelope,  and  travelling  at  an  enormous  velocity,  penetration  is  the 
rule.  When  considering  the  effect  of  gunshot  wounds  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nature  of  the  substance  traversed  l>y  the 
bullet  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  amount  of  destruction 
that  is  produced.  This  was  shown  some  years  ago  by  Huguier. 
He  compared  the  effects  produced  by  sending  a  bullet  through  a 
skull  filled  with  dry  solid  material,  and  one  filled  with  water  or  wet 
material.  The  destructive  effect  in  the  latter  case  is  infinitely 
greater,  and,  we  may  say,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  destructive 
efiect  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  bullet  through  any  substance 
varies  directly  as  its  viscosity.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  that  the  projectile,  in  its  passage  through  the  viscous 
substance,  communicates  its  velocity  to  the  particles  of  water,  and 
so  an  explosive  force  is  ]jroduced.  The  explosive  force  produced 
by  the  passage  of  a  bullet  through  the  brain  may  cause  most 
extensive  fractures  of  the  skull.  This  force  is,  in  some  cases, 
sufficient  to  cause  considerable  momentary  gaping  of  the  fracture. 

This  is  shown  by  cases  where  a  bullet  passes  through  the  skull 
and  no  aperture  of  exit  in  the  cranial  wall  can  be  found,  the  bullet 
having  escaped  through  the  momentary  gaping  of  the  fissured  fi-ac- 
ture.  In  addition  to  this  displacement  of  the  brain  en  masse,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  hydrodynamics,  the  cerebi'O-spinal  fiuid 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  exposed  to  a  sudden  movement, 
and  tends  to  press  injuriously  upon  the  walls  of  the  ventricles. 
Owing  to  the  important  centres  situated  around  the  fourth  ventricle, 
any  sudden  distension  of  this  ventricle  may  lead  to  very  serious 
results.  Horsley  has  shown  that  when  a  bullet  is  sent  through 
the  skull  and  brain  of  a  living  dog  the  respiration  immediately 
stops,  although  the  heart  continues  to  beat  with  but  little  alteration. 

By  performing  artificial  respiration  for  a  few  minutes  the  action 
of  the  respiratory  centre  is  restored,  and  natural  breathing  can 
be  re-established. 

When  a  bullet  passes  through  a  solid  substance  the  aperture 
of  exit  is  always  larger  than  the  aperture  of  entry  (Figs.  561,  562). 
Several  explanations  of  this  have  been  ofiered. 

The  most  probable  one  is  that  the  projectile  communicates 
its  velocity  to  the  particles  through  which  it  passes  and  carries 
these  particles  with  it.  In  the  case  of  perforating  wounds  there 
are  three  conditions  to  consider. 

1.  The  velocity  of  the  projectile.  Experiments  conducted  by  some 
Fi'ench  surgeons  show  that  if  the  velocity  does  not  exceed  200  metres 
per  second  the  orifice  of  entry  is  regular  and  without  fissure.  With 
a  greater  velocity  fissured  fractures  are  produced  radiating  from  the 
apertures  of  entry  and  exit.  If  the  velocity  be  higher  than 
300  metres  per  second  most  extensive  fractures  are  produced,  not 
necessarily  having  any  connection  with  the  apei-tures  of  entry  or 
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exit.  These  indirect  fractures  are  probably  caused  by  the  explosive 
force  developed  by  the  bullet  in  passing  through  a  viscous  substance 
as  described  above. 

2.  The  angle  of  incidence 
of  the  projectile.  Generally 
speaking,  the  smaller  the 
angle  of  incidence,  i.e.  the 
more  tangential  the  projectile, 
the  greater  the  damage  to  the 
skull. 

3.  The  direction  of  the 
projectile.  This  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  kind  of 
fracture  produced.  Thus, 
when  a  bullet  strikes  the 
head  in  the  frontal  region, 
passes  through  and  leaves 
it  in  the  occipital  region,  the 
fracture  is  longitudinal  in 
direction  (Fig.  563).  Again, 
when  the  bullet  passes  through 
the  skull  from  side  to  side  the 
fracture  is  transverse  in  direc- 
tion. Fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  may  be  direct  oi 


Fig.  5iil.— Revolver  Wound  of  Skull.  Aperture 
of  entry.  (From  a  specimen  in  the  Hiin- 
terian  Museum.) 


indirect.  The  direct  fractures  are 
generally  produced  by  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  orbit,  of  the 
region  of  the  ear,  or  through 
the  mouth.  The  indirect  frac- 
tures are  those  i-adiating  from 
the  vault,  and  are  produced 
by  the  explosive  force  already 
di.scus.sed  (p.  235,  A^^ol.  I.). 

Ti-4>:itiBi4>iit  of  ;^iiiisliot 
\voiiti«ls  of  tlie  skull.  — 
Thorough  disinfection  of  the 
wound  must  be  carried  out, 
and  any  complications  that 
may  arise  must  be  attended 
to.  The  question  concerning 
extraction  of  tlie  projectile 
has  been  much  discussed.  It 
may  prol:)ably  be  summed  up 
in  this  way.  If  the  bullet  be 
accessible,  it  should  be  re- 
moved unless  great  damage 
to  important  parts  of  the  brain  would  necessarily  follow.  If  the 
locality  of  the  bullet  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  if  it  is  found  to  be 
too  deeply  situated  to  he  removed  with  safety,  it  may  be  left.  If, 


Fig.  .'j62. —Inner  Surface  of  Speciuiei 
Fig.  5(51. 


shown  ill 
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later,  symptoms  arise,  and  any  idea  concerning  its  position  can 
be  obtained,  it  should  be  removed.  The  use  of  electrical  apparatus 
for  detecting  its  presence,  and  of  special  instruments  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  bullets,  cannot  be  described  here. 

Injuries  of  the  head  in  children.  Birth  injuries — Cer- 
tain injuries  of  the  head  in  new-born  children  received  during  the 
act  of  parturition,  such  as  fractures  and  depressions  of  the  skull, 
owing  to  pressure  against  the  sacral  promontory,  or  to  the  application 


of  forceps,  or  to  falls  of  the  foetus  on  to  the  floor,  belong  to  tiie 
obstetrician  rather  than  to  the  surgeon. 

Owing  to  the  occasional  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  the  cephal- 
hsematoma  is  an  exception  to  this  statement,  and  is  frequently 
brought  to  the  surgeon  for  treatment.  It  has  already  been  fully 
described.     {See  page  134.) 

Peculiarities  of  head  injuries  in  children. — Owing  to 
the  non-union  of  the  sutures  and  the  marked  resiliency  of  the  cranial 
bones,  injuries  to  the  head  during  the  early  years  of  life  present  certain 
peculiarities.  Thus  the  head  may  be  exposed  to  very  considerable 
violence  without  a  fracture  of  the  bones,  and  with  no  appreciable  injury 
to  the  brain.  Again,  deep  depressions  may  be  produced  by  a  blow  at 
one  part  of  the  skull  without  any  cerebral  symptoms  resulting,  owing  to 
a  compensatory  bulging  of  the  skull  at  some  other  point  (Fig.  564). 
Sometimes,  however,  very  grave  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  brain 
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without  any  evidence  of  injury  to  the  skulL  Owing  to  its  elasticity,  the 
skull  may  return  to  its  normal  shape,  after  even  severe  crusliing.  In 
very  rare  instances  the  brain  matter  has  escaped  tlirough  a  fracture 
in  the  skull,  and  formed  a  tumour  Ijeneath  the  scalp,  a  traumatic 
encephalocele.  Such  a  tumour  will  pulsate  synchronously  with  the 
arteries,  and  an  impulse  will  lie  felt  during  expiratory  efforts. 
Children  recover  from  very  severe  fractures  of  the  base  of  tiie  skull. 
The  intra-cranial  complications,  such  as  concussion  and  compression 
of  the  bi'ain,  are  much  less  fatal  in  children  than  in  adults.  A^ery 
extensive  compound  depressed  fractures  of  tlie  vault,  with  or  without 
rupture  of  the  dura  mater,  do 
well  in  children,  provided  septic 
lepto-meningitis  is  avoided. 

Ill  tlie  treatment  of  head  in- 
juries in  children,  the  general 
jirinciples  are  similar  to  tho.se 
employed  in  adults. 

There  is  one  important  ques- 
tion to  discuss,  however,  and 
that  is  whether,  in  cases  of 
marked  depi-ession  of  the  cranial 
bones,  without  signs  of  cerebral 
injury,  attempt  should  be  made 
to  elevate  the  dejiressed  bone. 
In  many  cases  the  depression 
gradually  disappears  witliout  any 
interference,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  growth  of 
the  brain.  In  cases  where  a 
marked  depression  persists,  there 
is  always  a  danger  that  some 
local  change  may  take  place  in 
the  brain. 

For  instance,  in  some  cases 
where  the  depression  is  over  the 
lepsy  has  developed 


Fig.  564.— Depressed  Fracture  in  a  Baby, 
causing-  no  symptoms.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  the  depression  disappeared. 


sensori-motor  a.rea,  traumatic  epi- 
It  is  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  serious  result 
that  some  surgeons  recommend  elevation  of  the  bone  by  means  of 
trephining  or  chiselling.  The  operation  is  almost  devoid  of  danger, 
and  seems  to  be  the  proper  line  of  treatment. 

Separation  «f  <«utiii'es. — Tliis  is  a  rare  accident  in  children, 
but  is  of  considerable  practical  importance,  because  it  may  lead  to  a 
very  serious  condition.  At  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury 
there  is  generally  some  concussion  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  child 
usually  recovers.  One  of  two  results  may  then  follow.  The  separa- 
tion may  increase,  and  through  the  enlarged  gap  a  part  of  the 
In-ain  and  some  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  protrude,  forming  what  is 
known  as  a  traumatic  enceplialocele.  In  some  cases  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  alone  may  be  present  in  the  protrusion,  and  this  is  termed  a 
false    meningocele    or    trauvtatlc    cepltaViyd ruceJi',   which    will  be 
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desci'ibed  fully  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  other  result  is  that  the 
gap  may  gradually  diminish  in  size  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  at 
its  margins. 

Traumatic,  ceplialliytli-ocele,ineiiiiig:ocele  falsa. — After 
a  fracture  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  in  children,  a  fluctuating  tumour 
may  sometimes  appear  under  the  scalp,  which,  on  aspiration,  is  found 
to  contain  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  tumour  may  appear  immediately 
after  the  accident,  but  usually  some  days,  or  even  months  may 
elapse  before  it  is  noticed.  It  is  generally  found  in  children  uiader 
two  years  of  age,  but  the  author  has  met  with  it  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  year.  Not  only  is  the  cranial  vault  fractured,  but  the 
dura  mater,  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  and  brain  are  also  lacerated,  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  fluid  in  the  swelling  communicates  directly  with 
the  lateral  ventricles.  Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  this 
tumour  there  may  be  considerable  absorption  of  the  bone,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  large  gap.  The  swelling  appears  most  frequently 
in  the  parietal  region,  occasionally  over  the  frontal  and  occipital 
bones.  As  the  brain  grows,  the  tumour  may  increase  in  size, 
especially  if  there  be  any  rickety  softening  of  the  cranial  bones. 
The  tumour  fluctuates  and  pulsates  synchronously  with  the  arteries. 
During  expiration,  especially  when  forcible,  it  increases  in  volume. 
Usually  the  fluid  can  be  returned  into  the  skull  by  pressure,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  pain,  the  reduction  is  not  followed  by 
any  serious  symptom. 

Treatment. — By  employing  elastic  pressure  and  keeping  the  child 
quiet  a  cure  may  be  effected.  If  the  tension  becomes  very  great, 
aspiration  of  the  fluid  in  the  tumour,  with  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, becomes  necessary.  Even  frequently-repeated  aspirations, 
however,  fail,  as  a  rule,  to  lead  to  a  cui'e.  On  no  account  should 
iodine  or  other  irritating  fluids  be  injected,  as  death  has  occurred 
more  than  once  after  this  treatment. 

If  the  condition  is  not  cured  by  compression  and  aspiration,  and 
the  tumour  progresses  in  size,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  cut  down 
upon  the  tumour,  and  endeavour  to  close  the  gap  by  placing  over  it 
a  piece  of  bone  and  pericranium  detached  from  the  adjacent  bone  by 
a  chisel.  It  is  useless  to  use  the  pericranium  alone,  as  it  possesses 
little  if  any  osteogenetic  power. 

Certain  sequelae  of  injuries  of  the  head.   (1)  Ti-aumatic 

epilepsy. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  form  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
may  follow  an  injury  to  the  head,  and  that  the  flts  are  due  to  some 
change  in  the  skull,  meninges,  or  brain,  which  excites  that  jjart  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury. 

This  subject  will  be  treated  in  full  when  dealing  with  the 
surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy.    [See  page  216.) 

(2)  Deraiigeiiient  of  the  iiitellectiial  faculties. — These 
are  so  numerous  that  only  a  short  account  of  them  can  be  given. 
The  most  important  are  : — 

{a)  Loss  of  memory. — This  traumatic  amnesia,  as  it  is  called,  is 
often  met  with.    The  loss  of  memoiy  may  only  concern  events 
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connected  with  the  accident,  or  may  aifect  the  memory  for  events 
that  occurred  some  days  previous  to  the  accident. 

{b)  Traumatic  soninambidisiii. — Tlie  patient  performs  certain 
actions  in  what  may  be  called  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  At  any 
rate,  on  emerging  from  this  condition  the  patient  has  no  memory  of 
what  has  passed. 

(c)  Traumatic  insanity. — There  is  no  doubt  that  insanity  may  be 
the  result  of  an  accident.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  character  of  the  insanity  has  any  special  features.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  has  not. 

(3)  Sensory  and  iiiutor  paralysis  of  various  kinds. — 
These  vary  in  each  case,  and  depend  ujjon  the  exact  seat  and  the 
extent  of  the  injury  to  the  brain  substanc§. 

(4)  ]\'eui'als:iji  and  iieadacli<>.— It  is  not  imcommon  after 
injuries  of  the  head  for  the  patients  to  complain  of  neuralgia  and 
headache,  which  may  be  of  two  kinds.  First,  a  radiating  pain  atiect- 
ing  chielly  the  Ijranches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  as  in  ordinary  forms 
of  neuralgia  ;  secondly,  a  pain  localised  to  one  spot,  either  continuous 
with  occasional  exacerbation  or  intermittent.  The  causes  of  this 
traumatic  cephalalgia,  as  it  has  been  termed,  are  probably  manifold. 
Neuromata  of  the  scalp  aiid  neuritis  of  nerves  of  the  scalp  are 
occasional  causes.  Horsley  insists  upon  the  frequency  with  which 
thickening  of  the  skull  bones  may  cause  this  condition.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  produced  by  alterations  in  the  bone  aftecting  the 
nerves  of  the  dura  mater.  If,  after  trying  ordinary  medical  treat- 
ment, no  impi-ovement  takes  place,  and  having  excluded  the  con- 
dition known  as  trauraatic  hysteria,  recourse  may  be  had  to  opera- 
tive interference.  Trephining  should  be  performed  at  the  tender 
spot.  On  removal  of  the  disc  of  bone,  some  pathological  condition 
may  be  rendered  evident. 

(5)  Affections  of  organs  of  special  sense. 

(a)  Vision. — The  visual  apparatus  in  the  cei'ebrum,  in  the  optic 
tract,  in  the  chiasma,  or  in  the  optic  nerve  may  be  injured.  Special 
works  must  be  consulted  for  these  affections. 

(6)  Hearing. — In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  audi- 
tory nerve  may  be  seriously  injured,  so  as  to  lead  to  permanent  deaf- 
ness on  the  affected  side.  In  other  cases  in  which  the  labyrinth  alone 
is  injured  the  deafness  is  incomplete,  existing  for  certain  sounds  only. 

Buzzing  and  singing  in  the  ears  may  persist  for  a  long  time 
after  an  iiijury.  It  may  be  caused  by  intense  congestion  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  tlie  tympanum.  In  some  cases  where  there  may 
be  no  apparent  cause  for  the  noises,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is 
some  lesion  in  the  brain  or  labyrinth. 

When  in  addition  to  these  noises  there  is  vertigo,  injury  to  the 
labyrinth  is  highly  probable.  As  a  rule,  these  subjective  symptoms 
are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  deafness.  The  cause  of  the  deaf- 
ness varies  in  different  cases,  and  is  not  always  obvious.  Sometimes 
a  purulent  otitis  media  leading  to  a  great  diminution  in  hearing 
will  follow  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone. 
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(c)  Smell.— The  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  the  olfactory 
nerve  in  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Sometimes  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  although  there  may  be  no 
evidence  of  fracture,  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost.  In  such  cases  some 
contusion  of  the  olfactory  lobes  has  probably  taken  place. 

(6)  Abnoi'iiial  conditions  of  tlie  urine  (traumatic  gly- 
cosviria). — Since  the  experimental  investigations  of  Claud  Bernard 
on  the  production  of  glycosuria,  considerable  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the  iirine  after  injuries  to  the  head.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  after  a  head  injury  sugar  was  sometimes 
present  in  the  urine.  It  usually  appears  a  day  or  two  after  the 
accident,  and  lasts  about  a  week.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  present  for  two  or  thj^ee  months.  This  traumatic  glycosuria  is 
probably  never  i)ermanent. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  only  a  modei'ate  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine.  Sometimes  there  is  marked  polyuria  without  any  glycosuria, 
or  there  may  be  polyuria  at  first,  and  sugar  may  appear  later. 
AVhether  polyuria  or  glycosuria  is  present,  thirst  is  usually  a  pro- 
minent symptom.  Several  explanations  of  this  condition  have 
been  offered.  Claud  Bernard  considered  that  the  medulla  oblongata 
was  injured  in  the  region  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vascular  dilatation  that  followed,  the  portal  circu- 
lation was  increased.  This  led  to  an  increased  supply  of  sugar  to 
the  blood,  and  some  of  this  excess  of  sugar  was  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  Another  view  is  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  injured  by 
the  violence  of  the  injury,  causing  a  disturbance  of  the  glycogenic 
centre. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  glycosuria  after  head 
injuries  aids  us  neither  in  diagnosis  nor  prognosis.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case,  the  presence  of  sugar  might  lead  us  to  diminish 
the  carbohydi'ate  portion  of  the  patient's  food. 

(7)  Hernia,  cerebri.— By  the  term  h'ernia  cerebri  is  meant 
a  protrusion  of  the  brain  through  an  apei'ture  in  the  skull  and  dura 
mater,  so  that  the  protruded  portion  remains  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  brain. 

Pathology. — When  in  a  healthy  animal  a  trephine  hole  is  made 
in  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater  is  opened,  no  protrusion  of  the 
brain  takes  place ;  and  if  the  scalp  be  then  stitched  over  the  trephine 
hole,  there  is  no  tendency  for  hernia  cerebri  to  develop.  The  con- 
dition essential  for  the  formation  of  a  hernia  cerebri  is  an  increase 
in  the  intra-cranial  pressure.  A  defect  in  the  skull  and  dura  mater 
may  exist ;  but  so  long  as  the  intra-cranial  pressure  remains  normal, 
no  hernia  cerebri  will  form.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  chief 
causes  of  increased  intra-cranial  tension  are  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions, extravasalrion  of  blood,  oedema  of  the  brain,  and  new  gro^\'ths. 
Wlien  the  surgeon  trephines  the  skull  and  opens  the  dura  mater 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  pressure  and  finds  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  a  hernia  cerebri  frequently  forms,  although  the 
dura  mater  may  have  been  tightly  sewn  up. 
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After  the  removal  of  tumours  of  the  brain,  the  circulation  in 
that  part  of  the  brain  is  much  interfered  with,  and  a  spreading 
cedema  may  form,  leading  to  consideral^le  intra-cranial  tension  and 
the  formation  of  a  hernia  cereliri.  In  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones 
ending  in  necrosis,  usually  syphilitic,  a  defect  in  the  skull  is  formed. 
Jf  in  sucli  cases  tlie  dura  mater  liecomes  ulcerated  and  destroyed, 
the  inflammatory  condition  may  sjiread  to  the  brain,  and  a  hernia 
cerebri  may  form. 

As  a  rule,  howevei-,  hernia  cerebri  forms  after  a  fracture  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull.  In  a  few  cases  the  hernia  forms  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injurj^ ;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it 
does  not  appear  for  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  accident.  In  those 
cases  where  the  hernia  fomns  immediately  after  the  injury,  the  in- 
crease in  the  inti'a-cranial  pressure  is  caused  hj  the  depression  of  the 
fractured  bones  and  by  the  extravasation  of  blood.  In  such  a  case, 
})rovided  no  septic  infection  of  the  brain  follows,  the  hernia  soon 
subsides  after  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone  and  removal  of  any 
clot. 

The  ordinary  hernia  cereljii  following  a  fractured  skull  i-ai'ely 
appears  before  the  third  day,  and  its  appearance  may  be  delayed  foi' 
some  weeks.  In  these  cases  the  increase  of  intra-cranial  pressure 
producing  the  hernia  is  always  due  to  the  presence  of  sejjtic  in- 
flammation in  the  brain  and  meninges. 

Pathologicnl  anatomy. — Tlie  rare  form  of  hernia  that  appears 
immediately  after  the  accident  retains  for  some  days  the  characteristic 
white  appearance  of  brain  tissue.  After  a  time  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  it  may  be  interfered  with,  leading  to  cedema  and 
disintegration  of  the  mass.  In  some  instances  septic  infection  takes 
[>lace,  and  the  mass  becomes  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products. 

The  ordinary  hernia  cerebri  appearing  within  a  few  days  of 
the  infliction  of  the  injury  is  caused  )jy  a  Semitic  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  meninges.  The  increased  intra-cranial  tension  pro- 
duced by  the  inflammation  causes  a  portion  of  brain  to  jn-otrude 
through  the  defect  in  the  skull  and  dura  mater.  It  forms  a 
red,  turgid,  mushroom-shaped  mass.  As  it  increases  in  volume 
its  base  becomes  constricted  by  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  skull, 
and  the  circulation,  especially  the  venous  return,  is  interfered  with, 
leading  to  cedema  and  sloughing  of  the  tissue  on  the  surface  of 
the  hernia.  Owing  to  the  inflammatory  and  edematous  changes, 
the  brain  tissue  becomes  disorganised,  and  after  a  time  may  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 

In  some  cases  the  mass  seems  to  consist  of  nothing  but  inflam- 
matory products,  the  original  brain  tissue  having  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  this  is  sometimes  termed  a  false  hernia  cerebri.  In 
its  mode  of  origin,  however,  it  differs  in  no  sense  from  the  ordinary 
hernia  cerebri.  At  first  the  hernia  may  have  a  thin  sac  formed  by 
the  stretched  arachnoid,  but  this  thin  membrane  soon  ruptures  and 
remains  only  at  the  base  of  the  tumour.  The  brain  immediately 
beneath  the  hei'uia  is  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  and 
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sometimes  an  abscess  may  form  whicli  still  further  increases  the 
intra-cranial  pressure,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  brain  pro- 
truded. In  those  instances  where  the  hernia  cerebri  does  not 
appear  until  some  weeks  have  elapsed  after  the  injury,  a  localised 
collection  of  pus  without  any  general  inflammation  of  the  brain  is 
usually  the  cause  of  the  increased  pressure. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  foi'mation  of  a  soft  turgid  mush- 
room-shaped mass  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  absolutely  diagnostic  of  hernia 
cerebri  (Fig.  565).  At  first  the  swelling  has  two  features  charac- 
teristic of  all  tumours  connected  with  the  cranial  cavity  : — First, 
pulsation  synchronous  with  the  arteries ;  secondly,  expansion  on 

forcible  expiratory  efforts,  such  as 
coughing,  crying,  etc.  In  the  earl^' 
days  of  its  existence,  reduction  of  the 
mass  within  the  cranial  cavitj^  is 
possible  by  exerting  gradual  and  firm 
pressure.  Later,  this  reduction 
becomes  impossible,  and  any  attempt 
to  do  so  may  cause  grave  cerebral 
symptoms  indicative  of  increased  intra- 
cranial tension. 

Still  later,  the  protruded  mass  forms 
adhesions  with  the  pericranium  and 
scalp,  and  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  the  fixed  or  adherent  hernia 
cerebri. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the 
cause  of  the  increased  tension.  If  due 
to  depressed  bone  and  extravasation  of 
blood  with  oedema  as  in  the  previous 
hernia  the  prognosis  is  good.  When 
due  to  septic  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  prognosis  is  bad,  Ijecause 
such  inflammation  nearly  always  progresses  to  a  fatal  termination. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  that  the  liernia  is 
only  a  sign  of  intra-cranial  mischief,  and  does  not  in  itself  constitute 
a.  disease.  So  far  as  published  statistics  are  trustworthy,  about  30  per 
cent,  recover.  In  these,  however,  recovery  is  rarely  complete.  O  wing- 
to  the  damaging  effects  of  the  inflammation  upon  the  brain  tissue, 
serious  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  organ  may  ensue,  thus 
paralyses,  motor  and  sensory,  affections  of  speech,  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 
etc.,  may  follow. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  stated  in  describing  the  path- 
ology of  hernia  cerebri,  it  is  obvious  that  any  treatment  directed  to 
the  hernia  itself  is  useless,  if  the  intra-cranial  mischief  is  still  active. 
Slicing  away  the  hernia  or  ligaturing  its  base  can  have  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  intra-cranial  mischief.  The  first 
indication  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  hernia  by 
applying  firm  elastic  pressure  over  the  defect  in  the  skull.    It  is 


Fig.  565. — Hernia  Cerebri.    (From  a 
case  in  the  London  Hospital. ) 
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.sometimes  found,  liowever,  that,  Ijy  this  procedure,  grave  symptoms 
of  cerebral  compressiou  may  be  produced.  We  must  reoiember  that 
the  formation  of  a  hernia  cerebri  may  be  most  l)eneticial  in  relieving 
intra-cranial  tension,  and  indeed  that  it  may  be  necessaiy  for  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  foi'raation  of  the  hernia  is,  in  fact,  a  safety- 
valve  action,  and  any  attempt  to  prevent  its  occmTence  may  only 
accelerate  the  patient's  death  from  cei'ebral  compression. 

It  is  a  well-knowii  fact  that  a  hernia  cerebri  has  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  protrude  through  a  small  aperture  than  through  a  large 
one.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  hernia  is  caused  by 
pressure  fi'om  within,  and  the  smaller  the  aperture  in  the  bony  wall 
the  less  is  the  pressure  relieved.  It  is  certainly  a  rational  proceeding 
to  enlai'ge  the  aperture  to  a  considerable  extent  as  soon  as  there  is 
evidence,  from  the  formation  of  the  hernia,  of  increased  intra-cranial 
tension. 

In  this  way  the  brain  as  a  wliole  is  relieved  from  pressure,  and 
the  harmful  influence  of  the  inflammatory  mischief  is  much  more 
likely  to  l>e  lessened. 

The  treatment  of  hernia  cerebri  ma}-  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  protrusion  of  the  brain  through  tlie  defect 
in  the  skull  is  a  safety-valve  action,  and  relieves  the  rest  of  the  braiii 
to  a  certain  extent  from  the  increased  tension.  Our  attention, 
therefore,  must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  intra-cranial  pi'essure 
rather  than  to  the  hernia.  The  methods  of  treating  the  septic  in- 
flammation already  described  must  be  adopted.  (»S'ee  page  132.)  If 
in  spite  of  these  measures  the  bulging  of  the  brain  continues,  it  is 
evident  that  the  intra-cranial  tension  is  rising.  It  is  then  advisable 
to  enlarge  considerably  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  so  as  to  relieve 
efficiently  the  intra-cranial  pressure.  Strict  antiseptic  i:)recautions 
must,  of  course,  be  maintained  from  the  first. 

Wounds  and  fractta of  the  fi'«»iiitnS  siaaiis.  —  The 
frontal  sinus  may  be  wounded  by  direct  or  indirect  violence.  In 
the  former  case  a  fall  on  to  the  region  of  the  sinus,  or  a  blow  from 
a  weapon  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  injury. 

W ounds  of  the  frontal  sinus  by  indirect  violence  are  those  in 
which  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  extend  into  the  wall  of  the  sinus. 

Fractures  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
(1)  Those  in  which  the  anterior  wall  only  is  injured. 
{'!)  Those  in  which  the  posterior  wall  is  injured,  either  alone 
or  in  addition  to  a  wound  of  the  anteiior  wall. 

It  is  important  to  recognise  this  distinction,  because  only  in  the 
second  class  of  cases  is  there  any  danger  to  the  meninges  or  brain. 
Fractures  of  the  anterior  wall  are  always  caused  by  direct  violence  ; 
those  of  the  posterior  wall  may  be  caused  either  directly  by  great 
violence,  or  indirectly  by  being  involved  in  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

Syiaptonis. — If   the    mucous    membrane    lining    the    sinus  is 
ruptured,  surgical  ejiipli.i/sema  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  and  this  may 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  body. 
U  2 
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After  a  wound  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  the  sinus  may  become 
infected  with  pyogenic  organisms.  If  the  communication  with  the 
nose  is  patent,  the  pus  can  escape  ;  if,  however,  this  communication 
becomes  blocked  with  swollen  mucous  membrane  or  granulation 
tissue,  the  pus  collects  and  forms  the  condition  known  as  emj^yema 
of  the  frontal  sinus.  Tlie  bone  forming  the  wall  of  the  sinus  may 
share  in  the  septic  inflammation,  and  more  or  less  necrosis  may 
ensue.  In  these  cases  one  or  more  sinuses  usually  form  in  the 
region  of  the  forehead  or  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

Where  the  posterior  wall  is  wounded  and  septic  infection  follows, 
the  meninges  and  brain  are  very  liable  to  be  involved. 

Foreign  bodies — such  as  bullets,  lance-heads,  etc. — may  become 
lodged  in  the  sinus,  and  if  they  are  not  removed,  most  extensive 
suppuration  and  necrosis  may  result. 

Treatment. — Surgical  emphysema  is  best  treated  by  compression 
with  a  bandage.  In  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  alone  no  treatment 
is  indicated  unless  there  is  very  marked  dejaression,  when  an 
incision  should  be  made  and  the  fragments  elevated.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  posterior  wall  is  depressed  it  must 
be  explored,  and  any  depressed  fragments  elevated.  After  wounds 
of  the  posterior  wall  the  safest  method  of  dealing  with  the  wound  is 
to  plug  the  sinus  with  iodoform  gauze.  In  this  way  an  extension 
of  septic  material  to  the  meninges  is  prevented. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FACE 
AND  JAWS. 

The  nasal  bones. — These  bones  are  always  broken  by  direct 
violence,  and  the  fracture,  when  the  degree  of  force  is  moderate,  is 
usually  situated  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  bones  ;  with  greater  violence  the  upper  and  thicker 
part  of  the  bones  may  be  broken,  together  with  the  septum  nasi  and 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla?.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  cribrifoi'm  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  fractured  ;  indeed,  with 
very  severe  violence  the  frontal  bone  is  more  likely  to  give  way. 
This  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  cribriform  plate  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  se])tum  nasi  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  vibrations. 

Symptoms. — Unless  the  patient  is  seen  within  a  short  time  of 
the  accident,  there  may  be  some  difiiculty  in  eliciting  the  symptoms 
of  fracture — a  difficulty  caused  by  the  tumefaction  of  the  soft 
tissues,  produced  by  extravasated  blood,  and  increased  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  manipulation  of  an  injured  nose  is  very  painful. 

The  deformity  produced  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  force.  The  nose  may  simply  be  depressed,  or  may 
be  deflected  to  one  side,  and  if  there  be  no  swelling  of  the  soft 
tissues,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  fragments,  usually  the  lower  end  ot 
the  ujjper  fragment,  can  be  distinctly  felt.  By  manipulating  the 
nose,  crepitus  can  be  elicited,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
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that  undue  mohility  is  not  a  safe  giiiile,  owing  to  the  ehisticity  and 
free  movement  possessed  by  tlie  nasal  cartilages. 

Coinj)lications. — The  nK^st  frequent  complication  is  epista.cis, 
which,  however,  is  generally  easily  arrested.  If  there  be  any 
symptoms  present  indicating  injury  to  the  brain,  it  is  important  to 
determine  whether  the  epistaxis  is  due  to  fracture  of  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  skull  or  not.  Injury  to  the  brain  may  be  caused  hy  the 
violence  that  jiroduced  the  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  the 
latter  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  complication  of  the  head  injury 
than  vice  versd.  Surgical  emphysema  is  an  occasional  complication, 
and  in  order  to  pi-event  its  occurrence,  the  patient  should  be  warned 
against  blowing  the  nose.  If,  however,  sneezing  should  occur,  the 
patient  must  be  told  to  direct  the  current  of  air  as  much  through 
the  mouth  as  possible. 

'B''s'«?atiiiciit. — Unless  treatment  is  prompt,  more  or  less  de- 
formity is  sure  to  follow,  because  fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  unite 
very  quickly.  An  ana-esthetic  is  necessary  in  many  cases,  owing  to 
tlie  pain  produced  by  effective  manipulation  of  the  fragments.  It  is 
important  for  the  practitioner  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  coi'rection  of 
deformity  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  A  deformity  of  the  nose  often 
produces  a  ludicrous  effect  upon  the  features  of  tlie  face,  which  may 
re-act  very  seriously  upon  sensitive  minds. 

By  inserting  a  suitable  instrument  into  the  nose,  such  as  an 
ordinary  blunt-pointed  director,  or  still  better,  a  hernia  director,  and 
by  manipulating  the  outer  surface  of  the  nose  with  the  fingers  of 
tlie  other  hand,  one  can  generally  reduce  the  deformity.  If  there 
be  a  tendency  for  the  fragments  to  become  depressed  again  and 
project  into  the  nose,  our  methods  of  treatment  are  very  unsatisfactoiy. 
Numerous  methods  have  been  suggested — many  of  them  ingenious, 
but  only  a  few  that  could  be  adopted  with  any  measure  of  success. 
The  discomfort  produced  by  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  plug  in  the 
nose  is  great,  and  this  discomfort  is  still  further  increased  if  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  nose  be  stopped.  This  last  objection  can 
be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  inserting  cannulje  around  which 
the  plugging  material  is  packed.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this  treat- 
ment is  the  tenderness  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  One  of  the 
functions  of  this  membrane  is  to  originate  reflex  acts  for  the 
expulsion  of  foreign  bodies  ;  and  we  find  that  if  a  plug  is  firmly 
pressed  against  the  mucous  membrane  there  is  great  uneasiness, 
accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  mucus,  muco-sanious,  and  after  a 
time,  purulent  fluid. 

If  some  kind  of  support  from  within  is  absolutely  necessary, 
small  pieces  of  lint,  each  having  a  string  attached,  should  be  well 
greased  with  A-aseline,  and  inserted  gently  into  the  nasal  foss;e. 

In  some  cases  it  might  he  better  to  support  the  fragments  by 
passing  a  pin  from  one  side  of  the  nose  to  the  other,  and  leaving  it 
there  for  a  week  or  ten  days  (Mason). 

When  the  tendency  is  for  the  fragments  to  project  outwards, 
the  deformity  can  always  be  controlled  by  simple  means.  The 
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employment  of  lint  and  strapping  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  fragments  in  apposition. 

Fracture  of  the  septum  nasi. — When  the  fracture  of  the 
nasal  bones  is  a  depressed  one,  the  septum  must  be  either  fractured 
or  displaced.  As  a  rule,  the  injury  to  the  septum  is  very  slight  and 
is  overlooked.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  displacement  is  sufficient 
to  cause  considerable  interference  with  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  nose,  and  may  give  rise  to  chronic  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  after  having  replaced  the 
septum,  to  keep  it  in  it-s  proper  position.  The  surest  way  is  to  plug 
the  nasal  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  septum,  but  the  objections  to  tliis 
method  have  already  been  insisted  upon.  For  the  methods  of 
treating  pei'manent  deflections  of  the  septum,  see  the  article  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

Fractures  of  the  superior  maxilla,  malar  bone,  and 

zygomatic  arch. — In  all  ]>robability  a  fracture  of  the  stout  malai' 
bone  never  occurs  without  fracture  of  some  of  the  other  bones  of  the 
face.  In  nearly  all  oases  the  superior  maxillie  are  fractured  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  same  way  the  strong  zygomatic  arch  is  never 
fractured  by  itself,  but  is  associated  with  fractures  of  the  malar  bone 
and  of  the  upper  jaw. 

A  systematic  description  of  fractures  of  the  superior  maxilUe  is 
impossible.  No  two  accidents  are  exactly  alike  in  their  results. 
One  or  both  maxilliB  may  be  extensively  comminuted,  or  the  fracture 
may  be  limited  to  the  nasal,  alveolar,  or  orbital  processes.  On  rare 
occasions  the  two  maxilke  have  been  separated. 

When  the  malar  hone  is  broken,  the  fragments  may  project  out- 
wai-ds,  but  more  frequently  they  are  depressed;  and  when  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  broken  as  well,  the  depressed  malar 
bone  may  cause  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 

In  the  case  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  fracture  is  usually  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  the  fragments  may  be  displaced  either  in  an 
outward  or  in  an  inward  direction.  When  the  fragments  project 
outwards,  reduction  is  easy ;  when  they  project  inwards  into  the 
temporal  muscles,  they  may  interfere  Avith  the  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

CoiMplications. — In  cases  where  great  violence  has  been  at 
work  the  skull  bones  may  be  fractured,  and  injuries  to  the  brain  may 
exist.  In  fracture  of  the  alveolar  process  looseiiing  of  the  teeth  is 
not  uncommon.  In  these  cases  the  teeth  should  not  be  removed, 
but  replaced  in  their  normal  position,  and  kej^t  there  by  interdental 
splints,  if  necessary.  Hcemorrhage  from  some  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery,  or  fi'om  the  main  trunk,  is  not  uncommon. 
Secondary  hmmorrhage  is  by  no  means  infrequent  after  extensive 
fractures  of  the  upper  jaw.  Injury  to  the  iv/ra-orhital  nerve  some- 
times occurs,  leading  to  anaesthesia  of  a  part  of  the  cheek,  or  to 
neuralgia. 

Treatmeut. — It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  however 
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comminuted  the  fracture  may  be,  a,ll  fragments,  even  if  only  sliglitly 
adherent,  should  be  preserved.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  these 
comminuted  fragments  nearly  always  unite.  If  the  fragments  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  inouth,  freqiient  washing  of  the  orai 
cavity  with  antiseptic  lotions  and  insufflation  of  iodoform  powder  is 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  these  fractures,  the 
methods  for  retaining  the  fragments  in  proper  position  a.re  manifold, 
and  only  the  principles  of  treatment  can  be  indicated  here. 

In  many  cases  the  fragments  are  not  loose,  and  remain  firm  in 
their  proper  position,  so  that  no  apparatus  is  necessary. 

When  the  aJreoJar  process  is  fractured,  the  fragments  can  be 
kept  in  position  by  some  form  of  interdental  splint,  or  l:)y  wiring 
together  the  teeth  by  the  methods  that  will  be  described  in  treating 
of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw.    (See  page  171.) 

When  the  wall  of  the  antrwn.  is  fractured  and  depressed,  it  is 
necessary  to  perforate  the  antrum  through  the  canine  fossa,  and  to 
introduce  an  instrument  to  force  the  wall  outwards. 

When  there  is  se'parcUion  of  the  utaxilla',  a  steel  spring  should  be 
used,  which  passes  round  the  back  of  the  head,  and  terminates  in 
front  in  two  pads,  which  press  upon  the  cheeks  and  force  the 
maxilla?  together. 

When  the  malm-  hoiie  is  fractured  and  depressed,  great  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  replacing  it.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make 
an  incision,  and  to  elevate  the  fragments  with  a  suitable  instrument. 

In  tlie  case  of  fracture  and  depression  of  the  zygomatic  arclt  no 
treatment  is  necessary  if  the  lower  jaw  can  be  used  without  any 
trouble.  But  if  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  inteifered 
with,  an  incision  should  be  made,  and  the  depressed  fiagments  must 
be  elevated  and  kept  in  position  by  wiring,  if  necessary. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. — With  rare  exceptions  this 
fracture  is  brought  about  liy  direct  violence.  Among  the  most 
frecjuent  causes  are  blows  received  on  the  jaw  while  fighting,  either 
with  the  fist  or  with  a  weapon,  a  kick  from  a  hoise,  and  a  fall  from 
a  height.  Gunshot  wounds  may  pi'oduce  most  serious  fractures  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  great  comminution  of  the  bone.  The  extractioTi 
of  a  molar  tooth  is  frequently  associated  with  a  slight  fracture  of  the 
alveolar  process,  but  these  fractures  seldom  give  rise  to  any  trouble. 
The  few  cases  of  fracture  by  indirect  violence  are  caused  by  muscular 
action — as,  for  example,  a  severe  fit  of  coughing. 

Scat  of  tSie  fi-siiclHrf . —  In  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the 
fracture  is  situated  in  the  bodij  of  the  bone.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  body  is  more  exposed  to  injury  and  less  pro- 
tected by  muscles  than  the  ramus.  The  most  common  seat  of 
fracture  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canine  tooth  and  mental 
foramen,  this  being  the  weakest  part  of  the  bone.  Fracture  some- 
times occurs  through  the  sijmphT/sis  menti.  Fiacture  of  the  ranitis 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  comparatively  rare.  It  generally  occurs  at  one 
of  three  places — namely,  the  angle,  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  or  the 
coronoid  process. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  characteristic  of  all  fractures  are 
usually  well  marked. 

(1)  Deformity  is  nearly  always  present  when  the  fracture  is  in 
front  of  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  According  to 
Hamilton,  however,  there  is  sometimes  no  deformity  at  all  in 
fractures  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  larger  anterior  fragment  is  displaced  downwards,  and  the 
smaller  posterior  fragment  outwards,  so  that  it  overlaps  the  anterior 
fragment.  Sometimes,  however,  the  converse  exists,  the  anterior 
fragment  overrides  the  posterior.  According  to  Malgaigne,  the 
fracture  through  the  body  is  nearly  always  oblique,  the  anterior 
larger  fragment  being  fractured  at  the  expense  of  its  internal 
surface,  and  the  smaller  posterior  fragment  at  the  expense  of  its 
external  surface.  Here  again  the  converse  is  sometimes  met  with. 
The  downward  displacement  of  the  anterior  fragment  is  due  to 
muscular  action,  chiefly  the  muscles  passing  from  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  hyoid  bone.  The  posterior  fragment  is  drawn  firmly  upwards 
by  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  so  that 
tlie  teeth  press  against  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  otitward  dis- 
placement of  the  posterior  fragment  may  be,  in  part,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  but  it  is  chiefly  diie  to 
the  direction  of  the  violence  causing  the  fracture. 

When  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  fractured,  the  displacement  is 
considerable,  the  condyle  being  drawn  inwards  and  forwards  by  the 
external  pterygoid,  and  the  rest  of  the  jaw  deviating  to  the  opposite 
side,  owing  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  other  external  pterygoid. 

In  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  the  displacement  is  not  so 
great  as  one  would  expect.  Owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle  on  to  the  body  of  the  lowei'  jaw,  the 
fractured  portion  is  not  as  a  rule  much  displaced. 

(2)  The  degree  of  mobility  that  is  present  depends  upon  tlie 
situation  of  the  fracture.  If  it  be  situated  in  the  usual  position, 
the  degree  of  mobility  is  moderate.  When  the  ascending  ramus, 
however,  is  fractured,  there  may  be  scarcely  any  mobility.  The 
greatest  amount  of  movement  is  present  in  a  double  fracture  of  the 
body,  where  the  central  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest. 

(3)  Crepitus  can  nearly  always  be  obtained. 

(4)  Pain  is  severe,  as  a  rule.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lacei'ation 
of  such  sensitive  structures  as  the  gums,  and  may  sometimes  be 
increased  by  injury  to  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

(5)  Slight  koimorrhage  from  the  mouth,  due  to  laceration  of  the 
gums,  is  a  frequent  symptom. 

(6)  Dribbling  of  saliim  is  usually  present,  and  is  a  source  of 
considei'able  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Complications. — If  we  exclude  the  effects  of  firearms,  wounds 
of  the  face  are  met  with  only  in  very  severe  fractures,  such  as  that 
caused  by  a  kick  from  a  liorse.  Such  wounds  usually  heal  very 
well,  and  with  care  in  the  treatment,  but  little  deformity  need 
result. 
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Severe  hcemorrhage  is  very  rare.  As  a  rule,  the  inferior  dental 
artery  escapes  injury.  In  one  case  of  alarming  liEemorrhage  it  was 
necessary  to  compress  the  common  carotid  artery  with  the  fingers 
for  nearly  three  houx-s  before  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  Secondary 
hfemorrhage,  the  result  of  septic  processes  interfering  with  the 
closure  of  the  vessels,  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  present  days  of 
antiseptic  surgery. 

Loosening  and  dislocation  of  the  teeth  are  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  complications.  If  the  teeth  are  simply  loosened,  they 
should  not  be  removed,  as  they  usually  regain  their  attaclnnent. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  tliat 
no  tooth  is  displaced  and  lodged 
between  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
bones. 

Septic  inflajnmation  of  greater 
or  less  degree  is  usually  present, 
because  nearly  all  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  compound,  commu- 
nicating through  the  lacerated 
gums  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  septic  process  may  be  active 
in  some  confined  space,  and  lead 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The 
bone  may  be  involved  in  the  septic 
inflammation,  and  more  or  less 
necrosis  may  result. 

Injury  to  the  inferior  dental 
nerve  is  a  rare  accident.  A  few 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve  have 

been  described,  and   occasionally  „    ,      i  ,.    ^  , 

'  .  Fig.  .566.— Bandage  for  Fractured  Jaw. 

neuralgia  may  develop  some  time  The  figure  shows  the  manner  of  . ipply- 

.,#fc».,>7.-,wlc.  iiig  the  four-tailed  bandage  iu  fracture 

att.eivvarcis.  _  ,  .  of  the  jaw.  (Pick.) 

Dislocation  of  tlte   lower  jaiv, 
combined  with  fracture,  is  a  very  rare  accident,  only  a  few  cases 
having  been  recorded. 

Tt-catiBieiit. — The  treatment  of  fractured  jaw  varies  according 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injury.  In  all  cases,  however, 
there  are  certain  rules  of  treatment  whicli  must  be  rigidly  observed. 

(1)  The  displacement  must  be  reduced,  and,  what  is  of  especial 
importance,  the  correct  position  of  the  teeth  must  be  restored. 

(2)  A  thorough  cleansing  and,  if  necessary,  scaling  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  prevent  septic  inflammation  in  the.se  com- 
l)ound  fractures  if  the  teeth  are  covered  with  thick  layers  of  decom- 
posing tartar. 

(3)  Whatever  method  may  be  employed  to  li.K  the  broken  ends, 
it  is  important  to  keep  the  jaw  absolutely  at  rest;  therefore,  the 
patient  is  forbidden  to  speak,  and  nourishment  should  be  given  in  a 
liquid  form.  A  convenient  method  for  giving  food  is  to  fix  an  india- 
rubber  tube  on  to  a  feeding  cup,  and  to  pass  the  tube  into  the  month 
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behind  the  last  molar  tooth.  There  is  frequently  a  gap  in  the  front 
part  of  the  mouth  where  a  tooth  has  been  lost,  through  which 
the  tube  can  be  very  conveniently  passed. 

(4)  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  attempts  made  to  arrest  decomposition  by  antiseptic  mouth- 
washes and  ])owders.    For  mouth-washes  a  saturated  solution  of 

peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
or  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  in  80)  is  very 
useful.  If  decomposi- 
tion is  at  all  active, 
iodoform  powder  is  our 
surest  agent. 

The  methods  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the 
fragments  in  apposi- 
tion are  numerous,  and 
in  tlie  choice  of  a  method  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  fracture  and  by  the  facilities  for  treatment  at  his  service. 

Bandages  are  often  employed.  In  simple  uncomplicated  fractures 
a  four-tailed  bandage  is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  fragments 
at  rest  and  in  apposition,  provided  the  rules  above  mentioned  are 
adhered  to. 

It  is  made  Vjy  taking  a  piece  of  strong  calico  bandage  one  yard 
in  length  and  four  inches  in  width, 
with  a  small  slit  in  the  centre  for  the 
chin  to  rest  in ;  each  end  of  the  band- 
age is  slit  up  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  centreof  the  slit.  Having  placed 
the  slit  over  the  chin,  the  two  lower 
portions  of  the  bandage  are  tied  over 
the  vertex,  and  the  two  upper  ones 
well  above  the  occipital  protuberance. 
{See  Fig.  566.)  To  prevent  slipping 
they  may  be  tied  together.  In  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  jaw  union  is  lapid, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week 
.slight  movement  may  often  be  allowed, 

but  no  mastication  should  be  permitted  until  the  beginnmg  ot  tlie 
sixth  week. 

Splints.— li  the  sui3port  afforded  by  the  simple  bandage  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  fragments  in  apposition,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  try  a  guttapercha  splint  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  jaw.  The 
objection  to  this  splint  is  that  it  is  apt  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  decomposing  discharges  of  inflammatory  exudation  and  saliva 
that  are  usually  present.  By  cleansing  and  readjusting  the  splint 
every  day  or  two,  it  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  certain  cases.  It 
is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  guttapercha  about  three  inches  broad 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  one 


rig.  567.— Splint  tor  Fracture  ot  the  Lower  Jaw.  A  piece 
of  guttapercha  cut  iuto  the  proper  shape  for  applying 
in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  (Pick.) 


Fig.  568. — Splint  for  the  Lower  Jaw. 
Tlie  same  piece  of  guttaj- ercha 
as  in  Fig.  567,  moulded  into  a 
splint,  ready  for  applicat  ion  in  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  lower 
jaw.  (Pick.) 
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side  to  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  by  bisecting  it  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  centre  on  each  side.  (See  Fig.  567.)  By  immersion  in 
hot  water,  so  as  to  make  it  soft,  it  is  bent  into  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  568,  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  jaw.  A  hole  is  cut  to  receive 
the  chin.  It  is  then  lined  with  boracic  lint,  and  kept  in  position  by 
a  four-tailed  Ijandage. 

In  addition  to  the  external  splints  tliere  are  various  forms  of 
splints  employed  within  the  mouth.  By  far  the  most  useful  of  the.se 
is  the  interdental  ivire-splint  devised  by  Mr.  Hammond.  Nearly 
all  fractures  that  cannot  be  kejjt  in  position  by  the  simple  methods 
already  described  can  be  very  satisfactorily  treated  by  this  method. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  largely  used  by 
surgeons,  unless  the  assistance  of  a  dentist  is  invoked,  because  in 
order  to  make  a  successful  wire-splint  a  consideralile  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  mechanical 
dentistry  and  manipulation 
within  the  mouth  is  necessary. 
In  fractures  requiring  this 
method  of  treatment,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon — unless 
lie  should  liappen  to  be  well 
trained  in  work  of  this  nature 
— to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  den- 
tist. The  method  of  making 
this  splint  is  best  described 
by  dividing  it  into  five 
stages  : — 

1st  stage. — The  teeth  must 
be  thorouglily  cleansed  from 
all  tartai',  any  decayed  focus 
cleared  out  and  the  cavity  temporarily  tilled.  The  mouth  must  be 
freed  from  mucus  and  saliva  as  much  as  possible,  and  washed  out 
with  a  little  eau-de-cologne  or  alcohol  in  water. 

2nd  stage. — A  suitable  "tray"  must  now  be  chosen  and  filled 
with  soft  wax.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth  and  an  impression 
of  the  teeth  taken,  with  the  fragments  replaced  in  their  normal 
position  if  possible. 

'ird  stage. — From  this  soft  impression  a  plaster-of- Paris  cast  is 
made.  If  the  proper  position  of  the  teeth  has  been  restored,  we 
may  at  once  pass  on  to  the  next  stage.  If,  however,  some  displace- 
ment took  place  while  the  impression  was  being  taken,  the  plaster 
cast  must  be  divided  at  the  seat  of  deformity  anrl  fixed  together 
again,  so  that  there  is  no  deformity. 

4<A  stage. — To  the  plaster  cast  the  wire  splint  is  accurately  fitted 
by  bending  and  hammering.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  piece  of  iron 
wire  and  placing  it  round  the  row  of  teetli ;  at  first  in  front  of  the 
row,  tiien  bending  it  round  the  last  molar  tooth  on  each  side  and 
carrying  it  round  the  back  of  the  row  of  teeth,  finally  soldering  the 
ends  of  the  wire  together. 


Fig.  569.— Hammond's  Splint  for  Fracture  of 
the  Lower  Jaw.  Tlie  figure  shows  the 
collar  of  metal  moulded  to  fit  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  manner  of  tyin^- 
the  teeth  to  the  metal  collar.    (Heath.  ) 
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5th  stage. — The  wii'e  frame  is  now  removed  from  the  plaster  cast 
ind  placed  in  the  mouth,  cai-e  being  taken  accurately  to  reduce  the 
deformity.  Then  cut  several  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire — much  thinner 
than  that  used  for  the  frame — each  about  five  inches  long,  and  make 
one  end  of  the  wire  rather  pointed.  These  should  be  passed  between 
the  teeth,  and  made  to  surround  them,  as  shown  in  Figs.  569,  570. 

Various  other  forms  of  interdental  splints  have  been  used  by 
Hamilton,  Gunning,  Angle,  etc.,  but  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as 
Hammond's. 


Fig,  570. — Hammoud's  Splint  opplied  to  the  Lower  Jaw  (Heath.) 

In  addition  to  internal  and  external  splints,  there  are  splints 
that  are  partly  internal  and  partly  external.  These  are  cumber- 
.some,  and  have  practically  disappeared  from  modern  treatment 
(Haywa.rd's,  Lonsdale's  splints). 

Ligature  of  teeth. — This  method  consists  in  fixing  the  fragments 
by  tying  together  the  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture.  The  mate- 
rial used  is  either  silk  or  wire.  The  control  over  the  mobility  of  the 
fracture  obtained  by  this  method  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  a  very 
grave  objection  to  it  is  that  tlie  teeth  around  which  the  ligature  is 
passed  are  apt  to  become  loose,  and  the  gum  is  often  irritated. 

Wiring  of  the  fragments  has  been  tried  by  several  surgeons,  and 
the  best  method  is  that  described  by  Hugh  Thomas  of  Liverpool. 
Thomas's  method  consists  in  drilling  the  fragments  below  the  tooth- 
sockets,  and  then  passing  a  piece  of  stout  co])per  wire  through  the 
drilled  holes,  and  bringing  the  fi-agments  together  by  coiling  the 
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copper  wire  upon  a  special  "  key  "  made  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  treatment,  the  wire  can  l)e  tightened  from  time  to  time. 

Uiiiiiiitoci  fractsirc  of  t\iv  Sower  jaw  is  very  rarely  met 
with  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  surgical  curiosity.  In  the  same  way  union 
by  fibrous  tissue  and  the  formation  of  a  false  joint  is  seldom  met 
with.  The  treatment  of  the  conditions  clif}ers  in  no  respect  from 
that  employed  in  the  treatment  of  ununited  fractures  generally. 
{See  p.  794,  Vol.  I.) 


XXXVII.    DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD. 


By  HENEY  PERCY  DEAN,  M.S.,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S., 

Assistant  Surgeon  and  Teacher  of  Operative  Swgery  to  the  London  Hospital, 
Surgeon  to  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP. 

As  a  rule,  diseases  occurring  in  the  scalp  present  the  same  charac- 
teristic features  that  are  met  with  when  they  occur  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  any 
special  feature  impressed  upon  the  disease  by  its  presence  in  such  a 
region. 

Inflammatory  diseases. — Cutaneous  eryt^ipelas  is  identi- 
cal in  its  general  characters  with  erysipelas  occurring  in  any  other 
part.  {See  p.  157,  Vol.  I.)  Its  special  interest,  when  situated 
in  the  scalp,  is  concerned  with  the  cerebral  complications  which 
may,  in  some  instances,  develop.  Thus,  lepto-meningitis,  intra- 
cranial abscess,  and  thrombosis  of  the  intra- cranial  blood  sinuses 
are  occasional  complications.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  spreads 
to  the  orbit  and  may  cause  exophthalmos  with  subsequent  optic 
atrophy,  as  in  a  case  recently  vmder  my  care  in  the  London  Hospital. 

Only  in  rare  cases  has  suppuration  of  the  eyeball  resulted. 

There  is  nothing  very  special  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
erysipelas  of  the  scalp.  If  any  exophthalmos  should  supervene,  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  should  be  incised,  and  any  serum  or  pus 
must  be  evacuated  before  the  pressure  on  the  eyeball  and  optic 
nerve  produces  any  serious  change. 

Cellulitis  of  tlie  scalp  is  of  special  interest,  apart  from  the 
danger  of  cerebral  complications,  only  when  it  occurs  beneath  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis,  in  the  so-called  "dangerous  area"  of  the  scalp. 
Owing  to  the  slight  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis  to  the  underlying 
pericranium,  inflammatory  exudation  readily  finds  its  waj''  between 
these  two  structures  and  may  completely  lift  up  the  scalp.  The 
pus  remains  within  the  limits  of  attachment  of  the  epicranial 
aponeurosis,  and  tends  to  point  at  the  most  dependent  parts,  namely, 
usually  at  the  side  of  the  scalp,  either  immediately  above  the 
zygoma  or  just  behind  the  ear ;  less  commonly  in  the  frontal  or 
occipital  region.  By  early  and  free  incisions  at  the  most  dependent 
points,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  main  arteries  of  the  scalp,  and  with 
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free  drainage,  the  disease  rapidly  subsides.  Owing  to  the  great 
vascularity  of  the  scalp  it  is  seldom  that  any  sloughing  occurs.  The 
pericranium  may  lie  destroyed  over  lai'ge  areas  of  the  bone  without 
any  necrosis  of  the  latter  taking  j^l^ce.  The  slight  nutrient  and 
osteogenetic  functions  of  the  pericranium  have  been  already  alluded 
to.    {See  page  134.) 

Sinuses  of  the  sca/ji  resulting  from  previous  cellulitis  may  Ije 
very  intractable.  This  is  probal>ly  due  to  the  mobility  of  the  epi- 
cranial aponeurosis,  and  in  these  cases  Hilton's  method  of  treatment 
is  generally  successful.  This  method  consists  in  firmlj^  strapping 
the  scalp  so  that  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  kept  at  rest  and  the 
scalp  is  maintained  in  firm  contact  with  the  underlying  bone. 

Abscesses  of  tlic  scalp  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
classified  according  to  their  cause  or  their  situation.  An  abscess 
of  the  scalp  may  remain  localised  to  one  of  the  planes,  or  l)y 
extension  may  involve  all  of  them.    These  planes  are  : — 

(«)  The  dense  tissue  of  the  scalp  superficial  to  the  epicranial 
aponeurosis. 

(b)  The  area  beneath  the  epicranial  ajioneurosis. 

(c)  The  area  beneath  the  pericranium. 

In  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cranial  1)ones,  espe- 
cially in  the  former,  collections  of  purulent  material  frequently 
occur,  forming  the  so-called  "cold  abscesses."  These  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  Diseases  of  the  Skull.     {See  page  184.) 

Nearly  all  the  other  abscesses  of  the  scalp  are  caused  )jy  v  arious 
kinds  of  saprogenic  micro-organisms. 

When  acute,  and  situated  in  the  dense  tissue  of  the  scalp,  they 
may  be  very  painful. 

Multiple  abscesses  of  the  scalp  are  common  in  children,  especially 
in  association  with  eczema  and  impetigo. 

There  is  nothing  .special  in  the  treatment  of  these  septic  abscesses. 
An  incision  into  them  with  aseptic  or  antiseptic  precautions,  scraping 
out  of  the  cavity  and  drainage,  are  suHicient.  In  the  abscesses  so 
frequently  met  with  in  children  very  rapid  healing  may  be  obtained 
Ijy  puncturing  thenj  in  two  places,  scraping  the  interior  with  a  small 
sharp  spoon  and  applying  elastic  pressure. 

Ulcers  of  the  scalp  caused  by  suppui-ation  of  wounds,  by  the 
extension  of  pustules,  or  of  patches  of  eczema,  call  for  no  special 
description.  They  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  all  ulcers 
of  the  scalp  have  the  potentiality  of  causing  intra-cranial  compli- 
cations. The  same  remark  will  apply  ecjually  well  to  the  syphilitic, 
tuberculous,  epitheliomatous,  and  rodent  ulcers.  Boils,  carbuncles, 
anthi'ax,  and  other  inflammatory  affecti(.)ns  of  the  scalj)  call  for  no 
special  comment. 

Tumours  of  the  scalp. — Tumours  of  the  scalp  may  originate 
either  in  the  c<lnnecti^-e  tissue  or  in  the  ei)ithelium  and  its  appendages. 
Various  tumours  arising  in  coiuiection  with  the  vessels  of  the  scalp 
are  of  consideraVjle  importance. 

A.  Tumours  arising  in  connective  tissue.  —  With  the 
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exception  of  sai'coniata  these  tumours  are  non-malignant  in  character. 
Sarcomata  very  seldom  originate  in  the  scalp  itself,  and  present  no 
special  characters.    The  commoner  tumours  are  the  following : — 

Fibromata. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  ordinary  fibroma  and 
the  molluscum  fibrosum.  The  ordinary  fibromata  are  very  seldom 
met  with  in  the  scalp,  and  may  be  pedunculated  or  sessile.  If 
allowed  to  grow  to  any  considerable  size  they  may  ulcerate  and  lead 
to  septic  complications.    {See  p.  458,  Vol.  I.) 

Mollv.scuDi  Jibrosiiin  of  the  scalp,  sometimes  called  eJepliantiasis 

of  the  scalp  or 
'pachydermatocele,  is 
a  rare  disease,  con- 
sisting in  an  over- 
growth of  the  skin 
and  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue. 

Its  common  seat 
is  the  occipital  re- 
gion, and  it  usually 
occurs  in  females 
(Vol.  I.  Fig.  108). 
It  grows  very  gra- 
dually, is  quite 
painless,  and  may 
reach  an  enoi'mous 
size,  forming  huge 
pendulous  masses 
as  large  as,  or  even 
larger  than,  the 
patient's  head.  The 
tumour  is  quite 
characteristic,  and 
could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  anj^thing 
else.  Sometimes 
the  form  of  small 


Fig.  571.— Lipoma  suiierficial  tu  tlie  Temporal  Fascia.  (Sutton.) 


cause  inconvenience  to  the 
the  treatment  of  molluscum 


molluscum  fibrosum  of  the  scalp  may  occur  in 
discrete  tumours. 

Treatment. — If  ordinary  fibromata 
patient  they  should  be  excised.  In 
fibrosum  success  has  occasionally  followed  continuous  pressure. 
Before  the  days  of  antiseptic  surgery  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  their 
partial  or  complete  removal. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  lai'ge  portions  of  the  growth  can 
be  removed  without  danger,  so  that  the  inconvenience  may  be 
diminished  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  treatment  has  super- 
.seded  injections  with  iodine,  etc. 

Liipoinata. — These  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
scalp.  In  rare  instances  they  are  pedunculated.  They  are  fre- 
quently situated  under  the    epicranial    aponeurosis,  and  in  the 
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temporal  region  they  have  been  found  under  the  temporal  fascia. 
The  frontal  region  is  a  favourite  site  (Fig.  571).  When  situated 
beneath  the  temporal  fascia  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  recognise 
their  nature.  Occasionally  they  cause  pain  by  pressing  upon  sur- 
rounding nerves,  and  in  these  cases  they  should  certainly  be  removed. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  pain  or  inconvenience  the  question  of 
removal  can  l)e  left  as  a  matter  cjuite  pei'sonal  to  the  patient.  [See 
p.  452,  Vol.  1.) 

lUyoiiiata. — A  case  of  myoma  has  Ijeen  met  with  in  the 
occipital  region  of  the  scalp  of  a  female  child  three  weeks  old. 
When  removed  it  was  found  to  be  encapsuled,  and  on  careful 
microscopical  examination  it  exhiljited  the  characters  of  a  myoma. 

An^cioiimta. — These  may  be  divided  into  na'vi  and  the 
plexiform  angeiomata  or  cirsoid  aneurysms.  {See  pp.  462  and  577, 
Vol.  I.) 

(1)  JVrevi. — These  are  ^•ery  commonly  seated  on  the  scalp  and 
fall  into  three  groups — 
(a)  The  capillary. 
(h)  The  cavernous, 
(c)  The  mixed. 

Of  these  the  pure  cavernous  is  the  least  common.  They  may  be 
situated  at  any  spot,  but  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  fronto- 
temporal  region.  Virchow  has  pointed  out  that  they  tend  to  occur 
with  special  frequency  in  the  region  of  the  branchial  arches,  pi-o- 
baljly  arising  from  the  vascular  tissue  of  those  arches. 

Thus  a  favourite  site  is  in  the  fronto-nasal  region,  where  in  the 
foetus  the  fronto-nasal  fold  unites  with  tlie  mandiVjular  arch,  and  in 
the  auriculo-temporal  region  at  the  extremit}^  of  the  first  ))ranchial 
cleft. 

They  present  the  usual  characters  of  ntevi. 

In  a  few  cases  distinct  pulsation  may  Ije  present,  and  such  a 
case  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  plexiform  angeioma  (cirsoid 
aneurysm).  Indeed,  we  must  remember  that  occasionally  a  nrevus 
develops  into  a  plexiform  angeioma,  and  there  is  probably  everj^ 
grade  of  transition  between  them.  Nievi  cause  ati'ophy  of  the 
hair  of  the  scalp,  and  may  produce  extensive  changes  in  the  under- 
lying bone. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  bai-l)arous  methods  of  ligature  and 
the  injection  of  coagulating  fluids,  etc.,  have  practically  disappeared 
from  modern  surgery.  The  methods  usually  enq^loyed  at  the 
present  day  for  na?vi  of  the  scalp  are  excision  by  the  knife  and 
destruction  by  the  thermo-cauter3\  The  use  of  electrolysis  in  the 
treatment  of  n;evi  of  the  scalp  is  a  tedious  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  procedure. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  concerning  nsevi  in  the  region  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle.  In  the  past,  surgeons  have  avoided  them  until 
closure  of  the  fontanelle,  owing  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
intra-cranial  suppuration. 

There  seems  no  douljt  that  they  may  l)e  in  direct  vascular 
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communication  with  the  vessels  of  the  meninges.  With  antiseptic 
precautions,  however,  the  removal  of  these  naevi  is  without  danger, 
and  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  convenient. 

(2)  Plexiform  angeioma  (cirsoid  aneurysm,  arterial  varix, aneurysm 
by  anastomosis,  angeioma  racemosum). — These  tumours  are  frequently 
termed  cirsoid  aneurysms,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  in  both  cases  arteries  are  concerned,  cirsoid  aneurysm 
and  ordinary  aneurysm  have  nothing  in  common.  A  plexiform 
angeioma  is  a  tumour  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  numerous  dilated 
and  tortuous  arteries  ;  sometimes  the  veins,  and  even  the  caj^illaries 
are  involved  in  the  disease.  The  favourite  seat  of  these  tumours  is 
in  connection  with  the  superficial  temporal,  the  occipital,  and  the 
facial  arteries.  The  first  two  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  affected, 
hence  the  tumour,  in  its  early  stages,  is  nearly  always  limited  to  the 
forehead  and  scalp.  They  are  usually  present  in  early  childhood, 
but  frequently  do  not  appear  until  adult  life  ]  they  are  occasionally 
congenital. 

jEtiology. — The  mode  of  origination  of  these  tumours  is  very 
obscure.  A  history  of  previous  injury  is  often  given  by  the 
parents  of  the  patient,  or  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  many 
pathologists  attribute  the  disease  to  the  injury. 

Although  injury  may  possibly  account  for  the  development  of 
these  angeiomata  some  time  after  birth,  no  such  explanation  can  be 
accepted  for  those  cases  where  the  tumour  is  present  at  birth  (con- 
genital plexiform  angeioma).  Virchow  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  this  disease,  like  najvus,  had  a  predilection  for  certain  sites 
{see  page  177),  and  his  views  have  been  still  fui'ther  elaborated  by 
Heine,  who  considers  that  plexiform  angeiomata,  at  any  rate  the 
congenital  ones,  result  from  the  dilatation  of  arteries  in  the  cephalic 
visceral  arches.  Cases  developing  after  birth  are  considered  by 
Broca  to  originate,  as  the  result  of  injury,  in  small  congenital  nsevi 
which  had  escaped  notice  dui-ing  infancy. 

Pathological  anatomy. — In  the  early  stage  the  arteries  begin  to 
dilate  and  to  increase  in  length,  hence  their  tortuosity.  The  middle 
coat  is  found  to  be  thickened,  the  increase  in  size  being  chiefly 
formed  by  connective  tissue.  Later,  the  middle  and  outer  coats 
become  atrophied,  in  some  places  more  than  in  others,  producing 
characteristic  pouch-like  dilatations.  The  component  vessels  have 
a  great  disposition  to  be  arranged  parallel  to  one  another. 

By  the  absorption  of  the  walls  of  some  of  the  pouches,  neigh- 
bouring vessels  are  placed  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
the  aggregated  mass  of  dilated  arteries  may,  in  some  places,  become 
transformed  into  a  cavernous-like  tissue.  In  the  atrophied  muscular 
coat  there  is  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration. 

In  some  cases  the  veins  appear  to  be  little  if  at  all  afiected.  In 
other  cases,  however,  they  may  be  markedly  dilated  and  varicose, 
and  the  capillaries  are  said  to  be  occasionally  involved  in  the 
disease.  As  the  tumour  increases  in  size  the  neighbouring 
tissues  suffer. 
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The  scalp  over  and  around  the  tumour  l^ecomes  atrophied,  and 
the  hairs  drop  out.  Deep  grooves  may  form  in  the  undei'lying  Ixme, 
and  occasionally  the  latter  is  actually  perforated. 

Symptoms. — The  appearance  is  very  characteristic.  The  tumour 
forms  a  diffused  spongy  mass,  with  a  peculiar  uneven  surface,  and 
in  advanced 
cases  there  may 
be  numerous 
rounded  projec- 
tions rising  aljove 
the  general  level 
of  the  swelling. 
The  skin  over 
the  tumour  is 
usually  bluish  in 
tint,  and  a  nte- 
void  condition  is 
often  present. 
At  the  margin 
of  the  swelling 
the  tortuous  and 
dilated  artei-ial 
trunks  are  more 
distinct  than  in 
the  central  em- 
bossed mass.  Pul- 
sation is  gene- 
rally very  evi- 
dent in  the  tu- 
mour, and  this, 
together  with  the 
size  of  the  swell- 
ing, may  be  di- 
minished by  com- 
pressing the  chief 
trunks  feeding 
it.  By  pressing 
upon  the  tumour 
it  can  be  more 
or  less  emptied 

of  blood.  AVith  the  stethoscope  a  murmur  may  be  heard  ;  usually 
loud  and  of  a  blowing  character.  In  some  cases  the  tempei'ature 
of  the  skin  over  the  tumour  is  raised  from  P  to  2°  F.  In  bad 
cases,  giddiness  and  headache,  or  neuralgic  pains,  may  distress 
the  patient  and  prevent  sleep.  The  condition  generally  tends 
to  increase,  and  the  tumour  may,  in  rare  instances,  become  very 
extensive,  reaching  down  the  neck  to  the  clavicle  (Fig.  572). 
It  is  stated  that  extension  of  the  disease  is  favoured  Ijy  the  onset 
of  puberty,  and  by  high  living  and  violent  exercise.    The  sjnnptoms 


-Plexifiinn  Aiigeiomn,  starti)ig  in  the  tempoial  region  ami 
giaihuilly  invading  the  nccl^.   (Bi-escliet. ) 
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are  frequently  worse  after  each  meal  and  during  menstruation.  As 
the  condition  advances  the  scalp  becomes  inflamed,  and  one  of  the 
vessels  may  be  perforated,  causing  haemorrhage,  sometimes  of 
alarming  magnitude.  In  one  case,  where  the  skull  was  perforated, 
the  blood  escaped  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  caused  fatal  com- 
pression of  the  brain. 

Diagnosis. — So  characteristic  is  the  appearance  of  a  plexiform 
angeioma,  that  confusion  with  other  tumours  of  the  scalp  is  scarcely 
possible.  In  slight  cases  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  a  cavernous  nsevus,  especially  in  those  instances 
where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  cavernous  neevus  may  develop  into 
a  plexiform  angeioma. 

Prognosis. — In  some  cases  the  tumovir  may  remain  stationary, 
especially  if  all  injurious  influences  be  warded  off.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  progress  indefinitel}^  until 
repeated  haemorrhages,  septic  complications,  or  some  intercurrent 
malady  brings  the  patient's  life  to  a  close. 

Treatment. — In  the  past  the  treatment  of  plexiform  angeioma 
has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  It  was  not  until  the  condition  was 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  new  growth  than  as  an  "  aneurysm  "  that 
any  uniform  success  was  obtained.  It  is  instructive  to  pass  in 
review  the  various  methods  that  have  been  employed. 

(a)  Contmuous  compression.  —  Direct  pressure  applied  con- 
tinuously for  some  time,  in  some  cases  as  long  as  a  year,  is  painful, 
dangerous,  and  unsuccessful. 

ip)  Ligature  of  the  main  arterial  trunks. — Numerous  observations 
have  definitely  proved  that  ligature  of  the  main  arterial  trunks, 
whether  of  the  innominate  artery,  of  one  or  both  common  or 
external  carotid  arteries,  or  of  the  vessels  immediately  feeding  the 
tumour,  is  dangerous  to  the  patient  and  seldom  of  any  utility. 

(c)  Destruction  of  the  tumour. — Attempts  have  often  been  made 
to  destroy  the  tumour  by  the  application  of  various  caustics,  by  the 
actual  and  galvanic  cautery,  and  by  other  barbarous  methods,  with- 
out success. 

(f/)  Methods  to  cause  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  the  tumour. — 
This  has  been  attempted  with  galvano-puncture,  by  the  injection  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  by  the  use  of  the  obnoxious  seton.  The 
successes  are  few,  and  the  dangers  are  many. 

(e)  Removal  of  the  tumour. — Unless  the  tumour  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  in  such  cases  no  treatment  is  of  any  avail,  removal  of  the 
tumour  is  the  only  rational  method,  and  of  recent  years  this  line  of 
treatment  has  been  adopted  with  considerable  success.  The  chief 
danger  is  that  of  hiemorrhage,  and  with  care  this  need  not  be  ex- 
cessive. All  the  feeding-trunks  of  any  size  should  be  tied  or 
secured  by  acupressure,  or  by  direct  pi'essure,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  tumour  should  be  excised  ;  any  feeding- vessel  pre- 
viously unsecured  may  then  be  picked  up  by  foi'ceps  and  tied.  The 
raw  surface  should  be  covered  as  much  as  possible  with  grafts  of  epi- 
thelium according  to  the  method  of  Thiersch.    {See  p.  577,  Vol.  I.) 
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(3)  Arterial  aneurysms. — These  may  occur  in  tlie  scalp,  and  are 
nearly  always  traumatic  in  ori2;in.  The  usual  site  is  in  some  branch 
of  the  superficial  temporal  artery.  Aneurysms  of  other  scalp  arteries 
are  surgical  curiosities.  They  present  no  special  feature  in  their 
symptoms  or  diagnosis.  The  treatment  is  satisfactoiy,  and  consists 
in  excising  the  sac  and  ligaturing  the  vessel  at  each  end  of  it.  (S^e 
p.  622,  Vol.  I.) 

(4)  Arterio-venons  aneibrijsms. — When  situated  in  the  scalp  they 
are  always  caused  by  some  injury.  They  are  very  rare,  and  may 
simulate,     to  a 

certain  extent, 
plexiform  angei- 
oma. 

The  proper 
treatment  is  to 
ligature  the  vessels 
above  and  below 
the  swelling,  and 
then  to  remove 
the  aneurysmal 
sac.  [See  p.  633, 
Vol.  I.) 

B.  Tumours 
arising  in  epi- 
thelium and  its 
appendages. 
I' a  |»B  1 1 4»  ma .  — 
These  frequently 
occur  in  the  scalp, 
but  present  no 
special  features. 
They  may  be  much 
irritated  by  comlj- 
ing  and  brushing 

the  hair,  so  that  their  early  rem()\-al  is  strongly  indicated. 

E|>Btlli<>lioiii:i. — Growths  of  this  nature  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  scalp,  and  do  not  differ  in  character  from  epithelioma  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Early  and  complete  removal,  \vith 
Thiersch's  skin-grafting,  if  necessary,  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Sebaceous  cysts  (atheromatous  cysts  or  wens). — These  very 
frequently  occur  in  the  scalp,  and  may  }>&  very  numerous.  They 
are  never  in  any  way  attached  to  the  pericranium,  nor  do  they 
cause  any  depression  in  the  bone.  The  chief  point  (if  importance 
in  the  treatment  is  that  every  vestige  of  the  cyst  wall  sliould  be 
removed. 

The  best  method  is  carefully  to  dissect  out  the  cyst  from  the 
surrounding  tissue.  As  a  rule,  this  is  a  simple  matter  :  but  in  cases 
where  the  cyst  has  become  inflamed  and  where  adhesions  to  sur- 
rounding structures  have  formed,  it  is  by  no  means  ^■asy.    In  these 


Fig.  573. — Cutaneous  Ilnrn  :  tlie  wii.low  Dimanclie.  (Sutton.) 
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cases  the  most  thorough  method  is  to  remove  some  of  the  adjacent 
tissue  with  the  cyst  wall,  and  to  excise  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin  over 
the  most  adherent  part  of  the  cyst.  A  method  often  recommended 
is  to  transfix  the  cyst  by  cutting  from  the  deep  surface  towards  the 
skin,  and  then  to  pull  out  with  forceps  the  two  halves  of  the  cyst 

wall.  This  method 
is  objectionable, 
because  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent 
contamination  of 
the  wound  by  the 
possibly  septic 
contents  of  the 
cyst. 

Changes  in  se- 
baceous cysts.  — 
Sebaceous  cysts 
may  remain  of 
small  size,  causing 
no  inconvenience 
for  years,  and  may 
even  spontane- 
ously disappear. 
In  most  cases, 
sooner  or  later, 
probably  as  the 
result  of  injury, 
the  cyst  becomes 
inflamed.  This  in- 
flammation may 
subside  without 
rupture  of  the 
cyst,  but  as  a  rule 
the  skin  over  it 
becomes  thin  and 
finally  gives  way, 
allowing  the  septic 
contents  to  escape 
more  or  less  com- 


Fiff.  674.- 


-Septic  Granulation  Tissue,  spreading  from  a  neglected 
seliaceous  cyst.  (Hutchinson.) 


pletely. 

In  other  cases  the  contents  may  decompose  and  escape  from  an 
aperture  in  the  skin,  without  any  signs  of  inflanmiation.  The 
decomposing  contents  may  cause  most  offensive  odours.  By  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  a  sebaceous  cyst  thi-ough  an  aperture 
in  the  skin  and  the  loss  of  moisture  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  firm 
horny  structure  may  be  formed,  which  tends  slowly  to  increase  in 
size  by  the  gradual  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst.  These  are 
called  sebaceous  horns,  of  which  a  good  example  is  seen  in  Fig.  573. 

Inflamed  sebaceous  cysts,  which  have  been  allowed  to  burst,  and 
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in  which  no  treatment  has  been  adopted,  may  form  extensive  ulcers. 
This  ulceration  is  due  to  infection  with  septic  micro-organisms,  and 
may  extend  widely  over  the  scalp,  j^roducing  an  apjjearance  not  unlike 
that  of  epithelioma  (Fig.  574).  This  is  sometimes  termed  "Cock's 
peculiar  tumoui',"  after  the  surgeon  who  first  described  it.  It  is  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  new  growth  but  simply 
an  extension  of  septic  inflammation  from  a  neglected  seljaceous  cyst 

Sometimes  the  supi^urating  sebaceous  cyst  may,  if  neglected, 
take  on  an  epitheliomatous  form  of  growth,  and  run  the  clinical 
course  of  ordinary  epithelioma. 

Dei-juoid  cysts.— If  we  exclude  the  dermoid  cysts  met  with 
at  or  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  those  of  the  cranium  are 
decidedly  rare.  They  are  usually  situated  in  the  region  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle,  and  have  been  termed  by  Lannelongue  hregmatic 
or  fontanelle  cysts.  They  are  usually  in  the  median  line,  and  next  to 
the  anterior  fontanelle  they  are  most  fi'equent  in  the  region  of  the 
glabella.  Occasionally  they  are  present  in  the  occipital  region. 
When  the  cyst  is  not  over  a  fontanelle,  there  is  generally  a  fibrous 
])and  passing  from  the  cyst  through  a  hole  in  the  bone  to  l)e  attached 
to  the  dura  mater. 

In  other  cases,  although  the  underlying  bone  may  not  be  per- 
forated, there  is  always  a  depression  in  the  bone.  It  has  been 
usual  to  ascribe  this  dejaression  to  the  jji'essure  exerted  by  the 
cyst  upon  it.  Bland  Sutton,  however,  explains  the  formation  of 
the  cysts  in  the  following  way :  "  Morjjhologically  considered,  the 
bony  framework  of  the  skull  is  an  additional  element  to  the 
primitive  cranium,  which  is  represented  by  the  dura  mater,  and, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show,  the  tei-m  extra-cranial 
should  strictly  apply  to  all  tissues  outside  the  dura  mater.  In 
surgical  practice  we  find  it  convenient  to  regard  the  Ijones  as  the 
bounflary  of  the  skull,  but  morphologically  this  is  inaccurate  ;  the 
skull-lx)nes  must  be  I'egarded  as  secondary  cranial  elements.  Early 
in  emliryonic  life  the  dura  mater  and  skin  are  in  contact ;  gradually 
the  base  and  poitions  of  the  side-walls  of  the  membranous  cranium 
chonflrify,  thus  separating  the  skin  from  the  dura  mater.  In  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  bone  develops  between  the  dura  mater  and  its 
cutaneous  cap  ;  but  the  skin  and  dura  mater  remain  in  contact 
along  the  various  sutures,  even  for  a  year  or  more  after  birth.  This 
relation  of  the  dura  mater  and  skin  persists  longest  in  the  region 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  torcular. 
Should  the  skin  be  imperfectly  separated,  or  a  portion  remain  per- 
sistently adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  it  would  act  j^recisely  as  a 
tumour  germ,  and  give  rise  to  a  dermoid  cyst.  Such  a  tumour  may 
retain  its  original  attachment  to  the  dura  mater,  and  its  pedicle 
become  surrounded  by  bone  ;  the  dermoid  would  lie  outside  the 
bone,  but  he  lodged  in  a  depression  on  its  surface,  with  an  aperture 
transmitting  its  pedicle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tumour  may 
become  separated  from  the  skin  by  bone  ;  it  would  then  project  on 
the  inner  surface,  or  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater. 
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"If  this  view  of  the  origin  of  dermoids  of  the  scalp  be  admitted, 
we  must,  then,  sHghtly  modify  our  teaching,  and  say  that  the 
depressions  in  which  dermoids  of  the  cranium  are  lodged  arise  as 
impei'fections  in  the  developmental  process,  and  are  not  due  to 
absorption  induced  by  the  pressure  they  exert ;  further,  the  fibrous 
connection  of  such  dermoids  with  the  underlying  dura  mater  is 
primary,  not  accidental."    (See  p.  488,  Vol.  I.) 

Sei'OMS  cysts. — These  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  their  pathology 
is  obscure.  Some  of  them  are  possibly  meningoceles,  in  which  the 
communication  with  the  dura  mater  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
development  of  bone  across  the  hole.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  serous  cysts  have  originated  from  hsematomata. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Inflammatory  diseases. — It  has  been  customary  to  describe 
as  separate  diseases  inflammation  of  the  pericranium,  i.e.  pericranitis, 
and  inflammation  of  the  bone  itself,  i.e.  cranitis.  When  both  struc- 
tures were  aifected  the  term  osteo-periostif  is  was  used. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however  (see  page  134),  that 
the  pericranium  is  by  no  means  an  important  structure,  and  that  it 
does  not  play  such  an  essential  part  in  the  nutrition  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  bone  as  does  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones.  Owing 
to  the  slight  importance  of  inflammation  of  the  pericranium  alone, 
it  is  better  to  discard  the  term  pericranitis,  and  to  include,  under 
the  term  osteomyelitis,  inflammations  of  the  cranial  bones  and  the 
membrane  covering  them.  As  a  rule,  osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial 
bones  is  caused  by  septic  infection  taking  place  in  a  wound  of  the 
scalp  or  bone,  and  this  may  be  termed  septic  osteomyelitis. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  injury  plays  a  small  part,  if  any,  in  the 
production  of  the  disease.  The  pathology  and  clinical  features 
of  these  cases  are  similar  to  the  cases  occurring  in  the  long  bones, 
and  may  be  tei'med  ctcitte  infective  osteomyelitis.  (See  p.  880, 
Vol.  I.) 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones  are  sometimes  a  result  of 
septic  osteomyelitis.  Thus,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones 
may  follow  an  acute  septic  inflammation  of  them.  The  majority 
of  chronic  diseases,  however,  are  due  either  to  syphilis  or  tubercle. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  classify  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  skull  in  the  following  way  : — 

1 .  Osteomyelitis — 

(a)  Septic  osteomyelitis. 

(6)  Acute  infective  osteomyelitis. 

2.  Tuberculous  disease. 

3.  Syphilitic  disease. 

1.  (a)  Septic  osteomyelitis.— This  is  often  met  with  after 
compound,  depressed,  and  punctured  fractures  of  the  skull.  Dirt, 
containing  infective  organisms,  easily  gets  into  the  wound.  The 
veins  of  the  diploe  become  thrombosed,  nnd  the  activity  of  the 
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micro-organisms  leads  to  necrosis  of  a  greater  or  smaller  pi.irtion 
of  bone.  In  these  cases  pus  is  very  lial;)le  to  accumulate  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  forming  the  subcranial  abscess  already 
described.  {See  page  132.)  The  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in 
vigorous  antisepsis  and  free  drainage. 

(h)  Aesate  iaifet'tive  ost«'«»6Ba.vf  latas  or  aciito  iiocroslsi. — It 
has  frequently  been  denied  that  this  disease  can  affect  the  cranial 
bones ;  and  it  has  always  lieen  considered  a  disease  j^eculiar  to 
the  long  bone.  There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  cases  of  acute 
infective  osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial  bones  do  occur  occasionally. 

They  run  a  course  identical  with  the  same  disease  of  the  long 
bones.  Treatment  must  be  prompt  and  energetic.  Trephining  in 
the  inflamed  area  and  free  removal  of  the  infected  bone  are 
necessary. 

2.  'l'iifoes"<"iilot5»*  rtiseaso. — In  former  j^ears  cases  of  caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  skull-bones  were  either  considered  as  diseases  in 
themselves,  or  were  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  syi:)hilis.  At  the 
present  day  we  recognise  forms  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  cranial 
bones  having  very  specific  characters,  and,  as  a  rule,  easily  distin- 
guished from  syphilitic  or  other  affections.  These  special  characters 
are  : — 

That  the  disease  commences  in  the  bone  itself. 
That  it  secondarily  affects  the  dura  mater  internally,  and  the 
pericranium  externally. 

That  it  is  very  chronic  in  its  course. 

That  it  is  not  accompanied  by  hypei'trophic  changes  in  the 
bone,  i.e.  there  are  no  osteophytes  or  bosses  as  in  syphilis. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  disease. 

(«)  Tuberculosis  perforaiis  (Volckmann),  in  whicli  a  sequestrum 
f<_)rms,  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone.  This  may  separate 
spontaneously  and  leave  a  hole  with  smooth  edges  in  the  bone. 

(6)  In  some  cases  the  diploc  and  external  table  are  destroyefl 
over  a  small  area  without  complete  perforation. 

(c)  There  is  a  third  variety  in  which  tubercular  granulation  tissue 
infiltrates  the  bone,  and  spreads  widely  between  it  and  the  dura 
mater.    In  my  experience  this  is  the  most  common  form. 

Symptoms. — These  maybe  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages. 

A.  The  latent  stage. — In  which  no  sym^'toms  are  C(jnq)lained  of,  or 
jierhaps  there  may  l.»e  slight  uneasiness  or  tenderness  in  some  part 
of  the  skull. 

B.  Abscess  stage. — In  which  a  slow-growing,  painless,  fluctuating 
swelling  forms — a  cold  abscess,  in  fact. 

By  the  time  this  stage  is  reached  pei-foration  of  the  cranial  Ijone 
has  generally  taken  place. 

C.  Sinus  stage. — In  which  one  or  more  sinuses  are  present,  dis- 
charging a  slight  amount  of  pus — frequently  foul-smelling,  and 
surrounded  by  unhealthy  granulation  tissue. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  difKculty  is  in  the  abscess  stage,  to  distin- 
guish between  a  broken-down  gumma  and  a  tuberculous  abscess. 
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The  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  a  week  may  aid  us  in 
the  diagnosis.  Signs  of  syphiUs  or  tubercle  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  should  be  looked  for. 

Treatment.  — In  my  experience  this  is  very  satisfactor}- .    If  care 

be  taken  to  remove  all  the 
diseased  bone  the  wounds 
generallj^  heal  up.  In  the 
infiltrating  variety  it  may 
l)e  necessary  to  remove  a ' 
considerable  amount  of 
bone  with  a  gouge  forceps 
in  order  to  scrape  away 
the  granulation  tissue 
from  the  surface  of  the 
dura  mater.  As  a  result 
of  this  treatment  large 
defects  in  the  skull  are 
produced,  and  these  should  be  protected  by  a  suitable  plate  or  cap. 

3.  Sypliilitic  disease.  Acquired  syphilis. — As  a  rule  the 
lesions  are  more  or  less  circumscribed  and  take  the  form  of  gummata. 
These  may  originate  in  one  of  three  situations. 

(a)  Gummata  arising  in  the  pericranium. — These  commonly  com- 
mence in  the  secondary  or  early  tertiary  stage.  They  form  hai-d  or 
bone-like  swellings  or  nodes  which  usually  disappear  very  rapidly  M'ith 
appropriate  ti'eatment.  They  may  become  soft,  and,  if  no  remedies 
are  given,  they  may  finally  break  down  and  discharge  their  contents. 

(6)  Gummata  arising  in  the  bone  itself. — These  usually  commence 
in  the  second  year,  but  may  arise  at  an  indefinite  time  afterwards. 
They  are  not  so  amenable  to  treatment  as  the  former  variety,  and 
frequently  cause  consicleraljle 
necrosis. 

(c)  Gummata  arising  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 
— Gummata  may  originate 
on  the  inner  surface  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  inner 
table.  They  are  less  common 
than  the  other  two  varieties, 
and  are  more  serious,  be- 
cause they  may  cause  considerable  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  brain. 

With  the  ordinary  treatment  for  syphilis,  all  these  gummata 
usually  disappear  and  leave  little  or  no  trace  behind  them.  In 
untreated  cases,  and  sometimes  in  spite  of  active  treatment,  the 
bone  becomes  extensively  diseased,  and  portions  maj^  even  become 
necrosed.  The  gumma  may  then  burst  and  leave  a  sinus  leading 
down  to  a  sequestrum ;  this  sinus  may  become  infected  with  micro- 
organisms, and  septic  osteomyelitis  may  be  added  to  the  syphilitic 
disease.    In  these  cases  the  dangers  of  cerebral  complications  are 


Fig.  575.— True  Svpliilitic  Exostosis.    (After  Voii 
"  Bardelelifn. ) 


Fig.  570. — Syphilitic  Exostosis,  commencing  in  the 
Inner  Table  (Enostosis). 
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especially  great.  The  cranial  lioiies  may  Ije  ali'ecterl  over  very  wide 
areas,  leading  to  a  characteristic  worm-eaten  appearance.  (.S'«? 
Figs.  83  and  «4,  pp.  409  and  410,  Vol.  I.) 


Sometimes  gummata  ))ecome 


into  bony  tumours, 
syphilitic  exostoses. 


Fig.  577.— Syiiliilitic  Exostusis,  commenciiit 
fii  the  biploe  (Pareiicliymatous  Exostosis). 


converted 
forming      ^  ^ 

They  may  arise  from  the  outer 
table  only  (the  true  exostosis), 
from  the  inner  talkie  only  (enos- 
tosis),  or  from  the  diploii  (paren- 
chymatous exostosis).  (See  Figs. 
575,  576,  577.) 

Hereditary  syphilis.  —  Gum- 
mata, especially  of  the  periosteal 
variety,  may  occvir  in  cojigeiii- 
tal  syphilis.  In  addition,  there 
in  the  cranial  bones, 
usually  the  occipital,  liecomes 


are  two  peculiar  changes  taking  place 

(a)  Atrophic. — In  which  tlie  hone 
abnormal  ly 
thin,  or  may 
even  be  per- 
forated, form- 
ing a  condi- 
tion known  as 
cra7iiotabes. 
(See  p.  367, 
Vol.  I.) 

(6)  Hyper- 
trophic.  —  In 
which  the  bone 
becomes  much 
thickened,  es- 
pecially around 
the  anterior 
fontanelle,  and 
on  each  side  of 
the  sagittal 
suture,  forming 
the  natiform 
cranium  :  Par- 
rot's nodes. 

Tumours 
of  the  skull. 

H  V  <1  a  t  i  <l  1  1 

cyst.  There  are  oidy  a  few  cases  recorded,  they  are  unilocular,  and 

probably  originate  in  the  diploic  They  may  perforate  the  external 
table,  exert  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  give  rise  to  various  symptoms 
of  cerebral  compression. 

Complete  removal  of  the  cyst  wall  and  its  contents  is  the  only 
satisfactory  treatment. 


7S.— spontaneous  Pneumatoct-li:-.    (Von  Weuilier.) 
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Spontaneous  pneumatocele. — By  this  term  is  meant  a 
tumour  formed  by  a  collection  of  air  under  the  pericranium,  and 
due  to  a  perforation  of  the  mastoid  cells  or  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
in  which  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  injury  played  any  part. 

Nearly  all  the  cases  of  pneumatocele  have  occurred  in  the 
mastoid  region  ;  only  one  or  two  cases  have  been  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  the  frontal  sinus.  The  changes  leading  to  the 
perforation  of  the  l^one  are  very  obscure  ;  some  suggest  that  chronic 
inflammatory  changes  of  the  nature  of  caries  sicca  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  perforation. 

It  is  presumed  that,  by  the  term  "caries  sicca,"  a non-suppurative 
tuberculous  or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bone  is  meant.  The  tumour  may 
attain  considerable  size  suddenly,  or  its  increase  may  be  very  gi'adual. 

The  tumour  is  tympanitic  and  contains  slightly-altered  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  has  escaped  from  the  air  cavities  of  the  frontal 
sinus  or  the  mastoid  cells.  By  pressure  the  tumour  can  be  made  to 
disappear,  but  on  withdrawing  the  pressure  it  immediately  re- 
appears.   They  increase  in  size  very  slowly  (Fig.  578). 

Treatment. — Firm  pressure  over  the  tumour  continued  for  some 
days  or  weeks  will  ciire  most  of  them.  Failing  this  the  question  of 
operative  interference  must  be  considered.  This  has  been  much 
condemned,  owing  to  septic  complications  that  might  arise.  These, 
however,  at  the  present  day  would  be  avoided  with  almost  absolute 
certainty.  The  tumour  should  be  incised,  any  carious  bone  chiselled 
away,  and  the  cavity  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Ceplialha'matocele. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  collection  of 
blood,  forming  a  tumour  of  the  scalp,  and  communicating  with  one 
of  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  In  only  a  small  minority 
of  them  is  pulsation  present.  They  are  most  commonly  situated 
in  the  supra-occipital  region;  occasionally  they  are  found  over  the 
frontal  or  mastoid  bones. 

At  first  the  blood  is  limited  externally  by  the  pericranium,  but, 
later,  this  structure  may  become  atrophied,  so  that  the  outer  limit 
is  formed  by  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  Still  later  this  sti'ucture 
may  be  perforated,  and  the  wall  of  the  tumour  is  then  formed  by 
the  skin  alone.  The  communication  with  the  intra-cranial  venous 
sinus  may  be  of  two  kinds. 

(a)  Direct,  in  which  there  is  a  defect,  both  in  the  skull  and  in 
the  wall  of  the  venous  sinus. 

(6)  Indirect,  in  which  the  communication  takes  place  through  an 
abnormal  dilatation  of  the  meningeal  veins,  or  of  the  emissary  veins 
of  Santorini,  or  of  the  diploic  veins. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  tumour  communicates  with  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  In  those  cases  where  the  communication  is 
direct,  the  tumour  develops  some  time  after  birth,  and  may  be 
caused  by  an  injury,  or  may  arise  spontaneously.  Those  in  which 
the  communication  is  indirect  are  nearly  always  congenital,  and  they 
are  probably,  as  Treves  suggests,  malformations  of  the  venous  system 
of  the  skull,  veritable  erectile  tumoius. 
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They  form  small  tumours,  which  are  nearly  always  reducible  by 
pressure.  Their  communication  with  the  cranial  cavity  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  fact  that  they  expand  when  the  patient  coughs  or 
makes  any  unusual  expiratory  effort.  Only  in  rare  cases  is  pulsa- 
tion present. 

As  a  rule,  they  give  rise  to  no  trouble,  and  do  not  tend  to 
increase  in  size,  so  that  no  interference  is  called  for.    If,  liKwever, 


Fig.  57!i.— Ossify niM"  SarcuiiKi  of  the  .Skull.    (From  a  specimen  in  the  Huntt-vian  Museniii.) 


they  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient,  continuous  pressure 
by  means  of  a  bandage  should  be  tried.  In  the  cases  where  the 
communication  is  direct,  it  is  very  unliliely  that  any  operative 
procedure  would  be  successful.  By  an  osteo-plastic  operation  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  close  the  defect  in  the  skull,  and  with 
proper  precautions  this  would  be  devoid  of  danger.  In  the  con 
genital  cases  electrolysis  is  sometimes  successful.  It  might  be 
possil)le  to  I'emove  them,  but  the  ha?morrhage  from  the  dilated 
vessels  in  the  bone  might  be  difficult  to  arrest.  The  employment  of 
aseptic  wax  would  probalilj^  get  over  this  difficulty. 
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Ang:eioina. — Many  cases  described  as  angeiomata  of  bone  have 
probably  been  vasculai'  sarcomata,  but  excluding  these,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  simple  vascular  gi'owths  do  occasionally  occur.  They 
are  probably  never  troublesome  enough  to  require  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

Osteomata. — These  are  bony  tumours  of  the  cranial  bones,  in 
which  syphilis  jilays  no  part  in  their  causation,  and  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  syphilitic  exostoses  already  described.    They  are 

of  two  kinds — 
the  ivory  and 
the  spongy  or 
cancellous  —  of 
which  the  former 
are  by  far  the 
more  frequent. 
In  the  ivory 
osteoma  the  bone 
is  very  dense, 
and  can  generally 
be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from 
the  surrounding 
bone  :  indeed,  in 
some  cases  spon- 
taneous separa- 
tion has  oc- 
curred. 

They  are 
most  liable  to 
occur  in  the 
frontal  bone,  es- 
pecially in  -the 
region  of  the 
frontal  sinuses. 
They  may  be 
confined  to  the 

outer  table,  inner  table,  or  to  the  diploe.  They  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  cause  symptoms  only  by  their  pressure  on  the  brain  or  eyeball. 

Treatment. — Unless  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  eyeball 
or  brain  their  removal  is  not  advisable,  unless  the  patient  is  esi^ecially 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  deformity.  Ivory  osteomata  encroaching 
upon  the  eyeball  or  brain  may  sometimes  be  successfully  removed. 

IVlalig;nant  disicase.  —  Primary  malignant  disease  of  the 
cranial  bones  is  always  sarcomatous.  Secondary  growths  may  be 
either  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous. 

Sarco7na. — This  may  commence  in  the  pericranium  or  the  di25loe. 
Clinically,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
In  the  diploic  variety,  the  tumour,  in  its  early  stage,  would  feel 
very  hard  owing  to  the  bone  covering  the  growth,  and  "egg-shell 


Fig.  580.— Pulsating  Tumour  of  the  Skull,  associated  with  an 
enlarged  thyroid.  (Sutton.) 
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cracking"  might  be  felt  latei-.  Neitlini:  (if  these  signs,  however,  is  of 
any  constant  diagnostic  vakie.  In  i\w  later  stages  of  both  varieties 
the  skin  is  involved,  the  hair  drojis  (_»ut,  and  the  growth  fungates 
through  the  skin.  In  rare  cases  the  bone  is  completely  invaded, 
and  the  gi-owth  spreads  Ijetween  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  gradually  increasing  tumour,  which  is 
almost,  or  quite,  painless  at  first.  Later,  it  becomes  painful,  and 
if  the  bone  be  per- 
forated, signs  of  intra- 
cranial pressure  may 
arise.  Removal  of  the 
growth  with  the  seg- 
ment of  bone  from 
which  it  is  growing  is 
the  only  satisfactory 
treatment ;  and  to  be 
successful  this  must 
be  done  in  the  early 
stage.  In  advanced 
cases  death  nearly 
always  ensues  from 
hajmorrhage,  or  from 
shock,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 
In  Fig.  579  is  repre- 
sented an  ossifying 
sarcoma  commencing 
in  tlie  outer  table. 

C  urchiorna.  —  This 
is  always  secondary  to 
cancer  in  some  organ 
of  the  body.  Especially 
interesting  are  those 
yjulsatile  tumours  of 
trhe  vault  of  the  skull  and  of  othei'  bones  occuriing  in  patients  ^\■ith 
enlargement  of  the  thyi'oid  gland  (Fig.  -380).  On  microscopical 
examination  these  tumours  are  found  to  be  com|>osed  of  tissue  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

FjBHgiBs  ®f  the  durn  ma,tei'. — Simple  tumours  occasionally 
grow  from  the  dura  mater,  but  they  are  very  rare.  They  are 
hbromata,  lipomata,  and  osteomata.  More  commcin  are  uialii/imnt 
(/roivths,  which  are  usually  secondary,  and  most  often  sarcomatous. 
They  originate  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  matei',  and  gi'ow  slowly, 
being  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule,  and  by  their  pressure  they 
cause  atrophy  of  the  superjacent  bone,  which  is  tinally  perforated. 
The  growth  then  spreads  more  rajiidly  under  the  scalp,  and  finally 
an  ulcerating  and  fungating  mass  is  formed  (Fig.  581).  Very  rarely 
sarcomata,  which  have  originated  in  tlie  arachnoid  or  pia  matei',  or 
even  in  the  l:)rain,  may  perforate  the  skull  bones. 


Fig.  58]. — Fungus  of  tlie  I)ura  Mati/r.  Myxnsart  oniti  c.om- 
mcuoiiig  in  the  dura  mater  ami  iierluratiiig  Ilie  skull. 
(Heini'ke.) 
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INFLAMMATORY   DISEASES   OF   THE   DURA  MATER 
xVND  ITS  SINUSES. 

Pachymeningitis  externa. — All  the  acute  forms  of  this  disease 
are  septic  in  origin  and  may  follow  compound  fractures  of  the 
skull,  or  may  arise  by  extension  from  the  middle  ear  in  chronic  sup- 
purative otitis  media.  As  a  rule  the  external  \a.yei'  only  is  implicated, 
hence  the  term  pachymeningitis  externa.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
infective  organism  may  spread  to  the  inner  layer,  forming  facliy- 
meningitis  interna.  In  the  former  case  the  inflammation  tends  to 
remain  localised  to  the  area  first  infected,  but  when  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  becomes  involved  the  inflammation  tends  to 
spread  rapidly  to  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  We  have  already 
seen  (see  jaage  132)  that  after  compound  fractures,  or  even  after 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  without  injuiy  to  the  bone,  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater  may  take  place 
and  may  render  its  presence  evident  b}'  an  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  scalp  (Pott's  pufly  swelling). 

In  other  cases  a  subdural  abscess  may  form,  giving  rise  to  sjonp- 
toms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  (<S'ee  page  133.)  In  the  temporal 
bone  septic  pachymeningitis  externa  is  very  common,  Ttlie  infective 
material  spreading  from  the  middle  ear.  If  the  pus  accumulates  to 
any  extent  a  subcranial  abscess  is  formed.  In  other  cases  septic 
thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  or  lepto-meningitis  may  arise. 

The  line  of  treatment  is  very  obvious.  The  overlying  bone  must 
be  removed  by  trephine,  chisel,  gouge  forceps,  or  other  suitable 
means,  and  the  septic  dura  mater  thoroughly  exposed,  irrigated  and 
scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon  if  necessary.    Free  drainage  is  essential. 

In  tuberculous  disease  of  the  cranial  bones  the  outer  layer  of  the 
dura  mater  becomes  covered  with  tuberculous  granulation  tissue, 
which,  however,  does  not  readily  pass  through  the  dura  matei',  but 
tends  rather  to  spread  upon  the  surface  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone.  I  have  noticed  this  tendency  in  several  cases  of 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  cranium  in  children,  and  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  considerable  area  of  the  skull  in  order  to 
scrape  away  the  tuberculous  material  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  cranial  bones  may  extend  to  the  dura 
mater  and  cause  a  local  syphilitic  2)ach3'meningitis  externa,  which 
may  subside  after  removal  of  the  carious  bone,  and  the  administra- 
tions of  anti-syphilitic  drugs.  In  cases  of  general  pachymeningitis 
externa  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  trephining  and 
incision  of  the  dura  mater,  in  order  to  relieve  tension,  may  be 
indicated. 

Pachymeningitis   interna.  —  When  septic  in  origin  this 

disease  always  spreads  either  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater 
or  from  the  underlying  meninges.  It  never  exists  alone,  and  is 
only  a  sign  of  extension  of  inflammation  from  other  parts. 
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Localised  thickenings  of  the  inner  hi3'er  of  tlie  duiu  mater  may 
be  a  result  of  syphilitic  intiainniation  and  niav  cause  Jacksonian 
epilepsy.  ^ 

Efiusions  of  blood,  not  caused  by  injury-,  uiay  be  found  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  merit 
the  term  licematoina.  These  effusions  are  probably  the  result  of 
a  previous  inilammation,  and  the  condition  is  usuallj'  termed 
pachyviemngititi  interna  /laniorrhayica.  In  other  cases  a  serous 
inflammatory  exudation  is  found  producing  what  is  sometimes 
termed  liyyroma  of  tJifi  dura  maier.  In  all  of  these  conditions  it  is 
obvious  that  if  any  symptom  of  irritation  or  of  compression  of  the 
brain  be  present,  and  some  indication  of  the  seat  of  the  trouble  be 
jifforded,  trephining  and  incision  of  the  dura  inater  is  the  only 
treatment. 

Infective  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. — 

Thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  is  of  two  kinds, //'va-^,  the  non-inflauimatory 
form  which  usually  occurs  in  j^atients  suUering  from  marasmus  or 
exhausting  diseases,  and  is  of  medical  rather  than  sui'gical  import- 
ance ;  secondly,  inflammatory  or  infective  thiombosis,  caused  by  the 
extension  of  micro-organisms  to  the  walls  of  the  sinuses.  Non- 
inflammatory, or  marasmic  thrombosis,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
scarcely  concerns  the  surgeon,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  pt)int  of 
view  of  diagnosis. 

The  most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  infective  thrombosis 
is  given  by  Macewen  in  his  work  on  the  "  Pyogenic  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,"  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
following  description. 

.iStiolug'y. — Infective  thrombosis  is  always  secondary  to  some 
local  inflammatory  lesion,  and  occuis  in  the  sinus  nearest  to  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  The  extension  of  the  infective  process  may 
take  place  in  two  ways  : — 

[a)  By  contiguity  of  tissue  from  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesion,  the 
organisms  gradually  extending  until  the  wall  of  the  sinus  is  reached. 

(6)  By  the  infective  thrombus  extending  along  a  small  vein  from 
the  seat  of  the  lesion  to  the  sinus. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  of  infective  thromljosis  may  be 
mentioned  - 

1.  Chronic  suppurative  otitis  media,  the  most  common  caus(^ 
In  this  case  the  lateral  sinus  is  the  one  infected. 

2.  Injuries  of  the  head  followed  by  septic  inflammation  occa- 
sionally lead  to  sinus  thrombosis  ;  e.g.  in  compound  fractures,  in 
simple  fractures  with  bruised  scalp,  in  septic  wounds  of  the  scalp), 
etc.    The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  the  one  commonly  affected. 

3.  Acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  face  or  scalp,  such  as 
anthrax,  cutaneous  erysipelas,  cellulitis,  etc.,  may  lead  to  thrombosis. 

4.  Septic  inflammation  in  the  mouth,  whether  from  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  tonsils  and  other  parts,  oi-  in  the  nasal  fossfe.  In  these 
cases  the  cavernous  sinus  is  the  one  commonly  affected. 

Pailiolog:y.    (a)  Fate  of  the  sinns. — As  the  organisms  invade 
/* 
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the  sinus,  the  wall  undergoes  a  gradual  process  of  disintegration, 
and  the  endothelium  is  discharged  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessels. 
As  the  destructive  process  is  taking  place,  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  sinus  gradually  coagulates  ;  the  clot  being  formed  first 
on  the  part  denuded  of  endothelium.  The  clot  becomes  tirmlj^ 
united  with  the  disintegrating  wall,  and  so  hemorrhage  from  the 
sinus  is  prevented.  Immediately  external  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus 
an  inflammatory  exudation  collects. 

In  some  cases  this  becomes  organised,  and  may  tend  to  strengthen 
the  walls  of  the  sinus.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  exudation 
becomes  purulent  and  strips  the  sinus  from  the  bone,  leading  finally 
to  necrosis  of  the  wall  of  the  sinus. 

(b)  Fate  of  the  thrombus. — Soon  after  the  thrombus  has  formed 
it  becomes  infiltrated  with  micro-organisms,  and  by  its  disintegra- 
tion produces  a  "  greenish-brown,  grumous  particulate  fluid " 
(Macewen).  This  fluid,  teeming  with  organisms,  finds  its  way 
into  the  general  circulation,  being  swept  into  it  directly  from 
the  sinus,  or  by  means  of  tributary  veins,  or  being  taken  up  by  the 
small  vessels  and  perivascular  spaces  in  the  surrounding  tissue.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  dissemination  of  the  micro-organisms,  pyjemia 
may  develop.  Most  of  the  particles  are  arrested  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  producing  infarctions,  pneumonia,  abscess,  and 
gangrene.  Metastatic  deposits  in  joints  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  follow. 

If  the  infective  process  be  a  mild  one,  the  disintegration  of  the 
clot  may  be  slight,  and  after  a  time  repair  will  take  place,  and  in  the 
end  the  sinus  become  obliterated  by  fibrous  tissue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thrombus  may  rapidly  extend  and  spread  along  the  extra- 
ci-anial  course  of  the  vessel ;  in  this  way  the  upper  third  or  half  of 
the  internal  jugular  vein  may  be  alFected. 

(c)  Ejfects  produced  on  surrounding  structures. — The  thrombus, 
while  disintegrating  and  before  pus  forms  outside  the  sinus,  pro- 
duces in  the  neighbouring  bone  a  dark  greenish  or  brownish  hue 
with  a  rough  and  eroded  surface,  which  Macewen  considers  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  or  other 
chromogenic  organism.  Later,  a  purulent  exudation  may  form  be- 
tween tlie  wall  of  the  sinus  and  the  bone  which  may  spread  into 
the  bone,  producing  an  infective  osteitis  and  leading  to  extensive 
necrosis.  When  the  other  wall  of  the  sinus,  namely,  that  in  contact 
with  the  brain,  becomes  surrounded  by  purulent  exudation,  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  may  become  infected,  and  local  or  general 
lepto-meningitis  is  thus  produced.  When  the  thrombus  is  in  the 
lateral  sinus,  basal  lepto-meningitis  is  liable  to  form,  and  cerebral 
and  especially  cerebellar  abscesses  may  be  produced  by  extension 
of  the  organisms  to  the  brain. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  symptoms  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups  :  — 

(1)  General  symptoms  caused  by  infective  thrombosis  of  any 
of  the  intra-cranial  sinuses. 
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(2)  Local  symptoms  detei-mined  hy  special  anatomical  relations 
of  certain  of  the  sinuses. 

General  symptoms. — Unfortunately  there  is  no  stereotyped 
clinical  picture  of  sinus  thrombosis.  In  some  cases  characteristic 
local  signs  may  be  present,  rendering  the  diagnosis  easy ;  but 
according  to  the  author's  experience,  the  I'ecognition  of  this 
condition  is  by  no  means  a  simjjle  matter. 

Headache  is  the  most  constant  and  the  eai-liest  symptom,  and 
may  be  referred  to  any  part  of  the  head  or  to  the  region  of  the 
affected  sinus. 

Vomiting  is  very  often  present,  and  usually  comes  on  earl3^ 

The  pulse  is  very  rapid,  e.g.  120  to  150  per  minute,  and  weak. 

The  temperature  is  nearly  always  raised,  varying  from  100°  to 
104°  or  105°  F.,  and  is  of  the  remittent  type. 

Rigors  are  usually  present,  and  recur  at  vaiying  intervals. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  which  are  common  to  all  cases 
of  infective  sinus  thromljosis,  there  are  other  symptoms  which 
Macewen  divides  into  three  groups  : — 

(a)  The  pulmonary  type. — After  a  time,  usually  about  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  slight  dyspnoea  may  indicate  the  onset  of 
pulmonary  mischief.  Localised  pain  is  complained  of  at  one  or 
more  spots  in  the  lungs,  prol)ably  caused  by  the  plugging  of  minute 
vessels  and  the  formation  of  infarctions. 

(b)  The  typhoid  or  abdominal  type. — In  other  cases,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  week  "  there  is  abdominal  pain,  meteorism, 
and  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  frequently  pea-soup  in  character, 
and  have  a  strikingly  offensive  odour.  The  skin  is  occasionally 
affected  with  a  rather  dark  measly  rash  which  does  not  disappear 
with  pi'essure,  and  is  not  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin " 
(Macewen). 

(c)  The  meningeal  type. — This  type  is  seldom  met  with,  and 
when  present  is  generally  associated  with  symptoms  belonging 
to  the  other  groups. 

The  meningitis  may  be  secondary  to  the  sinus  thromljosis,  or 
may  be  cavised  by  the  same  primary  lesion  that  produced  the 
thrombosis.  The  symptoms  are  generally  those  of  lepto-meningitis. 
Macewen  is  careful  to  point  out  that  many  cases  of  infective 
thrombosis  cannot  be  relegated  to  one  or  other  type,  as  they  are 
most  often  mixed. 

Local  symptoms. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  sinus  affected, 
and  may  be  best  described  by  taking  each  sinus  seriatim. 

Superior  longitudinal  sinus. — Local  symptoms  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  absent.  Qlldema  of  the  scalp  and  swollen  veins 
in  the  parietal,  occipital,  or  frontal  region  may  be  present.  The 
interference  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  nose  may  cause 
epistaxis,  especially  in  children.  Convulsions,  more  or  less  general 
in  character,  may  occur,  and  are  followed  by  paralysis. 

Cavernous  sinus. — Thrombosis  rarely  arises  primarily  in  the 
cavernous  sinus.  The  chief  cause  is  infective  inflammation  in  the 
h  2 
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orbit,  which  usually  passes  backwards  along  the  ophthalmic  veins. 
Infective  inflammation  in  the  nasal  cavity  is  a  rare  cause.  In- 
flammatory affections  of  the  mouth  or  jaws,  especially  neglected 
alveolar  abscesses,  may  lead  to  thrombosis  extending  backwards 
from  the  pterygoid  plexus.  The  characteristic  symptoms  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups  : — 

{a)  Local  circulatory  disturbances. — Owing  to  the  venous  ob- 
struction, there  is  exophthalmos  and  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  and 
contiguous  parts  of  the  nose,  forehead,  and  cheek.  Chemosis  is 
sometimes  very  marked. 

(6)  Local  nervous  disturbances. — The  thi'ombus  in  the  cavernous 
sinus  presses  upon  the  surrounding  nerves,  and  may  produce  ptosis, 
squints  of  various  Icinds,  and  interference  with  the  movements  of 
the  pupil. 

Lateral  sinus. — Very  often  there  are  no  local  signs  when  this 
sinus  is  blocked  with  a  thrombus.  Over-distension  of  the  superficial 
veins,  oedema  over  the  mastoid  region,  and  tenderness  on  percussion 
of  the  mastoid  bone  are  usually  mentioned  as  symptoms  characteristic 
of  lateral  sinus  phlebitis.  The  distension  of  the  veins  is  not  always 
present,  and  is  not  at  all  a  certain  guide.  Oedema  and  tenderness 
on  pressure  in  the  mastoid  region  may  be  caused  by  suppuration  in 
the  mastoid  bone  without  any  thrombosis  of  the  sinus,  and  these 
signs,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  diagnostic  value.  Again,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  deep  cervical  glands  is  sometimes  present,  but  the 
appearance  of  this  symptom  may  be  delayed  until  late  in  the 
disease.  The  only  absolutely  diagnostic  symptom  is  phlebitis  of  certain 
extra-cranial  veins,  especially  the  jugular  and  the  posterior  cervical 
venous  plexus  situated  in  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  triangle. 
Great  tenderness  over  these  veins  and  the  cord-like  feel  are  charac- 
teristic of  thrombosis  in  them.  This  symptom,  however,  is  absent 
in  manjr  cases.  According  to  some  observers,  the  inflammation  of 
the  tissues  around  the  lateral  sinus  and  internal  jugular  vein  may 
cause  stimulation  or  paralysis  of  the  vagus,  shown  by  a  slow  or 
a  rapid  pulse  respectively,  and  paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  and 
hypoglossal  nerves.  Late  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  abscesses 
may  form  under  the  deep  fascia,  around  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
or  the  posterior  cervical  venous  plexus. 

Prog'nosis. — Infective  sinus  thrombosis  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  most  serious  disease.  If  not  treated  propei'ly  and  promptly,  death 
nearly  always  occurs.  Occasionally,  however,  the  infective  power  of 
the  organism  may  be  slight,  and  recovery  may  take  place.  Appro- 
priate treatment  in  early  stages  of  the  disease  affords  good  chances 
of  recovery,  and  even  in  the  late  stages  recovery  is  by  no  means 
impossible. 

Treatment. — The  fact  that  infective  thrombosis  is  always 
secondary  to  a  local  inflammatory  lesion  has  already  been  empha- 
sised. The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  most  important,  because  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
the  infection  or  the  eradication  of  the  primary  focus. 
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Prevention  of  the  infection. — In  all  injuries  of  the  head,  whether 
of  the  scalp,  skull,  or  brain,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  obtain 
asepsis.  In  cases  of  acute  otitis  media  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  prevent  the  case  developing  into  chronic  purulent  inflammation. 

Eradication  of  the  primary  focn.a. — If  infective  inflammation 
should  have  followed  a  head  injury,  the  area  of  suppuration  must 
be  thoi'oughly  exposed,  irrigated  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and 
thorough  drainage  provided. 

In  chronic  otitis  media  the  condition  of  the  ear  should  be  care- 
fully ascertained.  A  persistent  attempt  must  be  made  to  render 
the  middle  ear  aseptic  and  to  obtain  healing.  If  the  presence  of 
septic  granulation  tissue  and  necrosed  ossicles  rendei-s  this  im- 
possible, they  must  be  freely  scraped  away. 

If  there  be  any  evidence  of  disease  in  the  mastoid  cells  and 
antrum,  an  incision  should  be  made  behind  tht^  ear,  and  the  antrum 
and  the  whole  of  the  cells  thoroughly  laid  open  and  scraped,  so  that 
all  septic  debris  may  be  removed. 

OpcratioiB  to  cxpoi^o  tlie  mastoid  aiitiiiiii  and  cellii«. — 
A  curved  incision  should  be  made  one-third  of  an  inch  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  auricle  from  just  above  the  base  to  the  tip 
of  the  mastoid  process.  The  periosteum  is  then  reflected  Ijackwards 
and  forwards  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  position  of  the  antrum 
varies  considerably  in  different  skulls,  and  the  surgeon  must  bear 
this  in  mind  when  proceeding  to  open  the  antrum.  For  this  reason 
the  employment  of  trephines  and  drills  foi'  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  antrum  is  not  advisable.  One  could  only  be  sure  of  opening 
the  antrum  Ijy  these  instruments  if  it  were  always  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  if  our  guides  for  it  were  always  certain.  By 
means  of  a  gouge  and  mallet  the  operator  can  see  exactly  where  he 
is  going,  and  can  easily  avoid  important  structures  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Macewen  prefers  a  bur  worked  by  a  surgical  engine.  Dr. 
Cryer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  designed  a  bur  which  cuts  bone  with 
readiness,  but  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  soft  tissues. 
By  means  of  this  instrument  the  antrum  can  be  exposed  in  two  or 
three  minutes  without  any  danger  whatever.  A  convenient  spot  to 
open  the  bone  is  obtained  Vjy  drawing  a  hoiizontal  line  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  meatus,  and  a  vertical  line  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
behind  the  centre  of  the  meatus  ;  the  point  of  meeting  of  these 
lines  should  be  taken  as  the  spot  for  perforating  the  bone.  {See 
Fig.  583.)  Having  once  entered  the  antrum,  the  mastoid  cells  can 
be  readily  opened  up,  and  the  communication  of  the  antrum  with 
the  middle  ear  is  readily  found,  and  can  be  enlarged  if  necessary. 
Having  removed  all  septic  material  the  cavity  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  and  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  cavity  is 
allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom,  so  that  finally  it  becomes 
replaced  Ijy  scar  tissue. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  ai'e — wounding  of  the  lateral  sinus, 
or  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  of  the  labyrinth,  and  wounding  the  dura 
mater  and  Ijrain  in  the  temporal  fossa.    {See  also  page  .3()9.) 
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Treatment  of  the  infected  sinus. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mastoid  antrum  and  cells  are  in  a  condition  of  purulent  inflammation. 
These  should  be  exposed  in  the  way  already  described,  and  all  septic 
material  removed.  The  most  anterior  part  of  the  sinus,  as  it  lies  in 
the  sigmoid  groove,  is  most  often  affected,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to 
expose  the  sinus  in  this  situation,  which  may  be  reached  by  per- 
forating the  bone  at  a  spot  in  Reid's  base-line  |-  to  |  inch  behind 
the  centre  of  the  external  auditoiy  meatus.  Ha\dng  exposed  the 
sinus,  any  granulation  tissue  or  purulent  material  around  it  should 
be  scraped  away.  If  there  be  any  doubt  whether  the  sinus  is 
thrombosed  or  not,  a  small  hydrocele  trochar  should  be  inserted,  and 
if  no  blood  escapes  thrombosis  exists. 

Having  decided  that  there  is  a  thrombus,  the  operation  suggested 
by  Horsley,  and  successfully  performed  by  Ballance,  should  be 
carried  out.  This  consists  in  ligaturing  the  internal  jugular  vein 
in  the  neck  so  as  to  prevent  the  septic  material  in  the  sinus  being 
swept  along  the  jugular  vein  into  the  general  circulation.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  condylar 
and  other  veins  may  allow  portions  of  the  septic  clot  being  swept 
into  the  general  circulation,  even  after  ligature  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  Having  ligatured  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the 
neck  on  a  level  with  the  hyoid  bone,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  is  incised 
and  the  septic  thrombus  scraped  away.  The  wall  of  the  sinus  is 
then  folded  on  itself,  and  the  wound  firmly  plugged  with  iodoform 
gauze. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  PIA  MATER 
AND  ARACHNOID. 

Acute  inflammation. — Acute  septic  inflammation  of  the  pia 
mater  and  arachnoid  has  already  been  considered  in  the  Article 
on  Injuries  of  the  Head.    (See  page  129.) 

Of  recent  years  the  possibility  of  successful  surgical  treatment 
of  acute  lepto-meningitis  has  been  discussed.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  cerebral  compression. 
It  is  obvious  that  by  trephining  and  draining  the  subarachnoid 
space,  any  increased  cerebral  pressure  could  be  relieved.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  septic  inflammation  itself,  apart  from 
the  pressure  effects,  has  a  uniformly  fatal  result.  It  is  certainly 
worth  while,  however,  to  try  the  effect  of  trei^hining  with  drainage, 
and  the  answer  of  this  important  question  must  be  left  to  the 
future. 

In  cases  of  acute  tuberculous  meningitis  this  line  of  treatment  has 
been  adopted  with  occasional  success.  In  some  of  the  successful 
cases  that  have  been  recorded,  however,  the  tuberculous  nature  of 
the  inflammation  was  by  no  means  definitely  proved.  The  methods 
of  relieving  intra-cranial  pressure  of  this  nature  will  be  considered 
in  the  section  on  Hydrocephalus.    (See  page  211.) 

Chronic    inflammation.  —  As   a   result    of   injury  to  the 
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cranium  a  localised  inflammation  of  the  meninges  may  follow,  and  if 
situated  over  the  cortex  of  the  sensori-motor  area  attacks  of  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy  may  indicate  operation.  [See  page  215.)  Exckuling 
injury,  syphilis  is  the  most  common  cause  of  localised  chronic  lepto- 
meningitis. Other  forms  of  chronic  meningitis,  especially  that 
caused  liy  alcoholism,  are  of  medical  rather  than  surgical  iuiportance. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  cases  of  acute  septic 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  the  brain-substance  is  also  involved 
in  the  process  to  a  gi'eater  or  lesser  extent ;  hence  the  term  meningo- 
encephalitis. Whether  an  acute  difi"used  encephalitis  may  follow  an 
injury  without  the  meninges  being  also  afiected  is  extremely  im- 
probable. The  interest  of  the  surgeon  in  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  lirain  centres  itself  around  abscess. 

JSjtiology. — All  abscesses  of  the  brain  are  caused  by  micro- 
organisms, ljut  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  way 
in  which  the  germs  reached  the  cerebral  substance.  This  question 
has  already  been  discussed  in  the  Article  on  In.juries  of  the  Head. 
(See  page  128.)    The  causes  of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  numerous. 

(1)  By  far  the  most  common  cause  is  chronic  jjnrulent  otitis 
media.  The  abscess  may  be  situated  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
or  in  the  cerebellum.  They  are  rather  more  frequent  on  the  right 
side  than  on  the  left.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  lateral  sinus  is  larger  than  the  left,  and,  consequently,  brings 
the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells  in  closer  I'elation  with  the  brain. 

Abscess  in  the  cerebrum  is  three  or  four  times  more  frequent 
than  in  the  cerebellum. 

(2)  Injuries  oj' the  head  may  Ije  followed  by  aijscess  of  the  brain, 
and  the  paths  by  which  the  septic  material  gains  entrance  have 
already  been  descriVjed.  They  are  most  common  in  the  frontal  and 
parietal  regions. 

(3)  Disease  of  the  cranial  hones,  especially  syphilis  or  tubercle, 
may  lead  to  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw  from  phosphorus  poisoning  may  be 
followed  Ijy  abscesses  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

(4)  In  pyceinia  abscesses  may  form  in  the  brain  and  are  usually 
multiple.    They  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  tlie  occipital  lobes. 

Abscesses  in  the  brain,  secondary  to  empyema  or  bronchiectasis, 
are  not  unconnnon. 

Pathology. — The  inflammatory  process  may  be  very  acute,  and 
an  abscess  is  formed  with  no  distinct  wall.  These  acute  abscesses 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  secondary  to  otitis  media,  but  usually  occur  as  a 
result  of  direct  septic  infection  by  a  punctured  wound  or  by  a 
compound  fracture.  More  commonly  the  abscess  is  of  gradual 
formation,  and  a  distinct  capsule  separates  the  pus  from  the  sur- 
rounding brain  tissue.  In  the  chronic  abscess  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  otitis  media  the  pus  may  smell  oflensively,  and  bacilli 
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have  been  found  identical  with  those  in  the  purulent  discharge  from 
the  ear.  The  abscess  may  remain  in  a  quiescent  condition  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time,  and  may  then  rapidly  increase  in  size, 
killing  the  patient  by  the  intra-cranial  pressure  that  it  exerts.  In 
some  cases  it  bursts  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  on  to  the 
surface,  causing  a  suppurative  lepto-meningitis.  In  rare  cases  the 
pus  may  be  discharged  to  the  exterior,  either  into  the  ear  by  perforat- 
ing the  tegmen  tympani,  or  througli  an  erosion  in  the  temporal  bone. 

Symptoms.  (1)  The  acute  abscess. —  These  abscesses, 
usually  associated  witli  punctured  or  compound  fractures  of  the  skull, 
give  rise  to  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  meningitis  ;  in  fact, 
meningitis  is  often  present  at  the  same  time.  Intense  headache 
with  fever  is  the  first  definite  sign.  The  temperature  is  usually 
high  and  rigors  are  fi'equent.  Symptoms  of  cerebral  compression 
rapidly  develop,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  comatose  condition  in  a 
period  varying  from  one  to  three  weeks  from  the  infliction  of  the 
injury. 

(2)  The  subacute  and  chronic  abscess. — In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  formation  of  pus  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  previous  case. 
No  shai-p  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  sub-acute  and 
chronic  abscess.  The  chronic  abscess  may  be  present  for  some  time 
without  giving  rise  to  any  recognisable  sign,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  inflammation,  symptoms  of 
cerebral  compression  may  develop.  In  some  cases,  with  scarcely 
any  warning,  the  abscess  suddenly  bursts  into  the  ventricles  or  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  causing  a  rapidly  developed  and  fatal  coma. 
As  a  rule,  howevei",  definite  signs  of  an  abscess  are  present  for  some 
days  or  weeks,  or  even  longer,  before  grave  symptoms  arise. 

Headache,  persistent  in  character  and  generally  localised  to  one 
side  of  the  head,  and  drowsiness  are  the  earliest  signs.  As  a  rule, 
the  onset  of  optic  neiiritis  can  be  detected  early,  but  this  is  a  very 
variable  symptom,  and  may  be  absent  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  or  only  develop  towards  the  termination  of  the  illness, 
when  its  diagnostic  value  is  of  little  use.  The  temperature  has 
generally  a  peculiar  sub-normal  character,  with  an  occasional  ex- 
acerbation reaching  perhaps  103°  or  104°  F.,  and  accompanied  some- 
times by  a  rigor  (Fig.  582).  Vomiting  is  usually  present,  and  is 
very  variable  in  its  intensity.  For  some  time  these  general  symptoms 
may  be  the  only  ones,  and  vmless  there  is  reason  to  suspect  abscess 
from  the  existence  of  otitis  media,  or  the  history  of  injury,  etc., 
diagnosis  at  this  stage  is  diflicult  and  often  impossible.  In  some 
cases  the  patient  becomes  comatose  and  dies  without  any  symptoms 
that  may  aid  us  to  localise  the  abscess.  Usually,  however,  there  is 
some  guide  to  the  position  of  the  abscess. 

{a)  If  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  the  abscess  may  exert 
pressure  upon  the  internal  capsule  and  cause  paresis  or  paralj-sis  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  An  abscess 
in  the  left  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  lead  to  interference  with 
speech.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  abscess  in  the 
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temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  be  present  without  any  symptom  l)y 
which  its  situation  can  be  ascertained. 


(6)  If  in  the  cerebellum,  the  optic  neuritis  is  usually  ver}'  in- 
tense and  vomiting  is  markedly  persistent.  In  the  early  stage, 
incoordination  of  the  patient's  gait  may  be  noticed.  Later, 
retraction  of  the  head  and  symptoms  indicating  unusually  severe 
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pressure  upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  sucli  as  slow  pulse  and 
respiration,  may  suggest  to  us  that  the  abscess  is  in  the  cerebellum. 
Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  tJiere  was  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  same  side  of  the  Itody  as  the  lesion  in  the  cerebellum. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact. 

(c)  If  in  the  sensori-motor  area  of  the  brain,  the  presence  of  con- 
vulsions or  of  localised  paralysis  may  indicate  the  exact  situation  of 
the  aliseess. 

Prognosis. — If  the  pus  lie  not  evacuated  the  prognosis  is  most 
serious,  nearly  every  case  ending  fatally.  If,  however,  the  abscess 
can  be  opened  and  drained  before  the  patient's  condition  becomes 
too  critical,  the  prognosis  is  remarkably  good.  For  instance, 
Macewen  has  operated  upon  nineteen  abscesses  Avith  the  wonderful 
lesult  that  eighteen  recovered. 

Treatment. — The  line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  a  case  of 
cerebral  aljscess  is  obvious.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is 
suspected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  evacuate  it.  If  the  position 
of  the  abscess  be  fairly  definitely  indicated,  the  opening  in  the  skull 
should  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  abscess. 

(a)  In  teinporo-s'plterioidal  abscess. — As  a  rule,  the  pus  is  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  lolje  adjacent  to  the  tegmen  tympani  or  mastoid 
antrum.  The  bone  should  be  perforated  at  a  point  ^  in.  l^ehind,  and 
I  in.  above  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

(b)  In  cerebellar  abscess. — The  bone  should  be  perforated  at  a 
point  1^  in.  behind,  and  \  in.  below  the  centre  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus. 

((■)  In  frontal  abscess. — If  it  is  thought  that  the  abscess  is  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  an  opening  must  be  made  in 
the  temporal  region  (jver  the  suspected  seat  of  the  abscess.  In 
abscess  secondary  to  disease  of  the  nose  or  facial  Ijones,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  the  usual  seat  of  the  jius,  and  in  these 
cases  the  skull  should  be  perforated  aljout  -}r  in.  aliove  the  super- 
ciliary ridges. 

(d)  Abscesses  in  other  parts  of  lice  braia  are  uncommon,  and 
their  position  can  seldom  be  determined.  If  the  symptoms  point  to 
the  sensori-motor  ai'ea,  the  skull  should  be  opened  over  that  part  of 
the  area  where  it  is  thought  that  the  abscess  is  situated.  For  the 
rules  to  aid  us  to  open  the  skull  in  this  region,  the  reader  is  refei-red 
to  the  section  on  topographical  anatomy  (page  96). 

Autlior''s  o|>4'ratioii  for  tBie  iiitra-rraiiial  coiiipli 
cations  ol"  <-lii-oiai4-  otitis  media. — In  many  cases,  although 
the  pus  ill  tlic  brain  may  be  fairly  obvious,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
say  from  the  symptoms  whether  the  abscess  is  situated  in  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  abscess  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  when  the  pus  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  some  atiection  of   speech  may  indicate  that  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  is  affected.     In  many  cases  that  lobe  has  been 
explored  unsuccessfully,  and  at  the  ■post-mortem  examination  the 
A  *  2 
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abscess  has  been  found  in  the  cerebellum,  and  conversely  there  are 
other  cases  where  the  cerebellum  has  been  searched  in  vain,  because 
the  pus  was  situated  above  the  tentorium.  In  these  cases  the 
surgeon  has  been  deterred  from  exploring  both  regions,  probably  by 
several  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fear  that  the  second 
operation  might  cause  serious  shock,  and  perhaps  death  on  the 
operating  table.  No  doubt,  also,  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
caused  by  the  failure  to  find  the  pus  at  the  first  exploration  has 
determined  some  surgeons  to  abandon  the  search. 


Fig.  584. — Sketcli  of  an  Adult  Skull  to  represent  an  Operation  for  treating  the  chief  intra-cranial 

Complications  of  elironie  Otitis  Media.    (Reduced  to  one-half  of  natural  size.) 
(I,  Line  of  skin  incision;  (j,  pin  nf  trephine  placed  li  in.  behind,  and  }  in.  above,  the  centre  of  the 
external  auditory  jneatns  ;  c,  area  of  bone  removed  b.v  bone  forceps  ;  d,  ontliue  of  tlie  lateral  sinus. 


If  we  admit  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
diagnose  in  which  region  the  abscess  is  situated,  the  decision  not  to 
make  a  complete  search  for  the  pus  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
argument.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  every  case  of  cerebral 
abscess  following  otitis  media,  the  surgeon  can,  with  one 
skin  flap,  and  with  one  opening  in  the  skull,  explore  both  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  the  cerebellum.  It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  in  all  these  cases  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared 
before  commencing  the  oiDeration  to  search,  if  necessarj',  both 
above  and  below  the  tentorium.  The  bone  should  be  perforated  by 
a  trephine  or  other  suitable  instrument  at  a  spot  1^  inch  behind, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus.    By  this  procedure  a  part  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  the  dura 
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mater  just  above  it,  are  exposed.  After  slightly  enlarging  the  hole 
upwards  with  a  pair  of  sharp-cutting  gouge  forceps,  the  dura  mater 
can  be  incised,  and  an  exjjloration  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
satisfactorily  carried  out.  If  the  pus  be  not  found,  the  opening  can 
be  enlai'ged  to  a  slight  extent  downwards  and  backwards,  exposing 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  dura  mater  for  a 
small  extent  below  it.  By  incising  the  dura  mater  at  this  spot,  the 
cerebellum  can  be  easily  exposed  within  a  few  minutes  of  exploring 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  By  referring  to  Fig.  584  it  will  be 
seen  how  small  an  area  of  bone  need  he  removed  in  ordei'  to  expose 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  cerel^ellum,  and  lateral  sinus. 

The  operation  need  not  last  at  the  outside  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  diagnose 
cerebral  abscess  from  meningitis.  In  ))otli  cases  the  most  evident 
symptoms  are  due  to  cerebral  compression,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  inflammatory  exudation  is  localised  or  diffused. 
If,  after  exposing  the  brain,  evidence  of  meningitis  is  present,  and  no 
pus  can  be  found,  the  lateral  ventricle  should  be  tapped  by  inserting 
a  trochar  inwards  and  slightly  upwards  just  above  the  lateral  sinus. 
It  is  evident  that  the  only  satisfactoiy  way  of  relieving  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  inflammatory  eff"usion  of  meningitis  is  to  drain  the 
lateral  ventricle.  The  patient  is  dying  from  the  efft'cts  (^f  cerebral 
compression,  and  Ijy  relieving  this  pressure  the  only  chance  of 
recovery  is  given. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  symptoms  caused  Ijy  thromljosis 
of  the  lateral  sinus  may  be  vague  and  easily  mistaken  for  those 
caused  by  abscess  or  meningitis. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  latter  conditions  may  be  [iresent  with  the 
lateral  sinus  phlebitis.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  operation  the 
lateral  sinus  can  ))e  easily  examined.     (See  page  198.) 

Diffei'ential  diagnosis.  CKdcma  and  abscess  »i  Hie 
Vtraiii,  siie>g>giratBvc  ■iies!isig4»°eit('ei>ltalitiM  amd  latoi'al 
siBSHS  |>h8t'!!»itis. — To  distinguish  between  these  various  afl"ections 
is  often  a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty,  and  this  is  much  increased 
when  two  or  more  of  them  are  present  at  the  same  time,  an  occur- 
I'ence  by  no  means  uncommon.  With  the  exception  of  oedema  of 
the  brain,  all  of  them  are  caused  by  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms, 
and,  therefore,  some  'primary  septic  focus,  from  which  the  oi'ganisms 
invade  the  cranial  cavity,  is  always  present.  Headache  and  voviiti));/, 
two  of  the  classical  symptoms  of  intra-ci'anial  lesions,  ai'e  usually 
present,  varying  in  character  and  in  degree. 

A  very  localised  headache  may  indicate  an  abscess  or  sinus 
thrombosis  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  lioth  of  these  conditions  the 
headache  may  be  quite  diffused.  Vomiting  aids  us  but  little  in  the 
diagnosis,  excepting  when  it  is  excessively  persistent  and  violent, 
leading  us  to  suspect  a  cerebellar  abscess.  The  third  classical 
symptoms — namely,  optic  neuritis — is  never  present  in  uncompli- 
cated oedema  of  the  brain  and  sinus  thi'ombosis  ;  it  may  be  either 
present  or  absent  in  abscess  or  meningo-encephalitis. 
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By  carefully  looking  for  any  predisposing  cause,  such  as  the 
situation  and  nature  of  a  previous  injury,  or  the  existence  of  chronic 
suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cranial  cavity,  whether  in 
the  ear,  the  nose,  or  other  region,  some  assistance  in  diagnosis  may 
be  derived.  The  pulse,  when  very  slow,  should  lead  us  to  suspect 
an  intra-cranial  abscess ;  if  very  rapid  and  very  weak,  sinus 
thrombosis  must  be  thought  of.  A  sub-normal  temperature  is  in 
favour  of  abscess ;  a  markedly  remittent  one  suggests  sinus 
thrombosis. 

The  following  table  may  aid  the  reader  in  remembering  the 
chief  points  of  difference  : — 


Symptom,  etc. 

CEdona  of  Brain. 

Abscess. 

Suppurative 

Meningo- 
encephalitis. 

Infective  throm- 
bosis of  lateral 
sinus. 

1.  The  predisposing  cause. 

Severe  shaking 
of  the  brain 
without 
wound  of  any 
bind. 

Some  wound 
from  which 
or ga  ni  s  ms 
may  invade 
brain,  or 
chronic  otitis 
media,  etc. 

Some  wound 
from  which 
organisms 
may  invade 
brain,  or 
chronic  otitis 
media,  etc. 

Chronic  otitis 
media. 

2.  Time  of  appearance  of 
symptoms   after  in- 
jury. 

About  forty- 
eight  hours, 
at  latest 
fourth  to 
seventh  day. 

No  definite 
signs  until 
after  seventh 
day,  often 
much  later. 

May  commence 
on  second  or 
third  day, 
usually  about 
a  week. 



3.  Mode  of  onset. 

Sudden. 

Variable. 

Sudden. 

Sudden, 

i.  Pulse. 

Rapid. 

Slow 

Rapid. 

Very  rapid  and 
weak. 

5.  Temperature. 

Slightly  raised. 

Tendency  to  be 
sub-normal. 

Persistent  ele- 
vation. 

Elevation  with 
marked  re- 
missions. 

6.  Rigors. 

Absent 

Occasional. 

Sometimes  at 
onset  of  dis- 
ease. 

Frequent  and 
severe. 

7.  Optic  Neuritis. 

Absent. 

Usually  pre- 
sent. (In 
very  acute 
abscesses  it 
may  not  have 
time  to  de- 
velop.) 

Sometimes  pre- 
sent. (These 
visually  ra- 
pidly fatal, 
aud  so  no 
time  for  neu- 
ritis to  de- 
velop.) 

Absent. 

8.  Mental  irritability  and 

excessive  acuteness 
of  tenses. 

9.  Local  signs. 

Marked. 
Absent. 

General  drowsi- 
ness. 

Absent. 

Marked  with 
photophobia, 
etc. 

Absent. 

Nothing  charac- 
teristic. 

Thrombosis  of 
internal  ju- 
gular or  pos- 
terior cervi- 
cal veins. 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  no  department  of  cerebral  surgery  has  more  advance  been 
made  than  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  new  growths  of  the 
brain.  At  one  time  nearly  all  tumours  of  the  brain  gradually 
progressed  to  a  fatal  termination,  and  alleviation  of  the  pain  by 
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(Irug.s  was  by  no  means  always  successful.  At  the  present  day  a 
small  ))ercentage  of  tumours  can  Vje  successfully  removed,  and  in  a 
large  percentage  partial  or  complete  alleviation  of  many  of  the 
sym|)toms  is  possible.  Tumours  of  the  encephalon  occur  with 
considerable  frequency  both  in  children  and  adults  ;  if  anything, 
they  are  rather  more  commonly  met  with  in  children.  Of  these 
tumours  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  removed. 

They  are  those  of  the  cortex  cerebri  and  cerebellum,  and,  t)f 
course,  growths  of  the  meninges  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain. 

Of  all  tumours  of  the  brain  about  seven  per  cent,  are  capable  of 
being  removed. 

The  varieties  of  tumour  are  tuberculous  and  gummatous  nodules, 
glioma,  glio-sarcoma  and  sarcoma,  carcin(jma,  cystic  tunniurs,  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  dura  mater,  and  psaramoma. 

The  frequency  of  these  tumours  in  children  and  adults  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  table  compiled  by  Allen  Starr  : — 


Children. 

Adults. 

Cortex  cerehrl. 

Cerchcllii  m. 

Cortex  ceretiri.  Ce 

•ehcHnm. 

Tuberculous 

  13   

47 

9   

8 

Glioma  

  6   

15 

19   

8 

Sarcoma   

  1   

10 

46   

13 

Glio-sarcoma 

1 

8   

6 

Cystic   

9 

1   

Carcinoma 

  1   

3 

9   

Gummata  

13   

Uncertain   

11 

12   

10 

21 

96 

117   

45 

Symptoms. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  symjjtoms  of  tumours 
of  the  brain  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  text-ljooks  on  nervous 
diseases.  There  are  three  classical  symptoms  whicli  are  almost 
certain  to  be  present  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease  : 
they  are  headache,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  In  addition  there 
may  be 

(«)  Symptoms  of  over-action,  such  as  Jacksonian  epilepsy  and 
subjective  sensations  or  aui'fe. 

{b)  Symptoms  of  ivant  of  action,  such  as  motor  paresis  or  paralysis 
or  sensory  paralysis  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  progressive  character  of 
the  symptoms  ]  there  is  a  slow  but  steady  march  fro/ii  the  earliest  sign 
to  the  fatal  term  ination. 

Treatment. — The  presence  of  a  cerebral  tumour  Ijeing  suspected, 
the  first  tjuestion  that  arises  is,  whether  any  treatment  short  of 
operation  can  be  of  any  avail.  With  the  exception  of  tubercular 
and  syphilitic  tumours,  no  medicinal  treatment  seems  to  liave  any 
permanent  influence  over  the  growth.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  iodide  of  potassium  will  temporarily  arrest  the  growth,  or  even 
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cause  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  any  tumour  of  the  brain  whether 
simple  or  malignant.  This  may  lead  to  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  symptoms,  which,  however,  lasts  but  a  short  time.  Consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  effect  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury  upon  gummatous  tumours  of  the  brain  ; 
Horsley  states  that  these  drugs  have  no  influence  in  such  cases. 
As  i-egards  tuberculous  tumours  we  find  occasionally  that  the  nodule 
may  become  quiescent  and  finally  convei'ted  into  fibrous  tissue ; 
during  this  process,  however,  the  brain  tissue  may  be  much 
damaged,  and  the  patient  may  become  quite  blind  from  the  effects 
of  optic  neuritis. 

If  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  cerebral  tumour  is  to  be 
successful  it  must  be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  to  fix  a  limit  for  the  employment  of  drugs  which  are 
l^roducing  no  improvement  or  arrest  of  the  symptoms,  and  this  limit 
of  time  may  be  definitely  fixed  at  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  malignant  tumours  we  must  look  upon  the  question 
from  the  same  point  of  view  that  we  should  look  upon  malignant 
disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  namely,  the  chances  of  radical 
cure  and  the  degree  of  palliation  conferred  by  the  operation. 

(a)  The  radical  ciore. — In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  only 
is  a  radical  cure  at  all  possible.  A  fibrous  tumour  of  the  dura 
mater  or  a  psammoma,  being  simple  tumours,  would  not  be  likely  to 
recur,  and  the  only  question  to  discuss  in  these  cases  is,  whether 
the  tumour  is  of  a  size  and  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  removed 
with  safety  to  the  patient's  life.  An  exploratory  operation  alone 
can  decide  this  qviestion.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  tuberculous 
nodule  in  the  brain  should  not  be  treated  like  a  tuberculous  focus 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  that  can  be  operated  upon  with 
safety,  provided  the  nodules  are  not  multiple.  Successful  cases 
of  removal  of  tuberculous  nodules  from  the  brain  have  been  recorded. 
With  gliomatous  and  sarcomatous  tumours  radical  cure  has  not  yet 
been  obtained.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  tumours  can 
be  completely  removed  by  operating  upon  them  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  is  usually  the  case  at  present. 

(5)  Palliative  treatment. — Apart  from  the  fatal  character  of 
cerebral  tumours  the  symptoms  may  be  most  distressing  to  the 
patient  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  are 
headache,  vomiting,  and  the  optic  atrophy  that  so  often  follows  the 
neuritis.  It  is  found  that  by  opening  the  skull,  incising  the  dura 
mater,  and  relieving  the  increased  cerebral  pressure,  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  these  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
generally  much  improved  •  the  headache  disappears,  the  vomiting- 
becomes  less  marked,  or  even  ceases,  and  the  optic  neuritis  sub- 
sides in  a  complete  and  remarkable  manner  without  any  optic 
atrophy  resulting. 

In  cases  where  the  tumour  is  a  large  one,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  better  to  attempt  its  removal,  or  to  be  satisfied 
with  simply  relieving  the  intra-oranial  tension.     Complete  removal 
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of  these  large  tumours  is  nearly  always  impossible,  and  the  risk 
of  death  from  shock  is  very  great,  so  that  relief  of  the  tension 
hj  removing  a  lai'ge  piece  of  bone  and  opening  the  dura  mater 
is  a  much  safer  prcjceeding,  and  is  recommended  in  these  cases. 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  SKULL. 

T.  Hydrocephalus. — In  its  broadest  sense  hydrocephalus  is  a 
condition  in  wliieli  an  abnormal  amount  of  a  watery  fluid  collects  in 
the  cranial  cavity,  so  that  the  intra-cranial  tension  is  raised  above 
the  normal,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  skull  becomes  expanded. 
Some  writers,  however,  restrict  the  term  to  cases  where  the  fluid 
collects  in  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles,  dilating  them  and  causing 
more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  head.  Adopting  the  wider  signi- 
ficance of  the  term,  it  is  convenient  to  classify  them  into  acquired 
and  congenital  cases. 

At'qiiired  liytla'Ofoplialiis. — Inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
meninges  and  choroid  plexuses  may  lead  to  an  exudation  of  fluid, 
which  may  become  so  great  as  to  distend  enormously  the  ventricles 
of  the  Ijrain. 

If  this  effusion  takes  place  during  the  period  of  growth  an  expan- 
sion of  the  bones  of  the  ci-anium  is  produced.  The  f(jrniation  of  this 
fluid  may  take  place  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  in  tuljerculous 
meningitis  or  in  septic  lepto-meningitis. 

The  term  «c>Ue  hi/drocepJialus  is  consequently  applied  to  this 
condition. 

In  some  cases  interference  with  the  circulation  of  Ijlood  in  the 
brain,  e.g.  pressure  of  a  tumour  upon  the  veins  of  Oalen,  or  upon 
the  straight  sinus,  may  lead  to  an  exudation  of  fluid.  This  takes 
place  slowly,  and  may  produce  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  head. 
The  term  chronic  acquired  hydrocephalus  is  applied  to  this  con- 
dition. In  other  instances  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  these  cases  resemble  the  congenital 
ones,  which  will  be  descriljed  later. 

As  a  rule,  the  fluid  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  hence  the  term  hi/drocephalus  inteimus  :  ljut  occa- 
sionally there  is  a  collection  of  fluid  external  to  the  brain,  in  the 
sub-arachnoid  space,  hydroceplixdus  externus. 

Sometimes  the  fluid  exists  in  both  situations,  which  is  simply  a 
sign  that  the  communications  between  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
and  the  suli-arachnoid  space  by  the  foramina  in  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  are  still  patent.  In  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  in 
tumours  pi'essing  on  the  veins  of  Galen,  these  apertures  are  frequently 
l)locked,  so  that  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  the  fluid  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  ventricles.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  collection  of  fluid 
extei"nal  to  the  brain,  without  any  excess  in  the  ventricles ;  this 
takes  place  in  localised  serous  inflammatoiy  efl"usions  in  the  pia 
mater  and  arachnf>id,  and  they  have  already  been  described  as 
h.ygroma,  of  fJic  dura  mater. 
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In  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  from  marasmus  and  wasting 
diseases  there  may  be  an  increase  of  fluid  in  the  cranial  cavity. 
This  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  pre-existing  brain  matter,  and 
does  not  cause  any  increased  pressure,  so  that  the  condition  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  certain  cases  of  microcephalus  there  is  an  increase  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  which  is  under  a  certain  amount  of  j^i'essure,  so  that 
the  term  hydrocephalus  is  applicable  in  these  instances. 

Congenital  hydi-ocephalus.— This  form  is  either  present  at 
birth  or  appears  within  a  few  months ;  in  the  latter  cases  the 
disease  is  no  doubt  congenital,  but  its  existence  is  not  evident  at 
birth.  In  some  cases  the  disease  advances  rapidly  during  intra- 
uterine life,  and  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  head  considerable 
difiiculty  may  be  experienced  in  delivering  the  child. 

Really  nothing  is  known  concerning  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
By  some,  syphilis  is  thought  to  play  a  part  ;  by  others,  alcoholism 
in  the  parents  is  said  to  be  the  cause.  Our  ignorance  of  its 
pathology  is  evident  when  we  see  the  loose  terms — essential  dropsy, 
idiopathic  efiusion,  etc. — applied  to  it  in  accounts  of  this  disease. 

The  fluid  usually  collects  in  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles,  and 
gradually  produces  an  enormous  dilatation.  It  is  rare  for  the  fourth 
ventricle  to  be  dilated,  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  being  obliterated  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  the  collection  of  fluid  may  be 
very  localised,  being  confined  to  one  horn  of  a  lateral  ventricle  or 
to  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  The  fluid  contains  a  slight  amount  of 
albumen,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1006  to  1014.  As 
the  fluid  collects  and  the  ventricles  dilate,  the  convolutions  become 
compressed  and  form  a  thin  layer.  As  a  rule,  the  brain-tissue  is 
tougher  than  normal,  owing  to  an  overgrowth  of  connective-tissue. 
Occasionally  the  corpus  callosum  becomes  very  much  thinned  by 
the  pressure,  and  finally  ruptures,  so  that  a  quantity  of  the  fluid 
collects  external  to  the  brain  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  and  may 
press  the  convolutions  towards  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Owing  to  the  tension  caused  by  the  fluid  the  cranial  bones 
become  separated,  the  fontanelles  are  increased  in  size,  and  the 
skin  over  them  bulges  outwards. 

The  bones  of  the  face  retain  their  normal  proportions,  and  as 
the  cranium  increases  in  dimensions  the  orbits  are  depressed.  The 
contrast  between  the  enormous  cranium  and  the  small  face  is  very 
characteristic,  producing  the  appearance  sometimes  termed  fades 
hydrocephalica  (Fig.  585). 

Symptoms. — Gradual  enlargement  of  the  head  may  be  the 
earliest  symptom,  but  sometimes  irritability  with  convulsions  and 
squint  may  appear  before  any  definite  enlargement ;  instead  of  the 
irritability,  the  child  may  be  dull  and  heavy. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  intellectual  faculties  become 
impaired,  or  they  may  never  properly  develop. 

Weakness  or  actual  paralysis  of  the  limbs  may  follow,  and  loss  of 
function  in  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Optic  atrophy  is  very  common. 
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Diag'iiosi'si. — This  can  only  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  enlargement  of  the  head,  so  common  in 
rickets  or  the  rare  condition  known  as  liypertmphy  of  the  brain, 
can  usually  be  readily  distinguished.  In  acquired  cases  caused  liy 
meningitis  or  new  growths  there  are  generally  symptoms  pointing 
to  the  condition. 

Pro;fiioisiii«. — The  majority  of  cases  steadily  progress  to  a  fatal 
termination.  In  a  very  small  proportion  the  disease  stops,  leaving 
more  or  less  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  In  some 
cases  pi'ogressive  enlargement  ceases  for  a  time,  only  to  start  again 
later. 

Trfafnioiit. — For  the  treatment  of  so-called  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  on  tulierculous 
meningitis.    {See  page  198.) 

In  ordinary  hydrocepha- 
lus various  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  tried.  As- 
piration and  compression 
under  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions will  relieve  the 
intra-cranial  tension  for  a 
time,  but  the  fluid  soon  col- 
lects again,  and  the  aspira- 
tions must  be  repeated.  This 
treatment  does  not  aim  at 
removing  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  simply  relieves 
the  brain  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  intra-cranial  ten- 
sion. A  few  successful  cases 
liave  been  reported  ;  l:)ut  so  few,  that  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  were  mild  cases,  in  which  the  disease  would  have  become, 
in  any  circumstances,  arrested  spontaneously. 

Continuous  drainage  of  the  fluid,  either  by  inserting  a  tube  into 
the  lateral  ventricle  or  by  draining  the  sul>arachnoid  space  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  has  been  ti'ied.  As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  im- 
pairment of  cerebral  function  improved  for  a  time,  but  the  drainage 
has  no  influence  upon  the  progressive  character  of  the  disease. 
I  have  tried  the  treatment  of  draining  the  lateral  ventricle  in 
twelve  cases,  and  although  temporary  improvement  was  obtained  in 
Jiearly  all,  the  cases  terminated  fatally  within  a  few  weeks. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  exudation  of  fluid, 
wiiether  tuberculous  or  septic  meningitis,  or  ordinary  hydrocephalus, 
tlie  metliods  of  draining  tlie  fluid  are  similar. 

(1)  Aspiration. — This  can  only  Ije  pei'formed  in  children  in 
whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  not  closed.  A  needle  connected 
with  an  as[)irator,  or  a  small  trochar,  is  rendered  aseptic,  and  after 
careful  cleansing  of  the  scalp,  it  is  thrust  into  the  dilated  ventricle 
at  the  side  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  so  as  to  avoid  the  longitudinal 
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sinus.  Fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  until  the  anterior  fontanelle 
becomes  slightly  depressed,  when  the  trochar  is  withdrawn.  This 
process  is  repeated  as  soon  as  the  bulging  of  the  fontanelle  indicates 
increased  pressure. 

(2)  Trephining. —  In  cases  where  the  fontanelle  is  closed  it  is 
necessary  to  perforate  the  bone  with  a  trephine  or  other  suitable 
instrument,  and  even  if  the  fontanelle  is  not  closed  it  is  better,  if 
continuous  di'ainage  is  required,  to  perforate  the  skull  lower  down 
rather  than  through  the  anterior  fontanelle.  There  are  several 
ways  of  draining  away  the  fluid ;  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be 
tapped,  or  the  sub-arachnoid  space  may  be  opened  up  in  one  of 
three  situations,  namely,  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  in  the  in- 
ferior cerebellar  fossa,  or  in  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Finally,  the  spinal 
sub-arachnoid  space  may  be  opened  up  in  the  lumbar  region. 

(a)  Draining  the  lateral  ventricle. — The  skull  should  be  per- 
forated at  a  point  1  h  inch  vertically  above  the  centre  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus ;  in  children  a  less  distance  should  be  taken.  By 
incising  the  dui'a  mater,  the  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  is 
exposed,  and  a  trochar  thrust  directly  inwards  for  a  distance  varying 
from  1  to  1-i  inch.  A  small  tube,  or  strands  of  silk  or  catgut,  may 
be  inserted  for  drainage. 

(h)  Draining  the  sub-arachnoid  space  in  the  cranium. — This  has 
been  performed  in  the  interval  between  the  cerebellum  and  fourth 
ventricle,  but  owing  to  the  liability  there  is  to  injure  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  operation  is  not  devoid  of  danger.  An  incision  is 
made  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  just  below  the  curved  line  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

A  flap  containing  all  the  soft  structures  is  turned  downwards, 
the  bone  trephined,  and  the  dura  mater  incised.  The  lower  border 
of  the  cerebellum  is  found  and  a  director  is  pushed  forwards  beneath 
it  until  the  sub-arachnoid  space  is  perforated.  This  is  shown  by  a 
sudden  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

A  safer  place  for  drainage  is  to  open  the  dilatation  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  at  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  skull  should  be  perforated  at  a  spot  half-an-inch  behind  and 
a  quarter-inch  above  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  incised.  The  sub-arach- 
noid .space  can  be  opened  at  any  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain. 
A  disc  of  bone  is  removed,  a  small  piece  of  the  dura  mater  excised, 
and  an  aperture  made  into  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

(c)  Draining  the  sub-arachnoid  space  in  the  spinal  canal. — This 
can  be  done  by  means  of  an  aspirating  needle  thrust  between  two 
of  the  vertebrfe  of  the  lumbar  region.  If  permanent  drainage  is 
required,  the  theca  vertebralis  must  be  exposed,  and  it,  together 
with  the  arachnoid,  incised. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  department  of  surgery  is 
purely  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  any  definite  statement  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  draining  the  sub-arachnoid  space  cannot  be 
made. 
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II.  Congenital  cephalocele. — By  the  term  congenital  cepha- 
locele  is  meant  a  malformation  of  the  skull  and  brain  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  projects  towards  the 
exterior  through  a  deficienc}^  in  the  skull.  Acquired  cephaloceles 
have  been  already  considered  under  the  heading,  Hernia  cerebri 
(page  160).  Accoi'ding  to  the  contents  of  the  prolapsed  portion, 
cephaloceles  are  divided  into  three  kinds. 

(«)  Aleiiingocele. — In  which  the  membranes  of  the  brain  only 
and  cerebro- spinal  fluid  are  contained  in  the  tumour. 

(b)  Encephalocele. — In  wliich  a  part  of  the  cere1)rum  or  cere- 
bellum is  in  the  sac. 

(c)  Hydrencephcdocele.  — In  which  a  part  of  the  cei'ebrum,  together 
with  a  jtortion  of  a  distended  lateral  ventricle,  is  in  the  sac. 

vEf  ioSogy  and  |>:itlM>log'y. — Numerous  explanations  have  been 
offered  of  the  formation  of  these  peculiar  tumovirs.  Various  diseases 
of  the  foetus  during  intra-uterine  life  have  been  suggested  ;  e.g. 
arrest  of  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  premature  ossification, 
liydrocephalus,  etc.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  in  favour  of  these 
^■iews,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  abnormality  is  due  to  an 
error  of  development  commencing  in  the  earl}'  days  of  embryonic 
life.  This  mal-development  is  an  incomjilete  formation  of  the 
membranous  layer  which  becomes  ossified  to  form  the  skull,  and 
the  deficiency  consists  chiefly  in  the  failure  of  union  of  the  two 
halves.  A  similar  error  in  development  may  occur  in  the  vertebral 
column,  producing  a  spina  bifida,  and  the  two  deformities  are  pro- 
bal)ly  identical  in  their  mode  of  origin.  The  cause  of  this  failure  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  decide.  It  has  l)een  suggested  that  adhesion  of 
the  amnion  to  the  embryo,  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  tliis  union, 
may  be  the  cause. 

PatU<>lo£;:ioni  aiiiiSoisiy. — The  situation  of  the  majority  is  in 
the  middle  line,  most  frecjuently  in  the  occipital  region,  and  next 
to  that  in  the  fi'onto-nasal  suture.  In  the  region  of  the  anterior 
fttntanelle,  or  of  the  metopic  suture,  cephalocele  is  uncommon,  and 
is  very  rare  projecting  through  tlie  base  of  the  skull  into  the  mouth 
or  nose.  Cephaloceles  occasionally  occur  away  from  the  middle 
line  ;  thus,  at  the  internal  or  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  the 
parietal  region,  in  the  orbital  fossa,  etc. 

The  sac  ivall  is  formed  by  the  tissues  of  the  scalp,  and  by  the 
meninges.  The  scaljj  tissues  may  be  normal  or  may  Ije  altered  in 
various  ways  ;  for  instance,  the  skin  may  become  very  thin,  and 
with  slight  inflanmiatory  action  completely  disappear,  ex])osing  the 
meninges.  A  ntevoid  condition  of  the  skin  is  not  uncommon.  In- 
ternal to  the  scalp  the  sac  wall  is  formed  by  dura  inater  and  arach- 
noid, the  latter  in  some  cases  being  unrecognisable  owing  to  its  firm 
union  with  the  dura  mater.  Sometimes  there  is  a  distinct  layer  of 
fluid  between  the  two  membranes. 

The  contents  vary  according  to  the  variety  of  ceplialocele.  In 
■meningocele  there  is  simply  a  collection  of  cerebro-s2:>inal  fluid  :  in 
encepJtaloceh  there  is  some  part  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  with 
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a  slight  amount  of  fluid  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater. 

The  brain-tissue  is  altered  in  appearance,  and  there  may  be  a 
part  of  the  lateral  ventricle  in  the  prolapsed  mass  ;  in  hydren- 
cephalocele   some   part   of   the    cerebrum    is    prolapsed,    with  a 
prolongation  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  which  in  these  cases  is  dis 
tended  with  fluid  (Fig.  586). 

S.vnip1»ms. — The  presence  at  birth  of  a  regular  hemispherical 
or  pedunculated  globular  tumour,  usually  situated  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions,  is  very  characteristic.  The  skin 
over  it  is  tightly  stretched,  and  is  often  more  or  less  adherent  to  the 
tumour.  It  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  hair  is  not  well  developed  over 
the  summit  of  the  tumour.  Occasionally  the  skin  presents  a  nevoid 
condition,  or  may  be  ulcei-ated  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  fact  that  the  tumour  is  in  communication  with  the  cranial 
cavity  is  rendered  evident  by  several  signs.    Chief  among  them  is 

the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the 
swelling  are  partly  or  completely 
reducible  by  pi'essure,  and  as  this 
reduction  takes  place  the  increased 
intra-cranial  pressure  gives  rise  to 
symptoms,  varying  from  headache 
to  severe  signs  of  cerebral  com- 
pression. 

Movements  of  the  tumour  syn- 
chronous with  respii'ation  are  less 
Fig.  5SB.-Hydrencephaiooeie.  reliable,  but  by  expiratory  eflPorts, 

such  as  crying,  coughing,  etc.,  the 
tumour  increases  in  size,  and  a  definite  impulse  may  be  felt. 
Pulsation  synchronous  with  that  in  the  arteries  is  frequently  present 
in  encephalocele,  less  frequently  in  hydrencephalocele,  and  rarely  in 
meningocele. 

Diagfnosis.  (1)  From  otlier  tumours. — As  a  rule,  by  careful 
examination,  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  readily  determined  ;  its 
reducibility,  the  increase  in  size  on  coughing  or  crying,  and  the 
existence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  cranial  wall  will  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  cephalhematoma,  dermoid  cyst,  subcutaneous  nsevus,  etc. 
Sometimes  the  diagnosis  from  a  dermoid  cyst  in  the  region  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle  is  almost  impossible. 

(2)  The  diagnosis  of  tlie  varieties  of  ceplialocele. — Bj^  attention  to 
the  following  points  some  assistance  may  be  gained  in  determining 
with  which  variety  we  have  to  deal.  Absolute  translucency  is  in 
favour  of  meningocele.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of  an  encephalocele,  and  this  may  give 
rise  to  translucency  at  some  pai't  of  the  tumour,  but  not  throughout, 
as  in  meningocele.  If  reducibility  is  complete,  the  tumour  is 
certainly  a  meningocele.  If  pulsation  synchronous  with  the 
arteries  is  well  marked,  it  is  an  encephalocele.  If  its  size  is  very 
great,  it  is  almost  certainly  a  hydrencephalocele. 
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Pi'Offiiosis. — In  all  probability  spontaneous  cure  never  takes 
place.  Cases  of  meningocele  have  been  described  which  have 
become  shut  off  from  the  cranial  cavity,  but  these  are  pi'obaljly 
congenital  cysts.  Although  a  cephalocele  is  not  incumpatil;le  witli 
life,  yet  sooner  or  later  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  skin 
over  it,  leading  to  meningo-encephalitis,  or  the  opening  up  of  the 
sub-arachnoid  or  intra- ventricular  space,  with  subsequent  loss  of 
cerebro-spiiial  fluid,  leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 

TresitJiJeiit.  -  In  the  majority  of  cases  nothing  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  malformation.  Many  methods  have  been  tried,  with 
frequent  failures  and  few  successes.  In  all  of  them  a  certain  line 
of  treatment  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  onset  of  in- 
flammatory trouble.  In  a  few  cases  radical  cure  by  operation  may 
be  attempted. 

(a)  PaUiative  treatment. — The  skin  over  the  tumour  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  must  be  protected  from  injury  by  a 
suitable  apparatus.  If  any  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  skin  should 
appear,  every  endeavour  must  be  made  by  aseptic  or  antiseptic 
treatment  to  prevent  extension  of  this  inflammation. 

(6)  Radical  care.  — With  strict  antiseptic  precautions  it  is 
possible  in  some  cases  to  cure  the  condition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  meningocele  with  a  pedicle,  it  is  easy  to  expose  the  tumour 
and  ligature  the  pedicle.  In  those  without  a  pedicle  an  incision 
should  be  made  into  the  cyst,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  close  the 
defect  in  the  skull  by  flaps  cut  from  the  cj^st  wall.  It  might  be 
possible  to  close  the  hole  in  the  skull  by  fixing  across  it  a  piece  of 
bone  partially  detached  from  the  surrounding  bone. 

In  the  case  of  encephalocele  and  hydrencephalocele,  operation  is 
not  advisable.  The  injection  of  Morton's  and  other  fluids  into  the 
sac  would  only  be  justifiable  in  meningoceles,  and  is  jji'obubly  less 
successful  and  more  dangerous  than  operative  interference. 

•  THE  SURGICAL  TKEATMENT  OF  EPILEPSY. 

For  the  ]:)roper  imderstaiiding  of  the  vaiieties  of  epilepsj'  we  are 
indebted  to  Huglilings  Jackson,  who  divided  them  into  two  distinct 
classes. 

Varieties. — (1)  Cases  where  the  fit  begins  quite  suddenly,  with 
little  if  any  prenwnition,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  cry.  The  patient  becomes  unconscious  and  falls  down, 
the  whole  body  being  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  con\  ulsion,  which 
may  last  for  some  minutes,  and  on  the  cessation  of  these  symptoms 
the  )iat.ient  usually  remains  unconscious,  frequently  falling  into  a  deep 
slumljer.  It  is  by  far  the  more  common  variety,  and  is  known  as 
ordinary  or  idiopalhic  opil<?|>sy.  Concerning  its  origin  and  its 
cause  nothing  is  known,  and  tliere  is  no  Ijenefit  to  be  derived  from 
surgical  interference. 

(2)  Cases  where  previous  to  a  fit  there  is  a  definite  sensation 
in  some  particular  region  of  the  bod3^    This  is  followed  by  a 
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convulsion,  which  begins  locally  in  the  region  where  the  sensation 
was  felt,  and  spreads  to  other  muscles  of  the  body  in  a  definite 
order.  Dui'ing  the  fit  consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  lost.  This 
is  usually  termed  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  and  was  shown  by  its 
discoverer  to  be  caused  by  some  definite  pathological  condition  in 
the  sensori-motor  area  of  the  cortex  cerebri. 

The  muscles,  whose  cortical  representation  is  in  that  part  of  the 
brain  most  irritated  by  the  pathological  condition,  are  the  first  to 
be  convulsed,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  irritation,  the  resulting 
convulsion  may  be  localised,  or  may  spread  to  other  muscles. 

Thus,  by  watching  the  fit  carefully,  and  hj  ascertaining  the 
situation  of  the  warning  sensation  or  aura,  we  may  be  able,  with 
great  certainty,  to  localise  the  position  of  the  lesion. 

Lesions  in  the  cortical  representation  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense  may,  by  irritation,  give  rise  to  hallucinations  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  and  taste,  followed  by  a  temporary  exhaustion  of  these  senses. 
This  sensory  epilepsy,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  lead  us  to  localise 
the  lesion,  l)ut  not  with  such  accuracy  as  in  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  Thus 
lesions  in  the  temjjoral  convolutions  may  cause  sensory  epilepsy, 
beginning  with  some  sound  ;  in  the  occipital  lobe  the  epilepsy  may 
commence  with  some  hallucination  of  sight,  and  in  the  tip  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  the  sensory  epileptic  attack  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  hallucination  of  smell  or  taste. 

The  majority  of  these  cases  of  Jacksonian  and  sensory  epilepsy 
follow  injuries  of  the  head,  and  some  definite  lesion  produced  by 
the  injury  can  often  be  found.  These  cases  form  a  group  of 
Jacksonian  epilepsy  known  as  traiiiiiiatic  epilepsy.  The  patho- 
logical conditions  that  have  been  observed  in  these  cases  are  either  in 
the  skull,  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  or  the  brain ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  lesions  of  the  scalp  and  pericranium  alone  can,  in 
any  way,  either  by  direct  irritation  or  reflexly,  cause  epilepsy. 

As  regards  the  skull,  the  usual  lesion  is  a  depressed  fracture, 
especially  some  splinter  of  bone  from  the  inner  table  penetrating 
the  dura  mater. 

A  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  is  very  common,  with  more  or 
less  adhesion  of  that  membrane  to  the  skull,  and  to  the  underlying 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid. 

The  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  may  be  much  thicker  than  normal 
in  the  region  of  the  injury,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  underlying 
cortex  cerebri. 

In  the  cerebral  cortex  we  may  find  indurated  patches  and  altera- 
tions in  colour,  due  to  extravasated  blood.  Cases  of  Jacksonian 
epilepsy  without  previous  injury  are  usually  due  to  tumours  of  the 
brain  and  its  meninges,  or  of  the  skull. 

Diagnosis. — Having  established  that  the  case  is  one  of  Jacksonian 
epilepsy,  the  next  thing  is  to  localise  the  lesion.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  function  in  the 
brain.    (See  page  93.) 

A  diificulty  may  present  itself  in  that  there  may  he  definite 
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evidence  of  an  injury — e.y.  a  marked  depi'ession  in  tlie  skull  —and 
yet  the  fit  may  start  in  a  portion  of  the  brain  at  mniw  distance  from 
the  depression.  In  such  cases  are  we  to  accept  the  medical  or  the 
surgical  indication  'I  From  numerous  cases  that  have  Ijeen  reported 
it  seems  that  the  medical  indication  is  more  likely  to  be  correct, 
and,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  brain  associated  with  the  muscles 
commencing  the  convulsion  should  be  first  exposed,  and,  if  no  lesion 
be  found,  the  site  of  the  depressed  fracture  should  l)e  trephined. 

We  sometimes  find  that,  following  an  injury,  attacks  of  epilepsy 
of  the  ordinary  or  idiopathic  type  may  develop,  and  there  may  be 
no  indication  of  tlie  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  such  cases  it  is  right  to 
trephine  if  there  are  any  definite  signs  of  injury,  especially  if  there 
be  evidenet'  of  depressed  fracture. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that,  if  tlic  epi!<^psy  is  due  to  a  defirute 
local  condition,  it  might  be  cured  Ijy  removing  the  exciting  cause. 

Many  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  have  now  Ijeen  opeiated 
upon,  and  it  is  found  in  the  lai'ge  majority  of  cases  that  although 
the  attacks  of  epileps}^  may  cease  for  some  time  after  the  operation, 
yet  the  fits  recur  after  an  interval  of  longer  or  shorter  dui'ation. 

In  these  cases  it  is  probable,  either  that  the  whole  of  the  original 
mischief  has  not  been  removed,  or  that  the  scar  resulting  from  the 
aljlation  of  the  primary  lesion  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  starts  the 
epilepsy  again.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  which  have  been 
pei-manently  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  lesion.  We  may 
sum  up  the  question  of  operative  interference  in  Jacksonian  and 
ti'aumatic  epilepsy  in  the  following  way :  in  many  cases  the 
pathological  condition  causing  the  epilepsy  is  removable,  but  this 
fact  can  only  })e  ascertained  by  an  exploratory  operation — such  an 
operation  is  at  the  present  day  quite  devoid  of  any  special  danger  ; 
if  a  distinct  lesion  can  be  fomid,  it  should  be  removed  if  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  the  epilepsy  may  Ije  cui'ed  or,  at  any  I'ate,  improved. 
It  is  important  that  the  patient  or  his  fi'iends  should  ):)e  told 
])efore  the  opei-ation  is  decided  upon  that  the  chances  of  jjermanent 
cure  are  slight,  that  the  pi-obability  of  temporai-y  relief  and  improve- 
ment is  considerable,  and  that  the  exploratory  opei'ation,  at  any 
rate,  is  devoid  of  special  danger. 

In  some  cases,  although  the  ej)ilepsy  may  commence  in  a  localised 
group  of  muscles,  and  be  preceded  by  a  definite  aura  in  that  region, 
yet  nothing  abnormal  can  be  found  on  exposing  the  cortical  repre- 
sentation of  those  muscles.  In  these  cases  Horsley  recommends 
that,  Vjy  means  of  a  Faradic  current,  the  exact  sensori-motor  area 
should  be  determined,  and  the  area  of  cortex  removed. 

The  ol)jection  to  this  method  is  that  a  scar  flevelops  on  healing, 
which  may  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  the  Jacksonian  epile])sy  after  a 
time  ;  in  fact,  a  flefinite  lesion  is  substituted  for  a  hypothetical  one. 

The  opei'ation  consists  in  removing  a  large  piece  of  bone  from 
over  the  suspected  area,  in  opening  the  dura  matei",  and  examining 
the  convolutions.  If  a  definite  pathological  condition  is  fouiul  it 
should  be  removed. 
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THE  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  MICROCEPHALIC 

IDIOTS. 

The  idea  that  premature  ossification  of  the  cranial  sutures  can 
be  primarily  the  cause  of  microcephalic  idiocy  is  supported  by  no 
definite  evidence.  The  reason  that  the  sutures  do  not  ossify  during 
normal  childhood  is  because  the  brain  is  rapidly  growing,  and  by  its 
progressive  increase  in  size  tends  to  separate  the  cranial  bones.  As 
soon  as  this  enlai-gement  of  the  brain  ceases,  ossification  gradually 
takes  place.  If  from  any  cause  the  brain  should  not  develop  at  a 
rate  suflficient  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  sutures,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  sutures  to  ossify.  This  premature  ossification,  however,  is 
secondary  to  the  arrested  development  of  the  brain,  and  is  not  in 
itself  the  cause  of  the  microcephalic  idiocy.  Of  recent  years 
Lannelongue  has  introduced  a  new  treatment  for  microcephalic 
children  who  are  deficient  in  intellect.  This  consists  in  removing 
strips  of  bone  from  the  skull  so  as  to  diminish  any  resistance  that  it 
might  ofi'er  to  the  expansion  of  the  brain.  To  this  operation  the 
term  craniectomy  is  sometimes  applied,  but  inasmuch  as  the  j^rin- 
ciple  of  the  operation  is  to  make  an  artificial  suture  rather  than  to 
remove  bone,  the  term  craniotomy  is  perhaps  a  better  one.  The 
cases  reported  by  Lannelongue  were  apparently  much  improved  by 
the  operation,  and  since  the  publication  of  his  paper,  numerous 
cases  have  been  recorded,  but  with  less  encouraging  results. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  causes  of  this  idiotic  condition 
are  various,  and  that  although  in  some  cases  ci-aniotomy  may  be 
advisable,  yet  in  others  it  is  quite  useless.  It  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish two  important  groups  of  cases  : — 

Varieties. — (1)  congenital,  in  which  from  birth  there  is 
evidence  of  cerebral  defect  which  is  due  to  some  error  in  the 
development  of  the  brain.  Cunningham  demonstrated  this  fact  in 
a  striking  manner  before  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  pointed  out  how  the  brains  of  microcephalic  idiots 
approached  in  many  characters  the  type  of  brain  met  with  in  apes, 
and  in  a  few  respects  even  with  that  met  with  in  quadrupeds.  Cases 
of  microcephalus,  in  which,  after  post-mortem  examination,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  brain  was  normal,  would  probably  be  found, 
on  careful  observation,  to  belong  to  this  group. 

(2)  Pathological,  in  which  some  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain, 
either  during  intra-uterine  life  or  in  early  infancy,  has  arrested  the 
development  of  the  brain  and  impaired  its  functions. 

These  cases  are  classified  by  Allen  Starr  in  three  groups  as 
follows  : — 

(«)  Infantile  cerebral  heviiplegia. — The  paralysis  is  present  at 
birth,  and  is  either  developed  in  utero  or  caused  by  some  injury 
received  during  parturition. 

(6)  Mental  defects. — These  cases  present  various  kinds  of  mental 
defects,  but  no  marked  abnormal  physical  signs. 
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(c)  Sensory  defects. — These  present  no  abnormal  motor  or  mental 
signs,  but  have  various  defects  of  sensory  perception,  such  as  deaf- 
mutism,  henii-anopsia,  etc. 

In  all  these  ]»athological  cases  there  is  more  or  less  atrophy  with 
sclerosis  of  the  l)rain.  In  addition  there  may  he  porence2yhahi,s,  i.e. 
a  localised  atrophy  or  even  absence  of  development  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a  cavity  in  one  of  the  cereljral  hemispheres  which  may 
communicate  with  the  corresponding  lateral  ventricle ;  mermigo- 
encepJialitis ;  Ihcemorrhage  or  cysts,  in  or  n|)0n  the  stirface  of  the 
bi  'ain  j  hydTocephalus. 

In  many  of  these  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  craniotomy,  or, 
indeed,  sui-gical  interference  of  any  kind,  could  be  of  no  avail.  In 
other  cases,  however,  it  is  possil:»le  that  the  arrest  of  development  of 
the  brain  may  be  quite  tempoi'ary,  and  that  if  the  sutures  had  not 
ossified  the  biain  might  continue  its  normal  development  on  the 
cessation  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  ojaeration  of  ci-aniotomy, 
by  allowing  expansion  of  the  skull,  might  be  very  beneficial.  In 
some  cases,  after  the  bone  has  been  trephined  and  the  dura  mater 
incised,  it  is  obvious  from  the  bulging  of  the  brain  that  the  intra- 
cranial tension  is  increased,  and  in  these  instances  the  operation 
leads  to  more  or  less  improvement.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  a 
few  instances  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  increased  intra-cranial  tension  ;  and  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  operation  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
brain  in  some  obscure  manner. 

The  operation  of  craniotomy. — The  strip  of  })one  is  usually 

taken  in  a  longitudinal  direction  parallel  with  the  sagittal  suture  and 
about  half  an  inch  from  it.  A  suitable  skin  flap  is  turned  down,  and 
a  trephine  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  used  to 
remove  a  disc  of  bone.  By  means  of  sharp-cutting  gouge  forceps 
the  bone  can  be  quickly  cut  away  in  any  direction  and  to  any 
extent. 

By  many  it  is  recommended  that  the  dura  mater  should  not  be 
incised.  It  is  impossible  to  determine,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
pathological  lesion  that  is  present,  if  any,  unless  an  exploratory 
incision  is  made  into  the  dura  mater. 

Many  deaths  have  taken  place  after  craniotomy  in  microcephalic 
idiots,  and  they  seem  to  liave  been  due,  in  most  cases,  to  shock. 
This  can  be  prevented,  however,  by  I'emoving  small  pieces  of  bone 
at  several  operations,  instead  of  a  long  strip  at  one  operation.  In 
this  way  the  operation  is  rendered  devoid  of  any  s}iecial  risk.  By 
four  or  five  operations  a  strip  of  bone  half  an  inch  wide  and  six 
or  seven  inches  long  can  be  removed  from  the  skull  on  each  side 
of  the  sagittal  suture.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  after 
treatment  of  the  case  is  most  important.  Every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  instruct  the  child  and  to  cultivate  its  intellect  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

In  considering  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  operation,  it  is  most 
inqiortant  to  remember  that  the  improvement  in  many  cases  may 
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have  been  due  to  tlie  systematic  training  of  the  child  carried  out 
after  the  operation,  and  that  the  sui'gical  procedure  in  itself  may 
have  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  result. 

So  far  as  our  experience  guides  us  at  present,  we  may  formulate 
the  following  conclusions  :  — 

(1)  That  the  operation  of  craniotomy,  if  performed  in  four  or 
five  stages,  is  devoid  of  any  special  risk. 

(2)  That  in  the  congenital  cases,  whei-e  there  is  probably  always 
a  mal-development  of  the  brain,  the  operation  is  of  no  avail. 

(3)  That  in  certain  pathological  cases  the  operation  may  be  of 
some  use  in  improving  the  child's  condition ;  such  as 

(a)  Cases  .in  which  blood-clots  or  cysts  are  present  in  or  upon 
the  surface  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  as  in  some  cases  of  infantile 
cerebral  hemiplegia. 

(b)  Cases  in  which  it  is  found  on  trephining  that  there  is  in- 
creased intra-cranial  tension. 

(c)  Cases  in  which  epileptic  hts  form  a  prominent  feature  are 
generally  much  improved  or  the  fits  considerably  modified  by  the 
operation. 

(d)  Cases  in  which,  during  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  development 
of  the  brain,  the  cranial  sutures  have  prematurely  ossified. 

(4)  That  in  certain  pathological  cases  the  operation  is  of  no  avail, 
such  as 

(a)  Marked  atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  brain. 

(6)  Conditions  of  porencephalus  and  hydrocephalus. 

(5)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  pathological  lesion 
unless  an  exploratory  operation  is  perfoimed,  with  opening  of  the 
dura  mater. 

(6)  That  in  many  cases  by  systematic  training  the  mental  con- 
dition can  often  be  much  improved  without  operation. 


XXXViri.    INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  F.K.C..S., 

Surgeon  to  St.  Gforrjc'x  Hoxpitid,  and  Examiner  in  Surfer//  ttt  tin'  Unirersitu 
of  C'ambridye. 


Contusions  of  the  spine. — Contusions  of  the  .spine  and  soft 
parts  al)out  it  present  no  peculiarity  l^eyond  tlieir  relation  to 
possible  injury  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Large  subcutaneous  or  subfascial  luenmtomata  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions  are  common,  and  in  some  cases  may  persist  for 
years  (the  wiiter  has  recently  seen  a  case  of  sixteen  years'  duration), 
when  they  sometimes  present  the  appearances  of  large  multilocular 
tumours  with  well-defined  hard  margins,  the  result  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  fibrinous  deposit  like  that  often  seen  in  ha?matoma  of  the 
scalp. 

Heavy  blows  — e.y.  from  spent  shut  or  cumbi>.)Us  masses  of 
material — may  cause  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  especially  al)out 
the  lumbo-sacral  regions,  where  large  open  wounds  exjjosing  the 
bones  beneath  may  thus  result.  In  extreme  cases  of  this  kind 
necrosis  may  follow,  and  the  spinal  canal  he  opened  up. 

Slight  contusions,  the  result  of  apparently  trivial  injuries,  may 
be  followed  immediately,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days, 
by  symptoms  of  vaiious  degrees  of  spinal  cord  damage,  and 
symptoms  of  complete  destruction  of  the  cord  at  the  seat  of  lesion 
may  follow  directly  upon  apparently  unimportant  contusions  with- 
out perceptiljle  injury  to  the  bones.  In  certain  cases  of  severe  con- 
tusion which  have  terminated  fatally,  the  spinal  cord  has  been 
found  upon  post-mortem  examination  completely  disorganised  oppo- 
site the  seat  of  injury  as  early  as  three  days  after  the  accident,  no 
gross  lesion  to  the  bones  or  ligaments  being  perceptible. 

The  pro(jnos(s  in  contusions  of  the  spine  depends  entirely  upon 
the  implication,  or  not,  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  when  the  cortl  is  un- 
injured, the  cases  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  bruises  in  <jther 
parts.  Uncomfortable  stiffness  and  muscular  pains  from  matting 
together  of*  the  soft  parts  may  persist  for  considerable  periods, 
especially  if  complete  rest  be  maintained  for  an  unnecessary  length 
of  time.  All  cases  of  contusion  of  the  back,  however  slight,  in 
which  modification  of  sensation  follows—  e.r/.  numbness,  tingling  or 
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formication,  or  in  which  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  in  any  way 
interfered  with — should  be  regarded  as  serious,  as  such  symptoms 
may  be  lield  to  be  certain  evidence  of  implication  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  must  be  conducted  upon  ordinary 
principles  with  such  special  precautions  as  will  be  indicated  under 
the  treatment  of  sprains. 

Sprains,  twists,  and  wrenches  of  the  spine. — The  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  the  spinal  column  with  its  multiplicity  of 
joints  and  numerous  ligaments,  some  elastic  and  others  inextensile, 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable,  for  obvious  mechanical  reasons,  to 
indirect  injuries  which  may  cause  immediate  or  remote  symptoms  of 
a  serious  or  trivial  nature. 

The  causes  of  sprains  and  kindred  conditions  are  indirect 
injuries,  such  as  falls  from  a  height  on  to  the  head  or  buttocks, 
acute  flexion,  or  over-extension  of  the  spine,  as  may  occur  in  a 
variety  of  accidents. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  lesion  may  consist  of  a  slight 
or  extensive  laceration  of  the  vei-tebral  aponeurosis,  muscles  or  other 
soft  parts  only,  the  column  itself  being  uninjured.  The  spinal 
ligaments  may  Ije  merely  over-stretched,  or  may  be  lacerated  partly 
or  completely.  The  inter-vertebral  disc  may  be  more  or  less  torn 
away  from  one  of  its  adjacent  vertebral  bodies  (usually  the  upper). 
In  severe  cases  the  anterior  or  posterior  common  ligament  may  be 
ruptured ;  in  the  latter  case  laceration  of  the  veins  lying  between 
the  ligament  and  vertebral  bodies  may  cause  bleeding  into  the  canal 
with  all  the  resulting  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  cord  from 
hiemorrhage  between  the  bones  and  dura  mater.  Rupture  of  the 
ligamenta  subflava  may  also  lead  to  bleeding  into  the  canal.  Spinal 
meningitis  may  occur  with  or  without  antecedent  hsemorrhage. 
Hfematuria,  in  consequence  of  bruising  or  laceration  of  the  kidney, 
and  traumatic  hydronephrosis  may  follow.  The  ureter  has  been 
completely  torn  across  in  violent  sprain  of  the  back. 

The  syniptoiiis  in  a  general  sense  are  similar  to  those  pi'o- 
duced  by  sprains  elsewhere  ; — pain,  especially  on  movement,  stiffness, 
tenderness,  local  swelling  from  blood  effusion,  and  discoloration 
from  bruising  which,  when  the  lesion  is  deep,  may  be  a  long  time 
in  showing  itself,  and  may  appear  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  seat  of  injury,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fascial 
plains. 

Tenderness,  when  over  the  middle  line,  always  involves  several 
or  many  spinous  processes,  and  never  only  one,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  fracture.  No  irregularity  of  the  spinous  processes  exists, 
and  the  other  signs  of  fracture  are  absent. 

In  sprains  of  the  dorsal  region  especially,  in  addition  to  the 
other  symptoms,  a  feeling  of  peculiar  weakness  of  the  back  is  always 
present.  In  cases  of  sprains  and  contusions  the  patients  almost 
invariably  lie  on  one  or  the  other  side  with  the  lower  limbs  flexed, 
so  that  the  knees  almost  touch  the  trunk. 
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Acute  pain,  which  rapidly  siiljwides  or  may  l)e  long  persistent, 
sonu'timcs  follows  along  the  nerves  coming  from  the  injured  spot. 

Pi'Offiiosis. — In  contusions  and  sprains  of  the  spine,  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  spinal  cord  implication  mainly  determines 
the  jirognosis  of  the  case.  In  the  absence  of  signs  of  injury  to  the 
cord  the  immediate  prospect  is  good,  although  in  some  cases  in  which 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  i-esults,  the  patient  may  run  some  risk 
from  septic  infection  or  exhaustion  during  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs.  When  the  cord  is  implicated,  the  prognosis  must  Ije  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  sections  on  traumatic  lesions 
of  the  cord  and  fractui'e-dislocation. 

The  remote  effects  of  sprains  and  contusions  are  for  the  most 
part  inseparablj'  connected  with  those  of  concussion  of  the  spine 
(so-called),  with  which  they  will  be  discussed  (page  254).  The 
remote  effects  unconnected  with  cord  lesions  are  weakness  of  the 
liack  from  wasting  of  muscles,  from  disuse  ;  stiffness,  from  adhesion 
and  matting  together  of  the  soft  parts  generally  :  aljscess  from  break- 
ing down  of  ha-matcjmata  ;  inflammation  of  inter-vertebral  synovial 
joints  resulting  in  suppuration  or  pulpy  disease,  especially  from  the 
neglect  of  cases  apparently  trivial  at  first ;  caries,  ulceration  of  intei*- 
vertebral  discs,  and  possibly  malignant  disease  of  the  column. 

Long  persistent  neuralgia  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
nerves  passing  from  the  seat  of  lesion  (especially  in  the  cervical 
region  in  the  form  of  obstinate  occipital  pain)  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble.  When  occurring  some  time  after  injury  to  the  lower  doi'sal 
region,  nerve  pains  of  this  kind  may  be  mistaken  for  dyspepsia. 

Tlie  t  resit  mo  lit  of  sprains  and  contusions  of  the  spine  unasso- 
ciated  with  symptoms  of  cord  lesion  shoukl  be  conducted  upon  the 
ordinary  principles  usually  applied  to  similar  injuries  in  other  parts. 
When  complicated  witli  e\'idence  of  injury  to  the  cord,  the  treatment 
must  be,  of  course,  chiefly  directed  to  the  graver  condition.  Ct>mplete 
rest  is  the  essential  primary  treatment.  Rapidly  increasing  blood 
effusion  in  the  soft  parts  should  be  treated  by  application  of  cold, 
and  subsequently,  when  the  increase  has  ceased,  by  warm  applications. 
Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
urine  should  be  examined  for  blood,  as  evidence  of  possible  renal 
damage.  Complete  rest  should  be  insisted  upon  until  all  tenderness 
t)ver  the  spinous  processes  has  disappeared,  and,  of  course,  till  the 
subsidence  of  signs  of  spinal  cord  lesion,  if  they  have  been  present. 
When  no  signs  of  damage  to  the  cord  exist,  a  well-fitting  felt  or  leather 
jacket  may  in  adults  be  ap}»lied  as  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided. 

The  persistent  pain  about  the  back  over  the  region  of  the  erector 
spinse,  whicli  often  follows  in  sprains,  can  generally  be  cured  (after 
minor  measures  have  failed)  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  spine  under  an 
anaesthetic,  by  means  of  which  the  adhesions  about  the  muscles  and 
soft  parts  are  broken  down.  This  forcible  movement  is  best  effected 
in  the  following  way  :— The  patient  having  been  placed  on  a  flat 
couch,  the  surgeon  flexes  the  lower  limbs  until  the  knees  are  in 
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contact  with  the  trunk,  a  proceeding  which  sometimes  requires  much 
force,  in  consequence  of  the  general  stiffness  and  matting  together  of 
the  soft  parts  about  the  buttocks ;  secondly,  the  lower  limbs  being 
still  kept  in  this  flexed  position,  he  stands  behind  the  patient's  head, 
leans  forwards,  and  grasping  the  flexed  knees,  draws  them  towards 
him  until  the  buttocks  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk  are  raised  to  a 
line  almost  vertical  to  the  couch.  This  proceeding  should  be  repeated 
several  times  in  succession.  By  the  same  means  may  often  be  cured 
the  constant  aching  and  neuralgic  pains  which  sometimes  persist 
after  sprains,  and  which,  although  frequently  attributed  to  the 
results  of  concvission  of  the  spine,  are  really  only  due  to  the  matting 
together  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  nerves  lie  as  they  pass  from  the 
canal.  This  forcible  flexion  (or  "  bone-setting  ")  should  be  followed 
by  massage  and  methodical  muscle  exercise,  not  by  rest.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  treatment  must  only  be  practised  after  all  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  and  when  no  evidence  of  cord  lesion  exists. 

Obstinate  pain  over  the  middle  line  of  the  spine  without  stiff- 
ness or  muscle  waste  may  be  eSectually  treated  by  the  thermo- 
cautery or  flying  blisters.  Pain  occurring,  as  is  often  the  case,  in 
hystei'ical  subjects  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  well-recognised 
principles.  After-effects  in  subjects  obviously  rheumatic  or  gouty 
must  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the  constitutional  diathesis.  The 
treatment  of  gross  remote  effects — such  as  caries,  abscess,  malignant 
disease,  etc. — is  described  under  their  respective  headings. 

FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SPINE: 
FRACTURES. 

Varieties. — These  injuries,  which  are  commoner  amongst 
males  than  females,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes — pui'e  fracture,  pui'e  dislocation,  and  fracture-dislocation, 
i.e.  fracture  combined  with  dislocation. 

Setting  aside  cases  of  partial  fracture — such  as  fissures  of  the 
vertebral  bodies,  and  fractures  of  the  spinous  or  transverse  processes 
— fracture-dislocation  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  the  three  classes, 
and  represents  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  tlie 
remaining  30  per  cent,  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  pure 
fi'acture  and  pure  dislocation. 

In  the  cervical  spine  pure  dislocation  is  more  common  than 
fracture,  whilst  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  pure  fracture  is 
more  frequent  than  dislocation.  Complete  fracture  without  disloca- 
tion is  very  rare  indeed  in  the  cervical  region. 

Fracture  may  be  incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  fracture. — In  this  fracture  the  continuity  of  the 
column  is  not  interrupted. 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  spinous  processes. — This  is  common- 
est in  the  lower  cervical  or  dorsal  regions.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  direct  or  indirect  injury,  usually  the  latter.    Its  symptoms  are 
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pain  on  movement,  local  tenderness,  irregulai'ity  in  the  line  of  the 
processes,  mobility,  crepitus,  and  often  swelling  from  Ijlood  ex- 
travasation. 

{b)  Frat'tPire  of  tlie  laiiiiiaa;. — This  is  more  common  than  is 
usually  suppi)sed,  and  wlien  both  laminae  are  fractured  direct  violence 
is  usually  the  cause.  Fracture  of  one  lamina  is  not  very  uncommon 
a))out  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region,  from  injury'caused 
l>y  subjects  falling  whilst  carrying  heavy  weights  on  the  shoulders — 
such  as  e.y.  a  sack  of  coals.  In  fracture  of  both  laminie  the  spinous 
process,  with  the  mesial  parts  of  the  broken  laminaj,  may  be  driven 
inwards,  and  cause  pressure  on  the  cord.  In  fracture  of  both  laminie 
the  diagnosis  is  easy,  on  account  of  the  mobility  of  the  whole  spinous 
process  with  crepitus  and  pain  ;  in  some  cases  in  which  the  detached 
fragment  is  driven  forwards  into  the  spinal  canal  causing  symptoms 
of  pressure  on  the  cord,  a  well-marked  depression  over  the  line  of 
the  spinous  processes  indicates  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  In  fractui'e 
of  one  lamina  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  In  the  normal  state 
the  spinous  process  is  perfectly  rigid  and  un3aelding,  no  matter 
how  mucli  it  may  be  subjected  to  pressure.  In  fracture  of  one 
lamina,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  addition  to  tenderness,  the  spinous 
process  springs  a  little  on  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
in  the  continuity  of  one  side  of  the  verteljral  arch,  a  peculiar 
shooting  pain  passing  at  the  same  time  from  the  middle  line  toward 
the  injured  side.    Crepitus  can  rarely  be  felt. 

(c)  Fr:ict.iii"o  of  iiiv  trasssvei'se  processes  is  rare,  except- 
ing as  tlie  result  of  gunsh(^t  or  other  wounds. 

(d)  Fissures  of  ll»e  vertebral  bodies  (latent  fracture  so- 
called)  are  rare,  hut  occasionallj'  occur  in  the  upper  dorsal  or  extreme 
lower  cervical  I'egions,  as  the  result  of  violent  sprains  or  wrenches. 
These  injuries  cannot  be  diagnosed  with  certainty,  but  tliere  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  fair  j^roportion  of  cases  of  so-called 
sprains  and  contusions,  associated  with  transient  symptoms  of  cord 
lesions  (from  hemorrhage  into  the  caiial,  etc.),  are  cases  (jf  incomplete 
fracture  <jf  tlw  vertebral  bodies. 

(e)  Partial  separation  ©f  tSae  iaater-vertebral  disc  from 
the  body  of  one  of  its  adjacent  vertebra?. — Although  not  a  fracture 
in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  word  is  generally  used,  this  injury 
is,  for  clinical  purposes,  conveniently  mentioned  here.  It  is  a 
lesion  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of 
caries  as  a  remote  effect  of  injury  to  the  spine  in  young  subjects. 
Its  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  sprains  and  twists,  from  which 
it  is  indistinguishable,  as  the  symptoms  are  identical,  whether 
occurring  witli  or  without  evidence  of  spinal  cord  implication. 

The  treatiaaesit  of  iiacoiiaplete  fracttirc  is  in  the  main  the 
same  as  that  of  sprains  and  contusions. 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  do  not  always  unite  by  bony 
union,  in  which  case  permanent  mobility  of  the  affected  process 
a  result ;  occasionally  the  severed  process  necroses,  and  may  be 
discharged  from  an  abscess — a  fractured  transverse  process  may  be 
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thrown  off  in  the  same  way.  The  more  serious  remote  effects  of 
partial  fractures,  such  as  caries  and  secondary  cord  changes,  as  well 
as  immediate  damage  to  the  cord,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Complete  fracture. — By  this  is  understood  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  bony  column,  resulting  in  its  separation  into  two 
distinct  portions,  with  or  without  displacement  of  the  separate  parts 
from  one  another.  This  injury  may  occur  with  or  without  dis- 
location of  the  inter-vertebral  articulations ;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  clear  from  the  anatomical  arrangements  of  the  parts  that 

extensive  displacement  is  almost 
impossible  without  dislocation  of 
one  or  more  of  these  joints ;  hence 
fracture  with  dislocation  (fracture- 
dislocation)  is  the  commonest  form 
of  the  lesion  met  with. 

Pathological  anatomy.  — 
The  amount  of  damage  to  the  bones 
and  soft  |:>arfo  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  As  a  rule,  the  lesions 
produced  by  indirect  injury  exceed 
in  extent  those  caused  by  direct 
violence,  injuries  due  to  projectiles 
being  excepted.  Generally  the 
vertebral  body  is  irregularly  broken 
and  crushed;  hence  the  fracture  is 
usually  comminuted,  and  loose  bony 
fragments  may  be  driven  inwards, 
impinging  upon  or  lacerating  the 
cord  (Fig.  588).  The  fracture  may 
he  impacted,  the  broken  parts  being 
crushed  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  solid  mass.  The  spinotis 
and  transverse  processes  and  the 
laminae  may  be  extensively  broken, 
or  only  slightly  involved,  or  may 
The  upper  segment  of  the  fractured 
column  is  visually  displaced  forwards  from  the  lower,  the  displace- 
ment varying  from  a  slight  forward  projection,  or  bend,  to  complete 
disconnection  (Fig.  589).  The  inter-  and  supra-spinotis  ligaments 
are  generally  ruptured,  and  the  ligamenta  subflava  partly  or  entirely 
torn  across.  The  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments  may 
one  or  both  be  partly  or  completely  lacerated,  the  anterior  being 
the  most  injured  as  a  rule.  In  some  cases  the  main  lesion  consists 
of  laceration  of  the  inter- vertebral  disc,  which  is  torn  away  from 
one  of  its  adjacent  vertel^ral  bodies,  usually  carrying  a  few  small 
pieces  of  bone  with  it  (Fig.  587).  In  rare  cases  the  disc  may  be 
separated  into  two  layers  by  complete  horizontal  laceration.  In 
some  of  these  lacerations  of  the  disc,  the  only  other  gross  lesion 
is  rupture  of  the  anterior  common  ligament ;  no  displacement  may 


Fig.  oS7. — Horizontal  Laceration  of  Inter- 
vertebral Disc  between  the  first  and 
second  Lumbar  Vertebra.  (St.  George's 
Hospital  Miiseuni.) 

even  escape  fracture  altogether. 
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tlien  take  place  at  all,  ')v  the  apine  may  merely  lieii'l  Ijackwards, 
without  any  other  bony  displacement. 

Tlie  soft  parts  around  the  fracture  are  bruised,  Icicerated,  and 
swollen  from  blood  extravasation. 

The  spinal  membranes,  as  a  rule,  escape  laceration,  ljut  may  be 
torn  by  spike-like  pieces  of  bone  in  much  comminuted  fractures.  As 
a  result  of  ruptui'e  of  the  veins  in  laceration  of  the  posterior 
common  ligament  and  ligamenta  subflava,  extravasation  between 
the  bones  and  the  dura  mater  is  common  ;  Ijleeding  may  also  occur 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cord. 

Speaking  generally,  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  ai'e  greater  in 
fracture  of  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  than  of  the  lower  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions,  and  the  degree  of  injury  to  the  cord  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  amount  of  displacement  of  the  bones  ; 
nevertheless,  complete  disorganisation  of  the  cord  at  the  seat  of 
fracture  may  occur  when  the  displacement  is  very  slight,  sometimes 
when  there  is  no  displacement  at  all,  and  occasionally  even  when  there 
is  no  perceptil)le  damage  to  the  membranes.  The  cord  lesion  varies 
from  slight  compression  or  bruising  to  complete  division  (Fig.  588). 
Cord  lesions  without  displacement  of  the  bones  usually  depend  upon 
concussion,  haemorrhage  between  the  bones  and  dura  mater,  or  uj^on 
acute  or  chronic  myelitis  following  upon  the  injuries  to  the  ligaments 
or  membranes.  Symptoms  of  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the 
cord  may  occur  from  severe  concussion  in  cases  of  fracture  without 
displacement  and  without  liEemorrhage  into  the  canal ;  in  such  eases 
tlie  cord  has  been  found  upon  post-morie/a  examination  completely 
disorganised  at  the  seat  of  injury  as  early  as  three  days  after  the 
accident,  no  signs  of  gi'oss  lesions  to  the  Ijones  or  ligaments  being 
present. 

The  famses  of  fractsire  are  violent  injuries  direct  or  indirect. 
Tlie  former  may  be  illustrated  by  the  injury  a  patient  receives  in 
falling  across  a  beam,  or  from  the  direct  impact  upon  the  spine  of 
any  heavy  body  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  injury  pi'oduced  by  over- 
flexion  of  the  spinal  column,  as  may  occur  in  falling  from  a  heiglit 
on  to  the  shoulders  or  buttocks. 

General  symptoms  of  fracture-dislocation. — The  initial 
symptom  is  collapse,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  complete  un- 
consciousness ;  upon  the  recovery  of  consciousness  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  lesioii  l)ecome  manifest. 

SyiHptotais  «<"  tiie  «i;i8eiage  to  the  lumes. — Pain  o\  er  tJie 
affected  part  greatly  increased  by  movement ;  tenderness  and  swell- 
ing from  blood  exti'avasation ;  crepitus,  except  in  cases  of  impaction ; 
deformity,  in  various  degrees  in  different  cases,  may  Ije  present. 

SyBi!iS>ts>!i!BS  of  s8»BiBa8  cord  iesioii. — In  ordinary  cases  there 
is  immediate  parali/sis  of  all  parts  below  the  seat  of  fracture 
either  from  compression,  laceration,  or  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrovv ;  there  is  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincter,?,  and  all  conduct- 
ing power  in  the  cord  ceases  at  the  level  of  the  injury  ;  in  sojue 
cases,  however,  where  the  displacement  is  not  great,  the  loss  of 
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l^ower  ma}'  not  occur  until  several  days  after  the  accident  ;  again, 
the  palsy  may  be  partial  when  due  to  injuiy  of  the  cord  by  sharp 
pieces  of  bone  in  comminuted  fracture,  or  when  the  displacement 
is  slight,  and  sometimes  when  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  blood 
effusion  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.  Loss  of  power  is  not 
always  associated  with  loss  of  sensation,  but  loss  of  sensation  without 
palsy  is  practically  never  seen.  The  anaesthesia,  however,  does  not 
alwaj's  involve  the  whole  of  the  palsied  area  ;  sometimes  its  upper 
limit  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  l^alsy,  and  it  may  be 
patchy  in  its  distribution,  spots  of  comparativel}"  perfect  sensation 
existing  in  the  midst  of  large  areas  of  general  ansesthesia ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  symptoms  are  wholly  or  in  part  due 
to  haemorrhage  outside  or  inside  the  dura  mater  or  in  the  cord  itself, 
A  line  of  extreme  hyperajsthesia  often  separates  the  palsied  from 
the  natural  parts. 

The  iemperahire  in  the  pai'ts  below  the  lesion  is,  as  a  rule,  high 
directly  after  the  injuiy,  and  in  severe  crushing  of  the  cervical  cord 
may  reach  a  great  height  (110^  to  112°,  or  even  115°  Fahrenheit); 
the  superficial  arteries  being  at  the  same  time  full  and  throbbing. 
In  contra-distinction  to  this  hj^erpyrexia,  which  is  transitory  only, 
in  some  cases  the  temperature  is  curiously  low,  sinking  to  95°  or 
even  less  (in  a  case  of  the  writer's  the  temperature  was  barely  94°). 
In  some  cases  gradual  falling  of  the  general  temperature  from  the 
normal  immediately  after  the  accident  to  80°  just  before  death  has 
been  noted  ;  in  other  cases  a  steady  rise  of  temjaerature  may  continue 
till  death,  and  may  still  increase  for  some  time  subsequently. 

The  jndse,  as  a  rule,  follows  the  temperature,  rising  as  it  rises, 
and  gradually  slowing  down  as  the  temperature  falls,  sometimes 
reaching  as  low  a  rate  as  twenty-five  beats  to  the  minute  before 
deatli. 

Reflex  action  is  at  first  entirely  wanting  (from  shook)  in  all 
parts  below  the  seat  of  injury  ;  soon  it  becomes  exaggerated  unless 
the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  is  involved  in  the  damage,  in 
which  case  reflex  action  does  not  return.  Having  returned,  it  may 
again  be  lost  from  downwai'd  extension  of  secondary  changes  in  the 
cord. 

Symiitoms  involving  the  urinary  organs. — Complete  retention 
of  urine  follows  immediately  upon  the  injury  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  reflex  centi'es  from  shock,  but  is  temporary  only. 
When  the  lesion  is  above  the  lumbar  region,  i-etention  is  succeeded 
at  intervals  by  involuntary  discharges  (reflex)  of  urine  of  which  the 
patient  is  unconscious.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  an  ill-defined 
feeling  on  the  part  of  tiie  patient  that  the  bladder  is  about  to  act, 
but  there  is  entire  inability  voluntarily  to  restrain  or  hasten  the 
e^'acuation,  although  in  some  long-standing  cases  intelligent  patients 
may  assist  in  emptying  the  bladder  by  pressing  on  the  abdominal 
walls  upon  perceiving  the  onset  of  the  bladder  action.  In  damage 
to  the  lumbar  eulai'gement  or  the  cord  below,  whether  as  the  imme- 
diate result  of  tiie  accident  or  from  subsequent  changes,  the  urine 
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continually  i-iins  away  from  palsy  of  the  sphincter,  and  by  degrees 
the  bladder  deci'eases  in  size,  becoming  at  the  same  time  thickened, 
so  that  no  material  accumulation  in  the  viscus  takes  place  over  and 
above  that  which  is  entailed  by  the  position  of  the  patient.  At  first 
the  urine  is  normal,  excepting  when  it  contains  blood,  the  result  of 
coincident  bruising  or  laceration  of  the  kidney  by  the  injury.  Soon 
it  becomes  turbid  and  ammoniacal,  depositing  a  thick,  tenacious  mucus 
nuxed  with  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  i-esult  of  cystitis 
and  urinary  decomposition,  which  may  occur  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  any  case  of  retenti(.)n. 

Sooner  or  latei-,  sometimes  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  sometimes  not  .  \\^%\^n, 

until   months   after  the   injury,  a.  -  ^  \ 

change    in   the  urinary  conditions         v  ^  "^^X^i  ^ 

occurs  in  consequence  of  the  direct  '  ^ 
effect  of  the  nerve  lesion  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 
Blood  and  pus  ap[)ear  in  the  urine, 
the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  blad- 
der and  suppuration  or  disorganisa- 
tion in  the  kidneys ;  at  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  later,  the  tissues 
around  the  urethra  may  slough,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  urinary 
abscess  and  infiltration  into  the 
perinajum  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  walls  of  the 
urethra.  These  changes  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  rapid  bed-sore,  and,  as  a  I'ule, 
are  indicative  of  approaching  death. 
The  conditions  of  the  Viladder  and 
kidneys  have  nothing  essentially  to 
do  with  backward  jn-essui'e  from 
obstructed  How  of  urine,  or  faulty 
catheterisation,  but  are  the  dii'ect 
elfect  of  the  modification  of  nervous  influence  resulting  tVom  the 
jorimary  damage  or  secondary  changes  in  the  cord.  Stricture  of 
the  urethra  may,  however  conqjlicate  such  conditions,  as  in  a  case 
seen  by  the  writer,  in  which  the  passage  of  a  soft  catheter  through 
a  stricture  could  only  be  effected  by  the  use  of  an  amount  of  force 
which  led  to  its  entering  the  rectum  when  the  perin;eal  tissues  were 
lireaking  down,  in  the  manner  indicated,  from  the  effect  of  the 
nervous  lesion. 

Priapism  from  interruption  of  the  conducting  power  )jy  the 
damage  to  the  cord,  resulting  in  loss  of  the  control  normally  exer- 
cised by  the  cerebral  centres,  is  a  prominent  and  common  symptom 
in  fracture -dislocation  as  evidence  of  implication  of  the  sexual 
apparatus.    It  usually  appears  immediately  after  the  initial  shock 


Fii,'.  oSS. — Coniiiiiiiuted  Fiat-ture  of  the 
Body  ofthe  Sixth  Dorsal  Vertebra  with 
Displacement,  showing  mode  of  Pres- 
sure npon  the  Spinal  Cord.  Tlie 
patient  liveil  for  4-t  days  after  the 
accident.  (St.  George's  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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has  passed  away,  and  is  common  in  injury  of  the  cei-vical  and  upper 
dorsal  regions  ;  it  is  very  rare  in  damage  to  the  lower  dorsal  spine, 
and,  excepting  in  a  few  anomalous  cases,  is  never  seen  when  the 
injury  involves  the  lumbar  enlargement,  or  the  parts  below  it. 
Sometimes  priapism  does  not  appear  at  once,  but  follows  after  an 
interval ;  it  is  then  caused  by  haemorrhage  or  some  other  source  of 
initation  to  the  reflex  centres.  In  any  case  it  is  not  necessarily 
persistent,  and  frequently  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  becoming  involved  in  descending  secondaiy  changes 
from  hpemorrhage  or  myelitis.  The  condition  of  the  penis  is  nearly 
always  one  of  passive  engorgement ;  the  organ  is  full  but  not  erect. 
In  some  cases  erection,  occasionally  painful,  occurs,  especially  when 
the  coi'd  is  irritated  by  spikes  of  bone.  In  a  few  cases  the  passively 
engorged  organ  becomes  erect  during  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  and 
rarely  in  the  same  way  a  seminal  discharge  may  be  excited,  the 
patient  having  no  consciousness  of  the  emission. 

The  condition  of  the  rect^im  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  bladder ; 
the  sphincter  power  is  lost.  Excepting  when  diarrhoea  is  present, 
the  motions  do  not,  however,  constantly  run  away  as  the  urine 
does  from  the  bladder,  but  pass  at  intervals  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  there  is  a 
vague  consciousness  that  the  discharge  is  taking  place.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  behaviour  of  the  rectum  as  compared  with  the 
bladder  is  principally  due  (1)  to  the  difference  in  the  consistence 
of  the  contents,  and  (2)  to  the  intermittent  manner  in  which  freces 
enter  the  rectum  in  centra-distinction  to  the  almost  continuous  flow 
of  u.rine  into  the  bladder  tiirovigh  the  two  ureters. 

Other  symptoms  of  interference  mith  the  alimentary  tract  are 
met  with  in  the  frequent  vomiting  common  after  injury  of  the 
cervical  cord,  the  less  common  hiccough,  and  the  occasional  dys- 
phagia, this  last  being  as  often  as  not  due  merely  to  the  bony 
displacement.  Tympanites  from  distension  of  intestines  and  stomach 
is  also  nearly  inseparable  from  severe  dorsal  injury,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  support  which  follows  the  palsy  of  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

Fracture-dislocation  in  the  cervico-dorsal  region  causes  serious 
respiratory  troubles  by  paralysing  the  intercostal  muscles,  and 
similar  damage  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  embarrasses  the  breathing 
by  giving  rise  to  the  general  intestinal  distension  caused  in  the 
manner  just  indicated.  The  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  walls  throws 
further  stress  upon  the  embarrassed  lung,  by  removing  the  power  of 
coughing,  so  that  the  rapidly-accumulating  mucus  cannot  be  thrown 

A  very  constant  and  disturbing  symptom  in  fracture-dislocation 
is  "  acute  "  bed-sore,  so-called  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  come  on  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  injury  before 
simple  pressure,  or  irritation  from  soiling  of  the  parts  by  urine  or 
fiBces,  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient  reason  for  its  production.  The 
actual  cause  is  the  direct  effect  produced  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
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part  by  the  cord  lesion,  whicli  in  the  same  way  leads  to  the  Ijladder 
ulceration,  kidney  disorganisation,  and  peri-urethral  sloughing 
already  descinbed,  with  which  the  onset  of  acute  bed-sore  couiraouly 
coincides.  The  sore  usually  occurs  first  in  the  saci'al  or  lower  lumbar 
region  as  a  dusky  liluish  swelling,  the  surface  of  which  soon  vesica.tes  ; 
ragged  sloughs  rapidly  form,  and  an  irregular  inert  wound,  surrounded 
by  a  low  form  of  cellulitis,  follows,  often  exposing  the  subjacent 
bones,  necrosis  of  which  is  prone  to  iiappen  ;  if  the  patient  surviv^es 
long  enough,  the  spinal  canal  may  be  opened  up  in  rare  cases. 
These  sores  are  not  confined  to  the  back,  but  may  aQ'ect  the 
scrotum  ;  are  sometimes  symmetrical  over  the  anoerior  superior 
iliac  spines,  and  may  form  over  any  bony  prominence  in  the  palsied 
limbs.  Acute  bed-sore  is  not  necessarily  limited  in  its  onset  to 
the  first  few  days  after  the  original  injury,  but  may  occur  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  fracture-dislocation  if  rapid  changes 
in  the  cord  occur,  e.g.  if  in  damage  of  the  dorsal  cord  rapid  descend- 
ing changes  involve  the  lumliar  enlargement.  The  ordinary  bed- 
sore, which  is  lial^le  to  occur  over  points  subjected  long  to  pressure 
in  any  case  of  exhausting  disease,  although  it  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  case  of  fracture-dislocation,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  acute  bed-sore  now  described,  but  it  may  assume  tlie  character- 
istics of  acute  bed-sore  at  any  time  if  rapid  descending  changes 
occur  in  the  conl. 

Symptoai^t  B»e4>s9iiiat-  i«>  fi'.ii'tm'e  of  tlii'  coliiiiiBi  in 
diflerent  I'ej^ioii^. — Tlie  principal  of  these  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  general  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fracture- 
dislocation. 

Fracture-dislocation  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  cervical  verte- 
bra, including  fracture  of  the  odontoid,  and  rupture  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament.  This  is  generally  an  immediately  fatal  injury,  but 
death  may  be  postponed  for  some  hours  if  the  displacement  is  slight, 
in  which  case  the  symptoms  are  general  palsy  of  all  parts  below  the 
head,  with  rapidly  increasing  asphyxiation.  If  the  symptoms  are  due 
to  haemorrhage  and  not  to  crushing  of  the  cord  by  bony  displacement, 
the  paralysis  need  not  be  at  first  comj>lete  or  symmetrical.  Ti-au- 
matic  myelitis,  with  or  without  spinal  meningitis,  if  survival  is  long 
enough,  occurs  invariably. 

Fracture-dislocation  of  the  cervico-dorsal  7-egion,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  portion  of  the  spine  (from  the  third  cervical  to  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra)  corresponding  to  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord 
(Fig.  589).  Complete  destructi(jn  of  the  cord  at  the  seat  of  injury  is  the 
rule.  There  are  palsy  and  anaesthesia  up  to  the  level  of  the  cord  lesion. 
The  upper  extremity  is  palsied,  partially  or  completely,  if  the  injury 
is  above  the  second  dorsal  verteljra — the  fore-arm  being  in^'olved 
before  the  arm.  As  a  rule,  the  Ijiceps  is  the  last  muscle  to  lose  its 
power.  If  the  lesion  is  in  the  cervical  region  vomiting  is  common, 
and  persistent  hiccough  sometimes  sets  in.  From  implication  of  the 
sympathetic,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  lie  impossible,  so  tliat  vision 
is  sometimes  affected.    Sensation,  although  entirely  wanting  in  the 
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upper  extremity,  may  still  be  present  about  the  root  of  the  neck 
and  in  front  of  the  thorax  as  far  down  as  an  inch  or  even  two 
inches  below  the  nipples,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  descend- 
ing branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The  breathing  is  diaphrag- 
matic, but  if  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  escapes  paralysis  it  may 
render  assistance  in  some  cases.  There  is  true  fjecal  incontinence. 
The  urine,  after  the  primary  retention,  passes  away  involuntai'ily 
and  continuously,  not  as  an  overflow  from  distension,  but  simply 
trickles  away  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  into  the  bladder  by  the 

ureters.  Sugar  is  some- 
times found  in  the  urine. 

I racture-dislocation  of 
the  dorsal  regio7L  between 
the  second  and  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra;,  the  portion  of 
the  cord  involved  being 
that  between  the  cer^vdcal 
and  lumbar  enlargements. 
Here  there  is  paralysis  of 
tlie  lower  extremities  and 
abdominal  walls,  and  also 
of  the  thorax  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  determined 
by  the  level  of  the  lesion, 
with  corresponding  loss 
of  sensation.  Tympanitis- 
distension  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  palsy  of  the 
belly  walls.  When  the 
damage  is  below  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  the 
breathing,  principally 
diaphragmatic,  is  assisted 
by  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
Coughing  is  impossible,  hence  mucus  accumulates  in  the  bronchi, 
the  breathing  being  at'  the  same  time  embarrassed  by  the  tym- 
panites. The  urine  dribbles  away  continuously ;  the  bladder 
itself  contracts  ;  there  is  fa?cal  incontinence,  generally  with  some 
vague  sense  of  the  evacuation.  Priapism  may  occur  when  the 
lesion  is  above  the  level  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  but  is  rarely 
seen  if  the  injury  is  below  that  level. 

Fracture-dislocation  of  the  lumbar  and  last  two  dorsal  vertebra'. 
— When  the  lesion  is  not  higher  than  the  third  lumbar,  and  is 
therefore  below  the  spinal  cord  itself,  involving  merely  the  cauda 
equina,  complete  paraplegia  is  not  necessarily  present.  The  symp- 
toms, therefore,  may  amount  only  to  extreme  weakness  of  the  lower 
limbs  in  the  erect  position,  free  and  strong  movement  being 
often  possible  if  the  patient  be  laid  flat  on  the  back.    There  may 


:.  589.— Fracture-dislocation.  The  Sixth  Cervical 
Vertebra  is  displaced  forwards.  The  cord  was 
crushed  ;  the  membranes  were  intact.  Tlie  patient 
lived  for  4  days.   (St.  George's  Hospital  Museum.), 
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be  only  pai-tial  paraplegia  even  if  the  injury  Ije  as  liigli  as  tlie  tenth 
florsal  vertebra ;  the  loss  of  sensation  may  also  be  incomplete.  A 
narrow  line  of  hyperfestliesia  is  common  at  tlie  junction  of  tlie 
normal  and  affected  parts.  Distension  of  the  bladder,  whicli 
naturally  follows,  is  painful,  and  the  introduction  of  a  catlieter 
causes  discomfort. 

When  the  nerve  lesion  is  limited  to  the  cauda  equina,  the 
emptjnng  of  the  bladder  Ijy  tlie  catheter  is  often  followed  by  re- 
appearance of  normal  sensation  in  the  viscus,  whicli  may  completely' 
recover.  Fsecal  incontinence,  always  present  at  first,  may  also  pass 
ofi'  by  degrees.  Priapism  never  occurs.  In  severe  crushes  of  the 
Cauda  and  lower  part  of  lumbar  enlargement,  the  symptoms  of  com- 
plete transverse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  at  tlie  level  of  the  injury 
are  present.  The  partial  symptoms  occurring  in  some  cases  of 
fracture-dislocation  even  as  high  as  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  are 
l)rol:)al)ly  explained  liy  the  way  in  wliich  tlie  cord  is  protected  at 
tliat  level  by  the  numerous  supple  nervous  cords  of  the  cauda 
equina. 

Prognosis  of  fracture-dislocation.  —  Fracture-dislocation 
of  the  sj)ine  must  in  any  circumstances  be  regarded  as  an  injury 
of  the  gravest  nature.  The  great  majority  of  cases  terminate  fatally, 
some  innnediately,  otiiers  at  periods  varying  from  a  few  hours  to 
six  months  or  even  longer  from  tlie  time  of  the  accident. 

The  rtii'oct  causes  ol"  dcatii  are  (1)  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete laceration,  compression  or  concussion  of  the  cord  above  the 
level  of  the  phrenic  nei'ves  ;  (2)  extra-  or  intra-dural  ha-morrhage  ; 
(3)  acute  ascending  or  descending  myelitis  ;  (4)  acute  spinal  mening- 
itis ;  (o)  extra-dural  suppuration  leading  to  meningitis  ;  (6)  acute 
bed-sore,  cystitis,  Vjladder  ulceration,  and  kidney  disorganisation 
from  secondary  trophic  disturbances.  The  higher  the  lesion  the 
more  hopeless  is  the  prospect — cases  in  wlucli  the  two  upper  cervical 
vertebra?  are  concerned  t)eing  necessarily  fatal ;  in  other  regions  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  the  amount  of  displacement  are  important 
factors  in  determining  the  result.  Tlie  greater  the  displacement 
the  more,  as  a  rule,  is  the  cord  crushed  ;  hence  the  results  of  in- 
direct injuries  are  the  more  certainly  fatal  in  conse([uence  of  the 
greater  displacement  caused  by  them. 

Tlie  chances  of  recovery,  ccateris  jMirlbits,  decrease  with  tlie  ad- 
vancing age  of  the  patient.  In  the  later  periods  of  life  especially, 
the  existence  of  l>roncliitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  to  a  less 
extent  enlarged  prostate  and  unsound  kidneys,  adds  materially  to 
the  gravity  of  the  conflition. 

When  tlie  first  tlirec  cervical  vertebra;  are  concerned, 
although  the  prospect  is  practically  liopeless,  di:'ath  is  not  always 
immediate,  even  when  the  damage  to  the  coi'd  is  above  the  apparent 
origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves  ;  but  so  rapidly  does  traumatic  myelitis 
follow,  that  prolongation  of  life  for  more  tlian  twenty-four  or  at  the 
most  thirty-six  hours  must  not  be  exjiected.  Rare  cases  of  re- 
covery from  fracture-dislocation  in  this  I'egion  huve  lieen  mentioned, 
i  * 
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but  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  must  be  at  least  doubtful.  When 
the  crushing  of  the  cord  is  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenics,  if 
death  does  not  ensvie  almost  directly,  the  length  of  survival  will  be 
determined  by  the  time  which  intervenes  before  ascending  inflam- 
matory changes  involve  the  j^hrenic  centres. 

In  the  dorsal  regioaa,  again,  the  prognosis  is  bad,  mainly 
because  the  damage  to  the  cord  is  usually  so  complete,  and  because 
of  the  nearly  certain  occurrence  sooner  or  later  of  secondaiy  cord 
changes  with  their  exhausting  consequences — namely,  acute  bed-sore, 

cystitis  and  bladder  ulcera- 
tion, and  kidney  disorgani- 
sation. A  further  grave 
obstacle  to  recovery,  which 
increases  with  the  height 
of  the  lesion,  is  the  palsy 
of  the  intercostal  muscles 
which  interferes  with  re- 
spiration —  already  em- 
bai'rassed  by  the  tym- 
panitic distension  of  the 
belly  from  paralysis  of  its 
walls.  The  term  of  survival 
does  not  generally  exceed 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight :  it 
may,  howevei',  be  as  much 
as  six  months ;  eighteen 
months  have  intervened 
before  death,  and  perma- 
nent recovery  with  para- 
plegia occasionally  occurs 
(Fig.  590).  The  usual  cause 
of  death  in  delayed  cases  is 
descending  myelitis,  in- 
volving the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment, which  ushers  in  the 
onset  of  the  acute  bed-sore, 
bladder  and  kidney  mis- 
chief already  referred  to. 
The  most  hopeful  cases  of  fracture-dislocation  are  those  involving 
the  lumbar  spine,  in  consequence  of  (1)  the  massive  strength  of  the 
bones  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  protected  by  the  strong  sur- 
rounding muscles  and  aponeuroses  ;  and  (2)  the  protection  which  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  the  spinal  marmw  receives  from  the  tough  ner- 
vous cords  forming  the  cauda  equina.  The  most  hopeful  cases  of  all, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  those  in  which  the  injury  is  below  the  termina- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  i.e.  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
therefore  involves  the  cauda  only ;  in  such  cases  complete  recovery 
may  follow  with  merely  a  little  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
recovery  with  partial  paraplegia  is  not  uncommon.    If  the  damage 


Fig.  590. — Bony  Union  after  Fiaotuie-ilislocatidn  in- 
volving the  Eleventli  and  Twelftli  Dorsal  Verte- 
brae. The  patient  died  190  days  after  the  accident 
from  secondary  changes  in  the  cord.  (St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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involves  tiie  extreme  lower  eucl  of  the  cord  witliiu  the  lumbar  limit, 
the  prospect  is  naturally  not  so  good  ;  nevertheless,  recover}^  without 
complete  paraplegia  may  ibllow  even  when  the  paraplegia  has  been 
complete  at  first.  The  prospect  of  recovery  will  lie  entii'ely  re- 
moved ]^J  the  occurrence  of  ascending  myelitis  involving  the  lumbar 
enlargement  (leading  to  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  acute 
bed-sore,  etc.),  whicli  almost  invariably  develops  sooner  or  later  if 
complete  recovery — or,  at  least,  very  great  improvement — does  not 
occur  within  four  or  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  injury.  If  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  lower  linilis  immediately  after  the  accident  is  not 
complete,  recovery,  complete  or  incomjilete,  may  lie  reasonably 
anticipated  in  favoural)le  circumstances. 

Treatment  of  fracture-dislocation. — The  first  essential  in  the 
immediate  treatment  after  the  accident  is  to  get  the  patient  to  bed, 
every  possible  care  l>eing  taken  to  avoid  increasing  the  damage  to 
the  cord  by  rough  handling  or  unnecessary  movement.    Tlie  clothes 
.should  be  cut  away  and  the  general  condition  ascertained,  the 
symptoms  of  fracture  being  usually  clear  enough.    Collapse,  when 
present,  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  by  the  use  of  hot  bottles 
or  heated  sand-bags,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  administration  of 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  medical  stimulants,  of  which  ether 
is  the  best,  especially  when  injected  hypodei'micallj',  if  tiie  collapse 
is  profound.    In  the  application  of  hot  bottles  or  hot  sand-bags 
care  sh(juld  he  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  or  damage  may 
be  unwittingly  inflicted  upon  the  aniiesthetic  parts.    When  available, 
a  water-bed  should  be  used,  the  best  substitue  being  the  "  fracture  " 
bed,  which  is  easily  improvised  Ijy  placing  one  or  two  hair  mattresses 
upon  boards  placed  across  the  bedstead.      In   no  ciicumstances 
siiould  any  form  of  soft  bed,  whether  in  tlie  form  of  a  spi'ing 
mattress  or  otherwise,  which  allows  the  patient  to  sink  into  a 
liollow,  1)6  used.    The  extent  of  displacement  should  be  ascertained. 
Very    commonly — in    fact,   almost    always   in   connninuted  non- 
impacted  fractures — all  deformity  disap.pears  when  the  patient  is 
laid  flat  on  the  back.      If  displacem(;'nt  still  exists,  the  (juestion 
of  its  innnediate  reduction  liy  manipulation  and  extension  arises, 
and  )nust  be  settled  at  t>nce,  as  if  this  proceeding  is  to  achieve 
any  measure  of  success,  it  must  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possilile 
after  the  accident,  the  object  lieing  to  replace  the  fractured  lioncs  in 
their  natural  position,  and  to  i-elieve  the  cord  (jf  any  pressure  or 
irritation  due  to  their  displacement.    In  all  cases  when  the  paralysis 
is  incomplete  or  unsymmetiical,  attempts  at  immediate  reduction  are 
urgently  called  for  in  all   regions  of  the  sj)ine.    In  other  cases 
attempts  at  reduction  should,  speaking  generally,  be  made,  especially 
when  much  pain  is  present  from  pressure  on  the  nerves.     At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sudden  alterations  in  the 
position  of  tlie  fragments  ma\-,  if  violently  accomplished,  only  result 
in  further  injury  to  a  ciird  oi-  membranes  already  gravely  damaged. 
Hence   attempts  at   iTdm-tion   should   be   made   with  methodical 
gentleness,  ami  sliould  b<'  desistcil  from  if  the  end  in  \"iew  cannot  be 
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accomplished  without  the  use  of  great  violence,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  the  cervical  region,  where  the  fatal  result  is  so  certain  if  the 
displacement  remains,  that  considerable  force  may  be  used  with 
propriety.  A  mode  of  applying  extension  to  the  cervical  spine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  591.  Eeduction  is  objectless  when  any  grave  internal 
injury  incompatible  with  life,  such  as  a  ruptured  viscus,  exists,  ex- 
cepting when  nerve  pain  from  pressiare  is  very  acute.  In  attempting 
reduction,  no  antesthetic  should  be  used  if  the  injury  is  above 
the  mid-dorsal  region,  unless  there  is  intense  pain,  or  if  the 
symptoms  are  incomplete  ;  and  then  should  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
in  consequence  of  the  risk  of  engorgement  of  lungs  already  em- 
barrassed in  their  action  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  injury. 
If  the  use  of  an  anesthetic  be  unavoidal^le,  chloroform  or  the  A.C.E. 
mixture  should  be  preferred  to  ether,  in  consequence  of  the  liability 


Fig.  591. — Method  of  applying  Pulley-Extension  in  Injuries  or  Disease  of  the  Cervicril  Spir.e. 

{After  Tillmanns.) 

of  the  last-named  to  cause  pulmonary  congestion.  In  the  cerxacal 
region  immediate  reduction  should  always  be  effected,  if  possible, 
and,  if  necessary,  considerable  force  may  here  be  used,  as  a  fatal 
result  is  otherwise  inevitable.  In  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region 
tlie  large  size  and  also  the  direction  of  the  dislocated  articular  pro- 
cesses may  render  reduction  impossible  without  the  use  of  violence, 
which  may  easily  increase  the  lesion  of  tlie  cord;  hence  in  such  cases 
operation  may  faii'lj^  be  considered,  or  gradual  reduction  by  pulley 
extension  may  be  tried,  although  the  prospect  of  thus  effecting  the 
object  in  view  is,  as  a  rule,  not  promising. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  at  reductit)n  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fracture  is  impacted ;  in  appropriate  cases  of  tliis 
kind,  however,  laminectomy  may  be  of  service,  a  question  wliich  will 
be  discussed  later.    The  immediate  treatment  of  the  displacement 
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liaving  been  disposed  of,  the  bladder  sliould  be  emptied,  as  it 
may  possibly  liave  been  some  liours  before  the  accident  since  tlie 
last  evacuation.  The  palsied  lower  limbs  siiould  l:)e  comfortably 
placed,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  evei^sion  obviated  by  the  projjer 
arrangement  of  sand-bags.  All  prominent  parts  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  Ited-clothes  by  cradles,  to  pre\'ent  as  far  as  possible 
the  formation  of  pressure  sores. 

The  immediate  treatment  having  been  completed,  and  the  patient 
arranged  as  comfortably  as  possible,  the  second  stage  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  commences.  The  bladder  should  he  emptied  every 
four  or  five  hours  by  means  of  a  soft  rubber  or  silk  catheter — on  no 
account  should  a  stylet  or  a  metal  instrument  be  employed,  unless 
conditions  exist  which  render  the  passage  of  the  soft  instrument 
impossible.  The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  twice  daily,  if  cystitis 
supervenes,  with  a  solution  of  boro-glj^ceride  (5j  ad  Oj)  or  boracic 
acid.  If  the  urine  is  foul,  the  internal  administration  of  salol,  betol, 
or  benzoic  acid  sometimes  removes  the  ammoniacal  tendency,  and 
clears  the  urine.  Acid  medicaments  locally  as  a  bladder  wash,  or 
administered  by  the  mouth,  are  useless.  When  the  retention  is 
replaced  by  real  incontinence,  the  catheter  should  no  longer  be 
employed,  uidess  the  condition  of  the  urine  renders  it  necessary  to 
wash  out  the  l^ladder  at  intervals.  In  introducing  instruments  into 
the  bladder  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  tlie  parts  are  flabby  and 
insensitive,  hence  false  passages  are  made  with  great  facility. 

Ordinary  pressure  bed-sores  must  be  managed  upon  the  usual 
principles  of  removal  of  pressure  by  felt  shields,  or  such  other  con- 
trivances as  may  suggest  themselves,  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  occurrence  by  "hardening"  the  skin  by 
means  of  frequent  applications  of  spirits  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  by 
painting  with  collodion  the  parts  exposed  to  pressure.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness  must  be  observed,  and  the  soiling  or  wetting  of  the  parts  l)y 
fjeces  and  urine  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  Careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  for  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
passage  of  small  semi-liquid  motions  per  anum,  tliere  may  be  rapid 
accumulation  of  scybalous  masses  in  the  colon,  which  are  usuall}^ 
felt  with  ease,  upon  manipulation,  through  the  parietes.  A  dose  of 
castor  oil,  aided  by  an  enema,  especially  if  it  contains  rue,  is  generally 
efficient,  and  is  usefully  followed  by  abdominal  massage.  Wlien  the 
injury  is  below  the  mid-dorsal  region,  much  help  may  be  gained 
from  sti'ychnine,  nux  vomica,  and  pungent  aromatic  oils,  like 
cajeput,  given  internally. 

The  diet  should  be  sufficient,  not  too  stimulating,  and  of  an  easily 
digestible  kind.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided,  unless  called  for  Ijy 
special  symptoms. 

If  the  case  tends  to  a  rapidly-fatal  issue  by  the  onset  of  acute 
Ijed-sore  and  kidney  disorganisation,  the  difficulty  of  management 
increases  materially.  Peri-urethral  sloughing,  which  rapidly  extends 
towards  the  scrotum  if  left  alone,  should  be  treated  by  free  j^erinsefd 
section,  which  allows  the  escape  of  foul  dischartjes.  and  also  drains 
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the  bladder.  The  incision  may  be  made  without  hesitation  as  the 
patient  lies  in  the  bed ;  the  parts  are  quite  insensitive,  and  no 
anaesthetic  is  required.  When  the  patient  survi\  es  the  early  periods 
after  the  accident,  escapes  the  onset  of  early  acute  bed-sore,  and 
seems  likely,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  to  do  well,  the  application  of 
a  rigid  support  for  the  spine,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  oi- 
silicate  jacket,  leather,  or  poroplastic  splint,  is  of  great  benefit,  as  it 
enables  the  patient  to  be  turned  over  with  greater  ease  and  with 
less  risk  for  nursing  purposes  than  is  otherwise  possible.  Mechanical 
supports  of  this  kind  can  only,  of  course,  be  applied  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fracture  is  such  in  its  iirmness  and  general  condition  as 
to  allow  the  necessary  movement  of  the  patient,  without  danger  of 
disturbing  the  injured  parts.  The  leather  jacket  is,  therefore,  the 
best,  as  it  can  be  passed  beneath  the  patient  in  its  wet  soft  condi- 
tion, with  no  more  disturbance  than  is  necessary  for  the  oidinary 
nursing  purposes.  It  moulds  more  accurately  to  the  form  than  any 
other  kind  of  splint,  and  is,  therefoi'e,  less  likely  to  produce  pressure 
sores,  a  very  important  point,  as  the  parts  encircled  by  it  are  in  part 
insensitive.  Should  life  be  prolonged  for  more  than  six  months,  and 
no  signs  of  spinal  cord  irritation  exist,  massage  and  exercise  for 
the  palsied  parts  are  indicated  if  the  muscles  respond  to  electrical 
stimulus. 

TreataiieHt  of  fracture  witlioiit  dislocation. — This  is 
conducted  pi'ecisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  treatment  of  fracture- 
dislocation,  and  when  the  symptoms  of  complete  transvei-se  lesion  of 
the  cord  are  present  the  same  results  may,  in  a  general  way,  be 
expected.  When  the  loss  of  power  is  incomplete  and  shows  no  sign 
of  increasing,  the  sooner  a  spinal  jacket  is  adopted  the  better ;  it 
facilitates  nursing  work,  and  enables  the  patient  to  be  moved  in  a 
manner  otherwise  impossible,  thus  diminishing  the  liability  to  pres- 
sure sores,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  general  comfort. 

In  doubtful  cases  of  fracture  about  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
spine,  the  strictest  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  complete 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  A  very  thin  pillow  should  be 
adjusted  under  the  curve  of  the  neck,  the  head  being  at  the  same 
time  steadied  by  sand-bags,  as  in  cases  of  caries.  This  position 
should,  speaking  generally,  be  maintained  for  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  and  if  local  tenderness  or  much  radiating  nerve  pain  exists 
after  that  period,  the  complete  rest  must  be  maintained  till  its 
disappearance,  after  which  the  leather  collar  .shown  in  Fig.  593, 
should  be  worn  until  all  stiffness  has  passed  off,  or  at  least  until 
the  signs  of  active  mischief  have  subsided. 

Fractures  of  the  sacrum,  without  fracture  of  other  pelvic 
bones,  is  unusual.  Simple  uncomplicated  fracture  is  very  rare,  but 
is  sometimes  met  with  below  the  level  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 

The  main  causes  are  falls  from  great  heights,  crushes,  or 
"  buffer  "  accidents,  and  gunshot  or  other  wounds. 

In  simple  fracture  the  distal  part  of  the  bone  may  be  displaced 
'forwards,  pressing  on  the  rectum.    There  is  great  pain  on  movement 
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and  in  defalcation.  Blood  swelling  and  the  other  ordinary  signs  of 
se\'ere  injury  coexist. 

The  treatment  consists  in  replacing  the  injured  bone,  which  is 
Ijest  done  by  digital  pressure  from  the  rectum,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  rest  in  tiie  tiat  position  till  union  has  taken  place. 

Gunsliot  and  other  wounds  i:)roduce  compound  fractui'e,  which  is 
usually  complicated  l)y  more  or  less  extensive  fracture  of  other 
pelvic  bones,  and  genendly  Ity  injury  to  viscera,  great  vessels,  or 
nerves. 

The  treatment  must  be  upon  general  principles.  E,ecovery  is 
often  doubtful,  and  in  extensive  damage  to  vessels  or  viscera  is 
frequently  practically  hopeless.  Paralysis,  slight  or  extensive,  may 
result  from  damage  to  the  nerves  lying  in  the  bone ;  ascending 
inflammatory  changes  may  involve  the  cord. 

Fracture  of  the  coccyx  is  a  rare  injury,  dislocation  or  bending 
being  much  mcire  cniiuiion.  The  causes  are  kicks  and  hea\^  falls 
Ijackwards  on  to  the  buttocks,  especially  in  pregnant  women. 
Parturition  has  been  alleged  as  a  cause. 

The  bone  is  generally  turned  forwards,  so  that  its  tip  projects  into 
the  rectal  wall.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  acute  ;  defrecation  is  in 
consequence  most  distressing. 

The  displaced  bone  should  be  returned  to  its  normal  position  l)y 
combined  external  manipulation  and  digital  pressure  per  rectum. 

The  displacement  often  recurs,  and  inveterate  coccydynia  may 
follow.  If  the  difficulty  in  reduction  is  great,  the  fibrous  parts  about 
the  bone  may  require  division,  or,  as  is  probably  Ijetter,  the  bone  may 
be  removed.  Removal  is  also  indicated  in  recurrent  displacement  or 
persistent  pain. 

After  causing  supiniration,  the  j)iirtion  of  the  coccyx  detached  by 
fracture  has  been  pusscd  per  anuni. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  spine. — This  injury,  excepting  in 
certain  cases  of  gunshot  or  other  direct  wounds  (q.v.),  is  necessarily 
fatal  in  consequence  of  (1)  the  extensive  damage  sustained  by  the 
spinal  cord,  and  (2)  the  serious  injuries,  to  internal  organs,  vessels, 
and  other  parts,  wliich  almost  invariably  coexist.  If  survival  follows 
for  a  time,  the  treatiaeid  is  the  same  as  for  fracture-dislocation,  with 
as  much  regard  to  asepsis  in  the  management  of  the  wound  as  the 
cii'cumstances  of  the  case  allow. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Frequency  and  position. — Proljably  not  more  tlian  10,  or  at 
the  most  15,  per  cent,  of  cases  of  gross  lesion  of  the  spinal  column 
are  pure  dislocations — i.e.  dislocation  without  fracture ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  — at  least,  so  far  as  the  dorsal  and  lumljar  regions  are 
concerned — is  too  oV)vious  to  re(iuire  explanati';)n.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  whether,  even  of  this  15  pei'  cent.,  a  considerable  proportion 
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of  cases  are  not  associated  with  some  sliglit  chipping  of  the  bone, 
the  fracture,  however,  being  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  For 
clinical  j^urposes  pure  dislocation  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  regai'ded 
as  almost  confined  to  the  cervical  region  ;  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
spine  it  occurs  only  as  a  curiosity.  In  rare  instances  it  affects  the 
lumbo-sacral  junction,  and  it  is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  sacro- 
coccygeal joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine. — The  relative  frequency  of 
dislocation  in  tliis  region  is  mainly  due  to  the  great  mobilitj'  between 
the  bones,  the  small  size  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  the  oblique 
planes  of  their  approximated  surfaces.  To  these  reasons  may  be 
added  the  slight  amount  of  interlocking  mechanism  existing  in  the 

synovial  articulations,  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  spine. 

"Varieties, — The  dislocation  may 
be  complete,  incomplete,  or  unilateral ; 
the  displacement  is  almost  invariably 
forwards,  the  upper  vertebra  being  dislo- 
cated from  that  below.  The  commonest 
situation  is  at  the  junction  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  vertebrae  (Fig.  592). 

When  the  dislocation  is  complete, 
the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of 
fracture-dislocation  at  the  same  level, 
the  two  injuries  being  clinically  indistin- 
guishable in  the  absence  of  crepitus. 
Theoretical  distinctions  have  been  de- 
scribed, by  which  a  differential  diagnosis 
may  be  possible,  but  ^practically  they  are 
of  no  value. 

In  incomplete  dislocation  the  symp- 
toms varj^  with  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment ;  the  deformity  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  almost  imjjerceptible,  or  may 
be  pronounced,  especially  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  spinous  processes.    There  is 
always  rigidity  of  the  neck,  with  ra- 
diating nerve  pains  ;  the  cord  symptoms 
may  vary  from  those  of  complete  trans- 
verse lesion  to  incomplete  palsy  in  various 
degrees  of  severity  and  extent.  Falsy, 
at   first    incomplete,    rapidly  becomes 
complete,  if  reduction  is  not  effected,  from  the  results  of  haemorr- 
hage into  the  canal  or  traumatic  myelitis,  with  or  without  s]unal 
meningitis. 

The  causes  of  complete  or  incomplete  dislocation  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  fracture-dislocation,  the  occurrence  of  dislocation 
rather  than  fracture  being  apparently  detei'mined  by  the  amount  of 
violent  rotation  produced  in  the  articulations  at  the  time  of  injury  ; 
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■.  592.— Partial  Dislocation  of  tlie 
Fifth  from  the  Sixth  Cervical 
Vertebra.  The  Stennun  was  also 
fractured.  Patient  died  on  the 
fifth  day.  (St.  Geoige's  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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Cd'feris  'paribus,  it'  tin'  I'otatiun  is  in  excess  of  tlie  violence  in  other 
directions  dislocation  will  occur,  and  vice  versd.  The  amount  of 
violence  in  rotation  in  certain  positions  (especially  in  suspension  liy 
the  head)  to  produce  dislocation  is  comparatively  slight,  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  professional  stranglers  <if  ancient  days.  Spontaneous 
displacement  forwards  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  may  occur  in  long- 
standing disease  fiom  softening  or  ulceration  of  the  ligaments. 

Prognosis  of  complete  or  incomplete  dislocation. — Dislocation 
alfecting  the  first  or  second  cervical  vertebr*  is  immediately  fatal, 
the  subject  being  practically  "  pithed."  When  occurring  below  the 
third  vertebra,  death,  if  it  does  not  follow  in  a  very  short  time,  can 
hardly  be  delayed  beyond  forty-eight  hours,  in  consequence  of  the 
onset  of  acute  inflammatory  changes  in  the  cord. 

Unilato'al  <1islo<'atioii.  —  By  this  is  meant  a  dislocation  of  the 
articular  process  on  one  side  only.  The  body  of  the  vertebra  may 
be  completely  detached  from  the  inter-vei'tebral  disc,  or  a  slight 
laceration  at  the  junction  of  the  disc  and  body  only  may  occur  : 
the  ligaments  of  tlie  opposite  articular  surfaces  are  stretched,  aiid 
in  extreme  cases  torn.  Whether  complete  dislocaticm  of  the  articular 
surfaces  on  one  side  only  occurs  without  lacei'ation  of  the  inter- 
vertebral disc  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  cadaver  such  a  con- 
dition may  be  jjroduced  experimentally.  It  is  proliable,  therefore, 
that  some  cases  of  unilateral  dislocation  without  spinal  symptoms 
may  be  of  this  nature. 

The  causes  are  usually  blows  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  whilst  the 
head  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  blow  falls. 
As  a  hunting-field  accident,  it  is  much  commoner  than  is  usually 
supposed,  Ijeing  caused  1:)y  falls  on  the  side  of  the  head,  or  liy  blows 
received  whilst  riding  under  projecting  l)ranches  of  trees. 

The  st/mpfo»is  are  local  pain,  increased  by  movement ;  stiffness, 
and  irregularity  of  the  spinous  processes.  Pain  generally  I'adiates 
from  the  seat  of  injury,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  or  other 
injury  to  the  nerve  passing  through  the  corresponding  inter- vertebral 
canal.  The  head  is  fixed  and  turned  towards  the  shoulder  of  the 
sound  side.  When  the  displacement  is  slight,  and  the  disc  pre- 
sumably intact,  no  symptoms  of  cord  lesion  may  be  present ;  in  other 
cases  the  signs  of  cord  lesion  range  from  slight  tingling,  formication, 
or  feelings  of  "  pins  and  needles,"  to  complete  or  incomplete  ]iaralysis 
below  the  seat  of  injury.  In  any  case  secondary  palsy  niaj^  follow 
from  lia^morrhnge  into  the  canal,  or  myelitis  may  supervene  shortly 
after  the  accident,  although  no  symptoms  of  any  nervous  lesion  may 
have  existed  at  first. 

The  prognosis  in  all  cases  in  which  distinct  signs  of  cord  lesion 
exist  should  be  guarded,  and,  unless  reduction  of  the  disjilacement  is 
etTected  immediately  after  the  accident,  when  all  symptoms  in  the 
slighter  cases  may  disappear,  is  very  unfavourable.  In  slight  cases, 
when  no  symptoms  of  cord  injury  are  present  at  first,  and  do  not 
supervene  after  forty-eight,  or  at  the  most  seventy-two,  hours,  tlie 
patient  may  lie  considered  as  safe  from  immediate  consequences. 
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When  symptoms  of  cord  lesions  develop,  they  will  almost  certainly 
end  fatally,  being  due  either  to  hemorrhage  or  traumatic  myelitis. 
Treatment  of  dislocations  of  tlie  cervical  spine.— 

Having  regard  to  tlie  fatal  termination  which  invariably  follows 
complete  or  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  spine  in  the  cervical 
region  sooner  or  later,  if  left  unreduced,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  all  cases  of  this  injury  reduction  should  at  once  be  attempted, 
especially  when  the  cord  lesion  is  incomplete,  without  losing  time  in 
the  consideration  of  unimjjortant  questions  with  reference  to  the 
possible  failure  of  the  procedure  to  save  life.  If  reduction  cannot  be 
effected,  it  is  practically  certain  that  death  will  follow ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  sure  that  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  life  may 
be  saved  by  immediate  reduction.  It  therefore  behoves  the  surgeon 
to  give  the  patient  such  chance  of  life  as  reduction,  if  it  can  be 
effected,  affords.  Reduction  may  be  difficult,  and  is  sometimes 
impossible.  The  administration  of  an  antesthetic — preferably  chloro- 
form—is of  considerable  help,  and  should  be  resorted  to  when 


Fig.  593. — Leatlier  Collar  and  "Stock"  for  u.se  during  Convalescence  from  Injury  or  Disease 
in  the  Cervical  Spiue. 


possible  in  all  cases  of  partial  cord  lesion,  but  valuable  time  should 
not  be  lost  in  waiting.  Reduction  is  best  effected  by^  placing  the 
patient  quite  flat  on  the  back,  then,  whilst  the  shoulders  are  steadied 
by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon,  standing  behind  the  patient's  head, 
grasps  the  chin  with  one  hand  and  the  occiput  with  the  other,  and 
then  makes  steady  traction,  at  the  same  time  rotating  the  head  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  commencing  towards  the  side  to 
which  the  head  inclines,  if  the  case  be  one  of  unilateral  dislocation. 
If  the  dislocation  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  the  head  and  neck  above 
the  injured  point  are  lifted  forwards  whilst  the  assistant  attempts  to 
replace  the  faulty  spinous  pi'ocess  by  direct  manipulation.  If  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  thus  effected  at  once,  it  will  probably  be  found 
impossible  to  replace  the  dislocated  bones  without  an  operation,  a 
question  which  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  laminectomy. 
Unilateral  dislocation  is  usually  easily  reduced,  but  sometimes  all 
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attempts  fail.  Spontnneous  reduction  may  occur  immediately  after 
t!ie  injury,  and  sometimes  happens  after  considerable  intervals,  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  having  failed  ;  e.(/.  in  a  case  of 
the  writer's,  spontaneous  reduction  occurred  three  months  after  the 
accident  as  the  patient  was  turning  in  bed,  very  thorougli  attempts 
soon  after  the  injury  having  entirely  failed.  The  treatment  of  the 
results  of  partial  or  complete  lesion  of  the  cord,  when  present,  is  the 
same  as  that  described  in  fracture-dislocation.  After  reduction,  when 
no  signs  of  cord  implication  remain,  a  leather  collar  or  some  other 
form  of  su]iport  sliould  l)e  worn  for  at  least  six  montlis  (Fig.  593). 

Dislocation  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. — Disloca- 
tion in  the  dorsal  region  without  fracture  is  practically  non-existent. 
If  it  occurs,  its  symptoms,  for  clinicul  [)urposes  (excepting 
crepitus),  are  the  same  as  fracture-dislocation,  and  the  treatment 
is  identical. 

In  the  luiahii/r  re(/ion  dislocation,  altliougli  rare,  is  stated  to  occur 
without  fracture.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  is  unaware  of  any 
existing  pathological  specimen  of  the  injury.  Dislocation  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra  has  been  described,  and  successful  i-eduction  has 
been  recoi'ded  by  more  than  one  observer,  the  bone  having  been 
dislocated  by  being  thrown  forwards,  in  consequence  of  violent 
l)lows  on  the  loins  in  the  course  of  falls  from  a  great  height.  Upon 
examining  the  lumbar  spine,  it  is,  however,  clear  that  such  an  injury 
without  fracture  of  one  or  both  articular  processes  nnist  be  almost 
impossible. 

The  symptoms  described  have  l^een  characteristic  deformity,  with 
local  pain  and  paraplegia,  complete  or  incomplete. 

The  treatment  is  obviously  reduction,  which  does  not  seem  in 
tlie  recorded  cases  to  have  been  dithcult.  The  subsequent  manage- 
ment of  the  case  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as  in 
fracture-dislocation. 

Dislocation  at  the  lumbo  sacral  junction.— Displacement 

of  the  last  lumljar  vertebra  fi-om  tlie  sacrum  occurs  in  rare 
instances,  but  only  with  fracture  of  one  or  both  articular  processes. 
The  symptoms  are  the  obvious  displacement  and  the  deformity 
produced  by  tlie  backward  projection  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
sacrum  ;  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  nerve  pains  from 
the  stretching  or  compression  of  the  cauda  equina.  Tlie  ti'eatment 
is  immediate  reduction,  followed  by  complete  rest. 

€lii'4>nt«;  «ili<iil<»«':ita4>ii  :>t  tho  IiibsiI>o  !°<:t<-i'al  iiiiK'tiogi 
(siposidylo-listlicsis).  —  In  consequence  (1)  of  fracture  of  the 
articular  processes,  or  {'!)  of  non-union  of  the  ossitic  centres  of  the 
laminte  with  those  of  the  vertebral  body,  a  sliding  forwards  of  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebra;  upon  the  sacrum,  from  elongation  of  their 
ligamentous  connections,  sometimes  occurs  when  great  weight  is  con- 
tinually brought  to  bear  upon  the  fractured  or  imperfectly  ossified 
bones,  such  as  may  occur  during  child-bearing,  and  in  those  con- 
.stantly  in  the  habit  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  the  shoulders 
or  head. 
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Rare  in  males,  it  is  more  common  than  is  ordinarily  supposed  in 
women,  in  whom  it  is  tlie  cause  of  the  peculiar  pendulous  belly  with 
abrupt  lordosis,  occurring  in  a  certain  jjercentage  of  mothers  of 
large  families. 

The  symptoms  are  principally  an  unnatural  shortness  of  stature, 
which  makes  the  lov/er  limbs  appear  too  long ;  a  deep  hollow  in 
the  lumbar  region  ;  the  chest  seems  to  sink  towards  the  pelvis  ; 
the  sacrum  projects  backwards,  its  long  axis  becoming,  in  exaggerated 
cases,  almost  horizontal.  The  abdomen  is  proportionately  pendulous, 
and  the  lumbar  vertebrae  can  be  felt  projecting  forwards  under  the 
abdominal  parictes  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines.  There 
may  be  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  with  neuralgia,  from  stretching 
of  the  Cauda  equina.  The  gait  is  peculiarly  stiif  and  unnatural, 
giving  an  impression  at  first  sight  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  an 
exaggerated  upright  position. 

The  only  condition  likely  to  be  confounded  with  spondylo- 
listhesis is  congenital  dislocation  of  both  hip  joints,  but  in  spondylo- 
listhesis the  iiip  joints  are  natural,  and  the  characteristic  waddling 
gait  of  bilateral  congenital  hip  dislocation  is  absent. 

Treatment  effects  but  little  permanent  good.  Long  persistent 
rest  reduces  the  deformity  temporarily,  and  relieves  for  a  time  the 
nervous  pain ;  both  symptoms,  however,  are  prone  to  recur  when 
ordinary  exercise  is  resumed.  The  application  of  a  well-moulded 
leather  spinal  jacket,  with  crutches  attached,  having  a  good  bearing 
from  the  pelvis,  is  the  onl}^  useful  plan  of  dealing  with  this 
curious  condition  when  the  discomfort  it  causes  is  sufficient  to  call 
for  relief. 

Dislocation  of  the  coccyx. — This  injury  is  usually  caused  by 
kicks  or  falls  backwards  on  to  the  buttocks,  especially  in  pregnant 
women.  The  bone  is  generally  bent  forwards,  projecting  almost  at 
a  right  angle  towards  the  rectum.  There  is  acute  pain  during  any 
movement,  sitting  is  intolerable,  and  the  passage  of  a  motion  is 
almost  too  painful  to  be  possible.  On  digital  examination  the 
condition  is  unmistakable. 

The  treatment  is  reduction  by  manipulation  per  rectum,  which 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  and  when  successful  is  prone  to 
be  followed  by  recTirrence ;  in  which  case  by  far  the  best  and 
most  radical  treatment  is  removal  of  the  bone,  especially  as  the 
stretching  and  partial  laceration  of  its  fibrovis  connections  frequently, 
even  if  no  tendency  to  recurrence  shows  itself,  leads  to  inveterate 
coccydynia. 

GUNSHOT  AND  OTHER  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Gunshot  wounds. — The  peculiar  importance  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  vertebral  column  lies  in  the  severe  damage  usually  inflicted 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  directly  or  indirectly.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
the  injury  to  the  bones  (compound  fracture)  is  generally  also  serious, 
and  rapid  death  may  ensue  from  woiind  of  the  vertebral  artery  in 
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tlie  cervical  region,  or  of  one  of  the  other  great  vessels  lying  imme- 
diately in  relation  with  other  jiarts  of  the  spine. 

The  damage  to  the  bones  may  involve  the  tiansverse  or  spinous 
processes  only.  The  laminse  may  be  broken  and  the  pedicles  com- 
minuted. When  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  involved  the  injury  is 
usually  extensive;  the  bone  may  be  completely  shattered,  or  it  may 
be  perforated  by  a  projectile  travelling  at  a  great  velocity,  in  some 
cases  without  opening  the  spinal  canal.  The  ball  may  merely 
embed  itself  in  the  cancellous  tissue  (Fig.  594),  or  in  slight  cases 
may  only  groove  the  surface. 

The  spinal  cord  may  be  completely  or  partly  severed,  it  may  be 
crushed  directly  by  the  projectile,  or  as  more  often  happens,  by 
detached  fi'agments  of  bone.  A  liall  may  be  embedded  in  the  bone, 
or  pass  completely  through  the  body  without  opening  the  canal, 
and  yet  iniiiiediate  loss  of  function  in  all  parts  below  the  lesion 


Fig.  504.— Revolver  Bullet  li)dgi  <l  in  tlic  Body  of  the  last;  Dorsal  Vertebra,  having  grooved  the 
anterior  border  of  the  lirst  Lumbar,  and  jierforated  the  intervening  Disc.  Tnu  ball  entered 
below  the  Nipple,  perforating  tlie  Liver,  Pleura,  and  Diaphragm.  The  patient  lived  2+ 
hours.    (Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum.) 

(from  so-called  concussion)  may  follow.  Compression  of  the  cord 
may  occur  at  once  from  the  pressure  of  displaced  fragments  of  bone, 
and  almost  immediately  as  the  result  of  hiemorrhage  into  the  canal. 

'I'lie  syiiiptoiiis. —  These  are  usually  clear  enough.  In  damage 
limited  to  the  apophyses  only,  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  cord  are 
probably  absent,  excepting  as  the  result  of  concussion  ;  the  enti'ance 
wound  is  manifest,  and  u[>on  examination  the  shattered  bone  is 
generally  found  with  ease. 

When  the  vertebral  body  is  involved  with  or  without  implication 
of  the  lamina",  shock  is  always  present,  and  is  frequently  profound  ; 
its  severity  depending  upon  (1)  the  level  and  severity  of  the  cord 
lesion,  and  (2)  the  implication  of  the  great  vessels,  sympathetic  and 
viscera. 
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Theie  is  generally  evidence  of  complete  destruction,  or  partial 
division  of  the  cord  at  the  seat  of  injury  (Fig.  595).  If  the  cord 
has  escaped  direct  damage,  there  may  be  local  paralysis  and  loss 
of  sensation  from  the  division  or  laceration  of  nerves  lying  \i\  the 
track  of  the  projectile.  When  the  entrance  wound  is  near  the 
spine,  a  probe  or  finger  introduced  will  often  detect  the  broken 
bone,  and  may  come  upon  the  bullet  if  it  has  not  passed  onwards 
through  or  by  the  side  of  the  column ;  shreds  of  clothing,  or  other 
foreign  material,  carried  inwards  by  the  ball,  may  also  be  met 

with.  In  complete  shattering  of 
the  bone,  displacement  similar  to 
that  of  fracture-dislocation,  if  not 
immediately  produced  by  tlie  injury, 
may  be  caused  by  disturbance  of 
the  ]}&v\jS  in  moving  the  patient, 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  used.  If 
the  patient  survive  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injury,  compression 
from  hfiemorrhage,  myelitis,  or 
meningitis,  separately  or  together, 
may  supervene  in  a  few  hours. 
Later,  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  compound  fracture 
may  ensue — namely,  abscess  (possi- 
bly in  the  canal,  giving  rise  to 
meningitis,  myelitis,  or  compres- 
sion), osteomyelitis,  septicasmia 
and  pyasmia,  hsemorrhage  from 
sloughing,  neci'osis,  and  caries. 

The  prognosis,  excepting  in 
trivial  cases  of  damage  to  the 
apophyses,  is  necessarily  most  un- 
favourable. Its  gravity  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  injury,  and  the  amount  of 
damage  to  the  cord  by  partial  or  complete  division,  bruising,  com- 
pression, or  concussion.  When  no  signs  of  cord  lesion  exist  at  first, 
or  are  very  partial,  and  the  canal  has  not  been  opened  up,  complete 
or  incomplete  recovery  may  take  place,  especially  if  the  j^rojectile 
has  been  extracted,  has  passed  completely  through  the  bone,  or  has 
merely  grooved  it  externally.  In  the  neck  the  probability  of  wound 
of  the  vertebral  artery,  as  it  lies  in  the  foi'amen  in  the  transverse 
processes,  is  an  additional  serious  factor. 

Trcatsnent. —  Unless  there  is  coincident  injury  to  the  great 
vessels  or  to  viscera,  seriously  endangering  life,  an  attempt  to  extract 
the  projectile  should  at  once  be  made  in  all  cases  in  which  the  wound 
is  over  the  back  or  by  the  side  of  the  spinal  column.  If  the  entrance 
wound  is  in  front  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  it  is  hardly  justifiable 
to  subject  the  patient  to  the  risks  and  discomfort  inseparable 
from  attempts  at  extraction  in  serious  cases,  in  consequence  of  the 


;.  505.— Pistol  Ball  lixed  in  Neural 
surface  of  the  Arcli  of  the  Ninth 
Dorsal  Vertebra.  Tlie  patient  lived 
for  years  with  complete  Paraplegia. 
(Royal  CoUese  of  Surgeons  Mus.) 
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probability  of  the  existence  of  grave  visceral  injurj^  renderiii;;'  the 
chances  of  survival  hopeless ;  if  the  locality  of  the  bullet  is  indi- 
cated by  distinct  swelling  at  the  back,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  it 
can  be  felt  under  the  skin,  extraction  through  an  incision  from 
behind  is  clearly  called  for.  Tlie  search  for  the  projectile  must  be 
conducted  upon  ordinary  principles.  The  wound  should  Vje  freely 
enlarged,  not  only  for  the  better  removal  of  the  IjuUet,  but  in  order 
that  facility  may  be  given  for  thoroughly  cleansing  the  injured  parts, 
and  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  shreds  of  clothing,  or  other  foreign 
bodies,  which  may  have  been  carried  into  the  wound.  Thorough 
draiirage  must  be  provided,  and  the  strictest  precautions  as  to  asepsis 
ai'e  urgently  necessary.  The  symptoms  resulting  from  the  injury  to 
the  spinal  cord  must  he  treated  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture-dislocation  and  injuries  of  the  cord  and  membranes. 
Wounds  from  cutting,  pointed  or  blunt  instruments 

(knives,  swords,  .spears,  spikes,  etc.). — Tiiese,  like  gunshot  wounds, 
owe  their  especial  interest  and  importance  to  the  liabilit}'  of  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes. 

Wounds  from  Ijlunt  bodies  are  connnonl}^  inflicted  by  the  patient 
coming  in  contact  with  area  I'ailings,  projecting  iron,  branches  of 
trees,  or  in  falling  from  a  height.  Compound  fracture  is  the  general 
result.  Tlie  spinous  or  transverse  processes  may  alone  he  involved, 
but  the  laminre  and  vertebral  bodies  usually  suffer,  in  which  case 
injury  to  the  cord  or  membranes  is  nearly  inevitaljle.  Wounds 
from  cutting  or  pointed  instruments — like  knives,  swords,  or  daggers 
— may  open  the  canal  without  wounding  the  membranes,  or  may 
invoh'e  the  membi-anes  and  coi'd  by  passing  in  between  the  lamina^ 
without  causing  fracture.  Generally,  however,  fracture  of  some 
kind  is  produced.  The  weapon  may  l)ury  itself  in  the  vertebral 
body  without  opening  the  canal,  oi-  may  be  partly  buried  in  the 
bone,  and  project  at  the  same  time  into  the  canal,  sometimes  with- 
out opening  the  membranes  or  wounding  the  cord.  Compression 
may  arise  in  such  cases  from  hiemorrhage  between  the  lione  and 
dura  mater  without  direct  injury  to  the  spinal  coi'd. 

Syiii|>toiBB<«. — The  point  of  primary  importance  is  to  determine 
whether  the  membranes  have  or  have  not  Ijeen  opened.  Palsy  of  the 
parts  below  the  injury,  following  immediately,  is  fairly  conclusive 
evidence  of  damage  to  the  cord,  probably  from  direct  v/ound,  although 
it  may  be  due  to  concussion,  or  to  pressure  from  displaced  frag- 
ments of  bone.  Escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  positive  evidence 
of  wound  of  the  memljranes,  and  if  combined  with  symptoms  of 
paralysis,  the  cord  has  clearly  been  directly  involved.  Symptoms  of 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  coming  on  after  a  short  interval  are 
proVjably  due  to  hsemorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater. 
Escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  does  not  always  follow  puncture  of 
the  memljranes,  as  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  obliipie  and 
valvular,  tiius  preventing  the  immediate  issue  of  the  fluid  exter- 
nally ;  in  such  cases,  if  the  external  wounfl  heals  by  first  intention, 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  confined  in  the  soft  parts  mitil  it  is 
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absorbed.  Local  palsj%  from  division  of  nerves  as  they  leave  the 
intervertebral  canals,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  results  of 
wound  of  the  cord  itself. 

The  prog'iiosis  Avill  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  wound  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes.  In 
wound  of  the  membranes  without  gross  lesion  of  the  cord,  hfemorr- 
hage  producing  compression,  or  traumatic  meningitis  are  the  prin- 
cipal immediate  dangers.  In  the  neck,  sharp  instruments  passing 
between  or  through  the  laminae  and  wounding  the  cord  may  cause 
sudden  death  if  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  certain 
although  le.ss  sudden  death  when  below  that  level.  In  gross 
damage  to  the  cord  in  other  parts  from  blunt  bodies  or  sharp  instru- 
ments, the  general  prognosis  is  of  the  gravest  nature,  as  recovery,  if 
possible  at  all,  must  be  of  extreme  I'arity.  When  palsy  is  only 
partial,  recovery  (complete  or  incomplete)  may  follow.  Leakage  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  incompatible  with  recovery,  but  acute 
meningitis  is  very  prone  to  occur  in  such  circumstance. 

In  wound  of  the  cauda  equina  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
recovery  with  some  paralysis  may  fairly  be  anticipated.  Inflamma- 
tory changes  ascending  and  so  involving  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  may,  however,  lead  to  death. 

Treatment. — When  symptoms  of  extensive  injury  to  the  cord 
exist,  the  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  fracture-disloca- 
tion. The  wound  must  be  managed  with  every  precaution  as  to 
surgical  cleanliness  ;  if  it  passes  directly  towards  the  spine,  the  case 
should  be  treated  at  first  as  one  of  wound  of  the  membranes,  whether 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes  or  not.  If  no  escape  of  fluid  occurs, 
and  if  no  sign  of  meningitis  develops  within  a  week,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  no  serious  deep  lesion  exists,  and  the  case  may  then 
lie  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Sudden  rise  of  temperature, 
especially  if  preceded  by  rigors,  with  or  without  symptoms  of  cord 
implication,  points  to  the  desirability  of  freely  laying  open  the  wound 
to  its  extreme  end  for  exploratory  purposes,  and  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  inflammatory  products. 

TRAUMATIC  LESIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND 
MEMBRANES. 

These  have  been  already  incidentally  mentioned,  and  in  some 
respects  sufficiently  described  ;  certain  points  remain,  however, 
which  may  be  bi-iefly  dealt  witli  here. 

Lesions  of  the  membranes. — Inflammation  inside  the  dura 
mater  (internal  meningitis)  is  the  only  result,  immediately  conse- 
quent on  traumatism,  met  with  surgically.  External  meningitis — 
i.e.  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  itself  resulting  in  inflammatory 
effusion  or  abscess  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater — is  rarely  the 
immediate  outcome  of  injury,  although  it  is  not  uiiconnnon  in  Pott's 
disease. 

The  causes  of  internal  meningitis  are  injury,   the  result  of 
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fractiu'e  or  dislocation,  and  wounds,  whether  accidental  or  the  result 
of  operations.  The  most  minute  puncture  may  be  followed  by  acute 
inflammation ;  on  the  other  hand,  large  wounds  through  which 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  leak  for  weeks,  are  sometimes  followed  l)y 
no  infiamniation  at  all. 

Patiiolo^y. — The  condition  is,  briefly,  inflamnration  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  which  spreads  along  the  loose  tissue 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cord,  thus  rapidly  Ijecoming  diffuse. 
The  products  of  the  inflammation  varj^  fi-om  serum  to  pus. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  is  muscular  spasm  at  first,  which 
subsequently  gives  way  to  palsy  ;  the  spasm  having  been  preceded  by 
pain  along  the  back,  hyperpyrexia  and  probably  rigors,  or  at  least 
a  feeling  of  chilliness.  For  example  :  if  in  a  case  of  injury  of  the 
lower  cervical  region  there  is,  as  ofteii  occurs,  only  partial  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  the  onset  of  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the 
unparalysed  muscles  would  indicate  internal  meningitis  at  the  seat 
of  injury.  When  the  meningitis  becomes  diflused,  the  general 
painful  spasm  of  the  erector  spin;e  which  follows  may  be  mistaken 
for  tetanus.  Myelitis  follows  sooner  or  later,  and  accounts  for  the 
palsy  which  succeeds  the  spasm. 

The  supervention  of  acute  spinal  meningitis  in  a  case  of  injury 
renders  the  prof/nosis  very  grave,  if  not  altogether  hopeless. 

As  to  tri'sitaiifiit,  medical  methods  appear  to  be  of  little  use : 
leeching  over  the  spine  in  the  early  stages  has  been  recommended, 
mercury  has  been  freely  given  ;  the  spinal  ice-bag  has  been  credited 
with  success,  and  the  cold  water  pack  has  been  used,  ljut  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  i-apidity  with  which  the  products 
of  inflammation  become  diffused  renders  surgical  intei'fereiiee 
pi'actically  useless. 

Recovery  may  occur  in  the  slighter  cases  with  careful  nursing, 
in  patients  whose  constitutional  piowers  are  strong,  and  who  can 
assimilate  sufficient  nourishment  to  tide  them  over  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  When  acute  myelitis  follows,  as  it  generally  does, 
death  is  inevitaljlc. 

Lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. — The  symptoms  ]3roduced  by 
damage  of  the  spinal  cord  are  usually  so  distinct,  after  obvious 
injury  to  the  bony  column,  as  to  Vie  hardly  mistakable ;  but  in  some 
cases,  when  the  signs  of  gross  damage  to  the  bones  are  absent,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  cord  is  not  only  difficult,  Itut 
almost  impossilile. 

The  symptoms  resulting  directly  from  injury,  with  or  with- 
out obvious  lione  damage,  may  for  clinical  purposes  be  divided  into 
thi'ee  classes  :  {a)  those  occurring  innnediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  ;  (h)  those  in  which  only  a  few  hours  intervene  between 
their  onset  antl  the  accident ;  (c)  those  occurring  after  an  inter^■al 
vai-ying  from  twelve  hours  to  seven  days  or  more. 

(n)  Symptoms  folhnving  immediately  iqjon  the  accident  are  due 
to  partial  or  complete  division  from  laceration  in  fracture,  or 
to    wounds   from    sharp    instruments  ;   compression,    bruising,  or 
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concussion.  In  the  absence  of  bony  displacement,  it  is  impossible 
at  first  to  distinguish  between  these  several  causes,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  wounds  by  knives,  etc.  The  symptoms  of  all  are  alike, 
namely,  complete  loss  of  function,  motor  and  sensory,  below  the 
level  of  the  injury,  with  paralysis  of  the  sjihincters. 

(b)  Hapid  imjjrovement  or  recovery  in  function  is  fairly  con- 
clusive evidence  of  shock,  but  may  indicate  haemorrhage,  and  in 
any  circumstances  negatives  material  damage  to  the  cord  structure. 
Immediate  partial  loss  of  function  alfoixls  positive  evidence  of  wound 
of  the  cord,  or  of  irritation  from  bony  fragments  pressing  upon  it. 

(c)  Loss  of  power  or  sensation  coming  on  by  degrees  (whether 
rapidly  or  slowly)  at  a  short  interval  after  the  accident  —  no 
symptoms  of  injury  to  the  cord  having  occurred  immediately,  or  if 
present  being  too  slight  to  attract  notice — is  practically  certain  to 
be  due  either  to  haimorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater, 
inside  the  dura  mater,  or  in  the  cord  itself.  Eadiating  nerve  pains 
especially  if  increased  by  movement,  and  muscular  twitchings,  are 
indicative  of  the  bleeding  being  extra-dural.  Patchy  an;«sthesia 
points  to  the  bleeding  l)eing  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Sudden  loss  of  j^ower  in  cases  of  fracture  coming  on  after  an 
interval  is  commonly  due  to  bony  displacement.  If,  in  cases 
in  which  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  cord  are  entirely  wanting 
at  first,  or  are  too  slight  to  attract  attention  (the  patient  e.g. 
walking  or  riding  after  the  accident  without  difficulty  or  dis- 
comfort), progressive  palsy  and  loss  of  sensation  supervene  in 
twelve  hours,  or  after  several  days,  acute  myelitis  is  indicated  ;  the 
occurrence  of  muscle  spasm  points  to  acute  spinal  meningitis. 

In  a  few  cases  complete  paraplegia  may  supervene  after  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eiglit  hours,  and  then  rajjidly  pass  away,  perfect 
recovery  following.  The  most  certain  of  the  slight  immediate 
symptoms  of  lesion  of  the  cord  are  feelings  of  "  pins  and  needles  " 
in  the  limbs  and  impaii-ment  of  bladder  powei*.  Symptoms  of  com- 
pression from  hajmorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  may 
diminish  steadily  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  but  secondary  para- 
plegia from  myelitis  follows  not  infrequently. 

The  pi'OgBSOsis  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord 
must  necessai'ily  be  serious.  When  the  sj-mptoms  are  slight,  and 
show  no  tendency  to  rapid  increase,  recovery,  partial  or  complete, 
may  fairly  be  anticipated.  The  liability  to  secondary  changes  in 
the  cord  structure  must  at  the  same  time  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Speaking  generally,  the  sooner  the  symptoms  follow  the  accident  the 
better  is  the  prosj^ect,  cases  in  which  the  primary  damage  is  too  severe 
for  recovery  to  be  possible  being,  of  course,  excepted.  Symptoms 
supervening  after  an  interval  of  days  or  weeks  are  generally  grave, 
as  they  arise  invariably  from  secondary  changes  in  the  cord,  which 
are  usually  fatal  sooner  or  later  ;  at  all  events,  if  recovery  follows, 
it  is  only  partial,  never  complete  ;  and  this  partial  recovery  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  succeeded  by  further  degeneration  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  relapsing  myelitis. 
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Rapid  increase  of  symptoms  of  compression,  occurring  in  cases  of 
fracture  or  fracture-disl(jcation  after  long  intervals  (several  weeks,  or 
perhaps  months),  may  l^e  due  to  pressure  of  intlammatory  products 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  The  prospect,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  altliough  unfavourable,  is  not  hopeless,  if  energetic  surgical 
treatment  is  adopted.    {Sec  Laminectomy.) 

The  immediate  ti'eatciionf  of  injuries  to  the  cord  has  received 
notice  under  the  head  of  fracture-dislocation,  and  will  Ije  again  re- 
feri'ed  to  in  the  section  on  laminectomy.  Pressure  symptoms,  pre- 
sumably due  to  hsemorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  should 
at  once  be  ti-eated  by  ergot  internally,  and  later,  if  they  increase,  the 
question  of  laminectomy  should  be  considered ;  hut  this  operation  to 
be  useful  must  l)e  perfox'med  early — i.e.  before  the  commencement  of 
myelitis.  Secondary  degenerative  changes  from  sub-acute  myelitis, 
with  or  without  chronic  inflammatory  thickenings  outside  the  dura 
mater,  should  be  treated  by  frequent  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
along  the  spine,  or  l)y  flying  blisters.  Mercury  almost  to  salivation, 
or  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium  in  lai'ge  doses,  may  he  useful,  and 
certainly  should  Ije  given  in  all  cases  complicated  by  recent  or  old 
syphilis. 

Wasted  muscles  in  cases  of  partial  i-ecovery  should  Ije  treated  by 
electricity  and  massage. 

The  subject  of  concussion  of  the  spine  is  dealt  with  in 
Article  XXXIX.  (page  254). 

LAMINECTOMY  AXD  OTHER  OPERATIONS  IN 
INJURY  OF  THE  SPINE. 

1.  Opei'ntioiis  to  facititatt*  I'edisrtion  in  disiocatioii  or 
f i'a<'tii9'ii--disl04>atio!i<,  or  to  render  reduction  possible 
when  otBi«'rvvsse  inipraetieal^le. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  complete  or  incomj^lete  dislocation  of  the 
spine  terminate  fatally  sooner  or  later  if  reduction  is  not  effected  at 
once.  It  is  also  certain  that  reduction  is  sometimes  impossible  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  manipulation  and  extension.  In  cervical  disloca- 
tion the  only  chance  of  life  lies  in  immediate  reduction.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  justifiable,  but  reasonable,  when  reduction  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  ordinary  methods,  to  expose  the  spinal  column  from 
behind  by  dissection,  in  order  to  make  direct  leverage  upon  the  dis- 
placed bones,  or  even  to  divide  or  remove,  if  necessary,  structures 
oftVring  obstacles  to  replacement.  In  unilateral  cervical  dislocation, 
irreducible  by  the  usual  plans,  reduction  may  be  attempted  in  tlie 
same  way,  if  distinct  evidence  of  lesion  to  the  spinal  cord  exists ;  in 
the  absence  of  symptoms  of  cord  injury,  operation  is  as  a  rule 
uncalled  for,  especially  as  spontaneous  reduction  may  occur  even  after 
long  periods. 

In  fracture-dislocation  iji  any  region  of  the  spine,  when  re- 
duction cannot  be  otherwise  eff"ected,  exposure  of  the  injured  bones 
to  facilitate  replacement  is  indicated,  unless  tliere  is  evidence  of 
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complete  destruction  of  the  cord  at  the  seat  of  lesion,  when  the 
operation  may  for  practical  purposes  be  held  to  be  useless. 

2.  Operation  in  recnrrent  displacement.— In  cases  of 
recurrent  displacement  in  fracture-dislocation,  when  there  is  sound 
reason  for  believing  that  the  cord  has  not  been  completely  divided  or 

hopelessly  crushed  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  it  is  a  question  for  legiti- 
mate consideration  whether  the 
bones  may  not  be  advantageously 
fixed  in  position  by  wiring  to- 
gether the  separated  laminse, 
spinous  proce.sses,  or  pedicles  in 
the  manner  sometimes  practised 
after  laminectomy. 

3.  Operation  for  tlie  rellet 
of  pressure  on  the  cord  f  o  oin 
displaced  ti-ag:nients  ot  bone, 
Iia>morriiag:e  between  tlic 
bone  nmi  dnra  mater,  or 
iiBfiamiiiatory  products  in 
tiie  same  situation  (lami- 
nectomy). —  This  operation  in 
I^roper  cases  is  right  and  reason- 
able. In  fracture -dislocation  it 
can  rarely  alone  effect  much  good, 
as  the  symptoms  of  pressure  or 
ii-ritation  are  in  no  true  sense 
likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  the  laminae  only,  since  they  are 
mainly  due  to  the  backward  pres- 
sure on  the  cord  from  the  dis- 
placed fractured  bodies  forming 
the  anterior  Avail  of  the  A'ertebral 
canal.  If,  therefore,  practical 
relief  is  to  be  given,  not  only  must 
the  laminae  be  removed,  but  the 
backward  projection  caused  by  the 
fractmed  bodies  must  be  gouged  or 
chiselled  away,  an  operation  which- — although  it  has  been  performed 
(Fig.  596) — is  so  severe  and  prolonged  that  a  favourable  result  could 
hardly  accrue  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  certaiialy  not  if  any 
material  damage  to  the  cord  were  present,  as  increase  of  the  damage 
must  be  almost  unavoidable  in  the  disturbance  of  the  parts  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  It  is  at  present,  therefore, 
doul)tful  Avhether  this  proceeding  should  be  included  amongst  the 
rational  operations  of  surgery. 

Laminectomy  in  haemorrhage  is  in  appropriate  cases  not  only 
justifiable,  but  may  be  clearly  called  for  to  afibrd  the  only  possible 
chance  of  life  by  the  removal  of  the  clot,  with  the  double  object  (1) 


Fis.  590, 


Fracture  of  tlie  Spine  treated  by 
Urban  by  Resection  of  tlie  projecting 
pre-meduUary  angle.  {After  Urban.) 
(From  Cliipault's  "Etudes  de  Chirurgie 
Medullaire.") 
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of  relieving  the  immediate  compression  and  (2)  of  preventing  the 
subsequent  fatal  myelitis,  which  is  otherwise  almost  inevitable.  In 
cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  pressure  from  htemorrhage 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  are  sufficiently  precise,  and  are 
increasing,  or  even  stationar}',  laminectomy  should  l)e  performed  and 
the  clot  removed,  which  can  of  course  be  done  without  opening  the 
dura  mater,  the  operation  being  on  that  account  less  sevei'e  than 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Laminectomy  for  the  removal  of 
inflammatory  products,  although  sometimes  useful  in  caries,  must 
rarely  be  called  for  in  cases  of  injury,  as  the  only  inflammatory 
condition  following  immediately  upon  traumatism  is  acute  internal 
sjjinal  meningitis,  which  becomes  too  rapidly  diffuse  to  be  arrested 
by  anj'  surgical  proceeding  at  present  devised. 

When  in  cases  of  long  survival  after  fracture  or  fracture-disloca- 
tion, with  partial  loss  of  function,  rapid  or  slow  symptoms  of 
compression  supervene  from  extra-dural  inflammatory  effusion  or 
abscess,  laminectomy  is  strongly  indicatccl. 

4.  The  MSG  of  SMlMfcs  in  wojiiid!*  »fl"  tin-  spina!  «-«>a-d.— 
The  introduction  of  sutures  in  order  to  bring  together  the  separated 
ends  of  the  cord  after  complete  division  by  sharp  fragments  of  bone, 
or  by  cutting  instruments,  has  been  suggested  and  experimentally 
practised.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  allows  of  any  judg- 
ment being  formed,  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  how  this  proceeding  is  to  be 
brought  within  the  confines  of  legitimate  surgery.  At  all  events, 
it  could  only  be  applical>le  after  division  of  the  cord  by  sharp 
instruments — a  lesion  of  extreme  i-arity.  It  is  clear  that  the  soft 
structure  of  the  cord  itself  would  hold  no  suture  without  rapid 
degeneration  following,  and  the  approximation  of  the  divided  nervous 
parts  by  suturing  the  memljranes  must  obviously  be  too  imperfect  to 
atTord  any  ])ros].iect  of  success.  It  is  possible  that,  in  division  of  the 
branches  of  the  cauda  equina,  re-union  by  suture  inside  the  canal 
may  in  the  future  effect  some  good,  in  the  same  way  as  the  suture 
of  other  nerves  ;  but  whether  the  probability  of  benefit  Avill  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  severity  of  the  operation  (laminectomy)  necessary 
to  expose  the  divided  nerves,  is  more  than  doubtful.  At  present, 
at  least,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  attempts  to  re-unite  by  suture 
divided  nervous  tissue  inside  the  vertebral  canal,  are  incompatible 
with  prudent  surgery. 


XXXIX.    CONCUSSION   OF  THE  SPINE. 

By  HEEBERT  W.  PAGE,  M.C.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  HusjMal;  Memher  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


TRAUMATIC  NEUROSES— RAILWAY  SPINE. 

In  speaking  of  a  "  traumatic  neurosis,"  it  is  commonly  implied  that 
as  tlie  result  of  injury  there  is  disorder  of  function  of  the  nervous 
system  or  one  of  its  parts,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  prone  to 
simulate  those  due  to  organic  disease,  hut  are  nevertheless  inde- 
pendent of  gross  lesion.  When  a  man  has  broken  his  back,  and  his 
spinal  cord  has  been  crushed  at  the  same  time,  he  is  of  necessity  and 
in  a  strict  use  of  the  term,  the  subject  of  a  traumatic  neurosis.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  such  injuries  or  to  any  allied  condition  that  the  term 
is  ordinarily  given  ;  it  is  rather  meant  to  indicate  that  as  the  con- 
sequence of  an  accident,  in  which,  perhaps,  no  precise  injury  has 
l)een  sustained,  there  exists  some  disorder  of  nervous  function  alone. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  in  connection  with  railway 
accidents,  for  the  reason  that,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means 
after  railway  accidents  only  that  traumatic  neuroses  are  to  be 
seen,  such  accidents  give  rise  in  Great  Britain  at  any  rate  to  some 
of  the  best  and  most  striking  examples.  Experience  shows  that 
certain  contributory  causes  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  mani- 
festation of  functional  nervous  disturbance  after  injury.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named  as  most  pi-ominent  the  inheritance  or  acquire- 
ment of  general  nervous  instability,  often  spoken  of  as  nervous 
temperament ;  the  occurrence  of  mental  shock  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  history,  anything  of  whatever 
kind  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  invalid  state  and  foster  a  belief  in 
the  hopelessness  of  recovery.  A  consideration  of  the  events  of  most 
railway  collisions  is  enougli  to  show  that  mental  shock  must  neces- 
sarily play  a  large  pait  in  determining  the  condition  of  anyone  who 
has  been  exposed  to  them.  The  noise  and  the  crash,  the  sense  of 
impending  catastrophe,  the  utter  helplessness,  the  cries  of  the  injured, 
the  uncertainty  of  what  may  hajDpen  next,  and  it  may  be  the  aA\'ful 
nature  of  the  whole  scene,  may  cause  sutHcient  terror  to  produce 
undoubted  shock  from  this  purely  mental  cause  alone.    This  happens 
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even  when  no  bodily  injury  has  been  sustained,  so  that  a  man  may 
fall  into  a  state  of  collapse,  or  show  immediate  indications  of  the 
effect  of  the  accident  upon  him  by  outbursts  of  acute  hysterical 
excitement ;  or  he  may  pass  into  a  state  of  daze  or  semi-uncon- 
sciousness, in  which  his  words  and  actions  are  completely  uncon- 
trolled. Herein  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  illness  in  which  some 
disorder  of  nervous  function,  showing  itself  in  various  bizarre  ways, 
may  be  the  most  pronounced  fact. 

It  is  rare,  however,  to  meet  with  cases  of  which  it  can  be  said  witli 
certainty  that  there  has  been  no  physical  injury  at  all.  Sprains  and 
bruises  are  common,  and  the  mode  of  the  accident,  the  collision  of  two 
opposing  bodies  with  greater  or  less  force,  is  such  as  to  jolt  the  pas- 
senger from  his  seat,  and  in  the  sudden  violence  of  the  movement  he 
is  very  prone  to  receive  a  sprain  of  some  part  of  his  spinal  column. 
Vei'y  probably  his  first  complaint  is  of  pain  hi  his  back,  and  it  was 
doubtless  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  frequency  of  this  particular  form 
of  injury  that  the  phrase  "railway  spine  "  came  into  vogue.  Further- 
more, it  was  the  very  frequent  association  of  nervous  disturbance 
with  sj^inal  pain  which  no  doubt  led  originally  to  the  belief  which 
held  sway  for  many  years,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  nervous  disorder, 
whatever  it  might  be,  were  due  to  injury  or  concussion  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  occupy  the  spinal 
canal.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  cases  of  spinal  injury  after  rail- 
way collision  were  often  spoken  of  as  "  concussion  of  the  spine,"  a 
term  which,  whether  it  was  meant  to  imply  it  or  no,  unavoidaljly 
suggested  that  there  had  been  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  from  con- 
cussion, much  in  the  same  way  as  the  brain  may  be  injured  by  the 
force  which  is  termed  concussion  from  a  blow  on  the  head. 

In  this  Article  it  is  not  intended  to  bring  forward  the  evidenci^ 
whicli  is  conclusive,  and  which  may  be  found  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
absence  of  intra-spinal  injury  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  casfs 
where  thei'e  is  complaint  of  spinal  pain.  It  must  suffice  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the  pliysical  relations  of  the  spiiaal  cord 
and  the  bony  canal  in  which  it  lies  are  wholly  different  from  those 
of  the  brain  and  skull,  and  that  they  do  unquestionably  protect  the 
cord  from  the  injurious  effect  of  blows  on  the  back,  such  as,  were 
they  to  fall  upon  the  head,  Avould  be  likely  to  cause  concus-sion  of  the 
brain.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  at  once  that  concussion  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  of  injuries,  and  that,  as  the  writer  has 
shown  in  another  place,  railway  collisions  are  not  especially  prone  to 
provide  examples  of  it.  "  Concussion  of  the  spine  "  and  railway 
spine  "  are,  therefore,  bad  and  most  misleading  terms  to  employ  in 
speaking  of  tlie  kind  of  spinal  injury  which  is  common  in  railway 
accidents ;  and  they  are  still  worse  to  apply  to  the  general  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system  when  there  is  no  accompanying  injuiy  to 
the  back.  The  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  either  the  one 
term  or  the  other  is  used  for  a  functional  neurosis  in  which  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  spine,  and  the  person  suff'ering  has  not  even 
been  in  a  railway  accident. 
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The  spinal  injury  from  a  railway  collision,  as  the  mode  of 
occurrence  and  tlie  symptoms  alike  show,  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  simple  sprain  of  extra-spinal  structures ;  of  the  muscles 
wliich,  running  from  one  part  of  the  column  to  another,  bring  about 
the  movements  of  which  the  spine  is  capable,  the  ligaments  which 
bind  its  various  parts  together,  and  the  fascise  which  embrace  the 
whole.  And  as  we  see  that  sprain  of  other  movable  parts  of  the 
body  causes  stiffness  and  pain,  so  is  it  of  the  spine,  and  spinal  stifi- 
ness  and  pain  are  the  common  indications  and  complaints.  These 
symptoms  may  vary  widely  both  in  range  and  degi-ee,  from  the 
weary  aching  and  pain  of  a  slight  lumbago,  to  the  stiffness  and  pain 
which  involve  the  whole  spinal  column,  and  render  the  simplest 
movements  impossible. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  sufferer  from  this  form  of 
spi-ain,  his  mental  balance  being  already  unhinged  by  the  alarming 
events  of  the  accident,  should  come  to  think  that  he  has  met  with 
some  very  serious  injury,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  it,  being 
often  obscure,  should  tend  to  increase  his  depi'ession  of  mind.  Nor 
is  this  estimate  of  his  condition  likely  to  be  lessened  if  the  onset 
of  the  spinal  pains  is  delayed  for  several  days,  or  if  at  first  they 
become  worse  and  more  widespread.  This  is  a  frequent  thing  in 
ordinary  lumbago,  and  it  is  not  less  so  in  the  traumatic  lumbago 
which  we  are  now  considering.  As  in  ordinary  lumbago,  so  also  in 
this  form  of  it  induced  by  violence,  the  paiji  is  very  prone  to  radiate 
widely  from  the  seat  of  injury,  and  in  the  track  of  no  special  dis- 
tribution of  nerve,  to  run  upwards  and  downwards  along  the  spine, 
over  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  down  the  legs. 

Moreover,  there  may  be  distinct  te7idei'ness  at  one  oi"  two  points  of 
the  spine — over  spinous  or  transverse  proce.sses,  or  the  lateral  muscles 
— where  the  sprain  has  been  most  severe  ;  and  on  trying  to  walk  the 
patient  finds  that  he  can  hardly  do  so,  his  legs  feel  weak,  and  he  cannot 
hold  himself  upright.  The  general  muscular  incapacity  may,  indeed, 
be  such  that  there  is  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  the  bowels  are 
confijied,  because  the  act  of  defsecation  induces  spinal  pain.  The 
combination  of  symptoms  very  naturally  induces  a  dread  of  paralijsis, 
and  a  belief  that  there  has  been  serious  injury  to  the  spine,  and  to 
the  vital  structures  which  are  within  it.  And  out  of  this  groundless 
fear,  and  the  concentration  of  the  thoughts  upon  the  back  and  spine, 
there  now  originates,  in  many  cases,  an  extreme  degree  of  surface 
hypercesthesia,  so  that  the  patient  flinches  at  the  lightest  touch. 
His  flinching  and  contortions  give  the  needed  opportunity  of 
observing  the  mobility  of  his  spine,  wherein  lies  a  diagnostic  sign  of 
much  value,  for  if  the  well-recognised  indications  of  injury  to  spinal 
cord  or  spinal  nerves  have  been  carefully  excluded,  and  if  due 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  spinal  pain  itself,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  spinal  column  nowhere  shows  the  degree  of  rigidity  which  is 
associated  commonly  with  organic  disease,  the  hypersestliesia  of  the 
surface  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  case  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 
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It  is  veiy  necessary,  too,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  sliould  be 
made,  for  the  treatment  of  tlie  two  conditions  is  wholly  different. 
In  the  event  of  organic  injury  to  spine  or  intra-spinal  struc- 
tures, the  -pAvt  must  obviously  be  kejjt  at  perfect  rest,  but  in 
that  of  a  purely  neurotic  condition,  grafted  upon  some  trivial 
extra-spinal  injury,  few  things  could  be  much  worse  than  keeping 
the  patient  long  in  bed,  and  anything  like  fixation  of  the  spine 
in  jackets  is  pretty  sure  to  do  harm.  The  stiffness  is  thereby  jier- 
petuated,  and  with  it  the  pain  of  n^ovement.  In  movement,  indeed, 
lies  the  appropriate  line  of  treatment  ;  and  as  it  is  often  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  sprained  joint  of  a  limb  that  movement,  at  lirst  passive, 
becomes  active,  and  gradually  brings  with  it  the  power  of  greater 
movement,  and  at  the  same  time  diminution  of  pain,  so  is  it  in 
the  case  of  sj^i-ains  of  the  spine,  all  its  lumbago-like  symptoms  will 
disappear  undei'  tlie  influence  of  movement.  Every  care  must  of 
course  be  taken  not  to  begin  movement  too  soon,  or  until  there  has 
been  time  for  repair  of  the  injury  to  ligamentous  and  muscular 
structures  outside  the  column  ;  and  where  there  is  the  smallest 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  long  rest  than  to  uo  harm 
by  movement  when  rest  is  imperative. 

We  may  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  general 
nervous  prostration,  or  neurasthenia  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  which 
is  so  often  met  with  after  railway  collisions,  ije  it  either  with  or 
without  some  definite  physical  injury  to  the  back  or  other  part  of 
the  body.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  singular  fact  is  to  be 
noted,  that  in  those  cases  where  a  severe  injury,  such  as  fracture  or 
crush  of  a  limb  has  been  sustained,  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
usual  signs  of  shock,  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  to  see  the  evidences 
of  general  prostration  afterwards,  as  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
no  jihysical  injury,  and  the  immediate  signs  of  collapse  were  only 
slight.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  lies,  in  all  probability,  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  collapse  is  dependent  in  great 
measure  on  the  injury  sustained,  and  is  coincident  with  its  immediate 
consequences,  while  in  the  otlier  and  more  common  cases  the  signs  of 
shock  are  likely  to  be  delayed  in  their  manifestation,  being  warded 
off  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  They  are  not,  however,  pre- 
vented— they  are  merely  postponed — and  they  even  seem  to  gather 
fresh  force,  and  to  be  changed  in  character,  by  the  delay.  Thus  it 
often  happens  that  the  patient  holds  up  until  he  reaches  home,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  completely  breaks  down.  You  are  summoned 
to  see  him,  and  you  find  him  with  cold  extremities  and  a  feeV>]e  pulse, 
and  in  a  condition  of  undoubted  collapse.  He  rallies  to  some 
extent,  and  derives  hope  from  the  fact  that  no  Ijones  are  broken, 
and  that  he  is  otherwise  ))hysically  unhurt.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
goes  to  business  much  as  usual,  but  soon  finds  out  that  he  has  neither 
the  strength  nor  nerve  for  it  whicli  he  had  before.  He  begins  to  ache 
all  over,  and  to  have  pain  in  his  back  and  head  ;  he  loathes  his  food, 
and  cannot  sleejj ;  he  feels  weak  and  prostrate,  and  ill.  He  is  now 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  man  who  has  met 
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with  some  definite  pliysical  injury,  and  who,  likewise,  has  rallied 
from  the  state  of  collapse,  profound  even  though  it  may  have  been 
at  first.  In  this  case  the  injury  is  definite,  and  the  measure  of 
it  can  very  probably  be  taken  at  once.  Furthermore,  it  compels 
the  i^atient  to  stay  in  bed,  and  he  is  doomed  from  the  first  to  abstain 
from  work.  And  while  his  physical  injury  is  being  repaired,  his 
nervous  sy.stem  is  also  having  perfect  rest.  The  other  and  less  for- 
tunate man,  however,  lias  had  the  mortification  of  breaking  down  at 
his  work,  when  lie  had  fully  believed  he  had  escaped  all  injury. 
This  comes  as  a  recurrent  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  and  if  there 
be  superadded,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  obsciire  pains  in 
the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  described, 
there  is  yet  anothei'  cause  for  the  symptoms  of  nervous  prostration 
which  now  become  prominent.  It  is  to  this  condition  that  the  term 
"  traumatic  neurasthenia "  is  commonly  given,  and  it  is  essentially 
one  of  tlie  traumatic  neuroses. 

The  prevailing  indications  of  this  state  are  general  bodily 
enfeeblement  and  sense  of  weakness,  so  that  any  kind  of  work — 
whether  mental  or  bodily — is  performed  with  difliculty,  and  gives 
rise  to  early  and  undue  fatigue.  Sleep  is  bad,  and  there  is  often  pain 
or  a  constant  feeling  of  oppression  or  weary  heaviness  in  the  occipital 
region,  the  tongue  is  foul,  and  there  is  an  abhorrence  of  food. 
Nausea  and  sickness  and  constipation  are  common  ;  the  urine  may  be 
feebly  alkaline  and  charged  with  phosphates  ;  and  in  women  there 
is  frequently  much  derangement  of  the  catamenia,  complete  sup- 
pression being  the  most  frequent.  The  patient  is  irritable  and 
ill-tempered,  suflfeis  fi'om  palpitation,  and  cannot  bear  the  least 
distui-bance  or  noise ;  mental  occupation  increases  the  discomfort  in 
the  head,  he  cannot  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  anything — ' 
himself  excepted — for  any  length  of  time,  and  he  complains,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  lost  his  memory.  Sight  seems  to  fail  him,  becaiise 
the  eflbi't  of  ciliary  accommodation  is  soon  followed  by  fatigue  ;  he 
loses  flesh  and  looks  wasted,  anxious,  and  ill.  Depression  is  the 
main  and  most  prominent  feature  in  this  general  state  of  malaise, 
and  depression  and  despondency  of  mind  are  common.  A  vicious 
circle  is  soon  established,  in  which  loss  of  healthy  nervous  tone, 
both  in  the  conscious  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  unconscious 
and  insentient  working  of  the  various  inorganic  processes  of  the 
animal  economy,  leads  to  serious  derangement  of  function  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  system.  Derangement  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  injurious,  and  often 
the  most  jjronounced,  so  that  in  turn  the  entire  nervous  system 
itself  suflers  from  malnutrition,  by  the  deprivation  of  healthy  blood. 
It  is  not  surprising  there  should  be  great  mental  depression ;  and 
want  of  sleep  comes  to  increase  the  whole  train  of  symptoms. 
Return  of  natural  sleep  is  indeed  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  a 
healthy  nervous  tone  is  returning,  and  that  the  vicious  circle  is 
being  broken  down.  The  want  of  sleep  is  peculiarly  distressing, 
for  in  the  solitude  of  the  night  the  patient  broods  over  his  ailments, 
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and  each  clay  is  begun  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  of  renewed  de- 
spondency. It  also  opens  up  the  temptation  to  treat  the  condition 
l)y  the  administi'ation  of  narcotics,  which  are  almost  certain  to  do  more 
liarm  than  good.  This  is  ^'ery  strikingly  so  in  the  case  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  which,  having  the  false  rejnitation  of  being  a  harmless 
drug,  is  perhaps  chosen  as  suitable  to  bring  comfort  and  i-epose  by 
repeated  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  base  potassium  is  a  powerful  cardiac  depressant, 
and  that  the  prolonged  administration  of  the  salt  is  almost  sui'e  to 
induce  the  very  symptoms  which  we  are  wishful  to  remove.  It  is 
not  by  drugs  of  the  kind  that  convalescence  will  be  started,  but  by 
the  judicious  administration  of  food  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such 
intervals — at  frequent  intervals  if  tlie  patient  cannot  take  his 
ordinary  meals — that  the  bodily  nutrition  shall  be  maintained.  Thus 
foi-tified,  the  invincible  tendency  of  the  nervous  system  to  regain  its 
healtliy  tone  will  assert  itself,  and  recovery  will  ensue.  This  brief 
survey  of  a  peculiar  clinical  state  is  enougli  to  show  that  the  matter 
of  treatment  may  be  one  of  no  small  dilhculty,  and  that  it  is,  above 
all  things,  desiraljle  to  get  rid  of  every  obstacle  to  the  requisite 
effort  which  the  patient  must  himself  at  some  time  make  to  throw 
off  the  invalid  state.  There  is  no  kind  of  functional  nervous 
disturbance  in  which  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is 
more  marked  than  it  is  in  this,  in  which  "  expectant  attention  "  is 
so  potential  of  evil,  or  in  wliicli  the  despondency  and  depression, 
naturally  felt  l^y  an  active  man  from  want  of  occupation  and  work, 
are  so  prone  to  react  upon  and  multiply  the  physical  ailments,  to 
which  his  mental  condition  leads  him  to  attach  an  importance  far 
beyond  their  actual  reality  and  significance. 

The  consideration  of  some  even  more  remarkable  effects  of  rail- 
way collision  upon  the  nervous  system  may  next  engage  our  atten- 
tion ;  effects  which  may  be  either  inmiediate  or  remote.  Amongst 
the  former  are  those  manifestations  of  nervous  disturbance  often 
spoken  of  as  hysteria,'"  and  when  following  injury  known  as  trau 
matic  hysteria.  Acute  attacks  of  convulsive  crying  and  sobbing, 
in  which  all  control  of  the  emotions  is  for  the  time  lost,  may  come  on 
directly  after  the  accident,  and  need  not  in  the  circumstances  cause 
surprise.  But  more  strange,  and  in  tlieir  nature  less  explicable,  are 
those  states  of  senii-tmconsciousness  or  daze,  which  may  be  altogether 
independent  of  any  blow  upon  the  head.  Fright  is  the  exciting 
agent  of  this  peculiar  state — a  state  in  which  the  individual  may 
perform  apparently  purposive  acts,  but  may,  nevertheless,  be  wholly 
ignorant  afterwards,  and  may  give  an  absolutely  erroneous  account 
of  what  he  has  done.  The  condition  is  in  all  probability  allied  to 
that  of  hypnosis,  which  may  be  purposely  induced  by  exjieriment, 
both  in  man  and  animals,  and  is  of  a  sufficiently  grave  character  to 
show  that  a  serious  effe^^t  of  some  kind  has  been  wrought  upon  the 
higher  regions  of  the  sensorium.  Associated  with  it,  either  imme- 
diately or  at  a  later  time,  may  be  some  more  definite  local  condition 
of  nervous  disturbance,  such  as  paralyses  and  pareses  of  motion  and 
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sensation,  convulsive  seizures,  and  the  like.  All  of  them  belong  to 
that  type  of  disorder  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  hysterical,  in  that 
the  particular  symptoms  are  independent  of  organic  disease,  and  that 
they  are  prone  to  pass  away  without  leaving  any  trace  behind.  In 
speaking  of  them,  however,  as  hysterical,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
imply  that  they  are  unreal,  though  many  of  them  doubtless  border 
on  the  confines  of  fictitious  disease.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  itself 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  some  unnatural  cerebral  condition  underlies 
them.  The  particular  manifestation,  be  it  convulsive  or  paralytic, 
is,  in  fact,  the  local  expression  of  a  disturbance  in  the  most  highly 
organised  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system;  and  it  may  be  said 
at  once  that  hysteria  is  essentially  a  functional  disorder  of  the 
cortex  of  the  brain. 

It  is  under  conditions  such  as  these  that  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with  those  kinds  of  nervous  disorder  to  which  the  term  "  traumatic 
neurosis  "  is  often  limited,  and  to  which  it  is,  perhaps,  more  applic- 
able tlian  to  any  of  the  states  which  have  been  previousl}*  considered. 
In  the  domain  of  motor  paralysis,  for  example,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  paraplegia,  a  purely  functional  inability  to  move  the 
legs,  and  only  rarely  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  either  bowel  or 
bladder.  The  limbs  are  often  cold,  and  the  circulation  in  them  is 
obviously  sluggish  ;  but  nutrition  is  not  seriously  affected,  there  is 
no  unilateral  wasting,  and  the  deep  reflexes,  though  from  time  to 
time  increased,  are  never  in  abeyance. 

Correct  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  and  a  very  careful  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  symptomatic  value  of  any  concomitant  spinal 
stiffness  or  pain.  A  clue  to  the  actual  condition  may  often  be 
found  in  an  examination  of  the  state  of  cutaneous  sensation  or 
of  the  special  senses.  In  [taraplegia,  for  instance,  some  impair- 
ment of  sensation  may  be  discovered  at  some  part  of  the  limbs ; 
but  it  seldom  follows  the  distribution  of  any  spinal  nerve,  and  rather 
has  a  tendency  to  affect  the  limb  below  the  level  of  a  line  which  may 
be  drawn  round  it  at  some  arbitrary  point.  In  hemiplegia  also,  or 
the  monoplegia  of  a  limb,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  that 
some  sensory  disorder  of  this  kind  accompanies  it. 

A  pronounced  condition,  moreover,  and  one  that  is  perhaps  un- 
known to  the  patient  himself  until  discovered  in  the  process  of 
examination,  is  that  known  as  "■hysterical  hemiana'sthesia"  in  which 
there  is  more  or  less  impairment  of  sensation  over  one  half  of  the 
body,  with  affection  of  the  special  senses  on  the  same  side,  taste, 
healing,  and  smell  being  alike  diminished,  with  contraction  also  of 
the  field  of  vision  and  impairment  of  the  sense  of  colour.  The 
discovery  of  one  or  other  of  these  sensory  disorders  is  of  supreme 
importance  for  diagnosis,  as  indicating  that  in  all  probability  it  is  a 
functional  neurosis  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The  discovery 
hardly  makes  treatment  easier,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  enables  us  to 
avoid  that  which  is  likely  to  be  harmful. 

And  in  a  few  words  it  may  be  said  that  that  line  of  treat- 
ment is  almost  sure  to  be  the  worst  which  acts  on  the  assumption 
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that  we  liave  to  do  with  a  case  of  organic  disease,  calling  for 
confinement  to  bed,  and  for  all  the  methods  adapted  to  a  severe 
illness.  That  this  condition  of  hemian;esthesia  is  independent  of 
gross  structural  lesion  is  shown  in  exceptional  cases  by  its  imme- 
diate onset  after  the  terrors  of  a  railway  accident,  without  any 
physical  injurj^  having  been  sustained  ;  while  the  frequently  sudden 
disappeai-ance  of  the  phenomenon,  or  its  transference  from  one  side 
of  the  Ijody  to  the  other  under  influences  which  may  be  exerted  when 
the  sufferer  is  in  the  hypnotic  state,  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Friglit  alone  may  have  been  sufficient  to  call  one  or  other  of  these 
neurotic  conditions  into  existence  ;  l)ut  experience  shows  that  a 
neurotic  temperament,  either  iniierited  or  acquired,  acts  as  a  power- 
ful predisposing  cause.  Antecedent  states  of  health  or  habits  of 
life  may  also  have  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  outbreak 
of  some  severe  functional  nervous  disturbance  after  adequate  exciting 
cause.  Thus, -the  man  who  has  been  working  at  high  pressure  in  his 
business  without  proper  rest,  the  alcoholic,  and  he  who  has  given 
way  to  sexual  excess,  are  very  prone  to  sufiier  from  the  fright-efiects 
of  a  railway  collision,  and  even  though  there  may  be  no  instantaneous 
indications  of  wrong,  to  feel  them  presently  in  a  severe  degree.  This 
fact  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  effects  of 
this  particular  form  of  accident  are  likely  to  be  remote  in  point  of 
time  from  the  cause  which  originally  produced  them.  A  state  of 
iincertainty  and  apprehension  is  thereby  engendered,  which,  con- 
tinually suggesting  the  probability  of  impending  serious  illness,  is  the 
fertile  pai-ent  of  all  sorts  of  imaginary  ailments.  The  back  is  stiff 
and  the  legs  feel  weak  from  causes  which  have  been  already  named, 
and  it  is  perhaps  suggested  by  some  anxious  and  meddlesome  friend 
that  the  man  will  i>robably  become  paralysed.  The  fear  of  this  so 
preys  upon  his  mind  that  piesently  the  weakness  of  the  legs,  and  the 
fear  of  moving  liecause  of  the  pain  induced,  develop  into  an  actual 
paraplegia,  of  which  the  underlying  cause  is  not  a  lesion  in  the  spinal 
cord,  but  a  purely  functional  arrest  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
higher  cerebral  processes  concerned  in  movement  and  sensation  of 
the  lower  limbs,  vvdiich  feel  numb  and  cold  from  feeble  circulation 
or  simple  disuse.  And  as  we  can  trace  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  a  purely  functional  paraplegia,  so  may  we  sometimes  see  the 
origin  of  kindred  nervous  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Abnormal  sensations  have  been  determined  by  slight  physical  injury, 
the  imjiort  of  them  is  misjudged,  apprehension  increases  as  they  con- 
tinue day  by  day,  and  they  become  the  l)asis  of  the  special  symptom 
which  supervenes.  Here  we  have  the  "  traumatic  suggestion "  of 
Charcot,  which  needs  for  its  full  effect  the  cerebral  state  which  may 
be  directly  induced  by  the  terror  of  the  accident,  or  indirectly  by  the 
events  which  follow,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Experience  has,  moreover,  shown  that  one  of  the  chief  impedi- 
ments to  recovery  is  the  unsettlement  of  mind  which  arises  ft'om  the 
harassment  and  uncertainty  incidental  to  litigation  and  disputes  as 
to  the  compensation  to  which,  in  the  case  of  railway  injuries,  all 
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suflferers  think  themselves  legally  entitled.  It  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day observation  that  improvement  usually  begins  as  soon  as  the 
claim  for  compensation  has  been  arranged.  It  is,  however,  not 
necessarily  correct,  and  it  may  be  often  unjust  to  assume  that 
because  a  man  began  to  recover  as  soon  as  he  received  com- 
pensation he  must  perfoi-ce  have  been  malingering  before.  What- 
ever may  be  the  precise  form  of  it,  the  very  nature  of  the  dis- 
order itself  is  such  as  to  make  it  prone  to  be  kept  alive  by 
anything  which  leads  to  introspection  and  uncertainty  of  mind. 
No  doubt  a  patient  sometimes  uses  the  opportunity  of  any  dis- 
pute about  comj^ensation  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  the  re- 
quisite effort  to  put  away  the  invalid  state  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  anxiety  which  a  man  rightly  feels  as  to  his 
compensation  being  adequate  both  on  his  own  account  and  on  that  of 
his  family,  tends  to  make  him  dwell  upon  his  ailments  and  look  for- 
ward with  little  hope  to  recovery.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  troubles  and  delays  incidental  to  disputes 
or  litigation  as  to  the  settlement  of  a  claim  have  a  most  retarding 
influence  on  the  progress  to  recovery,  and  that  he  who  would  treat 
these  cases  with  success  must  have  the  good  sense  to  bear  that  fact 
in  mind.  The  patient  himself  is  usually  the  worst  judge  of  his  own 
ailments,  and  often  his  own  worst  adviser  in  all  matters  bearing  on 
the  question  of  compensation  ;  and  it  is  for  his  medical  attendant 
to  show  courage  in  guiding  him  to  recovery  by  paying  due  regard 
to  this  most  potent  element  in  the  features  of  the  case. 

In  ending  this  Article,  it  may  be  said  again  that  the  conditions 
which  have  been  described  and  the  influences  which  are  at  work  in 
these  cases  of  traumatic  neurosis  are  in  no  wise  peculiar  to  the  efl"ects 
of  railway  injury,  but  that  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  after  any 
and  every  form  of  accident  to  whicli  man  is  liable. 
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Spina  bifida  (split-spine).  Definition. — A  hemia  like  pro- 
trusion of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  through  a  congenital 
cleft  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vertebral  canal. 

]E.\io\<i^y, — The  only  cause  assignalile  of  spina  bifida  is  de- 
fective closure  of  the  posterior  vertebral  arches,  the  main  factor  in 
the  defect  being  an  insufHcient  ingrowth  of  the  mesoblast  on  each 
side,  which  should,  if  completed,  cover  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  ossify,  after  the  epidermis 
has  been  produced  by  the  sujierficial  epi- 
blastic  layers,  the  intervening  soft  parts  being 
normally  formed  by  a  similar  i)igrowth  of 
mesoblast. 

Palliolo^i4*n9  aiiiitoiiiy.  —  By  the 

j)rotrusion  of  the  membranes  through  the 
cleft  in  the  vertebral  arches  a  cyst-like  tumour 
is  produced,  more  or  less  distended  hj  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  Into  this  protruding  sac  the 
spinal  cord,  normal  or  modified,  extends  in 
the  majority  of  cases  (62  per  cent.). 

Three  principal  varieties  of  spina  bifida 
are  usually  recognised — ( 1 )  Meningocele,  the 
sac  containing  the  spinal  membranes  only  ; 
(2)  meniiigo-inyeloceh,  the  sac  contents  lieing 
the  cord  and  membranes  ;  (3)  syringo- 
myelocele, in  which  the  spinal  cord,  distended  „.  , „  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 
by  enlargement  of  its  central  canal,  forms  a  Bitida. 
neural  lining  to  the  sac. 

Recently  two  distinct  classes  of  spina  liifida  have  been  described 
by  Hildebrand  of  Gottingen.  In  the  lirst  all  the  posterior  struc- 
tures are  cleft ;  bone,  dura  mater,  pia  niatei',  cord,  and  overlying  soft 
parts,  the  result  being  myelocele  (caused  by  hydrops).  The  pia 
mater  is  pushed  backwards  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  so  that  its  inner 
surface  becomes  the  outer  surface  of  the  sac  ;  upon  this  the  cord  lies 
embedded,  a  depression  in  the  sac  indicating  the  place  of  insertion  of 
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tlie  cord  within.  In  the  second  class  the  cord,  pi-a.  mater,  and  arach- 
noid are  closed,  but  the  dura  mater  and  bone  are  cleft.  The  hydrops 
may  be  in  the  cord  (myelo-cystocele),  or  it  may  be  between  the  pia 
and  arachnoid  (meningocele)  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  covering  of  the 
sac  is  formed  either  by  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  together,  or 
by  the  dura  alone. 

The  defect  in  the  bone  is  due  to  absence  of  the  spinous  process, 
the  laminte  being  wanting  or  defective  ;  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  almost 


Fig.  oOS. — Spina  Bifida  witli  broad  Base,  slinwin^'  tlie  Transition  from  the  normal  Integuments 
to  a  thin  Membrane  over  the  Apex  ot'tlie  Tumour.    (Fi'om  a  pliotograph.) 

always  normal.  In  rare  instances  the  body  of  the  vertebra  has 
been  met  with  displaced  from  its  natural  position  ;  it  may  be  cleft, 
an  anterior  spina  bifida  resulting.  The  bony  defect  varies  in  width 
from  a  narrow  fissure  to  a  gap  as  wide  as  the  vertebral  canal. 
Vertically,  one  vertebra  only  is  very  rai-ely  involved ;  usually  Uvo, 
three,  or  four  arches  are  concerned,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
column  may  be  cleft  (Fig.  599). 

In  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  sac  contents  consist  of 
cerebro- spinal  fluid  only.  Commonly,  the  tumour  contains  either 
the  spinal  cord,  apparently  normal  or  modified ;  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Cauda  equina;  isolated  nervous  bands  scattered  over  the  sac  wall, 
or  a  single  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  {Fig.  600).    Excepting  when  the 
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distended  cord  forms  a  nervous  lining  to  the  sac,  tlie  nerve 
structures  tend  to  lie  in  the  median  line,  the  sides  of  the  tumour 
being  free.  Very  rarely  the  sac  contains  masses  of  fat  or  fibrous 
tissue. 

Situation. — Spina  bifida  is  connnonest  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region. 
It  may  aftect  the  cervical  spine,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  The 
rarest  site  is  the  mid-dorsal.  The 
deformity  is  nearly  always  single, 
but  more  than  one  region — e.g. 
the  lumbar  and  cervical — may  be 
atlected  separately  at  the  same 
time.  Three  distinct  tumours 
have  been  seen — one  in  the  lum- 
bar, sacral,  and  cervical  region 
respectively.  When,  however, 
two  regions  of  the  spine  are 
affected  simultaneoiisly,  it  is  more 
commonly  Ijy  a  large  extent  of 
deformity  than  l)y  multiple  defects. 

Syiiiptoiiis. —  A  congenital 
tumour  (Fig.  597),  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  cherry  to  a  cocoa- 
nut  in  the  middle  line  immedi- 
ately over  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  vertebral  column,  closely  con- 
nected to  the  subjacent  bones  in 
which  a  distinct  gap  is  usually 
felt  upon  raising  the  tumour, 
which  is  more  or  less  tense, 
smooth,  distinctly  fluctuating,  and 
often  translucent  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  non-translucent  por- 
tions are  those  covered  by  normal 
skin,  and  the  area  to  which  the 
nervous  elements  are  attached  in- 
side the  sac.  The  integuments 
may  be  natural,  but  generally  the 
skin  passes  on  to  the  base  and 
sides  of  the  tumour  only,  and  then 
merges  into  a  thin  semi-trans- 
parent   membrane,    forming  the 

apex  of  the  sac,  which  is  the  outcome  either  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment or  of  stretching  of  the  periplieral  parts  of  the  sac  wall  by  its 
contents  as  they  increase  in  bulk  (Fig.  598). 

The  tumour  is  usually  pedunculated,  but  may  be  sessile ;  its  size 
and  tension  increase  during  crying  or  exertion,  and  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion. It  is  usually  more  or  less  compressible,  especially  when  the 
communication  between  the  sac  and  membranes  is  large.  Persistent 
pressure  may  cause  convulsions,  and  when  hydrocephalus  co-exists, 


julL—Exteiisive  Spina  Bifida  liivolvin;,' 
tlie  Dorsal  and  Lumbar  Regions.  (St. 
George's  Hospital  iVIusPum.) 
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pressure  on  the  tumour  causes  increased  tension  at  the  unclosed 
fontanelle.  In  extreme  cases  fluctuation  may  be  felt  between  the 
fontanelle  and  the  sac. 

The  tumour  is  usually  smooth,  but  may  be  irregular,  or  (very 
rarely)  multilocular  (Fig.  599).  It  may  be  flaccid  or  shrivelled 
from  the  existence  of  a  small  opening  in  its  apex,  which  allows 
the  fluid  contents  constantly  to  drain  away.  The  integuments,  upon 
which  a  najvus  is  generally  found,  may  in  old-standing  cases  be 
corrugated  or  rugose,  and  are  sometimes  bossy  with  calcareous 
thickenings. 

Convulsions    are    common.    Hydrocephalus,  talipes  (generally 


the  absence  of  symptoms  of  nervous  lesion,  especially  if  the  cyst  is 
thick- walled  and  irregular,  and  when  no  cleft  in  the  bone  is  per- 
ceptible. Other  congenital  tumours,  however,  are  rarely  exactly 
in  the  middle  line,  and  are  frequently  multilocular,  which  is  the 
rarest  characteristic  of  spina  bifida. 

Prog'iiosis. — Spina  bitida  usually  ends  in  death  by  convulsions, 
inflammation  or  suppuration  after  bursting  of  the  sac,  or  marasmus 
produced  by  the  continual  draining  away  of  cerebi'o-spinal  fluid.  In 
a  few  cases  the  tumour  ceases  to  grow,  or  may  even  shrink,  life 
being  prolonged  for  years,  rarely  beyond  the  time  of  puberty  ;  the 
age  of  tifty  has  in  a  few  cases  been  reached.  When  the  tumour  is 
well  pedunculated,  and  the  communication  with  the  membranes 
small,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  spontaneous  closure  of  the  com- 
munication, and  recovery  may  also  follow  spontaneous  rupture  of 
the  sac. 


equino-varus),  paraplegia, 
strabismus,  and  nystagmus, 
are  frequent  symptoms  of 
gross  nervous  lesions.  An- 
iesthesia  or  hyperaesthesia 
may  in  rare  cases  exist 
below  the  deformity. 


Fig.  600. — Spina  Bitida  laid  open  to  show  Nervous 
Structures  crossing  the  Sac.  (Sc.  George's 
Hospital  Museum.) 


In  an  ordinary  case  the 
character  of  the  tumour, 
its  history,  and  position, 
coupled  with  the  obvious 
communication  between  it 
and  the  spinal  canal,  make 
the  diagnosis  easy,  espe- 
cially if  signs  of  nerve  lesion 
exist.  When  the  communi- 
cation between  the  cyst  and 
canal  is  very  small,  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing 
spina  bifida  from  congenital 
tumours  unconnected  with 
the  spinal  membranes  is 
often  almost  impossible  in 
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Speaking  generally,  the  prospect  of  sursdval  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  pedunculation  of  the  tumour,  the  small 
size  of  the  communication  with  the  membranes,  the  density  of  the 
cyst  wall,  and  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  nervous  lesion. 

Ti't'atiiK'iit. — In  the  absence  of  urgent  symptoms,  the  longer 
active  treatment  is  delayed  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  permanent 
good  from  its  use.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  life  the  treatment  should, 
therefore,  be  'palliative,  the  main  objects  being  (1)  to  protect  the 
tumour  from  injury  and  irritation,  and  (2)  by  the  application  of 
l^ressure  to  attempt  to  arrest  its  growth,  and  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
spontaneous  rupture.  A  pad  of  wool  or  a  wash-leather  cap  firmly 
held  in  position  by  a  flannel  binder  is  generally  all  that  is  necessary. 
If  the  integuments  are  healthy,  a  vulcanite,  metal,  or  celluloid  mould 
made  upon  a  cast  of  the  tumour  is  most  efficient.  The  application 
of  collodion  upon  the  tumour,  although  recommended,  should  be 
avoided ;  the  irritation  caused  by  its  rapid  evaporation  is  far  in 
excess  of  any  good  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  resulting,  which  is 
practically  nil.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  diluted  with  one  quarter 
of  its  bulk  of  castor  oil.  When  healthy,  the  surface  of  the  tumour 
should  be  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  a  simple  dusting  powder  like 
calamine ;  when  inflammation  is  present  or  threatening,  an  unirri- 
tating  ointment  or  sedative  lotion  may  lie  sul^stituted.  ypontaneous 
rupture  of  the  cyst  should  be  treated  as  a  recent  wound  with  every 
I'egard  to  asepsis. 

One  of  the  following  methods  of  curative  treatment  may  be 
I'endered  necessary  at  any  time  by  rapid  increase  or  progressive  in- 
flammation in  the  tumour;  and  in  patients  who  have  survived  the 
affections  incidental  to  childhood,  may  be  adopted  for  the  radical 
cure  when  the  tumour  has  ceased  to  grow,  and  shows  no  sign  of 
shi'inking. 

1.  Acupuncture  by  repeatedly  pricking  the  thin  portion  of  the 
cyst  wall  with  a  fine  needle,  the  fluid  being  allowed  to  ooze  away 
into  an  antiseptic  dressing ;  this  method  is  especially  suitable  for 
slowly  increasing  tumours  in  young  children. 

2.  Simple  tappiuy  of  the  cyst  through  the  normal  integuments 
around  its  base  with  a  fine  trochar  and  cannula  repeated  at  intervals, 
not  more  than  two  drachms  of  the  fluid  contents  being  drawn  off  at 
each  tajjping ;  gentle  pressure  is  afterwards  maintained  by  a  pad 
of  wool,  the  puncture  having  been  sealed  with  collodion  ;  this  method 
is  suitable  for  rapidly  increasing  C3'sts  in  children. 

3.  Injection  is  certainly  the  most  successful  plan  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Mai.y  forms  of  injections  have  beon  used  ;  those  containing 
iodine  are  best.  Morton's  fluid  (iodine,  10  grains;  iodide  of 
])otassium,  .30  grains;  glycerine,  1  ounce)  has  given  the  best  results. 
Two  drachms  of  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  cyst  through  a  puncture 
made  in  the  healthy  skin  around  the  base  of  the  tumour  are  re- 
placed by  tlie  same  quantity  of  the  injection  ;  gentle  pressure  is  sub- 
sequently applied,  and  the  injection  repeated  at  intervals  of  from 
three  days  to  a  week  so  long  as  improvement  continues  (Fig.  601). 
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Recoveries  have  also  followed  the  introduction  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  crude  carbolic  acid  into  the  sac. 

4.  Exf,irpatio7i  by  the  knife. — In  patients  who  have  survived  the 
early  years  of  life  this  method  offers  in  suitable  cases  a  prospect 
of  cure  unobtainable  by  any  other  plan.  Extirpation  is  unjustifiable 
(a)  in  very  young  infants ;  (6)  in  cases  complicated  by  extreme 
hydrocephalus,  paraplegia,  or  other  signs  of  serious  nerve  lesion  ; 

(c)  when  the  disease  is 
very  extensive,  if  the 
normal  skin  is  so  de- 
ficient that  its  approxi- 
mation across  the  cleft 
is  impracticable.  Ex- 
tirpation is  justifiable 
but  undesirable  (a) 
when  the  tumour  is 
covered  with  normal 
integuments,  is  not 
increasing,  and  gives 
rise  to  no  trouble  be- 
yond the  inconvenience 
of  its  existence ;  (6) 
when  the  disease  is  very 
extensive,  the  normal 
skin  being  sufficient  to 
allow  of  its  approxi- 
mation across  the 
cleft. 

Extirpation  is  indi- 
cated in  subjects  over 
seven  or  eight  years  of 
age  in  whom  the  tu- 
mour is  increasing  or 
threatening  to  burst 
and  no  serious  nerve 
symptoms  exist,  the 
cyst  being  thin-walled, 
pedunculated,  and  pre- 
sumably free  from  nerve 
tissue,  the  normal  skin 
about  its  base  being  sufficient  to  be  easily  united  across  the  cleft. 

The  presence  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cyst  is  no  absolute  bar  to 
operation,  as  it  may  be  dissected  away  from  the  cyst  wall,  and 
pushed  back  into  the  vertebral  canal. 

After  removal  a  pad  or  metal  shield  should  bo  worn  as  a  truss  to 
support  the  defective  part. 

The  treatment  of  spina  bifida  by  means  of  the  ligature,  cautery, 
electric  or  otherwise,  and  caustics  is  intentionally  not  discussed,  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  modern  surgery.  Moreover, 


■Fig.  601. — The  Case  of  Spina  Bifida  illustrated  in 
Fig.  598,  six  weeks  after  two  injections  of 
Morton's  fluid.    (From  a  pliotograph.) 
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the  improbability  of  l)eiiefit  being  derived  from  eitlier  of  these 
methods  is  so  great  that  the  risks  entailed  by  their  use  are 
unreasonable. 

SpiDia  e»ifitln  wafhoiit  tiimoiii-. — Defective  closure  of  the 
vertebral  arelu's  is  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  protrusion  of  the 
membranes  ;  to  this  condition  the  term  spina  hijida  occulta  is  ap- 
plied. In  slight  cases  the  deformity  may  lie  undetected;  or  the 
cleft,  if  very  narrow,  may  be  mistaken  for  bifid  spinous  process  : 
the  slightest  indication  met  with  of  a  tendency  to  this  deformity  is 
a  small  dimple  in  the  middle  line  over  the  lumbar  or  sacral  region. 
An  excessive  growth  of  hair  occurs  over  the  cleft  in  many  cases,  and 
is  an  important  guide  to  the  deformity.  Spina  bifida  occulta  gives 
rise  to  no  symptoms  as  a  rule,  and  requires  no  treatment  beyond  a 
supiDort  to  the  part  if  any  weakness  exists.  If  signs  of  nerve  lesion 
he  present,  it  is  clear  that  local  measures  can  effect  no  good. 

False  sj>iiia  Bsiiida. —  This  term,  if  retained  at  all  in  surgical 
nomenclature,  should  be  confined  to  tlie  tumour  remaining  after  the 
neck  of  a  spina  bifida  has  either  become  obliterated  or  is,  at  all 
events,  so  small  that  no  apparent  communication  with  the  spinal 
membranes  exists  ;  it  should  not  include  tumours,  which,  although 
congenital,  are  unconnected  with  defective  closure  of  the  vertebral 
arches. 

Symptoms. — The  tumour  may  be  mainly  cystic,  smooth,  and 
rather  tense,  or  con-ugated  and  shrunken,  its  integuments  being 
coarse  and  sometimes  hairy ;  it  lies  in  the  middle  line,  is  closely 
attached  to  the  subjacent  bone,  and  is  commonest  in  the  lumbar  or 
sacral  regions.  The  diagnosis,  from  certain  other  cystic  congenital 
tumours,  is  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
a  history  of  previous  spina  bifida,  and  especially  if  no  cleft  in  the 
spine  is  perceptible.  Other  congenital  tumours  are,  however,  rai-ely 
quite  median  in  position,  and  are  often  miiltilocular. 

The  only  rational  treatment  is  extirpation,  but  this  should  not 
be  undertaken  without  definite  cause,  e.g.  increase  in  size,  irrita- 
tion, infiamniation,  or  threatened  suppuration  ;  for  although  thei'e 
may  be  no  ajiparent  connection  with  the  spinal  raenibranes,  nerve 
elements  may  exist  in  the  sac,  interference  with  which  may  be  disas- 
trous. Moreover,  the  tumour  if  left  untouched  rarely  gives  trouble, 
and  its  removal  can  rai'ely  be  justified  upon  purely  assthetic  grounds. 
Tapjiing,  injection,  and  otlici-  methods  have  given  no  satisfactory  results. 

Congenital  sacro -coccygeal  tumours. — These  tumours  con- 
sist of  two  main  classes.  Class  I.  including  attached  ftetus,  and  foetal 
inclusions,  I.e.  tumours  containing  fietal  remains,  may  be  termed 
parasitic.  Class  II.  (^non-parasitic)  includes  dermoids  ;  cystic 
tumours  other  than  dermoids ;  fatty,  fibrous,  and  fibro-cellular 
tumours  and  caudal  excrescences. 

Class  I.  Pai-asitic.  Attached  fadus. — The  most  simple  form 
is  the  so-called  human  tripodism,  in  which  a  third  limb,  usually  formed 
of  two  extremities  blended,  is  attached  to  the  sacral  region  ;  the 
parasite  being  well  developed  or  shrunken  and  deformed.    One  of 
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the  normally  placed  limbs  may  be  wasted  and  imperfect,  whilst  the 
parasite  may  be  fully  matured.  From  this  simple  form  various 
grades  of  parasitic  attachments  are  seen,  ranging  from  irregular 
masses,  from  which  project  ill-defined  limbs,  to  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  joined  twins. 

The  fatal  inclvsions  or  tumours  enclosing  foetal  remains  are 
usually  smooth,  rounded,  more  or  less  pedunculated,  and  hang  from 
the  sacral  region.  They  are  cyst-like  in  form,  their  contents  being 
clear  fluid,  with  irregular  masses  of  tissue  in  which  f«tal  remains 
are  found,  such  as  ill-developed  fingers,  masses  of  bone,  cartilage, 

muscle,  and  even  intestine. 

Occupying  a  position 
midway  between  the  typical 
attached  fcetus  and  fcetal 
inclusions  is  a  form  of  at- 
tached fa?tus,  which  exists  at 
birth  as  a  rounded  tumour, 
the  wall  of  which  subse- 
quently gives  way,  limbs,  etc., 
protruding.  The  subjects  of 
parasitic  tumours  are  gener- 
ally born  dead  ;  of  the  re- 
mainder, few  survive  many 
days. 

Class  11.  JVoii-t>ai*asitie. 

— The  cystic  tumours  are  the 
commonest,  and  may  be  single 
cysts,  or  more  commonly  mul- 
tilocular  growths.  The  single 
cysts  are  principally  instances 
of  sacral  spina  bifida  true  and 
false,  or  ordinary  dermoids. 
The  multilocular  tumours  vaiy 
greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  con- 
sistence. In  all  cases  they 
tend  to  increase  rapidly,  and  may  reach  huge  dimensions.  Their 
attachments  are  very  deep,  and  almost  invariably  come  from  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  ver}-  rarely  from  the  pos- 
terior surface.  The  mass  is  pendulous,  pedunculated,  and  covered 
with  thin  skin,  in  which  course  immense  thin-walled  A-eins  (Fig.  602). 
Very  rarely  is  there  any  communication  with  the  spinal  canal.  The 
pelvis  may  be  distorted  or  ill-developed,  especially  if  the  tumour  is 
not  pedunculated. 

Fatty,  fibrous,  and  fibro-cellular  tumours  are  rare  :  they  are 
usually  deep  in  origin,  but  may  be  superficial ;  fatty  growths  some- 
times reach  a  very  large  size,  filling  the  whole  jjelvis. 

Caudal  excrescences  may  be  due  to  accessory  coccygeal  vertebrte, 
but  are  generally  only  pendulous  masses  of  fatty  or  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  containing  no  bone,  which  hang  tail-like  from  the  coccygeal 


Pig.  602. — Congenital  Saorn-coccygeal  Tumour. 
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region ;  they  rarely  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  spinal  canal. 

Ti-t^atieieiit. — The  whole  treatment  of  these  tumours  and 
excrescences  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "removal."  Parasitic 
liml)s  may  he  amputated  ;  tumours,  including  fcetal  remains,  should 
be  dissected  away,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  no  communication  exists  with  the  sjnnal  canal,  and  that  in 
the  larger  masses  no  insei)araljle  pelvic  connection  is  ])resent. 

Single  cysts,  dermoid  or  other- 
wise, should  be  removed  by  the 
knife,  and  not  treated  by  injec- 
tion. Tlie  removal  of  multilo- 
cular  cystic  tumours,  and  of  fatty 
or  tiliro-cellular  masses,  is  often 
difficult,  and  sometimes  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  in  consequence 
of  the  depth  of  the  attachments 
in  the  jielvis.  Kemoval  should 
be  attempted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, because  of  the  tendency 
to  rapid  growth.  Deliberate 
attempts  at  partial  removal 
should  be  avoided. 

Tumours  of  the  spinal 

column.—  These  are  identical 
in  character  with  those  affecting- 
similar  bony  structures  in  other 
jjarts  of  the  body.  The  71071- 
malig7ia7it  tumours  are  osteoma, 
chondroma,  hydatids,  and  myxo- 
ma. The  malignrmt  are  carci- 
noma, sarcoma  (Fig.  603),  and 
epithelioma.  Malignant  growths 
are  commoner  than  benign,  and 
affect  females  more  often  than 
males.  They  are  rarely  seen 
before  middle  life,  and  are  com- 
monest between  foi'ty  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  dorsal  region  is  the  usual  site ;  rarely  the 
lumljar  or  cervical  regions  are  affected.  The  sarcomatous  growths 
may  be  primary,  but  the  carcinomatous  growths  are  always 
secondary  to  disease  in  other  parts,  notably  the  breast.  SomV- 
times  they  invade  the  spine  from  other  parts.  Thus,  for  example, 
epithelioma  of  the  rectum  may  extend  to  the  sacrum.  Both 
primary  and  secondary  growths  usually  liegin  in  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  extending  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bone  and  adjacent 
soft  tissues.  Growing  into  the  spinal  canal,  they  may  compress 
the  cord,  but  never  infiltrate  it. 

No  special  causes  for  these  growths  can  l)e  assigned  other  than 
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iiijuiy  and  hereditary  tendency,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  disease 
is  clearly  secondary  to  cancer  of  other  parts. 

Symptoins  and  diagnosis. — The  early  symptoms  are  very 
obscure.  Constant  fixed  aching  pain  over  the  spine,  much  increased 
by  movement,  is  usually  the  fir'st  sign.  Slight  rigidity,  and  perhaps 
some  deep  tenderness,  may  also  exist.  At  this  stage  diagnosis  is 
hardly  possible,  unless  malignant  gx'owths  exist  elsewhere,  or  when 
tiiere  is  evidence  of  the  previous  removal  of  a  cancerous  growth  from 
some  othei'  part  of  the  body.  As  the  disease  advances,  persistent 
neui'algia,  with  or  without  ansesthesia  of  one  nerve  or  set  of  nerves, 

especially  if  bilateral,  facili- 
tates the  diagnosis,  which  is 
rendered  certam  by  signs  of 
pressure  on  the  spinal  cord, 
or  the  growth  of  a  manifest 
tumour  about  the  column,  be- 
hind or  in  front,  especially  in 
the  thorax  or  abdomen.  An- 
gular curvature  (Fig.  604), 
from  the  falling  in  of  the 
softened  bones,  may  occur,  and 
in  the  absence  of  tumour  may 
be  mistaken  for  Pott's  disease. 
Deformity  from  gTowth  is  soon 
followed  by  obvious  signs  of 
tumour.  The  tenderness  is  less 
than  in  Pott's  disease,  the  pain 
on  movement  is  greater,  and 
the  nerve  pains  are  more  in- 
tense. In  the  absence  of  de- 
formity or  tumour  the  age  of 
the  patient  is  a  valuable  guide. 
Cases  in  early  life  are  almost 
certain  to  be  caries,  a  history 
of  tubercle  generally  negatives 
cancer,  as  does  acute  inflammatory  tenderness  or  abscess,  except  in 
very  rare  cases.  The  symptoms  due  to  erosion  of  the  spine  by 
aneurysm  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  early  malignant  disease, 
if  no  characteristic  tumour  be  present  in  either  case. 

Syphilitic  giunmata  may  resemble  growths.  The  absence  of  pain 
and  tenderness,  and  the  presence  of  a  history  of  syphilis,  are  the 
diagnostic  signs.  Neuritis,  gouty  or  rheumatic,  and  intercostal 
neuralgia,  may  resemble  the  nerve  pain  of  malignant  disease. 

Benign  tumours. — Osteomata  and  chondromata  are  not  unconuiion 
about  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  may  cause  neuralgia  from  irritation 
of  the  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus.  They  spring  mostly  from  the 
transverse  processes,  and  may  be  confounded  with  supernumerary 
libs.  They  also  occur  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  very  rarely  in  the 
dorsal.    Osteomata  may  in  i-are  cases  grow  from  the  vertebral  bodies 


Fig.  004. — Angular  Curvature  the  Result 
of  Sarcoma  of  the  Spinal  Column. 
(St.  George's  Hospital  Museum.) 
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into  the  spinal  canal,  causing  all  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  growth 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.  Osteomata  or  cliondromata  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  when  associated  with  symptoms  of  cord 
pressure,  are  valualjle  indications. 

Hydatids. — Eeliinococci  may  develop  in  the  vertebra',  commenc- 
ing generally  in  the  bodies,  and  subsequently  ex))anding  other  parts 
of  the  bojie  (Fig-  GU5).  When  the  S[)inal  canal  is  encroached  upon, 
the  symptoms  are  identical  with  those  of  extra-dural  growths,  and 
pressure  on  the  cord  follows.  Diag- 
nosis from  other  tumours  is  impossible 
unless  the  cyst  appears  in  the  soft 
parts,  when  a  })uncture  with  an  ex- 
ploring trochar  will  remove  any  doubt 
wliich  may  exist  as  to  its  nature. 

Fi'og'tiosis. — Malignant  tumours 
are  necessarily  fatal.  In  benign 
growths  the  prognosis  depends  upon 
their  reliition  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
their  accessibility  to  surgical  treat- 
ment. All  tumours  pressing  on  the 
cord,  if  allowed  to  take  their  natural 
course,  end  in  death.  Those  which 
grow  slowly  like  exostosis  pi-oduce 
gradually-increasing  .symptoms.  Hy- 
datids terminate  fatally,  vmless  ex- 
tirpated early  by  operation,  genei'ally 
from  sudden  paraplegia  and  rapid 
ascending  cord  changes,  following 
upon  bursting  of  the  cyst. 

T  r  e  a  t  mi «'  ii  t.  —  Malignant 
growths,  even  wlien  primary,  can 
haixlly  be  within  the  limits  of  justifi- 
able surgical  interference.  The  treat- 
ment, therefore,  must  be  directed  to 
the  relief  of  pain  and  to  tlie  manage- 
ment of  incidental  symptoms  as  they 
arise.  In  benign  tumours  pressing  on  the  coixl,  the  only  hope  lies 
in  removal.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  when  the  symptoms  are  suffi- 
ciently suggestive,  an  exploratory  opei'ation  should  be  performed 
with  a  view  to  extirpation.  Hydatid  cysts  showing  themselves  at 
the  back  should  be  laid  open  and  treated  upon  the  same  principles 
as  elsewhere  ;  if  such  radical  proceedings  are  deemed  unwise,  drawing 
oiF  the  fiuid  fro)n  the  cyst  through  a  fine  trochar  may  diminish  the 
chances  of  spontaneous  rupture  into  the  canal. 

Caries  and  necrosis. — Caries,  or  Pott's  disease,  is  the  com- 
monest ami,  tliert'fijre,  tlie  most  im]>ortant  surgical  disease  of  the 
spine.  In  childhood  the  two  sexes  are  affected  equally ;  after 
puberty,  males,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  liability  to  injuiy, 
suffer  more  tlian  females.    It  is  most  frequent  in  childhood  between 


Fig.  605.— Hydatid  of  Spiiip.  (St. 
George's  Hospital  Miiseuia.) 
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the  ages  of  three  and  twelve ;  it  may  exist  at  birth,  and  has  been 
seen  in  the  foetus  in  utero.  As  age  advances  caries  of  the  spine 
decreases  in  frequency.  After  forty  or  forty-five  it  is  more  common 
than  any  other  primary  tubercular  affection. 

jl^tiology. — The  disease  is  essentially  tuberculous.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  occurs  in  healthy  subjects  free  from  tubercular 
tendency.  Injury  direct,  as  from  a  blow,  or  indirect,  as  from  a 
strain  of  ligaments,  etc.,  especially  the  intervertebral  disc,  is  a  potent 
factor  in  lighting  up  the  disease.  It  may  be  caused  by  extension 
of  inflammation  from  contiguous  parts.    In  many  cases  no  exciting 

cause  can  be  made  out.  The  disease 
is  met  with  in  every  class  of  life, 
but  is  comparatively  rare  in  the 
well-to-do  ;  increasing  in  frequency, 
cceteris  paribus,  in  direct  ratio  to 
deficient  or  improper  feeding,  and 
defective  sanitary  surroundings,  it 
is  commonest  among  the  poverty- 
sti'icken  and  crowded  inhabitants 
of  large  towns. 

The  dorsal  spine  is  most  com- 
monly affected  (50  per  cent,  of  cases), 
then  the  lumbar  (30  per  cent.),  the 
cervical  and  dorso -lumbar  being 
nearly  equally  concerned  (10  per 
cent.  each). 

Atlo-axoid  disease  occupies  a 
place  by  itself,  and  is  seen  in  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  cases.  Very  rarely  are 
two  distinct  parts  of  the  spine 
affected  separately  at  the  same  time. 

Pathology. — The  carious  pro- 
cess is  identical  with  that  occurring 
in  other  similar  structures.  It  may  begin  primarily  in  the  centre  of 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  or  on  its  anterior  or  posterior  surface 
(Fig.  608)  (much  more  often  the  former),  the  commonest  situation 
of  all  being  the  point  of  junction  of  the  intervertebral  disc  with  the 
body.  The  disc  is  usually  disintegrated  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bone,  but  sometimes  remains  intact  although  the  vertebral  body 
above  and  below  may  be  completely  destroyed  (Fig.  606)  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disc  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  the  adjacent  bones 
being  left  intact,  or  nearly  so  (Fig.  607).  In  some  cases  the  caries 
is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intervertebral  Synovial 
joints.  As  a  result  of  the  destructive  process,  the  bodies  of  the 
afiected  bones  soften  and  break  down ;  finally,  the  parts  above  and 
below  fall  together,  mainly  from  loss  of  support,  the  result  being  a 
bending  forward  of  the  spine  above  and  below  the  diseased  part,  and 
a  backwai'd  projection  of  one  or  more  spinous  processes,  producing 


Fig.  601), 


Anterior  Parts  of  the  Bodies  of 
the  last  Dorsal  and  first  Lumbar  Verte- 
brae affected  by  Caries.  Tliere  is  no 
deformity,  and  the  intervertebral  disc 
is  intact.  (St.  George's  Hospital  Mu- 
seum.) 
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.  (107. — Two  Luiubar  Vfrtcl>nr  :  tliu 
intrrvertebral  disc  lias  hvfn  coiii- 
plPt.fly  (lestriived  by  ulceration,  the 
bones  benif,'oijlvvei'y  slif,'litly  attected: 
for  coiniiarison  with  !<!>;.  <>Oli.  (bt. 
George  s  Hospital  Museum.) 


if  it  occurs,  is  not,  as  a  rule, 


the  characteristic  deforniity  known  as  anyular  rurvntiire,  wliich  may 
be  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable,  or  may  form  a  huge  hump, 
involving  many  vertebrae  The  degi-ee  of  deformity  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  the  amount  of  disease,  especially  upon  its  depth  ; 
extensive  superticial  destruction  of 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  may  take  place  with- 
out distortion.  Lateral  deforniity  is 
rarely  seen  without  angular  curva- 
ture. The  destructive  process  may 
be  merely  a  gradual  softening  or 
melting  away  of  the  bone,  or  may 
lie  more  gross,  masses  of  carious  or 
necrosed  bone  being  thrown  otf.  In- 
flammatory products,  pus  and  bone 
debris  may  collect  either  in  the  verte- 
bral canal  or  external  to  it,  or  in 
both  these  situations,  separately  or 
in  continuity.  The  spinal  cord  may 
be  compressed  or  affected  by  inflam- 
mation, chronic  or  acute.  Compression, 
due  to  bone  pressure,  but  to  inflammatory  eft'usioii  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone  ;  sometimes  it  is  caused  conjointly  by  displaced 
bone  and  inflammatory  products.  The  nerves  leaving  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  in  the  diseased  area  are  often  involved  in  the 
inflammation. 

The  syMi8>!<i»«>iis  of  caries  of  the  spine  are:  (1)  l^igidity  ;  (2) 
tenderness  ;  (3)  local  pain  ;  (4)  deformity  ;  (5)  aljscess  ;  (6)  evidence 
of  implication  of  nerves  and  spinal  cord. 

Riyidity  due  to  absence  of  movement  in  the  intervertebral 
joints  mav  att'ect  two  vertebrae  only,  or  many;  it  is  the  most  con- 
stant of  all  symptoms ;  nevertheless,  in  rare 
instances,  caries  or  necrosis  if  limited  to  one 
vertebral  liody  may  he  unassociated  with 
rigidity,  although  a  large  psoas  abscess  may 
have  formed.  At  first  the  rigidity  is  caused 
by  protective  muscular  action;  later,  by  anchy- 
losis ;  prior  to  anchylosis  it  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  tenderness,  which  is  also  an  early 
symptom,  the  accidental  discovery  of  which 
often  leads  to  the  detection  of  caries ;  it  may 
be  elicited  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  spinous 
processes,  or  by  percussion  on  the  head  or 
shoulders.  Pain  confined  to  the  seat  of  disease 
is  a  ^■ery  uncertain  symptom  ;  many  cases  are 
painless  throughout,  although  pain  can  usually 
be  produced  by  rough  manipulation  or  exercise  ;  local  pain  is  never 
felt  above  the  seat  of  lesion. 

The  period  at  which   deformity  or  auijidar  currnfnre  occurs 


Fig.  60S.  —  Caries  of  the 
Posterior  Aspect  of  tlie 
Bodies  of  theVertelji  a'. 
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varies  greatly.  In  painless  cases  it  may  be  the  first  symptom 
noticed  ;  sometimes  the  disease  exists  for  many  years  without  this 
symptom,  bnt  as  a  rule  it  shows  itself  within  eighteen  months. 
Speaking  generally,  it  occurs  earliest  in  disease  of  the  dorsal  spine 
where,  for  obvious  mechanical  reasons,  it  also  reaches  its  most 


though  it  may  not  become  obvious  in  consequence  of  its  small 
size,  or  because  its  contents,  becoming  inspissated,  dry  up.  It 
may  appear  early  or  late  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  first  symptom  com- 
plained of.  The  course  the  pus  takes  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  direction  of  the  fascial  planes  and  by  gravitation  ;  very  rarely 
an  abscess  will  travel  upwards,  e.g.  from  the  doi'sal  region  to 
the  neck. 

Abscess  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  cervical  spine  may 
come  to  the  surface,  either  at  the  back  or  side  of  the  neck,  or  may 
pass  forwards  and  present  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  (retropharyngeal 
abscess),  especially  in  cases  of  atlo-axoid  disease  (Fig.  612).  In 
disease  of  the  lower  cervical  spine  it  may  descend  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  may  open  into  the  gullet,  trachea,  lung,  or  pleura. 
In  dorsal  disease  the  abscess  may  come  to  the  surface  immediately 
over  the  diseased  part,  may  make  its  way  into  the  pleura  or  lung, 
may  pass  to  the  loin,  or  run  down  to  the  thigh  in  the  sheath  of  the 


Fig.  609.  —  Angular  Deformity  in  Caries.  Vertical 
section  through  tlie  affected  portion.^  of  the  column 
and  .spinal  cord.    (St.  George's  Hospital  Museum.) 


exaggerated  form.  In 
the  neck,  although  de- 
formity from  general 
thickening  is  common, 
angular  curvature  is  un- 
usual, excepting  at  the 
junction  of  the  cerAdcal 
and  dorsal  regions,  where 
it  sometimes  is  seen  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  whole 
neck  bending  forwards, 
so  that  the  face  looks 
directly  downwards.  The 
deformity  may  be  gradual 
or  rapid  in  growth,  or 
after  injury  in  old  cases 
of  caries  may  be  sudden, 
in  which  case  paraplegia, 
as  a  rule,  coincides.  Al- 
though deformity  usually 
develops  at  some  period 
of  Pott's  disease,  its  ab- 
sence in  no  way  negatives 
the  existence  of  caries  if 
other  sj'mptoms  are  pre- 
sent (Figs.  609  and  610). 


Abscess  probably  de- 
velops in   all  cases,  al- 
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psoas  muscle  ;  it  may  extend  into  tlie  gluteal  iTgion,  iliac  fossa,  or 
even  into  the  perinteum. 

In  luniljar  disease  the  abscess  may  pass  into  the  loin,  iliac  fossa, 
or  ischio-rectal  region ;  it 
may  burrow  around  the 
kidney  or  open  into  the 
bladder  or  rectum.  The 
only  variety  requiring 
special  notice  is  psoas 
abscess,  so-called  l)ecause 
it  passes  down  to  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle. 
Commencing  in  the  dorsal 
region,  it  enters  the  psoas 
slieath  by  going  throiigli 
or  under  the  diaphragm  ; 
generally  destroying  the 
psoas  muscle  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  it  readies  Pou part's 
ligament,  and  enters  the 
tliigh  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  where 
it  presents  itself  as  a  fluc- 
tuating swelling,  witli  dis- 
tinct impulse  on  coughing ; 
it  may  then  travel  to  any 
part  of  the  thigh,  and, 
guided  by  the  fascial 
planes,  may  pass  to  the 
popliteal  space,  or  e\'en 
to  the  side  of  the  ankle. 
It  may  leave  the  psoas 
sheath  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  losing  its  typical 
character,  and  pass  to  the 
loin  or  one  of  the  various 
situations  already  indi- 
cated. Appearing  some- 
times at  the  inner  side 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  it 
may  simulate  hernia  or 
saphenous  varix,  from 
each  of  which,  however, 
it  is  always  distinguish- 
able by  the  fluctuation  felt  between  its  crural  and  abdominal 
portions. 

Carious  or  necrosed  bone  may  he  found  in  any  of  these  spinal 
abscesses  ;  the  odontoid  process,  and  a  great  part  of  the  atlas  may  be 
thrown  oW  from  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  and  masses  of  dead  bone 


Fit 


mo. — Exaggerati'd  Dcfmiiiity  after  extensive  De- 
struction by  Cai  ies  of  the  eight  lower  Dorsal  and 
first  Lumbar  Vertebrie,  the  remains  of  which  are 
fused  into  a  solid  colunin  3  inches  long.  Tlio 
deformity  is  so  great  that  the  body  of  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra  is  witliin  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  that  ol  tlic  seconil  lumbar.  ((St.  George's  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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.  611. — Diagram  showing  (a)  the 
true  Bow  of  tlie  Rii:kety  Spine 
and  (b)  the  broken  Curve  of 
Caries. 


have  been  expectorated  from  the  lung ; 
spinal  sequestra  have  formed  the  nuclei 
of  vesical  calculi,  and  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  recto-vesical  abscesses  or 
passed  per  anum. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  implica- 
tion of  the  nerve  roots  or  nerves  passing 
from  the  affected  region  in  caries,  vary 
considerably.  Acute  pain  on  both  sides 
of  the  body,  following  the  motor  nerves 
from  the  seat  of  disease,  is  a  characteristic 
symptom,  which  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
sent as  the  so-called  "  girdle  pain  " ;  there 
may  be  corresponding  hypertesthesia  or 
an;esthesia.  Often  there  is  muscular 
weakness,  e.specially  when  the  disease 
involves  the  lower  cervical  region.  Herpes 
may  occur  along  the  affected  nerve  areas. 
Tlie  reflexes  are  modified  or  absent. 
Paralysis  below  the  seat  of  lesion  is 
the  commonest  sign  of  implication  of  the  spinal  cord ;  it  may 
occur  early  or  late,  and  often  first  appears  after  rapid  change  in 
the  deformity.  The  degree 
of  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  bears 
no  relation  to  the  amount  of 
angular  curvature.  In  cases 
of  deformity,  in  which  pai'a- 
plegia  has  existed  for  some 
time,  increase  of  the  curvature 
may  be  followed  by  decrease 
in  the  paralysis.  Palsy  often 
appears  after  slight  injury  in 
caries  of  long  standing,  and 
in  painless  cases  may  thus  be 
the  first  symptom  of  which 
complaint  is  made.  The  par- 
alysis is  rarely  sudden,  but  may 
be  complete  in  a  few  hours  ; 
generally,  weeks,  months,  or 
even  yeai-s  pass  before  it  is 
complete.  Wasting  of  muscles 
follows.  The  palsy  may  be 
spastic  if  the  disease  is  above 
the  lumbar  enlargement.  Con- 
vulsive movements  in  the 
paralysed  parts  may  occur  be- 
foi-e  the  muscles  have  wasted. 
The  spliincters  are  usually 
paralysed,  but  may  escape. 


012. — Atlo-axoid  Disease  with  Subluxation. 
(St.  Mary's  Hospital  Museum.) 
a.  Odontoid  process;  h,  anterior  arch  of  atlas:  c, 
opoiiiiiL:  of  I  lit-  retro-pbarynceal  abscess  ;  d,  open- 
ing' of  abM-oss  connected  wicb  3rd,  4tlj,  5th  verte- 
bne;  /  .  rord  disorganised  by  pressure  and  in- 
flammation :  /.  spinal  canal,  showing  extension 
of  the  dise.'tse  downwards.  Lymph  on  both 
surfaces  of  dura  mater,  i  reppcr.J 
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Excepting  a  few  rare  cases,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  in  whicli  the  disease  is  so  limited  that  no  rigidity  is  pi'o- 
duced,  the  gait  and  attitude  in  caries  are  unmistakable.  Every 
movement  of  the  trunk  is  made  with  caution,  especially  in  upper 
cervical  disease,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  general  stiffness  of  the 
body  ;  all  suppleness  is  lost,  the  change  from  the  sitting  to  the  erect 
position  is  etfected  by  pushing  the  trunk  upwards  by  means  of  the  hands 
placed  ujion  the  knees.  In  picking  up  an  object  from  the  floor,  the 
disengaged  hand  is  placed  upon  the  knee,  serving  to  steady  the  trunk 
on  stooping,  and  to  push  it  up  in  regaining  the  erect  position.  When 
deformity  exists,  the  trunk  appears  short,  the  arms  unduly  long  and 
ape-like  ;  in  dorsal  disease  the  shoulders  are  very  square  and  raised, 
so  that  the  head  and  neck  seem  to  sink  between  them,  and  "  pigeon 
Ijreast "  is  necessarily  present.  The  maintenance  of  the  upright  'posi- 
tion in  angular  curvature  depends  upon  the  formation  of  compensatory 
curves  in  the  column.  If,  as  occasionally  happens  in  lower  cervical 
and  lumbar  disease,  the  secondary  curves  do  not  follow,  the  deformity 
caused  by  the  falling  forward  of  the  column  above  the  lesion  is 
most  distressing,  especially  in  lumbar  caries,  in  which  progression, 
in  the  absence  of  compensatory  curves,  is  only  possible  by  crawling 
on  the  hands  and  feet. 

Diag'iiosis.  —  In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy, 
especially  if  deformity  or  signs  of  cord  implication  are  present. 
Angular  curvature  caused  by  malignant  disease  of  the  column 
(page  272)  and  hydatids  must  be  borne  in  mind.  From  the  rickety 
spine  of  infants  caries  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  true 
rigidity  in  the  rickety  spine,  which  completely  straightens  when 
the  child  is  placed  on  its  face,  or  if  it  is  raised  fi-om  the  bed  by 
the  hand  placed  under  its  back ;  moreover,  the  rickety  curve  is  a 
true  bow  ;  the  distortion  of  caries  is  not  (Fig.  611,  and  p.  368, 
Vol.  I.).  Rigidity  from  erosion  hy  aneurysm  in  the  early  stage  is 
indistinguisliaVjle  from  that  of  caries  in  the  absence  of  characteristic 
tumour.  The  diagnosis  from  "  liystericcd  spine"  in  early  cases  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult.  The  sex  and  aspect  of  the  patient, 
the  absence  of  true  rigidity,  the  excessive  l)ut  vague  local  pain,  the 
cutaneous  hyperesthesia,  the  absence  of  well-detined  local  tenderness, 
and  the  uninterrupted  suppleness  in  movement,  are  usually  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  hysterical  condition.  In  lumbago  and  rheumatism 
the  stiffness  is  rather  a  jerky  restrained  movement  than  true  rigidity, 
and  tenderness,  when  piesent,  is  over  the  muscles  rather  than  ovei' 
the  bones.  The  cyphotic  rigidity  of  old  aye,  congenital  stiffness  of  the 
lumbar  spine,  and  the  rigidity  of  spondylitis  deformans  (page  285), 
should  not  mislead,  as  no  other  symptom  of  caries  is  present.  Stiff- 
ness of  the  hip  joint,  due  to  contraction  of  the  psoas  muscle,  differs 
from  th(^  rigidity  of  hip  disease  in  causing  the  pelvis  to  move  with 
the  thigh  in  extension  only,  flexion  being  normal.  Spinal  abscesses 
burrowing  al)out  the  hip  may  closely  simulate  hip  disease,  and  cause 
stiffness  from  general  infiltration  of  the  soft  ])arts.  AM  abscesses 
or  sinuses  of  obscure  natui'e  about  the  back,  hip,  or  buttock  should 
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lead  to  careful  seai'ch  for  spinal  disease.  Caries  of  the  spine  in 
infants  and  young  children,  with  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs, 
has  been  mistaken  for  infantile  paralysis. 

Prog^iiosis. — The  progress  of  caries  of  the  spine  is,  as  a  rule, 
slow  ;  the  disease  may  terminate  in  three  months  or  may  continue 
for  years,  the  average  time  being  about  three  and  a  half  years  before 

recovery  or  death.  Re- 
covery is  commoner  in 
children  than  adults,  and 
is  naturally  more  probable, 
in  the  strong  and  well 
nourished  than  in  the  feeble 
and  badly  fed.  The  sooner 
proper  treatment  is  adopted 
after  the  onset  of  the  disease 
the  better  are  the  chances 
of  cure,  although  in  many 
cases  the  tendency  to  re- 
covery is  so  great  that 
anchylosis  follows  without 
previous  methodical  treat- 
ment (Fig.  618).  The  oc 
currence  of  abscess  is  an 
unfavourable  sign ;  caiteris 
jjaribus,  the  nearer  the 
point  at  which  the  abscess 
becomes  superficial  is  to 
the  seat  of  disease  the 
better  is  the  outlook. 

Recovery  is  due  to  an- 
chylosis with  or  without 
the  formation  of  abscess. 
The  causes  of  death  are — 
(1)  abscess,  causing  hectic, 
pyemia,  marasmus,  or  lar- 
daceous  disease  ;  (2)  acute 
inflammation  or  chronic 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord  ; 
(3)  rapid  falling  away  after 
the  opening  or  bursting  of 
abscess  ;  (4)  haemorrhage  into  the  abscess  sac  from  communication 
with  some  large  vessel,  e.g.  the  thoracic  aorta ;  (5)  suffocation  from 
bursting  of  abscess  into  the  lung  or  air  passages;  (6)  sudden  dis- 
location of  the  odontoid  process,  from  softening  of  its  ligamentous 
connections. 

'rreatinent. — The  sole  object  in  the  treatment  of  caries  of  the 
spine  is  to  afford  rest  to  the  diseased  parts,  which  can  only  be  effi- 
ciently done  by  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  flat  in  the  recumbent 
position  for  a  long  period.    In  the  neck,  where  the  tendency  to  lateral 


.  613. — Suspeiisiuu  Apparatus  liji-  use  in  the  Application 
f  plaster  of  Paris,  or  silicate  of  jiotiish,  sijinal  bandage. 
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movement  is  great,  the  head  should  be  steadied  by  sand-bags  placed 
on  each  side,  which  are  far  better  than  any  of  the  more  elaborate 

contrivances  often  used  for  the  purpose. 
Pulley  extension  (Fig.  591)  is  also  useful 
for  the  relief  of  pain  as  well  as  for  the 
prevention  of'  deformity.  If  deformity  is 
already  present  with  sores  or  abscess  im- 
mediately about  it,  the  prone  position  may 
sometimes  be  useful  for  the  removal  of 
pressure  and  the  better  application  of 
dressings,  but  in  a  general  way  the  re- 
cumbent position  is  best.  The  period  for 
rest  varies  in  different  cases,  and  depends 
upon  the  pi'Ogress  of  the  case  ;  rarely  is 
anything  less  than  a  year  sufficient,  and 
two,  three,  or  more  years  may  be  necessary. 
Speaking  generally,  the  rest  should  be 
maintained  until  anchjdosis  has  occurred, 
or,  at  least,  until  all  active  local  symptoms 
have  subsided.  By  this  treatment  the 
prospect  of  cure  is  greatest,  and  the 
chances  of  deformity  are  least.  Deformity 
may,  however,  come  on  during  the  re- 
cumbent treatment,  even  when  adopted  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  anchylosis, 
being  a  necessary  part  of  the  cure,  can 
only  occur  after  the  parts  above  and  below 
the  disease  have  come  together,  a  process 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  reflex  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  partly  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  healing  medium  be- 
tween the  bones.  No  rigid  bandage,  splint, 
or  mechanical  contrivance  can  supply  the 
place  of  rest  of  the  kind  indicated ;  these 
means,  therefore,  should  only  be  adopted 
when  absolute  rest  is  no  longer  necessary, 
i.e.  when  anchylosis  has  occurred,  all  active 
symptoms  having  subsided ;  or  if  the  health 
is  failing  from  the  restraint  which  rest 
involves,  especially  when  abscesses  are 
discharging.  Exception  to  the  rule  with 
regard  to  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  infants  and 
young  children,  in  whom  the  maintenance 
of  the  flat  position  is  often  impossible ; 
the  rigid  bandage  or  splint  then  aflbrds 
the  only  prospect  of  obtaining  anything  like  efficient  rest.  The  rigid 
bandages  are  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the  silicate  of  potash,  and  the  starch  ; 
the  second  is  the  best  (Fig.  613).    The  splints  are  the  poroplastic  and 


Fig.  61S.  —  Case  of  extensive 
Caries  of  the  Spine  in  which 
Anchylosis  followed,  al- 
though no  methodical  treat- 
ment of  any  kind  had  been 
adopted.  (From  a  plioto- 
grapli.) 
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the  leather ;  tliey  are  preferable  to  tlie  rigid  bandages,  as  they  can 
be  removed  at  intervals  for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  leather 
splint  is  by  far  the  best  ;  it  is  easily  moulded,  it  is  more  durable, 
and  if  metal  crutches  or  supports  are  necessary  affords  a  firmer 
basis  for  their  attachments  than  tlie  poroplastic  felt  (Figs.  G14,  615, 
616).  In  the  application  of  all  these  contrivances  the  main  object 
in  view  is  to  take  the  superincumbent  weight  off  the  diseased  part, 
which  may  be  done  by  direct  support  in  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar 
disease,  or,  less  effectually,  l)y  suspension  of  tiie  head  from  a  jury- 
mast  (Fig.  617)  when  the  disease  involves  the  cervical  spine  only; 
hence  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  a  good  bearing  from  the  shoulder 
in  cervical  disease  and  from  the  pelvis  in  disease  lower  down.  Sus- 
pension of  the  patient  for  the  application  of  bandages  is  unnecessary, 
and  forcible  extension  or  straightening  of  the  spine  to  rectify 
deformity  purely  the  result  of  a  reparative  process,  is  dauL'erous 
and  unreasonable.  In  moving 
the  patient  for  nursing  pur- 
poses in  caries,  the  greatest 
gentleness  should  be  used, 
eispecially  in  vijiper  cervical 
disease,  in  consequence  of 
the  liability  to  sudden  death 
from  displacement  of  the 
odontoid  process. 

Abscesses,  when  manifest, 
should  be  opened  early. 
Retro  -  pharyngeal  abscess, 
unless  pointing  clearly  in 
the  neck,  should  be  incised 
through  the  mouth,  the 
patient  being  placed  on  the  side.  Dorsal  and  lumbar  abscesses 
should  be  laid  freely  open,  their  walls  scraped,  the  diseased  bone 
examined  and,  if  possilile,  removed  in  the  manner  recommended  l)y 
Treves  (Fig.  620). 

Psoas  abscess  should  be  freely  oi)ened  at  its  most  superlicial  part, 
scraped,  the  cavity  treated  with  some  germicide,  and  the  incision 
closed  (see  p.  96,  Vol.  I.);  when  drainage  is  required  it  should  be 
effected  through  the  loin.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment 
is  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  tulierculous  trouljle  else- 
where.  (See  p.  539,  Vol.  I.) 

Sinuses  discharging  on  the  anteiior  aspect  of  the  body  may  often 
be  made  to  heal,  when  the  original  disease  has  become  quiescent,  by 
keeping  the  patient  continually  in  the  prone  position,  for  purposes 
of  better  drainage.  In  all  cases  after  apparent  cure,  a  leather  or 
poroplastic  jacket  should  be  worn  for  at  least  three  years,  especially 
in  growing  subjects.  Progressive  or  stationar}'  parajolegia,  pre- 
sumably due  to  pressure  and  not  to  secondary  changes  in  the  cord, 
should  be  treated  by  laminectomy. 

Necrosis.— Apart  from  cai'ies,  necrosis  is  uncommon.     It  may, 


Fig.  019.— Necrosis  of  tlie  Body  of  .a  Vertebro.  (St. 
George's  H<ispital  Museum.) 
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however,  be  caused  by  injuvy,  gunshot  and  other  wounds,  or  frac- 
tnve ;  it  occurs  in  syphilis,  when  it  may  be  central  in  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  (Fig.  619).    In  young  subjects,  presumably  tuberculous, 

a  necrosed  spinous  or 
transverse  process  is 
sometimes  found  in 
superficial  abscesses  of 
the  back. 

Intervertebral 

arthritis. — Two  dis- 
tinct pathological  con- 
ditions   are  included 
in  this  term,  namely, 
disease     (1)    of  the 
synovial  intervertebral 
joints,  and  (2)  of  the 
intervertebral  discs. 
The   diseases   of  the 
synovial  articulations  are  the  same  as  those 
of  other  similar  joints,  namely,  synovitis 
from    injury,    rheumatism    and   syphilis ; 
pyfemia ;   and  tuberculous  disease,  which 
may  occur  pi*imarily  or  may  be  secondary 
to  Pott's  disease.    In  traumatic  and  pysemic 
cases,  abscess  may  cause  death  by  bursting 
into  the  spinal  canal  ;  in  pulpy  disease, 
necrosed  articular   surfaces  may  be  dis- 
charged from  abscesses. 

The  s.viii|>toms  of  synovial  interverte- 
bral arthritis  are  too  vague  for  precise  de- 
scription :  the  history  of  the  case,  rigidity, 
and  pain,  especially  on  rotation,  are  the 
main  symptoms,  and  these  are  often  in- 
distinguishable from  the  eai-ly  stage  of 
caries.  Disease  of  the  intervertebral  discs 
is,  for  clinical  purposes,  inseparable  from 
cai-ies  of  the  bones  ;  abscess  in  the  vertebral 
bodies  may  cause  death  by  perforating  the 
disc  and  opening  into  the  spinal  canal ; 
primary  abscess  of  the  disc  has  been 
described. 

Spondylitis  deformans. — This  must 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  osteo- 
arthritis. In  common  with  the  afiection 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  late  middle  life,  and 
old  age  ;  it  is,  however,  not  infrequent  at  any  time  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  children.  Males  suffer 
more  often  than  females.    A  rheumatic  history  generally  exists,  and 


Fig.  6-20.  —  Case  of  Recovery 
from  extensive  Caries  witli 
Lumbar  Abscess  which  was 
treated  by  free  incision, 
scraping,  and  removal  of 
a  mass  of  diseased  bone. 
(From  a  photograph.) 
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occuj)ations  wJiich  iiivol 
wei^lits  on  the  head  or 


Fig.  621.— SpniiilylitisDffoiuiaus 
dorsal  vertebiii;  united  hy  1 
masses  of  new  bnne.  (8t.  Ge 
Hospital  Museum.) 


'  rheumatic  "  aching,  cl 
a  peculiar  poking  for- 
wai'ds  of  tlie  chin  occui-- 
ring  when  the  neck  is 
affected  (Fig.  623) ; 
lateral  movement  is 
gi-eatly  constricted  and 
sometimes  grating  is 
felt.  Osteo-arthritis  in 
other  joints  commonly 
co  exists.  The  breath- 
ing may  be  short  and 
laboured,  from  the  stiff- 
ening of  the  costo-verte- 
bral  joints ;  in  some 
cases  these  joints  become 
anchylosed,  the  breath- 
ing then  lieing  entirely 
d  iaphragm  atic.  Nerve 
pains  and  perhaps  local 
palsies  may  result  from 


ve  much  stooping  or  the  cariying  of  heavy 
shoulders  appear  to  be  predisposing.  Like 
all  rheumatic  conditions,  it  is  intensi- 
fied Ijy  cold  and  wet.  The  regions 
most  commonly  affected  are  the  dorsal 
and  luml)ar,  tlien  the  upper  cervical. 

The  |>atliolog-y  may  be  concisely 
described  as  absorption  of  the  inter- 
vertebral discs,  and  the  formation  of 
lateral  bony  outgrowths  from  the 
vertebral  bodies  generally  extending 
from  the  sides  of  the  anterior  common 
ligament  to  the  bases  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  (Fig.  621)  ;  the  union 
of  these  bony  outgrowths,  which  are 
usually  symmetrical,  across  the  disc 
causes  complete  anch3dosis.  The  discs 
are  replaced  more  or  less  completely 
by  bone,  in  some  cases  without  any 
formation  of  lateral  osteophytic 
masses  (Fig.  622).  In  the  synovial 
inter -articular  and  costo  -  vertebral 
joints,  eburnation  and  the  other 
changes  peculiar  to  osteo-aithritis 
take  place.  The  column  l)ecoming 
stiff,  the  unused  muscles  naturally 
waste. 

The  usual  symploiiis  are  pain, 
lange  in  gait,  rigid  cyphosis,  and  stooping. 


;  fiv.- 
iteral 
irge'.s 


I'  i.g.  -Complete  Aijihylosis  oftwo  \  eiti-lir.'p  In  a  P.itieiit 
aflected  witli  Usteo-artUiitis.  (St.  Ueorge'.s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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pressxire  at  the  intervertebi'al 
changes  in  the  cord  follow. 


Fig.  (i23.— Spondylitis  Deformans,  showing 
tlie  attitude  and  general  aspect  of  the 
patient.  (From  a  photograph  of  a  patient 
of  Mr.  Glutton's.) 


foramina.  In  rare  cases  secondary 
In  young  subjects  the  disease  may 
shorten  life. 

No  treatment  other  than 
that  applicable  to  osteo-arthritis 
generally  can  be  suggested  ;  in 
young  subjects  the  acute  pain  of 
the  early  stage  can  be  greatly 
relieved  by  the  actual  cautery 
freely  applied  over  the  spinal 
column. 

Coccydynia. — This  term  is 
applied  to  the  persistent  pain 
and  tenderness  which  sometimes 
follow  stretching  or  laceration 
of  the  fibrous  tissues  about  the 
coccyx  by  falls  or  blows.  It  is 
commonest  in  women,  especially 
in  those  of  a  hysterical  tempera- 
ment. The  syinptoms  are  acute 
tenderness  over  the  coccyx,  and 
intense  radiating  pain  which  is 
started  by  the  slightest  touch  on 
the  coccygeal  region  ;  the  pres- 
sure produced  by  sitting  in  an 
ordinary  chair  is  intolerable,  and 
any  strain  on  the  part,  such  as 
that  caused  by  rising  from  the 
sitting  to  the  erect  position,  or 
by  defiecation,  causes  intense 
siifiering.  In  extreme  cases,  the 
general  health  maj  rapidly  fail 
from  the  combined  effects  of 
pain,  restlessness,  and  anxiety. 
Constipation  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  perpetuating  the  symptoms. 

Pathologically,  the  main  lesion 
appears  to  be  neuritis  secondary 
to  traumatism. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy,  and 
generally  unmistakable  ;  bub  the 
existence  of  anal  fissure,  piles, 
and  uterine  derangements  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  they  may 
give  rise  to  somewhat  similar 
symptoms. 

Hysterical  subjects  should  be 
treated  on  recognised  principles, 
aided  locally  by  the  actual  cautery 
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or  blisters  over  tlie  lower  sacral  region.  In  ordinary  cases,  removal 
of  pressure  by  properlj^  adjusted  cushions  or  pads  generally  effects 
a  cure.  In  obstinate  cases  the  fibrous  connections  of  the  coccyx 
may  I>e  divided  or  tlie  bone  removed. 

Tumours  of  the  spinal  cord.  Variolios.  —  These  may  be 
(I)  Extra-dnrtd,  i.e.  between  tlie  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  growing 
(a)  from  the  tissues  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  (lijioma, 
hydatids,  and  sarcoma),  {h)  from  the  bones  themselves  (osteoma, 
chondroma,  hydatids,  sarcoma,  and  secondary  growths  of  cancer),  or 
(c)  extending  into  the  canal  through  the 
interverteliral  foramina  (chondroma,  sarconia, 
and  cancer) ;  (2)  intradural,  i.e.  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  cord,  which  grow  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  dura  (Fig.  623),  or 
from  the  arachnoid,  or  pia  mater  (gumma, 
sarcoma,  tubercle,  hydatids,  lipoma,  the  last 
being  congenital  and  associated  with  spina 
bifida;  (3)  sjjiiud,  i.e.  in  the  cord,  growing 
from  the  pia  mater,  the  cord  itself  or  from 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  immediately  around 
the  central  canal  (gumma,  glioma,  sarconia, 
hydatids,  and  tubercle). 

Neuromata  may  develop  inside  the  canal 
on  the  nerve  roots,  especially  in  the  cauda 
equina.  Blood  cysts  from  old  hajmorrhages, 
and  fibrous  masses  the  result  of  organised 
inflammatory  products  in  caries,  are  not 
uncommon  between  the  dura  and  the  bones. 
Extra-  and  intra-dural  tumours  are  gener- 
ally single,  but  the  latter  may  be  multiple 
or  diffuse.  Neuromata  and  sarcomata  are 
usually  multiple.  Tumours  of  the  cord  it- 
self are  nearly  always  single.  Intra-dural 
growths  cause  more  compression  of  the  cord 
than  the  extra-dural.  The  degree  of  com- 
pression depends  upon  the  site,  size,  and  consistence  of  tlie  tumour ; 
cceteris  paribus,  the  larger  the  canal  as  compared  with  the  cord  the 
less  the  coinpi-ession.  The  effect  ui)on  the  cord  varies  from  a  slight 
pitting  to  reduction  to  the  size  of  a  crowiinill,  or  even  to  apparent 
interrujjtion  of  continuity,  the  connections  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  being  merely  fibrous. 

Sy»i|>toi!ii!ii. — The  most  marked  and  earliest  of  the  symptoms 
is  pain — sharp,  dull,  liurning,  or  wrenching — in  the  nerves  coining 
from  the  seat  of  the  tumour,  whicli  is  more  or  less  ]>aroxysmal,  with 
intervals  of  partial  liut  never  complete  relief.  At  first  the  pain  is 
usually  limited  to  one  side,  but  soon  involves  both.  It  may  be 
increased  by  nio-^'eraent,  especially  in  extra-dural  tumours,  in  which 
local  pain,  and  possibly  tenderness  and  rigidity,  may  also  develop, 
With  the  pain  there  occurs  mudificatiun  of  soisation — e.(j.  formication. 


t'luiii  tlie  inner  Surface  ot" 
tlie  Dura  Mater  between 
the  sixtli  Mini  seventh  Cer- 
vieal  Nerves.  (.St.  George's 
Ho.spital  Jlusr  iin  ) 
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tingling,  numbness,  and  perhaps  a  feeling  of  tightness  around  the 
body.  Muscular  spasm  is  usual  in  growths  springing  from  the 
membranes,  and  the  limbs  supplied  from  the  affected  region  and 
below  it  may  become  contracted. 

Gradual  jKtndi/sis  of  the  parts  below  the  lesioii  is  constant, 
commencing  generally  on  one  side  only,  and  affecting  the  proximal 
parts  of  the  limbs  first.  Rapid  palsy  may  occur  at  any  time  from 
acute  myelitis. 

Loss  of  sensation  corresponding  to  the  motor  paralysis  follows 
when  the  tumour  is  below  the  dorsal  region.  If  the  lesion  is  higher 
up,  the  ansesthesia  is  sometimes  greatest  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
pai-alysis.  Loss  of  sensation,  apart  from  that  due  to  the  lesion  in 
the  cord  itself,  may  be  caused  by  the  nerves  being  involved.  In 
multiple  growths,  and  those  affecting  the  posterior  columns,  inco- 
ordination may  occur.  Speaking  generally,  the  reflexes  are  lost  if 
the  growth  involves  the  lumbar  enlargement,  or  the  parts  be]o%v  it, 
and  increased  (with  coincident  cutaneous  hyperesthesia)  when  the 
lesion  is  higher  up. 

Muscular  contiactions  are  common,  and  wasting  follows  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve  roots.  Flushing  of  the  skin, 
"  tache  spinale,"  and  other  signs  of  vaso-motor  disturbance  are  usual. 
Complete  loss  of  control  over  the  sphincters  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  Finally,  bed-sores  and  other  symptoms  characteristic  of 
extensive  secondary  changes  in  the  cord  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  tumours  of  the  spinal  cord  re- 
semble those  caused  by  growths  of  the  column,  and  by  caries  in  the 
early  stage  prior  to  deformity.  Growths  of  the  column  encroaching 
on  the  canal  are  indistinguishable  with  certainty  from  tumours  of  the 
spinal  membranes  before  the  development  of  manifest  tvimoui'  about 
the  bones,  but  intense  pain  on  movement  points  to  gi'owths  of  the 
column  rather  than  of  the  membranes.  In  caries  the  resemblance 
is  greatest  in  extra-duial  growths,  and  least  in  tumours  of  the  cord, 
in  consequence  of  the  eai-ly  occurrence  of  signs  of  cord  irritation  in 
the  latter.  The  pain  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  roots  is  compa- 
ratively slight  in  caries,  and  paralysis  is  nearly  always  bilateral 
from  the  first,  and  not  unilateral  as  is  almost  without  exception 
the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  tumours  of  the  cord.  Frequently  it  is 
only  after  the  typical  local  signs  of  bone  disease  have  dev  eloped  in 
caries  that  the  diagnosis  between  that  condition  and  growth  is  possible. 

Speaking  generally,  tumours  in  the  cord  cause  much  less  radiat- 
ing pain  from  irritation  of  tlie  nerve  roots  than  do  tumours  of  the 
membranes,  in  which  local  pain,  tenderness,  and  even  slight  rigidity 
may  occur.  Tlie  sjnnptoms  caused  by  growths  in  the  membranes  are 
more  persistently  unilatei'al.  Pain  in  growths  of  tlie  cauda  equina 
may  be  mistaken  for  sciatica,  but  it  is  always  bilateral,  which  sciatica 
very  rarely  is.  The  diagnosis  of  the  exact  natui'e  of  the  growth  is 
impossible,  unless  a  clear  syphilitic  history  exists.  The  co-existence 
of  cancer,  tubercle,  or  growths  in  other  parts  is  suggestive.  The  com- 
monest tumour  is  sarcoma  ;  the  I'arest  that  resulting  from  tubercle. 
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Pi'OgiBOSis.  —  Altliougli  temporary  imjirovemeiit  may  occur,  all 
spinal  tumours,  unless  removed  by  operation,  terminate  in  death, 
as  a  rule  within  three  years,  excepting  the  syphilitic,  wliich  may 
be  completely  or  partially  cured  by  treatment. 

Ti-t>sttaBa<»i!t. — Symptoms  pointing  to  the  existence  of  growths 
inside  the  spinal  canal  should  in  the  first  instance  be  treated  by 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  whether  a  history  of  syphilis  is 
obtainable  or  not,  unless  the  co-existence  of  cancerous  or  other 
growths  elsewhere  points  clearly  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  If, 
at  the  end  of  a  montli,  no  improvement  has  followed,  an  exploratory 
operation  is  indicated.  To  delay  operation  longer  is  to  make  its 
chance  of  etl'ecting  good  infinitesimal. 

Tlie  operation  of  Inmiaiectoiiay. —  In  diseases  of  the  spine 
this  opei-ation,  which  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  interior  of  the 
spinal  canal  l)y  removing  one  or  more  of  the  posterior  vertebral 
arches,  is  exploratory  or  curative. 

For  exploratory  j^urposes  it  is  indicated  when  symptoms  of  jires- 
sure  on  the  spinal  cord  from  any  cause  are,  although  not  sutliciently 
distinct  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  possible,  sufficiently  suggestive 
to  justify  some  lisk  being  run,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  cause  with 
a  view  to  its  removal. 

As  a  curative  viedsiire,  it  is  applical)le  in  undoubted  tumours 
inside  the  canal,  and  in  jjrogressive  or  stationary  paraplegia  in 
caries,  presumably  due  to  pressure  and  not  to  secondary  changes  in 
the  cord.  When  symptoms  of  advanced  changes  in  the  cord  from 
acute  or  chronic  myelitis  are  present,  laminectomy  is  useless  and 
unjustifiable.  The  operation  is  in  itself  severe,  and  entails  some 
immediate  risk  to  life.  It  sliould,  therefore,  only  be  performed  when 
the  chances  of  good  resulting  are  in  excess  of  the  risk  to  life  involve'! 
in  its  performance. 

Pas'ac4?!ite«!s  oS'  thv  •»|>asi:al  canal,  by  the  introduction 
from  beliind  of  a  fine  trochar  and  cannula  through  one  of  the  spacer 
lietween  the  lamina'  in  the  upper  cervical  or  lumbar  region,  is  said 
to  have  been  practised  witli  benefit  in  certain  cases  of  meningitis, 
the  object  being  the  relief  of  abnormal  tension  by  the  withdrawal  of 
cerebro  spinal  fluid.  The  operation  is  by  no  means  easy,  in  conse- 
quence of  (1)  the  tendency  of  the  cervical  laniinre  to  overlap  one 
another,  and  (2)  tlie  depth  at  which  the  lumbar  lauiin;e  lie  from  the 
surface. 
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XLI.  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EAR. 


By  a.  MARMADUKE  SHEILD,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Georr/e's  Hospital,  and  late  Aural  Surgeon  to  Charing 

Cross  Hospital. 


Examination  of  a  case  of  deafness, — The  first  duty  of  the 

surgeon  in  examining  a  case  of  deafness  is  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  general  constitutional  condition  of  his  patient.  Is  he  an 
obvious  sufierer  from  gout,  tuberculosis,  or  inhei'ited 
syphilis  ?  Does  he  display  the  open  mouth  and  vacuous 
expression  of  nasal  obstruction,  or  the  facial  deformity 
of  Bell's  paralysis  1  The  history  and  family  history 
of  the  case  will  next  be  noted,  and  especial  inquiries 
will  be  made  into  the  duration  of  the  deafness,  its 
mode  of  onset,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain, 
discharge,  or  tinnitus. 

The  hpMrin'.j  may  next  be  conveniently  tested  by 
the  tick  of  a  watch  approached  gradually  to  the  ear, 
and  the  result  expressed  in  inches  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  distance  the  watch  is  heard 
from  the  ear  of  the  patient,  the  denominator  the  dis- 
tance the  watch  is  readily  heard  by  a  person  of  gooil 
hearing.  Thus,  a  watch,  the  tick  of  which  is  heard 
at  forty-eight  inches  by  a  patient  of  good  hearing,  is 
only  heard  at  five  inches  from  the  ear  of  a  deaf  patient. 
This  will  be  conveniently  expressed  by  the  fraction 
The  expression  ~-  indicates  that  the  watch  is  heard 
on  contact  with  the  bones  only,  and  -S-g  would  imply 
that  the  tick  of  a  watch  heard  at  -IS  inches  by  a 
person  of  good  hearing  is  not  appreciated  under  any 
circumstances  by  the  patient.  Conversation  may  be 
carried  on  at  different  distances,  the  patient  being  not 
allowed  to  watch  the  lips  of  the  surgeon.  Hearing 
power  diflers  so  widely,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
"  standard  test "  that  can  be  well  employed.  These 
methods,  though  rough,  give  good  practical  estimation 
of  the  hearing  power.  The  various  proceedings  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  testing  hearing  are  too  numerous  to  describe  in  this 
Article. 


Fig.  G25.  — 
Large  Tun- 
ing Foric 
for  Testing 
Hearing. 
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Next  estimate  whether  the  conchicting  media  or  perceptive 
apparatus  are  at  fault,  by  phxcing  a  larsje  vibrating  tuning-fork  upon 
the  forehead  or  teeth  (Fig.  625).  In  the  case  of  unilateral  deafness, 
(he  fork  will  be  heard  loudest  on  the  deaf  side,  if  there  be  any 
affection  of  the  conducting  media,  since  the  waves  of  sound  are 
prevented  from  escaping  externally,  and  are  intensified  and  thrown 
back  upon  the  pei'ceptive  ajijiai-atus.  This  may  easily  be  verified 
by  the  student  placing  one  finger  in  his  ear,  and  a  vibrating  foi'k 
on  his  own  forehead.  In  the  case  of  bila- 
teral deafness  from  affections  of  the  middle 
or  external  ear,  the  fork  is  heard  long 
and  loud  on  the  mastoids.  The  longer 
and  louder  the  sounds  of  the  fork  are 
heard  on  the  mastoid  of  a  deaf  ear,  the 
greater  reason  tliere  is  to  negative  nerve 
deafne.ss.  If,  in  a  case  of  unilateral  deaf- 
ness, the  sounds  of  a  fork  placed  upon 


Fig.  u2ii. — Hand  Minor  and  Spi-cnla. 


the  mastoid  of  the  deaf  ear  soon  cease,  and  the  fork  being  then 
placed  at  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  the  sounds  of  it  are  again  heard, 
this  will  sliow  that  aerial  conduction  predominates  over  bone  conduc- 
tion, and  an  affection  of  the  nerve  appai-atus  may  be  suspected. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fork  is  heard  long  and  well  through  the 
bones,  and  }iot  at  all  afterwards  at  the  meatus,  the  nerve  appa- 
ratus is  liealthy,  and  the  conducting  media  are  at  fault.  This  is 
the  essential  of  Rinne's  test.  The  method  is  open  to  many  ob- 
jections in  practice,  and  is  quite  useless  unless  one  is  dealing 
with  intelligent  persons.  The  patient  lifts  his  finger  tiie  moment 
he  ceases  to  hear  the  fork.  The  method  of  Gardiner-Brown  is  to 
place  a  large  vibrating  fork  upon  the  mastoid.  If  the  surgeon 
can  feel  the  vibrations  longer  than  the  patient  can  hear  them, 
nerve  lesion  is  present.  If  the  patient  can  hear  the  vibi-ations  as 
k  -2 
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and    long   heard  througli 


Fig.  627.— Erunton's  Otoscope. 


long  as  or  longer  than  the  surgeon  can  feel  them,  the  affection  is  one 
of  the  external  or  middle  ear.  There  are  numerous  modifications  of 
these  tests,  and  various  formulse  to  express  them,  but  in  practice 
we  generally   return  to  the  consideration,  that  if   a  fork  be  well 

the  bones,  the  nerve  apparatus  is 
healthy.  All  tuning-fork  tests  must 
lie  repeated,  and  great  accuracy  must 
be  impressed  upon  the  patient  in  giving 
his  answers.  Few  are  awai-e  that  the 
sound  of  a  tuning-fork  is  heard  best  on 
the  deaf  side,  if  the  tympanum  or  canal 
is  implicated.  Con- 
sequently they  gene- 
rally deny  ap25reciating 
the  sounds  of  the  fork, 
having  already  made 
up  their  minds  that 
they  cannot  hear  upon 
the  deaf  side.  Repetition  of  the  experiment  soon  convinces  them  of 
their  error.  Inspection  of  the  auricle  and  canal  may  be  carried  out 
before  a  bright  light,  by  pulling  tlje  pinna  ujiwards  and  backwards,  and 
the  tragus  forwards.  The  nature  and  quality  of  any  discharge  is  noted, 
the  condition  of  the  canal,  and  such  conditions  as  exostosis,  impacted 
foreign  body,  or  polypus,  will  frequently  be  at  once  detected  by  this 
simple  manoeuvre.  The 

mirror  and  specuhtm  ^ 
are  next  employed  (Fig. 
626)-  Thorough  illumi- 
nation must  be  obtained 
with  a  hand  oi-  forehead 
mirror,  from  bright  day- 
light, a  ))owerf  ul  oil  lamp, 
or  electric  light.  Brun- 
ton's  otoscope  ( Figs.  627, 
628)  may  be  employed. 
The  aural  sj^eculum 
(Fig.  626),  warmed  and 
of  appropriate  size,  is  in- 
serted and  liglitly  held 

between  the  thumb  and  index  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  auricle  being 
at  the  same  time  gently  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  by  the  middle 
and  index  fingers.  This  manceuvre  is  a  little  difficult,  and  more  will 
be  learnt  by  a  few  practical  lessons  than  by  pages  of  instruction. 
Should  the  canal,  as  commonly  hapjiens,  be  obstructed  hj  discharge, 
this  should  be  gently  washed  away  Avith  the  syringe,  and  the  parts 
cleansed  and  dried  by  small  pledgets  of  wool  twisted  on  the  aural 
forceps  (Fig.  629).  Excessive  growth  of  hair  may  obstruct  inspec- 
tion ;  so  may  inflammatory  swelling  or  undue  nariowness  and  u[)ward 
curvature  of  the  canal.    The  membrana  tympani  will  usually  i-eadily 


Fig.  C2S.— Bruntou's  Otoscope  in  use. 
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come  into  view,  and  its  colour,  curvatures,  and  condition  as  to  per- 
forations must  be  carefully  studied.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  can 
generally  be  seen  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  the  tri- 
angular "  light-spot "  passes  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle  down- 
wards and  forwards.  The  "  light-spot "  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
curvature  of  the  memljrane  brought  about  by  the  inward  ti'action  of 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  direct  reflection  of  the  incident  rays 
to  the  eye  of  tiie  observer.  The  existence  and  position  of  the 
"  light-spot  "  sliould  especially  lie  studied  ;  it  is  absent  or  shifts  its 
position  when  the  drum  is  thickened  or  altered  in  curvature. 
vShould  the  meml:)rane  be  largely  destroyed,  the  pink  inner  wall 
of  tlie  tympanum  will  he  visible,  and  possiblj^ 
one  or  more  of  the  ossicles  also. 

Lastly,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  the  surgeon 
should  examine  the  throat  and  nose,  paying- 
especial  attention  to  the  tonsils,  the  pi-esence 
or  a1«ence  of  adenoid  growths,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  anterior  nares  as  seen  by  the  nasal 
speculum  and  reflected  light.  The  naso-jiharynx 
should  be  finally  examined  by  rapidly  passing 
the  finger  behind  the  .soft  palate.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, an  application  of  a  5  per  cent,  cocaine 
spray  is  very  useful. 

In  some  cases  of  nerve  deafness  and  tin- 
nitus it  becomes  needful  to  study  earefnlly  the 
general  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient 
by  an  elaborate  medical  examination.  Many 
cases  of  deafness  can  he  instantl}'  recognised, 
others  are  obscure  and  difficult  ;  in  few,  if  any, 
can  the  surgeon  dispense  with  care  and  method  y,.^,  020.— Amai  Forceps, 
in  exiimination,  and  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  general  state  of  health  of  his  patient. 

An  account  of  the  more  important  maladies  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  will  best  be  divided  into  affections  of  the  conducting 
media,  and  those  of  the  f)ercei)tive  apparatus — i.e.  the  semicircvdar 
canals,  cochlea,  and  auditory  nerve  in  its  origin,  course,  and 
distribution.    Deafness  due  t(.i  nerve  lesions  or  disease  is  rare. 

Affections  of  the  auricle. — Injufies  ot  tiic  itmrieiv  are  not 
uncommon  from  bites,  sabre  cuts,  or  machinery  accidents,  and  partially 
tletached  portions  should  never  be  cut  away,  but  accui-ately  readju.sted 
and  sewn  together  with  fine  fishing  gut  and  horse-hair.  When  the 
auricle  is  extensively  detached,  great  care  should  he  taken,  in  replac- 
ing it,  to  maintain  the  position  and  patency  of  the  canal.  It  has 
happened  that  the  auditory  meatus  has  been  occluded  by  carelessly 
suturing  a  severe  wound  of  the  auricle.  In  burns  complete  closure 
of  tlie  canal  is  very  likely  to  occur,  unless  a  tube  lie  worn  during 
the  healing  process. 

Skill  :iiii>«-f ions.  —  The  skin  affections  of  the  auricle  are 
numerous.    Eczi ma,  is  comir,on  and  often  invetei'ate,  and  is  found 
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in  all  vai'ieties.  Acute  pustulai'  eczema  is  often  excited  by  con- 
tagion from  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  canal.  In  delicate 
fair  children  the  discharge  of  a  pustular  eczema  about  the  ear, 
laden  with  organisms,  will  frequently  infect  other  parts,  and  spread 
extensively  over  the  face  and  body.  Chronic  eczema  often 
exists  in  the  meatus  and  canal,  the  subsequent  infiltration  lead- 
ing to  narrowing  of  the  parts.  Seborrhoeic  eczema  is  found  in 
tliis  region,  and  the  epidermic  scales  may  accumulate  in  the  canal  and 
block  it.  Htrpes  is  not  infrequent  on  the  auricle,  and  may  be  followed 
by  troublesome  neuralgia  or  obstinate  ulceration,  especially  in  the 

aged.  Ichthyosis  is  found 
in  association  with  general 
congenital  ichthyosis,  and 
a  deformity  of  the  lobule 
of  the  ear.  Lupus  erythe- 
matosus is  common  as  a 
bilateral  dry  patch,  with 
adherent  white  scales  on 
the  summit  of  the  pinna. 
It  is  usually  met  with  in 
women  of  about  forty 
years  of  age.  It  may  be 
associated  with  the  well- 
known  "  butterfly  patch  " 
on  the  face,  and  similar 
spots  on  the  hairy  scalp. 
Lupus  indgaris  more  rarely 
attacks  the  auricle.  It  is 
unilateral,  and  causes  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  tissue. 
The  auricle  may  be  much 
deformed  in  the  nodular 
form  of  leprosy.  Syphilides 
occur  upon  the  auricle,  and 
condylomata  round  the 
meatus  auditorius.  In  the  same  position  ulcerations  occur  in  late 
syphilis,  which  may  closely  simulate  epithelioma.  The  various  forms 
of  erythema  may  be  found,  and  so  may  erysipelas  ;  and  the  latter 
affection  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  produce  permanent  thicken- 
ing. The  pearly  white  tubercles  of  mollusctmi  contagiosum  occur 
on  the  auricle,  and  morphoea  sometimes  affects  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  auricular  cutaneous  nerves.  Ulcerations  of  the 
margin  of  the  pinna  are  found  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
in  Raynaud's  disease.  The  blebs  of  pempJdgus  may  form  on  the 
auricle  in  general  attacks  of  this  malady. 

The  treatment  of  all  skin  affections  of  the  auricle  is  conducted 
on  purely  general  principles.  In  chronic  or  sub-acute  eczema  the 
dilute  mercurial  ointments  and  mild  empyreumatic  preparations, 
combined    with    careful    dietetic    and    medicinal   treatment,  will 


630. — Epithelioma  of  tlie  Canal  and  Auricle. 
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generally  give  good  results,  provided  that  tlie  dressings  are  propeily 
applied.  Tt  will  be  remembered  that  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
tliat  eczema  is  a  parasitic  disease,  and  remedies  calculated  tu  affect 
sucli  conditions  are  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  In  all  cases  a  careful 
examination  of  the  canal  should  be  made,  for  it  is  useless  treating 
an  eczema  of  tlie  auricle  really  dejsendent  upon  a  contagions  dis- 
charge, unless  the  latter  be  checked. 

N«'W  gB'o^i  dss  of  111*'  ssiii'iclc. — Malignant  disease  may  attack 
the  auricle  in  the  form  of  (rpitlieUoina  (Fig.  630),  and  rodent  ulcer  is 
not  uncommon.  I  have  ti'eated  one  case  of  melanosis  of  this  part. 
Warts,  hairy  grotvtlis,  and  sebaceous  cysts  are  found,  with  dermoid 
cysts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  auditoiy  canal.  Cheloid  is  met  with  in 
the  lobule,  about  the  openings  for  "  ear-rings."  Nevoid  growtlis  and 
fineurysm  by  anastomosis  are  also  found  in  the  auricle.  AdenoiiiatotiS 
tumours  of  the  seliaceous  glands  are  occasionally 
seen  in  tliis  locality.  All  tliese  affections  are 
treated  on  general  surgical  jninciples.  A  dermoid 
cyst  may  absorb  the  bone,  and  is  apt  to  lie  deejaer 
than  expected.  Cheloid  of  the  lobule  had  best  be 
left  alone,  liut  if  inci'easing  and  very  unsightly,  it 
may  be  freely  excised,  the  incisions  going  wide  of 
the  growth,  and  immediate  union  being  brought 
about  by  accurate  suturing.  Cheloid  must  not  be 
confused  with  pendulous  soft  fibroma,  which  is  com- 
mon on  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  In  malignant  disense 
and  extensive  i-odent  ulcer  very  free  extirpation  ^.  ,^ 
is  needful,  and  the  surgeon  should  remember  that  Anrir'"" '  " 

even  removal  of  the  entire  auricle  does  not  notice- 
ably damage  the  hearing.   Aneurysm  by  anastomosis  may  be  treated 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  excision,  keeping  wide  of  the  growth,  is 
usually  preferable. 

llH'iii:it4>i9i:i  iiEii'is. — This  well-known  affection  presents  itself 
as  a  doughy  or  fluctuating  swelling,  which  in  bad  cases  may  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  pinna  (Fig.  631).  It  is  purplisli 
in  colour,  and  common  in  the  auricles  of  tlje  insane,  especially  those 
suffering  from  general  paraly.sis.  This  affection  may  be  caused  by 
injury,  and  is  seen  in  the  aui'icles  of  football  playei's. 

The  true  pathology  of  the  "  asylum  ear  "  is  uncertain,  but  tie 
affection  lias  been  attributed  to  an  obscure  moi  liid  condition  of  the 
peripheral  \essels  in  the  insane,  and  to  central  cerebial  disease, 
causing  local  lesion. 

Repeated  evacuation  of  the  effused  blood  liy  means  of  a  fine  and 
clean  syringe,  with  subsequent  pressure,  will  often  efiect  a  cure. 
Should  suppuration  ensue,  the  swelling  must  be  freely  laid  open,  and 
the  pus  and  disintegrating  clot  evacuated.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  of  these  swellings  to  contain  clear  serous  fiuid,  and  have  treated 
tliem  by  asjiiration  and  small  injections  of  diluted  iodine  with  success. 
In  cases  of  hannatoma  severe  inflammation,  with  sul)sequent  suppuia- 
tion  and  destruction  of  tlie  cartilage  (perichondritis),  may  be  found. 
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032.— Auricular  Appendages  and  a  Branchial 
Fistula  in  the  Cheek. 


Sloughing  inflammation  of  the  auricle  is  very  rare,  but  is  met 
with  in  ill-nourisljed  children  after  the  specific  fevers.  Gangrene 
may  in  such  cases  s))read  down  the  canal,  and  usually  proves  fatal. 

Congenital  affections. — The  auricle  is  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  six  tubercles  round  the  dilated 
mai-gin  of  the  first  visceral  cleft.  These  may  remain 
permanently  separate.  The  auricle  may  be  smaller  than 
normal  (microtia),  doubled  over  or  convoluted.  The 

meatus  or  canal 
may  be  obliter- 
ated, and  nerve 
deafness  and  con- 
genital facial  para- 
lysis may  also  be 
observed.  In  these 
cases  operations 
are  sometimes 
done  for  appear- 
ance sake,  but  the 
surgeon  will  be 
cautious  how  he 
attempts  to  form 
an  auditory  canal, 
for  such  operations 
rarely  if  ever  suc- 
ceed. Imperfec- 
tion of  the  per- 
ceptive apparatus 
is  very  common, 
and  even  though 
an  opening  be 
made,  it  usually 
persistently  closes. 
If  the  sounds  of  a 
tuning-fork  can- 
not    be  heard 

through  the  bones,  any  hope  of  restoration  of  hearing  is 
hopeless. 

Branchial  tistuhe  are  often  associated  with  these 
cases,  and  small  rudimentary  auricles,  like  those  of  the 
goat,  have  been  seen  on  the  side  of  the  neck  (polyotia) 
in  the  position  of  the  visceral  clefts  (Fig.  632). 

Protuberance  of  the  auricles  is  sometimes  excessive, 
and  may  be  remedied  by  some  form  of  apparatus  designed  to  keep 
the  ear  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  liead,  or  in  extreme  cases 
appropriate  "  skin  flaps "  must  be  removed  posteriorly,  and  the 
edges  of  the  incisions  carefully  united.  Considerable  improvement 
may  confidently  be  expected. 

Lastly,  tongue-shaped  auricular  appendages  are  sometimes  seen  on 


Fig.  633.— Scoop 
and  Screw  for 
Wool. 
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the  tragus  or  antitragus.  They  are  composed  of  connective  tissue 
and  fat,  and  may  be  I'eadily  removed. 

]\'(;iii-:il^iu  of  tlie  auricle* — Sucli  sensations  as  tingling, 
burning,  Hushing,  are  often  experienced  in  the  auricles  of  the  gouty. 
The  neuralgia  of  herpes  has  been  alluded  to.  It  must  be  carefully 
remembered  that  severe  jjains  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  nerves 
which  supply  the  pinna  and  auditory  canal  are  often  due  to  im- 
portant causes  very  remote  fiom  the  ear,  as  carious  molar  teeth, 
cancer  of  the  tongue,  tumour  of  the  neck,  or  caries  of  the 
cervical  spine. 

Affections  of  the  auditory  canal. 
Impacted  «'e!"SJJBS<>iB.— This  is  a  common 
and  important  cause  of  deafness,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the  pressure 
of  a  hard,  ceruminous  plug  on  the  drum 
causes  such  symptoms  as  vertigo,  confusion 
of  thought,  and  even  epileptiform  attacks, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  mistaken  and 
treated  for  cerebral  disease.  The  symptoms, 
also,  often  come  on  suddenly,  from  the 
swelling  of  the  mass  induced  by  the  entrance 
of  cold  water  in  bathing ;  or  they  may 
spontaneously  disappear  from  the  soften- 
ing or  shifting  of  the  cerumen.  The  diag- 
nosis of  impacted  wax  is  obvious  on  using 
the  speculum.  Ceruminous  plugs  vary  much 
in  consistence,  and  an  imj»ortant  variety 
of  the  affection  is  that  associated  with 
seborrhoiic  eczematous  inflammation  and 
desquamation  of  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  canal.  The  plugs  in  these  cases  are 
especially  adherent  and  difficult  to  lemove. 
In  ordinary  hands  the  syringe  is  the  only 
implement  to  be  used  in  the  removal  of 
cerumen  (Fig.  634).  The  auricle  being 
pulled  upwards  and  backwards,  a  steady 

stream  of  warm  water  is  directed  along  the  upper  wall  of  the 
canal,  and  perseverance  seldom  fails  to  expel  the  mass.  In 
obstinate  cases,  a  preliminary  softening  with  oil,  glycerine,  or 
weak  warm  solutions  of  soda  or  potash  expedites  removal.  As  a 
rule,  when  the  plug  is  expelled,  complete  relief  of  all  the  symptoms 
is  exper-ienced.  Prognosis  should  be  guarded  until  the  wa.x  is 
removed,  for  other  conditions  may  exist,  as  nerve  deafness,  perfora- 
tions of  the  drum,  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.  In  a  few 
instances  a  scoop  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Figs.  633  and  635. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  presence 
of  vegetable  Jung in  the  canal.     The  aspergillus  niger  is  the  form 
of  growth  said  to  be  most  common.    It  gives  rise  to  many  of  the 
.symptoms  of  impacted  cerumen,  and  is  to  be  diagnosed  from  it  by 
k  * 
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the  peculiar  punctated  black  appearance,  as  though  gunpowder  had 
been  strewn  into  the  canal.  The  masses  are  peculiarly  adherent,  and 
the  parts  left,  on  their  removal,  raw  and  tender.  Of  the  many 
applications  advised  for  this  afTection,  none  give  better  results  than 
the  thorough  instillation  of  a  warm  alcoholic  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
salicylic  acid,  the  loosened  masses  being  afterwards  removed  by  the 


Fig.  t)35.— Scoop  for  Cerumen. 


syringe  or  forceps.  Afterwards  dilute  lotions  of  boric  acid  may  be 
applied.  The  microscope  should  always  be  used  to  complete  the 
diagnosis,  the  cliai'acteristic  spores  and  mycelium  being  readily 
detected. 

Exostosis. — -Bony  growths  of  the  auditory  canal  are  divided 
into — (a)  the  multiple  ivory  o.steoma  or  exostosis ;  (b)  the  cancellous 
osteoma  or  exostosis  more  or  less  pedunculated  ;  (c)  inflammatory 
periosteal  formations.  The  principal  causes  that  have  been  assigned 
for  these  growths  are  :  irritation  of  the  ear  from  constant  bathing 
and  diving,  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  the  irritation  of  the  discharge 
of  an  otorrhoea.  Some  authors  assert  that  polypoid  growths  may 
become  calcified. 

The  cancellous  pedunculated  exostosis,  couimonly  growing  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal,  is  usually  readily  removed  by  a  long 
slender  pair  of  forceps,  such  as  dentists  emj^loy  for  upper  incisor 
stumps,  by  a  strong  wire  snare,  or,  if  its  base  be  broad,  by  a  fine 
gouge,  the  auricle  being  detached  posteriorly,  if  needful,  to  obtain 
close  access.  In  the  case  of  multiple  exostoses,  the  opei'ation  by 
the  drill  and  dental  engine  is  usually  selected,  a  small  drill  being- 
first  employed,  and  the  opening  gradually  enlarged.  The  electro- 
motor may  also  be  em- 
;|£^;r>E^i:— j^^^:^'^!-"  -  ployed,  but  not  at  full 

.         --_  _  speed.    A  good  light,  a 

Fig.  636.— Sharp  Hook  for  foreign  Bodies  in  the  Canal.  suitable  COUch,  and  ex- 
cellent assistance  are 
essential  for  these  proceedings,  and  it  has  been  advised  to  pass  a 
guard  beyond  the  growths  when  this  is  possible.  A  deeply-seated 
broad,  hard  exostosis,  occurring  in  a  narrow  and  curved  canal,  is  a 
difficult  and  anxious  case,  and  much  consideration  must  be  given  to 
it  before  operating.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  many  cases 
of  exostosis,  if  the  ear  be  occasionally  cleaned  by  a  small  spatula  and 
the  woolholder,  the  space  between  the  growths,  or  the  growths  and 
bony  parietes,  is  suflicient  for  useful  hearing,  and  no  operative 
proceedings  are  needful.  Syringing  in  cases  of  exostosis  should 
generally  be  avoided. 

The  cases  which  demand  operation  are : — («)  Extreme  bilateral 
deafness  ;  {b)  the  presence  of  otorrhoea  and  pent-up  discharge  behind 
the  exostosis.    The  operation,  if  carefully  performed  by  an  experienced 
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person,  is  not  very  risky  ;  and  unilateral  deafness  may  be  so  trouble- 
some, that  the  patient  will  gladly  submit  to  operative  treatment  for 
its  relief.  Small  fragments  of  bone  not  infrequently  necrose  and 
separate  after  drilling,  and  exuberant  granulations,  for  a  time,  quite 
close  the  canal.  The  inflammatory  periosteal  formations  of  syphilis 
are  often  improved  by  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
They  never  completely  block  the  auditory  passage. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  auditory  canal. — 
These  cases  are  principally  found  in  children  and  insane 
persons,  who  push  into  the  ears  such  substances  as 
beads,  buttons,  teeth,  tin-tacks,  pebbles,  peas,  fruit- 
stones,  and  the  like.  For  purposes  of  treatment,  foreign 
bodies  may  be  divided  into  hard  impacted  sub- 
stances, as  a  pebble,  and  soft  bodies,  as  a  roll  of 
paper,  which  do  not  entirely  fill  the  canal.  The  latter 
are  usually  readily  expelled  by  the  syringe.  A  small 
sharp  hook  (Fig.  636)  may  be  used  for  a  bean  or  pea,  or 
such  a  substance  may  be  seized  by  forceps.  Hard  impacted 
foreign  bodies  furnish  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  dangerous  cases  in  surgery,  and  injudicious  or  un- 
skilled attempts  at  extraction  enhance  this  description. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  syringe,  if  properly 
and  perseveringly  used,  seldom  fails  to  expel  the 
substance.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  side 
with  the  affected  ear  downwards,  and  the  head 
hanging  over  the  side  of  a  bed  or  table.  The  auricle 
being  well  pulled  backwards  to  straighten  the  canal,  a 
powerful  jet  of  water  is  thrown  from  below  along  the 
posterior  wall.  Children  shoidd  be  ana?sthetised  for 
this  and  all  other  operative  proceedings  connected  with 
foreign  bodies  in  the  ear.  In  the  rare  cases  when 
repeated  syringing  fails,  cautious  and  patient  attempts 
at  extraction  may  be  made,  under  full  illumination 
and  anaesthesia.  Removal  is  most  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible  even  in  very  skilled  hands.  A  wire 
loop  like  the  old-fashioned  cataract  vectis  is  very 
useful,  and  so  are  small  blunt  or  sharp  hooks,  which 
can  be  passed  between  the  canal  and  the  foreign  body  ^!'°-J?^^-7"^^°'?' 

-n-       r'nrr\        n  i        i         t  /     for  Foreign  Bod- 

(±iig.  061).  frequently,  by  these  means,  the  posi-  iesiutiie  Canai. 
tion  of  the  substance  may  be  so  shifted  that  the  syiinge 
will  act  upon  it.  Each  case  demands  careful  study  and  apjn-opriate 
instruments,  and  the  aid  of  a  surgical  instrument-maker  is  often 
essential.  Some  impacted,  sharp,  foreign  bodies  pressing  upon  the 
drum,  or  causing  ulceration  and  excessive  pain,  have  been  removed 
by  detaching  the  auricle  posteriorly,  and  chiselling  along  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  canal.  Before  undertaking  this,  or,  indeed, 
any  serious  operative  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
from  the  ear,  the  surgeon  will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  many  of  these 
substances,  if  left  alone,  do  no  harm  whatever,  and  frequently 
k  *  2 
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gradually  shift  externally  into  positions  whence  they  may  readily  be 
extracted.  I  have  removed  a  small  pebble  which  had  remained 
for  upwards  of  seven  years  in  the  auditory  canal  of  a  child, 
without  causing  any  serious  symptoms,  and  many  similar  cases  are 
reported.  Towards  puberty  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  canal 
takes  place,  which  permits  the  ready  removal  of  previously  impacted 
foreign  bodies  Vjy  the  syringe. 

The  "  agglutinative "  method  of  Lowenberg  has  the  merit  of 
being  harmless,  and  is  sometimes  successful.  That  writer  advises 
that  a  small  camel-hair  brush  dipped  in  the  strongest  glue  should  be 
passed  down  to  the  foreign  body,  and  the  hairs  of  the  brush  by  gentle 

pressure  made  to  surround  it.  The 
parts  are  then  packed  with  cotton 
^^ft\ys  ;  wool  and  left  alone  for  two  or  three 

days,  when  cautious  extraction  may 
be  attempted. 

Insects,  as  bugs  or  beetles,  will 
:  ,  readily  crawl  out  of  the  ear  if  it  is 

filled  with  warm  water,  or  the  aid 
of  the  syriiage  may  be  invoked. 
They  cause  intense  agony  and  dis- 
comfort by  scrambling  against  the 
drum.  Maggots  have  been  found 
in  cases  of  neglected  otorrlioea,  and 
are  best  destroyed  and  removed  by 
the  application  of  carbolic  lotion 
(1  in  40),  followed  by  the  use  of  the 
,  syringe.  The  vapours  of  chloroform, 

■^s.  or  of  cyanogen  from  a  moistened 

piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  will 

•I  ,  r„vt    <-■     !  ti,»     prove  rapidly  fatal  to  insects. 
Fi".  638.— Congenital  Obliteration  of  the      r  i  J 

Canal.  Closui'e   of  tlic  anditory 

canal. — Obstruction  of  the  audi- 
tory canal,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  may  be  congenital  (Fig.  638),  or 
due  to  the  cicatrisation  of  burns  or  wounds.  In  very  rare  cases  a  sep- 
tum of  cicatricial  tissue  may  partly  or  entirely  close  the  canal  in  its 
deeper  parts.  In  old  age  the  walls  of  the  cartilaginous  portion 
collapse  and  fall  together,  increasing  the  deafness  that  then  naturally 
exists.  The  most  important  cause  in  practice,  of  narrowing  of  the 
canal,  is  chronic  eczema  with  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  soft 

parts.  _      .  T  •  , 

These  cases  are  difficult  to  treat.  General  dietetic  and  medicinal 
treatment  for  eczema  is  essential.  Locally,  dilute  carbolic,  lead  and 
spirit,  and  tar  lotions  are  useful,  and  so  are  the  dilute  mercurial 
ointments.  I  have  frequently  employed  small  leaden  tubes  for 
these  cases,  larger  and  larger  tubes  being  inserted  as  the  passage 
dilates.  It  is  needful  for  the  patient  to  Avear  the  tubes  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  they  may  be  coloured  pink  to  avoid  ob- 
servation.    After  the  removal  or  extraction  of  large  sequestra, 
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cicati'isatioii  of  the  canal  vvitli  closure  may  occur.  Siich  conditions 
are  best  left  untreated. 

Furjiiicles  of  the  aiiditory  faiial. — Small  boils,  which  are 
painful  and  often  obstinately  recurrent,  form  in  the  auditory  canal. 
They  are  dependent  upon  organisms,  especially  the  staphylococci, 
and  are  found  in  the  plethoric,  gouty,  and  diabetic,  those  exposed  to 
unhealthy  emanations,  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and  in  the  anaemic 
and  constipated.  There  is  almost  always  some  hygienic,  dietetic,  or 
constitutional  defect  to  remedy.  Locally,  hot  sedative  lotions  may  be 
freely  applied,  and  should  the  pain  be  severe,  an  incision  may  be  made 
with  a  cataract  knife  under  nitrous  oxide  gas.  There  are  few  local 
remedies  which  appear  more  beneficial  in  these  cases  than  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  boric  acid.  Sujipurating  sebaceous  cysts  are  closely  ana- 
logous. They  may  be  freely  opened  under  anaesthetics,  and  their 
contents  evacuated  with  small  spoons,  after  which  they  must  be 
"dressed  from  the  bottom  "  with  iodoform  or  l)oric  acid. 


SiisdsiBtaiiiatoi'y  coiiditioiBS    oC  ilic>  :iii<iitoi'y  caii:il. — 

These  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Acute  inflammation,  with 
swelling,  pain,  deafness,  and  painful  mastication,  may  be  associated 
with  the  entrance  of  irritants  into  the  ear,  cold — especially  cold 
water  in  diving  or  swimming — and  the  irritation  of  parasitic  growths, 
impacted  wax,  or  foreign  l)ody.  The  inflammation  may  be  erysipela- 
tous, eczematous,  or  syphilitic.  In  rare  cases  diphtheritic  membrane 
has  been  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  canal.  The  local  swelling,  heat, 
and  pain,  and  the  deafness  and  closure  of  the  canal,  usually  are  suf- 
ficiently diagnostic.  The  treatment  is  by  warm  and  sedative  affusions, 
which  should  be  constantly  soaked  into  the  parts,  the  free  abstraction 
of  blood  by  leeches,  and  the  internal  administration  of  calomel.  Should 
the  swelling  and  tension  be  excessive,  an  incision  under  nitrous 
oxide  gas  may  be  needful.  Causes  of  irritation  must  be  removed, 
and  all  local  manipulations  conducted  with  care  and  gentleness. 

New  ^rowtIi<9  aiitS  iilcei'atioiii<>>  of  tlie  auditory  canal. 
— Sebaceous  and  dermoid  cysts  and  the  well-known  tubercles  of  mol- 
luscum  are  found  in  the  auditory  canal.  The  initial  lesion  of  sj-philis 
is  liei-e  exceedingly  rare,  but  condylomata  are  sometimes  met  with, 
and  so  is  syphilitic  ulceration  in  the  later  stages  of  the  malady. 
Syphilitic  ulceration  may  closely  sinmlate  rodent  ulcer  or  epithe- 
lioma. The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all  these  conditions  is  to  be 
conducted  on  general  principles,  but  dermoid  cysts  may  absorb  the 


Pig.  G40.— Small  Curettt'  for  Necrosis. 


Fig.  639.— Probe  on  Handle. 
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bone  and  lie  deep.  Their  removal  must  be  undertaken  with 
caution. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  auditory  canal. — Caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  auditoiy  canal  are  important  causes  of  otorrhoea. 
Frequently  sinuses  open  here  from  the  mastoid  cells,  or  a  pysemic 
parotid  abscess  may  evacuate  itself  by  this  route.  Polypoid  masses 
of  granulation  tissue  may  surround  the  orifices  of  the  sinuses,  and 
are  readily  mistaken  for  more  serious  forms  of  growth.  Acute  peri- 
ostitis and  necrosis  are  found  after  the  specific  fevers.  Inflammation 
of  the  canal  involving  the  periosteum  needs  a  fi-ee  incision  down  to 
the  bone  or  cartilage.  Caries  and  necrosis  may  frequently  be  treated 
with  benefit  by  the  removal  of  sequestra,  and  the  use  of  small  sharp 
curettes  ( Fig.  640).  Towards  the  roof  of  the  canal  the  operator  will  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  as  the  layer  of  bone  separating  the  canal  from  the 
cranium  may  be  exceedingly  thin.  Should  the  sequestra  be  large 
and  fixed,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  employed  before  undertakiiig 
an  operation  for  their  removal. 

Affections  of  the  middle  ear. — In  considering  this  extensive 
and  important  subject  in  a  short  and  concise  manner,  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  the  middle  ear  is  a  mucous  cavity,  the  lining  membrane 
of  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  naso-pharynx,  that  this 
mucous  membrane  is  intimately  connected  with  the  bone,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  periosteum,  and  that  ulcerative  affections 
of  it  are  readily  propagated  to  the  subjacent  osseous  tissue.  The 
middle  ear  contains  the  delicate  chain  of  ossicles,  with  thin  joints  and 
synovial  membranes,  and  is  bounded  on  the  outer  and  inner  walls  by 
fibrous  membranes.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  tympanum  to 
large  blood-vessels  and  the  cranial  cavity  are  of  vast  importance. 
The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  middle  ear,  therefore,  are  those  of 
any  mucous  cavity,  and  the  resiilts  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
peculiar  structures  contained  in  it,  and  by  its  anatomical  surround- 
ings. The  classification  of  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear  may  be  made  elaborate,  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
certain  main  types  are  usually  met  with,  the  consideration  of  which 
will  serve  as  useful  guides  to  others.    These  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Acute  inflammation  with  or  without  suppuration. 

2.  Sub-acute  inflammation  with  or  without  exudation  of  mucus. 

3.  Chronic  inflammation  (chronic  aural  catarrh). 

1.  Acute  inflammation  vvitii  or  witiiout  suppuration. 
— This  painful  and  dangerous  affection  is  produced  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  important  predisposing  conditions  are  a  low  state  of 
health,  as  after  the  specific  fevers,  and  especially  previous  ear  disease, 
old  perforative  otorrhoea,  in  which  condition  acute  inflammation  is 
readily  created.  The  most  important  exciting  causes  are  (a)  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  naso-pharynx  in  septic  ulcerative  affections, 
in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  after  operation  on  the  naso- 
pharynx, as  plugging  the  nares,  or  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths  ; 
(6)  from  blows  on  the  ear,  the  congestion  consequent  upon  extreme 
cold,  and  especially  the  entrance  of  cold  sea  water  into  an  ear  affected 
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by  old  perforative  otorrhcea  in  diving  or  swimming  ;  (c)  operations 
iipon  the  Eustachian  tnbes  or  tympamim,  and  the  injection  of  fluids 
into  the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  h-ading  symptoms  are  fever,  agonising  pain  of  a  "throbbing 
or  hammering  "  nature  in  the  ear  and  over  tlie  side  of  the  head,  and 


Fig.  041. — Paracentesis  Knife. 


extreme  unilateral  deafness.  The  canal  is  frequently  swollen  and 
tender,  and  the  membrane,  if  it  can  be  brought  into  view,  is  reddened, 
convex  externally,  and  it  may  actually  bulge,  should  pus  be  present. 
The  fibrous  structure  of  the  drum,  however,  does  not  allow  of  much 
yielding  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  intra-tympanie  pressure 
exists.  The  drum  is  always  acutely  inflamed.  Some  authors 
describe  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  as  a  separate 
affection  (acute  myi'ingitis).  In  practice  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or 
auditory  canal,  co-exists.  The  glands  about  the  parotid  region  are 
tender,  and  movements  of  the  jaw  intensely  painful.  This  aflection 
is  common  in  young  children,  causing  fever  and  "head  .symptoms," 
the  child  shrieking  and  crying  constantly,  will  frequently  rub  its 
hand  over  its  ear,  and  be  soothed  by  hot  applications  to  the  side  of 
the  head.  Every  variety  of  the  acute  inflammatory  process  is  met 
with  from  the  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  with  little  exudation 
(dry  catarrh)  to  the  savage  and  intractable  suppurative  inflannnation 
of  scarlet  fever,  which  speedily  destroys  the  drum  by  pressure  and 


Fig.  642.— Diagnostic  Tube. 


ulceration,  and  involves  the  contents  of  the  tympanum  in  common 
ruin. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflannnation  of  the  middle  ear  must  be 
prompt,  and,  in  the  .strong  and  robust,  energetic.  Leeches  should  be 
applied  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  the  surgeon  must  not  be  timid  in 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  Ijy  this  ancient  but  valuable  method. 
Afterwards  hot  applications  are  most  grateful,  esjjecially  dry  heat, 
as  from  a  flat  bottle  of  hot  water,  a  heated  sand-bag,  or  a  piece  of 
"  spongio-pilinc^."     Free  mercurial  purgation    should    at    once  be 
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carried  out,  and  the  diet  reduced  to  slops.  The  subsidence  of  the 
agonising  pain  under  this  treatment  is  often  immediate  and  marked. 

Though  some 
writers  decry  the 
use  of  leeches,  I 
most  strongly  ad- 
vise their  employ- 
ment in  suitable 
cases  where  as  yet 
the  lateral  sinus  is 
unaffected  by  puru- 
lent phlebitis,  and 
the  meninges  are 
not  attacked.  The 
question  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  perform- 
ing paracentesis  of 
the  drum  is  always 
a  difficult  one. 
Should  there  be 
reason  to  suspect 
that  pus  hasformed, 
it  is  well  to  make 
an  exploratory  in- 
cision with  a  proper 
knife  (Fig.  641) 
behind  the  handle 


Fin;.  643.— PoTitzer's  Bag  with  Allen's  Nasal  Pads  and  Nose-piece. 


of  the  malleus.  Should  pus 
not  be  present,  the  cut  speedily 
heals,  and  does  no  harm.  In 
children,  and  the  nervous, 
ana-sthetics  are  needful  for 
this  operation.  The  treatment 
of  acute  middle  ear  inflamma- 
tion by  morphia  and  "  poul- 
tices "  is  decidedly  to  be  de- 
precated. The  flow  of  pus 
must  be  encouraged  by  warm 
syringing,  and  the  treatment 
for  otori-hoea  persevered  in. 
In  many  instances  the  wound 
in  the  drum  speedily  heals, 
and  the  hearing  is  well  re- 
stored. Should  there  be 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
mastoid  region,  the  mastoid 
cells  had  better  be  opened, 
and  careful  watch    must  be 


Fig.  644.— Siegel's  Pneumatic  SpecnUini. 
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kept  ovei'  such  cases,  especially  with  reference  to  pyanmic 
symptoms. 

Jioii. — The  vast  majority  of  these  common  cases  originate  iii  a 
"  cold,"  the  catarrhal  intlammation  spreading  up  the  Eustachian  tubes 
to  the  tympanum.  The  affection  is  especially  found  in  those  who 
suffer  from  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  and  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  cold,  wet,  or  draughts.  Some  cases  are  associated  with  the 
congestive  and  ulcerated  sore  throat  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  this 
fact  is  of  vast  importance  in  treatment.  Slight  cases  are  generally 
overlooked,  and  the  subsequent  inflammatory  changes  end  in  chronic 
deafness.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the  exudation  varies,  from 
thin  wateiy  mucus  to  thick,  viscid,  and  gummy  secretion. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  this  affectioii  are  deafness,  more  or  less 
sudden  in  onset,  tinnitus,  a  sensation  of  dulness  or  "  stuffiness  "  in 
the  ear,  with  hubljling  or  crackling  sounds,  especially  on  mastication, 
or  moving  the  head  into  certain  positions.  The  tuning-fork  is  heard 
with  remarkable  length  and  plainness  on  the  deaf  side,  from  the 
vertex  or  teeth.  If  the  ear  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  be  connected 
by  a  bone-tipped  tube  (Fig.  642),  and  inflation  be  practised  l)y  the  use 
of  Politzer's  bag  (Fig.  643),  the  ljubbling  of  fluid  may  usually  readily 
be  recognised.  The  drum  may  distinctly  bulge,  or  the  fluid  be  visil:)le 
through  it.  The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  thus  conducted.  In- 
flation, by  means  of  Politzer's  bag,  or  the  Eustachian  catheter,  must 
be  regularly  carried  out.  The  naso-pharynx  must  be  cleansed  by  a 
simple  alkaline  douche,  and  afterwards  well  brushed  with  astringents. 
The  general  health  needs  careful  attention.  Vapours  may  be  used, 
especially  that  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  patient  attempting,  by 
holding  the  nose,  shutting  the  mouth,  and  gently  practisijig  expiration, 
to  convey  the  vapour  towards  the  tympanum.  Should  there  be  ex- 
cessive secretion,  paracentesis  may  be  performed,  and  the  exudation 
forced  outwards  by  Politzerisation  ;  but  this,  in  my  experience,  is 
seldom  needful.  Long  continued  and  methodical  inflation  by 
Politzer's  process  is  the  great  essential  of  ti'eatment.  Occasional 
leeching  in  front  of  the  tragus  is  also  very  beneficial. 

3.  Clii'Oiiic  iiiflaiiiinsttioia  (<;lii'oiiic  aural  ratarrli).— 
This  affection,  which  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  cases  of  in- 
curable deafness,  frequently  has  its  origin  in  repeated  attacks  of  slight, 
unheeded  catarrhal  inflammation  spreading  from  the  pharynx.  It 
gets  worse  with  advancing  life,  especially  in  the  rheumatic  or  gouty, 
M'hose  tissues  are  prone  to  suffer  from  fibrosis  and  calcification,  and 
it  is  common  in  sailors,  fishermen,  fen-men,  night-watchmen,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weatlier.  In  many  cases 
it  is  distinctly  hereditaiy,  and  its  progress  may  be  so  slow  and  in- 
sidious, that  no  exciting  cause  can  certainly  be  ascertained. 

Pathologically  in  these  cases  the  Eustachian  tubes  have  been 
found  obstructed  and  narrowed,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum thickened,  the  joints  of  the  ossicles  anchylosed,  the  membrana 
tympani  and  secondary  membranes  chronically  thickened  or  calcareous, 
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and  the  stapes  anchylosed  in  the  fenestra  ovalis.  When  once 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  has  become  established, 
it  is  apt  to  progress,  and  in  marked  cases  of  this 
affection  all  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Many 
varieties  of  this  affection  are  described.  The 
effects  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  tympanum 
are  as  rebellious  to  treatment  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  gradxial  onset  and 
slow  hxit  sure  progress  of  deafness.  Tinnitus,  of  a 
seething  or  roaring  nature,  is  an  early  symptom,  and 
in  advanced  cases  constitutes  the  chief  trouble  of  the 
sufferers.  The  canal  is  dry  and  devoid  of  cerumen, 
the  membrana  tympani  retracted  and  lustreless,  or 
obviously  thickened  and  rendered  opaque  by  chronic 
inflammation.  In  sufferers  from  chronic  gout  cal- 
careous plates  may  even  be  visible  in  the  drum. 
The  tuning-fork  is  heard  long  and  loud  through  the 
bones,  and  consequently  hearing  with  a  "  trumpet  " 
is  usually  satisfactory.  Most  of  these  patients  hear 
better  in  a  noise,  as  a  railway  train  (paracusis 
Willisii).  The  Eustachian  tubes  may  also  be  stric- 
tur-ed. 

The  mobility  of  the  drum  outwards  may  be  esti- 
mated by  using  Siegel's  speculum  (Fig.  644).  The 
observer  looks  through  the  instrument,  and  simulta- 
neously exhausts  the  air  by  the  mouth-piece,  or  an 
assistant  may  connect  the  mouth-piece  with  an 
exhausting  syringe. 

Beyond  careful  attention  to  the  general  health, 
the  avoidance  of  cold  and  wet,  and  strict  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  nose  and  throat,  little  can  be  done 
for  these  cases.  Such  local  methods  of  treatment  as 
injections  into  the  tympanum,  the  passage  of  bougies 
up  the  tubes,  electricity,  and  excision  of  the  membrana 
tympani  or  ossicles,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
appointing results,  and  the  latter  operation  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  great  experience  and  grave 
consideration. 

In  cases  where  the  Eustachian  tube  is  occluded 
by  swelling  or  organised  inflammatory  products, 
inflation  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  may  be  needful 
(Fig.  645).  The  employment  of  this  instrument  in 
children  or  nervous  adults  is  diflicult.  Eustachian 
catheters  are  made  of  all  possible  sizes  and  shapes. 
I  prefer  the  vulcanite  instruments,  and  they  should 
be  well  cleansed  after  employment.  The  use  of  the 
Fig.  645  — Eusta-  instrument  requires  some  experience,  and  it  is  by 
chian  Catheter,    no  means  always  easy,  even  after  long  practice,  to 
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lodge  it  certainl}'  witliin  the  tu]>e.  A  little  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  may  be  thrown  into  the  nares,  and  "snuffed  up"  by  tiie 
patient  into  the  naso-pharynx.  The  head  of  the  patient  reclines 
against  the  arm  of  the  operator,  who,  taking  the  catheter  lightly 
between  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  passes  it 
quickly  along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  with  the  beak  downwards, 
until  it  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  instrument 
is  then  turned  inwards  and  a  little   withdrawn  until  it  impinges 


Fig.  04(j.— Vertical  Section  of  tlic  Mastoid  witli  Pin  I'lissed  into  tlie  lateral  Sinns,  lialf  an  inch 
bclinHl  the  margin  of  tlie  external  auditory  canal. 

upon  the  back  of  the  septum  nasi.  It  is  finally  rotated  outwards 
and  upwards,  when  the  beak  will  almost  certainly  lodge  in  the  tube. 
These  manoeuvres  should  be  executed  continuously  and  quickly. 
Deformities  of  the  septum  and  turl^inated  bones,  new  growths,  and 
the  cicatricial  contraction  of  ulcers,  may  make  the  passage  of  the 
catheter  impossible.  When  the  instrument  is  in  position,  inflation 
may  be  carried  out  by  a  small  bag,  the  nozzle  of  which  accurately 
fits  the  orifice  of  the  catheter.  This  bag  may  be  filled  with  the 
vapours  of  chloroform,  iodine,  or  oil  of  pine  wood.  Lately  some 
success  has  been  claimed  in  cases  of  chronic  Eustachian  obstruc- 
tion by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  external  canal,  and  thus  drawing 
the  drum  outwards,  for  some  hours  daily.  This  could  hardly 
succeed  if  adhesions  were  present,  and  it  has  been  advised  to  divide 
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these  with  a  fine  knife.  Such  methods  of  treatment  demand  careful 
consideration  before  adopting  them,  as  well  as  good  operative  skill. 

Affections  of  the  mastoid.  Acute  mastoiditis.— This  acute 
and  painful  afiection  rarely  attacks  healthy  persons,  but  is  not  infre- 
quent in  old  cases  of  perforative  otorrhcea,  where  it  is  excited  by 

cold,  the  entrance  into  the  tymjianum 
of  sea  water,  or  inflanimation  spreading 
by  way  of  the  tympanum  in  the  ulcera- 
tive "  sore  throat"  of  scarlet  fever.  I 
have  seen  it  follow  the  specific  fevers, 
and  as  a  sequel  to  influenza.  Its 
causes  and  symptoms  are  much  those 
of  acute  middle  ear  inflammation,  with 
which  it  is  often  combined.  The 
agonising  pain  is,  if  possible,  more 
marked,  and  is  referred  to  the  mas- 
toid 3  much  tenderness  is  experienced 
on  pressure,  and  the  periosteum  is 
usually  soon  implicated,  the  soft  parts 
being  red  and  shining,  the  auricle 
pushed  away  from  the  head,  and  the 
canal  almost  obliterated  by  inflamma- 
tory swelling.  The  intolerable  pain 
may  terminate  .in  delirium,  and  has 
been  known  actually  to  prove  fatal  in 
delicate  persons. 

Ciironic  mastoiditis,  with 
necrosis  and  accnmulation  of 
cheesy  debris. — This  condition  of 
the  mastoid  cells  is  not  uncommon  in 
old  cases  of  perforative  otorrhoea,  the 
cellular  cavities  being  stuffed  with  the 
products  of  inflammation  and  the  bone 
often  much  thickened  by  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  swelling  posteriorly  and 
Fig.  647.— Trepiiine,  and  Rose-headed  deep-Seated  pain  are  common  in  these 
Burr  for  Mastoid  Operations.         ^^^^^^  ^^^^ otorrhcea,  with  granulations  in 

the  canal,  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 
Extensive  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  is  found  after  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  in  children  and  in  adults,  in  bad  cases  of  syphilis,  tuber-culosis, 
and  diabetes. 

In  all  these  afiections  an  opening  into  the  mastoid  antrum  is 
essential,  and  in  acute  mastoiditis  this  cannot  be  performed  too  soon, 
the  instant  relief  to  the  symptoms  being  very  striking.  In  children 
an  opening  may  readily  be  made  in  the  shell  of  bone,  with  any 
blunt-pointed  instrument.  In  adults,  and  especially  when  the  bone 
is  sclerosed,  the  operation  is  more  difficult.  Where  there  is  much 
cheesy  debris,  and  the  cellular  cavities  are  stufied  with  the  products 
of  inflammation,  a  verj'  free  opening  is  needful  to  admit  of  the 
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introduction  of  scoops  and  spoons,  and  the  complete  evacuation  of 
debris  and  fragments  of  necrosed  bone. 

Operation. — When  it  is  merely  needful  to  make  an  opening  for 
the  relief  of  tension  in  acute  inflammation,  a  free  vertical  incision 
down  to  the  bone  should  be  made  Ijehiud  the  auricle,  and  the  soft 
parts  well  held  asunder  by  retractors.  With  a  small  trephine  (Fig- 
647),  or  a  small  sharp  gouge,  the  operator  then. makes  an  opening  close 
behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the  canal,  and  as  he  deepens  it,  he  is 
especially  careful  to  direct  his  instrument  downwards  and  forwards, 
exactly  parallel  to  the  canal,  a  probe  being  kept  in  the  latter  for 
guidance.  When  the  inflamed  cells  are  opened,  free  hemorrhage 
will  frequently  ensue,  alarming  to  the  inexperienced,  which  will 
cease  on  hot  syringing.  The  bleeding  from  the  soft  parts  is  readily 
arrested  by  the  application  of  pi'essure  forceps.  When  the  ))one  is 
sclerosed,  or  a  large  opening  has  to  be  made,  the  whole  mastoid  may 
be  exposed  by  converting  the  above  incision  into  a  T-shai^ed  one,  or 
T  prefer  to  form  a  large  flap  at  the  outset,  turning  the  auricle  for- 
wards. Any  soft  spots  of  hone  are  thus  seen  and  can  be  followed 
up,  or  existing  sinuses  enlarged.  Small  sharp  gouges  (Fig.  048) 
may  be  used  to  deepen  the  opening,  the  l>one  being  removed  layer 
by  hxyer,  and  in  old  cases  the  operator  may  have  to  work  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch  before  the  cavities  are  fully  opened.  By  operating 
close  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  auditory  meatus,  and  working 
forwards,  the  lateral  sinus  is  always  avoided.  The  position  and 
depth  of  the  latter  are  very  iincertain  ;  and  in  lightly-formed  temporal 
bones  it  may  come  forward  close  behind  the  canal  before  it  makes 
the  S-shaped  bend  (Fig.  64G).  Hence  the  necessity  for  proceeding 
with  caution.  Lately  much  success  has  been  obtained  in  bad  cases 
of  mastoid  necrosis  by  detaching  the  auricle  freely  posteriorly  and 
chiselling  away  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal.  The  remains  of  the 
drum  are  removed,  any  carioiis  fragments  of  ossicles  and  the  upper 
part  (attic)  of  the  tympanum  thoroughly  curetted  away.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  facial  nerve.    (See  also  i)age  197.) 

Wound  of  the  sinus  is  at  once  known  by  the  profuse  venous 
hremorrhage,  the  jet  of  dark  blood  reaching  to  the  height  of  several 
inches.  The  accident,  though  alarming,  is  by  no  means  fatal,  and  if 
the  opening  be  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze,  the  hremorrhage  is 
readily  controlled,  and  healing  will  probably  take  place.  When  a 
free  opening  is  estaljlished,  much  fojtid  cheesy  debr-is  may  be  evacu- 
ated by  spoons  (Fig.  649).  On  syringing,  the  hot  water  mixed 
with  discharge  will  usually  flow  from  the  meatus  auditorius. 
Finally,  the  cavities  are  mopped  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  flUed 
with  iodoform,  and  a  metallic  drainage  tube  is  inserted.  The  benetit, 
both  locally  and  constitutionally,  that  follows  this  opei-ation  is  fre- 
quently marvellous ;  otorrhcea  ceases,  granulations  dwindle,  and  the 
patient  rapidly  ])uts  on  flesh  and  strength.  Before  any  operation  on 
the  mastoid,  the  hair  must  be  shaved,  the  parts  well  cleansed,  and  all 
the  instruments  rendered  aseptic.  A  pad  of  iodoform  gauze  forms  the 
best  superflcial  dressing,  and  the  flap  can  be  accurately  adjusted  with 
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horse-hair.  It  will  be  remembered  that  severe  cases  of  mastoid  disease 
and  inflammation  may  be  associated  with  extensive  necrosis,  extra- 
dural abscess,  or  sinus  thrombosis,  which,  if  suspected,  necessitate, 
for  proper  exploration,  a  far  more  free  removal  of  bone  with  an 
electromotor,  or  dental  engine.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  detail 
elsewhere  (page  197). 


Fig.  <348.— Retractor,  Periosteal  Elevator,  and  Gouge,  used  in  mastoid  operations. 

I  strongly  advise  against  the  use  of  drills  or  other  pointed  instru- 
ments in  opening  the  mastoid.  The  operation  by  a  small  trephine, 
aided  by  careful  application  of  fine  gouges  and  chisels,  is  safer,  and 
gives  a  more  .satisfactory  opening. 

Periostitis  of  the  mastoid. — Mastoid  periostitis  is  frequently 
associated  with  osteitis,  necrosis,  or  caries  in  the  bone  beneath,  and 

few,  indeed,  are   the  cases 
1^    \      where  a  single  incision  to  the 

 J      bone  suflices  to  abolish  all 

I  i  the  symptoms.  In  cases  of 
doubt,  a  free  vertical  incision 
througli  the  periosteum  may 
be  tried  (Wilde's  incision). 
Syphilitic  periostitis  over  the 
mastoid  readily  yields  to 
J     iodide  of  potassium. 

Otorrhoea.— This  is  an 
imperfect    term,     but  we 
usually    understand    by  it, 
purulent  discharge  from  the 
canal.  The  principal  eauses 
of  pus  flowing  from  the  audi- 
tory canal  are  as  follows  : — 
(1)  Chronic  suppuration 
within  the  tympanic  cavity  with  necrosis,  and  perforation  of  the 
drum,  associated  with  granulations  or  polypi. 

(2)  Fistulous  openings  connected  with  caries  or  necrosis  in  the 
walls  of  the  canal  or  in  the  mastoid  cells,  associated  with  polypi  in 
masses  of  granulations. 

(3)  Suppurating  dermoid  or  sebaceous  cysts  in  the  walls  of  the 
canal. 


Fig.  649.— Spoons  for  Mastoid  Caries. 
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(4)  Eczematous  inflammation  of  the  canal,  ulceration  caused  by 
foreign  bodies,  the  result  of  traumatism,  burns  or  scakls. 

(5)  Abscess  bursting  into  the  canal  from  other  sources — as  the 
parotid  gland,  or  from  a  diseased  temporo-maxillary  joint. 

The  iirst  cause  of  otorrhcea  is  tlie  more  common  and  important, 
and  perforative  otorrhcea  should  always  Ije  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
dition of  gravity,  not  only  on  account  of  deafness,  but  also  because 
of  otiier  serious  coiiiplicatioiis  associated  with  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  tympanum.     These  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Meningitis  and  cerebral  abscess. 

(2)  Purulent  thrombosis  of  the  jugular  vein,  with  embolic 
pneumonia,  and  general  pyajraia. 

(3)  A  low  condition  of  health  from  continual  dischai'ge,  tuber- 
cular infection,  lardaceous  disease  of  viscera,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  and  occasionally  pustular 
eczema  of  the  face  fr-om  the  contagious  discharge. 

(4)  Facial  paralysis. 

(5)  The  formation  of  epithelial  masses  (cholesteatomata)  in  the 
mastoid  cells. 

(6)  Harely,  profuse  hieraorrhage  from  the  ear  from  ulceration  of 
the  carotid  or  one  of  its  small  twigs. 

(7)  Very  rarely,  epithelioma  of  the  canal  and  tympanum, 
inflltrating  the  temporal  bone. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  cases  of  perforative  otorrhea 
end  their  clays  from  some  of  these  complications.  The  frequency  of 
this  affection  is  very  remarkable,  and  many  hundreds  of  sufferers 
from  it  escape  serious  mischief.  Such  individuals,  however,  live  in 
a  condition  of  risk.  Fatal  complications  are  frequently  excited 
by  such  causes  as  swimming  and  diving,  or  blows  upon  diseased 
ears. 

Treatment- — The  management  of  pei'forative  otorrhcea  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  every  j^ractitioner's  duties,  and  the  indica- 
tions to  be  observed  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Cai'ry  out  strict  cleanliness,  by  having  the  ear  well  syringed 
daily  with  warm  and  dilute  antiseptic  and  astringent  lotions;  the 
surgeon  must  assure  himself  that  this  is  thoroughly  done  with  a 
proper  aural  syringe.  The  ear  should  be  gently  inflated  Ijy  the 
process  of  Politzer  at  the  same  time.  The  condition  of  the  throat 
and  any  nasal  obstruction,  such  as  adenoid  growths,  must  receive 
attention. 

(2)  Remove  sequestra,  if  possible,  and  if  there  be  evidences  of 
granulations  or  polypi,  these  must  be  dealt  with.  In  cases  of 
inefficient  di-ainage,  with  accumulated  discharge  in  the  mastoid  cells, 
make  an  early  and  efficient  opening  into  these  cavities.  The 
opening  of  the  mastoid  cells  is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  as  a 
recognised  treatment  in  profuse  and  persistent  otorrhrea. 

(3)  Attend  carefully  to  the  general  health,  by  the  administration 
of  tonics,  good  diet,  and  especially  climatic  conditions,  and  avoid 
exposure  to  injuries,  cold,  or  sea-bathing  and  diving.   When  discharge 
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has  ceased,  instruct  the  patient  to  cleanse  the  ear  daily  with  dry 
wool,  and  insufflate  some  finely  powdered  boric  acid. 

Wounds  of  the  drum  accidentally  or  designedly  iniiicted  usually 
heal  readily,  and  need  no  treatment,  beyond  powdered  boric  acid 
and  a  cotton-wool  plug  in  the  meatus.  It  is  surprising,  especially  in 
children,  how  many  cases  of  ^perforation  of  the  drum  will  improve 
and  ultimately  get  well  under  simple  cleanliness  and  strict  attention 
to  the  nose  and  throat. 

Dry  treatment  of  otorrhosa. — In  cases  where  the  flow  of  pus 
is  diminishing,  syringing  often  seems  to  do  harm,  and  to  increase  the 
tendency  to  discharge  ;  in  these  circumstances  the  dry  treatment 
is  very  effectual,  the  discharge  being  well  wiped  away  with  pledgets 
of  cotton-wool  wrapped  upon  a  tine  probe  ;  the  canal  is  filled  with 
finely-powdered  boric  acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  alum,  or  these  powders 
mixed  in  different  proportions  with  iodoform.  This  treatment  is 
often  very  effectual.  The  margins  of  a  perforation  may  be  stimulated 
by  painting  on,  with  a  fine  camel-hair  brush,  solutions  of  alum, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  zinc. 

Use  of  astringents. — Solutions  of  astringents  used  in  cases  of 
otorrhoea  must  be  warm  and  very  dilute.  The  salts  of  zinc  or  lead 
are  useful,  and  may  be  mixed  with  carbolic  or  boric  acid. 

Removal  of  remains  of  drum,  and  excision  of  ossicles.- — On 
several  occasions  I  have  extracted  a  carious  malleus  from  the  tym- 
]3anic  cavity  by  slitting  the  drum  downwards  from  a  perforation 
superiorly.  These  operations  require  much  consideration,  and  should 
never  be  attempted  lightly.  The  presence  of  rough  and  carious  ossicles, 
as  detected  by  a  fine  probe,  is  an  important  indication.  I  believe 
that  there  is  much  promise  in  this  operation.  It  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  the  ossicles  are  definitely  carious,  mastoid  antrec- 
tomy being  preferable. 

Danger  of  meddling  ivith  old  cases  of  otorrhosa. — In  cases  of 
what  well  may  be  termed  quiescent  perforation,  where  the  discharge 
is  scanty  or  has  long  ceased,  and  slight  foetor  at  the  meatus  is  the 
only  external  evidence  of  deeper  mischief,  interference  is  especially 
dangerous.  The  parts  are  laden  with  virulent  micro-organisms,  which 
readily  enter  the  vessels  of  any  newly-made  wound.  Hence  the 
removal  of  a  polypus  is  full  of  risk  in  these  cases,  and  syringing 
shovild  always  be  avoided. 

Positions  and  shapes  of  perforations  of  the  drum. — 

Perforations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  infinitely  varied  in  shape, 
size,  and  position.  Round  and  dark  perforations  are  generally  of 
old  date,  recent  perforations  appearing  like  vertical  slits.  An  im- 
portant variety  is  that  of  perforation  in  the  "  membrana  flaccida  " 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  drum.  Discharge  cannot  well  escape,  and 
is  confined  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  especially  in  the  "attic  " 
of  the  tympanum.  The  patient  suffers  from  fever,  pain,  and  drowsi- 
ness, which  are  relieved  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  pus,  but  the 
symptoms  regularly  recur.  From  its  position  and  small  size  this 
perforation  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  here  a  polypus 
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often  originates.  It  is  believed  that  perforations  are  most  couuiion 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  drum  behind  the  liandle  of  tlie  malleus, 
though  there  is  some  ditf'er'ence  of  opinion  regarding  this  point,  and 
the  author  cannot  i-egard  it  as  definitely  settled. 

Use  <»f  iBic  Hi'tifgci»l  iiBi'i>sl>i-aii<;  iia  i>erfoi'ativc  otoi'- 
liitiea. — In  many  cases  of  perforation,  espe- 
cially where  the  drum  is  extensively  de- 
stroyed, a  notable  improvement  to  the  hearing 
may  l)e  effected  by  the  vise  of  an  artihcial 
support,  always  supposing  that  the  stapes  is 
still  in  its  projier  position.  (_)f  the  many 
kinds  of  "  artificial  drums  '  in  vogue  none  are 
so  safe  and  good  as  a  moistened  pellet  of 
cotton-wool,  Avliich  may  well  be  impregnated 
with  boric  acid  or  iodol.  By  means  of  a  light 
pair  of  forceps  this  is  passed  down  to  the  per- 
foration, and  gently  pressed  upon  it  (Fig.  650). 
After  a  few  lessons  the  patient  leai-ns  to  do 
this  himself.  Any  discharge  is  absorbed,  and 
the  jjellet  may  be  removed  every  night  to  be 
i-eplaced  in  tlie  morning.  Many  "artificial 
drums "  are  the  inventions  of  the  claarlatan, 
and  those  made  of  leather,  metals,  or  other 
unyielding  material  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  wool  pellet,  wlien  well  fitted, 
acts  as  a  means  of  conveying  vibrations  to 
the  stapes,  and  so  improving  the  hearing.  It 
absorbs  discharge,  and  keeps  the  canal  clear. 
It  protects  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  against 
cold  and  dust,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  treatment  of 
perforative  otorrhcea. 

Granulations  and  aural  polypi. — An 

aural  jjolypus  is  composed  of  embryonic  con- 
nective or  granulation  tissue  in  various  stages 
of  development,  moulded  by  the  contour  of 
the  canal.  Most  commonly  it  is  soft,  granular 
and  friable,  and  bleeds  easily,  but  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  development  into  true  fibrous 
tissue  is  not  unknown.  Myxomatous  structure 
is  also  met  witli.  These  growths  are  covered  superficially 
squamous  epithelium,  and  commonly  have  their  origin  within  the 
tympanum,  protruding  through  a  perforation  in  the  drum.  In  size 
they  may  be  so  small  as  easily  to  escape  detection,  or  large  enough 
to  protrude  from  the  meatus,  when  their  surface  becomes  epidermic. 
When  of  great  dimensions,  their  weiglit  and  configuration  may  lead 
to  such  attenuation  of  the  pedicle  that  spontaneous  extrusion  may 
eventuate. 

Aui-al  polypi  may  also  originate  in  the  walls  of  tlie  canal,  or  even 
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from  the  drum  itself,  and  are  peculiarly  liable  to  grow  about  a  focus 
of  carious  bone,  or  the  orifice  of  a  fistulous  sinus  from  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  after  cleansing  the  ear  and  well  illu- 
minating it,  but  without  great  care  a  small  polypus  the  size  of  a  bird- 
shot  may  readily  be  overlooked,  and  this  will  keep  up  a  discharge  of 
pus  indefinitely.  True  sarcomatous  polypus  is  exceedingly  rare,  the 
tendency  to  recurrence  observed  in  these  growths  being  generally  due 
to  the  persistence  of  the  conditions  which  produced  them.  Epithelioma 
is  recognised  by  foetid  watery  discharge,  agonising  pain,  inveterate 
increase,  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts,  cachexia,  and  emaciation,  the 
skin  being  congested  and  livid. 

A  large  aural  polypus  is  a  source  of  much  misery,  and  frequently 
of  danger  also,  from  the  retention  of  discharge  behind  it.  There  are 
few  cases  more  urgent  in  this  branch  of  surgery  than  "head 
symptoms  "  supervening  in  a  case  when  discharge  is  blocked  from 
escaping  by  a  polypus. 

Trcatiireiit. — It  will  be  remembered  that  as  these  formations  are 
often  associated  with  caries  of  the  tympanum,  removal  of  them  is 
not  devoid  of  some  risk,  and  considering  that  the  parts  are  bathed  in 
foul  discharges  swarming  with  organisms,  a  fresli  breach  of  surface  may 
readily  be  infected.  Septic  meningitis  is  the  chief  danger  to  be  feared 
from  the  removal  of  an  aural  polypus.  It  is  well  for  some  days  to 
cleanse  the  ear  well  by  careful  syringing  and  soaking  with  dilute 
warm  antiseptic  fluids,  to  which  r-ectitied  spirit  may  be  added  in 
equal  parts,  should  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  By  these  means 
considerable  shrinkage  of  the  growth  will  also  be  eftected.  The 
patient  should  recline  iipon  a  high  couch,  and  the  parts  be  well 
illuminated.  An  assistant  draws  the  pinna  upwards  and  back- 
wards. By  this  means  the  polypus  will  come  into  view,  or,  if  it 
be  small,  a  large  speculum  can  be  inserted,  which  will  allow  of  the 
manipulation  of  instruments  through  it.  The  growth  is  dried  with 
pledgets  of  cotton- wool,  and  its  mobility  and  connections  are  gently 
examined  with  a  fine  probe.  As  a  general  rule,  anjesthetics  are 
used,  though  in  the  case  of  small  growths,  soaking  with  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine  is  usually  sufiicient. 

Removal  with  the  snare. — The  essential  points  in  a  snare  for 
aural  polypus  are  exceeding  delicacy  of  construction  of  the  barrel, 
a  fine  steel  wire  loop,  and  a  handle  which  is  out  of  the  range  of 
vision  of  the  operator.  All  these  conditions  ai'e  well  fulfilled  by  the 
instrument  depicted  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  651).  The 
loop  should  be  passed  well  down  towards  the  pedicle  of  the  gi-owth, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  it  brought  away.  Smart  hajmorrhage 
may  follow,  easily  checked  by  warm  syringing.  The  ear  is  then 
filled  with  powdei'ed  boric  acid,  and  lightly  packed  with  cotton-wool. 

Forceps  operation. — Forceps  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  pat- 
terns are  designed  for  the  removal  of  aural  polj'pi,  and  for  small 
friable  growths  are,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  snare.  The  polypus 
being  seized  by  them  is  well  rotated  on  its  axis  and  then  withdrawn. 
Sessile  growths  may  be  broken  up  and  removed  piecemeal ;  and 
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if  they  originate  in  tlie  walls  of  the  canal,  a  small  sharp  c-urette 
may  be  applied  to  the  spot,  and  the  remains  of  tlie  growth  thus 
eradicated. 

Treatment  by  eseharotics.— For  granulations,  exceedingly  small 
growths,  and  the  remains  of  larger  ones,  caustics  are  useful.  Tliey 
should  1)6  applied  under  a  good  liglit,  to  the  diseased  tissue  only, 
with  a  small  forceps  or  caustic  holder.  Among  the  cliemical 
agents  thus  employed  are  chromic  acid,  potassa  fusa,  chloride  of 
zmc,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  perchloride  of  iron.  I  give  the  pre- 
ference to  chromic  acid,  which  should  be  passed  down  into  the 
tissue  of  the  growth  ;  this  substance  may  be  conveniently  fused  on  the 
end  of  a  prolie.     The  process  may  be  acutely  painful,  and  the  parts 


had  better  be  previously  soaked  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 
Before  applying  the  caustic,  some  operators  lacerate  the  tissue  of 
the  growth  with  fine  forceps.  The  finely-pointed  galvano-cautery 
may  be  used  if  the  operator  has  complete  confidence  in  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  manipulations.  Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
method  of  rotation  has  been  ajiplied  to  large  pedunculated  polypi  ; 
the  growth  being  twisted  on  its  axis  a  certain  number  of  times,  will 
come  away  at  the  time  or  a  few  days  afterwards. 

After  treatment. — The  patient  should  remain  indoors  and  be 
kept  warm  ;  and  for  at  least  some  months  after  the  removal  of  an 
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aural  polypus,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleansing  of 
the  ear,  and  especially  to  the  repeated  destruction  of  any  re- 
appearance of  the  growth  by  caustics.  These  formations  will 
certainly  recur  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  after-treatment. 

Treatment  of  grcmidations. — This  ma}'  be  inferred  from  tlie  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  Fine  curettes  and  the  escharotics  are  especially 
useful,  but  from  the  presence  of  carious  bone,  and  the  likelihood  of 
cerebral  complications,  such  cases  must  be  approached  with  peculiar 
caution.  The  advisability  of  performing  mastoid  antrectomy  should 
always  be  considered.  After  free  drainage  these  growths  will  shrink 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Tinnitus  aurium. — This  is  a  common  aural  sensation  familiar 
to  most  of  us.  It  varies  ii\  character,  and  is  usually  compared  by 
patients  to  noises  frequently  heard  by  them,  as  the  boiling  of  a 
kettlC;  rustling  of  wind  through  trees,  sounding  of  bells,  and  the 
like.  The  caaisation  is  often  quite  obscure.  In  one  class  of  cases 
tlie  tiianitus  is  associated  with  some  evident  disease  of  the  ear,  as 
impacted  wax  or  chronic  middle  ear  catarrh,  with  retraction  of  the 
drum  and  inward  pressure  of  the  stapes  on  the  endolymph.  It  may 
follow  large  doses  of  quinine  or  salicin.  In  another  class  of  cases 
the  symptom  is  connected  with  some  alterations  in  the  conditions  of 
the  blood  or  vessels  :  as  ansemia,  Bright's  disease,  cardiac  mischief,  or 
intra-cranial  aneurysm.  In  yet  another  and  final  class  the  symptom 
is  largely  psychical,  and  associated  with  shock,  fright,  or  especially 
mental  worry.  To  this  class  belong  also  the  "  voices  "  heard  by  the 
insane. 

In  the  treatKiciit  of  this  distressing  malady,  the  indications  to 
be  observed  are  first  to  discover  and  treat  any  conditions  of  the 
ear,  nose,  or  naso-pharynx,  that  could  possibly  produce  the  tin- 
nitus, and  failing  tliis  to  deal  with  any  constitutional  defect  that 
may  be  present.  The  bromides  with  camphor  mixture  are  often 
useful,  hydrobromic  acid  in  full  doses  has  been  lauded,  and  so 
has  a  powder  composed  of  small  doses  of  quinine  and  morphia. 
Galvanism  will  occasionally  relieve  cases  associated  with  chronic 
middle  ear  deafness.  In  desperate  instances,  when  the  membrane 
is  retracted,  when  the  tubes  are  obstructed,  and  when  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  stapes  is  unduly  exerted,  the  drum  has  been  ex- 
cised, or  a  free  opening  made  in  it  with  the  galvano-cautery.  Cases 
are  recorded  by  American  writers,  showing  marked  relief  after 
excision  of  the  drum  to  remove  mechanical  pressure.  Lastly,  in 
incurable  cases,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  the  patient  may  be  consoled 
with  the  reflection  that  time  will  usually  ameliorate  his  condition. 

Diseases  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  perceptive  apparatus, 
(.'a&isatioii. — It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  these  atiiec- 
tions  are  rare  as  compared  with  affections  of  the  external  and 
middle  ear.  The  pathology  of  them  is  often  ill  understood,  but 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  internal  ear  is  liable,  like  the  retina, 
to  damage  from  luemorrhage  and  inflammatory  exudations.  Con 
genital  deficiency  is  found  in  some  cases,  and  tumours  at  the  base  of 
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the  brain  near  the  corpora  qiiadrlgemina  may  cause  bLhiteral  nerve 
<lea£nes8.  The  auditory  nerve  may  also  be  damaged  in  its  dis- 
tribution by  basal  meningitis,  new  growths,  or  gross  injury,  as  fracture 
of  the  base  of  skull.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  nerve  deaf- 
ness may  follow  shock,  as  a  great  fright,  or  grief,  or  personal 
calamity.  Ansemic  women,  exhausted  by  pregnancies  and  suckling, 
not  infrequently  suffer  from  nerve  deafness,  and  this  condition,  like 
other  obscure  nervous  maladies,  is  present  in  hysteria.  A  certain 
number  of  women  become  deaf  at  the  period  of  the  menopause. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  no  distinct  cause  can  be  traced. 
Nerve  deafness,  due  to  hiemorrhage  or  inflammatory  effusions,  is 
found  in  syphilis,  acquired  or  congenital,  after  the  specific  fevers, 
especially  mumps,  and  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  ha^morrhagic 
affections  dependent  upon  vascular  degeneration.  "  Concussions  " 
of  the  labyrinth  may  also  pi'oduce  auditoiy  nerve  degeneration, 
and  this  explains  the  nerve  deafness  of  Iwiler-niakcrs,  deafness  after 
the  explosion  of  hea^■y  guns,  and  the  like.  Nerve  deafness  may 
also  be  caused  by  advanced  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  as  perforative 
otorrhcea,  the  morbid  processes  spreading  inwards. 

I>iag:ii»<>$i<». — Nerve  deafness  due  to  syphilis  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  other  evidences  of  that  malady,  congenital  or  acquired, 
which  should  always  be  looked  for  in  these  cases.  Nerve  deafness  is 
usually  sudden  in  onset ;  the  patient  hears  worse  in  a  noise,  best  in 
a  quiet  room.  The  early  synq^toms  of  the  affection  may  be  associated 
with  vomiting  and  intense  cerebral  }iain  and  vertigo,  a  group  of 
symptoms  to  which  the  term  Meniere's  disease  has  often  been  loosely 
applied.  Above  all  things,  a  large  tuning-fork  is  not  heard  through 
the  cranial  bones,  or  if  at  all,  feebly,  and  the  fork  may  be  heard  at 
the  meatus  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  heard  upon  the  bones  of  the 
head.  These  symptoms,  if  certainly  present,  ])oint  undoubtedly  to 
nerve  lesion.  In  cases  where  a  patient  is  so  deaf  that  he  cannot  hear 
even  by  shouting  against  the  ear,  nerve  deafness  is  generally  present. 

Te'catiDieiit. — It  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  auditory  nerve 
deafness  belongs  largely  to  the  domain  of  general  medicine,  and 
whether  any  treatment  should  be  instituted,  or  of  what  nature, 
depends  largely  on  the  estimate  the  sui'geon  forms  of  the  pathological 
conditions  present. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Electricity 
has  been  much  vaunted,  but  appears  to  be  of  little  real  use.  The 
nerve  deafness  of  acquired  syphilis  is  more  ho]ieful,  and  in  such  cases 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpine  will  sometimes  prove  of 
benefit.  Politzer,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  remedy,  points 
out  that  it  is  only  of  use  in  cases  of  nerve  deafness.  The  drug 
probably  acts  by  causing  exudation  of  serum  from  the  vessels,  and 
firomoting  tissue  change,  but  its  real  clinical  value  is  extremely 
limited.  Some  few  cases  of  labyrinthine  deafness  from  other  cau.ses 
seem  also  to  improve  under  this  remedy.  One-tenth  grain  may  be 
injected  subcutaneously  under  the  skin  of  the  arm  once  a  day,  and  the 
dose  be  gradually  increased  to  -J  or  |  grain.    Diii'ing  the  salivation, 
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diaphoresis,  and  temporary  exhaustion  which  may  follow,  the  patient 
should  lie  down  and  be  well  cov^ered  with  rugs  or  blankets.  The 
nerve  deafness  of  congenital  syphilis  is,  in  my  experience,  always 
incurable.  Some  cases  of  nerve  deafness  in  syphilis  are  due  to  the 
pressure  of  inflammatory  exudation  on  the  larger  terminal  twigs  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  Facial  paralysis  may  then  co-exist.  Such  cases 
may  improve  under  mercury  and  the  "  iodides." 

Deaf  mutisin. — Deaf  mutes  arrange  themselves  into  two 
classes  : — (1 )  Thosa  who  have  never  learned  to  use  articulate  language ; 
(2)  those  who  have  learned  to  speak,  but  who  having  been  after- 
wards rendered  deaf,  have  rapidly  forgotten  the  art.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  these  cases  much  pains  and  attention  should  be  bestowed, 
and  it  is  well  to  examine  them  at  intervals  on  different  occasions 
before  pronouncing  a  definite  opinion. 

In  connection  with  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned  congenital 
imperfections,  frequently  the  result  of  marriages  of  consanguinity, 
and  that  want  of  cerebral  development  which  is  best  exemplified  in 
the  lower  classes  of  idiots. 

In  the  second  class  may  be  noticed  deafness  from  scarlatinous 
otitis  media  and  especially  hereditary  syphilis.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  a  young  child,  rendered  deaf,  loses  the  power  of  speech, 
and  in  such,  early  education  by  the  "  lip  method  "  should  at  once 
be  undertaken.  The  details  cannot  here  be  explained.  The  time 
taken  will  depend  iipon  the  child's  intelligence,  and  the  age  he  is 
entered  for  instruction.  Five  to  seven  years  is  no  uncommon 
period,  but  the  results  usually  well  repay  the  trouble  bestowed. 

Hysterical  and  feigned  deafness. — Deafness  is  occasionally 

complained  of  by  hysterical  girls,  and  will  be  diagnosed  by  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  organic  disease,  and  the  concomitant 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  In  these  cases  the  tuning-fork  tests  are  seldom 
answered  intelligibly,  and  time  usually  clears  up  the  true  nature  of 
the  case.  The  same  doubts  arise  in  these  cases  in  diagnosing  hysteria 
from  real  disease,  that  occur  in  other  circumstances.  The  hear- 
ing usually  returns  as  suddenly  as  the  patient  declai'es  it  was  lost. 
Feigned  deafness  is  not  uncommon  in  those  seeking  compensation 
after  accidents,  and  in  soldiers  who  wish  to  obtain  discharge. 
Bilateral  feigned  deafness  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect,  and  the 
tuning-fork  test  will  prove  the  best  guide.  Simulated  unilateral 
deafness  is  more  easy  to  recognise.  Among  the  many  methods 
advocated,  one  may  especially  be  mentioned.  A  bin-aural  stethoscope 
is  applied  to  the  patient's  ears,  and  the  tube  leading  to  the  sound 
ear  is  blocked  privately  with  wood.  A  sentence  is  now  whispered 
into  the  cup,  and  the  patient  is  requested  to  write  down  the  words 
he  heai'S.  If  he  asserts  that  he  heai's  nothing  his  case  is  probably 
genuine.  Supposing  he  asserts  that  he  hears  the  sentence  or  part 
of  it,  the  tube  is  now  removed  from  the  sound  ear,  a,nd  the  patient 
made  to  block  the  canal  with  his  finger.  The  sentence  is  again 
whispered  into  the  cup,  when  the  malingerer  will  declare  he  hears 
nothing,  as  the  tube  he  supposed  he  heard  with  before  is  removed. 
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Few  malingerers  are  aware  tliat  in  middle  ear  deafness  the  fork  is 
heard  best  on  the  deaf  side — and  by  repeated  tests,  such  contra- 
dictory statements  are  arrived  at  tliat  grave  suspicion  is  raised. 
These  cases  are,  however,  often  very  complex,  and  demand  the  most 
repeated  and  careful  examination  before  giving  evidence  regarding 
tliem  in  a  court  of  law. 

Apparatus  for  improving  hearing.— All  "ear  trumpets," 
"  acoustic  tubes,"  and  other  ap])aratus  are  quite  useless  in  cases  of 
nerve  deafness.  As  a  rule,  if  the  sounds  of  a  large  fork  can  be  well 
heard  through  the  bones,  an  ear  trumpet  will  improve  the  defect. 
The  smaller  and  more  inconspicuous  the  trumpet,  the  less  is  its 
practical  utility.  Instruments  like  the  "audiphone"  are  more  in- 
teresting physiologically  than  useful  surgically.  In  cases  of  incuraljle 
middle  ear  deafness — and  they  are  not  few — the  patient  should 
apply  to  a  surgical  instrument  maker  of  repute,  and  be  fitted  with 
that  form  of  trumpet  which,  after  comparative  experiment,  seems 
to  suit  his  case  best.  He  should  avoid  advertised  apjiliances,  which 
are  generally  inferior,  always  costly,  and  sometiriies  harmful. 


XLII.    DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

By  a.  MARMADUKE  SHEILD,  M.B.  C.intab.,  F.E.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 


Anterior  rhinoscopy. — A  good  light  is  essential  for  the  proper 
examination  of  the  nose.  Bright  daylight,  or  the  rays  from  a  power- 
ful lamp,  may  be  reflected  into  the  nares  from 
a  forehead  mirror,  or  a  small  electric  lamp 
may  be  fixed  by  a  band  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  surgeon.  The  patient  being  seated  in  a 
chair,  the  observer  tilts  up  the  end  of  the  nose 
with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  as  the 
head  of  the  patient  falls  backwards,  he  inspects 
the  septum  and  the  inferior  meatus.  By  in- 
clining the  head  laterally, the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  may  be  well  brought  into  view  and  also 
the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinal.  A 
nasal  speculum  (Figs.  652  and  653)  may  now 
be  introduced,  and  the  examination  repeated, 
any  discharge  being  carefully  mopped  away 
with  pledgets  of  wool  twisted  upon  a  pi-obe, 
and  its  nature,  apparent  source,  and  morbid 
odour  carefully  observed.  In  this  way, 
using  a  good  light,  and  especially  by  inclining 
the  head  of  the  patient  in  different  directions,  a 
good  view  of  the  inferior  meatus,  the  septum, 
the  lower  turbinal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  turbinal  is  obtained.  In  roomy  noses, 
witli  full  dilatation  and  a  good  light,  the  in- 
ferior meatus  may  be  illuminated  so  that  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  comes  into  view.  More 
than  this  the  examiner  may  not  certainly  see. 
Examination  is  much  facilitated  hy  spraying  a 
little  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  into  the 
nares.  This  causes  shrinkage  of  the  mucous 
membrane  over  the  turbinals,  especially  when 
it  is  morbidly  hypersemic  or  swollen.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  anterior  rhinoscopy,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  observer  to  be  acquainted 


;.  652.  —  Praeiikol's 
Nasal  Speculum. 
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Duplay's  Nasal  Speculum. 


with  the  appeai-auce  of  the  interior  of  the  nares  iu  those 
who  sutler  from  no  symptoms  of  nasal  disease.  He  will  ))e 
surprised  at  the  diversities  in  size  and  foi-mation  of  the  lower 
turbinal,  and  at  the  frequency  of  septal  deformities,  in  persons 
who  siifl'er  no  inconvenience  whatever  from  such 
ditioiis. 

Posterior  rhinoscopy. — Examination  of  the 
posterior  nares  with    a  mirror  is  more  difficult 
lan   anterior  rhinoscopy,  and  in  children  and 
•vous  persons  is  frequently  impossible.  Momen- 
ry  glimpses  of  the  parts  are  indeed  obtained,  but 
observations  founded  on  these  are  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  lead  to  erroneous 
diagnosis.    In  cases  where  an  accurate 
examination  is  of  great  importance,  as 
in  some  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  poly- 
pus, the  palate  should  be  cocainised 
and  drawn  well  forwards  by  means  of  a 
Hat  elastic  Ijand,  passed  in  the  eye  of  a 
soft  (Jacques)  catheter  through  the  in- 
ferior meatus    into  the  pharynx,  and 
tied    in   a  knot  over  the   upper  lip. 
Several  examinations  ai'e  often  advantageous  in  important  cases. 

The  rhinoscoj^ic  mii-rors  should  be  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  if  ihey  are  movable  on  the  handle  so  that  the  angle  of  the 
mirror  admits  of  alteration  it  will  be  convenient  (Fig.  654).  The 
tongue  should  be  depressed  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
mirror  slipped  into  the  space  between  the  uvula  and  the  right 
faucial  pillar.  Touching  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  uvula,  or  the 
pharynx,  is  certain  to  excite  retching  and  movements  of  the  palate. 
The  parts  seen  on  a  successful  examination  are  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  middle  and  lower  turbinals,  the  middle  meatus,  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  fossa  of  Rosenniuller,  with  the  orifices 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes  (Fig.  65")). 

Exploration  by  the  tiiig;ei% — The  tinger  passed  behind  the 
soft  palate,  under  ani«sthesia  or  the  cocaine  spray,  will  often  give 
more  accurate  information  than  the  rhinoscope.  The  exact  con- 
nections of  a  tumour  can  be  thus  well  explored,  a  small  polypus 
detected,  the  existence  of  adenoid  growths  verified,  and  undue 
hypertrophy  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  turbinals  easily 
diagnosed  Ijy  the  educated  finger. 

Tranf^illiiiiiiaiatioii. — If  a  powerful  electric  lamp  (Keyring's) 
be  lield  in  the  shut  mouth  in  a  dark  room,  a  remarkable  trans- 
lucency  of  the  bones  of  the  face  is  produced.  This  method  is 
especially  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  antral  empyema,  which  often 
produces  a  How  of  yellow  pus  from  one  nostril.  When  the  lamp 
is  held  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  frontal  sinuses  are 
illuminated,  but  in  the  cases  I  have  observed,  to  a  slight  extent. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  so  thick  in  certain  individuals,  that 
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illumination  is  very  feeble.  I  have  known  opacity  shown,  when 
no  pus  was  found  on  exploi-ation.  (See  p.  926,  Vol.  I.)  At 
present,  transillumination  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  diagnostic 
aid  in  cases  of  supposed  disease  of  the  frontal  sinus  or  antrum.  It 
can  scarcely  be  certainly  relied  upon. 

Injuries  of  the  nose. —  Wonnch  of  the  nose  present  nothing 


Fig.  654. — RUinoscoiie,  witli  movable  Mirror. 

special.  When  portions  of  the  organ  are  extensively  detached, 
they  should  never  be  cut  away.  Accurate  adjustment  with  fine 
horsehair  or  silkworm-gut  sutures  is  very  essential,  and  speedy 
union  occurs.  Wounds  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossae  by  pointed 
instruments  are  of  extreme  importance,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  overlooked  in  accidental  or  homicidal  cases, 

and  the  frequent  implication 
'  of  the  venous  sinu.ses,  men- 

inges 01'  brain,  in  fatal  septic 
i      ,  '  '^"""X  inflammation. 

'  Complete  removal  of  the 

nose,  a  mutilation  still  prac- 
tised among  savage  tribes, 
needs  one  of  the  operations 
included  under  the  term 
rhinoplasty. 

Fractures    of    the  nose 
are   common,   especially  in 

rig.  6.05. -Parts  seeu  iu  Posterior  Rbinoscupy,      children,    and    may  involve 

with  a  Hypertropiiic  Growtii  on  the  Middle    ^he  nasal  bones  or  the  Sep- 

TurLimai.  .  i 

tum,  and  m  some  cases  the 
fracture  may  extend  across  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
or  into  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  It  is  of  importance  carefully  to 
examine  any  case  of  supposed  fracture  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
under  ansesthesia,  and  rectify  any  deformity  or  displacemenc  of  the 
septum  that  may  have  occurred.  The  nostrils  may  then  be  plugged 
with  rolls  of  oiled  lint,  or  splints  should  be  worn  (Fig.  656),  until 
imion  has  taken  place.  A  Avell-moulded  external  splint  of  sheet 
lead  is  often  useful  in  these  cases,  and  so  is  guttapercha  fitted 
round  the  head  and  down  over  the  nose.  The  bones  can  usually  be 
levered  into  position  with  the  fingers  or  flat-bladed  forceps,  without 
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incising  the  external  parts.  Many  troublesome  deformities  of  the 
nose  in  adults  are  due  to  neglect  of  a  "  broken  nose  "  in  early 
childhood,  and  this  subject  demands  the  most  careful  attention  of 
every  practitioner. 

Epistaxis. — Hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  should  always,  unless  in  extremely  urgent  cases,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  symptom,  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained  iDefore  treatment 
is  instituted. 

The  student  must  remember  that  blood,  especially  when  small  in 
amount,  will  pass  through  the  posterior  nares,  and  being  swallowed 
and  vomited,  or  passed  per  anum,  m&y  simulate  serious  disease  of 
the  stomach  or  intestinal  tract,  or  produce  a  progressive  ansemia  hard 
otherwise  to  explain.  The  "  coughing  up "  and  expectoration  of 
clots  of  dark  venous  blood  should  always  lead  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  pharynx  and  nose,  especialh'  when  clots  of  a  like  nature 
are  seen  hanging;  about 
the  turbinals.  This  points 
strongly  to  a  nasal  cause 
for  the  bleeding. 

The  principal  causes 
of  epistaxis  may  be  enume- 
rated as  follows  : — 

(1)  Injuries,  as  surgical 
operations,  blows  on  the 
nose,  or  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Im- 
pacted rough  foreign 
bodies. 

(2)  Ulcerations  in 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  glanders,  or  perforating  ulcer  of  the  septum, 
and  especially  a  small  ulcer  forming  from  irritation  on  the  projec- 
tion of  a  deformed  septum.  This  may  be  a  mere  erosion  opening 
into  a  vein,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked.  An  erosion  on  the 
septum  nasi  is  a  most  important  cause  of  obstinate  epistaxis. 

(3)  Congestions,  alterations  in  the  blood  or  vessels.  This  com- 
prises a  very  large  class.  Here  we  may  especially  mention  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  the  congestion  of  pneumonia,  the  early  and  "  critical  " 
stages  of  fevers,  obstructive  mitral  disease,  alcoholic  plethora, 
mechanical  obstrixction  from  thoracic  aneurysm  and  other  tumours 
and  the  epistaxis  of  intense  dyspncea,  as  in  "  whooping  cough."  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  epistaxis  is  distinctly  salutary,  and  should 
not  be  checked.  Hiiemorrhage  from  degeneration  of  the  vessels  is 
found  in  atheroma  and  the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  epi- 
staxis from  altered  conditions  of  the  blood  in  such  affections  as 
purpura,  pernicious  amemia,  and  leucocytha^mia.  In  the  hannorrliagic 
diathesis  repeated  epistaxis  is  common. 

(4)  Vicarious  menstruation.  This  is  more  rare  than  is  generally 
supposed,  yet  cases  are  related  which  seem  to  place  its  occurrence 
beyond  doubt. 

I  2 
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(5)  Xew  growths.  In  this  important  class  must  especially  be 
placed  sarcomatous  polypus,  whether  tirm  and  tibrous,  or  soft  and 
fungating.  The  so-called  fibrous  tumour  of  the  naso  pharynx  is  in 
most  cases  a  periosteal  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  and  the  hemorrhage 
from  this  form  of  growth  is  so  repeated  and  persistent  as  to  lead  to 
anfemia,  and  to  form  a  significant  symptom  of  the  disease.  Epithe- 
lioma, whether  cylindrical  or  squa- 
mous, may  give  rise  to  epistaxis, 
and  so  may  nsevoid  growths  ;  bat 
bleeding  is  very  rare  in  gelatinous 
polypus,  unless  the  growth  has 
been  lacerated  by  instruments. 

Diagnosis  of  cause. — Unilateral 
epistaxis  is  probably  due  to  a  local 
cause.  Bilateral  epistaxis,  or  alter- 
nate bleeding  from  either  nostril, 
indicates  a  constitutional  cause, 
and  in  many  of  these  cases  such 
symptoms  as  headache,  or  a  gene- 
ral feeling  of  discomfort,  relieved 
by  the  bleeding,  are  common.  The 
source  of  dark-coloured  blood  is 
usually  from  a  septal  vein,  while 
arterial  epistaxis  is  very  significant 
of  a  sarcomatous  growth.  Many 
sufierers  from  repeated  and  severe 
epistaxis  are  ob^•iously  the  sub- 
jects of  one  of  the  above  -  men- 
tioned constitutional  diseases,  which  come  under  the  care  of  the 
physician.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  always  wise  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 
Epistaxis  in  aged  people,  the  subjects  of  vascular  degeneration,  is 
often  a  precursor  of  intra-cranial  or  intra-ocular  hsemorrhages. 
Blood  and  discharge  passing  from  one  nostril  usually  point  to  ulcera- 
tion or  necrosis,  and  in  children  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
Difficult  cases  for  diagnosis  are  those  where  the  bleeding  is  repeated, 
small  in  amount,  and  the  blood  trickles  down  the  pharynx.  In  such 
too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  local  examination,  and  a  small 
erosion  opening  into  a  vein  will  frequently  be  detected.  The  bleed- 
ing may  often  be  "  started  "  and  its  source  ascertained  by  stroking 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum  with  a  tiny  sponge  on  a  probe. 

Treatment. — Slight  epistaxis  may  be  treated  by  the  familiar 
remedies  of  cold,  syringing  with  iced  water,  or  the  application  of  an 
ice-bag  to  the  spine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  syringing  and  external 
application  of  hot  water  have  also  roved  efficacious.  Plugging  the 
nares  is  often  resorted  to  quite  needlessly,  and  if  the  following 
method  be  adopted,  the  surgeon  will  seldom  have  recourse  to  it.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  a  sitting  position,  if  possible,  before  aii  open 
window,  and  the  feet  and  legs  may  be  placed  in  warm  watei",  or 
wrapped  in  hot  cloths.    Digital  pressure  may  be  applied  at  the  same 


Fig.  657.— Cooper  Rose's  inflatable  intra 
nasal  Tampon  for  Epistaxis. 
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time  to  tlie  facial  arteries,  or  an  elastic  band  passed  round  the  head, 
over  the  upper  lip,  and  under  the  occiput.    This  is  a  valuable  and 
simple  adjunct,  and  in  combination  with  position  will  usually  prove 
efficacious.    In  cases  of  repeated  epistaxis  from  congestive  conditions, 
free  vv^atery  purgation  is  very  efficacious.     Drugs  which   tend  to 
constrict  the  smaller  vessels,  as  ergot  and  digitalis,  will  often  be 
indicated.     The  use  of  a  10  per  cent,  cocaine  spray  is  advisable. 
This  remedy  constricts  the  vessels,  and  facilitates  local  examination. 
Astringents  should  be  applied,  if  possible,  to  the  bleeding  spot  itself 
by  means  of  a  probe  and  cotton-wool.  Turpentine,  hamamelis,  tannic 
acid,  or  the  iron  solutions  may  be  used  in  this  way,  but  powerful 
astringents  should  never  be  applied  carelessly  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  nasal  cavities.    Disastrous  results  have  followed  this  practice. 
Plugging  the  nares  will  become  needful  only  in  very  bad  cases,  and  this 
proceeding  is  best  carried  out  by  the  ijidiarubber  tampon,  carried  into 
position  by  forceps  (Fig.  657).   When  this  is  not  olitainable,  the  nares 
must  be  plugged  by  the  aid  of  a  soft  Jacques  catheter  or  Bellocq's  sound 
(Fig.  658).  The  former  instrument  is  infinitely  preferable  as  being  soft 
and  comfortable  to  the  patient.    An  opening  like  the  eye  of  a  needle 
being  made  at  the  end  of  tlie  catheter,  this  is  threaded  with  a  long 
piece  of  soft  strong  silk.    The  instrument  is  passed  rapidly  along 
the  floor  of  the  nares,  and  pushed  ojiwards  imtil  its  point  appears 
behind  the  soft  palate.    Tiie  Hexible  catheter  is  readily  seized  with 
forceps,  and  brought  into  the  mouth,  when  the  silk  can  be  secured 
and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  leaving  a  loop  of  silk  hanging  out  of 
the  mouth,  and  a  double 
thread  from    the  nostril. 
A  soft  Turkey  sponge  of 
appropriate  size,  well  im- 
pregnated with  powdered 
Iwric    acid,    is   now  tied 
upon  the  silk,  and  manipu- 
lated  into   jjosition  with 
the  forefinger,  and  by  trac- 
tion through  the  nostril. 

A  similar  piece  of  sponge         "        Fig.  (as.-Beiiocq's  soumi. 
is    passed    well    into  the 
anterior   nares,    and  the 

double  silk  firmly  tied  over  it.  Finally,  the  loop  of  silk  from  the 
mouth  and  the  two  ends  from  the  nostril  can  be  loosely  attached  at 
tlie  angle  of  the  mouth  for  purposes  of  ultimate  withdrawal.  The  plugs 
soon  get  foul,  and  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain 
after  the  second  day.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  impregnation 
of  the  sponges  with  boric  acid,  and  the  avoidance  of  strong  and 
caustic  astringents.  The  practice  of  placing  a  plug  steeped  in 
perchloride  of  iron  in  the  posterior  nares  is  responsible  for  many 
cases  of  purulent  otitis  media.  In  removing  the  plugs,  it  is  well 
thoroughly  to  loosen  them  before  withdrawal,  by  warm  syringing 
witli  boric  acid  lotion. 
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Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose. — All  kinds  of  materials  may 
be  pushed  into  the  nose  by  children,  hysterical  subjects,  and  lunatics  ; 
and  in  such  patients  a  unilateral  purulent  nasal  discharge  will  generally 
point  to  a  foreign  body.  Among  common  substances  introduced  may 
be  mentioned  buttons,  pebbles,  glass  beads,  fruit  stones,  beans  or  peas, 
pieces  of  paper,  or  an  extracted  temporary  tooth.  Splinters  of  wood  or 
metal  may  gain  access  to  the  nose  or  its  accessory  sinuses  in  severe 
injuries  of  the  face,  as  those  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun ;  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  examination  of  the  deeper  parts 
of  such  wounds  with  the  finger,  before  the  soft  parts  are  united. 
Vomited  matters — as  pieces  of  meat  or  fruit — may  enter  the  nose 
posteriorly,  and  in  this  way  a  round  worm  (ascaris  lumbricoides) 
has  been  removed  from  the  nares. 

Lastly,  maggots  have  been  found  in  the  nasal  cavities,  especially 
in  cases  of  ozasna  and  necrosis.  This  disgusting  complication  is  not 
common  in  England.  The  symptoms  in  related  cases  seem  to  have 
been  exceedingly  severe,  and  included  agonising  pain,  profuse  bloody 
and  purulent  discharge,  severe  cellular  inflammation,  with  formation 
of  abscess  and  sinus,  destruction  of  the  eyes,  and  even  death  from 
meningitis. 

Ekinoliths. — With  foreign  bodies  may  conveniently  be  con- 
sidered rhinoliths.  These  formations  vary  in  size,  shape,  and 
consistence,  but  are  usually,  when  cleaned,  of  phosphatic  appearance, 
almond-shaped,  white  in  colour  or  covered  with  altered  blood,  and 
slightly  tuberculated  and  rough  on  the  surface.  They  are  composed 
of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  nasal  discharge,  chlorides  and 
carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphates  and  carbonates  of 
calcium.  Usually  a  small  foreign  body,  as  the  testa  of  a  bean  or 
pea,  forms  the  nucleus.  When  of  very  large  size,  rhinoliths  have 
been  known  to  cause  nasal  deformity,  epiphora,  and  severe  neuralgia. 

Aiag'iiosis. — The  history  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  is  seldom 
conclusive,  and  in  children  is  generally  absent.  Such  symptoms  as 
unilateral  nasal  discharge,  severe  neuralgia,  or  epiphora  and  external 
deformity,  should  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  nose.  In 
children  anajstliesia  is  needful,  and  the  offending  substance  may  be 
felt,  if  not  seen.  Rhinoliths,  or  pieces  of  necrosed  bone,  may  be 
diagnosed  by  the  rough  sensation  given  to  the  probe.  Most  foreign 
bodies  are  found  in  the  inferior  meatus,  and  ai'e  easily  visible 
anteriorly  on  full  illumination. 

Treatment. — Removal  is  always  indicated,  and  the  appropriate 
instruments,  as  small  scoops,  forceps,  and  blunt  hooks,  need  careful 
selection  for  each  individual  case.  Anesthetics  are  generally  essential, 
and  the  parts  should  be  Avell  dilated  and  illuminated.  When  the  foreign 
body  is  not  visible,  manipulation  by  the  left  forefinger  in  the  posterior 
nares,  with  the  forceps  or  scoop  anteriorly,  is  often  eiiectual.  'J'he 
offending  substance  may  be  pushed  into  the  naso-phar^mx,  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  then  fall  into  the  air-passages  of 
an  unconscious  patient.  Rhinoliths,  when  of  large  size,  may  necessitate 
crushing  before  extraction,  with  powerful  forceps,  and  in  some  cases 
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external  incision  has  been  practised.  In  the  treatment  of  parasites, 
the  free  use  of  cliloroform,  both  in  the  foiin  of  vajaour  and  also  in 
dilute  solution,  has  been  found  efficacious,  and  this  may  be  associated 
with  mechanical  dislodijment  by  powerful  syringing  with  warm 
solutions  of  carljolic  acid  or  perch loride  of  mercury.  In  all  manipu- 
lations of  instruments  witliin  tlie  nose,  peculiar  caution  as  to  care 
and  gentleness  should  be  used,  especially  near  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
foss;e. 

Ozsena. — By  the  term  ozR'iia  is  anderstood  a  dischai-ge  from 
the  nose,  associated  with  an  offensive  odour.  The  amount  of 
discharge  and  its  nature,  and  the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  odour, 
vary  greatly,  and  careful  attention  to  these  considerations  may 
afford  a  clue  to  the  causation  of  the  symptom.  The  odour  of  most 
cases  of  bad  and  typical  ozaena  is  of  a  peculiar  musty  nature,  which, 
when  once  recognised,  is  not  easily  forgotten.  It  renders  the 
patient  an  object  of  disgust  to  those  around  him,  and  pi'events  him 
from  getting  any  employment  or  occupation. 

€aiii«>ation  a«i<l  patBiolog-y.  —  It  is  obvious  that  any 
nasal  discharge  may  have  some  amount  of  disagreealde  odour. 
If  the  term  "  ozwna "  be  loosely  employed,  such  causes  of 
purulent  discharge  from  the  nose  as  ulcerations  from  foreign 
bodies,  syphilis,  abscess  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  or  alveolar 
abscess  about  the  roots  of  the  upper  incisors,  bursting  on  the  floor 
of  the  nose,  may  receive  mention.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases 
the  patient  is  very  conscious  of  the  disgusting  odour,  for  his  sense 
of  smell  is  not  lost. 

Instances  where  the  fcetor  is  xevy  abominable,  rendering 
the  patient  an  object  of  dislike  to  tliose  about  him,  to  which  alone 
the  term  oztena  should  l)e  applied,  are  usually  caused  hy  two 
conditions.  The  first  is  a  diseased  state  of  tlie  nasal  mucous 
memljrane,  associated  with  deficient  secretion,  collection  of  crusts, 
and  inspissated  discharge.  The  other  is  the  presence  of  deep 
ulceration,  especially  when  associated  with  necrosis  of  bone  or 
cartilage,  in  acquired  or  congenital  sy]ihilis,  or  after  injui'ies  in 
tuberculous  subjects.  The  worst  examples  of  ozsena  are  associated 
with  the  first  cause,  and  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  bone 
disease  is  present  in  all  these  cases,  which  is  the  common  assumption. 
The  condition  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  above  spoken  of  is 
peculiar,  and  the  true  pathology  of  it  obscure.  The  essential 
changes  in  the  lining  membrane  that  have  been  described  in  this 
disease  (atrophic  rhinitis)  may  be  thus  summarised.  Fatty  de- 
generation and  atrophy  of  the  surface  and  gland  epithelium,  and 
finally,  also  of  the  glands  themselves.  Increase  of  connective  tissue 
with  shrinkage  and  ol^literation  of  tlie  venous  channels.  Diminution 
of  serous  exudation  and  collection  of  inspissated  crusts  in  conse- 
quence. The  greatest  diflPerence  of  opinion  exists  among  authors  as 
to  the  commencement  of  this  atlection.  Most  are  agi'eed  that  it  is 
the  later  stage  of  a  catarrhal  process,  associated  with  purulent  dis- 
charge and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium.     Atrophic  rhinitis  may 
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thus  be  a  sequel  of  the  purulent  rhinitis  of  dirty  and  ill-nourished 
children.  Micro-organisms  have  been  described  by  Lowenberg  and 
others,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  malady  they  may  be 
associates  rather  than  originatoi's  of  it.  The  well-known  offensive 
odour  of  certain  organisms,  as  bacillus  fcetidus,  is,  however,  very 
significant  in  tliis  connection  (p.  12,  Vol.  I.).  The  affection  is  often 
termed  "  strumous,"  but  with  hardly  sufHcient  reason,  though  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  poor  and  delicate  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  ty]3ical  cases  in  healthy  country  people,  where 
there  was  no  evidence  either  of  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  The  subjects 
of  it  have  usually  flattened  noses  and  wide  nares ;  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  those  who  have  well-arched  noses.  It  seems  generally  agreed 
that  the  atrophic  state  of  the  membrane  and  of  the  glands  so  diminishes 
the  serous  exudation  as  to  lead  to  inspissation  of  the  discharge, 
and  to  cause  it  to  hang  about  the  nasal  cavities  in  stinking  masses 
of  greenish  adherent  crusts,  which  may  subsequently  erode  the 
subjacent  atrophic  membrane,  and  are  peculiarly  diagnostic.  The 
naso-pharynx  is  also  diy  and  glazed,  and  greenish  adherent  crusts 
of  the  same  nature  may  be  seen  in  this  situation.  Chronic  laryng- 
itis has  been  noted  in  some  cases,  and  also  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear.  The  general  health  is  usually  below  par,  the  patients 
being  pale,  depressed,  and  ansemic.  Complete  anosmia  is  commonly 
present. 

Ozasna  connected  with  necrosis,  especially  syphilitic  necrosis,  is 
associated  with  a  more  profuse  yellow  discharge  than  we  find  in 
atrophic  rhinitis.  The  odour  is,  if  possible,  more  penetrating  and 
nauseating,  but  is  yet  of  somewhat  a  different  nature ;  deep  ulcers 
and  necrosed  bone  can  generally  be  detected  on  examination,  and 
these  may  be  covered  with  black  adherent  crusts. 

Treatment. — The  indications  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  ozsena  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Remove  any  local  condition  that  may 
cause  the  disease,  as  foreign  bodies,  masses  of  necrosed  bone,  or 
disintegrating  soft  tissues,  masses  of  crusts  and  inspissated  secretion. 
(2)  Carry  out  disinfection  and  cleanliness  of  the  nasal  cavities.  (3) 
Apply  remedies  to  the  diseased  mucous  membrane,  and  attend  care- 
fully to  the  general  health  and  dietary.  (4)  Treat  any  constitutional 
diathesis  that  may  be  present. 

Definite  cure  of  ozsena  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  when  the  cause 
can  be  thoroughly  removed,  and  the  most  favourable  results  will 
therefore  follow  the  abstraction  of  a  loose  sequestrum,  foreign  body, 
or  rhinolith,  and  the  ordinary  constitutional  and  local  treatment 
for  syphilis.  In  the  ozcena  of  atrophic  rhinitis  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  definite  cure  can  be  promised,  but  it  is  certain  that  such  ameliora- 
tion of  the  symptoms  can  be  brought  about  as  to  place  the  patient 
in  comparative  comfort.  The  severity  of  this  malady  is  also  much 
lessened  by  the  advance  of  age.  Local  treatment  must  be  most  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  carried  out,  if  needful  by  the  surgeon  himself. 
The  loosening  and  removal  of  the  crusts  is  best  effected  by  the  use 
of  the  nasal  douche  (Fig.  659),  or  spray  containing  a  warm  dilute 
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alkaline  and  disinfectant  lotion.    In  this  way  solutions  of  chlorinated 
soda,  borax,  cai'bonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  used, 
combined  with  carbolic  acid.    The  combinations  thus  effected  and 
the  drugs  wsed  may  be  numerous,  but  the  method  and  thoroughness 
with  which  they  are  aiiplied  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.    Many  of  the  stinking  crusts  will  loosen  and  come 
away,    and    any    that   remain    must    be    mechanically  removed 
by  scoop  or  forceps.    When  the  cavities    are  cleared,  an  anti- 
septic  lotion,  dilute    and   warmed,  may  be    used    to    the  nose 
with  a  syphon  douche  night 
and  morning.    The  local  re- 
medies   applied   to  the  dis- 
eased mucous  surfaces,  in  the 
forms  of  snuff's,  sprays,  and 
ointments,  are  numerous,  but 
I   will    only   draw  attention 
to  the  excellent  results  that 
may    be   obtained   in  these 
cases  by  packing  the  cleared 
cavities   with  small  pledgets 
of  soft  wool  impregnated  with 
a  vaseline  or   lanoline  oint- 
ment   combined    with  iodo- 
form, Ijoric  acid,  or  eucalyptus 
oil.     Any  antiseptic  remedy 
ma}'  l)e  thus  employed,  anrl 
can  be  brought  in  direct  con- 
tact with  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane.   The  pledgets  of  wool 
may  be  tied  upon  fine  soft  silk, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  kite-tail. 
Such  local  measures,  combined 
with     appropriate  constitu- 
tional treatment,  will  usually 
greatly  improve  these  distress- 
ing cases.    Few  of  these  patients,  however,  can  dispense  with  the 
daily  use  of  the  warm  antiseptic  douche.    Removal  of  the  mucous 
membrane    by  the  vigorous    use  of   a    curette    hiis    also  been 
advised.    Considering  the  septic  state  of  the  nasal  cavities,  such 
treatment  would  be  attended  with  risk.    The  methods  of  applying 
solutions  to  the  nasal  cavities  are  many.    The  douche  constructed 
and  used  on  the  syphon  principle  is,  perhaps,  the  most  efficacious.  I 
always  insist  that  the  tubing  should  be  passed  far  backwards  along 
the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  tliat  undue  pressure  of  the  ffuid  by  raising 
the  receptacle  to  a  great  height  should  be  avoided,  otiierwise  ffuids  or 
discharges  may  be  foi'ced  into  the  middle  ear,  causing  inllammatory 
consequences.    A  good  rough  method  of  using  lotions  is  to  instruct 
the  patient  to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  draw  up  the  solution 
through  the  nose,  at  the  same  time  that  the  head  is  thrown  backwards. 
I  * 
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Caries  and  necrosis,    causes. — Caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose  may  well  be  considered  after  that  of  oziena,  of 
which  affection  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes.  Syphilis, 
whether  acquired  or  congenital,  is  the  leading  originator  of  nasal 
necrosis,  especially  of  the  ethmoid  or  septum.    More  rarely  these 
cases  are  tuberculous,  or  due  to  the  emanations  of  phosphorus  ;  some 
follow  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  and  a  few  are  the  result  of  trau- 
matism.     Here  we  must  mention  the   necrosis  that  sometimes 
follows  intra-nasal  operations,  as  the  forceps  operation  for  polypvis, 
or  the  too  free  applications  of  powerful  caustics  and  the  cautery. 
Intra-nasal  necrosis  is  always  significant  of  a  bad  type  of  syphilis, 
and  is  found  in  neglected  cases  and  in  severe  forms  of  this  disease 
originating  in  new  countries.    None  of  the  bones  of  the  nose 
are  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  gummatous  ^periostitis,  with  deep 
ulceration  and  destruction.      The    septum    may  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, the  nasal  bones  disintegrated,  or   large  sequestra  may 
separate  from  the  body,  wings,  or  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid. 
The  nose  may  thus  undergo  the  familiar  depressed  deformities 
associated  with  destruction  of  the  septum,  and  the  general  health 
severely  suffer,  while  implication  of  the  meninges  or  brain  by 
suppurative  meningitis  is  not  unknown.    It  has  been  stated  that 
necrosis  of  the  ethmoid  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  nasal 
polypi,  but  this   matter  is  too  controversial   to  be  here  dealt 
with.    Necrosis  about  the  ethmoid  is  certainly  found  after  "  the 
forceps  operation  "  for  polypus,  or  tlie  application  of  tlie  cautery 
high  up  the  nose.    Some  cases  of  intra-nasal  necrosis  are  vague  and 
duljious  as  I'egards  origin,  and  it  will  ever  be  remembered  that  an 
unsuspected  sequestrum  in  the  nose  may  be  an  important  cause  of 
trigeminal  neuralgia.    The  nasal  cavities  should  always  be  carefully 
examined  in  these  cases.    Necrosed  bone  in  the  nose,  surrounded  by 
granulations,  closely  simulates  malignant  growths. 

Treatineitt. — The  treatment  already  indicated  for  oztena  should 
be  carried  out,  and  removal  of  the  dead  bone  effected.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  detect  small  foci  of  caries,  and  a  methodical  examination 
with  probes  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  is  always  advisable.  As  a 
matter  of  prudence,  it  is  wise  not  vigorously  to  attack  necrosed  bone 
towards  the  roof  of  the  nose,  unless  there  is  a  loose  sequestrum, 
which  may  readily  be  removed  by  moderate  traction.  The  gentle 
and  cautious  use  of  small  curettes  is  permissible,  the  cavities  being 
afterwai'ds  filled  with  tinely-powdered  iodol  or  boric  acid.  In  many 
severe  cases  of  intx'a-nasal  necrosis,  it  may  be  needful  to  give  access 
to  the  cavities  by  dividing  the  soft  parts  laterally,  but  neci'osis  about 
the  higher  accessory  sinuses  is  seldom  amenable  to  treatment. 

Numerous  operations  have  been  devised,  but  among  them 
may  especially  be  mentioned  the  method  of  Rouge.  Here  a  free 
incision  through  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  lip  with  the  maxilla  permits  the  upper  lip  and  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose  to  be  bodily  turned  upwai'ds,  and  permits  of  free  access 
to  the  bony  nasal  cavities.    Median  and  lateral  incisions  may  be 
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made  to  obtain  access  to  the  nose,  and  the  whole  organ  may  bodily 
be  turned  upwards  on  the  forehead,  Ijy  dividing  the  cartilages  and 
the  articulations  of  the  nasal  bones  with  the  maxilla,  Ijy  means  of 
tine  cutting  forceps.  Union  is  afterwards  rapid  and  satisfactory,  if 
the  parts  be  accurately  adjusted.  In  all  these  operations  the  aid  of 
a  higlily-skilled  an.esthetist  is  needful,  and  if  the  posterior  nares  be, 
as  a  preliminary,  well  plugged  with  sponge,  much  of  the  danger, 
delay,  and  nuisance  caused  by  blood  flowing  into  the  air-passages 
will  be  avoided.  In  necrosis  near  the  roof  of  the  nose,  if  operation 
is  contra-indicated  the  greater  cai'e  should  be  taken  to  flush  out  the 
nares  at  least  twice  daily  with  warm  antiseptic  solutions. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  hypertrophic 
rhinitis.  —  This 
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.spitting."  Not  infrequently  chronic  deafness  supervenes  in  these  cases 
witli  tinnitus  aurium.  The  parts  aflected  are  especially  the  mucous 
memljrane  over  the  middle  and  lower  turljinals  (Fig.  G60).  At  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  turljinal  will  frequently  1)6  seen  a 
pinkish  soft  enlargement  the  size  of  a  grape,  often  mistaken  for 
polypus,  but  diflering  from  that  affection  in  lieing  sessile  anfl  not 
moving  to  the  probe.  Ti'ue  mucous  polypi  and  adenoid  growths  of 
the  naso-pharynx  are  often  associated  with  this  disease.  The  mucous 
membrane  along  tlie  outer  wall  of  the  nose  is  ol)viously  swollen 
and  tliickened,  and  of  a  gelatinous  appearance  and  grey  colour. 
The  enlargement  usually  shrinks  mai'kedly  under  cocaine,  the 
application  of  -whicli  drug  is  a  diagnostic  aid  and  gives  great 
temporary  relief.  Considerable  masses  of  hyj^ertrophied  tissue  may 
form  in  like  manner  over  the  posterior  ends  of  the  turbinals.  The 
sufferers  from  this  aflection  ai'e  not  uncommonly  individuals  of 
neurotic  type.  Tliey  suffer  from  a  perpetual  "cold  in  the  liead,"  and 
/  *  2 
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may  be  liable  in  the  summer  to  attacks  of  '■'  hay  fever. "  I  have  seen 
many  cases  in  neurotic  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Asthma  is  found 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  with  a  tendency  to  severe  headaches, 
disturbances  of  vision,  and  even,  it  is  asserted,  epilepsy.  They  are 
usually  mouth  breathers,  and  snore  at  nights.  Many  of  the  so-called 
"  reflex  phenomena,"  described  as  associated  with  this  form  of  nasal 
disease,  will,  however,  hardly  find  acceptance  with  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  general  pathology. 

Causation  and  patholog^y. — Most  authors  believe  that 
hypertrophic  rhinitis  is  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation 
due  to  cold  or  irritating  vapours,  dust,  pollen,  tobacco  smoke,  and  the 
like.  Bosworth  especially  holds  to  the  view  that  numerous  cases  are 
associated  with  nasal  stenosis  from  septal  and  other  deformities.  In 
such  conditions,  he  asserts,  a  negative  pressure  is  exerted  on  inspira- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  hence  Ijecomes 
unduly  hyperjemic,  and  finally  hyjaertrophic.  From  its  enormous 
vascularity  and  the  frequent  variations  in  circulation  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  is  certainly  prone  to  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses. The  essential  structural  changes  described  by  autliors  are 
hypertrophy  of  the  structures  of  the  whole  membrane,  epithelium, 
glands,  adenoid  tissue,  and  connective  tissue.  Distinct  myxomatous 
change  is  found  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  structure  of  tlie 
protuberant  masses  at  the  ends  of  the  turbinals  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  mucous  polypi.  The  proper  filtration  of  serum  and  mucus 
from  the  vessels  and  glands  being  interfered  with,  the  tissues  get 
"sodden"  with  these  products,  and  hence  the  swelling  and  discomfort 
vary  with  the  variations  of  vascularity,  and  with  the  presence  or 
absence  of  causes  that  aggravate  the  disease. 

Ti-eatnient. — Residence  in  pure  dry  air,  absence  of  nerve  worry 
and  anxiety,  good  food  and  tonics,  especially  arsenic,  materially 
benefit  these  cases.  Astringent  washes  applied  with  spray  or  syringe 
are  very  useful.  The  salts  of  zinc  or  lead  may  be  employed  in  this 
way,  and  can  be  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda,  carbolic  acid,  or 
vaseline.  I  think  that  solutions  are  preferable  to  "snuflPs"  in  these 
cases.  Such  remedies  as  camphor,  menthol,  tannin,  and  bismuth, 
with  small  quantities  of  morphia,  are  recommended  as  snufFs  by  ex- 
cellent authorities.  A  spray  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  gives  great 
relief,  but  there  are  obvious  objections  to  the  constant  use  of  cocaine 
by  patients,  and  sooner  or  later  it  loses  its  good  effects.  In  bad 
cases,  where  great  hypertrophy  of  tissue  is  evident,  operative 
treatment  is  needful.  Protv^berant  masses  at  the  ends  of  tlie 
turbinals  may  be  removed  by  a  small  ecraseur  with  cold  steel  wire. 
The  plan  of  transfixing  the  masses  with  a  fine  needle  on  a  handle 
and  applying  the  wire  loop  above  it  (Jarvis),  is  very  convenient 
The  swollen  membrane  over  the  turbinals  may  conveniently  be 
subjected  to  linear  scarification  under  cocaine  with  the  galvano- 
cautery,  or  some  jiowerful  caustic  may  be  lightly  applied,  as  chromic 
acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  perchloride  of  iron.  The  application  of 
the  galvano-cautery  is  preferable,  and  the  resulting  cicatrisation 
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benefits  these  cases  considerably  (Fig.  (361).  Masses  of  hypertropliied 
tissue  at  the  back  of  the  turbinals  are  diflicult  to  remove,  and  trouljle- 
some  bleeding  may  ensue.  Under  antesthesia  a  fine  ecraseur  may 
be  passed  tlirough  the  anterior  nares,  and  a  stiff  steel  wire  loop 
manipulated  i-ound  the  protuberance,  which  is  then  slowly  severed. 
iSome  operators  prefer  to  use  a  ring-knife.  I  have  treated  several 
of  these  cases  with  good  success  by  scraping  the  tissue  away 
with  the  artificial  steel  "  nail  "  and  a  sharp-curved  curette.  The 
galvano-cautery  may  also  be  employed,  being  guided  to  the  mass  by 
the  finger  in  the  pharynx.  The  throat  and  pharynx  are  frequently 
affected  in  these  cases,  the  ba.ck  of  the  pharynx  lieing  "  granular," 
with  hyperti^ophy  of  its  numerous  mucous  follicles.  This  condition 
calls  for  appropriate  treatment. 

It  is  a  common  pi'actice  to  I'e- 
move  the  inferior  turlnnal  in  cases 
of  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  As  the 
disease  is  essentially  one  of  the 
mucous  niemljrane  rather  than  of 
the  bone,  I  venture  to  think  that 
such  operations  are  not  needful, 
unless  in  cases  of  great  malforma- 
tion and  hy^jertrophy  of  the  bones 
themselves,  or  the  development  in 
them  of  cysts,  a  rare  condition. 

Hay  fever. — This  term  is  open 
to  many  objections.  Unfortunately 
it  has  passed  into  the  category  of 
fashionable  maladies.    So  much  has 

been  written,  and  so  many  fanciful        Fig.  UOL-Galvauo-eauteiy  Terminals, 

theories  have  been  started  regard- 
ing it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  the  subject  in  a  rational  manner 
to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Such  affections  as  "rose  cold," 
"  peach  cold,"  "  autumnal  cold,"  and  the  like  are  open  to  the  same 
criticisms.  The  truth  seems  to  be  as  follows  : — Certain  individuals 
possess  nasal  mucous  membranes  susceptible  to  acute  catarrhal 
inflammation  from  the  contact  of  the  pollen  of  grasses  and  plants, 
or  even  the  emanations  of  animals.  Such  persons  are  usually  young, 
of  the  neurotic  temperament,  and  not  infrequently  asthmatic.  In- 
deed, the  connection  between  the  two  affections  is  very  close,  and 
vaso-motor  changes  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  held  to  lie 
essential  in  the  phenomena  of  "  hay  fever."  A  friend  of  the  author's, 
for  instance,  would  get  an  attack  of  acute  rhinitis  or  asthma,  or 
both,  whenever  he  passed  a  flour  mill. 

The  treatment  of  "  hay  fever  "  will  not  here  l)e  fully  consid'-red. 
There  are  few  remedies  in  the  pliarmacopa-ia  which  have  not  been 
employed  with  more  or  less  success  against  it.  The  affection  is 
generally  incurable,  ljut  admits  of  great  I'elief  by  such  constitu- 
tional remedies  as  the  valerianates  of  zinc,  quinine,  arsenic,  bella- 
donna, and  opium,  and  such  local  remedies  as  cocaine,  alkalies, 
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bismuth,  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  percbloride  of  mercury, 
or  boi'ic  acid.  It  is  of  the  first  imi^ortance  to  detect  and  treat 
such  conditions  of  the  nose  as  mucous  j)olyi3i,  hypertrophy  of 
the  mucous  meml^rane,  or  extensive  septal  deformity.  The  free 
application  of  the  chemical  or  galvano-cautery,  as  before  directed 
in  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  has  seemed  to  the  author  to  give  the  best 
results  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms  and  preventing  recurrence  of 
the  malady  ;  but  the  prevention  of  the  disease  by  change  of  locality 
should  always  be  aimed  at,  if  possible,  and  the  tendency  to  nasal 
catarrh  from  slight  causes  frequently  lessens  as  life  advances. 

Anosmia. — Loss  of  smell  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and  is 
combined  with  loss  of  taste.  Complete  anosmia  is  caused  by  a 
variety  of  conditions.  In  the  first  class  we  may  mention  such 
causes  as  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  especially  on  the  left  side,  basal 
meningitis,  tumour  or  abscess  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  gross 
injury  to  the  olfactory  nerves  in  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa. 
Some  cases  are  found  in  chronic  nervous  disorders,  as  ataxia.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  anosmia  in  these  cases  is  but  a  part  of  more  serious 
trouble,  and  it  is  a  symptom  rarely,  if  ever,  remediable.  Temporary 
anosmia  is  found  in  acute  rhinitis  after  the  inhalation  of  ammonia 
or  other  strong  iri-itants.  It  is  a  familiar  syaiptom  in  severe 
catarrhal  swelling.  Vai-ious  degrees  of  loss  of  smell  are  found  in 
obstructive  diseases  of  the  nose,  especially  nasal  polypi  and  extreme 
deformity  of  the  septum.  In  many  of  these  cases  inspiration  is 
incomplete,  and  the  inspired  air  is  not  carried  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinals,  where  the  olfactory 
filaments  are  largely  distriljuted.  In  ozsena  and  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  loss  of  smell  is  present,  the  evil  odour  being 
imperceptible  to  the  patient.  Disorders  of  the  sense  of  smell,  in  the 
shape  of  disgusting  odours,  are  common  hallucinations  of  the  insane. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  anosmia  must  depend  on  the 
cause.  The  removal  of  tumours,  j^olyj^i,  and  other  obstructive  condi- 
tions is  often  followed  by  improvement.  But  cases  are  met  with 
in  practice  in  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  a  cause 
for  loss  of  smell,  and  in  which  little  treatment  seems  to  be  of 
benefit.  Galvanism  has  been  advised  for  some  obstinate  cases  of 
anosmia,  but  genei-ally  I  have  been  disappointed  at  the  results. 

Coryza  (rhinitis)- — The  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  terminating  in  hyjaertrophy  or  atrophy  having 
been  considered,  it  will  here  be  well  shortly  to  discuss  some 
other  varieties  met  with  in  practice.  The  term  coryza  is  loosely 
applied  to  many  forms  of  nasal  discharge,  but  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  acute  forms  of  inflammation  associated  with  profuse 
serous  discharge,  such  as  is  exemplified  in  a  "  common  cold  in  the 
head."  It  is  a  question  whether  many  of  these  cases  are  not  due  to 
organisms.  They  are  certainly  infectious.  In  acute  rhinitis  the 
hyperemia  and  swelling  not  uncommonly  extend  to  the  pharynx, 
middle  ear,  and  frontal  sinuses. 

Causes  aiKl  ti-eatmeiit.  —  This  aflPection  is  produced  by 
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such  causes  as  cold,  irritating  vapours,  pollen,  rlust,  or  certain  drugs, 
as  iodide  of  piotassium.  T]:e  treatment  of  this  form  of  acute  rhinitis 
lielongs  rather  to  tlie  physician.  Free  diaphoresis,  by  means  of 
Dover's  powder  and  the  hot  bath,  is  always  advisable;  and  locally 
soothing  or  slightly  stimulant  inhalations  as  benzoin,  camphor,  pine 
wood,  and  chloroform,  are  grateful.  A  5  per  cent,  cocaine  spray  is  of 
luidoubted  benefit.  Acute  rhinitis,  associated  with  pi'ofuse  purulent 
discharge,  swelling  anrl  fever,  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  gonorrhoeal. 
The  patient  will  probaljly  be  suffering  from  the  acute  stages  of  the 
disease  in  the  usual  situation,  and  the  glands  over  the  parotid  will 
be  eaily  enlarged  and  tender.  Beyond  protecting  the  eyes,  the 
treatment  presents  nothing  special.  In  like  manner  diphtheritic 
inflammation  of  the  nose  occurs,  the  characteristic  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion l:)eing  observed,  with  severe  constitutional  depression.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  diphtheria  in  other  parts.  Any  form  of  acute 
rhinitis  may  become  purulent,  and  may  remain  so.  A  purident 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  children  is  common.  Excluding  such 
causes  as  foreign  body  and  necrosis,  already  spoken  of,  such  dis- 
charge will  commonly  depend  upon  idceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  dirty  ill-nourished  cliildren,  the  subjects  of  constitutional 
syphilis  or  tubei'culosis. 

Long  continued  purulent  rliiriitis  may,  as  pointed  out,  terniinate 
in  atrophic  rhinitis  (ozsena).  Good  diet  and  tonic  treatment  are 
essential  in  these  cases,  with  constitutional  treatment  for  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis.  Locally,  antiseptic  cleansing  of  the  nose  must  lie 
carried  out,  after  which  mild  astringents  are  useful.  Syphilitic 
coryza  may  also  l)e  found  in  severe  secondary  constitutional  syphilis, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  roseola  or  lichen  on  the  skin,  and  the 
well-known  "sore  throat"  of  syphilis,  while  mucous  "plaques"  and 
patches  may  be  seen  on  the  palate  and  tonsils.  Tlie  nasal  mucous 
membrane  does  not  often  suffer  from  the  mucous  "  plaques  "  seen  on 
the  throat  or  tonsils.  This  form  of  i-hinitis  readily  yields  to  ordi- 
nary specific  treatment.  Very  rarely  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis 
has  its  seat  in  the  nose  or  naso-pharynx.  Such  cases  are  generally 
found  after  the  use  of  infected  instruments,  especially  the  Eustachian 
catheter.  They  are  associated  with  great  swelling,  high  fever,  and 
enormous  glandular  enlargement  under  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck.  A 
copious  rash  appears  on  the  skin.  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  gi'eat  mischief  should  lead  us  to  be  very  punctilious  in  the 
cleansing  of  all  nasal  instruments.  In  leaving  this  subject,  it  may 
Ije  pointed  out  that  a  profuse  watery  or  mucous  discharge  from  one 
nosti'il  may  be  caused  by  a  mucous  polyjjus,  and  when  these  growths 
occur  in  the  anti'um  or  frontal  sinus,  the  true  cause  of  the  discharge 
is  seldom  discoverable.  Tlie  purulent  discharge  and  coryza  of 
glauflers  will  not  be  here  considered.     (S'ei'  p.  308,  Vol.  I.) 

New  growths  of  the  nasal  cavities. — Many  classifications 
are  possible  of  the  growths  of  the  nose.  Tumours  may  originate 
in  the  bones  and  periosteum,  in  the  epithelium  of  the  muciparous 
glaiifls,  or  surface  of  the  mucous  membi-ane,  or  in  the  connective  tissues. 
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Any  form  of  soft  new  growth  may  become  polypoid,  or  the  subject  of 
myxomatous  change,  with  cj'stic  formations,  and  interstitial  hsemo- 
rrhages.  Tumours  of  the  malignant  variety  may  invade  the  nose 
from  other  parts,  particularly  from  the  antrum  or  ethmoidal  cells,  and 
such  cases  should  not  be  considered  as  growths  of  the  nasal  cavities. 
With  these  remarks  the  following  classification  may  be  presented  to 
the  reader  : — 

New  growths  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

(Mucous  polypus  (myxoma). 
Osteoma. 
Chondroma. 
J.I11KJ1.C11U      1  Adenoma. 

Angeioma. 
Papilloma, 
v  Fibroma. 

C    Sarcoma,  usually  of  the  round  or  spindle- 
Malignant    J  celled  variety. 

(    Epithelioma,  squamous  or  cylindrical. 

]1Iiieou8  «n"  g(>l»tiiiotis  polypus.  Causation  a7id  pathology. 
— This  is  a  common  morbid  growth  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Mucous 
polypi  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  are  most  frequent  between 
sixteen  and  forty  years.    The  favourite  site  of  origin  is  the  outer 

wall  of  the  nose,  near  the  middle 
turbinal,  either  upon  the  edge  of 
that  bone  or  beneath  it  (Figs.  662 
and  663).  These  growths  may  also 
occur  about  the  roof  of  the  nose, 
and  in  the  accessory  sinuses,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  grow  from 
the  septum.  Causation  is  very 
oljscure,  but  cold,  damp,  and  irri- 
tating dust-laden  atmosphere  have 
been  credited  with  originating  nasal 
polypi.  Every  variation  in  size  and 
contour  may  be  noted,  and  the 
sessile  proliferations  of  hypertrophic 
rhinitis  are  closely  allied  patho- 
logical conditions.  The  size  of 
gelatinous  polypi  may  vary  from  a 
No.  1  shot  to  a  growth  large 
enough  to  block  the  nose  and  cause 
external  deformity.  In  like  manner 
the  pedicle  may  be  attenuated,  or 
broad  and  elongated,  with  a  lobulated  foliaceous  growth  dependent 
from  it.  Nasal  polypi  are  almost  alvyays  multiple,  and  t)ie  small  ones 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Mucous  polypi  occui'ring  in 
the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  superior  meatus  absorb  by  pressure  the 
papery  bones  in  their  vicinity,  and  have  even  been  known  to  invade 


:.  662.— Pedunculated  Mucous  Polypus 
growing  from  the  MiddleTurbinal.  ((St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum.) 
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the  ci'anial  cavity.  In  minute  structure  these  growths  may  he 
constructed  of  pure  myxomat<ius  tissue,  or  h)ose  connective  tissue 
sodden  with  mucin.  Tliey  frequently  contain  large  cysts.  The 
tumours  ai'e  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  when  pei'fectly 
extirpated  do  not  recur,  though  otlier  like  growtlis  ai-e  apt  to 
originate  freshly.  {See  p.  460,  Vol.  I.)  A  sufficient  numl>er  of 
eases  have  been  related  to  shf)w  that  in  very  exceptional  instances 
mucous  polypi,  after  repeated  re- 
moval, may  l)ecome  sarcomatous 
and  end  in  inveterate  malignancy. 

Syraptoms  and  diagnosis. — The 
symptoms  are  those  of  nasal  ob- 
struction, worse  in  damp  weather, 
sneezing,  anosmia,  and  jtrofuse  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  while  deafness  or 
tinnitus  is  not  uncommon,  from 
associated  Eustachian  obstruction. 
The  patient  breathes  tlirough  the 
mouth,  snores  at  night,  and  is 
sometimes  asthmatical.  The  voice 
is  altered,  having  the  peculiar 
"  dead  "  twang  found  in  nasal  ob- 
struction. Any  respiratory  affec- 
tions, as  chronic  bronchitis  or 
asthma,  and  some  forms  of  cardiac 
disease  also,  are  greatly  aggravated  i^^^^i^t^'^^'^t^ 

by  nasal  polypi,   and    correspond-  tliolmnew's  Hospital  Museum.) 

ingly  benefited  hy  their  removal. 

The  gelatinous-looking  growths  are  visil>le  on  illumination,  and 
usually  move  freely  to  tlie  probe.  In  bad  cases  the  nostrils  and 
nose  are  mechanically  expanded.  When  these  tumours  originate 
near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  turbinal,  and  project  into 
the  pharynx,  they  are  ])eculiarly  liable  to  be  overlooked,  unless  a 
careful  exploration  be  made  with  the  rhinoscope  and  linger.  The 
peculiar  intonation  of  the  voice  is  an  important  hint  in  such 
cases.  The  colour,  consistence,  slow  increase,  mobility,  multiplicity 
and  absence  of  hemorrhage  should  ditFerentiate  these  growths  from 
sarcoma.  Plypertrophied  tissue  at  the  end  of  a  turbinate  Ijone,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  septum,  or  more  unfortunately  a  nasal  meningocele, 
have  l)een  mistaken  for  this  form  of  polypus. 

Mucous  polypi  within  the  accessory  sinuses  are  hard  to  diagnose. 
In  the  case  of  antral  polypus,  an  important  symptom  is  the  running 
of  watery  fluid  from  tlie  nostril  in  certain  )iositions  of  the  head. 

Treatment. — («)  By  injections  or  applications  of  caustics  and 
astringents.  Strong  injections  of  chloi'ide  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of 
silver  have  caused  sloughing  and  subsequent  atrojjhy  of  these 
growths.  I  have  used  a  bead  of  pure  chromic  acid  on  a  probe 
with  good  result,  thrusting  the  armed  ]>robe  into  the  growth. 
I  have  also  injected  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
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of  zinc,  with  the  result  that  small  growths  sloughed  and  disinte- 
grated. These  methods  are  tedious  for  large  gi-owths,  but  are  useful 
for  the  very  small  ones.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  electrolysis 
and  the  galvano-cautery. 

(5)  Operation  by  forceps  or  snai-e.  As  a 
preliminaiy,  the  parts  must  be  well  antesthe- 
tised  with  a  10  per  cent,  cocaine  spray.  In 
nervous  subjects  general  antesthesia  must  be 
produced.  Forceps  should  Iiave  serrated  blades 
(Fig.  6G4),  and  be  far  more  delicate  and  light  in 
construction  than  those  usually  sold.  Good 
illumination  should  be  employed,  and  the 
operator  should  not  grasp  haphazard  at  any 
tissues  that  may  come  within  the  forceps.  The 
operation  of  blindly  pulling  away  tlie  turbinals, 
or  any  other  structures  that  come  within  reach, 
is  rough,  apt  to  be  followed  by  necrosis,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  risk.  If  performed  without 
anaesthetics  it  is  horribly  painful.  The  opera- 
tion by  the  snare  with  fine  steel  wire  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended.  The  galvano-cautery  snare 
has  the  advantage  of  checking  all  oozing,  but 
tlie  use  of  the  cold  steel  wii-e  is  attended  with 
little  haemorrhage.  The  shape  and  strength  of 
tlie  snare,  the  thickness  of  the  wire,  and  the  size 
of  the  loop  must  be  modified  according  to  the 
position  and  bulk  of  the  potypus  (Fig.  66-5). 
Many  sittings  are  visually  required,  fresh  growths 
coming  into  view  as  others  are  removed.  The 
snare  operation  well  exe- 
cuted under  cocaine  is  prac- 
tically painless.  The  case 
must  be  kept  under  obser- 
vation for  some  months  ; 
any  fresh  growths,  or 
remnants  of  old  ones, 
should  be  destroyed  with  chromic  acid  or  the 
galvano-cautery,  the  surgeon  aiming  at  obtain- 
ing cicatrisation  about  the  sites  of  growth. 
Some  cases  of  mucous  nasal  polypi  are  verj^ 
troublesome,  the  nose  being  crowded  with 
tumours.  As  fast  as  some  are  removed,  fresh 
ones  develop.  In  these  obstinate  cases,  I  have 
found  the  best  r-esults  from  opening  the  nasal 
cavities  by  Rouge's  operation,  and  with  a  tine 
saw  removing  the  inferior  turbinals  or  the 
greater  portion  of  them.  Tliis  gives  free  access 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  growths  can  be  now 
dealt  with.    Any  polypi  that  caii  be  safely  reached  may  be  removed 


Fig.  664.— Polypus  For- 
ceps, witli  fine  ser- 
rated Blades. 


660. — Nasal  Polypus 
Snare . 
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with  fine  forceps.  This  operation  is  always  dangerous,  and  only 
needful  in  exceptional  cases.  The  luemoi-rhage  during  its  per- 
formance may  Ije  very  emljarrassing  and  profuse,  and  the  assistance 
of  a  skilled  ansestheiist  is  essential.  The  surgeon  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  removal  of  polypi  from  the  regions  about 
the  roof  of  the  nose,  cerebral  complications  may  arise  after  operation. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  keep  the  parts 
after  operation  :is  aseptic  as  possible.  The  author  advises  light 
plugging  witli  wool  tampons  of  boric  acid  after  opei-ation  and 
the  thorough  Hushing  of 
the  cavities  twice  a  day 
with  warm  dilute  antiseptic 
washes. 

Ostroiiia.  —  True  os- 
teoma must  not  be  con- 
founded with  bony  spurs 
and  outgrowths  in  the  floor 
of  the  nose  or  the  septum. 
The  growth  may  l)e  of  the 
diffuse  vai'iety,  huge  lobu- 
lated  masses  of  bone  deform- 
ing the  nose  and  jaws  to  a 
hideous  extent.  Some  of 
these  cases  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  "  molluscum 
ttbrosum  "  of  the  skin.  Ivory 
exostoses  have  a  preference 
for  "rowino;  from  the  acces- 
sory  cavities,  as  the  frontal 
sinuses,  the  antrum,  or  the 
ethmoid  cells.  Some  of  these 
formations  are  really  '•  odon- 
tomes"  (p.  937,  Vol.  L). 
Their  increase  is  exceedingly 
slow,  hut  is  progressive  and 

inveterate.  Large  exostoses  cause  locnl  deformity,  obstruction,  and 
intolerable  jiain  when  ner^'es  are  stretched  or  pressed  upon.  Tliey 
may  become  s]Jontaneously  detached  (Fig.  666).  From  tibrous  or 
cartilaginous  tumours  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  very  slow  growth, 
and  hy  the  exploring  needle.  I  have  known  instances  where  spongy 
osteomata  have  grown  synunetrically  from  the  nasal  bones,  causing 
remarkal)le  swellings  on  either  side  of  the  nose  (p.  933,  Vol.  I.). 

Ciaoiidroiiia. — Cartilaginous  tumours  rarely  originate  in  the 
nose.  The  usual  clinical  characteristics  of  chondroma  are  ol)served, 
i.e.  slow  growth,  a  yellowish  or  blue  tinge,  a  l;ossy  lobulated  outline, 
and  elastic  hardness.  This  growth  can  be  pienetrated  by  a  hollow 
needle,  which  distinguishes  it  from  bone,  and  a  fragn\ent  may  be  thus 
brought  away  for  niicroscopical  examination.  The  treatment  of 
osteoma  and  clion(b'oma  of  the  nose  must  be  conducted  on  "eneral 


Odontoine  which  separa|-ed  spon- 
taneously fnto  the  Antrum.  The  patient  was 
a  native  of  India,  (fit.  Georgo'-s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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surgical  principles.  It  may  be  needful  to  open  the  nasal  cavities  by 
incision  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  removal  of  parts  of  bone 
from  the  superior  maxilla. 

Adenoma,  ang:eioma,  papilloma. — Adenoma  of  the  nose  is 
difficult  clinically  to  distinguish  from  the  mucous  polypus.  The 
treatment  is  the  same,  and  the  distinction  of  no  material  importance. 
Warty  growths  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  may  be  removed  by 
the  snare  or  galvano-cautery.  Nevoid  growths  have  been  described 
as  occurring  within  the  nose.  All  such  formations  are  of  a  purple 
or  florid  colour,  and  bleed  freely  on  manipulation  with  the  probe. 
The  galvano-cautery  loop  is  the  best  method  of  removal,  if  any 
treatment  be  contemplated. 

Fibroma,  iiaso-pliaryiigeai  polypus.  Pathology  and 
symptoms. — This  important  form  of  growth  springs  most  frequently 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  liase  of  the  skull,  and  commonly  from 
tlie  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid,  growing  downwards  and  forwards 
into  the  nose.  Should  it  arise  from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavities 
proper,  the  following  description  will  suffice.  Authors  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  the  description  of  these  growths  as  pure  fibroma.  I 
venture  to  question  this  opinion.  All  the  naso-pharyngeal  polypi  I 
have  examined  have  had  the  microscopical  characteristics  of  .spindle- 
celled  sarcomata,  and  clinically  they  have  been  marked  by  a  tendency 
to  recurrence.  It  is  well  known  that  the  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma 
approaches  very  nearly  to  a  fibroma,  both  microscopic-all}^  and  clini- 
cally. Myxomatous  change  is  not  unconmion  in  these  tumours,  and 
they  ai'e  far  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

They  grow  steadily,  sometimes  with  sudden  increase,  and  may 
deform  the  face  hideously  by  dilating  the  nose,  and  crowding  for- 
ward the  maxillfe.  The  palate  is  depressed,  and  the  growth  may 
seriously  impede  respiration.  The  attachments  of  the  tumour  may 
be  broad  and  extensive,  and  hence  the  term  "polypus"  is  not  always 
a  good  one.  The  growth,  moreover^  may  form  new  attachments  by 
contact  and  pi'essure  in  the  nares  or  accessory  cavities.  It  is  pinkish 
in  colour,  lobulated,  very  firm  to  the  touch,  and  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  repeated  epistaxis,  especially  on  slight  manipi;lation.  The 
bleeding  may  be  profuse  and  dangerous  from  small  erosions  on  depen- 
dent parts,  which  become  deeply  congested,  the  vessels  being  unable  to 
retract  in  the  dense  fibrous  tissue.  In  exceptional  cases  the  orbit  or 
cranial  cavity  may  be  invaded.  These  tumours  generally  occur  in 
young  males,  and  they  prove  fatal  by  sloughing  and  pressure,  repeated 
bleeding,  sufltbcation,  or  invasion  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Cure  by 
sloughing  has  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  spontaneous  extrusion  is  known, 
and  disappearance  by  I'etrogressive  growth  has  also  been  related. 

Treatment. — The  danger  and  misery  caused  by  these  formidable 
tumours  are  so  great  that  their  removal  is  always  indicated.  Haemo- 
rrhage is  the  complication  mainly  to  be  feared.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fear  of  hsemorrhage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  I  have  seen 
elaborate  plans  laid  to  meet  bleeding  which  never  occurred.  Treat- 
ment by  injections  has  been  successful  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  a 
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saturated  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc  being  thrown  into 
the  tumour  in  different  j^laces  with  an  appropriate  syringe  and  needle. 
The  length  of  time  consumed,  and  the  subsequent  slougliing  and 
haemorrhage,  are  inevitable  drawliacks  to  this  treatment,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  electrolysis.  At  the  .same  time,  these  methods 
are  worth  remembering  wlien  patients  refuse  operation,  or  when  the 
attachments  of  the  tumour  preclude  it.  All  kinds  of  operations  have 
been  devised  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  pedicle,  and  the  ease  with  which  tlie 
tumour  moves  about  on  manipulating  it  with  the  finger  passed 
behind  the  palate.  If  any  sort  of  pedicle  can  be  made  out,  a  stout 
steel  wire  should  be  manipulated  round  it,  and  this  may  be  connected 
with  the  galvanic  battery,  and  made  to  burn  its  way  slowly  through. 
If  the  ecraseur  snare  be  used  with  the  cold  wire,  the  screw  must  be 
turned  very  slowly.  An  hour  is  not  too  much  time  to  consume  in 
the  severance  of  the  pedicle.  In  extensive  growths,  free  access  may 
be  obtained  to  the  l^ase  of  the  tumour  by  removal  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  superior  maxilla.  Tliis  is  the  operation  I  have  always  per- 
formed myself,  and  I  strongly  advise  it.  An  incision  may  be  made 
through  tlie  lip  and  around  the  nose.  The  whole  nose  being  turned 
upwards,  the  palate  is  sawn  through,  and  the  maxilhe  are  levered 
apart.  Very  free  access  is  thus  oljtained  to  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
cavities.  Surgeons  have  also  divided  the  soft  palate  to  oljtain 
room  for  manipulation.  Tliere  is  tlie  widest  difference  in  the  vascu- 
larity of  these  tumours.  Hence  some  surgeons  advise  avulsion  by 
forceps,  and  safely  perform  it.  Should  the  growth,  however,  have 
very  extensive  attachments,  and  happen  to  be  exceedingly  vascular, 
the  danger  from  loss  of  Ijlood,  if  it  is  torn  off  by  forceps,  will  be 
great.  The  aid  of  a  iughly  skilled  ana-'sthetist  is  essential,  and  if 
the  gi'owth  completely  tills  the  pharynx,  it  may  be  needful  to  per- 
form a  preliminary  traclieotomy,  and  cover  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx  with  a  suitable  sponge.  If  the  tumour  be  dangerously 
vascular,  and  its  base  unilateral  in  position,  a  temjoorary  ligature 
may  well  be  placed  upon  the  carotid  artery  as  a  preliminary  measure. 
Finally,  no  one  should  attempt  to  treat  these  cases,  uidess  he  lias 
had  good  experience  in  tlie  greater  operations  of  surgery. 

Mnlig^iiaiit  intra-iiasa)  gi*o\vt1i<«,  sarcoma,  and  i-ai-4'i- 
iioina. — It  is  not  often  possible,' even  with  the  microscope,  t(j  diagnose 
the  exact  variety  of  malignant  growth  that  may  present  within  tlie 
nose.  Many  forms  of  rapidly-growing  soft  tumours,  whicli  formerly 
were  termed  "medullary"  or  "  encephaloid  "  cancers,  are  now  known 
to  h&  soft  sarcomata.  A  growth  attended  with  much  ulceration  occur- 
ring on  the  septum  or  near  the  muco-cutaneous  junction  will  j^robably 
be  a  squamous  epithelioma.  Soft  sarcomata  frequently  assume  the 
polypoid  form,  and  are  very  prone  to  invade  the  nose  from  one  or 
other  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  their  origin  being  thus  far  deeper  than 
is  expected  (Fig.  667).  The  clinical  evidences  of  malignancy  in  an 
intra-nasal  tumour  may  lie  thus  summarised.  Tlie  patient  is  probably 
very  young,  or  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Growth  is  rapid  and  progressive. 
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Infiltration  of  the  soft  parts  is  observed  with  a  dusky  congestion  of 
the  skin  and  enlargement  of  the  veins.  The  orbit  may  be  invaded, 
and  the  eyeball  displaced.  Epiphora  is  often  observed.  Arterial 
epistaxis  is  common.  Any  jjortion  of  growth  that  can  be  seen  is 
livid,  with  a  tendency  to  fungate,  and  bleeds  on  the  least  touch 
from  the  probe.  Glandular  enlargement  and  cachexia  are  dubious 
symptoms,  but  the  jjatient  loses  flesh  and  weight,  and  tumours  may 
arise  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  close  similarity  of  nasal 
necrosis  to  some  of  these  tumours  is  remarkable. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  these  cases,  unless  a  free  removal  of  the 

growth  and  also  its 
site  of  origin  can  be 
effected,  the  surgeon 
will  do  well  to  stay 
his  hand.  Extensive 
portions  of  the  upper 
jaw  have  often  to  be 
removed, and  the'oper- 
ator  will  then  be  sur- 
prised and  dismayed 
to  find  how  seriously 
the  disease  has  ex- 
tended posteriorly. 
Should  the  accessory 
sinuses  be  obviously 
tilled  with  growth, 
the  eyeball  protruded, 
or  the  soft  parts  of 
the  face  implicated, 
the  most  extensive 
operation  will  prob- 
ably fail  in  thoroughly 

Fig.  61)7.— Sarcoma  of  tlie  Nose,  invadiug  tlie  Antrum  and      eradicating    the  dis- 
Orbit.    (St.  George's  Hospital  Museum.)  ease,  which  will  recur 

with  fresh  virulence 
and  most  disappointing  rapidity.     {See  Fig.  667.) 

Tj-eatiiient  of  malignant  groiuths  of  the  nose  atid  pharynx  by  the 
toxin  of  erysipelas. — This  method  has  been  tried  in  America  on  cases 
of  hopeless  sarcoma  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  temporary 
success,  wliich  merits  mention  in  this  work.  Some  of  the  ulti- 
mate results  related  are  very  striking.  The  method  is  dangerous, 
for  cultures  of  virulent  erysipelatous  virus  have  to  be  injected  over 
several  months.  The  patients  become  extremely  ill,  and  the 
tumours  slough.  During  the  treatment  careful  nursing  and  stimula- 
tion must  be  carried  out.  Tlie  doses  administered  by  our  American 
confreres  appear  to  have  varied  from  15  to  40  minims  of  a  filtered 
solution  of  the  toxins  of  erysipelas  and  bacillus  prodigiosus.  A 
temperature  of  58^  C.  is  said  to  kill  the  germs,  but  does  not  destroy 
the  chemical  products.    So  hopeless  and  desperate  are  some  cases  of 
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sarcoma  of  the  nasal  caAities  that  I  feel  sure  that  this  method 
wai-raiits  a  trial  in  the  surgical  practice  of  Great  Britain. 

Rhinoscleroma. — This  term  was  applied  by  Heljra  to  a  rare 
form  t)f  growth  which  commences  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin 
of  the  u}:)per  lip,  near  the  margin  of  the  nostril,  and  advances  slowly 
towards  the  naso-pharynx  or  oral  cavities.  Microscopically,  the 
disease  consists  of  a  dense  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  leading  to  atrophic  changes 
in  the  normal  structures.  A  tendency  towards  development  into 
hbrous  tissue  has  Ijeen  oliserved,  and  a  small  rod-shaped  bacillus  has 
been  described  in  the  round  cells  and  lymphatics.  The  true  connec- 
tion of  this  with  the  disease  is  at  least  doulttful.    {Sea  p.  38,  Vol.  I.) 

Clinically,  the  malady  is  characterised  by  the  development,  in 
healthy  adults,  of  flat  nodules  or  plates  of  cartilaginous  hardness  in 
the  tissues,  which  gradually  extend  and  coalesce.  The  skin  is  a  little 
dusky,  or  smooth,  white  and  shiny,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  ulcera- 
tion, beyond  cracks  and  fissures  at  the  nostril  margins.  The  afl'ection 
is  painless,  and  the  growths  are  but  slightly  tender  on  manipulation. 
After  years  of  slow  progression  the  nasal  passages,  oral  cavity,  or 
even  the  larynx  may  become  seriously  narrowed,  obstructed,  and 
deformed,  otherwise  the  health  remains  unaffected.  This  affection 
lias  to  be  diagnosed  from  sarcoma,  and  fi'om  gummatous  inliltration 
of  the  skin.  In  (hnibtful  cases  auti-syj)hilitic  remedies  should 
always  be  tiied. 

In  advanced  cases  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Should  the 
disease  be  diagnosed  early,  free  excision  of  the  nodules  should  cer- 
tainly be  practised. 

Adenoid  vegetations  of  the  naso-pharynx.  Causation 

aai4l  ;>a89i4»l<»^.v. — Mucli  attention  lias  (if  lati'  years  been  given  to 
this  affection,  ffrst  described  ))y  Czermak  and  Meyer  of  Copenhagen. 
The  vault  of  the  pharynx  is  covered  witli  a  mucous  memljrane  rich 
in  lymphoid  tissue,  and  this  is  collected  into  two  lateral  masses 
(pliaiyngeal  tonsil)  near  the  oritices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  behind 
the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  delicate  children 
and  young  pei'sons  of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  this  tissue,  in 
common  with  the  tonsils,  pharyngeal  glands,  and  lymphatics,  under- 
goes great  hypertrophy  from  such  slight  exciting  causes  as  damp,  a 
dusty  atmosphere,  and  unhealthy  hygienic  surroundings.  Both  sexes 
suffer  about  equally.  The  minute  structure  of  "  adenoids,"  therefore, 
is  that  of  pure  lymphoid  tissue  mixed  with  connective  tissue,  and 
they  are  essentially  hypertrophic  growths  and  not  true  tumour  forma- 
tions. In  bad  cases  the  masses  of  soft,  tongue-shaped  vegetations 
depress  the  soft  palate,  block  the  nose,  obstruct  the  Eustachian  oritices, 
and  cause  deafness,  serious  respii'atory  embai'rassment,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  general  health.  Large  masses  of  unhealthy  inspissated 
mucus  are  mingled  with  the  growths.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  become 
carious  from  constant  exposure  in  mouth-l)reathing,  and  the  arch  of 
tlie  palate  may  be  unduly  high.  As  time  advances  these  formations 
usually  shrivel  spontaneously,  and  they  are  comparatively  rare  after 
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Fig.66S. — Facial  Expressiou  ill  a  Patient  ■ 
suffering  from  Adenoid  Growths. 


twenty-live  years  of  age.  Cases  are  not  unknown,  liowever,  at  a 
later  period. 

Symptoms. — The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  diagnostic.  He 
has  a  vacuous  appearance,  with  a  half-opened  mouth  (Fig.  668). 

He  is  more  or  less  deaf,  and 
probably  from  that  reason  is 
generally  provokingly  stupid, 
being  unable  to  hear  conversa- 
tion or  learn  lessons  like  other 
boys.  The  speech  is  altered,  the 
child  "biting hiswords,"as saying 
"  lub "  for  "rub."  He  snores 
loudly  at  night  and  in  very  young 
childi'en  attacks  of  choking  and 
night  terrors  are  not  uncommon. 
Should  mouth  Ijreathing  be 
checked,  the  patient  is  usually 
able  to  "blow  his  nose,"  and 
this  must  not 
be  taken  as  a 
test  of  the  pre- 
sence or  absence 
of  obstruction. 
Fluids  injected 

up  one  nostril  do  not  return  by  the  other,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  naso-pharynx  is  clear.  The  tonsils 
are  enlarged  and  friable,  the  pharynx  is  "granular," 
the  soft  palate- is  depressed,  and  fragments  of  growth 
may  often  be  seen  projecting  behind  it.  The  nose 
is  commonly  narrow  and  constricted.  If  the  protected 
linger  be  rapidly  passed  behind  the  palate,  the  soft 
frialjle  growths  will  readily  be  felt,  and  the  finger 
will  be  removed  smeared  with  blood.  A  certain 
excess  of  lymphoid  tissue  is  to  be  found  in  the 
naso-pharynx  of  most  delicate  children,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  defined  as  pathological  or  necessitating 
operation.  The  deafness  varies  in  severity,  is  worse 
in  damp  weather,  and  not  uncommonly  perforative 
otorrhea  is  found  as  well.  Adenoid  growths,  like 
enlarged  tonsils,  vary  much  in  size,  accoi'ding  to  the 
amount  of  congestion  present. 

Treatment.  —  When  adenoid  growths  are 
abundant  and  causing  trouble,  they  should  be  re- 
moved. It  does  not  follow  that  eveiy  child  who 
has  a  little  lymphoid  tissue  in  his  naso-pharynx 
should  be  operated  upon.  The  indiscriminate 
adoption  of  a  really  beneficial  operation  threatens  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  Treatment  by  astringents, 
caustics,  or  cautery  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory.    Before  operating 
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tlie  surgeon  should  assure  himself  that  the  patient  will  not  after- 
wards 1)6  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  sewer  gas  or  the  virus 
of  scarlet  fe\er  or  diphtheria.  Inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  hiemorrhagic  diathesis  should  never  be  neglected,  and  in 
this  constitutional  condition  the  operation  had  better  not  be 
performed.  Generally  ansesthesia  is  needful  and 
considerable  skill  and  care  are  requisite  in  the 
administration.  In  young  and  courageous  adults 
tiie  operation  may  l)e  done  after  well  spraying 
the  parts  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 
A  strong  gag  being  fixed  in  the  mouth,  the 
growths  are  }>icked  away  with  Lowenberg's  for- 
ceps (Fig.  669),  or  cut  away  witli  a  ring  knife 
of  appropriate  slia|)e  and  curvature  (Fig.  670),  or 
scraped  from  their  attachments  with  a  steel  nail 
(Fig.  671),  or  the  unguarded  nail  of  the  operator. 
In  children  these  growths  are  so  soft  that  the 
nail  of  the  forefinger  vigorously  used  will  readily 
detach  them  under  niti'ous  oxide  gas  anaesthesia. 
In  young  adults  the  growths  contain  comparatively 
more  connective  tissue,  and  the  ring  knife  is  then 
\er3^  useful.  The  objection  to  the  forceps  is  the 
possibility  of  injuring  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and 
this  I  have  seen  happen  in  the  hands  of  experi- 
enced operators.  The  forceps  is,  however,  needful  in 
the  tough,  almost  fibrous,  masses  found  in  the  naso- 
pharynx of  young  adults.  The  steel  nail  (Dal by), 
used  vigorously  and  methodically  with  strong  sweeps, 
will  sci'ape  away  the  growths  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  and  the  nail 
of  the  opei'ator  may  complete  the 
proceeding.  The  sudden  gush  of 
blood  which  occurs  in  this  opera- 
tion is  alarming  to  the  inexperi- 
enced operator,  and  flangerous  to 
the  patient  if  he  Ije  deeply  anafsthe- 
tised  and  his  position  faulty.  The 
blood  thickened  with  inspissated 
mucus  and  fragments  of  soft  growth 
will  siiou  lill  a  small  l^asin,  and  if  such  a  com- 
pound be  sucked  into  the  air-passages  by  inspii'a- 
tion,  the  patient  will  pi-ol)al)ly  die  asphyxiated. 
More  fatalities  have  occurred  from  this  cause  than 
is  generally  acknowledged.  Many  positions  are 
advocated,  and  I  have  tried  most  of  them.  I 
])refer  the  patient  to  be  placed  on  the  side  with 
the  neck  extended,  the  head  hanging  a  little  over 
the  side  of  the  table.  The  blood  then  flows  into  the  dependent 
cheek,  from  whence  it  can  be  readily  sponged  away,  the  air-passages 
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remaining  quite  free.  In  case  of  the  gag  slipping,  the  operator  will 
do  well  to  protect  the  root  of  his  index  finger  with  a  guttapercha 
ring  or  fold  of  lint.  Most  operators  advise  that  no  after-treatment, 
beyond  protection  from  cold,  be  instituted  in  these  cases.  Sometimes 
after  operations  for  adenoids  suppurative  otitis  media  occurs,  and 
I  usually  insufflate  the  naso-pharynx  with  powdered  boric  acid  just 
after  the  operation,  and  have  the  nasal  passages  gently  syringed 
through  with  warm  alkaline  and  antiseptic  lotions  for  a  week. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  usually  most  gratifying  in  the 
improvement,  not  only  of  the  deafness,  but  of  the  intelligence, 
digestive  powers,  general  health,  and  respiratory  system  of  the 
patient.  The  operation  should  be  done  very  thoroughly.  Re- 
currence takes  place  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  but  it  is  quite 
exceptional.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  he  pointed  out  that  nasal 
obstruction  from  mucus  and  swell- 
ing may  occur  in  veiy  young  in- 
fants, who  may  then  be  unable 
to  "  suck,"  and  frequently  suffer 
from  "laryngismus  stridulus." 
The  mere  dilatation  of  the  pos- 
terior nasal  passages  with  the 
finger  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Tumours  and  affections 
of  the  external  parts  of  the 

nose. — Gangrene  of  the  tip  of 
the  nose  is  found  as  a  sequel  of 
bad  cases  of  fever,  after  typhus 
or  typhoid,  and  also  in  "  frost- 
^  bite  "  and  in  Raynaud's  disease. 

Pig.  672.— Eodent  Ulcer  of  the  Nose  which  hail    Eczema,     erythema,  erysipelas, 
yeirs'of  agel^  syphilis,  and'  acne  rosacea  are  all 

found  on  the  exterior  of  the 
nose.  They  present  nothing  peculiar.  Lupus  vjdyaris  has  its 
favourite  site  near  the  junction  of  the  cheek  and  ala  of  the  nose. 
{See  p.  715,  Vol.  I.)  It  is  characterised  by  commencement  in 
early  life,  asymmetry,  the  well-known  dusky  infiltrated  skin,  with 
ulceration  and  formation  scabs,  of  crusts,  or  exuberant  fungoid 
granulations.  On  close  inspection,  especially  aided  by  a  lens,  the 
brown  translucent  tubercles  ("  apple  jell}'  "  deposits)  g.re  plainly  to 
be  seen  about  the  margins  of  the  patch.  Extensive  destruction  is 
produced  by  lupus,  and  the  subsequent  cicatrisation  leads  to  con- 
siderable deformity  and  occlusion  of  the  nostrils.  The  lupoid  deposit 
finally  invades  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  and  may  even 
spread  to  the  palate  and  fauces.  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  cases 
are  found  in  the  highly  tuberculous,  or  the  subjects  of  congenital 
syphilis,  and  it  was  to  the  ravages  of  fungating  lupvis  in  such 
cases  that  the  old  term  "  noli  me  tangere  "  was  so  applicable. 
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Lupus  erythematosus  occurs  on  the  nose,  where  the  centi-;il 
part  of  the  well-known  "butterfly  patch"  crosses  the  bridge.  It 
occurs  usually  in  females  alwut  the  age  of  forty,  is  symmetrical, 
devoid  of  ulceration,  and  the  skin  dusky-red  or  congested,  is  covered 
with  minute  white  scales  or  crusts,  which  are  removed  with  difficulty 
and  some  little  bleeding.  Frequently,  similar  patches  are  found  on 
the  ears  or  scalp. 

Epithelioma  and  rodent  ulcer  (Fig.  672)  are  both  found  on  the 
nose,  the  former  near  the  muco-cutaneous  junction.  {See  also 
Fig.  22,  p.  125,  Vol.  I.)  Syphilitic  ulceration  may  be  met  with 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  foregoing  affections.  The  sei-piginous  outline  and  dusky 
margin  of  the  ulcer,  the  absence  of  induration,  the  rapid  progress, 
and  the  scars  of  like  ulceration  in  other  parts,  will  guide  the  surgeon. 
Such  ulceration  may  occur  many  years  after  the  oi'iginal  infection,  or 
in  elderly  married  women  who  have  no  suspicion  of  constitutional 
disease.     Hence,  history  in  these  cases  is  seldom  available. 

The  treatment  of  all  such  affections  presents  nothing  special.  It 
is  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  attack  lupus  or  otlier  destructive 
ulcerative  maladies  early  and  energetically,  before  there  is  extensive 
implication  of  the  soft  parts.  Should  a  patch  of  lupus  vulgaris  l^e 
detected  early,  I  believe  free  excision  of  it,  going  well  into  the 
healtliy  skin,  to  be  the  best  treatment.  In  manj^  cases  where  the 
soft  parts  of  the  nose  have  been  extensively  removed,  much  can  be 
done  by  plastic  operations  to  restore  appearance  and  symmetry. 

An  important  growth  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  exterior  of  the 
nose  is  the  tumour  to  which  the  name  ^''lipoma  nasi"  is  applied. 
From  a  perusal  of  the  j^ublislied  cases  of  this  affection,  the  minute 
structure  seems  to  differ,  but  the  growth  is  evidently  largely  hy]:)er- 
trophic,  and  all  the  structures  of  the  skin  share  in  the  hypertrophic 
process.  The  growth  will  thus  be  composed  of  fat,  connective 
tissue,  and  adenomatous  growth  of  the  sweat  and  sebaceous 
glands.  In  some  cases  the  glandular  structure  is  so  prominent 
that  the  name  "  adenoma  sebaceum "  has  been  applied.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  term  is  also  used  by  dermatologists  to 
denote  tiny  round  whitish  tumours  scattered  over  the  skin  generally 
of  the  face,  in  a  certain  affection  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  "Lipoma 
nasi "  is  found  in  elderly  persons,  usually  males,  who  ai'e  frequently 
corpulent,  often  alcoholic,  and  generally  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather.  Tiie  unsightly  lobulated  growths  of  a  fierce 
red  colour,  or  blue  and  congested  like  the  wattles  of  a  turkey 
cock,  make  the  diagnosis  obvious.  They  are  a  source  of  great 
disfigurement,  and  if  the  patient  has  not  dial:ietes,  advanced  renal 
degeneration,  or  is  not  otherwise  bodily  disqualified  for  a  "  decora- 
tive" operation,  tlie  growths  may  be  removed  )jy  appro|)riate  in- 
cisions, as  mucli  skin  as  possible  l)eing  saved.  The  result  is  generally 
very  satisfactory. 

Affections  of  the  accessory  sinuses. — It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  new  growths,  as  osteoma,  mucous  polypi,  or  sarcoma,  may 
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originate  in  the  accessory  sinuses,  and  secondarily  invade  the  nose. 
Acute  nasal  catarrh  commonly  spreads  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  sinuses.  Obstructions  of  the  outlets  of  the  sinuses,  by  swelling, 
cicatrisation  after  operations,  or  by  the  growth  of  polypi,  may  give 
rise  to  distension  of  the  cavities  by  retained  mucus  (mucocele). 
Cysts  of  considerable  size  may  also  originate  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  walls  of  the  accessory  sinuses.  Retention  of  discharge 
may  cause  chronic  abscess,  and  the  distension  of  the  ethmoidal  cells, 
the  antrum,  or  the  frontal  sinuses  by  mucocele  or  chronic  abscess, 
can  only  be  certainly  diagnosed  from  new  growths  by  exploration. 
Acute  or  sub-acute  abscess  of  the  sinuses  is  found  in  bad  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis,  associated  with  necrosis ;  as  a  sequel  of  the  specific 
fevers  and,  more  rarely,  of  facial  erysipelas ;  from  blows,  or  after  intra- 
nasal operations,  and  from  the  entrance  of  insects  or  maggots.  It 
has  been  asserted  tliat  abscess  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  has  followed 
basal  meningitis,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  symptoms  of  these  affections  are  often  most  vague,  and  their 
differential  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult.  Abscess  of  the  antrum 
being  so  common,  exploration  of  this  cavity  by  tapping  in  the  usual 
situation,  or  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  should  never  be  neglected 
(p.  925,  Vol.  I.).  Transillumination  with  the  electric  lamp  should 
always  be  employed  as  a  diagnostic  aid.  The  leading  symptoms 
of  abscess  in  the  various  sinuses,  excluding  the  antrum,  may  thus 
be  summarised  :— 

1.  Abscess  of  etlimoidal  cells.— Discharge  of  yellow  non-foetid 
pus  from  high  up  in  the  nose,  which  usually  escapes  anteriorly,  but 
may  also  flow  down  the  pharynx.  Severe,  deeply-seated  pain  about 
bindge  of  nose  and  back  of  orbit.  Redness,  swelling,  and  bulging  of 
inner  wall  of  orbit,  exophthalmos,  external  squint  with  diplopia,  and 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision.  On  pressure  of  the  swelling  at  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  pus  may  exude  from  high  up  in  the  nose. 

2.  Abscess  of  frontal  sinus. — Practically  not  found  before 
the  age  of  sixteen.  Flow  of  yellow  pus  from  the  neiglibourhood  of 
the  middle  turbinated  bone.  Severe  frontal  headache.  Swelling 
at  upper  and  inner  part  of  orbit  or  over  forehead.  The  abscesses 
may  burst  here,  or  erode  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus,  leading  to 
meningitis  or  cereljral  abscess.  The  symptoms  are  then  exceedingly 
severe,  and  comprise  agonising  pain,  high  fever,  rigors,  with  delirium, 
and  coma.  These  affections  are  puzzling,  and  in  one  case  seen  by  the 
author  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  was  arrived  at  during  life.  The 
flow  of  pus  from  the  nostril  may  be  quite  absent  from  obstruction  to 
the  duct. 

3.  Abscess  of  sphenoidal  cells. — Flow  of  yellow  pus  princi- 
pally down  the  pharynx.  Severe  deeply-seated  pain  radiating  about 
the  face  in  the  course  of  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  Optic  neuritis  and  rapid  contraction  of  field  of  vision,  termi- 
nating in  blindness  and  atrophy  of  optic  nerve.  Implication  of  third 
nerve,  causing  ptosis,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  external  strabismus. 

General  remarks. — Retention  of  pus  in  acute  abscess  of  any  of 
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these  cavities  may  lead  to  severe  symptoms  of  sepsis,  and  even  to 
meningitis  or  pyemia,  otherwise  unexplainable.  Acute  ethmoidal 
or  frontal  sinus  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  lachrymal  abscess  or 
erysipelas.  Localised  bulging  and  yielding  of  the  bones  is  the  most 
certain  sign  of  the  localisation  of  these  aljscesses,  and  the  one  upon 
which  a  careful  surgeon  will  principally  relj'.  When  this  symptom 
occurs,  exploration  with  a  fine  trochar  will  do  the  rest.  I  have  known 
chronic  abscess  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  closely  simulate  sarcoma. 

Treatment. — (1)  Remove  all  obstructions  to  drainage,  as  polypi 
and  enlarged  tuibinals.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  nose  with  the  anti- 
septic douche.  (2)  Effect  drainage  of  the  cavities.  It  has  Ijeen 
pointed  out  that  the  ethmoidal  cells  can  be  well  evacuated  by  using 
a  small  curved  curette  through  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  into 
which  the  cells  extend.  Few  are  aware  of  the  real  height  of  the 
middle  turlnnal  in  the  nares,  and  how  difficult  and  risky  such  an 
operation  may  be,  especially  in  a  contracted  nose.  Should  there  be 
bulging  at  the  inner  wall  of  the  oriiit,  it  is  far  bettei'  to  operate  in 
this  position,  and,  to  obtain  more  room,  the  nasal  b(jne  may  be 
displaced  by  cutting  along  its  articulations  with  a  firm  forceps,  and 
levering  it  downwards.  An  opening  is  then  made  into  the  nose  by 
passing  the  finger  upwards  towards  the  site  of  operation,  and  meet- 
ing it  by  a  curved  curette  from  above.  Very  free  di-ainage  can  be 
established,  while  the  opening  enables  the  operator  to  pick  or  curette 
away  the  diseased  bone,  and  to  fiush  the  parts  with  hot  lotions. 

To  open  the  frontal  sinus  a  free  incision  should  Ite  made  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  margin  of  the  oi-ljit,  and 
another  downwards  fi'om  it  to  the  inner  canthus.  The  soft  parts 
being  raised  together  with  the  periosteum,  a  free  opening  shoukl  be 
made  at  the  "  yielding  spot "  with  a  fine  gouge,  and  the  finger  should 
be  introduced  to  feel  for  carious  bone.  Should  there  be  any 
suspicion  of  implication  of  the  opposite  sinus,  this  should  be  broken 
into  through  the  same  opening.  The  lining  membrane  should  be 
well  scraped  with  the  curette.  Finally,  a  passage  should  be  made 
into  the  nose  by  passing  the  finger  up  the  nostril,  and  meeting  it  by 
a  curved  perforator  thrust  from  above.  A  large  tube  should  lie 
most  carefully  secured  in  situ,  and  through  it  the  cavities  should 
be  flushed  with  dilute  iodine  and  water,  or  if  there  be  purulent 
discharge,  with  a  10  vol.  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  soft 
parts  in  the  orbit  can  now  Ije  united  accurately.  Drainage  must  be 
long  continued. 

To  open  the  s-phenoidal  sintLses  Max  Schaeffer  advises  that 
a  curved  sharp  trochar  should  be  passed  along  the  upper  boixler 
of  the  middle  turlainal,  the  operator  being  guided  by  the  rhinoscope. 
The  handle  shoiild  be  depressed,  and  the  point  made  to  enter  the 
cavities.  These  spaces  may  also  be  tapped  hj  a  curved  trochar  * 
behind  the  pharynx.  The  electi'O-motor  drill  has  been  advised. 
Many  of  these  and  like  operations  are  very  hazardous.  The  writer 
recommends  that  the  nose  be  fi-eely  opened  superiorly,  and  a  stout 
curved  perforator  passed  backwards  to  meet  the  guiding  finger  in 
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the  pharynx.  The  "yielding  spot"  being  detected,  the  perforator 
is  made  to  enter  the  distended  cells  by  cautious  boring  and  pressure. 
The  sudden  evacuation  of  pus  or  mucus  from  these  cavities  has 
caused  severe  syncope  and  serious  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and 
all  sucli  operations  on  the  sinuses  at  the  i-oof  of  the  nose  must  be 
conducted  with  jseculiar  caution  and  judgment. 

Congenital  deformities  of  the  nose. — Congenital  deformities 
of  the  nose  are  uncommon,  and  are  usually  characterised  by  absence 
of  parts,  due  to  failure  of  coalescence  of  the  boundaries  of  the  olfactory 
pit,  the  median  and  lateral  nasal  processes.  Thus,  huge  and  unsightly 
chasms  may  be  left  extending  into  the  mouth  or  orbit,  or  the  nasal 
depression  may  be  entirely  absent,  two  holes  representing  the  nostrils. 
These  deformities  are  usually  associated  with  gross  malformation  and 
various  degrees  of  monstrosity,  and  the  subjects  fortunately  seldom 
survive.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  septum  is  frequently 
deformed  congenitally,  and  rarely  the  turbinals  are  split  and  curled 
as  to  obstruct  the  iiasal  passage,  or  one  of  these  bones  may  be 
distended  into  a  large  air-containing  cavity.  Stenosis  from 
thickening  of  the  bones  is  also  found,  and  bridges  or  spicules  of 
osseous  tissue  have  been  seen  spreading  across  the  orifices  of  the 
posterior  nares.  Fibrous  webs  or  septa  of  toughness  and  density 
liave  been  observed  congenitally.  Tliey  may  occlude  the  anterior 
or  the  posterior  nares.  Doubtless  some  of  these  formations  are 
really  cicatricial,  and  due  to  traumatism  or  extensive  ulcerations 
about  the  posterior  nares,  such  as  are  found  in  bad  cases  of  scarlet 
fever.  Congenital  deficiency  of  the  roof  of  the  nares  near  the  fronto- 
ethmoidal  suture  may  give  rise  to  a  nasal  meningocele. 

Treatment. — Appropriate  proceedings  in  plastic  surge rj^  may  be 
adopted  in  absence  of  the  nose,  or  in  chasms  and  fissures.  No 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  these.  All  depends  upon  the  ingenuity 
and  deftness  of  the  operator.  Bony  occlusions  may  be  pei'forated 
with  a  rose-headed  drill.  Congenital  webs  may  be  incised,  or 
destroyed  with  the  galvano-cautery.  At  the  posterior  nares  a  pair 
of  forceps  may  be  thrust  through  the  obstruction,  and  by  opening 
the  blades  the  web  may  be  torn  across.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  after-treatment  that  the  membrane  does  not 
re-unite. 

Affections  of  the  septum  nasi.  Oefoi-aiiities  of  the 
septum  nasi. — These  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  septum 
is  rarely  quite  straight,  and  considerable  malformation  may  occur  from 
accidents  or  congenital  causes.  The  cartilaginous  portion  is  chiefly 
affected.  Injuries,  especially  blows  on  the  nose  in  early  childhood, 
may  lead  to  bending  with  angular  deformity  of  the  septum,  and 
even  to  lateral  displacement  of  it  from  the  floor  of  the  nai'es 
(Fig.  G73).  Vertical  fractures  marked  by  a  distinct  ridge  are  very 
common.  Lateral  defonnities,  with  a  concavity  on  one  side,  and  a 
convexity,  angular  or  obtuse,  on  the  other,  are  freqvient.  The  pro- 
jection, if  extreme,  may  even  impinge  upon  the  inferior  turbinal 
and  cause  pressure  ulceration.    A  rigorous  classification  of  all  the 
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possible  deformities  of  tlie  septum  would  \w.  extensive  and  serve 
little  useful  purpose.  Septal  deformities  must  not  Ije  confounded 
witli  cartilaginous  or  l)oiiy  riflges,  spurs,  and  outgrowths  from  the 
septum  or  floor  of  the  nares.  In  these  cases  there  is  not  of  necessity 
a  corresponding  concavity  in  the  opposite  nasal  passage.  Deformities 
and  outgrowths  of  the  sejitum  produce  some  nasal  ol)st ruction,  and 
they  may  aggravate  such  conditions  as  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  asthma, 
or  l^ironchitis.  Chronic  middle  ear  inflammation  is  found  on  the 
same  side  in  a  significant  number  of  cases,  as  thougli  the  associated 


Fig.  073. — A,  Dislociitiou  of  the  Septum  fniin  tlic  FIikji-  of  tlie  Naix'.s  ;  b,  Angular  Ueforiuity 
c.  Obtuse  Bending  of  tlie  Sejituni. 

catarrhal  pi-ocesses  had  spread  up  the  Eustachian  tube.  Having 
taken  some  trouble  to  investigate  this  matter,  I  have  Ijeen  .sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  individuals  with  considei'al^le  deformity  of 
the  septum,  who  sufl'ei'  no  apprecial)le  discomfort  from  tliis  condition  ; 
and  whose  hearing  remains  perfectly  good. 

Treatment. — Much  controversy  exists  regarding  tlie  evils,  local 
and  i-eraote,  that  have  been  attributed  t(j  a  deformed  nasal  septum, 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  aji  account  of  the  various 
opinions  brought  forward.  The  amount  of  oljstruciion  and  local 
inconvenience  caused  to  the  patient  must  lie  our  guide  to  inter- 
ference. Minor  cases  had  best  be  left  ahuie,  and  extreme  instances 
only  submitted  to  operation.  Some  of  tlie  principal  methods 
advocated  for  the  restoration  of  a  deforined  sei)tum  ai-e  as  follows : — 
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(1)  Fracturing,  or  forcibly  bending  back  into  position,  with  flat- 
bladed  forceps  (Fig.  674),  afterwards  long  retaining  the  parts  in 
position  with  intra-nasal  splints,  until  healing  in  the  rectified  posi- 
tion has  taken  place.  The  caitilage  is  exceedingly  elastic,  and 
ultimately  springs  back  into  its  old  position  most  persistently,  unless 
well  fractured.  This  procedure,  associated  with  the  name  of  Adams, 
will  frequently  improve  these  cases,  but  it  is  most 
difficult  perfectly  to  straighten  a  crooked  septum 
by  means  of  it.  Fracture,  rather  than  bending, 
should  be  aimed  at,  and  to  fracture  the  cartilage 
by  lateral  bending  is  far  from  easy.  The  operation 
and  after-treatment  are  tedious  and  painful,  and 
unless  nasal  splints  and  other  appai'atus  are  woi'u 
for  a  long  time,  relapse,  especially  in  adults,  is 
common. 

(2)  A  modification  of  the  above  is  the  operation 
by  the  punch  septal  forceps,  the  ring  blade  being- 
placed  on  the  concavity,  the  punch  on  the  con- 
vexity, of  the  septum. 

(3)  It  has  been  recommended  to  incise  the  carti- 
lage by  knife  or  scissors  before  bending  it  into 
position ;  and  excision  of  the  projection  has  been 
practised,  after  dissecting  up  a  flap  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  be  afterwards  replaced. 

(4)  In  extreme  cases,  which,  in  my  opinion,  alone 
require  treatment,  notliing  has  seemed  so  good  as 

Fie  674  —  Septal  removal  of  the  projection  with  an  extremely  fine 

Forceps.  saw,  made  to  work  behind  a  long  needle,  transfixing 
the  projection.  The  more  the  projection  takes  the 
form  of  an  angular  outgrowth,  the  more  is  this  operation  needed, 
and  it  has  the  strong  support  of  Bosworth.  A  flap  of  mucous  mem- 
brane is  raised  after  incision  with  a  fine  curved  i-ougine,  and  after 
removal  of  the  angular  projection  the  flap  falls  over  the  site  of  ojDera- 
tion,and  is  retained  there  by  a  pledget  of  oiled  lint.  A  small  opening 
is  sometimes  made  into  the  opposite  nares,  but  less  often  than  one 
would  think,  and  after  healing,  this  is  insignificant.  The  bleeding- 
is  temporarily  free,  but  seldom  gives  serious  trouble,  and  plugging  is 
easily  performed.  The  simplest  form  of  dressing  is  all  that  is  requisite 
after  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  sejitum.  I  have  used  pieces  of  soft 
drainage-tube,  wrapped  round  with  lint,  covered  with  white  i^recipitate 
ointment.  The  patient  should  be  protected  from  cold  and  sewer  gas 
emanations,  and  the  nose  daily  syringed  with  M  arm  antiseptic  lotions. 

(5)  Some  operators  burn  away  cartilaginous  outgrowths  with  the 
galvano-cautery ;  this  proceeding  seems  to  liave  little  to  recommend 
it.  The  removal  of  bony  outgrowths  from  the  floor  of  the  nares,  b}' 
drills  or  burrs,  is  only  called  for  if  they  give  rise  to  sei'ious  impedi- 
ment of  nasal  respiration. 

H^enlato■lIa^ ;  abscess  ;  g^uiiiiiia  ;  new  growths. — Blood 
tumours  may  be  found  on  the  septum  after  injury,  forming  fluctuating 
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swellings  of  a  considei'able  size.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  this 
nature  which  arose  spontaneously  in  an  aged  j^erson  from  the  giving 
way  of  a  septal  vessel.  No  treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  retjuired. 
Should  much  local  obstruction  be  complained  of,  aspiration  with  a 
fine  hyi^odermic  syringe  may  be  repeatedly  employed.  Early  incision 
should  be  practised  in  suppuration. 

Acute  abscess  of  the  septum  is  sometimes  met  with,  associated  with 
severe  pain,  swelling,  and  nasal  obstruction.  Should  perforation  of  the 
septum  occur,  the  swelling  bulges  into  both  nostrils.  This  affection 
may  follow  injury,  or  be  associated  with  necrosis  of  the  cartilage, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  rapidly  disintegrating  gumma- 
tous formation.  In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  a  free  opening 
is  essential,  any  sloughy  tissue  should  be  i-emoved  with  a  curette, 
and  the  cavity  be  dressed  from  the  bottom  with  iodoform  and  Ijoric 
acid. 

G'urninat.a  may  arise  from  the  joeriosteum  over  any  of  the  nasal 
bones,  and  they  are  peculiarly  lial)le  to  form  on  the  septum,  where 
they  are  associated  with  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  and  peil'oration. 

The  new  groivths  of  the  septum  are  sarcomatous  tuuKjurs  and 
epitheliomatous  formations  of  the  muciparous  glands.  Such 
atlections  are  uncommon,  and  their  diagnosis  is  made  on  general 
principles.  Progressive,  rapid  increase,  and  a  tendency  to  infiltrate 
deeper  parts,  and  to  recur  in  loco  after  removal,  are  the  leading- 
characteristics.  In  investigating  ulcers  and  new  growths  of  the 
nose,  the  {possibility  of  gumma  should  ever  be  present  to  the  mind. 
The  tendency  to  soften  in  the  centre,  and  break  down  into  pus  and 
debris,  is  very  characteristic.  Specific  treatment  cannot  be  too  soon 
adopted. 

In  the  later  stages  of  nodular  leprosy,  gumma-like  masses  form 
in  the  septum,  extensive  necrosis  follows,  and  the  nose  sinks  in, 
much  adding  to  the  distress  and  hideous  deformity  that  the  jiatients 
present.  The  other  symptoms  of  the  disease,  especially  leoiitiasis, 
are  evident. 

Pi^rforjstiiig  iilcor  of  tin'  sos>tsiiiBi. — Most  perforations  of 
the  septum  are  due  to  syphilitic  ulceration.  A  few  are  due  to 
traumatism,  or  to  the  results  of  abscess  of  the  septum.  In  excep- 
tional cases  the  septum  is  congenitally  deficient.  There  is,  however, 
a  peculiar  form  of  ulcer  of  the  septum  starting  in  early  or  adult 
life,  which  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  extends  until  it  attains 
the  size  of  a,l>out  a  shilling,  when  the  edges  feebly  cicatrise,  and  it 
remains  stationary  for  years  or  for  life  (Fig.  675).  The  general 
health  is  unaffected,  there  is  no  pain,  and  no  liistoiy  or  signs  of 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  It  does  not  extend  like  rodent  ulcer.  It 
seems  likely  that  this  affection  is  really  due  to  an  exceedingly 
chronic  form  of  lupus.  I  have  a  case  under  observatio2i  where  a 
septal  perforating  ulcer  of  this  nature  has  remained  about  the  size  of 
a  sixpence  for  over  thirty  years.  Some  authors  affirm  that  the 
ulceration  commences  by  erosion  on  the  summit  of  a  septal  projection, 
and  is  extended  by  "  picking  "  ou  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  has 
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been  noticed  as  common  in  those  employed  in  cement  manufacture, 
and  in  workers  with  arsenical  preparations  and  bichromate  of 
potash.    iSIo  active  treatment  is  required. 

Hypertrophy  of  tlie  iniicotis  nieoiibraiio  of  the  septum. 

— The  mucous  membrane  over  the  septum  nasi  may  be  thickened  and 
spongy,  in  association  with  general  hyjjerti'ophic  rhinitis.  Any 
localised  mass  of  tissue  may  well  be  treated  with  the  galvano-cautery, 
chromic  acid,  or  other  appropriate  chemical  agents. 

Removal  of  the  turbinated  bones. — Great  differences  of 

opinion  exist  regarding  the  indications  for  this  operation.  Without 
pretending  to  be  dogmatic,  I  would  here  state  that  I  believe  the 


Fig.  ()75. — Clironio  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Septum  Nasi. 


necessity  for  tliis  proceeding  to  be  comparatively  rare.  It  lias  often 
been  performed  for  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  whereas  I  have  pointed  out  that  in 
such  cases  the  membrane  itself  should  receive  treatment  and  atten- 
tion. The  bone  usually  removed  is  the  lower  turbinal.  The  middle 
turbinal  lies  higher  in  the  nose  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  its 
removal  is  difficult  and  attended  with  corresponding  risks.  The 
lower  or  middle  turbinated  bone  may  be  removed  for  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  in  obstinate  cases  of  multiple  and  recurrent  nasal 
polypi,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  small  growths, 
aud  drainage  of  mucous  or  purulent  discharge  is  interfered  with  ;  (2) 
in  rare  cases  of  cysts,  or  irregular  bony  hypertrophy,  when  nasal 
respiration  is  much  impeded — such  instances  are  found  after  bad 
fractures  of  the  nose  ;  (3)  in  some  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  nose,  to 
remove  actual  disease,  or  to  facilitate  drainage  from  the  ethmoidal 
regions. 

In  all  cases  ansesthesia  should  be  employed.    The  bones  may  be 
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removed  in  various  ways,  as  by  a  strong  ring-knife,  fine  curved 
scissors,  the  ecraseur,  or  by  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  twisting  them 
out  with  forceps.  An  easy  and  expeditious  method  which  I  have 
employed  on  the  few  occasions  I  have  pei-formed  this  operation,  is  to 
separate  the  bone  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose  by  a  tine,  long  saw, 
working  from  above,  and  to  complete  the  removal  by  fine  polypus 
forceps.  In  cases  where  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  turbinals 
need  removal,  an  ecraseur  snare,  or  ring  knife,  may  be  employed. 

The  bleeding  may  be  free.  If  it  should  ^^rove  obstinate,  syringing 
with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin  will  be  very  eflicacious. 
Finally,  the  nose  is  j;)lugged  lightlj^  with  strips  of  lint  impregnated 
with  Vjoric  acid,  and  the  patient  keejis  the  I'ecumbent  position.  The 
plugs  are  removed  in  twelve  hours.  In  the  after-treatment  the  nose 
is  douched  daily  with  a  dilute  antiseptic,  and  powdered  boric  acid 
used  as  a  snuff,  while  a  gauze  mask  is  worn  upon  which  such  anti- 
.septic  applications  as  eucalyptus  oil,  dilute  carbolic  acid,  or  "  Sanitas  " 
may  be  applied.  The  results  of  this  operation,  in  ca.ses  where  it  is 
really  needful,  are  very  beneficial. 

Concluding  remarks  upon  intra-nasal  operations. — No 

intra-nasal  o^jei-ation  is  free  from  liwk,  ant.l  even  the  removal  of 
a  simple  polypus  has  been  followed  l)y  septic  meningitis.  Opera- 
tions high  in  the  nasal  cavities  are  always  dangerous.  The  large 
venous  sinuses  towards  the  roof  of  the  nose  are  in  direct  commu- 
nication witli  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  purulent  phlebitis  or 
meningitis  witli  general  pj^jemia  may  readily  be  induced.  After  a 
nasal  operation  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  an  equable  tempera- 
ture. He  should  avoid  insanitary  conditions,  and  especially  the 
exposure  to  the  infections  of  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria. 
The  site  of  operation  should  be  cleansed  with  antiseptic  sprays  or 
douches,  and  the  inspired  air  shoukl  pass  through  a  mask  well 
saturated  with  an  antiseptic  preparation,  as  eucalyptus  or  thymol. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  render  the  nose  thoroughly  aseptic,  but  the 
washing  away  of  blood-clots  and  debris  of  discharge  must  lessen  the 
risk  of  septic  infections.  Intra-nasal  operations  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  falling  into  the  minor  class,  hence  disasters  should  never 
occur  in  them.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  profession  that  great 
care  and  pi'ecaution  should  be  exercised  in  advising  an  intra-nasal 
operation,  in  its  jjerformance,  and  esjiecially  in  its  after-treatment. 

Dangerous  hjcmorrhage,  in  exceptional  cases,  may  follow  even 
slight  intra-nasal  operations.  Thus,  the  cutting  away  of  a  septal 
projection,  or  a  turbinal  bone,  may  be  followed  by  such  persistent 
bleeding  as  to  necessitate  plugging  of  the  nai'es.  I  need  hardly 
point  out  the  lisk  of  hiemorrhage  from  intra-nasal  operations,  in 
those  who  suffer  from  renal  or  cardiac  disease,  or  who  possess 
atheromatous  vessels.  Patients  submitted  to  nasal  operations 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  under  careful  supervision,  until  soun*^! 
healing  is  evident. 
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NECK. 

By  BERNARD  PITTS,  M.C.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S., 

Svrgcon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the 
Sick  Childrews  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street. 


Contusions  of  the  neck. — Contusions  of  the  neck  may  cause 
death  from  shock  or  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Tlie  hyoid  bone  may  be 
fractured,  and  occasion  pain  and  swelling,  with  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion and  articulation.  Turning  the  head  or  any  movement  of  the 
tongue  is  accompanied  by  pain.  Crepitus  or  some  irregularity  will 
be  elicited  by  external  examination  ;  and  occasionally,  by  looking 
into  the  mouth,  some  ecchymosis  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  seen.  Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  a  rare  accideiit, 
and  is  caused  by  a  direct  blow  or  by  the  grasp  of  a  hand  as  in 
garotting. 

Treatment. — The  head  and  neck  should  be  supported  by  a  back 
splint,  cold  applied  externally  by  means  of  ice-bag  or  lead  coil,  all 
attempts  to  speak  be  avoided,  and  if  swallowing  is  difficult,  food 
must  be  administered  by  the  nasal  tube. 

Bruising  or  fracture  of  the  larynx  is  caused  in  the  same 
manner  as  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone,  but  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
a  fall  against  some  projection.  Fracture  is  most  likely  to  occur  after 
ossification  has  taken  place.  Externally  there  may  be  swelling  from 
extravasation  of  blood,  with  perhaps  local  emphysema.  A  rapid 
swelling  will  generally  take  place  within  the  larynx,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  the  laryngoscope.  The  voice  will  be  altered  in 
character,  and  probably  reduced  to  a  whisper. 

The  treatment  consists  in  perfect  rest,  the  application  of  a  lead 
coil  to  the  neck,  and  if  obstruction  to  breathing  is  increasing, 
tracheotomy  will  be  necessary.  When,  however,  the  difficulty  in 
breathing  is  occasioned  by  swelling  following  a  bruise,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  fracture  or  displacement,  intubation  may  be  with 
advantage  substituted  for  tracheotomy. 

Fracture  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  subcutaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  trachea  are  very  dangerous  accidents,  and  can  only  be 
caused  by  great  violence.  They  are  attended  by  severe  shock,  great 
difficulty  in  respiration,  and  extensive  emphysema  of  the  neck,  which 
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may  spread  in  a  few  minvites  over  the  whole  body.  Tlie  fracture 
may  be  determined  by  examination  of  the  cricoid,  or  a  distinct  gap 
he  felt  in  the  trachea.  An  immediate  free  opening  into  the  trachea 
is  indicated,  and  gives  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

Wounds  of  the  neck. — Clean  wounds  made  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  various  operations  on  the  neck,  such  as  the  ligature  of  arteries 
or  the  removal  of  tumours,  heal  without  difficulty,  even  when  the 
deepest  structures  in  the  neck  have  been  opened  up,  provided  that 
all  bleeding  has  ceased  before  the  wound  is  closed,  that  tirm  compres- 
sion be  applied,  and  the  part  kept  at  rest.  The  use  of  a  drainage- 
tube  will  be  advisable  for  a  few  hours  if  any  after-oozing  is  antici- 
pated. 

Wooiiids  of  veins. — The  large  veins  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  woimded  by  accident  or  necessity  than  the  arteries.  Glandular 
and  other  tumours  have  often  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  danger  of  ha?morrhage  from  this  vein 
is  easily  overcome  by  ligature,  unless  it  is  wounded  or  torn  high  in 
the  neck  close  to  the  jugular  foramen. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  in  the  neck  between  the  veins 
and  the  fascia  and  to  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements,  a 
wound  in  a  vein  in  this  region  may  remain  jtatent,  and  air  may 
be  sucked  in.  This  alarming  and  dangerous  accident  is  most 
likely  to  occur  during  the  removal  of  a  deeply-placed  tumour, 
and  when  parts  are  put  on  the  stretch  by  traction  on  the  tumour. 
The  suction  sound  made  by  the  inrushing  air  is  very  charac- 
teristic, and  air  bubbles  may  be  noticed  in  the  wound.  The 
patient  becomes  immediately  collaCpsed,  with  feeble  running  pulse, 
and  embarrassed  respiration.  Pressure  must  at  once  be  made  on 
the  opening  in  the  vein,  and  restorative  treatment  applied  to  the 
patient,  the  opening  being  secured  Ijy  ligatures  so  soon  as  conditions 
permit.  Tliis  rai-e  accident  can  be  best  avoided  by  substituting 
chloroform  for  ether  when  the  respiratory  movements  in  the  neck  are 
excessive  ;  by  carefully  clamping  all  veins,  however  small,  before 
section ;  by  avoiding  undue  traction  on  the  tumour  to  be  removed  ; 
and  when  parts  are  being  separated  at  a  great  de[)th  in  the  neck, 
keeping  a  little  Huid  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  (p.  504,  Vol.  I.). 

Wotiuds  of  arteries. — A  wounded  artery  in  the  neck  must 
be  treated  on  genei-al  principles,  and  a  ligature  placed  above  and 
below  the  opening.  When  the  internal  carotid  is  wounded  close  to 
the  skull,  and  this  pi'ocedure  is  not  possible,  a  ligature  sliould  be 
applied  to  the  internal  carotid.  If  the  common  cai'otid  be  tied,  a 
ligature  should  also  be  applied  around  the  external — since  the  anas- 
tomosis Ijetvveeii  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  with  those  of 
the  same  vessel  on  the  opposite  side  is  very  free.  In  any  case  of 
punctured  wound  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  neck,  the  wound  must 
be  freely  enlarged  ;  pressure  can  then  be  maintained  to  arrest  the 
hiemorrhagc,  whilst  search  is  made  for  the  bleeding  point. 

Woiiii«is  of  nerves — Injury  of  the  sympatlietic  nerve,  if  sufli- 
cient  only  to  irritate  it,  will  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  })Ossibly 
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some  protrusion  of  the  eyeball ;  if  the  nerve  is  paralysed  the  pupil 
will  be  contracted,  the  eyeball  retracted,  and  the  secretion  of  sweat 
on  that  side  of  the  head  and  neck  interfered  with.  Injury  to  the 
phrenic  nerve  as  it  lies  on  the  scalenus  anticus  will  cause  paralysis  of 
one  half  of  the  diaphragm,  difficulty  in  taking  a  full  inspiration,  and 
inability  to  force  down  the  abdominal  viscera  and  to  protrude  the 
belly  wall  on  the  same  side.  With  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
the  pulse  becomes  irregular  and  quick,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
turbulent. 

Cut  throat. — Suicidal  wounds  are  almost  always  incised,  and 
are  often  lacerated,  with  jagged  edges.  They  are  commonly  made 
from  left  to  right,  and  obliquely  downwards,  or  transversely  across 
the  neck.  Their  most  common  position  is  at  or  near  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane.  At  the  time  of  infliction  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and 
the  larynx  made  prominent ;  the  main  vessels  are  in  consequence 
protected  by  the  state  of  tension  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  so 
that  they  often  escape  injury  ;  but  the  lingual  and  superior  thyroid 
arteries  are  apt  to  be  wounded  in  some  part  of  their  course.  Very 
frequently  tentative  incisions  in  the  skin  will  indicate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incision,  and  if  a  blunt  instrument  is  used  the  pai'ts  may 
be  greatly  hacked,  and  portions  of  the  hyoid  or  thyroid  cartilage 
even  removed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  cut  throat  case  must  be 
directed  fir.st  to  the  arrest  of  hajmorrhage,  and  the  prevention  of 
suflTocation  ;  and  then  to  the  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  of 
the  wound,  and  the  approximation  by  suture  of  such  parts  as  are 
considered  safe  in  the  particular  case.  If  the  trachea  be  opened, 
and  general  oozing  is  going  on,  it  will  be  well  to  insert  a  traclie- 
otomy  tube,  and  lightly  plug  the  wound  round  the  tube  with  gauze. 
In  cases  of  great  collapse  from  loss  of  blood,  an  injection  of  saline 
fluid  into  a  vein  of  one  of  the  extremities  may  be  of  great 
service. 

Wouiads  in  the  thyro-hyoid  region  ai-e  apt  to  involve  the 
attachments  of  the  epiglottis;  sutures  should  then  be  carefully  applied 
to  pi'eserve  its  proper  connections.  If  any  difficulty  in  breathing 
ensue,  from  swelling  above  the  vocal  cords,  a  laryngotomy  or  high 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed  without  delay. 

If  the  lai'ynx  or  trachea  has  been  completely  divided,  sutures  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  prevent  retraction.  Care  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  provide  for  sufficient  breathing  space  in  front. 
There  need  be  no  hesitation  about  using  sutures  for  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  skin  incision  if  proper  care  is  taken  to 
provide  for  efficient  drainage.  (Wound  of  the  oesophagus  with  its 
treatment  is  desci'ibed  at  page  549.) 

Apart  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  the  chief  dangers 
in  cut  throat  are  from  general  depi'ession,  cellulitis,  and  septic 
pneumonia.  The  wound  is  inflicted  in  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  there  is  often  delay  in  the  first  dressing,  and  difficulty  in 
getting  the  parts  clean  and  aseptic.    The  patient  is  in  a  depres?ed  or 
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alcoholic  state ;  resists  treatment,  and  wislies  to  die.  When  the 
wound  of  the  air-passage  is  free,  blood  enters  the  bronchial  tubeS; 
and  during  the  collapsed  state  of  the  j^atient  is  not  coughed  up,  and, 
later,  septic  dischai-ges  from  the  wound  make  their  way  into  the 
air-passages,  and  tend  to  induce  septic  pneumonia. 

The  patient  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  carefully 
watched  ;  it  is  most  important  to  maintain  the  strength,  and  when 
fluid  food  cannot  be  readily  taken,  or  excites  cough,  nasal  feeding 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  healina;  of  the  wound  must  be  encouraged 
by  maintaining  a  suitable  position  of  the  head.  If  the  patient 
survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  i-ecovery  must  not  be 
despaired  of,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  remote  effects  may  be  serious,  such  as  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  air-passage,  aphonia,  and  aerial  fistula.  Fistul.'B  are  not 
common,  and  are  due  to  loss  of  substance,  to  great  retraction  of  the 
divided  parts,  or  to  occlusion  of  the  air-passage  above. 

Cellulitis  of  the  neck  may  occur  in  an  acute  diffuse  form, 
esjjecially  after  septic  woujid,  or  after  scarlatina.  The  inflammation 
may  arise  in  any  of  the  planes  of  cellular  tissvie,  and  the  effects 
produced  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  pus  as  regards  the 
enclosing  layers  of  cervical  fascia.  Thus  the  inflammation  may 
spread  into  the  axilla  or  into  the  mediastinum.  The  whole  side  of 
the  neck  may  become  involved,  and  if  the  inflammatory  products  are 
allowed  to  remain  confined,  seiious  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  great 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck  may  result. 

Trentmeiit. — Early  relief  of  tension  is  most  important,  and  inci- 
sions must  be  made  in  the  middle  line,  or  along  the  anterior  or 
posterior  borders  of  the  sterno-mastoid  ;  the  deep  fascia  must  Ije 
opened,  and  search  l)j^  director  or  forceps  be  made  for  pus,  which  may 
be  found  by  the  sides  of  the  trachea  or  around  the  carotid  sheath. 

At'MK'  :iS>s€ess  frequently  depends  upon  acute  inflannnation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  which  have  absorbed  septic 
material  from  the  mouth  and  throat  ;  the  connective  tissue  around  the 
glands  then  becomes  infected,  and  an  acute  phlegnionous  inflamma- 
tion thus  ensues. 

Aii|;iiB»  Liidovici  is  a  foiin  of  submaxillary  cellulitis,  depen- 
dent on  a  specific  poison.  It  commences  with  general  constitutional 
disturljance — rigor  and  high  fever,  rapid  swelling  in  the  submaxillary 
region,  due  to  a'dema  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  swelling 
encroaches  on  the  mouth,  pushing  tlie  tongue  upwards  and  back- 
wards, and  causing  difhculty  in  swallowing  and  in  breathing.  Tiie 
disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  producing  great  depression,  and  often 
ends  fatally  iji  a  few  days  from  septic  intoxication,  or  the  patient 
may  be  attacked  early  with  cedema  of  glottis,  and  die  suddenly, 
unless  relieved  for  a  time  by  tracheotomy. 

Treatment. — An  early  incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle 
line  ;  the  swollen  connective  tissue  will  be  found  to  be  infiltrated 
with  offensive  fluid  or  thin  pus ;  such  early  free  drainage  and 
warm  antiseptic  fomentations  aftbi-d  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  A 
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somewhat  similar  acute  septic  inflammation  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  connective  tissue  around  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  in  connection 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat. 

Acute  abscess. — As  examples  of  other  forms  of  acute  abscess 
in  the  neck  may  be  mentioned — (1)  Suppurative  periphlebitis,  due 
to  septic  thrombosis  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  thrombosis 
in  the  vein  being  an  extension  from  the  lateral  sinus.  Ligation 
of  the  vein  below  the  infected  part  and  the  free  evacuation  of 
the  pus  have  saved  iTiany  patients  threatened  with  pyjemia,  and 
some  in  whom  the  pysemic  infection  had  already  declared  itself. 

(2)  Abscess  from  acute  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

(3)  Abscess  from  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

(4)  Abscess  in  the  neck  by  extension  from  acute  inflammation  in 
the  axilla  or  mediastinum. 

Tlie  acute  and  chronic  abscesses  in  the  post-pharyngeal  region 
are  referred  to  in  Article  XLV.,  page  535. 

Chronic  abscess  of  the  neck. — Chronic  abscess  in  the  neck 
is  of  common  oceuri-ence,  and  is  more  usually  the  result  of  con- 
tinued irritation  in  the  glands  of  young  subjects,  or  of  persons 
in  a  weak  state  of  health  ;  it  is  especially  apt  to  follow  scarlet 
fever  or  measles.  Very  frecjuently  a  chronic  abscess  is  dependent 
on  tuberculous  adenitis;  the  suppuration  then  begins  in  one  or  more 
of  the  glands,  bursts  through  the  capsule,  and  infects  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Such  an  abscess  may  undermine  the  skin,  and  appear  to 
be  superficially  placed  ;  but  on  evacuation  of  the  pus  an  aperture 
is  frequently  found  in  the  fascia,  through  which  the  pus  has  made  its 
way,  and  the  remnants  of  the  diseased  gland  will  be  found  more 
deeply  placed  in  the  neck.  The  treatment  of  such  abscesses  will  be 
found  on  p.  670,  Vol.  I. 

Chronic  abscess  in  the  neck  may  receive  communicated  pulsation 
from  a  lai'ge  artery,  and  thus  simulate  aneurysm,  or  even  occasionally 
ulcerate  into  an  arterj^,  or  more  rarelj'  into  the  internal  jugular 
vein. 

An  empyema  may  present  in  the  neck,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  an  abscess  in  the  posterior  triangle  may  depend  on  a  tubercular 
disease  of  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

TUMOURS   OF   THE  NECK. 

A  great  variety  of  tumours  is  found  in  the  neck.  Those  in  con- 
nection with  the  parotid  and  thyroid  glands  will  be  referred  to  when 
dealing  with  the  aflections  of  these  glands  (pages  369  and  371). 

Mode  of  exaiiainatioiJ. — In  examining  a  tumour  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  it  is  superficial  to,  or  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  and  to  ascertain  its  relation  to  the  sterno-raastoid  muscle. 
When  deeply  placed  even  a  small  tumour  may  exercise  considei'able 
pressure  effects  on  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  air-  or  food-passages.  The 
question  of  innocence  or  malignancy  must  be  determined  by  general 
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considerations,  but  the  desirability  of  removal  will  depend  largely  on 
the  mode  of  commencement,  the  amount  of  fixation  to  surrounding 

structures,  the  pressure  effects,  and  the 
probability  of  complete  removal.  If 
the  tumour  be  movable  above  the 
main  vessels  it  may  generally  be  extir- 
l)ated.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  im- 
possible to  determine  the  relation  to 
the  deeper  structures  until  an  explo- 
ratory incision  has  been  made,  and  the 
deep  fascia  divided. 

Solid  tumours  of  the  neck. — 
The    solid    tumours    include  lijjoma, 
fibroma,  chondroma,  osteoma,  glandular 
tumours,  tumours  of  muscle,  hernia  of 
lung. 

A  Dipoiiia  may  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  neck,  but 
is  more  common  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  congenital  in  origin, 
or  develops  in  young  subjects. 
Fig.   676    rejiresents  a  soft 

-FattyTuiiiom-ofNeckinayouii-Girl.  eUCapSuled   lipOUUX  just  below 


the  chin  in  a  girl  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  the  swelling  had  been 
there  since  infancy.  Sometimes 
a  lipoma  is  of  the  diffuse  form, 
and  may  attain  a  large  size  and 
occasion  great  disfigurenient,  as 
in  Fig.  677.  This  condition  is 
often  associated  with  a  history 
of  indulgence  in  alcohol.  At  the 
back  of  the  neck  symmeti'ical 
tumours  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  give  rise  to  the  ap- 
})earance  seen  in  Fig.  678.  Lipo- 
mata  in  this  position  are  often 
devoid  of  capsule,  and  are  inti- 
mately adherent  to  the  surround- 
ing tissu(^ 

Fit>r4»iii:it:i  are  rarely  seen 
in  the  neck,  but  may  occur  in 
connection  with  the  ligamentum 
nucha?. 

Clioiidromata,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideratioa  those  occurring 
in  connection  with  tumours  of  the  salivar}'  glands,  are  rare,  but  may 
m  * 


y 

677. — Diffuse  Lijioiiia,  from  case  by  Mr. 
Roger  Williaiiis.  (Pathological  Society's 
Transactions,  1879.) 
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develop  from  remnants  of  cartilage  in  tlie  position  of  tlie  branchial 
clefts. 

An  osteoma  occasionally  grows  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  may  cause  pain  by  pressing  on  nerves, 
or  may  press  on  the  vessels.  A  rudimentary  cervical  rib  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  exostosis. 

Olaiidiilar  tiiiiioiirs  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  neck. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  glandular  swellings  and  their 
treatment  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Article  on  "Diseases  of  the 
Lymphatics  "  (p.  662,  Vol.  I.). 

Distribution  of  the  lymphatic  glands. — The  superficial  cervical 

glands  situated  along  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  may  become 
enlarged,  secondary  to  condi- 
tions affecting  the  scalp,  skin 
of  face,  and  the  extei'nal  ear. 

The  submaxillary  group  of 
lymphatic  glands  may  enlarge 
from  affections  of  the  lower 
lip,  anterior  part  of  the  tongue, 
gums  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
other  parts  of  the  buccal  cavity. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  parotid  region  enlarge  from 
affections  of  the  frontal  and 
jsarietal  parts  of  the  scalp, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  skin 
of  the  face,  and  the  upper 
Fig.  678.— Symmetrical  Fatty  Tumours  at  tlie  back  portion  of  the  pharvnx  and 
°f     ^^"^^  parts  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  mastoid  and  subocci- 
pital glands  receive  lymphatics  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  scalp. 

The  deep  cervical  glands  surrounding  the  carotid  vessels  may  be 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  group.  The  upper  set  enlarge  from 
affections  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  postei-ior  portion  of  the  tongue, 
the  tonsils  and  palate,  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  larynx, 
orbit,  and  roof  of  mouth  and  nasal  fossse.  The  lower  group,  situate 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  extend  outwards 
into  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  and  become  continuous  with  the 
axillary  and  mediastinal  glands,  and  receive  lymphatics  fx-oni  the 
a3sophagus.  The  I'etro-pharyngeal  glands  may  enlarge  from  affections 
of  the  pharynx  and  nasal  fossaj. 

The  very  large  surface  from  which  the  lymphatics  end  in  the 
cervical  glands  explains  the  frequency  of  acute  and  chronic  adenitis 
in  the  neck.  Glandular  swellings  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the 
parts  from  which  the  apparent  lymphatics  proceed  are,  as  a  rule, 
easily  diagnosed  ;  the  enlarged  glands  may  at  first  be  movable,  but 
if  the  swelling  persists  the  tumour  soon  gets  fixed  to  surrounding 
parts.     Very  often,  however  —  and  particularly  in  children  —  a 
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glandular  enlargement  is  clue  to  a  comparatively  trivial  source  of 
irritation,  and  depends  greatly  on  the  general  depreciation  of  health. 
The  diagnosis  between  such  a  condition  and  a  primary  tuberculous 
inflannnation  of  the  glands  is  often  very  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
ai-rived  at  by  watching  the  progress  of  the  case — after  eliminating 
all  sources  of  continued  ii'ritation,  attending  to  defects  in  sanitation, 
and  placing  the  j^atient  under  the  best  conditions  for  improving 
the  general  health. 

Tuberculosis  of  j^laiids. — A  tumour  composed  of  a  number 
of  tuberculous  glands  may  remain  for  a  long  time  free  from  any 
active  inflammatory  signs — such  as  heat,  redness,  involvement  of 
the  coverings,  or  fixation  to  the  surrounding  structures  (Fig.  679). 
When,  however,  such  a  glandular  swelling  persists,  and  especially  if 
there  is  a  tuberculous  family  histoiy,  it  is  best  to  excise  it.  A  section 
of  the  glands  will  give  clear  indications  of  their  chai'acter,  by  showing 
evidence  in  some  part  of  caseation.  When  these  tuberculous  glands 
have  become  fixed  to  important  structures,  like  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  it  is  often  best  to  be  content  with  enucleating  the  contents 
with  a  scoop,  and  not  to  attempt  the  complete  removal  of  the 
capsule. 

Tuberculosis  of  tlie  lymphatic  glands  is  much  more  common  in 
the  neck  than  in  any  other  part.  No  doubt  the  tubercle  bacilli 
have  a  constant  chance  of  entrance  through  abrasions  of  the  face, 
ear,  scalp,  or  throat.  For  a  time  the  invasion  may  be  limited  to  a 
single  gland  or  group  of  glands,  and  the  disease  may  be  eradicated 
by  early  and  complete  removal.  The  operation  is  most  simple  if 
undertaken  Ijefore  peri-glandular  inflammation  has  commenced,  and 
Vjefore  many  glands  have  become  successively  infected. 

Tuljerculous  glands  in  the  neck  are  always  a  source  of  danger. 
They  may  apparently  remain  quiescent  for  a  long  period,  or  even 
shrink  and  appear  to  subside,  but  at  any  time  active  local  extension 
or  general  tuberculosis  may  take  place.  If  the  tuberculous  process 
has  involved  many  glands  and  extended  to  the  surrounding  tissues, 
removal  by  operation  becomes  a  formidable  procedure,  and  unlikely 
to  be  complete ;  indeed,  intei'ference  may  sometimes  cause  a  travnnatic 
dissemination,  or  the  ojseration  wound  will  early  show  signs  of 
infection.  When  the  recurrence  is  entirely  local,  a  fresh  attempt 
may  be  made  to  eradicate  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  to  operate  several  times  before  a  cure  is  effected. 

LyBiiplioiiia. — The  neck  is  a  common  situation  for  Ijanphoma, 
or  non-inflammatory  glandular  hypertrophy.  When  the  general 
health  is  not  involved,  and  the  swelling  is  confined  to  a  single  group 
of  glands,  and  is  of  moderate  size,  the  diagnosis  from  a  tuberculous 
affection  is  sometimes  impossible.  If,  however,  the  tumour  reaches 
to  a  considerable  size,  and  the  glands  remain  free  and  distinct  (Fig. 
680)  and  unattended  by  any  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  probal)ility 
of  lymphoma  is  considerable.  Operation  is  then  comparatively  easy  ; 
after  a  free  incision  over  the  tumour,  the  glands  can  be  shelled 
out  with  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  a  knife,  but  unfortunately 
m  *  -1 
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Fig.  GTO.— Tuberculous  Glands  of  Neck. 


the  result  is  often  disappointing,  and  tumours  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  lymphatic  system.   In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  680,  the 

patient,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
died  two  years  subsequent 
to  operation,  from  general 
lymphadenoma. 

Syphilitic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  in 
the  neck  is  common,  parti- 
cularly at  the  time  when 
throat  affections  are  pre- 
sent.  {See  p.  398,  Vol.  I.) 

Epithelioma  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  larynx,  and  ceso- 
phagus  are  commonly  at- 
tended by  secondary  de- 
posits in  tiie  cervical 
glands.  The  affected 
glands  may  at  first  be  mov- 
able, but  soon  become  ad- 
herent to  the  surrounding 
structures.  The  glandular 
enlargement  is  generally 
irregular,  painful,  and  hard  ;  degenerative  changes  take  place  in  the 
centre,  and  in  some  cases  a  gland  is  thus  converted  into  a  malignant 
cyst.  The  glands  may  be  enlarged  secondarily  to  carcinoma  or  sarcoma 
of  the  salivary  glands,  and  particularly  to  lympho-sarcoma  of  the  tonsil. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  is  said  occasionally 
to  arise,  but  on  careful  inquiry  some 
primary  source  of  infection  will  almost 
invariably  be  found. 

However,  in  rare  instances,  squam- 
ous-celled  carcinoma  of  these  glands  has 
been  observed  without  any  primary 
lesion  being  present,  an  occurrence 
which  is  comparable  to  those  rare  ex- 
amjiles  of  chimney-sweep's  cancer  of  the 
glands  of  the  groin,  in  which  no  affection 
of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  discover- 
able. Fig.  681  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  patient  with  malignant  disease  of 
glands,  secondary  to  epithelioma  of 
tongue.  Tracheotomy  was  necessary, 
owing  to  tracheal  pressure. 

Tnmours  of  muscle.— The  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  is  especially  prone  to  be  the  seat  of  gummatous 
infiltration,  ])ut  a  congenital  tumour  or  induration  of  this  muscle 
is  not  infrequently  noticed  shortly  after  birth,  as  a  result  of  injury 


_  6S0.— Lymphadenoma  of  Neck, 
from  Boy  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Glutton. 
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during  birtli.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  history  of  breech  presenta- 
tion or  difficult  labour.  A  syphilitic  history  is  often  aljsent,  and 
the  swelling  subsides  without  treatment,  but  may  occasion  a 
shortening  of  the  muscle,  and  be  followed  by  wry-neck.  (See 
pages  7  and  39.) 

Iloi'iiia  oC  tli<>  liEiii;  into  the  neck  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
ljut  may  suddenly  develo}>  in  children  during  a  fit  of  crying  or  cough- 
ing. The  Fig.  682  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  child  fifteen  months 
old  ;  the  swelling  suddenly  appeared  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the 
neck,  on  the  left  side,  during  an  attack  of  hooping-cough.  The 
swelling  was  soft  when  the  cliild  was  quiet,  but  became  large  and 
tense  on  crying  or 
coughing.  Breath 
sounds  were  plainly 
audible  over  it,  and 
were  vesicular  in 
character  ;  but  the 
tumour  was  not 
resonant  on  percus- 
sion, or  crepitant 
to  the  feel.  The 
child  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  occur- 
rence, weakly  and 
still  at  the  breast. 
The  case  was  sent 
to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Ealing, 
to  whom  the  author 
is  indebted  for  the 
photograph.  Cai'e- 
ful  compression 
was  maintained  for 

several  months  over  the  tumour  without  much  effect,  but  as 
child  grew  stronger  the  swelling  began  to  decrease,  and  at  the 
of  twelve  months  had  entii'ely  disappeared. 

The  condition  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  fascia  covering 
dome  of  the  pleura,  and  is  said  to  take  place  generally  on  the  left 
side,  and  to  be  capable  of  cure  by  compression. 

Cystic  tumours  of  the  neck. — The  following  may  be 
witli  : — 

(1)  Congenital  multilocular  cysts,  or  cystic  liygroma. 


Fis.  6S1. 


-Pressure  on  Trachea  by  E|iitlielioinatous  Gliimls, 
necessitating  Tracheotomy. 
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(2)  Unilocular  cyst,  or  hydrocele  of  neck. 

(3)  Simple  sebaceous  cysts. 

(4)  Deep  atheromatous  or  dermoid  cysts. 

(5)  Bursal  cysts. 

(6)  Cysts  developed  in  connection 

(7)  Blood  cysts. 


dth  the  linfrual  duct. 
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(8)  Malignant  cysts. 

(9)  Cysts  in  connection  with  the  air-  and  food-passages. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of 

hydatid  cysts,  and  the  cysts  which 
develop  in  connection  with  the 
thyroid  or  salivary  glands. 

1.  The  congenital  cystic 
liyg:i'oma  (Fig-  683)  consists  of 
a  series  of  cysts  irregularly  spread 
through  a  bed  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  cysts  are  lymphatic  sjsaces,  and 
have  an  endothelial  lining.  These 
tumours  are  congenital  in  oi-igin, 
and  when  they  occur  in  the  neck, 
although  apparently  situated  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  they  usually 
send  off  deep  processes — especially 
around  the  vessels  and  trachea. 
They  may  attain  a  very  large  size, 
and  prove  fatal  by  compression  of 
important  structures.  The  tonsil 
may  be  involved,  and  if  its  en- 
largement interferes  with  breath- 
ing, must  be  excised.  Hygromata 
ai-e  liable  to  attaclcs  of  spontane- 
ous inflammation,  and  after  such 
attacks  some  absorption  may  take 
place,  and  the  swelling  thus  undergo 
a  form  of  spontaneous  cure.  Re- 
moval by  dissection  should  not  be 
lightly  \indertaken ;  the  tumour  has 
no  capsule,  and  the  exact  limits  are 
difficult  to  define.  When  there  are 
deep  processes  their  removal  would  be 
attended  with  gi'eat  risk,  and  in  some 
cases  be  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  waiting  there  is  a  very  fair 
pro.spect  of  spontaneous  cure ;  or  the 
cysts  may  be  tapped,  and  reaction  set 
up  by  the  injection  of  iodine  or 
Morton's  .solution. 

2.  The  unilocular  cyst  or 
Siydrocolc  of  nock  (Fig.  684)  may 
be  congenital,  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  cystic  hygroma,  but  it  not  uncom- 
monly finst  makes  its  appeai'ance  mani- 
fest during  childhood  or  early  adult 
life.  The  favourite  situation  is  in  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.    If  tense  it  gives  a  firm,  almost  solid 


2. — Hernia  of  Lung  into  the  Neck. 


eS3.— C.vstic;  Hygroma  of  tlie 
Neck.     (From  a  case  at  tlie  ; 
Sick  Cliildren's  Hospital,  Great 
Ormond  Street,  London.) 
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feel  to  the  hand  ;  it  is  seldom  sufficiently  prominent  to  Ije  trans- 
lucent. Tlie  cyst  is  tliin-walled,  and  may  have  a  bluish  opalescent 
colour.  The  usual  treatment  is  by  tapping  and  injection.  If 
favourably  placed  it  may  be  dissected  out,  but  this  is  not  easy, 
since  the  wall  is  very  thin  and  adherent  to,  or  rather  a  part  of,  the 
surrounding  structures. 

3.  The  ortlinsiry  sobncootis  <-y$ts  j^resent  no  special 
peculiarity  in  tlie  neck.     (Sre  page  181.) 

4.  The  deep  :itiiei'oiiiatoiis  or  c1ornioi<l  cysts  arise  from 
the  inclusion  of  small  masses  of  epiljlast,  either  near  the  midline  or 
in  the  sites  of  the  branchial  clefts.  A  common  position  is  between 
the  genio-hj'o-glossus  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  ;  the  tumour  then 
presents  as  a  rounded  swelling  between  the  jaw  and  tlie  hyoid  lx)ne, 
encroaching  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
and  projecting  beneath  the  mucovis 
memljrane.  When  these  cysts  occur 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  they  are 
usually  in  close  relation  to  the  carotid 
sheath  and  the  pharynx.  The  der- 
moid co7itents  consist  of  fatty  debris 
and  epithelial  cells.  (See  p.  490, 
Vol.  I.) 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  is 
by  extirpation,  and  this  can  usually 
be  accomplished  without  risk  by  care- 
ful dissection.  Treatment  by  incision 
and  drainage  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  will  be  followed  l^y  a  persistent 
discharging  sinus. 

5.  ]Siir<iinl  cysts  occasionally  de-  Fig.  tsi.— Uiiii.'cniai-  Cyst  of  the 
velop  by  the  side  of  the  larynx,  or  an 

enlargement  of  the  bursa  at  the  to]) 

of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ma}'  occur.  If  the  swelling  persist,  it  may 
readily  he  excised. 

6.  Cysts  developed  in  connection  willi  the  lingual 
duct. — His  has  described  a  canal  running  from  the  foramen 
caecum,  between  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  hyoid  bone.    This  he  terms  the  lingual  duct. 

This  duct  is  continuous  with  the  thyroid  duct,  which  runs  from 
behind  the  hyoid  bone  down  to  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  Ijody.  A 
cyst  may  form  beneath  the  tongue  and  between  the  genio-hyo-glossi 
muscles,  which  is  developed  from  the  ductus-thyro-glossus,  and 
containing  a  In-ownish  glairy  fluid.  Cysts  may  also  be  found 
below  the  hyoid  bone  in  the  midline,  in  close  contact  with  the 
larynx  and  trachea;  these  cysts  move  on  deglutition.  They  are 
thin-walled,  with  smooth  lining  membrane,  and  develop  in  con- 
nection with  the  remnants  of  the  ductus  thyro-glossus.  These 
cysts  are  best  treated  by  excision. 

7.  Bloo<l  cysts.— This  heading  includes  aneurysm  and  certain 
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forms  of  njevus,  which  are  described  in  Art.  XXV.,  p.  585, 
Vol.  I.  Occasionally  a  simple  cyst  containing  blood  is  found  in  the 
neck,  which  is  developed  in  direct  connection  with  a  vein  or  venous 
plexus.  It  may,  however,  be  one  of  the  lymphatic  cysts  of  the 
neck,  into  which  hemorrhage  has  taken  place. 

8.  Malignant  cysts  of  the  neck  occur  occasionally  as 
primary  tumours.  The  subjects  are  of  middle  or  advanced  life,  and 
the  development  of  the  swelling  is  rapid ;  and  the  diagnosis,  before 
tapping,  is  that  of  abscess.  The  cyst  wall  has  an  infiltrating  character, 
and  has  an  inner  smooth  lining,  or  is  covered  with  granulations 
presenting  the  histological  characters  of  an  epithelioma.  The  fluid 
contents  vary,  and  may  be  mucoid,  bloody,  or  purulent.  These 
malignant  cysts  are  deeply  placed  in  close  relations  with  the  vessels, 
and  often  attain  a  large  size  and  appear  to  be  primary  in  character.* 
A  somewhat  similar  cystic  transfoi'mation  is  not  unfrequent  as  a 
consequence  of  secondary  epitheliomatous  deposit  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck.  The  explanation  of  the  development  of  epitheliomatous 
cysts  as  a  primary  condition  is  not  easy,  but  they  may  owe  their 
origin  to  some  included  portions  of  epiblast  at  the  site  of  the 
branchial  cJefts,  or  to  some  of  the  glandular  tissue  near  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  which  is  supposed  to  be  accessory  to  the  thyi'oid  gland. 

9.  Cysts  having  a  coininunication  with  the  trachea 
«i"  food-passage  are  occasionally  met  with. 

The  tradteocele  may  be  either  congenital,  or  develop  later  by 
liernial  protrusion  between  the  rings  during  coughing  or  Adolent 
expiratory  efibrt ;  but  probably  there  is  some  pre-existing  congenital 
defect  in  the  tracheal  wall.  The  tumour  would  be  compressible,  in 
direct  relation  with  the  trachea,  and  a  tracheal  murmur  would  be 
audible  on  auscultation. 

The  cystic  swellings  in  connection  with  the  (esophagus  are 
described  at  page  546. 

Congenital  branchial  fistulas. — These  fistulas  result  from 
the  incomplete  closure  of  the  branchial  clefts,  which  should  be 
completely  closed  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  foetal  life. 
These  fistulse  frequently  communicate  with  the  pharynx,  and  are 
occasionally  hereditary — the  peculiarity  running  through  several 
generations. 

They  are  usually  on  the  right  side,  behind  or  in  front  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  more  rarely  they  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
neck,  or  in  the  middle  line.  The  external  orifice  of  a  fistula,  which 
will  pi'obably  only  admit  a  fine  probe,  may  be  found  under  a  fold  of 
skin,  or  covered  by  a  few  granulations.  A  viscid  secretion  escapes, 
and  a  cord-like  thickening  may  be  sometimes  traced  in  an  upward 
direction  towards  the  hyoid  bone.  In  some  cases  the  external 
orifice  is  indicated  by  a  tag  of  skin,  containing  a  portion  of  cartilage 
derived  from  the  branchial  arch.  The  wisest  treatment  is  to  let 
such  a  fistula  alone,  and  not  irritate  it  by  hot  wires  or  attempts  at 

*  See  paper  by  Mr.  Treves  in  the  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xxxviii. 
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excision.  If  the  external  part  were  induced  to  close,  a  cyst  might 
develop  from  the  retention  of  secretion. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PAROTID  GLAND. 

Parotitis. — The  parotid  gland  is  liable  to  an  infective  inflamma- 
tion, witli  a  distinct  period  of  incubation.  This  form  of  parotitis — • 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  mumjjs — affects  chiefly  young 
subjects,  and  at  times  is  epidemic  in  character.  It  runs  a  definite 
course,  and  is  attended  with  great  swelling,  difficulty  in  opening 
the  mouth,  and  febrile  symptoms.  The  swelling  may  occur  on 
both  sides ;  it  subsides  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  very  rarely  ends 
iir  suppuration.  In  2  or  .3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  orchitis  arises  as  a 
complication,  and  may  be  followed  by 
atrophy  of  the  testicle.  Occasionally 
a  swelling  of  the  testicle  flrst  shows 
itself,  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  the 
chai'acteristic  parotid  enlargement.  The 
l)reast,  or  uterus  and  ovaries  may  become 
inflamed  in  girls,  but  the  complication 
is  a  very  rare  one. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland  or  parotid  bulio  may  arise  during 
1;he  course  of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  small  -  pox ;  it  may  develop 
during  septic;emia  after  child-birth,  or 
follow  ovariotomy  or  other  abdominal 
operation. 

Suppuration  is  very  likely  to    take  Fig.  ess.— AiieuonKL  ui  tiie  Fumtid 
place,  and  early  evacuation  of  the  im-  ' 
prisoned  matter  will  be  urgently  required. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  facial  nerve  or  parotid 
duct — the  incision  being  made  parallel  with  these  structures,  and 
the  matter,  if  deeply  placed,  must  be  reached  l^y  means  of  a 
director,  and  the  opening  afterwards  dilated  with  dressing  forceps 
in  the  way  advocated  by  Hilton. 

Gangrenous  pai'otitis  is  a  rare  condition,  and  attended  with 
widespread  destruction  of  the  parotid  tissue. 

Affections  of  the  parotid  duct.—  Steno's  duct  may  become 
obstructed  by  a  calciijnt<,  which  should  be  removed  by  an  incision  on 
the  buccal  surface.  If  such  a  calculus  is  allowed  to  remain,  a  cystic 
dilatation  of  the  duct  will  form,  and  be  likely  to  open  on  to  the 
cheek,  leaviiig  a  salivary  fistula.  This  may  Ijecome  chronic  and 
difficult  to  close,  especially  if  the  duct  in  front  of  the  opening  has 
become  partially  or  completely  obliterated  Ijy  inflammatory  adhesions. 

A  parotid  fistula  nveij  result  also  from  wound,  ljurn,  or  ulceration 
secondary  to  abscess  in  the  parotid,  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  secondary  to  disease  of  the  jaw.  Such  a  fistula 
will  not  close  so  long  as  any  oljstruction  of  the  natural  passage 
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exists,  and  much  irritation  and  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the 
escape  of  salivary  fluid  during  mastication.  Small  fistulai  in  con- 
nection with  the  gland  structure  readily  close,  but  a  chronic  one 
of  the  duct  is  often  very  difficult  to  treat.  Careful  dilatation  of 
the  duct  from  the  orifice  in  the  mouth  must  be  attempted,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  seton  of  wire  or  silk  be  introduced.  When  the 
natural  passage  is  established  the  fistula  can  be  treated  by  a 
plastic  operation.     {See  also  page  491.) 

Tumours  of  the  parotid.  Adenoma.  —  Simple  adenoid 
tumours  of  the  parotid  are  not  common ;  they  occur  in  young 

adults,  are  encapsuled,  and 
may  arise  in  any  part  of 
the  gland,  but  do  not  grow 
to  any  large  size ;  small 
cysts  are  frequently  found 
in  them  (Fig.  685).  These 
tumoui's  can  generally  be 
enucleated  without  diffi. 
culty,  by  incising  their 
capsule. 

Fibro  -clioiKli'oina. 
— Far  more  frequently  the 
slow-growing   parotid  tu- 
mour is  complex  in  struc- 
ture, and  consists  of  fibrous 
and  glandular  tissue,  and 
often    contains    more  or 
less  hyaline  cartilage,  the 
matrix    of    which  some- 
times    undergoes  myxo- 
matous   change.  These 
tumours  commence  on  the 
surface,  or  more  deeply  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland; 
they  groAV   slowly  and  without  pain,  are  elastic  in  feel,  and  may 
attain  a   large  size.      When    large   they  are  bossy  in  outline ; 
the  skin  is  stretched  over  them,  but  not  adherent.  Surrounding 
structures  are  pushed  aside  by  the  encapsuled  tumour,  and  simple 
pressure  effects  are  alone  produced,  and  the  general  health  does 
not  suffer.     The    facial  nerve  is  rarely  paralysed ;   the  tumour 
extends  towards  the  surface,  and  may  become  almost  pendulous 
in  character.    This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  686 ;   the  man  was  a 
postman  aged  37,  he   had    had    the    tumour   for    many  years. 
He    was    admitted    to    St.    Thomas's    Hospital,    under  Sir  W. 
MacCormac,  and  the  tumour  was  shelled  out  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.    A  simple  tumour  in  the  parotid  region  may,  however, 
have  deep  connections,  and  its  removal  be  attended  with  consider- 
able risk,  both  to  the  facial  nerve  and  the  adjacent  blood-vessels. 
Sarcoma. — In  some  instances  a  parotid  tumour,  after  a  very 


Fig.  686. — Large  simiile  Paiotid  Tumour. 
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slow  development,  and  perhaps  a  long  period  of  apparent  inac- 
tivity, may  suddenly  take  on  rapid  growth,  and  begin  to  infiltrate 
the  surrounding  structures,  involve  the  skin,  fungate,  etc.  Such  a 
tumour  would  show,  on  section,  spindle  cells  and  sarcomatous  changes, 
in  addition  t(j  the  original  complex  structure. 

C'siD'f'iiBOiaia. — A  .soft  quickly-growing  tumour  in  the  parotid 
region,  occurring  about  middle  life,  is  probably  sarcomatous  in 
character,  but  may  be  a  soft  carcinoma.  A  hard  ill-defined  tumour 
appearing  in  a  person  past  middle  life,  ti.xed  to  surrounding  structures, 
attended  with  shooting  pain  up  the  side  of  the  head,  facial  paralysis, 
ulceration  or  conunencing  involvement  of  the  skin,  and  implication 
of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  would  present  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  primary  carcinoma  of  the  parotid. 

Ti'«'atnii'Bit. — The  innocent  parotid  tumour,  when  (as  is  gene- 
rally the  case)  it  is  superficially  placed,  can  be  safely  removed  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  over  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  a  transverse 
one  parallel  to  the  facial  nerve  and  duct.  Cai'e  must  be  taken  in 
doing  the  deeper  dissection,  and  a  director  used  in  preference  to  the 
knife.  In  some  of  the  larger  simple  tumours  the  facial  nerve  is  so 
situated  in  the  growth  that  injurjr  to  it  may  be  unavoidable.  Occa- 
sionally a  small  tumour,  placed  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  tragus, 
may  give  rise  to  considerable  anxiety  in  this  respect.  Malignant 
growths,  whether  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous,  so  early  implicate 
the  important  adjacent  structures,  and  the  deeper  processes  of  the 
gland  are  so  intricately  and  remotely  situated,  that  a  satisfactory 
removal  is  almost  impossible,  and,  if  successful,  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  speedy  recurrence.  If,  after  careful  consideration,  it 
is  thought  well  to  attempt  the  removal,  very  free  incisions  should 
be  made,  and  all  vessels  clamped,  if  possiljle,  before  division. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

Atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland. — Atrophy  of  the  thyroid 
gland  accompanied  by  overgrowth  of  its  stroma  may  occur,  and  it 
produces  the  remarkable  disease  called  myxmdema  (Fig.  687),  a 
condition  closely  resembling  a  cretinoid  state  (Fig.  688)  ;  the 
chief  symptoms  of  both  being  slowness  of  speech  and  intellect,  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  face,  neck,  and  extremities  produced 
by  the  resistant  subcutaneous  swelling,  the  lowering  of  the  body 
temperature,  antemia,  and  other  signs.  It  was  shown  by  the 
investigations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  that  the 
condition  of  myxtedema  is  identical  with  the  cachexia  struniapiiva 
observed  so  often  after  the  removal  of  the  goitrous  gland  in  the 
human  being,  and  the  normal  gland  in  monkeys  ;  and  these  con- 
clusions have  been  made  still  more  certain  of  late  hy  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  thyroid  gland  as  a  food,  or  medicinally  in  the  form  of 
an  extract,  both  to  the  cretin  and  to  the  subjects  of  the  acquired 
disease. 

Though  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the  non-development 
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or  congenital-fibroid  derangement  of  the  gland,  and  its  removal  by 
operation,  are  characteristic  and  well  established,  yet  the  exact 

function  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, and  is  still  a  subject 
for  inquiry. 

Goitre  or  broncho- 

Cele. — Goitre  or  broncho- 
cele  is  any  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  not 
caused  by  inflammation. 

The  thyroid  consists  of 
closed  vesicles,  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  cubical  epi- 
thelium, and  containing 
a  clear  albuminous  fluid. 
These  vesicles  are  held 
together  by  areolar  tissue, 
supporting  numerous  blood- 
vessels, and  the  gland  is 
surrounded  by  a  definite 
capsule. 

The  sfland  in  the  female 


Fig.  6S7. — Myxoedema  in  a  Man. 

frequently  enlarges  during 
pregnancy,  and  sometimes 
during  menstruation,  and  the 
term  congestive  goitre  is  ap- 
plied to  such  temporary  func- 
tional enlargement. 

Varieties. — The  term  sim- 
ple bronchocele  or  parenchyma- 
tous goitre  is  used  when  all 
the  constituents  are  relatively 
enlarged  (Fig.  689)  ;  fihroxis 
goitre  when  the  chief  increase 
is  in  the  fibrous  stroma  j  ^;»u&- 
ating  goitre  when  with  simple 
hypertrophy  there  is  a  great 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  ;  cystic  bronchocele  when  the  cavities  are 
unduly  distended  with  fluid  (Fig.  691).  If  several  of  such  distended 
cavities  coalesce  a  large  cyst  may  result,  and  occasionally  an  intra- 
cystic  growth  occurs. 

Secondary  changes  may  also  be  found,  such  as  the  substitution 


6SS.— Cretin. 
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of  gelatinous  colloid  material  for  the  clear  fluid,  or  in  very  chronic 
cases  a  calcification  of  the  cyst  walls.  The  encapsuled  tumours 
are  frequently  cystic,  and  by  coalescence  of  the  cysts  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  septa  a  unilocular  cystic  swelling  of  large  size 
may  result. 

A  goitre  may,  therefore,  be  a  general  enlargement  or  a  special 
enlargement  of  a  particular  part  of  the  gland,  and  it  may  be  soft  or 


Fig.  689.— Solid  Broneliooele  in  a  young  Girl.    It  .ilniost  disappeared  under  treatment  with 

iodide  of  i>otassiuMi. 

firm,  Ije  composed  of  a  iiumljer  of  cysts,  or  consist  of  one  large 
unilocular  cyst. 

jl3tB«los:.v.— Bronchocele  occurs  in  all  climates,  but  exists  in  an 
endemic  form  in  certain  places,  especially  the  valleys  of  mountainous 
districts — e.g.  Switzerland  and  certain  parts  of  India.  In  England 
it  is  most  common  in  Derbyshire,  but  sporadic  cases  arise  in 
all  localities,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign  any  special  de- 
termining cause.  No  doubt  in  some  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  congestive  enlargement  may 
occur  during  pregnancy  or  menstruation,  and  it  is  common  to  find 
some  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  an;>3mic  women  and  girls,  and  this 
enlargement  may  become  permanent. 

Diag'iiosis. — The  diagnosis  is  generally  made  without  difficulty, 
since  the  swelling  is  in  such  close  relation  with  the  trachea,  and  moves 
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with  it  so  distinctly  during  the  act  of  deghitition.  A  sweUing  confined 
to  one  lobe  has  been  mistaken  for  aneurysm,  receiving  strong  pulsa- 
tion from  the  carotid,  which  it  overlaps ;  and  certain  vascular 
bronchoceles  have  such  an  active  independent  pulsation,  that  a  little 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  may  occasionally  arise.  There  is,  however, 
almost  always  some  enlargement  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  swelling 
can  usually  be  raised  from  the  artery.  It  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
make  out  whether  a  goitre  is  cystic  or  solid,  fluctuation  is  so  easily 
simulated  by  soft  elastic  growth,  and  in  some  cases  only  an  explor- 
atoiy  tapping  will  settle  this  point. 

[Special  forms  of  g-oitre — The  following  special  varieties  of 
goitre  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to  : — 

(1)  Acute  goitre. 

(2)  Congenital  goitre. 

(3)  Substernal  goitre. 

(4)  Exophthalmic  goitre. 

(5)  Malignant  goitre. 

1.  Acute  goitre. — Goitre  is  usually  of  very  chronic  formation, 
but  occasionally — especially  in  young  subjects — -it  develops  very 
rapidly,  and  as  the  fascia  of  the  neck  has  not  had  time  to  stretch, 
dangerous  pressure  symptoms  are  especially  apt  to  occur.  In  this 
form  of  the  affection  the  thyroid  gland  may  undergo  such  rapid 
enlargement  as  to  attain  the  size  of  the  fist  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks. 

2.  Congenital  gfoitre  is  very  rare,  but  a  few  cases  have  been 
recorded  where  successive  children  born  of  a  goitrous  mother  have 
shown  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  gland  at  birth.  The  swelling, 
however,  has  usually  quickly  subsided,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  months  the  condition  of  the  neck  has  been  nearly  normal. 

3.  Substernal  goitre. — A  goitre  may  increase  in  a  downward 
direction,  so  that  it  makes  its  way  between  the  manubrium  and  the 
trachea.  A  distinct  encapsuled  swelling  may  be  found  in  this 
position,  which  has  either  developed  in  some  accessory  thyroid  tissue 
or  has  wandered  from  a  higher  position. 

4.  Exophthalmic  goitre.— The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
is  attended  with  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  palpitation,  marked 
pulsation  in  the  carotids,  ansemia,  and  general  weakness.  The 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  ulcera 
tion  of  the  cornea  from  exposure.  The  thyroid  swelling  often  con- 
sists of  a  general  soft  hypertrophy,  with  increase  and  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels.  The  swelling  consequently  pulsates,  and  is  often 
tender  to  the  touch.  This  disease  nearly  always  occurs  in  women, 
and  there  has  generally  been  noticed  some  preceding  deterioration 
of  health.  With  improvement  of  the  health  the  disease  may 
gradually  vanish,  but  often  it  gives  rise  to  continued  distress,  and 
may  end  fatally.  Nothing  is  known  as  regards  the  exact  path- 
ology of  the  affection,  but  it  is  believed  to  depend  on  disturbance 
of  the  sympathetic  system. 

5.  Malignant   goitre.— Cancer  of   the  thyroid  io  rare;  it 
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generally  involves  the  whole  gland,  but  does  not  grow  to  any  large 
size.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  early  infected, 
and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  become  implicated  in  the  gi'owth. 
A  button-like  excrescence  in  some  cases  makes  its  way  into  the 
trachea,  and  hremori'hage  from  the  trachea,  with  signs  of  tracheal 
obstruction,  may  be  the  first  indications  of  the  thyroid  disease. 

It  is  not  very  common  for  cancer  to  appear  in  the  thyroid  as  a 
secondary  deposit. 

Sai-coma  is  even  more  rare  than  carcinoma  as  a  primary  disease ; 
it  generally  occurs  in  connection  with  some  old-standing  goitre, 
may  grow  to  a  lai-ge  size,  and  cause  marked  pressure  symptoms. 
Encapsuled  at  first,  later  it  infiltrates  the  surrounding  structures 
and  shows  signs  of  a  local  rather  than  a  general  malignancy. 

Several  cases  have  been  recorded  where,  secondary  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  body,  pulsating  tumours  have  appeared  in  the 
bones,  presenting  microscopically  a  structure  veiy  similar  to  that  of 
normal  thyroid  tissue. 

L<M's»li  ^'fllV'cf  s  ra  ttse<l  by  broiiciiocele.— A  thyroid  nuxy  attain 
slowly  an  enormous  size,  without  causing  any  difficulty  in  breathing. 
The  trachea  may  be  consideral^ly  displaced,  or  laterally  compressed  ; 
its  cartilages  maj'  become  absorbed,  so  that  its  walls  assume  a 
membranous  character,  and  may  thus  easily  fall  together.  Symptoms 
of  stenosis  of  the  trachea  are  most  commonly  due  to  lateral  com- 
pression, the  lumen  becoming  triangular  in  shape,  with  the  rounded 
apex  of  the  triangle  looking  forwards ;  this  alteration  is  most 
marked  opposite  the  isthmus.  This  compression  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  moi^e  rapid  thyroid  enlargements.  In  substernal 
goitre  the  trachea  may  be  flattened  fi'om  before  backwards. 
Dyspnoja  may  be  laoticed  on  exertion  during  the  day,  but  the 
attacks  often  occur  suddenly  during  sleep,  and  may  be  occasioned 
by  a  collection  of  mucus,  or  possil:)ly  by  a  bending  of  the  softened 
trachea,  with  flexion  of  the  head  during  sleep.  Often  the  patient  is 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  or  wakes  up  in  a  fright  from  a  sense  of 
impending  suffocation.  Sometimes  during  sleep  the  breathing 
Ijecomes  so  noisy  as  to  be  heai'd  at  a  considerable  distance.  A  fatal 
suffocating  attack  may  occur  (juite  suddenly,  and  without  previous 
warning. 

The  cystic  form  of  goitre  is  liable  to  sudden  enlargement  from 
inti'acystic  hemorrhage,  from  inflammatory  engorgement,  or  from 
rupture  of  a  cyst,  and  dyspnoea  may  thus  suddenly  arise,  and  the 
condition  become  urgent.  Laryngeal  spasm  is  not  common  in  the 
simple  forms  of  goitre,  but  may  be  present  at  an  early  period  in 
malignant  disease.  Compression  of  the  cesophagus  occasionally 
occurs,  but  is  rare  in  comparison  with  tracheal  pressure. 

A  goitre  may  also  occasion  fulness  of  the  superficial  veins,  and 
pressui-e  on  and  outward  displacement  of  the  carotids.  The  internal 
jugular  veins  may  be  drawn  inwards  by  their  connections  with  the 
thyroid  veins,  and  their  normal  relations  with  the  carotids  thus 
considerably  altered. 
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Ti-eatment.— The  treatment  of  bronchocele  will  best  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads  :  general  measures ;  operative 
measures  ;  treatment  of  solid  goitre,  of  cystic  goitre,  of  exophthalmic 
and  malignant  goitre,  and  of  urgent  dysi^noea  with  goitre. 

General  measures. — A  patient  suffering  from  thyroid  enlarge- 
ment should  be  placed  in  healthy  and  bright  surroundings ; 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  health,  and 
the  anaemia,  if  present,  ti'eated  by  preparations  of  iron,  arsenic, 
or  suitable  tonics.  In  some  cases  iodide  of  potassium  given 
in  large  doses  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  diminishing  the  size 

of  the  swelling  (Fig.  689). 
Iodine  may  be  used  as  a  paint 
over  the  swelling,  or  the  binio- 
dide  of  mercury  in  the  form 
of  ointment  of  the  strength 
of  jiij  to  1  lb.  of  lard  may  be 
rubbed  lightly  over  the  swell- 
ing every  night  before  a  hot 
fire.  In  India  this  ointment 
has  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess, the  patient's  neck  being 
exposed  after  the  application 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Unless 
carefully  applied,  the  treatment 
is  apt  to  occasion  considerable 
irritation  of  the  skin. 

Operative  measures.  — When 
a  uniform  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  is  not  increasing  in 
size,  and  is  unattended  by  any 
pressure  effects,  it  should  not 
hastily  be  interfered  with  by 
operation ;  and  in  no  circum- 
stances should  the  whole  gland 
be  removed,  since  the  risk  of  myxoedema  making  its  appearance 
has  been  shown  to  be  considerable. 

The  treatment  by  injecting  irritants  into  the  gland  substance,  or 
by  passing  setons  through  the  tumour,  is  now  universally  condemned, 
since  the  risks  are  considerable,  and  the  results  extremely  uncertain. 

When  the  enlargement  is  localised,  and  believed  to  be  an  en- 
capsuled  adenoma,  it  may  be  possible  to  enucleate  it ;  and  this 
procedure  is  specially  advisable  when  there  seems  a  danger  of  the 
tumour  getting  substernal  in  position,  and  is  likely  later  to  cause 
dangerous  compression. 

Treatment  of  solid  goitre. — When,  however,  with  a  solid  general 
enlargement  there  are  signs  of  tracheal  pressure,  operative  inter- 
ference is  generally  indicated.  The  simplest  method,  and  one 
which  is  often  attended  with  a  veiy  satisfactory  result,  is  to 
remove,  or  even  merely  divide  the  isthmus.     The  effect  is  to 


-Enlarged  Tlij'roid  with  Pressure 
Symptoms.  Cured  by  removal  of  the 
istlimus. 
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the  size  of  his  neck 
pressure  for  several 


relieve  the  compression  produced  by  the  Ijinding  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  thyroid  together ;  and  further,  it  is  frequently  followed  bv  a 
rapid  diminution  of  the  general  enlargement. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  general  parenchj'matous  goitre,  shown  in 
Fig.  690,  the  patient,  a  young  man,  had  noticed  a  steady  increase  in 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  signs  of  tracheal 
months.     Removal  of  the  isthmus  entirely 
relieved  the  distress  of  breathing,  and  a  rapid  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  lateral  lobes  quickly  followed  the  operation. 

When  the  enlargement  is  mainly  of  one  lobe,  the  combined 
removal  of   the  isthmus  and  the 
affected  lobe  would  appear  to  be 
the  best  operative  measure  to  adopt. 

The  chief  dangers  are  from 
hiemorrhage  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion ;  wound  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  or  its  inclusion  in  a 
ligature ;  difKculty  in  bi'eatliing 
during  the  necessary  manipulations, 
due  mainlyto  traction  on  the  trachea 
when  the  head  is  thrown  back ; 
cellulitis  of  the  neck,  from  failure 
of  aseptic  precautions,  or  from  in- 
effective di'ainnge  of  the  large  cavity 
left.  When  the  dissection  involves 
the  tissues  behind  the  manubrium, 
an  inflaunnation  may  ai'ise  in  the 
loose  tissue  of  the  anterior  medi- 
astinum, causing  pain,  rapidly- 
increasing  dyspnoea,  feebleness  of 
pulse,  and  speedy  death. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  a 
work  on  operative  surgery,  as  to 
how  best  to  conduct  the  operation 
so  as  to  avoid  these  dangers. 

When  clitiiculty  of  breathing  occurs  during  the  operation,  the  head 
must  at  once  be  raised,  and  tracheotomy,  if  possible,  avoided,  since  an 
opening  in  the  trachea  is  a  very  fatal  complication,  causing  the  wound 
to  become  septic,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  broncho-pneumonia. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  possible  risks,  that 
operative  interfei'ence  for  goitre  should  not  l^ie  lightly  undertaken 
for  the  mere  improvement  of  personal  appearance. 

Treatment  of  cystic  goitre. — Cysts  have  been  successfully  treated 
by  tapping,  and  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  iron  or  iodine.  The 
cannula  is  left  in  sitn  under  antiseptic  dressings  until  suppuration 
has  been  induced  ;  it  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted. 
This  method  is,  however,  attended  with  some  risk,  eitiierby  the  acci- 
dental tapping  of  a  vein  or  by  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
The  treatment  now  usually  adopted  is  by  exploratory  incision. 


Fig.  GOl 


Unilocular  Cyst  nf  Thyroid 
cured  by  Incision  and  Drainage. 
After  o))('rati(in  a  small  sinus  re- 
niaiiied  for  aliout  twelve  months. 
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If  the  cyst  is  single  it  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  excised,  and  a 
satisfactory  result  thus  be  at  once  obtained.  When,  from  its 
vascularity,  or  the  difficulty  of  enucleation,  this  is  not  thought 
advisable,  it  will  be  safer  to  incise  the  cyst,  and  drain  it ;  when 
necessary,  lightly  packing  the  cavity  with  antiseptic  gauze  to  arrest 
the  haemorrhage  (Fig.  691).  Unfortunately,  a  complete  cure  is  slow, 
and  a  discharging  sinus  may  remain  for  months,  or  even  several 
years.  When  several  cysts  are  jDresent,  the  removal  of  the  affected 
lobe  is  the  most  satisfactory  procedure. 

Treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre.— Fov  the  general  treatment  of 
this  condition  reference  must  be  made  to  a  work  on  medicine.  Occa- 
sionally operative  interference  may  become  necessary  when  there  is 
tracheal  pressure.  Some  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms,  as 
well  as  diminution  of  the  thyroid  swelling,  has  undoubtedly  followed 
removal  of  the  isthmus  in  a  few  cases.  The  goitre  is  usually  very 
vascular,  and  the  general  circulation  defective.  The  dangers 
attending  operative  intei-ference  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  chances 
of  possible  improvement. 

Treatment  of  malignant  goitre. — Malignant  disease  of  the  thyroid 
must,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  removal.  In 
carcinoma,  by  the  time  the  diagnosis  is  established,  the  growth  will 
be  fixed,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  almost  certainly  aflected. 

If  sarcoma  is  recognised  before  infiltration  has  taken  place,  the 
affected  lobe  should  lie  removed,  but  early  recurrence  may  unfor- 
tunately be  expected. 

Treatment  of  sudden  dyspnoea  with  goitre. — Before  concluding 
the  subject  of  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
sudden  and  dangerous  attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  sometimes  take 
place  when  the  tracheal  wall  is  pressed  upon.  If  the  goitre  is 
solid,  and  the  case  too  urgent  for  treatment  by  ice  and  leeches, 
an  incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle  line,  dividing  the 
fascial  coverings  and  exposing  the  isthmus,  which  should  then  be 
divided.  Tracheotomy  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  displacement 
of  the  trachea  and  its  concealment  by  the  growth,  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  In  great  emei'gency  an  opening  might  be  made 
above  the  isthmus,  and  tubage  of  the  trachea  tried.  If  the  goitre 
be  cystic,  and  the  symptoms  be  due  to  sudden  increase  of  pressure, 
the  cysts  should  be  incised. 

When  the  goitre  is  malignant,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  may  be 
due  to  spasm  of  the  larynx,  and  be  relieved  by  laiyngotomy.  But  if 
due  to  direct  pressure  of  the  tvimour,  a  low  tracheotomy  will  give 
the  only  jDossible  chance  of  prolonging  life. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Scalds  of  the  larynx. — These  accidents  are  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  amongst  the  young  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  are 
caused  almost  inv  ariably  by  the  little  ones  inhaling  steam  when 
attempting  to  drink  from  the  mouth  of  a  kettle. 
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In  the  years  l)etween  1872  and  1893,  seventy-eight  cases  of 
scalds  of  throat  were  admitted  to  the  wards  of  8t.  Thomas's 
Hospital ;  and  in  sixty-seven,  "  drinking  from  spout  of  kettle  "  is 
put  down  as  the  cause  of  the  accident ;  in  four  of  the  remaining 
cases  the  cause  is  stated,  "  drinking  from  spout  of  teapot."  The 
average  age  of  these  children  was  three  years. 

Burns  affecting  the  larynx  are  rare,  l)ut  may  arise  from  the 
inhalation  of  flame,  as  from  the  upsetting  of  a  paraffin  lamp,  or 
from  the  attempt  to  swallow  a  corrosive  fluid. 

SysBijUoBsisi.— A  scald  of  the  larynx  is  always  attended  with 
some  signs  inside  the  mouth  and  pliarynx ;  the  parts  looking  con- 
gested, or  white  and  corrugated,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  coating 
of  actual  membrane.  The  immediate  symptoms  of  shock  and  pain 
are  soon  followed  by  difliculty  of  respiration,  due  to  ojdema  of  the 
epiglottis  and  aryteno-epiglottic  folds.  If  this  swelling  persists,  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult  and  noisy,  with  i-etraction  of  the  lower 
I'ib  cartilages.  The  face  becomes  livid,  and  the  jaatient,  unless 
relieved,  may  die  quite  suddenly,  or  gradually  become  unconscious 
and  asphyxiated. 

Ti-eataiiiiviif. — The  treatment  most  commonly  employed  is  to  put 
the  patient  in  bed,  and  keep  the  air  moistened  by  a  steam  spray.  In 
some  cases  the  application  of  ice  to  the  throat  may  be  tried  with 
advantage.  If  a?dema  of  the  glottis  is  evident,  relief  may  occasionally 
be  afforded  by  scarification,  but  the  necessary  manipulations  are  not 
easy  in  young  children,  and  tracheotomy  had  better  be  resorted  to 
without  delay,  since  a  very  fair  prospect  of  recovery  is  thus  afforded. 
Out  of  twenty  tracheotomies  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  scald  of 
larynx  in  children,  eight  recovered.  Six  cases  were  treated  by  intuba- 
tion, with  three  recoveries.  In  the  three  fatal  cases  where  intubation 
was  tried,  tracheotomy  was  afterwards  done  as  a  last  chance.  Neither 
tracheotomy  nor  intuljation  was  performed  unless  the  difficulty  in 
respiration  was  serious  and  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Although  young 
children  with  scald  of  larynx  frequently  die  after  tracheotomy  from 
exhaustion  and  broncho-pneumonia,  it  is  very  Avrong  to  delay  the 
operation  until  the  conditions  are  desperate,  for  not  only  is  the 
operation  discredited,  but  many  lives  are  thus  lost  which  might  be 
saved  by  more  timely  interference. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis. — This  condition,  which  takes  place  so 
frequently  after  scald  of  the  throat,  may  arise  secondarily  to  any 
traumatism  in  the  neighbourhood — such  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp, 
impaction  of  a  foreign  body,  wound  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  or 
epiglottis,  after  cauterisation  of  the  larynx  or  endo-laryngeal  opera- 
tion, from  fracture  of  hyoid  or  larynx,  or  bruise  of  the  same.  It 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease,  or  as  a  complication  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  etc.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  both 
the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  laryngitis,  especially  when  the 
inffammation  is  of  septic  origin.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  may  also 
arise  during  the  course  of  any  laryngeal  or  pharyngeal  ulceration, 
whether  due  to  syphilis,  tubercle,  or  carcinoma. 
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The  effusion  ma}'  be  serous,  sanguinolent,  or  purulent,  according 
to  its  origin,  and  is  limited  to  the  submucous  tissue  of  either  side  of 
the  epiglottis,  the  arjteno-epiglottic  folds,  and  the  upper  or  inner 
surface  of  the  larynx,  rarely  extending  below  the  cords,  wliere  the 
close  adhesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  perichondrium  does 
not  favour  such  effusion.  However  occasioned,  the  swelling 
diminishes  the  breathing  space,  and  gives  rise  to  acute  or  chronic 
difficulty  of  respiration.  The  condition  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
laryngoscope,  and  the  severer  forms  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  the 
finger. 

Laryngitis. — The  various  forms  of  laryngitis  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  headings  : — 

Simple  acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis. 
Acute  cedematous  or  submucous  laryngitis. 
Tuberculous  and  syphilitic  laryngitis. 
Perichondritis. 

Simple  membranous  lai'yngitis. 
Diphtheritic  laryngitis. 

Acute  catari-iiai  laryiig:itis  arises  either  from  extension  of 
a  phai-yngeal  catarrh,  or  as  a  primary  condition  occasioned  by  cold, 
or  the  inhalation  of  irritants,  and  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  those 
who  indulge  to  excess  in  tobacco  or  alcohol.  It  is  rare  in  children, 
and  most  frequent  in  adult  males.  It  may  be  acute  or  subacute. 
There  is  usually  some  fever,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  tender- 
ness about  the  larynx,  and  hoarseness  of  voice,  increasing  in  some 
cases  to  aphonia.  Constant  efforts  are  made  to  clear  the  throat, 
and  there  is  present  a  little  mucous  expectoration.  Redness  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  laiynx,  and  particularly  of 
the  cords,  is  to  be  seen  by  the  laryngoscope. 

Under  treatment  the  symptoms  speedily  improve,  but  may 
persist  in  a  chronic  form.  The  acute  condition  is  not  generally 
attended  with  great  diificulty  of  breathing,  but  in  severe  cases, 
spasm  of  the  glottis  or  considerable  swelling  from  submucous  oedema 
may  arise,  and  urgent  symptoms  present  themselves. 

The  treatment  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed,  with  ice  applied  to  the  throat ;  or  by  the  inhalation 
of  steam,  medicated  with  the  comp.  tincture  of  benzoin  5j  to  O  j. 
Leeches  externally  are  occasionally  of  great  service.  Laryngotomy 
or  intubation  will  be  necessary  if  dangerous  signs  of  suffocation  arise. 

Chronic  cattai-rlial  laryngitis  may  result  from  an  acute 
attack,  or  be  caused  by  constant  vocal  effort.  The  chief  character- 
istics are  huskiness  of  voice  and  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat, 
with  evidence  of  congestion,  with  perhaps  a  little  swelling  on 
laryngoscopic  examination.  A  granular  condition  of  the  pharynx 
is  a  frequent  association. 

The  treatment  is  by  complete  rest  of  the  voice,  and  change  to  a 
dry  bracing  atmosphere,  with  the  application  of  various  astringents 
by  the  spray,  or  the  direct  application  by  the  brush  of  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gr.  xx  to  5  j. 
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AcHt«  fledoBiisitoii^  lai-yiig-itis.— It  has  been  shown  that,  a 
sudden  oedema  of  the  hirynx  may  occur  from  many  causes,  but  the 
primary  acute  inflammatory  form  is  fortunately  rare,  and  is  ery- 
sipelatous or  septic  in  character.  The  mucous  membrane  appears 
red,  l>ulpy,  and  swollen,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  infiltrated  with 
inflammatory  exudation.  There  is  severe  constitutional  disturbance, 
the  fauces  are  dusky  and  swollen,  swallowing  is  generally  difficult, 
and  the  voice,  hoarse  at  first,  is  soon  reduced  to  a  whisper.  There 
is  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  larynx,  and  some  external 
swelling  of  the  neck  often  quickly  makes  its  ajipeai'ance.  The 
struggle  for  breath  is  very  severe,  and  may  be  terminated  l)y  sudden 
spasm.  If  the  breathing  is  relieved  by  treatment,  the  patient  is 
very  likely  to  die  in  a  fesv  days  from  exhaustion  and  typhoid 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — Scarification  is  generally  recommended,  but  in  most 
cases  the  powers  of  the  patient  will  be  best  preserved  by  lai-yngotomy 
or  a  high  tracheotomy.  The  general  powers  must  be  sustained,  and 
if  there  be  any  sign  of  abscess  within  the  throat,  it  must  l)e  opened. 
More  often,  if  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  in  the  loose  tissue  around 
the  larynx  or  pharynx. 

Tii)»(>i-ru9oHs  l:is-yii$i;'iti«>  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
ljulmonary  disease,  and  the  larynx  is  ati'ected  as  a  secondary  com- 
plication. Very  active  and  fatal  disease,  however,  of  the  larynx 
occasionally  runs  its  course,  with  but  slight  signs  of  lung  trouble  ; 
and  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  may  even  show  itself  as  a  primary 
condition.  The  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  is  often  made  clear  by 
the  peculiar  jDyriform  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  by  associated  pulmonary  trouble.  When 
ulceration  has  taken  place  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  forms.  Tuberculous  ulcers  are  usually 
numerous  and  of  small  size,  and  are  found  on  the  aryteno-epiglottic 
folds,  false  cords,  and  lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Syphilitic 
ulcers  are  more  commonly  situated  on  the  ujsper  surface  of  the 
epiglottis  ;  the  ulcers  are  often  single,  and  rapidly  extend  in  size 
and  depth.  Patients  with  tuberculous  ulceration  have  usually  much 
pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  the  process  is  not  often 
attended  with  much  obstruction  of  the  glottis  fi'om  oedema,  so  that 
tracheotomy  is  seldom  required.  When  the  ulceration  is  extensive, 
the  cartilages  may  become  implicated,  and  necrosis  take  place. 

Treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  general  state  of  the 
patient.  Local  applications  may  give  some  relief,  but  ai'e  not  of 
much  value. 

Sypiiilitic  Sarysig-itis.— Syphilis  may  aflect  the  larynx  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  in  a  variable 
manner.  As  an  early  manifestation  it  may  show  itself  as  a 
laryngitis,  improving  only  with  constitutiontxl  treatment.  Some- 
times mucous  patches,  attended  with  superficial  idceration,  may  be 
seen. 

In  the  later  stages  a  gummatous  infiltration  occurs,  and  may  be 
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distinguished  from  tuberculous  nodulation  by  the  history,  the  position, 
and  the  colour,  the  tuberculous  nodules  having  a  pale  grey  tint,  whilst 
gummata  are  usually  red,  and  darker  than  the  normal  membrane. 
When  ulceration  takes  place  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is 
frequently  involved,  and  evidence  of  charactei'istic  ulceration  or  a 
cicatricial  condition  of  the  pharynx  may  be  present.  Cicatricial 
contraction  in  one  part,  and  extending  ulceration  in  another,  is 
much  more  seen  in  syphilitic  than  in  tubei'culous  disease  of  the 
lai'ynx,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  ulceration  under  treatment  is  often 

of  great  value,  when  the  diagnosis  is 
perhaps  otherwise  obscure. 

Extensive  ulcei^ation  may  be  at- 
tended with  necrosis  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx,  and  more  or  less  perma- 
nent stenosis  result. 

During  the  progress  of  syphilitic 
laryngitis  tracheotomy  may  be  neces- 
saiy  for  the  relief  of  stenosis,  due  either 
to  oedema  of  glottis,  or  to  contraction 
following  the  cicatrisation  of  healing. 

Constitutional  treatment  must  be 
actively  employed,  and  local  applica- 
tions of  mercury  may  be  applied  by 
the  laryngeal  brush,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  spray. 

Pericliondritis  of  the  larynx 

may  arise  in  exceptional  cases  as  a 
primary  condition,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently it  follows  injury,  tuberculous, 
syphilitic,  or  malignant  ulceration. 

Typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small-pox  may  be  attended  by  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages,  particularly  the  ary- 
tenoid. 

In  cases  of  progressive  necrosis 
of  the  larynx  external  sinuses  form, 
and  it  may  become  necessary  to  perform  thyrotomy  in  order  to 
remove  carious  or  necrosed  parts  of  the  cartilages. 

Simple  meiiabruiioiis  laryngitis. — A  simple  membranous 
exudation  in  the  laiynx  or  trachea  may  result  from  scald  or  other 
traumatism. 

By  the  term  croup  was  formerly  meant  a  simple  non-infective, 
non-contagious  membranous  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  arising  in 
children.  Probably  many  of  these  cases  were  really  spasmodic 
attacks  of  breathing,  due  to  congenital  adenoids,  or  some  defect  in 
the  shape  or  working  of  the  epiglottis.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
such  a  form  of  idiopathic  membranous  laryngitis  exists,  and  the 
term  is  now  only  used  in  a  clinical  sense  to  imply  laryngeal 
obstruction  with  febrile  symptoms  in  children. 


.  tiP2.  —  Membranous  Cast  of 
Trachea  and  Bronchi,  from  a 
case  of  diphtheria.  (From  the 
London  Hospital  Museum. ) 
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Dipiitiiei'ia. — The  terms  memhranous  larynijitis,  mernhi-anous 
croup,  and  laryngeal  diphilieria  are  now  used  to  indicate  a  disease, 
which  may  begin  in  the  larynx  or  spread  to  it  from  the  pharynx, 
and  which  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  false  menilji-ane. 
This  membrane  consists  of  a  tough  and  fibrinous  exudation,  in  which 
pus  corpuscles  are  incorporated  as  well  as  epithelial  elements  fi-om 
the  inflamed  tissue  beneath.  The  deep  layer  of  the  memln-ane  is 
mainly  composed  of  necrosed  epithelium.  The  exudation  may  ex- 
tend into  the  trachea  or  bronchi  (Fig.  G92  shows  a  diphtheritic  cast 
from  trachea  and  bronchi). 

The  bacillus. — Loetiler  has  isolated  in  pure  cultivation  from  the 
membrane  a  special  organism,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  specific 
contagium.  The  discovery  of  the  bacillus  has  a  most  important 
Ijearing,  both  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  After 
considerable  experimental  research,  Behring  found  that  animals  can 
be  made  immune  from  tiie  disease,  and  that  the  blood  of  such  immune 
animals  contains  a  substance  (antitoxin)  which  obviates  the  results 
which  follow  the  presence  in  the  bodies  of  animals  of  the  diphtheria 
toxin.  In  the  early  part  of  1893  Behring  published  his  first  series 
of  thirty  cases  of  dijshtheria  in  the  human  subject,  treated  by 
the  serum  of  an  immunised  horse.  This  treatment  has  since  been 
extensively  tried,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the 
serum  inoculation  will  successfully  combat  one  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  of  childhood.    (>S'ee  p.  32,  Vol.  I.) 

Conditions  of  occurrence. — Under  certain  special  favouraljle  in- 
sanitary conditions  the  disease  may  arise  in  a  sporadic  form,  but  it 
more  generally  occurs  epidemically,  and  like  the  eruptive  fevers, 
varies  considerably  in  the  malignancy  of  type  shown.  With  evi- 
dence of  membrane  in  the  throat  or  nares  it  is  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  a  laryngeal  catarrh,  but  when  the  larynx 
is  affected  primarily  the  diagnosis  must  depend  on  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  case.  A  laryngitis  attended  with  albumen  in  the 
urine,  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  rise  of  temperature,  and  rapid  pulse,  is  almost  certain  in  a 
child  to  be  diphtheritic  in  character,  especially  if  diphtheria  is 
prevalent  at  the  time,  or  others  in  the  house  are  suffering  from  bad 
throats. 

Symptoms. — Diphtheritic  larjmgitis  is  usually  preceded  by  several 
days  of  malaise.  With  invasion  of  the  laiynx  the  characteristic 
croupy  cough,  and  huskiness  of  voice  will  be  present.  The  choking 
fits  are  at  first  paroxysmal,  and  largely  due  to  sjsasm,  but  with  spread 
of  membrane  the  dyspnrea  becomes  more  constant,  and  the  patient 
exhibits  great  restlessness  and  fights  for  breath.  On  inspection,  a 
sinking-in  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  will  be  noticed,  together 
with  a  drawing-down  of  the  larynx  during  ins2:)iration.  The  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration  are  brought  into  active  play. 

The  patient  may  die  during  one  of  the  spasmodic  attacks,  or 
signs  of  cai'bonic  acid  poisoning  may  set  in,  with  fall  of  temperature, 
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blue  lips,  cold  sweats,  and  lastly,  coma  and  death.  Some  patients 
show  signs  of  great  depression,  and  general  poisoning  of  the 
system  from  the  very  first,  and  die  suddenly  from  cardiac  failure. 
The  diphtheritic  throats  which  sometimes  occur  during  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  more  particularly  scarlet  fever,  are  of  a  very 
malignant  type,  and  frequently  attended  with  extensive  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue. 

TreatJiipait  of  diplilheria.— The  dose  of  antitoxin  (as  pre- 
pared at  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine)  used  for 
injection  varies  from  10  to  20  cc,  and  in  severe  cases  this  dose  may 
be  repeated  on  one  or  two  successive  days.  Little  or  no  effect  is 
observable  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  membrane  may  usually  be  seen  to  become  thinner,  and  this 
thinning  progresses  up  to  total  disappearance,  a  result  commonly 
reached  from  three  to  five  days  after  the  first  injection.  At  the 
same  time  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  shows  progressive 
improvement,  and  the  signs  of  diphtheritic  poisoning  decrease. 
When  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  antitoxin  it  is  rarely 
that  the  membrane  extends  in  the  fauces  :  if  it  is  confined  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  fauces  it  is  rare  for  the  larynx  to  be  subse- 
quently affected,  and  if  the  larynx  is  already  affected  and  tracheotomy 
is  rendered  necessary,  the  laryngeal  obstruction  is  of  short  duration 
and  the  tube  may  be  speedily  removed.  It  seems  probable  that  by 
the  use  of  antitoxin  the  general  mortality  of  diphtheria  may  be 
reduced  to  20  per  cent.  The  deaths  which  occur  are  mainly  due 
either  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  patients  come  under  treat- 
ment, or  to  the  supervention  of  lung  disease  over  which  the  serum 
has  no  control. 

The  ill  effects  hitherto  noticed  are  limited  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
scarlatiniform,  morbilliform,  or  urticarial  eruption,  and  less  com- 
monly of  pain  in  or  around  the  joints.  Both  these  phenomena  may 
occur  at  any  time  up  to  three  weeks  after  the  first  injection,  and 
both  may  be  accompanied  by  high  fever,  which  need  cause  no 
alarm. 

Local  measures. — In  considering  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic 
laryngitis,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  a  genei'al  as  well  as  with  a  local  condition.  We  have  to  guard 
against  asphyxiation  from  laryngeal  obstruction,  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  lungs,  exhaustion  due  to  the  struggle  for  breath  and 
the  inability  to  take  nourishment,  sj^ncope  from  cardiac  failure,  and 
the  comjjlications  which  may  arise  during  the  convalescent  period. 

When  membrane  is  present  on  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  the  use  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  by  means  of  a  hand-spray  would  appear  to 
be  the  most  Ijeneficial  local  application,  and  more  reliable  than  the 
solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  phosphate  of  soda.  A  mercury 
solution  of  the  strength  of  1  in  2,000,  or  even  1  in  1,000  can  be 
employed  without  any  signs  of  irritation  or  mercurialism  being 
produced.  In  using  the  hand-spray  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
tongue  depressor,  so  that  the  solution  may  thoroughly  reach  the 
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post-phaiyngeal  wall.  The  applicatii^ii  shoukl  he  made  for  two  or 
three  minutes  every  three  hour.s,  and  in  this  way  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  larynx  may  in  some  cases  be  pre^'ented. 

Tracheotomy. — When  the  larynx  is  affected,  it  is  most  important 
in  children  to  give  surgical  relief  );>y  tracheotomy  ov  inti(.batioit  before 
urgent  symptoms  arise,  and  before  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  the 
constant  struggle  for  breath,  or  is  depressed  by  carbonic  acid 
poisoning.  The  disease  does  not  so  commonly  cause  serious  obstruc- 
tion in  adults,  and  operative  interference  is  therefore  less  frecjuently 
indicated. 

As  a  general  rule,  relief  should  be  afforded  when  there  is  decided 
recession  of  the  lower  chest  wall,  and  especially  when  expiration 
becomes  impeded.  In  most  cases  a  high  tracheotomy  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  if  done  in  time  is  attended  with  a  fair  chance  of 
recovery.  During  the  twelve  years  from  1880  to  1892  inclusive, 
371  tracheotomies  were  performed  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for 
diphtheria  in  children,  with  99  recoveries,  or  27*6  per  cent.  At  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  during  the  same  period, 
239  tracheotomies  were  23erformed,  with  6G  recoveries,  or  27 'G  per 
cent.  Recently  nine  successive  cases  of  tracheotomy  for  diphtheria 
performed  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  have  recovered  :  and  this  success 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  employment  of  the  antitoxic  serum. 

Since  the  diphtheria  cases  have  been  treated  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  by  antitoxin,  there  have  been  49  tracheotomies,  with  3G 
recoveries  and  13  deaths.  These  results  are  most  encouraging,  and 
form  a  mai'ked  contrast  to  the  results  before  the  introduction  of  this 
treatment. 

The  percentage  of  recoveries  duiing  different  years  vai'ied  con- 
siderably, and  this  variation  must  depend  on  the  virulence  or 
mildness  of  the  different  epidemics.  Even  when  a  patient  is  hi 
extremis  from  mechanical  obsti'uction,  tracheotomy  may  give  a 
chance  of  life,  provided  the  lungs  are  not  implicated.  In  very 
N'oung  infants  the  prognosis  is  extremely  bad,  and  intubation  may 
well  be  considered  as  an  alternati\'e. 

In  ti'acheotomy  for  diphtheria  the  high  operation  is  to  l)e  pre- 
ferred, since  it  is  easier  of  performance  ;  there  is  less  danger  of  hsemorr- 
hage  from  veins,  and  of  inflammatory  extension  to  the  mediastinum. 
The  opening  should  be  a  free  one,  and  the  trachea  cleared  of  mem- 
brane through  the  wound  before  the  introduction  of  the  tube.  It  is 
important  that  the  tube  should  ha\  e  a  movable  colLir,  and  that  the 
part  within  the  trachea  should  lie  easily  on  the  axis  of  the  canal, 
and  not  press  in  any  way  against  the  anterior  wall.  The  air  should 
be  kept  warm  and  moist  with  a  medicated  spray,  and  careful 
attention  paid  to  the  cleansing  of  the  tube.  The  inner  tube  must 
l)e  changed  as  often  as  the  conditions  of  the  secretions  recjuire  it, 
and  a  clean  feather  dipped  in  antiseptic  soluti(jn  may  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  cleansing  of  the  outer  tube.  During  the  first 
day  or  two  there  is  often  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  fluids  may 
gain  access  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  owing  to  the  epiglottis  and 
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upper  aperture  of  the  larynx  having  temporarily  lost  tlieir  proper 
protective  action.  In  such  circumstances  nasal  feeding  by  a  soft 
tube  is  invaluable.  In  a  favourable  case  the  tracheotomy  tube  may 
be  left  ou.t  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  l)ut  very  often  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  much  longer  pei'iod.  In  the  majority  of  the  fatal 
cases  membrane  will  be  found  to  have  invaded  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Complications  after  tracheotomy. — The  following  complications 
may  be  briefly  referred  to — emphysema  of  the  neck  ;  diphtheritic  in- 
fection of  the  wound  ;  ulceration  of  the  tracheal  wall;  diphtheritic 
paralysis  ;  diificulty  in  dispensing  \\  ith  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

Emphysema  of  the  neck,  extending  sometimes  to  the  face  and 
l>ody,  is  likely  to  take  place  when  there  has  been  much  separation  of 
the  parts  around  the  trachea,  and  when  the  tracheal  opening  and 
the  external  incision  do  not  correspond  in  position. 

Beyond  introducing  as  large  a  tube  as  possible,  no  interference  is 
necessary,  and  the  swelling  will  soon  subside. 

Diphtlieritic  infection  of  the  wo^hnd  is  a  serious  complication, 
and  may  occasion  much  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts,  and  even 
necrosis  of  the  tracheal  cartilages.  The  tube  should  be  left  out,  or 
a  soft  rubber  one  be  introduced,  and  warm  antiseptic  fomentations 
applied. 

Ulceration  of  the  trachea  is  the  result  of  a  badly-titting  tube, 
but  may  be  largely  induced  by  the  special  malignancy  of  the  case. 
The  most  common  position  for  pressure  ulceration  is  the  anterior 
wall,  opposite  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Fatal  ha?morrhage  has  in  some  instances  arisen  (especially  after 
the  low  operation)  from  a  pressure  sore  extending  into  the  innomi- 
nate vein.  Hiemori'hage  from  the  trachea  does  not  always  indicate 
local  pressure ;  it  may  arise  from  the  separation  of  diphtheritic 
membrane. 

Diphth  eritic  paralysis. — During  an  attack  of  dipht  heria,  or  during 
apparent  convalescence,  paralysis  of  certain  special  muscles  may 
suddenly  ensue.  When  the  soft  palate  and  pharyngeal  muscles 
are  affected  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  swallow,  or  will  be  com- 
pelled to  desist,  owing  to  fluids  finding  their  way  into  the  trachea. 
The  nasal  tube  must  then  be  used,  and  the  strength  maintained  by 
regular  mechanical  feeding.  The  paralysis  is  due  to  a  specific  neuritis 
of  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles. 

Difficulty  in  leaving  out  the  tube. — It  is  after  tracheotomy  for 
diphtheria  especially  tiiat  difficulty  is  often  found  in  dispensing 
with  the  tube.  Generally  fright  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  the 
cause,  and  with  tact  and  management  this  is  soon  overcome.  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  there  may  be  an  impairment  or 
complete  loss  of  function  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  may  elapse  before  the  habit  of  breathing  through  the 
larynx  is  re-established.  In  certain  cases  an  actual  mechanical 
obstruction  exists,  through  the  development  of  granulation  tissue, 
and  later  of  cicatricial  tissue  at  the  lower  aperture  of  the  lai*ynx, 
and  an  actual  kinking  may  occur,  the  trachea  below  the  cicatricial 
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part  bending  backwards  and  forming  an  angle  witli  the  larynx 
(Fig.  693).  If  such  conditions  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  very 
active  measures  will  be  necessary  to  i-estore  natural  breathing 
through  the  larynx.  A  thorough  exploration  of  the  parts  should  be 
made  by  an  enlargement  upwards  of  the  tracheotomy  opening,  all 
granulation  or  cicatricial  tissue  removed,  and  intubation  of  the 
larynx  be  diligently  persevered  in,  so  that  recontracture  may  be 
prevented. 

Laryngotomy. — Laryngotomy,  or  the  insertion  of  a  tulje  through 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  is  an  operation  easily  performed,  and 
suitable  for  certain 
cases  of  laryngeal 
obstruction,  where 
the  presence  of  a 
tube  is  only  likely 
to  be  required  for  a 
short  time — as,  for 
example,  acute  oede- 
ma of  glottis  in 
adults,  whether  aris- 
ingfrom  a  traumatic 
cause  or  acute  laryn- 
gitis ;  spasm  of  the 
glottis  in  tetanus, 
or  aortic  aneurysm  ; 
for  sudden  impac- 
tion of  a  large 
foreign  body  in  the 
upper  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  or  for 
removal  of  a  foreign 
body  from  the  la- 
rynx ;  as  a  prelimi- 
nary tocertainopera- 
tions  about  the  tongue  or  throat,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
vent l)lood  from  getting  into  the  air-passages  by  plugging  the 
pharynx  with  a  sponge. 

Tracheotomy. — Tracheotomy  has  already  l)een  considered  in 
respect  to  diphtheritic  laryngitis.  The  high  operation  is  required 
also  in  children  for  the  conditions  jnst  mentioned  as  suitaljle  for 
laryngotomy  in  the  adult,  and  also  for  obstruction  due  to  multiple 
papillomata  of  the  larynx. 

A  low  tracheotomy  is  to  be  performed  for  foreign  body  in  the 
trachea  or  bronchus ;  to  give  rest  to  the  larynx  in  certain  cases  of 
syphilitic,  tul)erculous,  or  malignant  disease  ;  and  occasionally  to 
relieve  the  breathing  when  there  is  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea  by 
goitre  or  other  tumour  of  neck.  (Fig.  681  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
ease  where  tx"acheotomy  was  done  for  pressure  on  the  traciiea  by 
malignant  disease  of  glands  secondary  to  epithelioma  of  the  tongue.) 
'    n  2 
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Intubation  of  the  larynx. — This  measure  may  be  employed 
both  as  a  means  of  dilating  chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  in  certain  special 
conditions. 

When  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy  in  diphtheritic 
laryngitis,  intubation  has  in  England  few  advocates,  but  has  in  a 
great  measure  supei'seded  tracheotomy  in  America  and  some  parts 
of  Europe.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  supposed 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  choice  of 
procedure  in  diphtheria  must  be  governed  by — 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  case. 

(2)  The  surrounding  conditions. 

(3)  The  previous  experience  of  the  surgeon. 

(4)  The  consent  of  the  friends. 

(1)  Cases  of  a  malignant  type — especially  those  which  arise  in 
the  course  of  scarlet  fever — are  very  unsuitable  for  intubation, 
owing  to  the  great  tendency  to  23ressure  sores  from  the  continued 
presence  of  the  tube.  All  cases  with  extensive  membrane  on  the 
fauces  are  also  best  treated  by  tracheotomy,  since,  if  intubated,  the 
patients  would  breathe  contaminated  air. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  liability  of  an  intubation  tube  to  be  coughed 
out,  it  is  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  be  always  at  hand  to  replace 
it,  and  therefore  intubation  can  only  be  satisfactorily  employed  in 
hospital  practice.  At  the  same  time,  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
breathing  can  for  a  time  be  relieved  by  intubation,  without  skilled 
assistance  or  chloroform. 

(3)  It  is  important  that  the  operator  should  have  made  himself 
acqviainted  with  the  method  of  procedure,  and  should  have  at  least 
practised  it  on  the  dead  subject.  The  right-sized  tube  must  be 
chosen,  and  it  must  be  introduced  quickly,  and  without  using  any 
foi'ce. 

(4)  Consent  might  be  obtained  when  permission  to  perform 
tracheotomy  had  been  refused.  When  the  friends  have  not  been 
consulted,  it  would  be  right  to  give  the  preference  to  intubation. 

Leaving  the  question  of  intubation  in  diphtheria  as  one  still 
under  consideration,  we  may  state  generally  that  intubation  is 
unsuitable  for  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  Obstruction  caused  by  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 

(2)  Active  ulceration  (whether  syphilitic  or  tubercular)  of  the 
larynx. 

(3)  Obstruction  caused  by  new  growth,  whether  simple  or 
malignant. 

(4)  Obstruction  due  to  pressure  by  goitre  or  other  tumour  of 
neck. 

(-5)  Obstruction  by  post-pharyngeal  abscess. 

Intubation  may  be  useful,  and  in  some  cases  preferable  to 
tracheotomy,  in  acute  cedema  of  glottis  due  to  scald  or  acute 
laryngitis,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  likely  to  be  of 
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.short  duration,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  associated  clironic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

It  may  be  employefl  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  when  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  dyspnwa  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  upper  air- 
passages,  or  to  some  condition  out  of  reach — e./j.  In'onchitis,  or 
pressure  from  mediastinal  tumour,  etc. 

Intubation  is  invalualjle  in  the  treatment  of  simple  cicatricial 
stenosis  of  the  larynx  or  upper  ])()rtion  of  the  trachea,  whether  this 


Fig.  094.— Position  of  Cliilil  duriiig  Iiitubrttioii,  one  nurse  holding  tlie  cliilfl  and  .mother 

tlie  liead. 

follow  the  healing  of  syjjhilitic  ulceration,  or  be  secondary  to  the 
continued  i)rest'nce  of  a  tracheotomy  tube. 

The  oiXTSilioii.— A  set  of  O'Dyer's  intubation  instruments 
consists  of  a  gag,  five  tubes  with  corresponding  obturators,  an 
introducer  and  extractor,  with  a  scale  to  indicate  the  size  of  tube 
suitable  for  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  uppei-  end  or  head  of  the 
tube  rests  on  the  ventricular  bands,  and  its  anterior  part  is  bevelled 
to  avoid  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  One  nurse  can 
hold  the  child,  l)ut  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  second  assistant  to 
keep  the  head  and  gag  in  position. 
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Fig.  694  shows  the  relative  position  of  surgeon,  patient,  and 
nurses.  The  operator,  holding  the  introducer  with  the  tube  threaded 
in  his  right  hand,  feels  with  his  left  forefinger  for  the  epiglottis,  and 
hooking  this  forwards,  must  gently  insert  the  end  of  the  mounted 
tube  between  his  finger  and  the  epiglottis,  and  must  then  raise  the 
handle  of  the  introducer,  so  as  to  follow  the  axis  of  direction  of  the 
trachea,  which  extends  immediately  downwards  from  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger.  So  soon  as  the  tube  is  pushed  home,  the  introducer, 
with  attached  obturator,  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  the  tube  during  the 
withdrawal  being  kept  in  position  by  the  forefinger. 

The  entry  of  the  tube  into  the  larynx  is  indicated  by  violent 
coughing,  quickly  followed  by  easy  breathing.  In  intubating  for 
acute  conditions  it  is  best  to  leave  the  thread,  so  that  the  tube  can 
be  withdrawn  without  the  aid  of  the  extractor.  Large  pieces  of 
false  membrane  can  be  coughed  up  through  the  tube,  and  if  it 
should  become  blocked  it  is  almost  invariably  ejected,  and  temporary 
relief  thus  afforded.  The  tube  may,  however,  require  to  be  pulled 
out,  and  may  also  have  to  be  speedily  replaced.  In  any  circum- 
stances the  tube  should  be  removed  experimentally  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day. 

When  intubating  for  acute  conditions,  the  surgeon  must  be 
prepared  to  perform  tracheotomy  at  once  if  relief  is  not  aflbrded, 
but  unfortunately  the  prospects  of  recovery  under  such  conditions 
are  extremely  bad.  In  intubating  for  chronic  stenosis,  and  when  the 
patient  is  accustomed  to  the  process,  the  thread  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  tube  left  safely  in  sitio  for  a  week,  or  even  longer  at  a  time. 
Feeding  during  intubation  is  often  difficult;  fluid  nourishment  is 
apt  to  get  into  the  trachea,  and  excite  cough.  Various  forms  of 
artificial  epiglottis  have  been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  satisfactory. 

Semi-solid  food  may  be  given,  but  it  is  often  refused  by  children. 
Fluids  may  in  some  cases  be  easily  swallowed,  by  placing  the  patient 
in  a  position  with  the  head  lower  than  the  body,  and  encouraging 
him  to  suck  in  this  position  from  a  bottle.  If  necessary,  feeding  by 
the  soft  nasal  tube  must  be  adopted. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  air -passages. — A  loose  body  in  the 

mouth  may,  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  be  drawn  into  the  air-passages ; 
such  an  accident  is  most  common  amongst  children.  A  pebble, 
bead,  puff-dart,  pin,  or  other  similar  body  may,  during  play,  or 
during  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  or  crying,  be  thus  inspired.  Food 
in  both  children  or  adidts  may  "  go  the  wrong  way  " — for  example,  a 
large  piece  of  meat  may  get  impacted  beneath  the  epiglottis,  or  a 
portion  of  bone,  or  even  fluid  may  accidentally  get  into  the  air- 
passages.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  more 
common  accidents  occurring  in  adults,  namely,  detachment  of  false 
teeth,  particularly  if  worn  during  sleep  ;  a  tooth  or  part  of  a  tooth 
during  the  act  of  extraction  ;  regurgitated  food  during  anaesthesia 
a  portion  of  sponge  or  other  foreign  substance  during  operations  on 
the  mouth  or  throat.  Persons  suspected  of  stealing  coins  or 
attempting  to  pass  false  coins  or  jewellery,  in  trying  to  swallow  the 
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articles  may  very  easily  in  their  excitement  fsuck  them  into  the 
larynx.  The  cannula  of  an  old  tracheotomy  tube  may  become 
detache.l,  and  fall  into  the  trachea  or  bronchus.  The  fate  of  a 
foreign  body  thus  drawn  into  the  air-passages  will  depend  largely 
upon  its  size,  weight,  and  shape.  It  may  rapidly  produce  death  by 
completely  blocking  the  air-way,  or  by  exciting  continued  spasm  of 
the  glottis.  It  may  lodge  in  the  laryn.x,  trachea,  or  bronchus,  be 
ejected  almost  directly  from  either  position,  or  be  spontaneously 
ejected  after  a  prolonged  impaction. 

The  immediate  symptoms  produced 
when  the  accid^ent  occui's  are  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  great  distress  in  breath- 
ing, and  an  attack  of  spasmodic 
coughing.  The  patient  in  a  mai-ked 
case  becomes  cyanotic,  and  greatly 
frightened.  Frec[ueutly  the  body  makes 
only  a  partial  entry,  and  the  symptoms 
are  transient. 

^yiaiptoiiiK  of  loflg^iiioiit  ill  tUv 
9:ii'.yiDX. — The  symptoms  and  treatment 
nmst  be  considered  according  as  the 
lodgment  takes  place  in  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  bronchus.  Impaction  in 
the  larynx  may  take  \)\-a,ce  in  one  of 
the  ventricles,  between  the  cords,  or, 
as  in  Fig.  695,  below  the  cords.  A 
sharp  ijody,  such  as  a  pin  or  fish- 
bone, may  become  fixed  in  theai-yteno- 
epiglottic  folds.  Sometimes  the  vocal 
cords  may  be  kept  wide  apart  l)y  the 
substance,  so  that  pleiity  of  l)reathing 
space  is  left. 

After  the  initial  paroxysm  has 
sulisided,  the  sympto)ns  may  be  but 
sliglitly  marked,  though  usually  there 
is  a  marked  alteration  of  the  voice, 
some  cough,  and  dyspnoea,  with  pain  and  tentlei'ness  about  the 
larynx,  and  expectoration  of  mucus  or  pus.  Laryngoscopic  exami- 
nation will  usually  reveal  the  foreign  body,  if  present,  in  the 
larynx.  A  small  body  might  be  so  embedded  as  to  escape  detection, 
but  local  intlanmiatory  signs  would  then  be  seen. 

At  any  time  during  a  fit  of  coughing  the  liody  may  be  ejected 
from  the  mouth,  or  swallowed,  or  it  may  pass  into  the  trachea 
or  bronchus.  Remaining  in  the  larynx  it  is  likely  to  cause 
ulceration,  and  may  in  this  waj^  occasion  pneunionia  and  death. 

Fig.  695  shows  a  pebble  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  impacted 
just  below  the  vocal  cords.  The  patient  was  a  child  six  years  of 
age,  and  after  the  immediate  symptoms  of  impaction  had  suljsided, 
he  remained  comparatively  well  for  a  month  ;   ulceration  of  the 


Fig.  (395.  —  Pebble  iinpacteil  just 
below  Vociil  Cords,  a,  Ulcerated 
surface  ;b,  pebble.  (St.Thoiiias's 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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mucous  memljrane  then  caused  pneumonia,  from  which  the  child 
died. 

The  long-continued  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  is 
likely  to  cause  permanent  damage  to  the  voice,  and  lead  to  cicatricial 
stenosis. 

Treatment  when  in  the  larynx.— When  a  person  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  choking  fit,  from  a  foreign  body  believed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  upj^er  aperture  of  the  larynx,  examination  of  the 
throat  should  be  made  with  the  linger,  and  unless  relief  is  thus 
afforded,  laryngotomy  in  an  adult  or  tracheotomy  in  a  child  should 
be  at  once  performed.  When  the  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent,  a 
careful  laryngoscopic  examination  must  be  made,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  foreign  body, 
and  the  position  of  its  impaction.  Needles,  pins,  or  a  fish-bone 
in  the  aryteno-epigiottic  folds  would  be  best  extracted  through  the 
mouth  by  the  aid  of  laryngoscopic  inspection,  and  a  smooth  body, 
like  a  coin,  maj^  sometimes  be  thus  removed  from  the  larynx. 

When,  however,  the  body  is  irregular  in  shape,  or  impacted  in 
the  ventricle  or  below  the  cords,  it  is  far  better,  in  the  adult,  to 
make  a  free  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  remove  it 
by  forceps  thus  inti-oduced.  In  exceptional  cases  the  incision  may 
be  made  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  extraction  thus 
effected.  In  children  a  partial  thyrotomy  will  be  advisable,  as  least 
likely  to  be  followed  by  after-troubles. 

The  rule  will  hold  good  in  all  cases,  that  directly  tlie  diagnosis  is 
clear  the  body  must  be  removed. 

Symptoms  of  lodgement  in  the  trachea.— The  diagnosis 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea  is  usually  easily  made,  since  the 
patient  is  subject  at  first  to  recurrent  attacks  of  suffocation,  owing 
to  the  irritation  of  the  glottis  when  the  body  is  coughed  up  against 
it.  Very  soon,  from  being  clothed  with  mucus,  it  becomes  less 
movable,  and  may  even  get  embedded  in  the  tracheal  wall. 
The  evidences  may  be  slight  when  the  patient  remains  perfectly 
quiet,  but  if  made  to  cough,  a  convulsive  attack,  accompanied 
by  wheezing  and  I'attling  in  the  throat,  is  likely  to  take  place. 
On  auscultation  of  the  trachea,  when  the  body  is  not  impacted, 
it  may  be  heard  moving  up  and  down,  there  will  be  evidence 
of  some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  sibilant  rhonchi 
may  be  heard  during  inspiration,  expiration,  or  both.  At  any 
time  a  fatal  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur,  or  the  body  may 
drop  into  a  bronchus,  so  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  tracheotomy. 

Treatment  when  in  the  trachea.— An  opening  low  down 
in  the  trachea  is  to  be  preferred,  and  a  careful  search  made,  the 
sides  of  the  opening  being  held  apart  with  retractors.  The 
body,  if  loose,  will  be  expelled  through  the  opening,  and  if  im- 
pacted must  be  removed  with  forceps.  If  necessary,  the  bronchi 
must  be  explored  with  forceps,  and  if  no  result  is  obtained,  sutures 
should  be  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  tracheal  opening,  and 
fastened  behind  the  neck,  so  as  to  maintain  the  patency  of  the 
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opening.  Inversion  of  the  patient  may  then  Ije  safely  tried.  After 
successful  extraction  the  tracheal  opening  may  )je  closed  hy  sutures, 
and  primary  healing  thus  effected. 

SyQiiptoins  of  lod^iiieiit  iii  sa  ln'oiiolms.— With  impaction 
in  a  bronchus  the  physical  signs  will  s  ary  according  to  circumstances. 
A  small,  smootli  Ijody — especially  if  heavy — is  more  prone  to  descend 
into  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  than  an  uneven  light  one.  The 
tendency  of  the  body  to  pass  into  the  right  bronchus,  rather  than 
the  left,  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  septum  at 
the  bifurcation  is  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  The  right 
lironchus,  however,  more  closely  follows  the  line  of  the  trachea.  It 
is  j>rol)able  that  foreign  Ijodies  find  their  way  into  the  left  bronchus 
more  frequently  tiian  is  generally  supposed.  Tiiei'e  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  ditterence  of  opinion  amongst  the  compilers  of 
statistics  as  to  which  bronchus  has  the  preference. 

If  a  main  bronchus  is  completely  blocked,  the  proper  respiratory 
sounds  on  that  side  are  absent,  and  signs  of  collapse  of  lung,  with 
retraction  of  the  chest  wall,  will  soon  be  manifest.  If  the  l^ronchus 
1)6  partially  obstructed,  a  loud  musical  murmur  is  likely  to  be  heard, 
with  diminished  breathing  in  the  lung  on  the  affected  side.  Pain 
and  cough,  with  some  blood-stained  expectoration,  are  generally 
present.  The  affected  side  is  at  first  resonant  on  percussion.  If 
the  impaction  is  in  one  of  the  secondary  divisions,  only  a  limited 
area  of  the  lung  will  at  first  be  affected.  A  liody  remaining  impacted 
may  at  any  time  be  ejected  through  the  larynx  during  a  fit  of 
coughing,  or  it  may  traverse  the  lung,  produce  empyema,  and  be 
thus  eliminated.  Occasionally  it  becomes  encysted,  and  remains 
quiescent.  Infiammatory  symptoms,  however,  more  commonly 
supervene,  and  they  may  be  localised  or  general.  The  usual  mode 
of  death  is  by  i^neuraonia,  witli  abscess  or  gangrene.  Recovery 
when  abscess  forms  is  very  rare,  the  patient  dying  with  symj)toms 
resembling  acute  phthisis — viz.  exhaustion,  offensive  expectoration, 
high  temperature,  and  sweating,  with  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung. 

Ti'eatiiioiit  when  in  tlie  bi-oiiclius.— The  indications  for 
treatment  are  not  nearly  so  plain  as  in  a  case  of  impaction  in 
the  larynx  or  trachea.  If  the  patient  is  seen  before  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  occurred,  inversion  and  shaking  may  Ije  tried,  and 
has  proved  successful,  but  the  surgeon  must  be  prejiared  for 
instant  tracheotomy,  since  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  at  any  moment 
take  place.  If  the  foreign  body  is  a  solid  one — such  as  a  coin, 
false  tooth,  or  part  of  a  tracheotomy  tube — and  its  position  can 
be  localised,  a  free  opening  must  be  made  low  down  in  the  tra^  hea, 
and  careful  search  made  by  appropriate  forceps  or  stout  wire,  bent 
as  seems  best  for  the  particular  case.  Even  if  the  search  is  not 
successful  at  the  time,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  spontaneous 
ejection  through  the  opening  later.  In  exceptional  cases  the  signs 
of  abscess  may  be  so  localised  as  to  warrant  an  exploration  of  the 
lung,  but  unfortunately  the  abscesses  are  frequently  iiudtiple,  and 
placed  most  unfavourably  for  surgical  interference. 
n  * 
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Possible  (Ci-roi-  in  diai^iiosiis  «liie  to  gland  aflectioiis. 

— Enlarged  and  especially  caseating  mediastinal  glands  occasionally 
give  rise  to  serious  trouble  in  the  following  ways  : — 

(1)  By  pressing  on  the  trachea  or  bronchus. 

(2)  By  one  or  more  glands  ulcerating  into  the  trachea  or  bronchus, 
and  so  causing  obstruction,  or  one  may  even  become  detached  and 
impacted  in  the  larynx. 

(.3)  A  suppurating  mediastinal  gland  not  infrequently  is  the 

cause  of  a  gangrenous  pneu- 
monia. 

Fig.  696  shows  the 
larynx  and  trachea  from 
a  specimen  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hcspital.  The  child,  aged 
foui",  died  from  an  attack 
of  dyspnoea,  due  to  a 
caseous  mass  which  made 
its  way  into  the  trachea 
from  a  tuberculous  lym- 
phatic gland  abscess  on 
the  right  side. 

Attention  has  been 
drawn  to  these  ca.ses,  since 
they  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  case  where 
the  history  of  the  inhalation 
of  a  foreign  body  is  not 
clear.  In  a  child  such  a 
history  is  sometimes  imagi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the 
friends,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  condition 
under  consideration. 

Innocent  growths  of 

the  Icirynx.  —  Papillomata  and  fibromata  are  the  most  common 
innocent  laryngeal  growths.  Cystic  swellings,  myxomata,  adeno- 
mata, lipomata,  and  angeiomata  occasionally  are  found,  but  are 
very  rare. 

Papillomata  may  be  sessile  or  pedunculated,  solitary  or 
multiple.  They  are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  vocal  cords, 
ventricular  bauds,  and  aryteno-epiglottic  folds.  They  may  be  con- 
genital or  develop  in  young  children,  and  are  then  almost  invariably 
multiple  and  recurrent  in  character  (Fig.  697). 

Fibromata  exist  singly,  develop  during  adult  life,  are  usually 
situated  on  a  vocal  cord,  and  are  either  sessile,  or  the  attachment  is 
only  slightlj'  narrower  than  the  body  of  the  gi'owth. 

Cystic  swellings  are  globular  and  translucent,  and  most  com- 
monly occur  as  retention  cysts  on  the  ej^iglottis.    Occasionally  they 


.  096.— A, 
made  it; 


Idus  gland  absces: 
tracliea. 


Portion  of  Caseating  Gland  wliich  lias 
way  into  tlie  Trachea.    The  tubercu- 
is  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
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are  congenital,  and  may  l>e  found  on  a  vocal  cord,  and  in  othei'  parts 
of  the  larynx. 

8yiii|»togiiii^  of  iiiiioceiit  K'"Owtlis.— These  innocent  new 
growths  sometimes  occasion  but  slight  symptoms,  liut  generally  pro- 
duce hoarseness  or  some  degree  of  ajihonia.  Dyspncea  occurs  when 
the  growth  is  sufficiently  large  to  obstruct  I'espiration,  or  during  an 
inflainmatory  swelling  of  adjacent  parts.  Pain  is  seldom  present. 
The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  a  laryngoscopic  examination.  In  young 
children  this  may  be  extremely  difficult,  the  view  Ijeing  entirely 
oljscured  by  mucus,  and  in  adults  what 
appears  to  be  a  simple  wart  or  tibroma 
may  really  be  the  early  stage  of  a  malig- 
nant growth, 

Trontiiteiit  of  iaiiioc-onl 
growtli*!.  —  In  adults,  papillomata 
and  filironiata  can  genei'ally  be  removed 
by  the  endo-laryngeal  method,  either 
l)y  means  of  special  forceps  or  by  the 
laryngeal  snare,  and  the  base  may  be 
cauterised  ;  but  unfortunately  papillo- 
mata are  very  frequently  multijjle,  and 
extremely  prone  to  recurrence. 

Active  interference  with  papillo- 
mata of  the  larynx  in  young  child  I'en 
is  not  advisaljle  unless  dyspncea  is 
pi'esent.  Not  infi-equently  little  is 
noticed  wrong  with  a  child  beyond 
some  loss  of  voice,  until  serious  inter- 
ference with  respiration  occurs,  calling 
for  immediate  relief.  Tracheotomy 
has  then  to  be  performed,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  not  arrived  at  until  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  leaving  out 
the  tube  is  investigated.  It  has 
been  held  by  .some   that  if  trache- 

otom}'  l>e  done,  and  the  tube  worn  for  some  months  or  a  year,  so 
that  the  larynx  is  at  rest,  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  these 
growths  will  die  out,  and  that  they  will  undergo  a  spontaneous  cur(,'. 
iSuch  spontaneous  cure  is,  however,  so  rare,  that  thyrotomy  and  tlie 
complete  removal  of  every  trace  of  growth  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
lerred.  The  difficulty  of  complete  removal  by  the  endo-laryngeal 
method  is  very  great,  and  in  most  cases  some  of  the  growth  is 
overlooked.  Multiple  papillomata  in  adults  can  be  thus  kept  in 
subjection,  but  repeated  operations  are  almost  always  necessary. 
Treatm.ent  by  intubation  is  never  advisable ;  the  growths  are  likely 
to  bleed,  or  to  be  irritated  and  inflamed,  ai:d  made  more  difficult  for 
suljseijuent  removal.    {Si'e  the  section  (in  Thyrotomy,  page  397.) 

Malignant  disease  of  the  larynx.  —  Sarcoma  is  a  rare 

afi'ection,  and  one  very  difficult  to  diagnose.     If  the  sarcoma  it:' 
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circumscribed,  and  recognised  sufficiently  early  by  microscopic 
examination  of  a  portion  removed  for  the  purpose  by  forceps,  then 
inspection  by  thyrotomy  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  growth 
must,  when  possible,  be  performed.  The  prognosis  in  such  a  case 
will  be  more  favourable  than  in  carcinoma,  since  the  glands  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected. 

EpWielioma  may  invade  the  larynx  by  extension  from  the 
pharynx — epiglottis  or  cesophagus — but  it  more  commonly  commences 
on  the  vocal  cords  or  ventricular  bands.  When  the  disease  invades 
the  larynx  by  extension  it  is  termed  extrinsic,  and  when  it  develops 
primarily  within  the  larynx,  intrinsic.  Carcinoma  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  men,  and  between  the  ages  of  foi'ty-five  and  sixty-five. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  position  and 
extent  of  the  growth,  and  whether  the  case  is  seen  in  an  eai-ly  or 
late  stage.  In  some — particularly  the  extrinsic  varieties — besides 
the  evidences  so  far  as  the  larynx  is  concerned,  there  will  be  found 
external  thickening,  enlargement,  and  fixation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  considerable  pain  in  swallowing,  and  neuralgic  pain  not 
necessarily  associated  with  deglutition  or  movement  of  the  larynx. 

Tn  the  intrinsic  variety,  for  a  long  time  the  appearances  and 
symptoms  may  be  compatible  with  a  benign  growth.  Accoi-ding  to 
Semon,  "epithelioma  of  the  larynx  often  appears  as  a  pale  or  pink- 
coloured  wart,  having  a  broad  attachment  to  one  or  other  vocal 
cord ;  after  a  time  it  is  noticed  that  the  cord  is  congested,  and 
moves  less  freely  than  its  fellow."  Very  often,  when  the  patient  first 
comes  under  observation,  the  larynx  is  filled  with  an  ulcerating 
irregular  growth,  and  later  the  larynx  will  be  noticed  to  be 
broader  than  normal,  and  very  possibly  this  widening  maj'  be  more 
mai'ked  on  one  side.  If  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  the  cartilages 
will  become  involved,  and  necrosis  result.  Death  may  take  place  at 
any  time  from  laryngeal  spasm  or  stenosis,  septic  joneumonia,  or 
from  exhaustion  and  inability  to  take  food. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  early  inti-insic  cases  will  rest  between 
malignant  and  simple  growth,  and  in  the  extrinsic  cases  and  later 
forms  of  the  intrinsic  between  syphilis  and  malignant  disease. 
Neither  from  the  symptoms  or  the  laryngoscopic  appearance  is 
it  always  easy,  or,  indeed,  sometimes  possible,  to  be  certain  as  to 
malignancy.  When  doubt  exists,  a  portion  of  the  growth  should  be 
removed  by  laryngeal  forceps,  and  examined  microscopically,  and  if 
epithelium  be  found  to  have  invaded  the  connective  tissue  at  the 
base  of  the  growth,  malignancy  maj^  be  inferred  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  discover  cell  nests.  When  ulcei-ation  is  present,  and  the 
appearances  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  for  diagnosis  from 
syphilis,  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given.  Some 
slight  temporary  improvement  under  this  drug  may,  however,  take 
place,  even  in  undoubted  malignant  conditions. 

Treatment.— In  many  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx, 
any  radical  ojjerative  ti'eatment  is  out  of  the  question.  When  there 
is  evidence  of  interference  with  respiration,  a  low  tracheotomy  should 
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be  j;>erformed,  and  life  may  thus  lie  prolonged  foi'  a  consideraljle  period 
in  comparative  comfort,  until  widespread  infiltration,  perforation  of 
the  a^soj^hagus,  or  other  complications  arise.  (See  the  following 
sections  on  Thyrotomy  and  Excision  of  the  Larynx.) 

Tliyi'ot«>8Biy.— Thyrotomy  or  the  external  exploration  of  the 
larynx  is  indicated  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  between  a  simple  and  malignant  growth  ;  for  the 
removal  of  multiple  papillomata  in  children ;  for  the  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  impacted  in  the  larynx  in  children,  and  also  in  adults 
if  sufficient  access  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  free  division  of  tlie 
ciico-thyroid  membrane ;  for  the  ti'eatment  of  certain  cases  of 
necrosing  perichondritis,  and  of  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the 
larynx. 

A  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  generally  advisaljle,  and  means  nnist 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  blood  from  passing  into  the  l)ronchial  tubes, 
either  by  use  of  a  well-fitting  tampon  tracheotomy  tulje — such  as 
Hahn's — or  by  packing  the  trachea  above  an  ordinary  tracheotomy 
tube  with  portions  of  sponge.  All  external  bleeding  must  Ije 
arrested  before  the  actual  mesial  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  it  is  best  not  to  carry  this  division  to  the  extreme  upper  limit 
of  the  cartilage.  With  these  precautions,  an  exploration  of  the 
larynx  is  free  from  any  great  risk,  and  in  itself  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  by  serious  defect  of  voice,  provided  that  the  parts  are 
accurately  adjusted  by  suture. 

If  a  malignant  growth  is  found,  it  must,  if  possilile,  be  radically 
removed.  (Jperative  intei'ference  within  the  larynx  is  rendered 
much  easier  by  the  free  use  of  cocaine. 

Multiple  papillomata  are  best  i-emoved  with  fine  scissors  curved 
on  the  fiat,  and  each  liase  of  attachment  should  he  touched  with 
actual  cautery  or  with  chromic  acid. 

By  introducing  the  forefinger  tln-ough  the  mouth,  the  under 
surface  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  can  be 
brought  well  into  view,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
removal  of  the  growths  complete,  since  the  tendency  for  recurrence 
is  very  marked.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  partial 
thyrotomy  may  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
causing  stenosis  just  below  the  vocal  cords,  and  due  to  the  long- 
continued  wearing  of  a  tracheotcjmy  tulje. 

In  syphilitic  stenosis,  and  after  ulceration  from  diplitheria  or 
foreign  body,  it  may  be  Jiecessary  to  remove  the  soft  parts  from  one 
side  of  the  larynx,  in  order  to  re-establish  l:)reathing  through  the 
natural  channel. 

Exf-isioBi  of  ISbo  lai-yBBx.— Excision  of  the  larynx  or  laryng- 
ectomy is  indicated  in  selected  cases  of  intrinsic  malignant  disease, 
where  the  condition  is  recognised  sufficiently  early,  the  disease  is 
localised  within  the  laryn.x,  the  external  parts  are  unattected,  and  the 
patient's  condition  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  extirpate  the 
disease.  When  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  or  there  is 
evidence  of  implication  of  parts  outside  the  larynx,  the  operation 
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becomes  one  of  grave  risk,  and  if  not  quickly  fatal,  will  be  certainly 
followed  by  a  speedy  recurrence. 

A  thyrotomy  and  complete  inspection  of  the  growth  should 
always  be  first  performed,  and  the  further  procedure  then  decided 
upon. 

The  most  favourable  condition  is  where  the  disease  is  limited  to 
one  side,  and  resection  can  be  confined  to  one  half  of  the  larynx. 
The  chances  of  recovery  are  not  only  far  greater,  hut  the  after- 
condition  may  be  extremely  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  natural 
breathing  and  the  preservation  of  an  audible  voice.  After  partial 
removal  the  patient  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  cannula,  and 
can  take  food  by  the  mouth  within  a  few  days  of  the  operation. 
When  the  disease  involves  both  sides  of  the  larynx  the  choice  of 
procedure  is  between  the  excision  of  the  soft  parts,  lea-ving  the 
cartilage  box  behind,  and  complete  extirpation.  Butlin  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  cartilages  become  aS'ected, 
and  is  in  favour  of  thus  limiting  the  operation.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  that  the  patient  suffers  from  less  shock  and 
immediate  danger,  and  is  able  afterwards  to  speak  in  a  whisper 
without  the  use  of  any  artificial  contrivance. 

If  complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx  be  reserved  for  cases  where 
the  disease  already  involves  the  cartilage,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  risk  is  justified,  since,  if  the  immediate  dangers  of  the 
operation  are  safely  surmounted,  recurrence  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  may  be  expected  in  a  few  months,  and  the  patient  must 
either  wear  an  elaborate  artificial  larynx,  which  is  likely  in  itself 
to  be  a  source  of  irritation,  or  else  must  be  content  with  a  simple 
tracheal  cannula,  and  be  exposed  to  trouble  from  saliva  and  food 
getting  into  the  trachea. 

"Without  entering  into  details  as  regards  the  steps  of  these 
different  operations,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  chief 
dangers  in  such  operations  on  the  larynx  are  from  broncho-pneumonia 
and  purulent  bronchitis,  due  to  blood  or  food  passing  down  the 
trachea,  and  septic  cellulitis  of  the  neck. 

To  avoid  the  first  it  is  desirable  to  do  the  tracheotomy  some  days 
before  the  major  operation,  and  so  accustom  the  patient  to  the  new 
conditions  of  breathing,  and  to  take  care  that  the  trachea  is 
efficiently  shut  oft"  by  the  tampon,  both  during  the  removal  of  the 
larynx  and  for  a  sufficient  time  afterwards,  so  that  food  and 
suppuration  products  are  entirely  prevented  from  getting  into  the 
lungs. 

The  cavity  left  after  removal  of  the  growth  must  be  packed 
lightly  with  antiseptic  gauze,  which  should  be  changed  daily,  and 
the  25arts  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation,  Hahn's  tampon  tube  may  be  replaced  by  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  wrapped  round  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained  by  feeding  through 
a  soft  rubber  tube. 
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Ix  this  Article  tlie  fnll(.)wiiig  .sulyeets  will  ]>c  de;ilt  with  : — Injuries 
of  the  chest  and  their  sequels  and  complications,  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  certain  surgical 
diseases  of  the  chest  walls. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

General  considerations. — Injuries  of  the  chest  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  present  great  variety,  and  are  often  of  extreme 
gravity.  They  are  caused  by  external  violence  of  all  kinds — falls, 
lilows,  cuts,  stabs,  bullets, — by  internal  injury,  such  as  the  inhala- 
tion or  swallowing  of  a  foreign  body,  and  by  muscular  action.  The 
etiects  of  these  injuries  vary  within  the  widest  limits,  according 
as  they  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  heart,  great  vessels, 
lungs,  tesojihagus,  and  thoracic  duct,  or  impair  the  movements  of 
respiration.  'They  may  be  classitied  according  to  their  causes,  for 
these  greatly  influence  their  nature  and  pi-ogress. 

Contusions  produce  the  grave  but  obscure  effects  grouped  under 
the  heading  of  concussion,  in  which  no  gross  lesion  is  found.  They 
are  also  a  fruitful  source  of  bruises  of  the  soft  parts,  of  fractures 
and  dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  chest,  and,  when  very  severe, 
of  bruising  and  rupture  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  injuries  thus 
caused  are  often  diffused  over  a  considerable  area,  and  tliey  are 
specially  liable  to  involve  extensively  or  exclusively  the  chest  walls. 
These,  by  their  extreme  elasticity,  have  a  great  power  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  contusion,  and  of  protecting  the  contained  viscera. 
Contusions  are  rarely  associated  with  an  external  wound,  and  are, 
therefore,  almost  entirely  free  from  the  dangei'  of  infecti^'e  in- 
flammation. If  vessels  of  any  size  are  wounded,  the  escaped  Ijlood, 
having  no  external  vent,  is  liable  to  cause  serious  compression  of  the 
lungs  or  heart. 

tStah  vj02inds,  cuts,  and  pimcfxrcs  cause  limited  wounds  of  the 
paiietes,  but  often  deep  wouiuls  of  the  thoracic  contents.  They  are 
especially  liable  to  he  attended  by  jirofusi'  ha'morrliage. 
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Gunshot,  wounds  of  the  chest  are  very  numerous  in  military 
practice.  They  are  characterised  by  the  depth  and  extent  of  tlie 
internal  lesion,  and  by  the  liability  to  lodgment  of  the  bullet,  or  of 
some  foreign  matter  carried  in  by  it.  Where  there  is  an  apertvire  of 
exit  as  well  as  of  entrance,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  ljullet 
has  taken  a  straight  course  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  visceral 
injury,  the  bullet  has  been  deflected  by  the  ribs,  and  has  passed 
round  outside  the  ribs,  and  then  pierced  the  skin.  AVith  the  modei-n 
bullets  this  is  certainly  a  very  rare  event,  and  absence  of  symptoms 
may  be  explained  by  the  bullet  having  traversed  the  pleura  without 
wounding  the  lung,  or  by  its  having  inflicted  only  a  very  trifling 
injury  on  the  lung. 

Injuries  inflicted  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-  or  food-passage 
have  a  very  obscure  and  insidious  onset.  They  sometimes  run  a 
chronic  coui'se,  and  at  others  cause  sudden  death,  without  any  warn- 
ing. In  very  many  of  these  cases  the  foreign  body  carries  with  it 
infective  pyogenic  oi-ganisms,  which  excite  suppuration. 

Muscidar  action  and  strain  are  not  often  the  sole  cause  of 
injuries  of  the  chest.  Generally  some  degenerative  change  has 
predisposed  a  rib  to  snap,  or  the  heart  to  rupture.  The  eflects 
produced  are  fracture  of  a  single  bone,  rupture  of  a  hollow  muscular 
organ — the  heart  or  oesophagus, — or  a  limited  tear  of  a  muscle. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  S2)ecial  features  of  the 
str-iictures  of  the  thorax,  when  viewed  from  a  surgical  aspect.  Fore- 
most amorrg  these  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  j^erfect  rest  for  the 
injured  parts.  The  functions  of  circulation  and  respiration  cairirot 
be  interrupted,  arrd  their  performance  entails  movement.  Both  the 
lungs  and  the  heart  are  tolerant  of  injury,  but  their  constant  move- 
ment seriously  irrterferes  with  repair.  Thej'^  are  organs  whose  fuirc- 
tion  is  arrested  by  external  pressure,  and  they  lie  irr  serous  sacs  in 
which  air,  blood,  or  inflammatory  efl'usion  readilj^  collects.  Agaiir, 
the  parietal  vessels  are  diflicult  of  access,  and  cannot  readily  be 
compressed  on  the  cardiac  side  of  a  wound,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
vessels  of  the  upper  aird  lower  limbs.  When  they  are  wounded,  the 
blood  is  often  drawn  into  the  pleural  cavity  rather  than  projected 
from  the  wound.  The  main  vessels  within  the  thorax  cairnot  be 
submitted  to  the  ordinary  surgical  procedures  of  ligature,  etc.,  arrd 
wounds  of  them  are  almost  invariably  at  oirce  fatal.  From  their 
joosition,  irrjury  of  the  oesophagus  arrd  thoracic  dirct  fi'om  without 
is  alirrost  iirrpossible.  The  association  of  several  iirtra-thoracic 
lesions,  or  of  thoracic  with  abdoirriiral  or  other  lesiorrs,  is  very  corrrmon. 

Classification. — The  best  classification  of  the  subject  is  partly 
anatomical  and  partly  clinical,  and  we  shall  discuss  irrjuries  of  the 
chest  in  the  following  order  : — 

(1)  Concussiorr  of  the  chest. 

(2)  Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  walls  arrd  of  the 
diaphragm. 

(3)  Injuries  of  the  borres  arrd  cartilages. 
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(4)  Injuries  of  the  pleura  and  lung. 

("))  Injuries  of  the  pericardium,  heart,  and  great  vessels. 

(G)  Injuries  of  the  (esophagus,  tlioi'acic  duct,  and  mediastinum. 

(7)  The  sequela;,  or  secondary  complications  of  the  above  injuries. 

The  primary  complications  of  these  injuries — such  as  internal 
hsemorrhage,  emphysema,  etc. — will  be  dealt  with  under  tlie  lieading 
of  the  injuries  most  often  occasioning  them. 

1.  Concussion  of  the  chest.  —  In  certain  cases  of  severe  con- 
tusion of  tlie  chest  in  which  deatli  supervenes  instantaneously  or 
after  a  very  short  interval,  no  gross  lesion  is  found  to  explain  this 
result.  In  otlier  cases  more  or  less  severe  symptoms  persist  foi' 
hours,  or  even  a  day,  but  tlie  most  careful  phj^sical  examination  of 
the  chest  fails  to  reveal  any  lesion  to  account  for  them,  or  the 
symptoms  cannot  be  explained  by  the  lesions  jDresent.  The  more  or 
less  grave  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
concussion  of  the  thorax. 

Pntlioloify. — The  symptoms  of  concussion  may  be  due  to  one  or 
more  of  three  or  four  causes.  The  first  of  these  is  direct  stimnlaUon 
o  f  the  intra-lhoracic  brancltes  of  tit e  vagus  nerve,  leading  to  a  geiiei-al 
fall  of  blood  pressure  ;  the  second  is  direct  concussion,  of  the  heart 
itself,  which  may  cause  its  sudden  arrest  in  diastole.  Severe 
blows  upon  the  chest  after  division  of  the  vagi  nerves  have  been 
shown  to  cause  marked  fall  of  blood  pressure,  and  the  explanation  of 
this  effect  lies  in  the  concussion  of  the  heart  itself.  The  third  pos- 
sible cause  is  paralysis  of  the  synijxithetic,  causing  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  mesenteric  and  other  abdominal  vessels.  Fourthly, 
the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  ana:niia  of  the  brain,  resulting  from 
the  greatly  lessened  force  of  tlie  heai't  and  the  fall  in  blood  pressure. 

SyiBi|>t<»a9i<<>  and  din^Bi«»<^i<><. — The  symptoms,  which  vary 
much  in  their  intensity  and  duration,  come  on  immediately  after  the 
injury.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  weak  ;  the  heart-sounds  are 
feeble  ;  the  cardiac  impulse  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible  ;  the  sui'- 
face  of  the  body  is  pale,  cold,  and  bathed  in  sweat.  The  res/>irations 
may  be  veiy  shallow,  or  very  irregular  in  rhythm,  a  deep  respiration 
lieing  followed  by  a  pause,  and  this  again  by  a  succession  of  shallow 
respirations.  On  listening  over  the  chest,  the  breath-sounds  are 
feeble,  Init  otherwise  normal.  Tliere  is  no  abnormal  dulness  to 
percussion.  In  severe  cases  consciousness  is  lost.  In  slight  cases 
recovery  is  speedy  and  complete.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the 
history  of  the  injury,  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  coarse  lesion. 

Ti-oatiiK^sit. — As  a  rule,  but  little  is  needed.  The  patient  should 
l)e  placed  flat  in  lied,  and  with  liis  head  low  ;  his  limbs  should  he 
rubbed  ;  cardiac  stimulants  should  be  given,  such  as  ammonia  to  the 
nostrils,  ether  subcutaneously,  or  brandy  and  water  liy  mouth  or 
rectum.  Artificial  respiration  may  he  carefully  employed.  It  is 
well  to  liear  in  mind  that  after  prolonged  and  forcible  artificial 
respiration  air  has  been  found  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels, 
tlie  pleura  and  peritoneum,  around  the  trachea,  and  in  the  sub 
cutaneous  tissues. 
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2.  Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  walls  and  of 
the  diaphragm. 

(«)  C-ontiisions  of  the  chest  walls. 
(6)  Wounds  of  the  chest  walls. 

(c)  Wounds  of  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

{(1)  Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm. 

(«)  Contiisioits  of  the  clicst  walls. — The  simplest  cases  are 
those  of  sviperticial  ecchymosis  and  bruising,  such  as  occur  most 
often  from  falls.  When  the  injury  involves  the  muscles,  their 
hbres  are  bruised  and  torn ;  this  renders  their  contraction  painful, 
and  may  embarrass  respiration.  The  pain  of  a  bruised  muscle 
often  simulates  that  of  a  broken  rib,  by  its  sharp  character,  and 
hy  its  occurring  with  deep  respiration  or  coughing.  The  diagnosis 
is  made  by  noticing  that  pressure  on  the  ribs  at  some  distance  from 
the  injury  does  not  cause  pain,  and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
deformity  of  the  rib,  of  crepitus,  and  of  the  exquisite  local  tender- 
ness of  a  fracture.  Contusions  of  tlie  muscles  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  fracture  of  the  ril)s,  cartilages,  or  sternum,  and  witli 
lesion  of  the  thoracic  viscei'a.  An  abscess  in  the  chest  wall  may 
follow  contusion. 

The  treatment  of  severe  cases  consists  in  securing  rest  of  the 
injured  muscles  by  strapping  the  side  of  the  chest,  or  by  lying  in 
bed  on  the  injured  side.  Where  the  pain  of  a  bruised  muscle 
persists — myalgia — a  belladonna  plaster  or  skilful  massage  will 
quickly  remove  it. 

(b)  Wounds  of  the  chest  walls.— These  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  possess  the  features  common  to  wounds  in  general.  The  special 
and  grave  results  whicli  may  follow  a  wound  extending  into  the 
pleura,  make  it  important  to  distinguish  those  which  are  super- 
ficial to  the  parietal  pleura — non-penetrating — from  those  which 
open  the  pleural  sac — penetrating.  When  the  lung  is  exposed  or 
protrudes  from  the  wound,  or  air  is  heard  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
wound  with  respiration,  or  blood  is  forcibly  expelled  with  each 
cough  or  expiration,  the  fact  of  penetration  is  very  evident.  But  it 
may  have  occurred  without  producing  any  of  these  symptoms,  and 
therefore  great  caution  must  be  obsei'ved.  In  such  a  case  the 
wound  may  be  gently  explored  by  an  aseptic  finger,  but  not  by  a 
probe,  lest  it  penetrate  the  undivided  pleura.  If  the  surgeon  is 
still  in  doubt,  he  must  wait  and  watch  for  signs  of  pleurisj^  while 
using  every  care  to  secure  an  aseptic  wound  and  its  primary  union. 

Treatment. — Asepsis  should  be  secured  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
divided  structures  carefully  united  by  sutures.  Some  delay  in  healing 
majr  be  occasioned  by  the  respiratory  movements.  Bullets  impacted 
in  the  chest  wall  should  be  cut  down  upon  and  removed,  together 
with  any  splinters  of  bone  or  portions  of  dress  that  may  have  been 
carried  into  the  wound. 

(c)  Wounds  of  the  intercostal  and  internal  nianimary 
arteries  are  caused  by  stabs  and  by  bullets,  but  the  intercostal 
-v  essels  are  so  efficiently  protected  by  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  ribs, 
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along  wliicli  tlioy  run,  that  they  generally  escape  injury.  Hpeniori'- 
hage  from  a  parietal  vessel  is  usually  I'ecognised  by  the  l)lood  Howing 
per  saltioti,  uninfluenced  by  the  respiratory  movements,  and  unmixed 
with  air ;  in  the  case  of  an  intercostal  artery,  pressure  with  the 
linger  against  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  will  stop  the  flow  of  Ijlood. 
The  blood  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  is  spurted  out  with  each 
expiration  and  cough,  mixed  with  air  and  without  the  characteristic 
artei-ial  jet.  Hremoptysis  is  also  usually  present.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  always  easy  at  once  to  distinguish  parietal  from  visceral 
ha?morrhage,  and  the  difticulty  in  making  this  distinction  arises  in 
two  or  three  ways.  In  an  oblique  wound  involving  a  parietal  artery, 
the  blood  escapes  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  it  may  happen  that  a 
certain  amount  of  air  may  Ije  sucked  in  and  mixed  with  the  lilood, 
which  then  comes  to  lesemble  the  mixture  of  blood  and  air  usually 
escaping  from  a  wound  in  the  lung.  Again,  if  there  is  a  valvular 
penetrating  wound,  or  if  the  patient  is  making  powerful  in.sjaira- 
tions,  blood  fvum  a  wounded  pai'ietal  vessel  may  be  di'awn  into  the 
pleura,  and  then  l^e  expelled  mixed  with  air  with  a  cough  or  deep 
expiration.  The  resemblance  to  a  case  of  wound  of  the  lung  is  then 
very  close.  It  must  not  be  foig'otten,  too,  that  blood  from  a 
thoracic  wound  may  come  from  both  2:)ai-ietal  and  visceral  vessels. 
To  distinguish  hiemorrhage  from  the  paiietes  from  external  bleeding 
from  the  lung,  Richter  recommended  that  a  folded  card  should  he 
introduced  deep  into  the  wound  with  its  concavity  upwards.  Blood 
from  a  wounded  intercostal  artery  will  escape  along  the  channel  of 
the  card  only,  while  that  from  the  thoracic  cavity  will  escape  around 
the  card  also.  A  better  plan,  when  flouljt  exists,  is  to  hold  the 
wound  open  with  retractors — enlarging  it  if  necessary — and  expose 
clearly  the  bleeding  vessel  if  it  be  in  the  iiarietes.  There  need  l)e 
no  hesitation  in  doing  this,  as  it  is  essential  for  the  proper  ti^eatment 
of  the  case.  Another  plan  is  to  close  the  wound  in  the  pleura 
l)y  a  sponge  oi-  tampon  passed  within  the  ril:is  ;  this  prevents  further 
escape  of  blood  from  the  pleura,  Ijut  does  not  hinder  the  flow  from 
the  intercostal  artery.  Blood  from  a  wounded  internal  niaunnary 
artery  may  flow  into  the  pleura  or  jiericardium,  or  infiltrate  the 
cellular  tissues  of  tlie  mediastinum.  Wound  of  this  artery  is  usually 
complicated  l)y  injury  of  the  pleura,  lung,  pericardium,  or  heart. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  is  to  expose  the  bleeding  vessel, 
and  secure  it  in  a  pressure  foi'ceps  or  by  a  ligature.  In  the  case  of 
the  internal  mammary  artery  this  is  always  very  difiicult,  and  may 
be  impossible  from  the  ends  of  tlie  artery  retracting  Vjeneath  the 
costal  cartilage's.  In  such  a  case  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  and 
a  suflicient  length  of  ctistal  cartilage  removed  to  gain  access  to  the 
vessel,  or  it  may  l)e  cut  down  upon  and  tied  in  the  spaces  aliove  and 
below  the  one  in  which  it  is  wounded.  A  tampon  or  i)]ug  should 
not  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  an  intercostal  artery,  three  measures  have  been 
practised.  By  means  of  a  curved  needle  a  thread  can  be  passed 
arounfl  the  rib  along  which  the  wounded  artery  runs  ;  hy  tying 
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this  thread  tightly  the  vessel  is  compressed  against  the  bone.  Or 
the  periosteum  over  the  rib  may  be  divided  longitudinally,  and 
separated  with  a  raspatoiy  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ril^;  the 
periosteum  will  carry  the  vessels  with  it,  and  thus  separated  the 
wounded  artery  can  be  readily  tied.  The  third  plan  is  to  shell  out 
a  portion  of  the  rib  from  its  jjeriosteum  and  remove  it;  the  wounded 
artery  is  then  easily  seen  and  tied.  A  tampon  may  be  used,  but 
if  it  is  not  well  applied  it  merely  arrests  the  outward  escape  of 
blood,  and  converts  an  external  hfemorrhage  into  concealed  internal 
hjemorrhage.  To  apply  it  properly,  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  aseptic 
calico  about  ten  inches  square  is  passed  deep  into  the  wound  beyond 
the  ribs,  the  four  corners  remaining  outside.  Strips  of  boric  lint 
or  aseptic  gauze  are  then  packed  lirmly  into  this  shell  until  it  is 
full ;  by  then  drawing  upon  the  corners  of  the  calico  firm  pressiire 
is  made  upon  the  intercostal  artery.  This  method  is  not  recom- 
mended, and  should  only  be  adopted  where,  from  special  circum- 
stances, ligatures  cannot  be  emijloyed. 

(d)  Wounds  and  ruptures  of  tlio  diaplirag^ni  are  pro- 
duced by  stabs,  gunshot  wounds,  and  severe  contusions  of  the  chest, 
by  violent  vomiting,  by  injury  from  broken  ribs,  and  by  extension 
of  rents  in  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  injury  is  more 
common  on  the  left  side.  It  is  usually  associated  with  grave  lesion 
of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera.  When  not  fatal  from  these 
complications,  tlie  wound  in  the  diaphragm  may  heal,  leaving  a  scar 
to  which  the  lung  adheres  above,  and  the  stomach  or  spleen  below. 

In  some  cases  healing  is  prevented  by  a  protrusion  into  the  chest 
of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  stomach,  colon  and 
omentum,  more  rai-ely  the  liver,  spleen,  or  small  intestine.  Such  a 
diphraffjuatic  hernia  may  become  strangulated.  The  occurrence  of 
congenital  fissures  and  defects  in  the  diaphragm,  especially  on  the 
left  side,  must  be  l^orne  in  mind.  The  symptoms  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia  are  pain,  dyspnoea,  inability  to  lie  on  the  afi'ected  side, 
displacement  of  the  heart  and  lung,  distension  of  one  side  of  the 
chest,  with  abnormal  hyper-resonance,  and  sinking  in  of  the  belly. 
Wounds  of  the  diaphragm  should  be  carefully  closed  with  fine  sutures. 

3.  Injuries  of  the  bones  and  cartilages. 

(a)  Fractures  of  tlie  sternvim. 

(b)  fractures  of  the  ribs. 

(c)  Dislocations  of  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  ribs. 

{d)  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  sternum  is  an  uncommon  injury;  Gurlt 
found  only  150  cases  among  51,938  fractures;  as  it  may  pass  un- 
recognised, probably  it  is  not  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed.  Its 
infrequency  is  explained  partly  hj  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bone,  partly  by  the  movement  permitted  between  the  manubrium 
and  gladiolus  and  between  these  bones  and  the  rib  cartilages, 
partly  hj  the  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  xiphoid,  but  mainly  by 
the  extreme  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages,  and  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle,  on  which  the  sternum  rests. 
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uEtioloijij. — The  sternum  may  ):)e  Ijroken  hy  direct  or  indirect 
injury,  or  by  muscular  action.  Direct  violence  maj^  Ije  of  the  nature 
of  a  l^low,  a  stal),  or  a  gunshot  wound.  Indirect  violence  may  over- 
bend  or  over-extend  the  bone,  or  may  be  applied  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  clavicle.  A  fall  on  the  liea.d  with  impaction  of  the  chin 
against  the  sternum  may  break  the  Ijone.  In  the  powerful  contrac- 
tions of  parturition,  in  certain  gymnastic  feats,  even  in  lianging  by 


Fig.  60S. — Sternum,  showing  two  Fractures  in  the  Gladiolus,  one  complete  ami  transversa-  oppn. 
site  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  one  incomplete  and  oblique  involving  the  posterior  imiipact 
lamina  of  the  bone  only.    (From  a  specimen  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum.) 

one  arm  or  violently  extending  l>oth  arms  backwards,  the  bone  has 
been  broken ;  the  muscles  acting  on  the  bone  are  the  recti  alxh.tminis, 
the  sterno-mastoids,  and  the  pectorales  majores.  In  fracture  from 
injuries  causing  over-extension  of  the  spine,  it  is  possible  that 
muscular  action  i>lays  an  important  part.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
fall  on  the  feet  or  the  buttocks  may  fracture  the  sternum  by  c(.)ntre- 
coup  ;  such  fractures  are  probably  due  to  muscular  action.  Patho- 
logical fracture  occurs  from  caries  and  necr(jsis. 

The  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  but  it  may  lie  nbli(|ue,  or 
even  ^■ertical  or  conmiinuted  (Fig.  698).  Two  cases  of  incom- 
plete fracture,  and  one  in  which  a  fragment  pierced  the  skin,  ha\e 
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been  recorded.  The  anterior  sternal  membrane  is  probably  always 
torn,  but  the  posterior  layer  of  periosteum  is  sometimes  intact  ;  this 
is  important,  as  it  protects  the  mediastinum  from  extravasation 
of  blood  and  from  subsequent  inflammation,  and  also  prevents 
displacement  of  the  fragments  of  the  bone. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  the  fracture  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  gladiolus,  between  the  second  and  fourth  costal  cartilages  ;  next 
to  this  Vjetween  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus ;  the  manubrium 
itself  is  rarely  broken.  There  may  be  no  displacement ;  often  the 
lower  fragment  rises  forwards  over  the  upper,  and  may  lie  on  its 
anterior  surface  ;  rarely  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced  behind  the 
vipper ;  it  has  been  found  depressed  nearly  to  the  spine.  The  xiphoid 
cartilage  when  broken  is  most  often  displaced  backwards ;  it  may, 
however,  pi-oject  forwards. 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  in  nearly  half  the  cases  is  complicated 
with  other  injuries,  among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned 
fracture  of  the  spine,  skull,  pelvis,  lower  limb,  clavicle,  or  ribs, 
wound  of  the  pericardivim,  pleura,  lung,  trachea,  or  liver,  and 
-extravasation  of  blood  into  the  mediastinvim,  pericardium  or 
pleura,  pneumiothorax,  haemoptysis,  and  so-called  concussion  of 
the  thorax.  Gunshot  fractures  are  compound,  and  are  especially 
liable  to  be  associated  with  wound  of  viscera. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum  in  any  part  unite  by  bone  in  four 
or  five  weeks,  even  when  complete  displacement  is  not  corrected ; 
several  cases  of  ununited  fracture  have  been  recorded. 

The  symptoms  of  this  injury  are  sevei'e  local  pain  increased  by 
deep  respiration  or  cough,  tenderness,  the  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment,  crepitus,  and  a  certain  amount  of  extravasation  of  blood 
around  the  part.  These  symptoms  may  be  well  marked,  and  the  diag- 
nosis easy ;  when  displacement  and  crepitus  are  absent,  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  j^ain  and  tenderness  and 
the  local  swelling  will  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  accompanying  injuries  ; 
but  death  has  been  known  to  follow  a  fracture  from  muscular 
action.  Union  of  the  fracture  with  complete  displacement,  or  un- 
united fracture,  may  be  unattended  with  any  important  symptoms. 
Suppuration,  caries,  necrosis,  and  tuberculous  disease  may  follow  the 
fracture,  even  when  not  compound.  Displacement  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  backwards  may  cause  severe  gastric  pain  and  frequent 
vomiting. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  full  correction  of  anj^  displacement 
and  the  support  of  the  fragments  until  union  is  complete.  The  dis- 
placement is  usually  easily  corrected  ;  if  not,  the  body  must  be 
forcibly  bent  back  over  a  large  firm  pillow,  and  the  lower  fragment 
pushed  into  place.  Where  this  does  not  succeed  at  once  the  posi- 
tion of  o^^isthotonos  should  be  maintained,  as  after  two  or  three 
days  the  displacement  may  be  found  corrected.  Should  this  fail, 
it  has  been  proposed  bo  cut  down  upon  the  fracture  and  reduce 
it ;  this  should  only  oe  done  when  there  are  serious  symptoms 
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of  pressure  either  from  a  fragment  of  l^une  or  from  great  eti'usiuu 
of  lilood.  When  the  clisphicement  has  been  corrected  the  patient 
slioiild  be  propped  nearly  upright  in  bed  with  the  head  thrown 
well  back ;  a  broad  piece  of  stout  strapping  should  be  applied 
over  the  broken  bone,  and  a  rollei'  l>andage  carried  around  the 
chest,  to  limit  the  respiratory  muvements.  If  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency for  the  displacement  to  i-ecur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
patient  for  a  few  days  in  a  position  of  opisthotojios — bent  back  over 
a  firm  pillow. 

Where  there  is  fracture  (.)f  the  spine  or  serious  injury  of  the 
skull,  thorax,  or  alxlominal  viscera,  this  treatment  cannot  be 
carried  out.  If  a  displaced  xiphoid  cartilage  causes  pain  and  vomit- 
ing, it  shoukl  be  cut  down  u}ion  and  removed,  or  fixed  in  its 
proper  position. 

{b)  Fi"5S4'tiai"«*  of  I'ib^.  .Etiology. — The  ribs  are  especially  pro- 
tected from  fracture  Ijy  their  own  extreme  elasticity — greater  than 
that  of  any  other  bone  in  the  body — by  the  still  greater  elasticity 
of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  by  the  mobility  of  the  sternum,  to  which 
tlie  most  fixed  of  them  are  attaclied  in  front.  'J'he  clavicle  and 
scapula  with  the  thick  muscles  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the  upper 
limb  also  protect  the  ribs  from  injury.  In  spite  of  these  safeguards 
fractures  of  ribs  form  15  to  16  per  cent,  of  all  fractures,  and  occupy 
the  third  highest  place  in  the  list. 

The  cause  of  the  fracture  may  be  din^cl  violoice — tlie  rib  breaking 
at  the  i^oint  struck — such  as  severe  crushing  IjIows,  ljullet-wounds, 
and  stabs  ;  indirect  violence — the  rib  breaking  at  a  distance  from  the 
point  struck — such  as  blows  or  falls  upon  the  front  of  the  chest, 
breaking  the  ribs  near  their  angles  ;  or  ■musatlar  actio]',,  in  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  or  parturition.  The  first  rib  may  l)e  l>roken  by  vi(.i- 
lence  applied  to  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  In  infancy  and  child- 
hood, owing  to  the  very  great  elasticity  of  the  chest,  fracture  of  ribs 
is  very  rare ;  very  consideraljle  crushing  force,  as  from  falls  from  a 
height  or  the  passage  of  a  cart-wlieel  across  the  trunk,  usually  fails 
to  Vjreak  a  child's  rii),  and  the  thoracic  viscera  may  be  seriously 
injured  by  such  accidents  without  injury  to  the  bones.  When  age 
leads  to  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  greater  hardness 
with  less  elasticity  of  the  ribs  themselves,  fracture  becomes  more 
common.  A  special  fragility  of  the  ribs  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  subjects  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  ;  the  bones  are 
ati'ophied,  and  break  under  very  slight  force.  A  rarefying  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  ribs  leading  to  fracture  from  slight  force,  such 
as  the  Jimscular  efibrt  of  cougliing,  has  been  described  as  occurring 
in  young  j^eople  ;  tliis  accident  is  most  frequent  on  the  left  side, 
and  some  old  authorities  used  to  ascribe  the  fracture  to  the  heart's 
impulse. 

Falhologij. — The  rib  most  often  broken  is  the  se\'enth,  and  the 
injury  becomes  less  and  less  comuKjn  as  we  pass  ui)wards  or  down- 
wards from  this  rib,  until  at  either  extremity  of  the  series  fracture 
is  rare.    The  first  two  ribs  are  protected  liy  the  clavicle  and  scapula, 
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690. — Section  of  a  Rib  at  tlie  seat  of  an  < 
Fracture,  sliowin<>  "  enslieatliing  callus." 


but  cases  are  recorded  in  which  one  of  these  ribs  only  was  found 
broken,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  fi'acture  is  not  quite 
so  rare  as  statistics  would  indicate,  for  the  injury  is  very  easily  over- 
looked during  life,  and  unless  specially  sought  is  liable  to  be  missed 
post  mortpm..  The  floating  ribs  are  protected  from  fracture  by  their 
extreme  mobility  and  freedom  from  attaclmient  in  front,  but  they  are 

sometimes  found  broken,  and  the 
anterior  fragment  of  the  twelfth 
rib  may  be  displaced  downwards 
to  a  marked  degree  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  quadratus  lumber um 
muscle. 

The  jjosterior  third  of  the  bone, 
not  far  from  the  angle,  is  the 
most  common  seat  of  fracture  ;  by  different  writers  the  anterior  or 
the  middle  third  has  been  stated  to  be  the  most  frequent  seat.  The 
fracture  is  usually  vertical  and  complete,  but  sometimes  the  inner 
or  the  outer  table  only  of  the  bone  is  broken,  and  in  stab  wounds 
longitudinal  splinters  may  be  broken  off.  The  periosteum  may  be 
intact,  but  more  often  it  is  partially  torn  across — on  the  surface 
towards  which  the  rib  is  broken. 

There  may  l^e  no  displacement  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  When 
caused  by  indirect  violence,  the  bone  is  broken  outwards  ;  when 
caused  by  direct  violence,  the  bone  is  broken  inwards ;  but  in 
either  case  the  elasticity  of  the  bone,  the  movements  of  respiration, 
and  tlie  action  of  the  muscles  fixed  to  the  bone,  usually  restore 
the  fragments  to  their  original  position.  When  several  I'ibs  are 
broken  there  may  be  considerable  displacement,  and  in  the  case  of 
double  fracture  of  a  I'ib  the  detached  fragment  may  be  drawn  in 
witli  each  inspiration  and  raised  with  explication,  causing  a  most 
striking  deformity  of  tlie  chest 
wall.  Longitudinal  displace- 
ment —  one  end   of    the  bone 


mm. 


the  other- 
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700. — Section  of  a  Rib  at  the  seat  of  an 
old  Fractui'e,  sliowing  repair  with  slight 
thioliening  of  the  bone  on  its  inner  aspect 
only. 


slipping  under 
occur. 

One  rib  only  may  be  broken, 
but  often  the  fracture  is  mul- 
tiple, involving  many  ribs,  and, 

in  the  worst  cases,  the  ribs  of  both  sides.  Rarely,  from  a  se'S'ere 
direct  injury,  one  or  more  ribs  may  be  broken  in  two  places,  a  con- 
siderable fi'agment  being  detached  from  both  the  veiiebral  and 
sternal  end  of  the  bone  ;  or,  the  rib  maj^  break  whei'e  struck,  and 
also  at  a  distance  from  this  point,  either  near  the  spine  or  near  the 
sternum. 

When  the  ribs  are  broken  inwards,  the  pleura  is  very  liable  to 
1)6  torn,  and  often  the  lung  also  is  wounded — more  rarely  the  peri- 
cardium and  heart. 

In  fi'acture  of  the  lower  ribs  the  diajjhragm  may  be  pierced 
and  the  stomach,  kidney,  and  spleen  may  be  injured.  In 
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(if  Callus  unitiii; 
two  fiauturui 
Ribs. 


eonipoimd  fractures  tlie  intercostal  vessels  may  be  woiiiuletl,  and 
occasion  serious  luemorrliage  ;  in  simple  fracture  these  vessels  and 
tlie  accompanying  nerve  nearly  always  escape,  but  a 
case  of  fatal  internal  hajmorrhage  from  wound  of 
the  intei'costal  artery  in  a  simple  fracture  has 
l)een  recorded. 

Union  of  a  fractured  rib  takes  place  rapidly 
in  three  to  four  weeks,  and  owing  to  tlie  impos- 
sibility of  securing  perfect  immobility  of  the  frag- 
ments, the  callus  is  aljundant,  and  aftbrds  the  best 
example  in  man  of  "  ensheathing  callus  "  (Fig.  699). 
The  callus  may,  however,  be  very  slight  in  amount, 
and  the  site  of  an  old  fracture  hardly  perceptible 
(Fig.  700).  The  plastic  material  may  develop 
into  cartilage  before  it  ossifies.  Non-union  is  ex- 
cessively rare,  but  it  has  ])een  met  with.  Suppura- 
tion around  the  fragments  anrl  tubercular  osteitis 
have  followed  upoji  a  simple 
fracture,  and  in  a  few  cases 
a  fracture  ai>pears  to  liave 
been  the  starting-point  of  a 
chondroma  of  the  rilj.  ^Vhere 
two  or  more  ribs  are  broken 
Itridges  of  bone  may  form 
between  them,  and  vmite  them  iinmoval)!}', 
or  the  bridges  may  be  interrupted  by  joints, 
and  allow  of  a  certain  amount  of  movement 
of  the  ril>s  (Figs.  701,  702). 

S/jinptonis  and  diat/nosis. — In  many  cases 
the  patient  feels  and  hears  the  snaj^  of  the 
bone  at  the  time  of  the  injuiy.  In  all  cases 
the  symptoms  come  on  immediately  after  the 
injury.  They  vary  greatly  in  their  intensity. 
When  one  rib  only  is  broken  by  indirect 
violence,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  deformity,  and 
great  difficulty  in  eliciting  crepitus.  When 
many  ribs  are  broken,  there  may  be  most 
marked  deformity  and  crepitus  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  The  first  rib  is  so  con- 
cealed by  the  clavicle  that  its  fracture  is  almost 
impossible  to  diagnose. 

The  most  constant  symptom  is  a  fixed 
pain.  This  pain  is  sharp,  cutting  or  stabbing 
in  character,  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture  at 
each  deep  respiration,  and  esjiecially  in  cougii- 
ing  or  sneezing.  On  passing  the  finger  gently 
along  the  injured  ril),  it  is  found  to  be  very 

tender  to  pressure  just  at  the  fracture,  and  when  firm  pressure  is 
made  on  the  rib  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  })ain  in  such  a  way 


70-2.— Bri.lt!corCallu.s 
between  two  fractured 
Ribs,  interniiited  by  a 
Joint. 
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as  to  bend  it  if  sound,  or  move  the  ends  if  broken,  a  sbarp  pain 
is  felt  at  the  fracture.  This  fixed  pain,  made  worse  by  pres- 
sure on  the  rib  at  some  distance  ofi',  is  a  very  important  sign  of 
fracture. 

When  a  single  rili  is  broken,  there  is  generally  no  obvious  defor- 
mity of  the  bone.  When  two  or  more  ribs  are  broken,  the  deformity 
may  be  very  marked,  and  at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 
In  cases  of  double  fracture  of  a  rib  the  loose  fragment  may  be 
drawn  in  with  each  inspiration,  and  raised  again,  in  a  most  striking 


Fig.  T03. — Showing  Treatment  of  a  fractured  Rib  by  Strapping  applied  horizontally. 

manner,  with  expiration.  Cre-pitus  is  felt  by  the  hand  placed  over 
the  injured  part  when  the  patient  takes  a  deep  breath  or  coughs,  or 
it  may  be  heard  hj  placing  the  end  of  a  binaural  stethoscope  over 
the  fracture. 

As  a  result  of  the  pain  it  causes,  the  movement  of  res2)iration  on 
the  injured  side  is  greatly  reduced,  and  when  the  fracture  involves 
ribs  of  both  sides,  or  occurs  in  patients  with  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
heart,  there  is  great  respiratory  distress. 

Subcutaneous  emphysema  starting  from  tlie  seat  of  injury  is  a 
frequent  and  very  significant  phenomenon.  Friction,  indicating  a 
limited  dry  pleurisy  around  tlie  fracture,  is  often  heard  a  few  days 
after  the  injury.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture  the  fragments  are 
easily  felt  by  the  probe  or  finger,  and  other  grave  symptoms  from 
injury  of  vessels,  pleura,  and  lung  genei^ally  jiredominate  over  tliose 
of  the  injury  to  the  l)one  ;  in  cases  of  severe  simple  fracture  also  the 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  complications — such  as  pneumothorax, 
hsemothorax,  and  contusion  of  lung — may  overshadow  those  of 
the  broken  rib.  In  cases  of  difiiculty  the  diagnosis  will  depend 
upon  the  recognition  of  a  shares  fixed  pain  in  a  rib,  made  worse  by 
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movement  in  the  lengtli  of  a  ril),  such  as  is  ])roduced  by  respiratory 
efforts  or  by  the  surgeon's  compression  of  the  chest. 

Coriiplications. — The  most  important  complications  are  injury  of 
the  pleura,  lung,  pericardium,  lieart,  great  vessels,  diaphragm,  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  intestine,  and  Icidney,  diaphragmatic  liernia,  and 
hernia  of  the  lung.  Bronchitis,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  val\  ulai- 
or  degenerative  disease  of  the  heart  greatly  aggravate  tlie  danger  of 
the  injury. 

Treatment. — In  the  majorit}^  of  cases  the  best  treatment  consists 
in  limiting  the  movements  of  tlie  injured  side  by  carefully-applied 
strapping.  The  plaster,  spread  on  stout  unbleached  calico,  sJiould  be 
cut  into  strips  two  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
injured  side  of  the  chest,  and  extend  two  inclies  beyond  the 
middle  line  botii  in  front  and  behind.  The  strapping  should  be 
applied  fron^  below  up,  and  extend  well  above  and  below  the 
fracture.  It  may  Ije  applied  horizontally  or  obliqueh^  (^'ig''-  '^OS, 
704),  or  the  strips  may  be  put  on  alternately  in  the  horizontal 
and  oblique  direction.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  does 
not  hold  his  breatli  while  the  side  is  being  strapped,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  lie  must  be  made  to  empty  his  chest  as  completely  as  iie 
can.  When  strapping  the  side  increases  the  pain,  or  embarrasses 
the  breathing,  it  should  not  be  employed,  and  in  these  cases  the 


/ 
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Fig.  704. — Straiipiiig  applied  obliquely  for  Fracture  of  a  Rib. 

patients  should  l)e  kept  in  Ijed,  lying  on  the  ))ack.  When  ribs  are 
l>roken  on  each  side,  or  when  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  pulmonary 
enipliysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  heart  disease,  or  is  aged,  he 
should  be  kept  in  bed  without  any  application  to  the  chest,  or 
at  most  with  a  lib-roller  applied  round  the  trunk,  not  too  firmly. 
The  danger  in    these   cases   is  that   the   diminished  respirator)' 
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movements  may  lead  to  serious  and  even  fatal  engorgement  of  the 
lungs.  Such  patients  must  be  propped  up  in  bed,  kept  in  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  most  carefully  watched.  Where  the  heart's 
action  is  weak,  digitalis  and  strychnia  will  be  useful ;  where  there 
is  great  venous  engorgement,  bleeding  is  called  for ;  where  a  fre- 
quent painful  cough  is  the  cliief  symptom,  small  doses  of  opium 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Where  a  fragment  of  bone  is  depressed,  no 
compression  of  tlie  chest  should  be  attempted,  and  whei'e  the  fracture 
is  simple  an  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  to  raise  the  bone. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  broken  rib,  which  in  a  young 
healthy  subject  is  a  trivial  accident,  not  entailing  any  confine- 
ment, is  in  an  old  subject,  or  in  one  with  visceral  disease,  a  very 
serious  accident,  necessitating  the  most  careful  management  and 
guarded  prognosis. 

(c)  Dislocation  of  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  ribs  is  a 
very  i-are  injury.  It  is  always  the  result  of  great  violence,  which 
usually  causes  other  and  more  serious  lesions,  such  as  fracture  of 
the  spine  and  contusion  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  injurj^  has 
generally  been  only  recognised  after  death,  and  its  diagnosis  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  admits  of  no  special  treat- 
ment.   If  uncomplicated,  it  is  followed  by  recovery. 

(d)  Fraetures  and  dislocations  of  costal  cartilages 
are  much  less  common  injuries  than  fractures  of  ribs. 

Varieties. — The  costal  cartilages  may  be  broken  vertically  at  or 
near  to  their  junction  with  the  ribs  ;  less  often  they  are  broken  in 
their  middle;  more  rarely  still  tliey  are  dislocated  from  the  sternum, 
or  at  the  joint  with  the  costal  cartilage  above. 

jEtiology. — Fracture  of  the  cartilage  is  predisposed  to  by  a 
softening  of  the  cartilage,  with  a  fibrillation  of  the  matrix,  the 
fibres  taking  generally  a  vertical  direction.  The  force  may  be 
direct  injury,  as  a  fall  or  blow  ;  indirect  injury,  such  as  a  blow 
on  the  back  or  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  ;  or  muscular  action. 

Disjjlacemeiit. — The  line  of  fracture  is  most  often  vertical, 
possibly  on  account  of  the  vertical  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage;  it 
may  be  oblique,  and  when  accompanying  transverse  fracture  of  the 
sternum,  the  fissure  may  extend  transversely  tlirough  the  cartilage. 
As  a  rule,  the  vertebral  fragment  projects  in  front  of  the  sternal, 
but  the  reverse  may  be  the  case.  The  displacement  is  very  difficult 
to  correct ;  in  a  case  vmder  my  care  I  was  quite  unable  to  replace 
a  rib  cartilage  riding  forwards  on  the  sternum. 

Symptojns. — If  there  is  no  displacement  these  injuries  are 
usually  unrecognisable  ;  in  other  cases  displacement,  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  mobility  indicate  the  injury,  and  the  exact  position  of 
the  swelling  determines  its  nature.  Fracture  is  most  common  in  the 
seventh  cartilage,  dislocation  in  the  fourth. 

llode  of  xmioii. — Fractures  of  the  costal  cartilages  unite  by  bone, 
which  is  formed  fi'om  the  perichondrium  ;  within  this  layer  of  bone 
the  ends  of  the  cartilage  are  found  rounded  off,  fibrous,  and  united 
by  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  705). 
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Treatment. — Displacement  should  he  corrected,  if  possible,  and 
the  parts  fixed  in  position  by  a  l)road  piece  of  strapping  or  by  a 
lib-roller  applied  around  the  chest. 

4.  Injuries  of  the  pleura  and  lung. 

(rt)  Contusion  and  wound  of  the  pleura. 
(h)  Contusion  of  the  lung, 
(c)  Rupture  of  the  lung. 
{d)  Wounds  of  the  lung. 

(e)  Complications  of  injury  of  the  lung:  (1)  from  hfemorrhage  ; 

(2)  from  escape  of  air. 

( f)  Prolapse  of  lung. 

{o)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  pleura  and  lung. 

{a)  Contusion  and  \%oun(l  of  the  |>I<'MI'si.— The  pleura 
may  be  ecchymosed  from  rontnjiioa,  ljut  this  cannot  be  recognised 
clinically,  although  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  occurred  wlien  a 
limited  dry  pleurisy  follows  a  blow  oir  the  chest  in  cases  where 


Fig.  TO'i. — llfalfil  Fiactnii-  of  ri  Costal  Cai  tilaije  ;  tlie  frasnit'iits  are  embedded  in  Ijoiie  and 
united  also  directly  hy  a  iianow  band  of  libious  tissue. 

there  is  no  evidence  of  wound  of  the  lung.  A  subcutaneous  wound 
of  the  2)arietal  pleura  by  a  l)rt)ken  rib  may  be  recognised  liy  the 
same  signs. 

Wound  of  the  costal  pleu  ra  without  wound  of  the  lung  is  a  rare 
injury.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  blunt  weapon  pushing  tlie  soft  and 
yielding  lung  before  it,  or  by  the  pleural  sac  being  opened  l)eyond 
the  edge  of  the  lung.  The  pleura  in  the  Ijack  extends  as  low  as 
the  twelfth  rib,  or  even  l^elow  it,  Init  the  lung  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  tenth  rib ;  and  penetrating  w(nmds  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
space  open  the  serous  cavity,  witliout  injury  to  the  lung.  As  the 
diaphragm  is  in  contact  with  tlie  chest  wall  below  the  lung,  a 
wound  here  is  very  liable  to  involve  this  muscle  and  the  liver, 
spleen,  or  kidney  beneath  it.  In  the  front  of  the  chest,  also,  the 
lung  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  pleura.  Bullets  have  been 
known  to  traverse  the  pleural  cavity  without  injury  to  the  lung, 
or  to  wound  tlie  pleura  indirectly  b^'  splinters  from  a  broken  ril). 

The  siijns  of  a  wound  (_>f  the  ])leura  are,  in  some  cases,  protrusion 
of  the  lung ;  in  other  cases,  jjneumothorax,  modei'ate  suV>cutaneous 
emphysema,  hremothorax,  or  traumatopuiea  without  hiemoptysis  ; 
and  in  other  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  at  all.  The  extent  to  which 
collapse  of  the  lung  occurs,  with  its  accompanying  dyspncea,  varies 
consideraljly,  being  influenced  by  the  size,  position,  and  nature  of 
the  wound.  If  the  wound  in  the  chest  wall  is  an  oblique  track 
through  muscle,  or  if  there  are  pleuritic  adliesions,  no  collapse  of 
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lung  ensues.  When  the  wound  is  valvular,  so  that  with  inspiration 
air  is  drawn  into  the  pleural  sac,  hut  does  not  escape  freely  with 
expiration,  great  collapse  of  lung  occurs.  When  the  injury  or  the 
subsequent  examination  separates  the  lung  from  the  chest  wall, 
collapse  also  occurs.  When  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
natui-al  cohesion  of  the  parietal  and  visceral  pleura,  and  no  tension 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  collapse  may  be  absent,  or  only  slight  in 
amount.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  pleui'a  below  the  lung  is 
wounded,  there  may  be  no  collapse  of  lung.  Pleurisy,  which  often 
runs  on  to  empyema,  is  very  liable  to  supervene. 

If  uncomplicated,  the  treatment  consists  in  careful  antiseptic 
cleansing  of  the  wound,  and  its  closure  by  sutures.  When 
possible,  buried  sutures  of  fine  silk  should  be  placed  in  the  pleura. 
An  antiseptic  dressing  should  be  applied  externally,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  bed,  lying,  if  possible,  on  the  injured  side. 

The  prognosis  of  such  cases  is  good,  if  only  septic  infection  is 
avoided.  The  collapsed  king  expands  again  to  almost,  if  not  quite, 
its  former  state.  A  wound  of  both  pleune,  if  there  are  no  adhesions 
to  prevent  collapse  of  the  lungs,  is  usually  at  once  fatal. 

(h)  Conttii^ioii  of  the  lun^  witliout  rupture  of  the 
pleurR  is  far  from  rare,  and  not  unfrequently  complicates  fracture 
of  the  ribs.  The  effects  of  pulmonary  contusion  are  two :  an  escape 
of  blood  into  the  air  cells,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  escape  of  air  from 
the  air  cells  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung.  When  slight,  it 
gives  rise  to  no  appreciable  pliysical  signs  until  after  a  few  days, 
when  the  effused  blood  is  coughed  up  as  a  rusty  or  sooty  sputum. 
When  the  injury  is  more  extensive,  it  leads  to  severe  spasmodic 
dyspnoea,  cough  and  haemoptysis,  and  examination  of  the  chest 
reveals  slight  localised  dulness  with  fine  moist  rales.  In  these 
cases,  if  air  escapes  beneath  the  pleura — interstitial  emphysema — it 
passes  to  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the  mediastinum,  and  may  spread 
thence  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  root  of  the  neck  and  the  back, 
where  it  produces  a  finely  crepitating  soft  swelling.  The  position  in 
Avhich  the  subcutaneous  emphysema  makes  its  appearance  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  that  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  lung,  where  it  is 
found  first  over  the  seat  of  injury. 

Cases  of  contusion  of  the  lung  should  be  treated  by  rest  in  bed, 
in  a  room  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Tlie  patient  should 
restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  all  efforts  of  coughing.  This  care  should 
be  maintained  as  long  as  the  sputum  continues  tinged  with  blood, 
recent  or  altered. 

(c)  Ruptui-e  of  the  luu^  is  said  to  have  occurred  when  con- 
tusion of  its  substance  is  associated  with  laceration  of  the  visceral 
pleura.  It  is  caused  by  violent  contusions  of  the  chest  or  by  strong 
expiratory  efforts.  It  results  in  the  escape  of  air  and  blood  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  but  the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  in  which  these 
eff'usions  occur  vary  very  much  with  the  character  and  position  of 
the  rupture,  and  with  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  bronchial  tubes 
involved.    In  the  worst  cases  the  lung  is  so  torn  and  bruised,  and 
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tlien  so  compressed  by  the  blood  and  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  that 
its  function  is  wholly  interrupted.  Rupture  of  tlie  lung  is  diagnosed 
by  the  signs  of  pneumothorax,  or  h;i?mothorax,  or  of  these  two 
together,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest 
wall.  As  the  air  which  escapes  inU)  the  pleural  sac  has  been  filtered 
of  its  organisms  by  passing  tlirough  the  lungs,  infection  of  the  pleura 
does  not  occur.  The  repair  of  an  injury  of  the  lung  is  veiy  rapid, 
and  also  very  perfect,  and  the  lung  shows  great  tolerance  of  injury. 
The  tr-entinent  of  this  condition  resolves  itself  into  that  of  its  two 
great  eft'ects — pneumothorax  (page  418)  and  hemothorax  (page  417). 

{d)  Womiiis  of  tlio  Inn^  may  be  caused  by  the  sharp 
fragments  of  a  broken  rib,  by  stabs  with  sharp-cutting  instru- 
ments, or  by  bullets  and  other  blunt  weapons.  The  effects  vary 
consideraljly  with  the  extent,  position,  and  natui'e  of  the  wound. 
The  wound  produced  by  a  broken  rib  is  usually  slight  in  extent ; 
sword  thrusts  may  lie  deep,  l)ut  IjuUet  wounds  are  the  most 
extensive  and  severe,  and  they  are  liable  to  lie  further  complicated 
with  V^ruising  and  tearing  of  the  lung,  and  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  portions  of  clothing  and  of  bone,  or  the  bullet  itself. 
Wounds  near  the  root  of  the  lung  ai-e  the  worst,  as  the  main 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  larger  }:)ronchial  tubes  are 
involved.  Incised  wounds  bleed  very  freely,  but  bullet  wounds  are 
still  more  dangerous,  although  causing  less  liferaorrhage,  because  they 
are  so  liable  to  caiiy  infective  material  into  the  lung. 

Wound  of  a  lung  is  attended  by  two  special  consequences — the 
escape  of  blood  and  of  air  from  it.  The  Iwmorrlmge.  may  be  so 
profuse  as  to  destroy  life  in  a  few  moments  either  by  acute  ansjemia, 
by  asphyxia — from  the  blood  flowing  into  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
— or  by  compression  of  the  lungs  by  the  blood  accumulating  in  the 
pleural  sacs.  The  blood  may  be  coughed  up  {Iwrnoptysis),  escape 
externally  (exteni.al  hceiiwrrhage),  or  accunnilate  in  the  pleura 
iJicBmothora.v),  and  the  event  is  determined  by  the  position,  size, 
and  direction  of  the  external  wound,  as  well  as  by  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  wound  in  the  lung.  Air  may  escape  from  the 
lung  into  the  pleura,  and  give  rise  to  pneiunotltorax.  More  commonly 
it  passes  into  and  out  of  the  pleural  cavity  through  the  wound  in  the 
chest  with  a  hissing  or  bubbling  sound.  This  symptom  is  called 
traumatopnma.  When  the  external  wound  is  oblique,  air  may  be 
sucked  or  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  wall  {einphysema). 

SymjUoms. — There  may  be  none.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
symptoms  are  well  marked.  The  ^^atient  experiences  a  sense  of 
oppression  across  the  chest,  dyspncea,  and  a  tendency  to  cough.  There 
is  more  or  less  shock  and  an;emia,  and  to  these  symptoms  are  added 
those  i-esulting  from  the  division  of  the  vessels  and  air-tubes  of  the 
lung — haemoptysis,  external  luemorrhage,  hasmothorax,  pneumothorax, 
and  emphysema.  These  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in 
different  carses.  The  hasmorrhage  may  recur  a  few  hours  after  the 
injury,  or  come  on  some  time  later  (secondary  hfemorrhage)  from 
a  foreign  body  vdcerating  into  an  artery  or  vein.    Following  the 
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immediate  symptoms  there  may  develop  those  of  pneumonia,  j)ivJ- 
monary  abscess  and  gangrene,  or  empyema. 

Results. — The  lung  is  tolerant  of  injury.  Its  collapse  favours 
thrombosis  in  the  divided  vessels  and  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage.  In- 
cised wounds  are  soon  sealed  by  blood-clot,  and  unless  infected  from 
without,  primary  union  rapidly  occurs,  and  leaves  an  almost  imj^er- 
ceptible  scar.  A  contused  and  lacerated  wound  heals  more  slowlj^, 
and  leaves  a  larger  scar.  Apart  from  the  effects  of  htemori'hage,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  function  in  the  wounded  lung,  infection  with 
pathogenic  organisms  is  tlie  great  danger.  Infection  rarely,  if 
evei',  occurs  through  the  air  escaping  from  the  divided  bronchial 
tubes,  for  this  is  effectively  filtered  in  its  passage  through  those  tubes  ; 
but  the  infection  is  conveyed  in  the  air  drawn  in  through  the  chest 
wound,  and  especially  on  foreign  bodies  carried  into  the  pleura  or 
lung.    It  is  this  that  causes  the  special  danger  of  bullet  wounds. 

The  statistics  of  military  surgeons  show  a  great  mortality  after 
wounds  of  the  lung,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  death  in 
warfare.  Simultaneous  wound  of  both  lungs — as  by  a  bullet  or 
sword-thrust  passing  through  the  chest  from  side  to  side,  or  tsvo 
separate  bullet  wounds — is  nearly  always  very  quickly  fatal,  but 
sucli  an  injury  has  been  recovered  from. 

Treatmeod. — This  resolves  itself  into  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing five  points: — (1)  The  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  (2)  the  prevention 
of  infection,  (3)  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  (4)  the  limitation 
of  emphysema,  (5)  the  securing  of  rest  to  the  lung.  The  best 
means  of  arresting  haemorrhage  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section.  Infection  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  careful  use  of 
antiseptics.  The  external  wound  and  the  skin  around  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  usual  way.  Tlie  surgeon's  finger,  probe, 
or  forceps  must  l)e  rendered  aseptic  before  inti'oduction  into  the 
wound.  The  surface  of  a  clean-cut  wound  sliould  be  at  once  united 
with  sutures,  and  a  large  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  In  gunshot 
and  other  contused  wounds,  detaclied  fragments  of  bone  and  pieces  of 
clothing  and  bullets  should  be  gently  removed.  No  force  must  be 
applied,  nor  should  too  prolonged  a  search  or  attempt  at  removal 
be  made,  lest  severe  and  fatal  hfemorrhage  be  started.  Deep  wounds 
of  the  lung  must  not  be  syringed  out,  lest  the  fluid  be  injected  into 
the  bronchial  tubes.  In  such  cases  the  external  wound  should  not 
be  closed,  and,  if  necessary  to  secure  free  drainage,  a  tube  should  be 
inserted.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  lying  on  the  injured 
side,  to  limit  the  respiratory  movement,  to  secure  a  measure  of 
rest  to  the  lung,  and  to  ensure  proper  drainage.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  great  cai"e  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
causes  of  physical  and  emotional  disturbance. 

(e)  i;ompliratioits  of  iiiiiiries  of  the  luiiifs. — We  shall  here 
deal  with  cei'tain  special  phenomena  or  complications  of  injuries  of 
the  lungs,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  separate^  discussed. 
The  late  complications  or  sequelae  are  described  on  page  425. 

( 1 )  External  hcemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  may  be  very 
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profuse.  The  blood  generally  escapes  most  rapidly  during  expira- 
tion, and  is  frothy  from  admixture  witli  air  :  cougli,  lia;moptysis, 
<lyspn(Ea,  traumatopntea,  and  general  distress  or  threatened  syncope 
also  point  to  the  injury  of  the  lung. 

The  treatment  consists  tirst  in  the  use  of  hajmostatics,  such  as 
turpentine  inhalation,  and  a  .subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  ; 
secondly,  in  limiting  the  movement  of  that  side  of  the  chest  ]>y 
placing  the  patient  on  his  injui'ed  side,  and  restraining  excitemenr, 
coughing,  talking,  or  movement ;  thirdly,  in  allowing  tlie  blood  to 
accumulate  in  the  pleura,  and  com23ress  the  lung — for  this  the  wou>id 
is  closed  by  sutures  or  by  a  suitable  dressing.  The  patient  is  en- 
couraged to  suck  and  swallow  ice  freely.  The  old  plan  of  producing 
syncope  by  a  rapid  venesection,  in  the  hope  that  with  the  weakened 
force  of  the  heart  the  blood  would  coagulate  in  the  wounded  vessels, 
is  now  abandoned. 

(2)  J/annofhorn.i;  or  eflusion  of  blood  into  the  pleura,  is  usually 
caused  by  a  wound  of  the  lung  and  pulmonar}'  pleura  ;  ljut  it  may  arise 
from  a  wound  of  an  intercostal  artery  or  of  the  internal  mammaiy 
artery.  It  is  generally  associated  with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest,  but  there  may  be  no  external  wound.  The  blood  collects  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pleural  sac,  and  gradually  pushes  up  the  lung. 
It  speedily  coagulates,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed.  If  air  is  admitted 
to  the  pleura  from  the  outside,  there  is  grave  danger  of  the  intro- 
duction and  rapid  growth  of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  the  blond- 
clot  forms  an  admirable  medium  for  the  culture  of  sucli  "  germ-^.  ' 
Tins  infection  excites  pleurisy  which  rapifUy  leads  on  to  empyema 
with  more  or  less  intense  septic  intoxication.  Air  gaining  access 
through  the  lung  is  innocuous,  as  it  is  freed  from  organisms  in  its 
passage  tln'ough  the  bronchial  tuljes. 

The  signs  of  hpemothorax  are  dulness  over  the  hjwer  part  of  tlie 
region  previously  occupied  by  the  lung,  loss  of  vocal  fr-emitus  and 
resonance  in  the  dull  area,  and  the  breath-sound  is  either  distant, 
weak,  or  absent.  These  signs  come  on  quickly  after  the  injury,  an'l 
are  associated  with  dyspnwa,  and  the  general  signs  of  loss  of  blood. 
In  many  cases  ecchymosis  of  the  loin  is  noticed  a  few  days  later, 
owing  to  the  blood  infiltrating  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  back  ;  too 
nnich  stress  must  not  be  placed  on  this  phenomenon,  as  it  may  be  due 
to  a  contusion  of  the  loin  without  any  intra-thoracic  lesion.  Hsemu- 
thorax  is  often  combined  with  pneumothorax. 

In  the  treatment  the  first  inflication  is  to  stop  the  hemorrhage 
by  the  use  of  the  means  already  described.  Should  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  pleura  tlireaten  suffocation,  the  wound  should  be 
opened  up,  or  if  no  wound  exists,  a  free  incision  should  be  made,  and 
the  blood  allowed  to  escape.  This  should  only  lie  done  when  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  ensure  the  arrest  of  tlie  ))leeding,  and  tlie  neces- 
sity for  such  a  step  only  rarely  arises.  If  signs  of  suppuration 
supervene — such  as  fever,  rigors,  increasing  dulness  and  respiratory 
difficulty,  with  superficial  cedema — tlie  mixture  of  pus  and  blood 
should  be  evacuated  without  delay,  either  through  the  original 
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wound,  or,  if  that  is  not  well  placed  for  drainage,  by  a  free  incision 
as  for  empyema,  and  the  cavity  should  be  then  treated  by  antiseptic 
drainage.  In  such  a  case  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  entirely 
all  the  blood-clots  and  all  the  infective  material  in  the  pleural  sac. 

(3)  Hcemoptijsis  occurring  from  wounds  of  the  hmgs  may  be 
slight,  or  so  profuse  as  to  be  fatal  from  the  blood  tilling  the  bronchi. 
When  a  wound  of  the  lung  is  superficial,  even  though  extensive, 
there  may  be  no  htemoptysis.  Statistics  show  that  hjemoptysis  is 
present  in  the  proportion  of  40  out  of  43  cases  of  wound  of  the  lung. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  upright  position,  as  perfectly 
at  rest  as  possible,  and  he  should  suck  ice.  If  there  is  great  rest- 
lessness, morphia  may  be  given ;  and  if  there  is  dyspnoea  and  cyano- 
sis, a  rapid  phlebotomy  may  relieve  these  symptoms  and  arrest  the 
bleeding  from  the  lung. 

(4)  Pneumotliorax,  or  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  may 
be  caused  by  an  external  wound  opening  the  pleura,  or  by  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  the  lung  and  visceral  pleura.  When  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal wound,  air  passes  into  the  pleura  with  each  inspiration  ; 
when  there  is  a  wound  in  the  lung,  air  is  passed  through  it  with 
each  expiration,  until  the  resistance  to  its  escape  equals  that  opposed 
by  the  narrow  oridce  of  the  glottis.  As  the  air  accumulates,  tlie 
lung  collapses  and  respiration  is  greatly  embarrassed.  In  favourable 
circumstances  the  air  is  absorbed,  the  oxygen  being  first  remo%'ed 
and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  due  to  an  external 
wound,  infection  of  the  pleural  cavity  leading  to  suppuration  {pyo- 
pneiimothorax)  is  liable  to  occur. 

The  signs  of  pneumothorax  are  dyspncea  and  orthopnoea,  dis- 
tension of  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  a  tympanitic  percussion  note 
over  the  area  of  the  pleura  ;  over  the  same  area  the  respiratoiy 
murmur  is  lost  or  amphoric,  the  voice  sound  is  amplioric,  bronchial 
rales  have  a  metallic  tinkle,  and  the  "  bell  sound  "  is  heard  when  one 
copper  coin  is  struck  against  another  placed  on  the  chest.  The  heart 
is  displaced  to  the  opposite  side. 

When  life  is  threatened  by  suffocation,  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  should  be  tapped  with  trochar  and  cannula  ;  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  under  my  care  the  air  escaped  with  a  hissing  sound, 
and  the  lung  at  once  expanded  almost  to  its  full  extent :  the 
patient,  a  boy,  made  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  For  pj  o- 
pneumothorax,  the  pleural  cavity  should  be  di-ained. 

(.5)  Eiapliyseui'i  is  the  name  given  to  infiltration  of  air  in  the 
cellular  tissue  :  it  is  sometimes  called  subcutaneous  empliysema,  to 
distinguish  it  from  vesicular  and  interstitial  emphysema  of  the  lung. 
It  may  be  produced  in  the  following  ways  : — ■ 

(a)  Sub-pleural  rupture  of  the  lung. — The  air  escaping  from  tlie 
air-cells  passes  along  the  interalveolar  connective  tissue  to  the  root 
of  the  lung,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  mediastinum  to  tlie  root  of 
the  neck,  whence  it  spreads  over  the  shoulders  and  trunk.  This  is 
a  rare  accident.  The  place  at  which  the  air  reaches  the  superficial 
cellular  tissue  is  diagnostic  of  this  form  of  emphysema. 
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(b)  Subcutaneous  wound  of  the  lung,  ej/.  ]>y  the  sliai'p  edge 
of  ;i  broken  rilj.  The  air  may  escape  into  the  pleural  sac 
^\■ith  each  inspiration  (pneumothorax),  and  during  expiration  lie 
forced  out  through  the  wound  in  the  parietal  pleura  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  side,  not  escaping  through  the  lung,  because  under  the 
pi'essure  of  expiration  the  edges  of  the  wound  on  its  surface  are 
compressed  together.  In  most  cases  of  emphysema  from  simple  frac- 
ture of  a  rib,  however,  there  is  no  pneumothorax,  and  the  air  passes 
directly  from  the  lung  into  the  chest  wall.  One  exj^lanation  of  this 
fact  is  that  the  injury  has  occurred  at  the  seat  of  an  old  pleural 
adhesion,  which  shuts  it  off  from  the  general  pleural  cavity.  Another 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cohesion  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  pleura  is  sufhcient  to  prevent  the  sijontaneous  collapse  of  the 
lung.  During  inspiration  the  lung  expands  and  fills  with  air,  but 
during  expiration,  when  the  air  in  the  lung  is  under  pressure,  a 
little  of  it  passes  directly  through  the  wounded  surfaces  of  the  pleura 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  wall,  but  tlie  pressure  is  never 
suthcient  to  separate  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura. 

(c)  A  valvular  wound  of  the  chest  wall  only. — If  the  pleura  is 
opened,  even  if  the  lung  is  not  wounded,  air  may  pass  freely  into 
the  pleural  sac  during  inspiration  ;  but  with  expiiation  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound  may  so  come  together  as  to  prevent  the  free  escape  of 
this  air,  and  it  is  then  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  in  the  case  of  an  irregular  wound  of  the 
chest  wall,  without  perforation  of  the  pleura,  air  has  been  sucked 
in  during  inspiration,  and  with  every  expiration  forced  farther 
and  farther  into  the  cellular  tissue,  until  the  emphysema  has  e^en 
become  general. 

Syinptonis. — The  presence  of  the  air  causes  a  soft  ill-detined 
swelling  of  the  chest  wall ;  the  skin  over  it  is  not  discoloured  ;  on 
gentle  comi^ression  it  yields  and  a  tine  diy  crepitation  is  felt,  caused 
by  the  passage  of  air  from  space  to  space  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
This  crackling  sensation  is  very  characteristic.  Light  percussion 
o\"er  the  swelling  gives  a  hyper-resonant  or  tympanitic  note.  The 
swelling  is  not  affected  by  the  movements  of  respiration.  When 
caused  by  sub-pleural  rupture  of  the  lung,  the  swelling  appears  first 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  spreads  thence ;  when  due  to  eithei'  a 
wound  of  the  lung  or  of  the  chest  wall,  it  is  first  noticed  around  the 
wound,  and  from  thence  spreads  more  or  less  widely.  As  a  rule  the 
emphysema  is  limited  in  extent,  and  the  crackling  swelling  is  felt 
over  a  few  square  inches  or  over  one  side  of  the  chest  only.  But  it 
may  be  very  extensive,  spread  over  the  entire  trunk,  into  the  neck 
and  face,  and  even  reach  to  the  limbs.  In  the  worst  cases  it  causes 
great  emljarrassment  to  respiration  and  circulaticjn  and  may  even  be 
fatal.  The  serious  cases  are  those  in  which  the  air  infiltrates  the 
mediastina,  or  where  pneumothorax  is  associated  with  the  emphysema. 

Treatment. — When  slight,  nothing  is  required  lieyond  the  appli- 
cation of  strapping  or  a  l)andage  to  the  chest.  This  limits  the 
infiltration  of  aii-,  and  the  blood  quicklv  al)sorbs  it  from  the  tissues. 
0  2 
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If  the  emphysema  is  very  extensive  and  causes  inconvenience,  the 
air  must  be  allowed  to  escape  through  multiple  punctures  i"n  the 
skin. 

(/)  Prolapse  «f  f  lie  luiig^,  or  protrusion  of  a  part  of  a  lung 
through  a  wound  in  tlie  chest  wall,  is  a  rare  accident.  It  may 
occur  in  any  case  in  which  the  pleura  is  opened,  but  is  most  likely 
to  result  from  an  extensive  wound.  The  protrusion  takes  place 
<luring  expiration,  especially  a  forced  expiratory  effort,  such  as  a 
cough.  The  air  in  the  lung  during  expiration  is  under  pressui'e,  and 
when  one  part  of  a  lung  has  lost  the  support  of  the  chest  wall,  it 
may  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  contained  air  and  be  forced  out 
of  the  cavity.  It  is  stated  that,  during  expiration,  air  may  be 
expelled  from  the  opposite  lung  across  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
into  the  injui'ed  lung,  and  distend  it  where  it  has  lost  its  usual 
support.  The  prolapsed  mass  varies  in  size ;  it  is  smooth  on  the 
surface,  dark  in  colour,  crepitates  when  compressed,  and  expands 
with  forced  expiration  or  a  cough ;  it  may  be  reducible  on  gentle 
pressui'e.  Adhesions  quickly  form  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
pleura  at  the  base  of  the  prolapse.  The  j^rolapsed  lung  may  Ije- 
come  congested,  and  ultimately  gangrenous,  or  gradually  shrink 
and  disappear. 

Treatment. — If  the  lung  is  not  gangrenous,  nor  so  seriously 
congested  as  to  render  tlie  occurrence  of  gangrene  probable,  an 
attemjst  should  be  made  to  replace  it  within  the  pleural  cavity,  and  to 
close  the  external  wound  over  it.  To  effect  the  reduction  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  tissues  around  the  base  of  the  prolapse.  If 
reduction  is  impossible,  or  if  the  lung  is  too  seriously  congested  to 
render  it  safe  to  return  it,  it  may  be  left  to  nature  to  detach  the 
sphacelus,  or  the  surgeon  may  anticipate  nature  by  removing  the 
prolapsed  lung  after  transfixing  its  base  with  a  stout  double 
ligature,  and  tying  it  veiy  firmly. 

{(j)  Foroijfii  bodies  in  the  pleura  and  lung:. — Bullets  of 
various  kinds  and  portions  of  dress  are  the  foi'eign  bodies  most 
often  introduced  into  the  thorax.  Cherry  stones,  toy  darts,  heads 
of  grasses,  etc.,  have  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs  through  the 
bronchi,  but  these  cases  are  dealt  with  on  page  390,  and  here 
we  have  to  discuss  only  those  cases  where  the  foreign  body  gains 
entrance  through  the  chest  Avail. 

Bullets  in  the  pleura  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  serous  sac 
unless  prevented  by  old  adhesions  ;  here  they  ma}^  become  shut 
off — encysted — but  often  the  pleura  becomes  infected,  and  sup- 
puration ensues.  The  bullet  is  not  the  source  of  infection,  and 
its  removal  does  not  dissipate  the  danger.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  disinfect  the  external  wound,  and  no  effort  should  lie 
made  to  find  or  remove  the  bullet.  If  empyema  follows,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  in  such  a  position  that  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pleural  sac  can  be  explored,  and  the  pus  and  the  foreign  body 
evacuated. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  lung,  if  aseptic,  may  become  encysted 
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and  remain  innocuous.  They  often  cany  in  with  them  infective 
organisms ;  if  these  set  up  a  Ljcalised  suppuration,  the  abscess 
ma}'  discliarge  through  the  Ijronchi,  or  by  the  external  wound, 
and  Ileal  up,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body  by  coughing. 
But  owing  to  greater  intensity  of  the  infective  matter  they  may  set 
up  a  rapidly  spreading  and  fatal  pneumonia.  Foreign  bodies  in 
the  lung  may  also  lead  to  fatal  hiemorrhage,  either  primary  or 
secondary. 

HhQ  treatment  these  cases  is  beset  with  ditHculty;  it  may  be 
impossible  to  find  the  track  of  the  wound,  especially  if  the  external 
wound  is  small,  the  lung  collapsed,  and  the  respiration  embarrassed  ; 
it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  foreign  body  from  the  firm 
wall  of  a  bronchial  tube,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  detach  it  with- 
out doing  further  serious  injur}^  to  tlie  lung  and  inducing  profuse 
hiemorrhage.  The  wise  course  appears,  therefore,  to  be  to  explore  the 
w(jund  carefully  with  the  finger  or  pnjbe  if  the  track  is  distinct,  and 
then  if  the  foreign  body  is  plainly  felt,  a  very  cai-eful  and  gentle 
etJ'ort  should  be  made  to  remove  it.  Sliould  severe  liremorrhage 
follow  upon  this  etfort,  the  wound  in  the  lung  should  be  plugged 
with  aseptic  gauze.  In  other  cases  the  surgeon  should  leave 
the  foreign  body  alone  and  wait.  If  the  patient  survives,  and 
suppuration  occurs,  and  the  foreign  b(.)dy  is  not  spontaneously 
expelled,  another  more  thorough  and  more  prolongerl  attempt  to 
remove  it  should  be  marie. 

5.  Injuries  of  the  pericardium,  heart,  and  great  vessels. 

(«)  Injuries  of  the  pericardium  only. 

(6)  Injuries  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

(a)  Iiiiiirios  of  tilt'  |»ei-irnr<liiiin. — The  pericardimn  may  be 
bruised  or  torn  Ijy  severe  cnntusion  cif  the  chest,  without  any  external 
wound.  It  may  also  be  pierced  Ijy  the  end  of  a  broken  ril3  or 
sternum,  by  cuts,  stabs,  needle  punctures,  and  l^ullets,  and  by  needles 
or  other  sharp  l)odies  escaping  fmm  the  cesophagus.  Injury  of  the 
pericardium  without  wounrl  of  the  heart  is  rare,  but  it  does  occur 
even  in  the  case  of  gunshot  wound.  It  is  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  pericardium  which  is  most  often  injured,  and  as  only  a 
small  part  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium  is  uiicovei'ed  by  pleura, 
tfollows  that  most  of  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  pericardium  from 
h.p  front  are  also  complicated  I)}'  wounfl  of  the  pleura  and  lung. 
{S%  Fig.  723.) 

Sijmptoiits. — Sul)cutaneijus  injury  of  the  pericarrlium  only  cannot 
be  diagnosed.  It  is  attended  with  marked  shock  and  cardiac  failure, 
and,  subsequently,  the  symptoms  and  pliysical  signs  of  pericarditis 
come  on.  But  this  is  the  same  clinical  picture  as  is  atforded  by 
contusions  and  injuries  of  the  heart.  Wounds  of  the  pericardium 
are  recognised  by  the  position  and  direction  of  a  wound  in  the  chest 
wall,  by  the  signs  of  cardiac  failui'e,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  escape 
of  pericardial  fluid,  and  the  ex]josure  of  tlie  heart  in  the  wound. 
Pericarditis  with  etFusion,  which  is  generally  purulent,  is  \  ery  lial  jle 
to  follow,  and  to  occasion  dyspnu'a  and  orthopna'a,  a  frequent  feeble 
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pulse,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope  and  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
increase  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  raising  of  the  heart's  impulse, 
and  friction  with  mviffling  of  the  heart's  sounds.  These  physical 
signs  may  be  obscured  by  the  association  of  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  but  of  fifty-one  cases  of  wound  of 
the  pericardium  only,  twenty-two  recovered.  The  chief  danger  is 
septic  infection  of  tlie  wound.  Most  of  the  cases  of  wound  of  tlie 
pericardium  are  complicated  by  more  serious  and  fatal  injuries. 

The  i7-eatment  consists  in  the  prevention  of  infection  of  the  wound, 
and  in  securing  complete  rest  to  the  patient.  If  pericarditis  with 
effusion  ensues,  and  causes  serious  pressure  on  the  heart,  the  sac 
must  be  tapped  or  drained,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid. 
(See  page  446. ) 

(b)  Injuries  of  tlie  heart  and  great  vessels.  1.  Rupture 
of  the  heart. — The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  may  be  bruised 
or  lacerated  by  severe  contusion  of  the  chest,  with  or  without  fracture 
of  the  sternum  or  ribs.  The  rupture  may  occur  at  any  part  of  tlie  heart, 
but  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle  and  right  auricle.  It  ma}' 
be  met  with  in  healthy  muscular  tissue,  but  is  more  I'eadily  produced 
if  the  muscle  has  undergone  fatty  or  fibrous  degeneration.  "Spon- 
taneous rupture  "  of  the  heart  is  met  with  in  cases  of  disease,  especially 
in  tetanus  and  delirium  tremens,  as  well  as  under  profound  emotion. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  heart  are  most  often  inflicted  from  tlie  front  of 
the  chest  by  stalDS,  punctures,  gunsliots,  and  the  end  of  a  broken  rilj 
or  sternum,  but  needles  and  fish  bones  may  penetrate  it  from  the 
cesophagus.  In  the  case  of  a  "  spent "  ball  striking  the  chest,  the 
heart  may  be  bruised  or  torn  without  any  perforation  of  the  peri- 
cardium. Wounds  of  the  heart  vary  in  their  position,  depth,  and 
extent.  They  may  involve  the  muscular  substance  of  a  ventricle 
without  perforation  of  its  cavity  (non-penetrating),  or  they  may 
open  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  (penetrating),  or  pass  quite 
through  the  heart,  or  even  separate  it  entirely  from  all  the  vessels 
at  its  base.  Of  a  series  of  351  cases  of  wounds  of  the  heart, 
only  thirty-eight  were  non-penetrating.  Owing  to  the  position  of 
the  heart  in  the  chest,  the  right  ventricle  is  more  often  wounded 
than  the  left ;  the  position  of  the  wound  depends  also  to  some 
extent  upon  whether  the  heart  is  in  systole  or  diastole  at  the 
moment  of  injury.  Fisclier's  statistics  show  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cases  of  wound  of  the  right  ventricle,  eighty-nine  of 
the  left  ventricle,  sixteen  of  tlie  right  auricle,  and  six  of  the 
left  auricle. 

As  h;emorrhage  is  the  most  important  consequence  of  wound  of 
the  heai't,  much  depends  upon  the  extent,  direction,  and  situation 
of  the  wound.  Longitudinal  wounds  gape  much  less  than  trans- 
verse, and  are,  therefore,  less  serious.  The  wall  of  the  auricle  is  so 
thin  that  when  wounded  it  ofTers  no  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  death  ensues  rapidly.  The  blood  may  accumulate  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  by  pressure  interfere  with  the  heart's  action.  When 
the  external  wound   is  extensive   the  blood  escapes  externalh', 
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and  also  passes  into  the  pleura  and  mediastinum.  Foreign  bodies 
—  such  as  bullets,  pieces  of  wood,  and  pins  or  needles — have  been 
known  to  lodge  in  the  muscular  substance,  particularly  of  the 
apex,  or  even  in  a  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  remain  for  weeks  or 
even  years ;  indeed,  a  man  has  lived  for  twenty  clays  with  a 
skewer  transfixing  his  heart  from  side  to  side.  But  these  cases  are 
generally  at  once  fatal  from  "shock,"  or  only  survive  a  short  time. 

If  the. patient  does  not  die  from  the  immediate  effects  of  tlie 
injury,  pei'icarditis,  myocarditis,  and  endocarditis  are  very  lialjle  to 
sujiervene,  and  prove  fatal,  either  quickly  or  more  tardily,  after 
leading  to  dilatation  of  tlie  heart  or  sclerosis  of  the  valves. 

'6.  Injuries  of  tlie  ralreft. — As  a  result  of  a  contusion  of  the  cliest, 
or  severe  cardiac  strain,  a  valve  may  l)e  ruptured,  or  one  or  more  of 
the  chordaj  teiidineos  may  l)e  torn.  About  25  per  cent,  of  ruptures 
of  valves  are  traumatic  in  origin.  The  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are 
most  often  torn,  the  tricuspid  rarely,  and  the  pulmonary  valves  never. 
Tlie  endocardium  may  be  laiptured  without  laceration  of  the  muscle 
of  the  heart. 

4.  Injuries  of  the  great  vessels. — Either  of  the  great  vessels  may 
be  wounded  by  a  stab  or  gunshot,  and  the  aorta  may  be  pierced  by  a 
foreign  bod)'  passing  into  it  from  the  esophagus.  The  great  vessels 
may  also  be  torn  across  by  a  severe  contusion  of  the  chest. 

Symptoms  and  terminations. — Contusioji  and  slight  non-pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  heart  can  only  be  inferred  from  such  symptoms 
as  weak  and  frequent  action  of  the  heart,  a  sense  of  oppression  at 
the  prtecordia,  and  syncope.  Bnpture  of  tlie  heart  is  (juickl}'  fatal 
from  hjeraorrhage  or  total  aii-est  of  the  circulation.  The  sjmiptoms 
of  uxnmd  of  the  heart  are  veiy  vai'ious.  When  a  person  is  shot  or 
stabbed  in  the  heart,  he  often  utte^'s  a  screani,  and  sudflenly  starts 
up  and  falls  dead,  but  there  may  be  neither  scream  nor  start.  When 
not  immediately  fatal,  there  is  great  shock,  pallor,  a  very  weak 
irregular  pulse,  great  distress,  restlessness,  and  dyspnoea.  The 
heart-sounds  are  replaced  or  obscured  by  churning  noises.  The 
external  hasmorrliage  may  be  very  abundant.  Later,  if  the  patient 
survives,  signs  of  pericarditis  are  observed,  and  the  lieai't's  action 
continues  rapid,  turbulent,  and  weak,  while  later  still,  degenerative 
clianges  set  in.  Rupture  of  a  valve  usually  occasions  a  loud  bruit, 
more  or  less  serious  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  the  valvular 
incompetence  is  sooner  or  later  fatal.  The  valve  afiected  can  be  re- 
cognised by  the  character  of  the  bruit — its  time,  site,  and  direction  of 
conduction — and  the  aln'upt  development  of  the  bruit  determines  its 
traumatic  origin.  Wounds  or  rupture  of  th.e  great  vessels  are  quickly 
fatal  from  h.-emorrhage,  but  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  who  lived  for 
a  year  after  receiving  a  stab  wound  involving  tlie  first  part  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  The  fixtal  result  may  be  delayed  by  incomplete  division 
of  the  vessel — the  undivided  coats  subsequently  giving  way — or  by 
jilugging  of  the  wound  by  a  splinter  of  bone  or  other  foreign  body. 
Wound  of  the  coronary  artery  is  a  very  fatal  injury.  The  causes  of 
deatli  after  these  injuries  are,  primarily,  liremorrhage,  paralysis  of  the 
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heart,  and  compression  of  the  heart  by  Ijlood  in  the  pericardium  ; 
secondarily,  cardiac  failure  and  valvular  incompetence. 

Treatment. — -The  great  majority  of  cases  do  not  admit  of  any 
treatment.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  patient  at  perfect 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  to  render  the  wound  aseptic,  and 
dress  it  with  a  suitable  antiseptic  dressing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  feeble  heart-action  favours  the  closure  of  a  wound  by  blood- 
clot,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dislodge  such  a  clot  by 
stimulating  the  heart,  or  i)y  probing  the  wound.  Sleep  should  be 
secured  by  nai'cotics.  Suture  of  wounds  of  the  heart  has  been 
proposed. 

Hcemopericardium  is  the  name  given  to  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  pericardium.  The  blood  may  come  from  a  wound 
of  the  heart  or  of  a  great  vessel,  of  the  coronary  artery,  or  of  the 
internal  mammary  artery.  It  occasions  great  embarrassment  of 
the  circulation  by  compressing  first  the  auricles — so  as  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  l^lood  towards  the  heart — and  then  the  ventricles, 
until  the  heart's  action  stops.  There  is  increased  cardiac  dulness, 
loss  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's  sounds. 
If  caused  by  bleeding  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  that 
vessel  should  be  tied,  and  then  the  pericardium  should  be  emptied 
of  blood,  and  the  wound  in  its  sac  carefully  closed.  When  due 
to  a  wound  of  the  heart,  operation  affords  only  the  slendei'est, 
if  indeed  any,  prospect  of  good.  The  rupture  of  an  aneurysm 
into  the  pericardium  is  another  cause  of  sudden  and  great  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  serous  sac.    This  form  is  always  at  once  fatal. 

6.  Injuries  of  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  medias- 
tinum. 

(rt)  WoMuds  of  tlie  flesopliagsis  in  ilie  tliovax  from  ex- 
tei'nal  injury  are  very  rare,  and  are  usually  complicated  with  other 
serious  injuries.  The  gullet  may  be  wounded  from  witliin  by  sharp 
or  pointed  foreign  bodies  swallowed,  or  in  the  attempts  to  remove 
them ;  it  may  also  he  ruptured  l)y  violent  vomiting.  Where  there 
is  an  external  wound,  the  injury  is  recognised  by  the  escape  of  food 
and  drink  from  the  wound,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  dysphagia 
and  thirst.  Where  there  is  no  external  wound  tlie  symptoms  are 
very  obscure,  being  mainly  those  of  suppuration  and  pya?mia. 

The  only  treatment  thaX  can  be  practised  is,  if  possible,  to  feed  the 
patient  per  rectum  until  the  wound  in  the  gullet  is  healed.  The 
external  wound  should  not  be  closed,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
any  matter  escaping  from  the  a?sophagus  shall  liave  a  very  ready  exit 
from  the  body.  If  a  tube  can  be  passed  into  the  stomach,  food  can 
be  introduced  through  it.    {See  also  page  549.) 

(6)  Wounds  of  the  tlioracic  duct  are  recognised  by  the 
continuous  escape  of  lymph  h'om.  the  wound  ;  tlie  fluid  becomes  milky 
during  digestion.  Unless  fatal  from  other  injui'ies,  death  results  from 
inanition.  The  lymph  may  collect  in  the  pleural  sac,  and  give  rise 
to  serious  compression  of  the  lung  and  heart.  The  duct  may  be 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  ligature  of  the  left  subcla\'ian  artery, 
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and  in  opening  abscesses  in  the  posterior  mediastinum.  It  may  be 
ruptured  from  contusion  without  injury  of  either  pleura,  and  has 
been  known  to  l>urst  during  an  attack  of  whooping  cough.  In  these 
cases  the  milky  fluid  collects  in  the  pleura,  giving  rise  to  chylous 
hydrothorax.    (See  also  p.  662,  Vol.  I.) 

(c)  Iiijtii-y  of  tlie  inediastiimiii.— Contusion  of  the  mediasti- 
num and  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue — lunmo mediastinum 
— is  a  rare  condition,  resulting  from  contusions,  fracture  of  the 
sternum,  and  wounds  of  the  internal  mammaiy  artery  or  of  the  heart. 
It  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  suppuration,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  hy  thorough  asepsis. 

7.  Sequelae  or  secondary  complications  of  injuries  of  the 
chest. 

[a]  Sub-pectoral  abscess. 
[h)  Peripleuritic  abscess. 

(c)  Pleurisy  and  empyema. 

(d)  Pneumonia,  pulmonary  abscess,  and  gangrene. 

(e)  Pericarditis,  myocarditis^  and  endocarditis. 
(_/)  Mediastinal  abscess. 

(g)  Pneumocele  or  hernia  of  lung. 

The  secondary  complications  of  injuries  of  the  thorax  are  nearly 
all  of  them  the  result  of  infection  of  the  wound  with  pathogenic 
organisms,  and  every  eflbrt  should  be  made  to  prevent  this  when 
the  case  first  comes  under  treatment. 

[a)  Siih-pectoral  abscess.— As  a  result  of  contusion  of  the 
front  of  tiie  chest,  with  or  without  obvious  laceration  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  inflammation  may  occur  between  and  beneath  these  muscles 
and  run  on  to  suppuration.  The  inflammation  occasions  a  painful 
swelling  of  the  part  with  superficial  (edema,  and  any  attempt  to 
raise  the  arm  forwards  causes  severe  pain.  Owing  to  the  deep 
position  of  the  pus,  fluctuation  may  not  be  detected,  and  if  untreated 
the  abscess  attains  a  great  size  l^efore  it  reaches  the  sui-face  and 
bursts.  It  may  point  through  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  or  at 
its  lower  border  in  the  axilla. 

Treat taent. — The  jjus  sliould  be  evacuated  early  through  a  free 
incision.  When  possible,  the  opening  should  be  made  in  the  axilla 
at  least  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  anterior  fold,  so  as  to  avoid 
injury  of  the  long  thoracic  vessels.  When  the  abscess  is  placed  too 
near  the  sternum  or  clavicle  to  be  reached  from  the  axilla,  the 
incision  must  be  made  directly  over  it.  In  either  case  Hilton's 
method  should  be  adopted  ;  an  incision  one  inch  and  a  half  long 
should  be  made  tlirough  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  then  a 
director  should  be  carefully  pushed  througli  the  deeper  tissues  into 
the  abscess,  and  when  pus  appears  in  the  groove  dressing  forceps 
should  be  passed  in  and  opened  widely  to  expand  tlie  deeper  parts 
of  the  wound.  If  the  abscess  is  opened  through  the  pectoral 
muscle,  the  incision  should  be  made  parallel  to  its  fibres,  and  care 
be  taken  to  separate — not  to  divide — the  muscular  bundles.  The 
abscess  cavity  should  be  carefully  cleansed  of  all  pus  by  thorough 
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irrigation  with  a  warm  antiseptic  solution,  and  di-ained  by  means 
of  a  large  tube.  The  arm  must  be  kept  at  rest  until  healing  is 
complete ;  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  at  the  shoulder  will 
persist  for  a  time. 

(6)  Peripleuritic  abscess  is  a  very  rare  sequel  of  contusions 
and  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest;  it  may  also  arise  spontaneously. 
The  inflammation  starts  in  the  sub-pleural  fascia,  and  the  pus 
accumulates  between  the  pleura  and  the  ribs  ;  after  extending  for  a 
variable  distance  in  this  fascia  it  usually  points  externally  through 
one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  but  it  may  open  into  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, or  mediastinum,  setting  up  suppuration  in  these  tissues. 
It  is  nearly  alv/ays  associated  with  necrosis  of  the  inner  surface  of  a 
rib  or  rib-cartilage.  The  pus  is  stated  to  be  of  unusually  high 
specific  gravity,  even  so  great  as  1040.  Much  care  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  this  affection  from  empyema,  which  it  resembles 
by  causing  dulness  to  percussion,  loss  of  vocal  vibi'ation  and 
diminished  breath-sounds  over  the  dull  area.  The  diagnosis  is 
usually  made  by  noticing  that  the  swelling  of  the  part  is  localised, 
and  that  the  ribs  are  separated  over  it,  and  a  little  approximated 
above  and  below.  The  breath-sounds,  although  weak,  retain  their 
vesicular  character,  and  during  inspiration  the  aff"ected  intercostal 
spaces  become  less  tense,  and  with  expiration  more  tense  and 
bulging.  There  is  no  displacement  of  viscera,  and  there  may  be 
pulmonary  resonance  below  and  all  around  the  dull  area,  unlike 
an  empyema,  while  the  movements  of  respiration  are  not  so 
gravely  interfered  with  as  in  that  disease.  There  is  usually 
more  local  pain  than  in  empyema.  Fluctuation  may  be  detected 
in  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Treatment. — Without  delay  the  abscess  should  be  opened.  An 
incision  two  inches  long  should  be  made  over  the  centre  of  the  most 
prominent  space,  and  carried  carefully  down  througli  the  intercostal 
muscles,  immediately  beneath  which  the  pus  will  be  found.  After 
evacuating  the  pus,  the  ribs  in  the  abscess  wall  should  be  carefully 
explored  for  necrosis,  and  if  bare  bone  is  found,  that  portion  of  the 
rib  should  be  excised. 

(c)  Pleurisy  asitl  enipyeiiia.— Subcutaneous  wound  of  the 
pleura,  as  by  tlie  sharp  edge  of  a  broken  rib,  is  often  followed  by 
dry  pleurisy  extending  over  a  limited  area  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Adhesions  may  form  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  close  the  serous  sac.  The  signs  of  this  traumatic 
pleurisy  are  local  pain  of  a  sharp  stabbing  cliaracter  during  the 
movements  of  respiration,  and  dry  friction  heard  over  a  limited  area, 
and  sometimes  felt  as  friction  fremitus.  This  is  not  a  serious 
complication  of  a  fractured  rib,  and  the  fixation  of  the  part  indicated 
by  the  fracture  will  also  relieve  the  pain  of  the  pleurisy  and  favour 
resolution  or  the  organisation  of  adhesions. 

When,  however,  air  is  admitted  to  the  pleura  through  a  wound 
n  the  chest  wall,  and  especially  when  a  blood-clot  or  a  foreign  body 
is  lodged  in  the  serous  sac,  the  pyogenic  organisms  carried  in  may  set 
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up  acute  inflammation,  quickly  resulting  in  suppuration — empyema. 
The  fluid  secreted  is  at  first  serous,  but  turbid  and  flaky,  and 
quickly  Ijecomes  purulent.  The  infective  inflammation  generally 
extends  over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  serous  membrane. 
It  is  attended  Avith  high  fevei',  and  the  formation  of  pus  may  be 
marked  by  one  or  more  rigors,  and  by  profuse  sweating.  The  local 
signs  are  dulness  on  percussion,  which  rapidly  increases  in  extent 
from  the  base  of  the  chest  upwards,  loss  of  vocal  fremitus  over  the 
dull  area,  and  on  auscultation  the  breath-sound  is  absent,  or  distant 
and  weak,  and  is  bronchial  ov  tubular  in  chai'actei'.  If  the  wound 
is  closed  externally,  the  side  is  enlarged,  and  the  skin  over  it  may  be 
oedematous  ;  the  mediastinum  is  displaced  towards  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  diaphragm  is  depi'essed  and  pushes  down  the  liver,  or  the 
stomach  and  spleen.  If  the  wound  remains  open,  there  is  no 
distension  of  the  side,  or  displacement  of  parts,  but  thei'e  is  a  free, 
and  often  a  very  profuse,  discharge  of  sero-pus  or  pus.  When 
untreated,  recovery  has  followed  the  bursting  of  the  empyema 
externally,  or  into  a  bronchus,  or  the  bowel. 

Treatment. — This  acute  purulent  inflammation  calls  for  active 
surgical  interference.  If  there  is  a  wound  it  should  be  enlarged 
if  necessary,  and  all  the  pus  and  blood-clot,  or  foreign  body,  if 
present,  carefully  removed  ;  the  cavity  should  then  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  witli  a  warm  non-poisonous  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  boric 
acid  solution  gr.  x  to  gj,  creolin  and  water,  1  per  cent.  Condy's  fluid 
and  water,  or  water  containing  5j  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  pint. 
Free  drainage  of  the  cavity  should  then  be  secured,  and  a  large 
antiseptic  dressing  applied.  If  the  wound  is  in  such  a  situation 
that  it  does  not  aflbrd  a  proper  aperture  for  drainage  or  for  cleansing 
the  cavity,  an  opening  should  be  made  below  the  angle  of  the 
.  scapula.    {8ee  page  436.) 

{d)  Pneiiiiionia.— All  bruises  and  wounds  of  the  lung  are 
followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  ti'aumatic  pneumonia,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  limited  to  the  injured  area  and  cannot  be  recognised  unless 
extensive.  Traumatic  pneumonia  is  distinguished  from  idiopathic 
lobar  pneumonia  hj  the  limited  area  of  the  lung  involved,  and  also 
by  its  occurrence  at  any  part  of  the  lung  without  distinction.  When 
the  lung  is  wounded  by  a  weapon  which  pierces  the  chest  wall,  and 
especially  when  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  clothing,  is  carried 
into  the  lung,  the  blood-clot  that  seals  the  wound  and  plugs  the 
alveoli  is  very  liable  to  be  infected,  and  the  growth  of  the  infective 
organisms  excites  a  more  or  less  intense  inflammation,  with  a  tendency 
to  spread  and  to  run  on  to  suj^pui'ation.  Even  in  these  cases  the 
inflammation  may  be  limited  in  area  and  may,  aftei-  a  time,  subside 
and  allow  the  wound  to  cicatrise. 

When  suppuration  occurs  it  may  form  a  circumscribed  abscess 
anfl  discharge  through  a  bronchus  or  into  the  pleura,  or  the  pus  may 
Imrrow  tlu'ough  the  chest  wall  and  discharge  externally.  When 
a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  lung  the  inflammation  sometimes 
results  in  gangrene. 
0*2 
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The  symptoms  may  be  entirely  masked  by  other  effects  of  the 
injury,  for  bruising  or  wound  of  the  lung  leads  to  rusty  expectora- 
tion, and  the  existence  of  pneumothorax  or  pleurisy  may  obscure 
the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia.  When  the  inflammation  is  septic, 
the  general  disturbance  is  severe,  with  high  fever,  rapid  pulse, 
dyspnoea,  and  pi'ostration,  and  the  danger  to  life  is  very  great.  An 
abscess  of  the  lung  may  declare  itself  by  the  sudden  discharge  of 
pus  externally  or  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  the  usual  signs  of  a 
moist  cavity  may  then  be  detected.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  will  be 
recognised  by  the  intensely  foul  odour  of  the  breath. 

Treatment. — Many  of  the  cases  do  not  admit  of  surgical  treat- 
ment, and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
patient's  strength  in  the  hope  that  the  inflammation  may  be 
limited  in  extent  and  resolve  or  form  a  circumscribed  abscess.  If 
an  abscess  declares  itself  and  its  position  can  be  determined,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  open  and  drain  it  externally,  and  its 
cavity  should  be  most  carefully  explored  for  a  foreign  body,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  removed.  A  localised  gangrene  of  the  lung  sJiould 
be  submitted  to  the  same  treatment,  the  slough  being  removed 
through  the  external  incision  as  soon  as  it  is  loose  (page  444). 

(e)  Pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and  cndocar<litis  may 
follow  injuries  of  the  pericai'dium  and  heart.  They  are  usually 
fatal.  Pericardial  effusion  when  causing  injurious  pressure  on  the 
heart  should  be  relieved  by  aspiration,  and  if  the  secretion  is  puru- 
lent, the  pericardium  should  be  opened  and  drained  (page  446). 

(/)  Mediastinal  abscess  or  suppuration  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum  is  a  rare  affection.  It  occurs  most  often  as  a  sequel 
to  contusions  of  the  chest  or  wounds  penetrating  the  sternum,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body.  It  also  results  from 
tubercular  disease  of  the  retro-sternal  glands,  disease  of  the  sternum, 
septicEemia,  ulceration  of  the  cesophagus  and  suppuration  beneath 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  has  been  met  with  after  tracheotomy 
and  thyrectomy.  The  pus  may  compress  the  phrenic  nerves  and 
cause  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  The  abscess  may  point  at  the 
side  of  the  sternum,  or  the  pus  may  pass  through  a  sternal  foramen 
and  point  in  front  of  the  sternum,  but  it  may  burst  into  the  peri- 
cardium, pleura,  cesophagus,  or  heart. 

The  synijitoms  of  this  disease  are  severe  local  pain  and  tender- 
ness, dyspnoea,  and  fever.  Fulness  may  be  noticed  on  one  side  of 
the  sternum  or  a  distinct  pointing  swelling  over  or  by  the  side  of  the 
sternum.  There  may  be  an  increased  area  of  dulness  over  the 
sternum,  and  friction,  either  pericardial  or  pleuritic,  may  be  heard. 

The  prognosis  is  bad. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  thorongh.  As  soon  as  a 
diagnosis  is  arrived  at,  the  sternum  should  be  exposed  by  a  sufficient 
incision,  and  a  circle  of  bone  removed  with  a  trephine.  Through 
this  aperture  the  abscess  cavity  can  be  explored,  and  sufficient  of 
the  sternum  should  be  removed  to  secure  perfect  drainage  of  the 
part ;  diseased  bone,  foreign  bodies,  granulation  masses,  and  diseased 
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glands  should  be  removed,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  peri- 
cardium or  either  of  tlie  pleurte. 

{g)  Piioiiiiioceic  or  li<H-iiia  of  tlio  lung  is  sometimes  called 
"  secondary  "  or  "  consecutive  "  to  distinguish  it  from  prolapse  of  the 
lung  through  a  wound  into  the  pleura.  (*S'ee  page  420.)  It  is  a 
protrusion  of  part  of  the  lung  through  a  portion  of  the  chest  wall 
which  has  become  unable  to  resist  the  intra- thoracic  pressure  of 
expiration.  This  weakening  may  be  from  the  presence  of  a  yielding 
cicatrix,  from  a  severe  contusion  with  fracture  of  tlie  ribs,  or  from 
a  gradual  giving  way  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  under  the  strain  of 
frequent  severe  cough.  Its  occurrence  has  been  stated  to  be  favoured 
also  by  adhesion  of  the  lung  to  the  parietal  pleura.  The  protrusion 
may  occur  suddenly,  but  more  generally  slowly.  It  forms  a  tumour 
covered  by  healthy  skin,  soft,  compressible,  crepitant  under  the 
hand,  resonant  to  percussion,  shrinking  with  each  inspiration, 
and  expanding,  with  a  distinct  impulse,  on  coughing  or  violent 
expiration.  On  listening  over  it  a  loud  vesicular  respiratory 
murmur  is  heard.  The  tumour  is  more  or  less  reducible.  It  must 
be  distinguished  from  a  "  pointing "  empyema.  Pneumocele  has 
been  met  with  most  often  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  over  the  fourth 
or  fifth  interspace.  The  only  treatment  required  is  exteinal  support 
by  a  well-titting  pad.    {See  also  page  365.) 


THE  SURGERY  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

1.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pleuritic  Effusions. 

2.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Lung. 

3.  The  Sukgical  Treatment  op  Pericardial  Effusions. 

4.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Chest  Walls. 

1.  The  surgical  treatment  of  pleuritic  effusions. — The 

many  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  letiology,  pathology, 
and  diagnosis  of  pleural  effusion  are  not  within  the  scope  of  a  surgical 
handbook,  and  we  are  only  concerned  here  with  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  this  condition.  The  operations  at  present  performed  are 
four  in  number  :  exploration  of  the  pleura,  tapping  the  pleura,  drain- 
ing the  pleura,  and  thoracoplasty  :  each  requires  separate  con- 
sideration. 

{a)  Exploration  of  tlie  pleura  is  called  for  to  prove  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  sac,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
nature.  It  is  as  valual)le  as  it  is  simple  and  safe,  and  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  much  more  often  than  it  is.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  very  large  effusions  may  be  overlooked,  still  more  may 
this  happen  in  the  cases  of  limited  effusion,  and  of  effusion  in 
children.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  recognise  the  onset  of 
effusion,  especially  when  purulent,  as  the  ultimate  prognosis  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  lung  has  been 
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compressed  and  upon  the  density  of  the  pleura  binding  it  down. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  careful  exploration  should  be  resorted 
to  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  room  for  doubt.  An  ordinary 
hypodermic  syringe  may  be  used,  but  the  needle  of  this  is  at 
times  too  short  and  often  is  too  slender.  I  have  known  the  needle 
to  be  broken  off  beneath  the  skin  owing  to  a  sudden  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  is  better  to  use  a  syringe  with  a 
longer  and  rather  stouter  needle  and  a  larger  barrel.    The  syringe 


Fig.  706.— Diasrara  showing  tlie  Relations  of  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Diaphragm,  and  Liver  to  the 

Chest  Walls. 


should  be  rendered  aseptic  by  soaking  in  carbolic  solution  5  per 
cent.,  and  the  skin  of  the  chest  should  be  cleansed  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  needle  should  be  sterilised  by  passing  it  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  A  spot  for  the  puncture  having  been 
selected,  the  skin  should  be  drawn  well  up  and  the  needle  tlirust 
over  the  upper  border  of  the  lower  rib  bounding  tlie  intercostal 
space  chosen,  and  passed  iiato  the  pleura  with  a  rather  smart 
thrust,  so  as  to  traverse  the  tissues  and  not  push  them  before  it. 
By  raising  the  piston,  fluid  if  present  will  be  drawn  into  the  barrel. 
When  the  syringe  is  withdrawn,  the  skin  slipping  down  makes  the 
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puncture  oblique ;  it  should  be  at  once  covered  with  a  collodion 
dressing.  Such  an  exploitation  may  be  made  anywhere  within  the 
ai'ea  of  the  pleura.  It  is  attended  with  very  trifling  pain,  and  a 
general  anassthetic  should  not  be  administered.  For  children  and 
nervous  adults  the  skin  may  be  frozen  by  the  ether  spray  or 
by  ice  and  salt. 

(6)  Tappinii?  tlip  |>I(>iira  is  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  hydro- 
thorax  and  serous  pleurisy,  and  sometimes  for  hi«mothorax  and 
emjjyema.  Empyema,  as  a  rule,  requires  the  pleura  to  be  drained, 
but  simple  tapping  occasionally  succeeds  in  curing  it,  particularly  in 
children,  and  is  useful  as  a  preliminary  to  draining  and  in  cases  of 
gi'eat  urgency.  In  tapping  the  pleura  the  surgeon  should  aim  at 
evacuating  tlie  fluid  without  admitting  air  to  the  sac,  and  without 
inflicting  injury  uj^on  important  structures. 

The  instrument  to  be  used. — -A  simple  trochar  and  cannula  will 
evacuate  the  fluid,  but  it  oflers  no  security  against  the  access  of  air 
during  an  inspiratory  effort.  This  objection  to  its  use  may  be  met 
in  one  of  three  ways.  The  cannula  may  be  passed  through  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  linen  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  solution  (5  per  cent.),  so 
that  on  withdrawing  the  trochar  the  linen  falls  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cannula.  It  then  oflers  no  impediment  to  the  escape  of  fluid  from  the 
chest,  but  it  at  once  blocks  the  cannula  if,  duiing  an  inspiration,  air 
is  drawn  towards  the  pleura.  Another  plan  is  to  have  a  stopcock  on 
the  cannula,  and  to  close  it  immediately  the  trochar  is  withdrawn. 
One  end  of  a  rubber  tube  is  then  fastened  on  to  the  end  of  the 
cannula,  and  the  other  end  is  dropped  into  a  v  essel  containing  carbolic 
solution  (5  per  cent.).  On  then  opening  the  stopcock,  the  pleuritic 
fluid  flows  into  this  vessel,  but  no  air  can  be  sucked  into  the  chest. 
A  third  and  simple  method  is  to  have  a  cannula  with  a  cross-piece,  to 
which  tlie  rubber  tubing  is  attached,  and  the  trochar  so  made  that  it 
can  be  withdrawn  beyond  the  orifice  of  this  cross-piece,  but  no 
farther  (Fig.  707).  This  is  known  as  a  "  syphon  trochar." 
Southey's  fine  trochar  and  cannula  can  also  be  used,  with  the  end 
of  the  tubing  in  a  vessel  of  carbolic  solution.  The  best  instrument, 
however,  is  an  aspirator.  Of  these  there  are  many  forms.  The 
simplest  is  the  "  bottle  aspirator,"  in  which  a  vacuum  is  made  in 
a  Vjottle,  and  then  connected  with  the  pleura  (Fig.  708).  Some 
pi'efer  direct  aspiration  by  means  of  a  properly  made  syringe,  and 
the  combination  of  this  with  a  sy]:)hon — the  "  syphon  aspirator  " 
— is  an  exceedingly  good  instrument.  Either  a  hollow  needle  or 
a  trochar  and  cannula  may  be  used,  and  there  are  special  advan- 
tages in  each  (Fig.  709).  The  merit  of  the  needle  is  that  if,  as 
soon  as  the  opening  into  its  baiTel  is  passed  under  the  skin,  it  is 
connected  with  the  vacuum  of  the  aspirator,  and  the  instrument  is 
then  slowly  and  steadily  pivslied  on,  as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  reached 
it  appears  in  the  bottle  or  barrel  of  the  aspirator,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  thrusting  the  needle  too  far.  The  drawbacks  of  the  needle 
are  its  liability  to  be  plugged  by  a  little  mass  of  skin  or  other  tissue 
which  it  cuts  out,  instead  of  piercing,  and  its  sharp  point  within  the 
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pleura  may  scratch  the  expanding  lung  and  cause  hsemorrliage. 
Fatal  hsemorrhage  lias  occurred  from  this  accident,  but  it  is  little 
likely  to  happen,  however,  if  the  instrument  is  used  as  described 
above.    The  advantages  of  the  trocbar  and  cannula  are  that  the 


Fig.  707.— Syphon  Ti  ocliar. 


blunt  end  of  the  instrument  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  cannula 
cannot  be  blocked  with  a  plug  of  .skin.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  how  far  it  should  be 
introduced  in  order  to  reach  the  fluid.    On  the  whole,  the  trochar 


is  the  better  instrument  to  employ  if  reasonable  care  is  taken 
in  its  introduction  (Fig.  710). 

Place  of  puncture. — ^In  the  case  of  a  large  pleuritic  effusion  the 
most  convenient  spot  is  the  sixth  intercostal  space  in  the  mid- 
axillary  line.  A  space  higher  or  lower  may  be  taken,  and  the 
puncture  may  be  made  farther  back,  if  preferred.  In  a  limited 
effusion  the  cavity  must  be  tapped  over  the  centre  of  the  fluid 
accumulation.  In  such  cases  the  preliminary  exploration  witli  a  fine 
needle  should  always  be  practised ;  indeed,  this  is  desirable  in  all 
cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  submitted  to  operation. 
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Mode  of  procedure. — The  skin  around  tlie  proposed  puncture 
and  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  are  to  be  carefully  rendered  aseptic, 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  aspirator  and  other  instruments  used  well 
soaked  in  carbolic  solution  (5  per  cent.),  the  needle  or  trochar  and 
cannula  should  be  also  heated  in  a  spirit  tlame.  The  upper  border  of 
the  lower  rib  bounding  the  space  chosen  to  be  punctured  is  felt  for 


Fig.  70fl.— Sypliim  Aspirator  witli  Set  of  Trocliar.s  and  Cannul*. 


and  the  skin  is  drawn  well  up  over  it,  and  carefully  fixed  with  the  left 
forefinger.  A  small  puncture  through  the  skin  is  made  with  a  narrow 
knife,  and  the  trochar  (or  needle)  is  then  thrust  into  the  pleura,  its 
point  being  directed  inwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwards  and 
backwards.  If  the  puncture  is  made  unusually  low,  the  point  must 
be  dii'ected  well  up,  and  in  operating  in  tiie  usual  place,  as  the  fluid 
escapes  and  the  diaphragm  rises,  the  cannula  should  be  kept  pointing 


Fig.  VIO. — Best  form  of  Trochar  and  Cannula  for  use  with  tlie  Aspirator ;  the  trochar  is  witli- 
drawn  beyond  tlie  stopcock,  and  tliis  is  then  closed.  The  fluid  escapes  through  tlie  lateral 
tube. 

upwards.  The  trochar  should  be  thrust  into  the  chest  a  little  smartly, 
so  as  to  transfix  the  pleura  and  any  lymph  lining  it.  If  gently  and 
slowly  pushed  forwards,  it  may  displace  in  front  of  it  the  pleura  or 
some  firm  lymph,  and  so  fail  to  reach  the  fiuid. 

The  Huid  should  be  drawn  ofF  slowly,  especially  towards  the  end, 
remembering  that  the  removal  of  the  fiuid  may  expose  the  inner 
surface  of  tlie  lung  to  a  pressure  up  to  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
Spasmodic  cough  is  an  indication  for  stopping  the  How  for  a  time, 
and  if  the  fiuid  becomes  mixed  with  blood,  the  instrument  sliould 
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he  at  once  removed.  As  the  needle  or  cannula  is  withdrawn  a  pad 
of  boric  lint  should  be  placed  over  the  puncture  and  fixed  by- 
strapping,  or  a  light  collodion  dressing  may  be  used.  The  slipping 
down  of  the  skin  converts  the  puncture  into  a  very  oblique  wound 
through  the  chest  wall.  Blocking  of  the  evacuating  tube  is  one 
of  the  accidents  that  may  interfere  with  the  operation.  It  causes 
an  abrupt  cessation  of  the  flow  of  fluid,  which  differs  from  the 
gradual  slowing  of  the  stream  as  the  cavity  empties.  The  obstruc- 
tion may  be  removed  by  reversing  the  current  for  a  moment,  or 
by  passing  a  suitable  stylet  along  the  cannula  or  needle. 

A  general  anaesthetic  should  not  be  given  for  this  operation.  If 
the  patient  is  a  child,  or  a  very  nervous  adult,  the  skin  may  be 
rendered  insensitive  by  the  ether  spray  or  by  ice  and  salt.  Cocaine 
should  not  be  injected  because  of  its  depi-essing  eSect  upon  the  heart, 
which  in  these  cases  is  already  embarrassed. 

(c)  Di-aiiiing  the  pleura— the  operation  for  empyenia. 
— This  is  a  more  serious  operation,  and  one  that  usually  requires  the 
administration  of  a  general  anjesthetic.  Chloroform — not  ether — 
should  be  employed,  and  its  administration  should  be  suspended  as 
soon  as  the  chest  is  opened.  In  all  cases  of  extensive  eifusion,  and 
where  the  respiration  and  circulation  are  much  embarrassed,  it  is 
better  to  remove  some  of  the  pus  by  aspiration  a  few  hours  before 
the  operation.  This  lessens  the  shock  of  the  operation  and  the 
strain  upon  the  lung  caused  by  the  sudden  relief  of  pressure  on  its 
outer  surface,  and  it  also  lessens  the  engorgement  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  places  it  in  a  better  position  to  withstand  the 
eS'ects  of  shock.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  cases  of  emergency 
aspiration,  and  not  drainage,  is  the  proper  procedure.  The  details 
of  tlie  operation  require  careful  consideration,  especially  as  regarding 
some  of  them  there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons. 

Position  of  the  ofening. — The  opening  should  not  be  made  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  normal  pleural  cavity.  This  part  is  usually 
obliterated  at  an  early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  and,  if  not,  when 
the  fluid  is  evacuated  the  diaphragm  at  once  rises,  and  the  pleura 
covering  it  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  the  parietal  pleura.  The 
surgeon  should  place  the  drain  in  that  part  of  the  cavity  which 
closes  last,  and  that  is  usually  the  widest  part  of  the  pleura,  at  the 
level  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  anteriorly.  A  favourite  position  for 
the  opening  has  tlieiefore  been  the  fifth  oi-  sixth  space  in  the  niid- 
axillary  line.  The  ease  with  which  the  operation  is  performed  here 
while  the  patient  lies  flat  on  his  back  in  bed,  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
Marshall  suggested  a  spot  immediately  below  and  outside  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fifth  rib  with  its  cartilage,  but  there  are  no  clinical  facts 
to  warrant  the  preference  for  this  spot.  Others  prefer  the  opening 
to  be  placed  opposite  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib  immediately  below  the 
angle  of  the  scapula.  This — the  posterior  operation — has  the  great 
advantage  of  draining  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  most  complete 
manner  while  the  patient  is  either  in  the  upright  posture  or  lying 
on  his  back.    As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  fact 
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that  it  involves  the  division  of  a  tliicker  layer  of  muscle  than  does 
the  incision  in  the  axilla  is  of  small  moment  compared  with  the 
advantage  it  olfers  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  The  important  objec- 
tion to  the  posterior  operation  is  that  for  its  convenient  performance 
the  patient  has  to  be  turned  over  on  to  his  sound  side.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  particularly  where  the  precaution  of  removing 
some  of  the  fluid  by  a  preliminaiy  aspiration  has  been  taken,  this  is 
not  of  much  consequence.  But  where  the  effusion  is  very  great  and 
the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  high,  the  respiration  much  embarrassed 
and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  engorged,  to  place  the  patient  on  his 
sound  side  embarrasses  his  breathing  still  more  and  adds  to  the 
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Fig.  711.— Transverse  Section  of  tlic  Chest,  showing  a  limited  Empyema  on  the  right  side,  A. 
B,  Effusion  in  left  iileural  cavity  ;  c,  sterimm, 

danger  of  the  operation.  Tliere  are  two  ways  of  obviating  this 
difficulty  :  one  is  to  place  the  patient  on  his  back  with  the  side  to 
be  operated  upon  drawn  well  beyond  the  edge  of  a  high  operating- 
table,  and  operate  from  below.  The  other  plan  is  to  turn  the 
patient  well  over  on  to  his  diseased  side  and  operate  from  behind  ; 
of  the  two  this  is  the  more  convenient  plan,  and  it  places  the  sound 
lung  in  the  most  favourable  condition.  In  all  critical  cases  of 
empyema,  then,  the  pleura  should  either  be  opened  in  the  axilla,  or 
if  the  posterior  operation  is  chosen,  it  should  be  perfotmed  from 
behind,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  turn  the  patient 
over  on  to  his  sound  side.  In  tlie  case  of  children,  it  is  easj^  to  have 
them  held  over  on  the  sound  side  by  the  hips  and  shoulders  without 
any  pressure  upon  the  chest  such  as  will  interfere  with  tlie  sound 
lung.  In  loeulated  or  limited  empyema  the  opening  should  Ije  made 
a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  dull  area. 

Excision  of  rib. — The  pleui'a  may  be  opened  either  through 
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an  intercostal  space,  or  by  removing  a  portion  of  a  rib.  The 
operation  of  making  an  opening  through  the  intercostal  space  is 
a  little  simpler  and  quicker  than  the  other,  but  the  sinus  is  apt 
to  become  seriously  narrowed  by  the  falling  together  of  the  ribs 
which  follows  the  operation.  An  ordinary  rubber  drainage-tube 
may  be  closed  and  rendered  useless  by  the  approximation  of  the  ribs. 
If  a  rigid  tube  is  placed  between  the  ribs  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
its  pressure  may  cause  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  rib,  and  if  it  pre- 
vents the  falling  together  of  the  ribs,  it  in  so  far  interferes  with 
the  natural  process  of  recoveiy  of  the  patient.  If  this  method 
is  adopted,  the  incision  should  be  a  very  free  one — three  to  four 
inches  ;  such  an  operation  is  widely  practised,  and  with  success. 
When  a  portion  of  a  rib  is  excised  to  obtain  entrance  to  the 
pleura,  the  falling  together  of  the  ribs  does  not  affect  the  drainage, 
nor  is  the  retraction  of  the  chest  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  tube.  Excision  of  the  rib  takes  a  little  longer,  and  may  be 
followed  by  limited  necrosis  if  the  section  is  not  properly  made, 
but  it  does  not  in  any  other  way  add  to  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration. I  prefer  this  operation  to  the  older  method,  and  it 
is  to  it  that  the  following  detailed  description  refers.  New  bone 
is  quickly  formed  from  the  preserved  periosteum,  and  often  forms 
a  bridge,  uniting  the  severed  rib  with  those  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  rib  is  excised  simply  to  secure  adequate  and  uninterrupted 
drainage  of  the  pleural  sac,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The 
portion  removed  should  only  be  a  length  sufficient  to  accomplish 
this  end.  The  rib  is  not  removed  to  facilitate  closure  of  the  sac. 
This  operation  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  much  more 
grave  one  of  thoracoplasty  (page  442).  In  thoracoplasty,  on  the 
other  hand,  bone  is  removed  to  enable  the  chest  wall  to  retract. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  this  caution,  as  the  excision  of  the  rib  is 
often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  essential  feature  of  the  operation, 
or  as  if  it  added  to  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  or  were  indicated 
only  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  empyema. 

The  operation  should  be  conducted  with  full  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions ;  the  caibolic  spray  is  not  requisite.  The  patient  being 
turned  over  as  little  as  possible  on  to  the  sound  side,  or  far  over  on 
to  the  diseased  side,  so  as  to  get  at  the  back,  an  incision  two  inches 
long  is  made  along  the  middle  of  the  selected  rib,  and  carried 
steadily  and  rapidly  down  until  the  periosteum  is  divided.  With  a 
raspatory  the  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bone,  the  scalpel  is  then  drawn  carefully  along  each  border 
of  the  exposed  bone  to  divide  the  external  intercostal  muscles, 
and  then  with  a  well-curved  raspatory  (Fig.  712)  the  internal 
intercostal  muscle  and  the  periosteum  are  separated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rib,  care  being  taken  to  keep  close  to  the  bone  in 
the  subcostal  groove,  and  not  to  injure  the  intercostal  vessels 
and  nerve.  With  a  special  rib  forceps  (Fig.  713)  the  bared  por- 
tion of  the  bone  is  divided  at  each  end  and  lifted  out,  or  the 
rib  may  be  deeply  grooved  with  a  Hey's  saw,  and  the  division 
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completed  with  ordinary  bone  pliers.  Whatever  is  used,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  splinter  the  bone,  but  to  leave  a  clean-cut 
surface.  All  haemorrhage  is  then  carefully  arrested  before  opening 
the  pleura.  Tliis  is  done  by  thrusting  a  director  through  the 
middle  of  the  inner  layer  of  periosteum,  the  subpleural  fascia. 


Fig.  712. — Raspatories  used  in  the  Operation  for  Empyema.  Tlie  lower  one  is  for  stripping 
tlie  periosteum  fi'om  tlie  outer  surface  of  tlie  rib  ;  the  upper  more  curved  one  is  for  stripping 
it  from  tlie  subcostal  groove  and  inner  surfiioe  of  the  rili. 

and  the  pleura  ;  when  pus  ajjpears  in  its  groove,  a  knife  is  passed 
along  it,  and  the  opening  enlarged  to  the  full  length  of  the  bone 
removed,  care  being  taken  to  cut  al)0ve  and  parallel  with  the 
intercostal  vessels.  The  pus  immediately  escapes,  and  air  is  sucked 
in.  The  finger  sliould  be  introduced  to  explore  the  size  and 
position  of  the  cavity,  and  feel  for  adhesions  and  masses  of 
lymph.  Unless  the  lung  is  bound  down  ))y  very  firm  adhesions, 
it  will  1)6  felt  to  expand  under  the  finger,  in  spite  of  the  free 


Fig.  713.— Rib  Furceps. 


admission  of  air  to  the  pleura.  Even  when  the  cavity  is  so  large 
that  at  first  the  lung  cannot  be  felt  with  the  finger,  by  the  time  the 
dressing  is  applied  there  may  be  hardly  any  appreciable  cavity  left, 
owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  If  the  older 
operation  is  preferred,  the  incision  is  carried  carefully  down  to  the 
pleura,  then  all  hemorrhage  is  arrested,  and  after  that  the  pleura  is 
freely  divided. 
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Cleansing  the  idenra.- — Many  surgeons  prefer  to  do  nothing 
more  than  allow  the  pus  to  escape  through  the  incision  held  agape 
with  dressing  forceps,  regarding  further  interference  as  both  dangerous 
and  unnecessary.  Others,  myself  among  them,  prefer  to  remove  all 
the  pus  and  the  masses  of  lymph  often  found,  and  to  clean  the  cavity 
as  thoroughly  as  that  of  any  other  abscess,  believing  that  this  expedites 
recovery.  The  masses  of  lymph  are  conveniently  removed  with 
ovum  forceps.  The  cavity  can  be  cleansed  by  gentle  irrigation  with 
a  warm  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  boric  acid  lotion  at  100  ;  the 
fluid  must  be  allowed  to  flow  in  with  very  little  pressure,  and  the 
wound  must  be  held  open  to  allow  of  its  ready  exit.  The  patient 
should  then  be  turned  over,  so  that  the  opening  is  dependent, 
and  after  the  fluid  has  ceased  to  run,  what  remains  may  be  removed 
by  gently  wiping  out  the  cavity  with  swabs  of  aseptic  wool.  Or, 
without  any  preliminary  washing  out,  the  cavity 
may  be  dried  and  cleansed  by  the  careful  use 
of  antiseptic  swabs.  These  manipulations  should 
all  be  very  gentle  ]  they  should  on  no  account 
sever  adhesions,  and  should  not  be  continued  if 
they  excite  hpemorrhage  or  coughing. 

If  cough  is  troublesome,  it  is.  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  wound  with  a  pledget  of  wet  antiseptic 
wool,  and  to  wait  a  little.  If,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  escape  of  pus  is  followed  by 
hfemorrhage,  the  tube  should  be  inserted,  the 
wound  di'essed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  bed  on  the  side  operated  upon. 
In  two  cases  recently  under  my  care,  where 
the  hsemorrhage  fi-om  the  pleura  was  very 
abundant,  this  treatment  Avas  quite  successful, 
and  convalescence  proceeded  satisfactorily. 

The  empyema  tube  should  just  reach  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
not  project  far  within  it ;  it  should  be  incompressible  by  the 
ribs,  have  no  lateral  holes,  and  be  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  slip  into 
the  chest  or  out  of  the  sinus.  The  best  form  for  use  immediately 
after  the  operation  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  714  ;  it  consists  of 
a  vulcanite  tube,  to  which  is  attached  a  closely-fitting  red  rubber 
tube,  and  a  broad  flange  of  red  rubber.  When  in  place,  the 
vulcanite  part  lies  between  the  ribs,  the  soft  tube  projects  into 
the  pleura,  and  the  whole  is  held  in  place  by  tapes  attached  to 
the  flange  and  tied  round  the  chest.  After  two  or  three  days 
this  tube  may  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  same  size  of  red  rubber, 
the  outer  end  of  which  is  split  for  an  inch  or  more,  the  two 
halves  forming  a  flange,  by  which  it  is  tied  and  fixed  in  position. 
As  the  ribs  fall  in,  the  sinus  becomes  oblique  and  longei-,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  longer  tube.  The  calibre  of  the 
tube  should  not  be  reduced,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  its 
end  always  just  reaching  the  pleural  cavity.  It  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  pleural  cavity  is  closed  and  the  wound 
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consists  of  a  sinus  in  the  chest  wall  only.  This  may  be  ascev- 
tained  by  the  amouut  of  discharge,  by  tlie  effect  of  coughing, 
and  by  the  freedom  with  wliich  a  bent  probe  can  be  rotated 
beyond  the  sinus.  When  tliere  is  merely  a  sinus,  the  tube  should 
be  removed  at  once — not  gradually  shortened — and  cicatrisation 
will  quickly  ensue. 

The  dressiiKj  should  be  antiseptic  and  abundant.    The  discharge 


J^ame. 


715.— Temperature  Cliart  of  a  Case  of  Empyema,  sliowiiig  the  effect  of  tlie  operation  of 
draining  of  tlie  pleura. 


at  first  may  l^e  copious,  but  it  should  quickly  be  reduced  to  a 
little  serum,  and  then  the  bulk  of  the  dressing  can  be  lessened. 
While  the  discharge  is  profuse,  the  dressing  must  be  frequently 
changed  ;  subsequently  a  change  is  needed  only  every  day  or  less. 
A  good  form  of  dressing  is  a  pad  of  double  cyanide  gauze  over  and 
around  the  tube,  covered  by  a  thicker  and  larger  layer  of  boric  wool 
or  carbolised  tow,  fastened  on  by  a  binder  round  the  chest  The 
temperature  should  fall  to  the  normal  as  soon  as  the  empyema 
is  drained,  and  remain  so  until  healing  is  complete.  [See  Fig.  715.) 
In  some  cases  of  large  empyema  the  tube  may  be  removed  before 
the  cavity  is  obliterated,  it  the  discharge  is  only  slight  in  amount 
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and  serous  in  character.  A  few  days  later  the  pleural  cavity 
should  be  tapped  to  learn  the  character  of  the  iiuid — if  purulent 
and  abundant  the  pleura  must  be  redrained, — if  there  are  no  sub- 
jective symptoms,  and  the  discharge  is  only  serous  and  in  quite 
small  quantity,  the  patient  should  be  watched,  and  tapped  again,  and 

then  in  all  likelihood  the 
effusion  will  be  found  still 
much  less,  and  still  serous. 

The  process  of  ewe  of 
an  empyema  is  interesting. 
The  diaphragm  rises,  the 
mediastinum    passes  over 
to  the  diseased  side,  and 
the  i-ibs  fall  down  and  in. 
Combined  with  this  is  an 
active   expansion    of  the 
lung,   unless    too  firmly 
bound   down  against  the 
spine.       This  expansion 
can  often  be   plainly  felt 
at  the  time  of  operation  ; 
two    explanations     of  it 
may  be  offered.     It  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  unim- 
peded circulation  through 
the   pulmonary  capillaries 
opening  out  the  lung,  but 
it  is  due  still  more  to  the 
fact  that  the  resistance  to 
the  air  is  less  in  the  com- 
pressed lung  than  at  the 
glottis,  and,  therefore,  with  each  expiration  air  is  forced  from  the 
opposite  into  the  collapsed  lung.    It  has  been  shown  that  in  cough- 
ing and  forced  expiration  air  passes  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
lungs  into  the  imperfectly-supported  apices  of  the  lungs  ;  the  same 
thing  happens  to  a  still  more  marked  extent  after  opening  an  em- 
pyema,  and  the  coughing  that  usually  occurs  is  very  useful  in 
expanding    the    compressed    lung.     When  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  pleura    come    in  contact,    adhesions    quickly  form  between 
them,  and  then  the  movement  of  the  chest  wall  directly  pulls 
upon  the  lung  during  inspiration,  and  expands  it.     The  degree 
to  which  the  compressed  lung  recovers  itself  appears  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  density  of  the  visceral  pleura — the  so-called  ad- 
hesions binding  it  down — and  upon  the  time  during  which  it  is 
compressed.    It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  evacuate  the  fluid 
early.     Occasionally,  even    early   operation   is  not   followed  by 
expansion  of  the  lung.    When  the  pleural  cavity  is  closed  ex- 
piratory effort  is  of  no  further  use  in  enlarging  the  collapsed 
lung,    but  air   is   drawn   into   it   in  inspiration,  and  therefore 


Fig.  716.— Photiigrapli  ut  a  Palieut  alter  Drainage  of 
a  large  right-sided  Empyema. 
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gymnastic  exercises  which  expand  tlie  chest  are  of  distinct  value 
in  opeidng  out  the  lung  still  moi-e. 

The  degree  of  flattening  of  the  chest  that  persists  is  fairly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  716),  and  in  the 
cyrtometric  tracing  of  the  same  patient's  chest  (Fig.  717). 

Fistulous  emp^t/ema  may  be  met  with  after  spontaneous  or 
surgical  evacuation  of  the  pus.  In  some  cases  the  fistula  is  due  to 
necrosis  of  the  rib,  and  is  easily  cured  by  I'emoval  of  the  sequestrum. 
In  most  cases  it  is  due  to  imperfect  drainage  of  the  cavity,  either 
from  the  oj)ening  being  too  high  uji,  or  too  small,  or  of  a  valvular 


A 

717.— Cyrtometrit-  Traciu-  uf  tlic  Chv-^t  >>f  \h,-  Patient  in  Fi-.  71i;,  taken  at  tlie  level 
of  the  nipples. 


nature  ;  in  these  cases,  complete  drainage  'should  he  secured  by  a 
second  opening,  or  by  enlarging  the  existing  ,one.  The  most  serious 
cases  are  those  in  which,  in  spite  of  free  drainage,  the  pleural  cavity 
remains  unobliterated,  from  failure  of  the  lung  to  expand  and  of 
the  chest  to  fall  in,  until  the  surfaces  come  together.  In  these  cases 
thoracoplasty  should  be  performed. 

Empyema  comninnicating  with  a  hronclms. — These  cases  should 
be  ti'eated  in  the  usual  way  hj  an  external  incision,  and  although 
recoveiy  takes  longer  than  in  sim^iler  ca^es,  it  nv.iv  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

Double  empyema  is  a  verj^  grave  condition,  and,  happily,  not  com- 
mon. It  is  more  often  met  with  in  children  than  in  adults.  Its 
treatment  demands  the  utmost  care.  Aspiration  sliould  first  be 
tried,  and  if  that  fails  to  cui-e,  the  two  pleural  ca\  ities  should  be 
drained.     The  two  sides  should  not  be  opened  at  the  same  operatioHj 
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but  an  interval  of  a  few  days  or  a  week  sliould  elapse  between 
the  two  operations.  It  is  remarkaljle  how  good  a  recovery,  with  full 
expansion  of  both  lungs,  may  follow;  this  is  shown  by  Fig.  718, 
tiken  from  a  photograph  from  life  of  a  patient  lately  under  the 
writer's  care.  We  liave  seen  (page  414)  that  simultaneous  wound 
of  both  pleurre  is  almost  invariably  fatal  from  collapse  of  the  lungs. 
Sucli  a  result  does  not  follow  tlie  simultaneous  drainage  of  both 

pleurte  for  double  empy- 
ema, for  the  inflammation 
has  entirely  altered  the 
conditions  :  when  the 
pleura  is  opened  in  a  case 
of  empyema,  furtlier  col- 
lapse of  the  lung  is  pre- 
vented by  the  adhesions 
which  always  exist.  In- 
deed the  very  opposite 
eflect  is  produced,  for  on 
removing  the  fluid  which 
has  been  compressing  the 
lung,  it  at  ',once  exjDands. 
It  is  a  striking  and,  ap- 
parently, a  paradoxical 
fact,  that  an  operation 
which,  if  performed  on 
the  healthy,  would  be  in- 
variably fatal  in  its  effects, 
is  a  valuable  means  of 
saving  life  when  employed 
in  conditions  of  disease. 

Thoracoplasty,  or 
Estlander's  operation,  is 
employed  in  cases  of 
chronic  fistulous  empyema  in  which  the  continued  suppuration  is 
due  to  failure  of  the  three  forces  of  expansion  of  lung,  displacement 
of  parts,  and  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall,  to  bring  the  two  sui'faces 
of  tlie  pleura  into  contact.  It  accomj)lishes  this  by  removing  the 
ribs  bounding  the  cavity  externally,  and  aims  at  converting  a  rigid 
into  a  yielding  collapsible  wall.  It  is  a  severe  operation,  and  should 
be  strictly  reserved  for  cases  in  whicli  all  other  measures  have  failed. 
When  siiccessful  it  leads  to  healing  of  the  empyema  and  the  arrest  of 
suppuration,  but  it  does  not  lead  to  any  expansion  of  the  lung,  or  to 
any  inci-ease  of  its  function,  and  it  generally  causes  great  delbrmity 
(Figs.  719 — 722).  The  varying  results  that  are  obtained  are  well 
shown  in  the  accompanj-ing  photographs  of  patients  that  have  been 
treated  by  the  writer.  Figs.  719  and  720  show  the  chest  of  a  youth, 
aged  nineteen,  from  whom,  the  second  to  the  seventh  ribs  inclusive 
were  removed  on  the  right  side  from  their  anterior  ends  to  the  level 
of  the  scapula.    He  recovered  with  very  little  deformity,  and  is  well 


Fig.  71S.  — Pl,.itij^raiai  of  a  CliiM  taken  ~i  r:ii  altrr 
Recovery  tioiii  Double  Euijiyema,  treated  by  drain- 
age of  botli  pleural  cavities. 
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and  strong.  Previous  to  tlie 
■operation  the  empyema  ca\ity 
held  a  pint  and  a  Iialf.  Figs. 
721  and  722  show  the  chest 
of  a  youtli  from  whom  the 
second  to  the  sixth  ribs  on 
the  left  side  were  removed  over 
seven  years  before.  It  shows 
very  great  deformity,  and  the 
lad  is  very  delicate  and  weakly. 
The  ditierence  in  these  cases  is 
partly  due  to  the  arrest  of 
growth  in  the  second  case. 

The  cavity  having  been  care- 
fully explored  with  a  pi-obe  to 
ascertain  its  limits,  a  vertical 
incision  should  be  made  over  it, 
by  preference  in  the  axillary 
line.  The  periosteum 
rib  in  turn  should  be 
stripi)ed  from  the 


of  each 
divided 
bone  as 


lit  Jill  :ii  I  extensive'  riglitXlioiiieoplasty,  sliiivv- 
i  ij.l;  a  very  good  result.  (From  a  %ilioto(jrap)i.) 


4  , 


far  as  the  limits  of  the  cavity 
extend,  and  the  bone  divided  at  each  end  and  taken  away.  The  ribs 
as  high  as  the  second  may  be  thus  removed  if  necessary  :  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  go  below  the  seventli.  They  may  be  severed  as  far 
back  as  tlie  tubercles,  and  in  front  at  their  junction  with  cartilage. 
The  operation  is  best  done  without  making  any  fresh  opening  into 

t!ie  jileural  cavity,  but  if  pre- 
fei'red  the  ribs  may  be  removed 
from  tlie  iriside.  Tlie  inner 
surface  of  the  pleura  should  bo 
carefully  scraped  and  well  irri- 
gated with  a  suitable  antiseptic, 
and  the  wound  is  then  closed 
over  a  drainage-tube  and  dressed 
with  a  pad  of  antiseptic  gauze 
and  wool,  pressing  the  pleura! 
surfaces  in  apposition.  If  the 
jileura  is  so  thick  and  dense 
that  it  altords  an  obstacle  to 
closure  of  the  cavity,  it  should 
lie  either  divided  into  circular 
strips,  by  incisions  between 
the  intercostal  vessels,  or  re- 
mo^"ell.  If  the  operation  is 
decidfjd  upon  it  should  be  done 
com])letely,  and  all  the  bone 
r.  720.-BackViewofa  PatieiitatXerHecoveiy     bounding  the  Unhealed  cavity 

fi-ojii  an  extensive  riKlitTlioraeoplasty,  show-       ,  , 

ing  a  very  good  result.  (Froma'plioioijrapli.)      taken  away. 
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2.  The  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lung. 
Pnciimotoiny  or  opening:  cavities  in  tlie  lung:. — This 

operation  i.s  undertaken  in  cases  of  atscess  in  the  ]ung,  localised 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  bronchiectasis  and  large  phthisical  cavities. 
The  seat  of  the  mipcliief  having  been  defined  as  carefnlly  as  possible. 


Fig.  T'Jl.— A  Patient  alter  Thoiacuiilasty. 


the  parietal  pleura  over  it  is  exposed  by  removing  a  portion  of  rib. 
Pleural  adhesions  usually  exist  over  pulmonary  abscesses,  but  the 
surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  find  them  absent.  He  therefore  carefully 
divides  the  parietal  pleura,  and  if  not  adherent  he  seizes  the  exposed 
lung  and  at  once  stitches  it  to  the  parietal  pleura.  The  wound  may 
then  be  lightly  stuffed  and  dressed,  and  after  two  or  three  days, 
when  adhesions  will  have  formed,  the  operation  m.ay  be  completed. 
But  the  operation  may  be  completed  at  once,  and  this  is  generally 
to  be  preferred.    With  a  grooved  trocharthe  exposed  lung  is  pierced. 


PNEUMOTOMY. 


and  when  pus  or  putrid  gas  escapes  along  the  groove,  fine  sinus 
forceps  are  jtassed  in  and  the  opening  gently  enlarged  by  dilatation 
rather  than  by  cutting.  The  division  of  the  lung  may  be  made  by 
a  Paqueliu's  cautery.  The  pus  of  an  abscess  will  thea  escape,  or  a 
slough  may  be  ejected   or  removed,  and  a  foreign  body  can  be 


Fig.  722.— Back  View  of  tliu  Patient  .shown  in  front  in  Fig.  721. 


searched  for  and  extracted.  A  suitaljle  drain  is  then  placed  in  the 
cavity,  and  an  external  dressing  applied.  It  is  very  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  if  a  patient  with  a  freely  discharging  cavity  in 
one  lung  is  antesthetised  and  then  turned  on  to  the  sound  side  to 
facilitate  the  operation,  the  pus  may  run  into  the  bronchus  of  the 
sound  lung  and  asphyxiate  the  patient  :  I  have  known  this  to 
happen  in  more  than  one  instance.  On  account  of  the  same 
danger  pulmonary  ca\  ities  must  not  be  irrigated.     The  insufflation 
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of  iodoform,  or  the  injection  of  a  few  minims  of  a  fluid  antiseptic,  is 
not  attended  with  danger. 

Pnenmectomy,  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  a  hmg,  has  been 
suggested  and  actually  practised  for  sarcoma  of  the  lung  and  for 
tubercle.    It  is  not  yet  a  recognised  surgical  procedure. 

Hydatid  disease  of  JJic  lung  requires  a  special  notice,  because 
]>uncture  or  aspiration  of  the  cyst  has  been  proved  to  be  a  highly 
dangerous  operation.  As  the  hydatid  cyst  collapses,  the  fluid  witliin 
it  may  pass  into  the  bronchioles  of  the  lung  surrounding  it,  and 
in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  speedy  death  from  asphyxia.  Where- 


e 


d  c  b 

Fig.  723. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Cliest  in  a  Case  of  Pyocai'dium. 
rt.  Scapula  ;  b,  costal  cartilage  ;  c,  sternum  ;  d,  pericardial  effusion  ;  e,  pleural  effusion. 


hydatid  disease  is  suspected,  therefore,  exploratory  puncture  or 
aspiration  should  not  be  practised,  but  the  operation  of  pneumotomy 
should  be  performed,  and  a  free  opening  at  once  made  into  the  cyst. 

Hydatid  of  the  pleura  causes  very  serious  compression  of  the 
lung  and  great  displacement  of  parts.  Its  puncture  is  not  attended 
with  danger,  l)ut  the  proper  treatment  is  removal  of  the  cyst 
tlirough  a  sutKcient  opening  in  the  chest  wall.  The  cavity  left 
after  removal  of  the  cyst  closes  slowly. 

3.  The  surgical  treatment  of  pericardial  effusions. 

Paracentesis  pei'icardii  is  now  a  well-recognised  procedure 
in  cases  of  jiericarditis  with  effusion.  An  aspirator  siiould  be  used. 
The  best  place  to  insert  it  is  through  the  fourth  or  fifth  intercostal 
space  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Anotlier  safe  place  is  in. 
the  fifth  space  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 
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to  be  avoided  in  tlie  puncture  are  the  iutercostMl  and  internal  niaui- 
niary  vessels,  tlie  left  pleura,  the  liiMrt,  and  the  i;ieat  vessels. 

I>r:)gii;a;;<>  i><'3'i4-ai-.iliisit)i  is  practised  in  cases  of  pvoperi- 

cardiuni  (Fig.  723).  The  opening  may  !)e  made  through  the  fourth 
or  fiftli  interspace,  or  by  excising  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage.  The 
incision  is  carried  carefully  down  to  the  pericardium,  and  when 
all  luemorrhage  is  arrested,  that  sac  is  opened,  the  pus  evacuated, 
the  interior  of  the  cavity  cleansed,  and  a  large  drain  fi.xed  in  the 
wound.  The  pericardium  may  be  opened  in  the  same  way  for  thr 
removal  of  blood  or  of  a  foi'eign  body.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stitch 
the  pericardium  to  the  chest  wall  before  opening  it.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  sac  may  so  collapse  when  opened  that  the  contained  fluid 
escapes  into  the  mediastinum,  and  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
inserting  the  drainage-tube. 

Paraconlosis  cardii — tapping  the  heart — has  been  proposed 
as  a  sulistitute  for  phlebolovny  in  cases  of  great  engorgement  of  the 
right  side  of  tlie  lieai't,  and  it  is  asserted  tliat  the  lemoval  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  directly  from  the  lieart  produces  a  greater  beneScial 
effect  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  niuch  larger  quantity  from  the 
systemic  veins.  The  right  auricle  may  be  tapped  by  a  trochar  intro- 
duced thi-ough  the  third  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum,  or  the 
ventricle  by  a.  trochar  passed  through  the  fourth  right  interspace  one 
inch  and  a  lialf  to  two  inches  fi'om  tlie  middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

4.  Surgical  diseases  of  the  chest  walls. — In  addition  to 
tliose  already  mentioned  (page  309),  certain  affections  ol  the  cliest 
wall  frequently  come  under  surgical  treatment. 

Sebaceous  cysts,  lipomafa,  and  (jiDinn  ita  are  not  infrequent,  but 
present  no  peculiar  features. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  tlte  sterintni  and  rdis  is  often  tuberculous- 
in  origin,  and  runs  a  very  chronic  course.  The  only  effectual  treat- 
ment is  careful  and  complete  removal  of  all  the  diseased  and  infected 
tissues,  with  thorough  cleansing  of  the  wound. 

Si/philitic  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  is  also  not 
unconunon ;  sequestra  should  be  carefully  removed  when  loose,  and 
the  disease  combated  by  full  doses  of  the  iodide  of  sodium  in  ap[iro- 
priate  combination. 

Tuherculoas  peric/untdrit ix  with  i/ecrosis  of  tlte  costal  cartihu/e 
I'uns  a  very  slow  course,  sometimes  extending  over  years.  The 
part  should  be  well  exposed,  and  all  tlie  diseased  cartilage  re- 
moved, care  being  taken  to  go  lieyond  the  limits  of  the  disease 
rather  than  to  stop  short  of  them.  It  is  often  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  tlie  dead  from  the  living  cartilage. 

Tu)iumrs. — The  most  conuuon  tumours  of  the  cliest  wall  are 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  secondary  to  similar  growths  in  the  mamma. 
These,  when  not  iu^"ol^■ing  the  sternum,  ribs,  or  intercnstal  muscles, 
may  be  removed. 

The  following  primary  growths  are  also  occasionally  obser\'ed  :  — 

Cho)iilroma  of  tlie  ribs  is  a  rare  form  of  this  growth.  Gurlt 
found  only  tliree  instances  among  11,030  cases  of  tumours  of  all. 
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kinds,  and  out  of  237  cases  of  chondroma  collected  by  Weber  tlieie 
were  only  seven  of  the  ribs.  Sehlopfer  has  brought  together  twenty- 
eight  cases  of  this  form  of  disease.  These  tumours  may  consist  of 
pure  cartilage,  but  more  often  the  cartilage  is  mixed  with  myxo- 
matous, fibromatous,  or  sarcomatous  elements,  and  such  mixed 
tumours  are  described  under  dilFerent  names  by  various  observers. 

They  occur  most  often  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty. 
They  grow  especially  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ribs,  juost  often 
springing  from  the  junction  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages.  Rare  cases 
have  been  met  with  posteriorly,  and  these  are  liable  to  cause  serious 
symptoms  by  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord.  Several  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  the  growth  of  the  tumour  has  quickly  followed  upon  a  frac- 
ture of  the  rib  at  the  same  spot.  Similar  growths  from  the  sternum 
are  very  rare  ;  in  that  situation  they  may  cause  grave  pressure  upon 
tlie  mediastinum. 

The  tumours  grow  slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly.  They  form 
round,  iobed,  sessile  masses  immovably  fixed  to  one  or  more  ribs. 
They  are  very  firm  in  consistence,  but  in  the  later  stages  softer 
portions  and  even  fluctuating  areas  may  be  found.  They  may  grow 
entirely  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  ribs,  or  they  may  spread  inwards, 
and  press  on  the  lung  oi'  diapliragm.  They  are  malignant  in  natiire, 
for  they  giA'e  rise  to  secondary  growths  in  the  lung,  and  may  recur 
locally  when  removed. 

As  soon  as  recognised,  the  tumour  should  be  freely  removed. 
The  soft  parts  should  be  reflected  from  the  growth,  and  the  ribs  to 
which  it  is  attached  should  be  divided  a  little  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  tumoui\  With  care,  the  tumour  and  attached  ribs  should 
then  be  sejiarated  on  the  deep  aspect  by  dividing  the  intercostal 
muscles  down  to  the  sub-pleural  fascia.  The  intercostal  arteries  are 
tied  as  cut,  and  the  mass  gently  separated  from  the  pleura.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  pleura  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  tumour,  the  serous 
membrane  nmst  be  divided,  and  quickly  sutured,  pains  being  taken 
not  to  infect  the  cavity  nor  allow  blood  to  enter  it.  In  some  cases 
the  diaphragm  and  the  peritoneum  have  been  wounded  in  the  opera- 
tion.   Such  wounds  must  be  carefully  closed  with  sutures. 

Sarcoma  of  ribs  and  sternum. — Primary  sarcomata  are  more 
common  in  the  sternum  than  the  ribs.  They  may  be  either  central 
or  periosteal.  They  are  much  more  malignant  than  the  tumours  last 
considered.  Their  growth  is  rapid.  They  quickly  lead  to  secondary 
deposits  in  the  lungs  and  other  internal  organs,  and  to  e9"usion  into 
the  serous  sacs  of  the  chest.  If  met  with  in  an  early  stage,  complete 
excision  of  the  tumour  should  be  practised. 

Pigeon  bi'east  is  a  common  deformity  produced  in  children 
by  the  vielding  of  the  chest  walls  under  atmospheric  pressure  during 
inspiration.  When  from  any  cause — such  as  diphtheria,  laryngeal 
papilloma  or  stenosis,  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  post-nasal  adenoids, 
or  enlarged  tonsils — there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air 
during  inspiration,  if  the  chest  walls  are  weak  tliey  yield  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  the  rib  cartilages  and  at  the 
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junction  of  the  rihs  and  cartilages.  When  tlie  obsti-uctioii  is  great, 
the  chest  may  be  seen  to  sink  in  during  iiispiration,  and  the  deformity 
so  produced  generally  takes  the  form  of  pigeon  breast.  This  consists 
in  a  protrusion  forwai'ds  of  the  sternum,  and  a  straightening  of 
the  ribs  in  front  of  their  angles.  In  extreme  cases  tlie  widest  part 
of  the  chest  is  between  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  It  is  often  associated 
with  more  or  less  of  a  lateral  constriction  runniiig  outwards  from  the 
xiphoid  cartilage.  The  effect  of  the  deformity  is  to  lessen  the  size  of 
the  chest  and  tlie  degree  to  wliich  it  exj)ands  during  inspiration.  A 
somewhat  similar  deformity  is  produced  by  the  falling  down  of  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebrte  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bones.  Great 
distortion  of  the  chest  is  seen  in  cases  of  severe  scoliosis,  and  after 
empyema  with  permanent  collapse  of  lung.  The  most  extreme  degree 
is  seen  after  extensive  thoracojslasty. 

Apnoea  literally  denotes  "  breatlilessness  "  ]  the  term  is  used  to 
descrilxi  the  cessation  of  respiration  which  results  from  liyperoxy- 
geuation  of  the  lilood. 

Asphyxia  literally  means  "  cessation  of  the  pulse,"  but  it  is 
always  employed  to  denote  the  result  of  a  total  interruption  of 
I'espiration,  or  suffocation. 
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CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  FACE 
AND  MOUTH. 

Development. — In  order  to  render  intelligible  many  points 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  face 

and  mouth,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  under  review  certain 
facts  i-egarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parts  in  question, 
since  the  various  malforma- 
tions are  due  to  some  disturb- 
ance of  their  normal  develop- 
ment during  the  first  weeks 
of  intra-uterine  life. 

It  is  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  second  week  of  foetal  life 
tliat  the  four  cephalic,  visceral, 
or  branchial  clefts  or  furrows 
make  their  appearance,  and  a 
little  later  are  seen  the  four 
branchial  arches.  Of  these 
arches  the  first  is  placed  be- 
tween the  stomodffium  or 
primary  jnonth  cavity  and  the 
first  branchial  cleft  or  furrow 
(Fig.  724). 

By  the  union  of  the  three  lower  ai-ches  with  one  another  and 
across  the  midline  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  the  neck  is  formed. 

The  face  is  developed  by  the  blending  of  five  pi'ocesses  around 
the  primary  mouth  orifice,  Mdiich  latter  is  represented  at  first  by  a 
.shallow  depression,  which  soon  deepens  to  form  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 


Fig.  V24.— Head  of  a  Foetus.  (Semi-diagrammatic, 
and  modified  from  several  illustrations  from 
His.) 

n,  pi\,  Lateral  nasal  jirocess  ;  m,  v.  jjr.,  mesial  nasal 
process:  max.  pr.,  inaxillar.v  process;  7H«7?d.  pr., 
mandibular  proress ;  br.  (a),6)-.nb),  bi:  (c),  tlhe  three 
lower  ))rancl]ial  arches. 
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Below  the  opening  of  the  moutli  is  the  mandil)ular  ])ar,  formed 
])y  the  union  (completed  in  the  fifth  week)  of  the  iirst  pair  of 
branchial  arches.  On  each  side  the  maxillary  process  is  seen,  which 
has  grown  as  a  bud-like  projection  from  the  u])per  border  of  the 
root  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  to  close  the  gap  Ijetween  the  mandi- 
l)ular  ))ar  below  and  the  fronto-nasal  pi-ocess  above. 

The  fronto-nasal  process  which,  projecting  downwards  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  insinuates  itself  between  the 
two  maxillary  processes,  soon  divides  into  two  latei-al  projections 
and  a  median  portion,  which  latter  shortly  afterwards  splits  into 
two  segments,  that  lie  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  (Fig.  724). 
There  thus  result  four  mammillated  processes,  two  on  each  side, 
which  may  be  termed  the  mesial  and  lateral  nasal  processes ;  and 
between  each  Yiair  of  these  projections  lies  the  olfactory  groove. 
The  maxillary  process  is  now 
separated  only  by  a  narrow 
cleft  from  the  external  margin 
of  the  lateral  nasal  process, 
with  which  it  later  unites. 
From  the  maxillary  process 
of  each  side  are  derived  the 
cheek,  the  lateral  part  of  the 
upper  lip,  the  soft  palate,  and 
the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
exclusive  of  the  intermaxillai-y 

segment.  Fiu.  720.— Diasjraiii  iC'iirescntiug  tlic  normal  De- 

The  mode  of  formation  of      ^  ribreXt'  °^ 

the    palate    is    as    follows:   eg,  Enao-gnatbion  ;  M<:,iiii's..-.i-'natliion;  xg,  Exo-gna- 

„  ,11  1  ,       i>  ,1  tbion.   Tue  llVL-  intermaxillary  sutuies  are  well 

±  rom  the  buccal  aspect  or  the  .  shown, 
maxillary    process   of  either 

side  springs  the  palatal  process,  which  passes  inwards  to  blend  witli 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form  the  soft  palate  and  the 
whole  of  the  hard  palate  except  the  intermaxillary  portion.  The 
palatal  processes  make  their  appearance  during  the  seventh  week  ; 
and  union  between  them,  which  pi'oceeds  from  before  backwards,  is 
completed  by  the  tenth  week. 

The  fronto-nasal  process  gives  origin  to  the  external  nose,  the 
ethmoid,  the  vomer,  the  cartilaginous  septum,  the  median  portion  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  intermaxillary  bone. 

According  to  Albrecht,  there  are  four  intermaxillary  segments, 
each  of  which  springs  as  a  shelf-like  projection  from  the  buccal 
aspect  of  the  corresponding  mesial  or  lateral  nasal  process  of  its 
own  side.  Each  of  these  segments,  triangular  in  section,  gives 
origin  at  its  base  to  the  rudiment  of  an  incisor  tooth.  The  four 
apices  converge  towards  the  anterior  palatine  canal  (Fig.  725). 
Eacli  mesial  intermaxillary  segment  may  be  named  an  endo- 
gnathion  ;  each  lateral  segment  a  me.so-gnathion ;  the  maxilla  is 
the  exo-gnatliion. 

From  the  mandibular  bar  are  developed  the  lowei-  jaws,  the 
P  2 
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overlying  soft  parts  (the  lower  lip  and  chin),  and  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  By  the  tenth  week  all  the  various  fissures  should  have 
become  closed,  and  the  face  be  duly  formed  in  miniature. 

We  may  now  proceed,  by  the  light  of  these  developmental  data,  to 
endeavour  to  elucidate  the  various  congenital  deformities  to  which 

the  face  is  liable.  It  will 
be  convenient  lirst  briefly 
to  discuss  the  rarer  varie- 
ties. 

Macrostoma  (^ua  Kp6q, 

great ;  arofxa,  the  mouth), 
or  transverse  enlargement 
of  the  orifice  of  the  mouth, 
is  due  to  the  failure  of 
union  between  the  maxil- 
lary and  mandibular  pro- 
cesses of  the  first  bran- 
chial arch.  This  condition, 
which  may  be  bilateral  or 
con6ned  to  one  side,  varies 
considerably  in  the  extent 
of  the  fissure  or  cleft, 
which  in  slight  cases  may 
be  merely  a  deficiency  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
in  more  severe  cases  it 
may  reach  to  the  last 
molar  tooth,  or  even  to 
the  auricle.  Any  inter- 
mediate stage  may  be  met 
with.  The  malformation  may  be  associated  with  other  deformities, 
such  as  deficient  development  of  the  brain  or  lower  jaw,  the  forma- 
tion of  accessory  auricular  appendages  (Fig.  726),  facial  cleft,  hare- 
lip, or  cleft  palate.  When  the  cleft  is  extensive  the  nutrition  of 
the  child  is  prone  to  sufl"er,  as  there  is  difliculty  in  retaining  the 
food  in  the  mouth.  There  is,  further,  a  constant  escape  of  saliva 
from  the  buccal  cavity.  Operative  treatment  therefore  becomes  a 
necessity.  The  margins  of  the  cleft  must  be  carefully  pared,  and 
then  united  by  sutures,  spiecial  care  being  taken  to  approximate 
accurately  the  cut  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  result  of 
such  a  procedure  is,  as  a  rule,  very  satisfactory. 

Microstoma. — In  striking  contrast  to  the  above-mentioned  mal- 
formation is  the  condition  designated  microstoma  {jiiKpoc,  small ; 
uTofjia,  the  mouth),  or  congenital  atresia  oris,  in  which  the  orifice 
of  the  mouth  is  unduly  contracted,  so  much  so  in  marked  cases 
that  a  probe  cannot  be  passed.  This  stenosis  or  narrowing  is 
caused  by  the  fusion  between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  pro- 
cesses passing  beyond  the  normal  degree.  The  opening  of  the 
mouth  may  be  contracted  almost  to  a  pin-hole  orifice.  Microstoma 


■■26. — Mr.  John  H.  Morgan's  Case  of  Macrostoma 
with  Auricular  Appendages. 
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is  not  infrequently  seen  in  association  witli  deficiency  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

In  slight  cases  no  treatment  may  he  necessary  ;  but  wlien  tlie 
condition  is  well  marked,  a  plastic  operatioii,  having  for  its  object 
the  elongation  of  the  orifice,  must  be  undertaken.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  making  a  ti-ansverse  cut  through  the  cheek  on 
either  side  of  the  orifice,  and  tlien  suturing  the  edge  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  that  of  the  skin. 

Microstoma  must  not  be  confounded  witli  tlie  far  more  common 
condition  of  acquired  stenosis  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  result 
of  cicatricial  contraction  following  burns,  ulcerative  j^rocesses,  etc. 

Facial  cleft  is  an  exceedingly  rare  malformation ;  it  is  due 
to  failure  of  union  between  the  lateral  nasal  and  the  maxillary 
processes.  The  cleft,  which  may  be  bilateral,  extends  from  the  red 
margin  of  the  upjoer  lip  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  eyelid,  more 
rarely  to  the  inner  canthus,  or  across  the  orbit  into  the  temjDoral 
region  (F'ig.  727).  This  cleft  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  soft  parts 
alone ;  very  rarely  does  the  fissure  extend  through  the  facial 
bones.  The  cleft  may  be  closed  by  operative  ])rocedures,  but 
much  scarring  of  necessity  results. 

Mandibular  cleft  is  due  to  failure  of  ujiion  between  the  two 
mandibular  arches  (the  first  branchial).  So  rare  is  this  deformity 
that    some     surgeons  have 

doubted  its   existence.     The  ,  .  . 

cleft  may  involve  the  soft 
parts  alone,  or  the  halves  of 
the  lower  jaw  maybe  ununited. 

A  small  blind  ^fistula  is 
sometimes  seen  on  either  side 
of  the  mesial  line  of  the  lower 
lip,  opening  on  the  red  margin 
of  the  lip  by  a  small  papilla. 
Such  congenital  sinuses  may 
admit  a  fine  probe,  and  liave 
been  observed  one  inch  in 
length.  They  discharge  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus,  are  prob- 
ably associated  with  some 
deficiency  in  the  obliteration 
of  the  intermandibnlar  cleft, 
and  have  been  chiefly  observed 
in  patients  sufi^ering  from 
double  haredip. 

Hare-lip,  or  congenital 
vertical   fissure  of  the  upper 

lip,  may  be  median  or  lateral — the  former  variety  l)eing  as  rare 
as  the  latter  is  common. 

ITlcdiaii  li:ii-<'-li|>. — Two  varieties  of  this  condition  may  be 
met  with.    In  one  there  is  a  wide  median  ga})  in  the  lip,  the  central 


Maiicliliuhir  Clelt  aiul  two  Varieties 
uf  Facial  Cleft. 
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segments  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  (endo-gnathia)  and  overlying 
soft  parts  of  the  lip  are  absent,  and  the  nose  is  flattened,  owing  to 
absence  of  the  nasal  septum.  This  condition  is  best  explained  by 
conceiving  a  double  hare-lip  with  absence  of  the  os  incisivum  (the 
fused  endo-gnathia)  and  of  the  superjacent  soft  parts  of  the  lip 
due  to  arrested  development  of  the  mesial  nasal  processes.  The 
second  variety  of  median  cleft  of  the  upper  lip  consists  of  a  narrow 
hssure  in  the  middle  line  of  the  lip.  Only  with  extreme  i-arity 
are  the  endo-gnathia  separated. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  these  rare  malformations  to  consider  those 
which  are  veiy  common,  and,  therefore,  of  far  greater  practical  interest 
to  the  surgeon — namely,  lateral  hare-lip  (ordinarily  known  as  hare- 
lip) and  cleft  palate. 

Liateral  liarc-lip  is  a  congenital  cleft  of  the  upper  lip,  which 

may  vary  from  a  slight  notch  of 
the  lip  margin  to  a  deep  fissui'e, 
involving  not  only  the  soft  struc- 
tures of  the  lip,  but  extending  into 
the  nostril,  the  alveolar  border  of 
the  bone,  or  even  through  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  (i.e.  combined  with 
cleft  palate). 

Any  stage  intermediate  between 
these  two  extremes  may  be  met 
■with.  The  fissure  may  be  bilateral, 
or  confined  to  one  side  ;  the  latter 
being  the  more  frequent  condition. 
When  unilateral  the  cleft  is  usually 
found  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  728). 
This  malformation,  which  is  more 
common  in  boys  than  in  girls,  when 
extending  to  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
is  called  alveolar  hai'e-lip.  In  all  cases  where  the  cleft  is  bilateral, 
and  extends  to  the  alveolus  of  the  jaw,  the  palate  is  also  fissured,  and 
the  OS  incisivum  (the  united  endo-gnathia),  with  the  portion  of  the 
lip  between  the  lateral  clefts,  is  usually  more  or  less  pushed  forwards 
and  rotated,  so  that  the  alveolar  margin  projects  anteriorly  (Fig.  729). 
In  aggravated  cases  these  structures,  separated  entirely  from  the 
upper  jaw  bone,  and  protruded  by  the  nasal  septum,  gain  adhesion 
to  the  under  aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  whence  the}'  project, 
producing  a  most  unsightly  appearance.  In  unilateral  hare-lip  the 
nose  is  usually  bi'oadened  and  depressed.  The  two  margins  of  the 
cleft  are  often  of  unequal  length,  and  the  frtenum  of  the  lip  is  long, 
thick,  and  fleshy.  In  double  hare-lip  the  portion  between  the  two 
clefts  is  usually  smaller  than  normal. 

Causation  of  hare-lip. — Regarding  the  causation  of  hare-lip 
little  that  is  definite  can  be  stated,  except  that  heredity  is  an 
important  factor,  and  that  the  condition  is  due  to  non-closure  of 
certain  of  the  fissures  in  the  region  of  the  fronto-nasal  process.  When 


Fig.  728.— Unilateral  (left-sideil)  Hare- 
lip. (From  a  patient  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.) 
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heredity  has  been  noticed,  the  tendency  has  usually  been  transmitted 
through  the  maternal  parent,  less  frequently  through  the  father. 

Site  of  tlie  cleft. — There  are  two  chief  conflicting  views 
regarding  the  exact  location  of  the  cleft  in  hare-lip. 

Th.  Kblliker  maintains  that  the  cleft  in  alveolar  hare-lip  lies 


Fiy.  729. — Aggravated  Exuinple  nf  Double  Hare-lip  with  Protrusion  of  the  os  iucisivuiii 
Viewed  from  tlie  front  and  in  prolile.    (From  a  patient  at  the  Victoria  Hospital.) 


between  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  maxilla  (meso-exognathic). 
He  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  lateral  nasal  process  does  not  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  upper  lip,  and  that  the  laVdal  cleft, 
therefore,  is  due  to  non-union 
of  the  mesial  nasal  with  the 
maxillary  process. 

All)recht,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  that  both  the  mesial  and 
lateral  nasal  processes  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the  lip,  and 
that  also  from  each  of  them  a 
segment  of  the  intermaxilla  is 
derived,  making  four  segments 
in  all,  in  contradistinction  to 
Kolliker,  who  states  that  the 
l»one  is  formed  of  two  segments 
only. 

Albrecht  locates  the  cleft 
between  the  mesial  and  lateral 
nasal  processes — i.e.  between  the  endo-  and  meso-gnathion  (Fig.  730). 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Albreclit's  view  best  explains  the  great 
majority  of  these  deformities,  in  which  the  cleft  runs  between  the 


c.i 


Fig.  730.— Diagram  l  epresenting  double  Alveolar 
Hare-lip  according  to  Albix-clit's  view. 

XG,  The  e.xii-gnathion  ;  MG,  tlieiuesii  {.■iiatliion  ;  eg, 
the  eniln-gnathion.  Tbe  (is  iiioisivum  liearins 
the  two  central  nicisors  issimwn.  It  is  manifest 
that  tbe  cleft  is  eiRUi-nicsu^'nathic  uu  each  side. 
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central  and  lateral  incisors,  and  is,  therefore,  clearly  endo-meso- 
gnathic.  Still  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  cleft  in  the 
alveolar  border  runs  external  to  the  lateral  incisor — i.e.  the  cleft  is 
meso-exognathic. 

It  will  be  clear,  owing  to  the  mode  of  development  and  formation 
of  the  palate,  that  when  hare-lip  is  combined  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  cleft  of  the  alveolar  border  and  of  the  palate,  the  fissure, 
whether  unilateral  or  bilateral,  will  extend  from  the  alveolar  margin 
backwards  and  inwards  to  the  region  of  the  anterior  palatine  foramen, 
from  Avhich  point,  in  complete  clefts  of  hard  and  soft  palate,  it  will 
be  continued  backwards  in  the  middle  line  to  the  bifid  tip  of  the 
cleft  uvula.  In  double  alveolar  hare-lip  with  cleft  palate  the  total 
cleft  will  be  Y-shaped. 

TreatJiseiit  of  liai-e-lii>. — The  condition  of  hare-lip  always 
demands  closuie  of  the  fissure,  the  only  debatable  point  being  the 
age  at  which  this  should  be  undei-taken. 

In  attempting  to  decide  this  important  question,  it  must  be 
cleai-ly  understood  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  clefts  of  the  lip 
alone.  When  such  co-exist  with  cleft  palate,  the  labial  fissure  is 
always  to  be  united  first  ;  the  closure  of  the  palatal  cleft  being 
postponed  for  some  considerable  time  on  account  both  of  the 
greater  danger  to  life  of  the  latter  procedure,  and  of  the  need 
that  exists  for  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient  in  the 
after-treatment. 

Many  surgeons  opei'ate  very  early — i.e.  in  the  tii'st  few  days  of 
life.  Their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  that,  in  their  opinion,  at  this 
early  period  of  life  the  infants  are  very  little  sen.sitive  to  pain, 
.  that  they  sleep  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and,  therefore,  cry  less 
than  children  a  few  months  older,  and  that  unless  the  operation 
be  thus  early  performed  their  nutrition  is  apt  to  be  seriously  en- 
dangered, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  administering  food.  Excellent 
results  have  undoubtedly  followed  this  plan  of  treatment,  especially 
in  the  hands  of  Kdnig,  who  reports  seventy  cases,  with  only  one  death 
(from  erysipelas).  There  are,  however,  \evy  cogent  arguments  to  be 
advanced  against  this  method  of  treatment ;  among  them  being  the 
fact  that  at  this  early  age  the  soft  parts  of  the  lip  are  extremely 
lacerable,  that  clnldi'en  only  a  few  days  old  bear  the  loss  of  even  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  very  badly,  that  in  all  but  tlie  slightest  clefts 
the  operation  is  of  some  severity,  and  that  in  these  slight  cases  there 
is  no  urgent  call  for  its  performance  ;  moreover,  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  feeding  of  these  children  have  been  much 
exaggerated. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  not  to 
attempt  to  close  the  labial  fissure  at  too  early  an  age.  The  great 
majority  of  British  surgeons  prefei",  with  good  i-eason,  to  defer  the 
operation  until  the  sixth  week  at  the  earliest.  In  general  terms  it  may- 
be laid  down  that  the  best  time  for  this  operation  to  be  undertaken  is 
from  the  sixth  week  to  the  sixth  month — i.e.  before  the  disturbances 
of  teething  supervene.     The  slighter  the  fissure  the  earlier  can  the 
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oj)eratioii  be  performed  ;  the  greater  the  deformity  the  greater,  of 
course,  will  be  tiie  risk  of  operative  treatment.  lu  all  cases  the 
vitality  of  the  child  and  the  extent  of  the  deformity  will  be  our  best 
guides  in  determining  when  the  operation  may  be  undertaken.  In 
severe  cases,  especially  in  extensive  doubU^  hare-lip,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  wait  at  least  until  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  should  any  morbid  condition 
of  the  mouth  or  nose  be  present — as  aphtho\is  stomatitis,  nasal 
catarrh,  etc. — it  is  needful  to  cure  this  before  proceeding  to  operative 
treatment. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the  difficulty  of  administering 
food  to  the  infant  suffering  from  hare-lip,  and  even  cleft  palate,  has 
been  by  some  surgeons  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  but  this  is  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  can  be  overcome  by 
careful  nursing.  If  the  fissure  be  confined  to  the  lip,  and  be  not  too 
wide,  tlie  child  can  take  the  Ijreast  if  the  nipple  is  of  good  size  ;  if 
wider  and  complicated  witli  cleft  palate,  an  extra  large  teat  provided 
with  a  large  perforation  will  in  many  cases  enable  the  child  to  drink 
fi'om  the  bottle.  In  the  worst  cases  feeding  l)y  means  of  a  spoon 
must  be  resorted  to.  In  spoon-feeding  it  is  essential  that  the  child's 
head  be  well  thrown  back,  and  that  the  milk  be  dropped  into  the 
pharynx.  Unless  this  be  done  carefully  there  is  risk  of  the  cliild 
dying  of  starvation. 

The  treatment  of  hare-lipi  must  be  operative  ;  no  amelioration  of 
the  condition  can  occur  without  operative  treatment,  the  reverse 
rather  is  the  case,  the  cleft  tending  to  become  more  marked  as  age 
advances.  There  are  numberless  methods  and  modifications  of 
operative  procedures  employed  by  various  surgeons  for  the  cure  of 
hare-lip.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  the  general  principles  which 
should  underlie  the  treatment  of  the  condition,  and  briefly  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  more  generally  useful  methods. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  must  be  accurately  pared,  the  raw  surfaces 
brouglit  into  immediate  apposition,  and  retained  by  sutures  until 
such  time  as  primary  union  can  occur.  Accurate  suturing  of  the 
mucous  edges  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  of  the  skii 
margins,  for  in  those  unfortunate  cases  in  which  primary  union 
does  not  occur,  it  will  nearly  always  be  found  that  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  recently  glued  surfaces  has  commenced  on  tiie 
deep  or  mucous  aspect  of  the  lip.  It  is,  therefore,  of  prime 
importance  to  insert  carefully  the  sutures  uniting  the  raw  margins 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  for  this  purpose  eversion  of  the  lip 
js  usually  required.  Union  by  liist  intention  must  be  obtained  if 
possible,  as  secondary  union,  when  it  does  occur,  leaves  unsightly 
scarring.  Should  no  union  occui-,  the  child  is,  of  course,  in  a  worse 
position  than  before  the  operation.  The  red  margins  of  the  lip 
must  be  accurately  sutured,  so  that  they  may  be  exactly  in  a  straight 
line  after  healing  has  occurred.  As,  however,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  notched  depi-cssion  in  the  lij)  as  a 
p  * 
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result  of  the  operation,  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against  this  by 
leaving  a  slight  projection  at  the  free  margin  of  the  lip  after  suture 
has  been  performed.  This  prominence  always  disappears  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  The 
lip  must  always  be  freely  separated  from  the  alveolus,  so  that  no 
tension  may  exist  after  tJie  sutures  have  been  tied. 

Operation  for  single  liare-lip. — Of  the  numberless  opera- 
tive procedures  which  are  associated  with  the  names  of  their  inven- 
tors, it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  three  of  the  best,  one  or 
other  of  which  will  be  found  applicable  in  almost  any  case  of  single 
hare-lip. 

Nelaton's  method  (Fig.  731). — This  procedure  is  only  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  somewhat  unusual  cases  in  which  the  fissure  does  not 


Fig.  731.— Nelaton's  Operation  for  Single  Hare-lip.    (From  Treves  s  "  Operative  Surgery.") 

extend  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  the  lip,  but  ends  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  nostril.  An  incision  of  the  shape  of  a  reversed  V  is 
made  above  and  around  the  apex  of  the  notch,  which  is  then  pulled 
downwards  so  that  the  /^-shaped  wound  becomes  diamond-shaped  ()• 
The  raw  surfaces  of  opposite  sides  are  then  approximated  by  suture. 
As  a  result  there  is  left  in  the  place  of  the  notch  a  projection  at  the 
red  margin  of  the  lip.  This,  however,  disappears  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  at  the  latest.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  procedure 
none  of  the  tissue  of  the  lip  is  cut  away,  there  is  thus  no  loss  of 
substance.    This  is  an  obvious  advantage. 

I  very  seldom  employ  Nelaton's  method  as  a  primary  operation 
in  cases  of  hare-lip,  but  frequently  make  use  of  it  in  instances  in 
which  an  unsightly  notch  is  left  at  the  lip  margin  after  an  operation 
for  hare-lip  has  been  performed  by  some  other  method.  In  such 
cases,  and  they  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  deformity  may  with 
much  ease  and  safety  be  removed  by  the  performance  of  In  elaton's 
operation. 

Rose's  method  (Fig.  732). — When  the  two  margins  of  the  cleft  are 
more  or  less  symmetrical,  this  method  will  be  found  to  be  simple  of 
execution,  and  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  A  very  fine  sharp 
knife  is  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  or  in  fissures  extending  into 
the  nostril  as  high  as  convenient ;  a  downward  cut  is  now  made  on 
each  side  with  its  convexity  directed  away  from  the  cleft  edges, 
until  the  red  margin  of  the  lip  is  encountered.  At  this  point  the 
knife  is  then  inverted,  and  made  to  cut  inwards  and  somewliat 
upwards  into  the  cleft.    The  cut  surfaces  are  now  sutured,  and  a 
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slight  projection  at  the  margin  of  the  lip  remains  for  some  timi^, 
but  eventually  disappears.  This  procedure  results  admirably  in  about 
70  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  single  hai^e-lip.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  advantage  of  a  concave  incision  was  pointed  out  by  Syjiie. 

Miraidt's  method  (Fig.  733). — There  are  certain  cases^  however, 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  methods  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory 
result.  I  refer  to  those  clefts  in  which  the  gap  is  extensive  and 
wide,  and  more  pai'ticularly  to  those  in  which  the  margins  of  the 
fissure  are  of  difierent  lengths  and  very  unequally  curved.  For  all 
such  cases  (about  30  per  cent,  in  numb(^r)  tlie  metliod  of  Mirault 
is  very  serviceable. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  733  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to 
paring  the  edges,  a  tiap  is  formed  comprising  the  lower  third  of  the 
external  margin  of  the  cleft,  and  that  the  opposite  (mesial) 
margiir  of  the  cleft  is  pared  angularly,  so  that  the  flap  may  be 
accurately  applied  to  it.  If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  Hap 
sufficiently  Heshy  and  substantial,  this  method  will  be  found  to  yield 
excellent  results. 

Several  complicated  and  extensive  procedures  are  described  in 
works  on  operati\  e  surgery ;  but  it  will  be  found  that,  provided 
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Fig.  732. — Mr.  W.  Rose's  Metliod  of  i  ipiTatioii  for  Siugle  Hare-liii.  lu  a  the  line  of  incision  is 
sliown  with  its  convexity  directed  away  from  the  sides  of  the  cleft.  The  obliquely-dinscted 
upward  and  inward  incision  is  in  the  figure  represented  rather  too  long  and  too  oliliqnc-. 
In  E  tlie  margins  are  brought  togetlier  by  sutures  of  silkwunii  ■j:ni.  (Slightly  inndilinl  fi  i'in 
Rose  on  '■  H.ire-lip  and  Cleft  I'alati'.") 

the  soft  parts  are  freely,  and  in  severe  c;ises  of  hare-lip  extensively, 
separated  from  the  bone,  so  as  to  enable  the  raw  margins  of  the 
cleft  to  be  sutured  without  tension,  the  cases  are  very  few  indeed 
in  which  either  Hose's  or  Mirault's  method  cannot  be  satisfactoi-ily 
employed. 

Og>or:ili<>ii  loi-  4l4»iihl4>  tiare-lip. — In  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  Rose's  method  (Fig.  73-i)  answers 
admirably.  The  outer  margin  of  each  cleft  is  pared,  as  in  the 
operation  for  single  hare-lip.  The  central  portion,  always  deficient 
in  size,  is  pared  laterally,  so  that  it  becomes  V-shaped.  Sutures  are 
then  inserted,  and  the  line  of  union  has  the  Y  sliaj^e  shown  in  the 
figure.  A  modification  of  Mirault  s  method,  perfoi'med  on  eacli 
side  with  thick  Haps,  whicli  meet  under  the  central  piece,  to  whose 
p  *  1 
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pared  lower  margin,  as  well  as  to  one  another,  they  are  sutured,  has 
in  my  hands  yielded  even  better  results. 

In  double  hare-lip  complicated  by  protrusion  forwards  of  the  os 
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Fig.  V33.— Mirault's  Metliod  of  Operation  for  Single  Hare-Ii],i. 
A  shows  the  line  of  incision,  e,  the  raw  surfaces  with  the  Hap  on  the  outer  side,  c,  the  margins 
liroughr  together  and  united  by  suture. 

incisivum,  which  in  such  cases  is  attached  to  the  vomer,  before  any 
operation  for  suturing  the  cleft  mai-gins  can  be  undertaken  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  prominence.  There  are  two  chief  methods 
of  treating  this  projection. 

The  majority  of  Continental  and  a  now  increasing  number  of 
British  surgeons  advise  the  forcing  back  of  the  os  incisivum  into 
position  after  fracturing  the  vomer  ;  or  better,  after  subperiosteal 
incision  of  the  vomer  and  cartilaginous  septum,  because  fracturing 
the  vomer  not  infrequently  means  fracturing  the  ethmoid,  possibly 
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Fig.  734. — Mr.  W.  Rose's  Method  of  Operation  for  Doulile  Hare-lip.  The  central  shrunken 
portion  is  pared  laterally,  so  tliat  it  becomes  V-shaped.  Eaeh  outer  margin  is  treated  as  in 
the  operation  for  single  hare-lip.  b  represents  the  margins  brought  together  and  united 
by  suture.    (Slightly  mudilied  from  Rose  on  "  Hare-lip  and  Cleft  Palate.") 

at  the  base  of  the  skull.  When  the  bone  has  been  replaced,  the 
tissures  in  the  lip  can  then  be  sutured,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
cosmetic  effect  is  much  better,  that  the  normal  shape  of  the  jaw  is 
maintained,  that  the  lip  is  kept  in  position  and  prevented  from 
receding,  and  that  the  patient  can  in  after-life  use  his  own  central 
incisor  teeth. 

These  presumed  advantages  disappear,  however,  when  we  examine 
closely  into  the  question.    The  most  perfect  cosmetic  result  is,  I  am 
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convinced,  seen  in  cases  in  whicli  tli":!  os  incisiviim  has  been  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  plate  bearing  artificial  incisors,  fitted  by 
a  skilled  dental  surgeon.  In  such  a  case  the  patient  can  bite 
firmly  with  these  efficient  substitutes,  a  thing  he  cannot  do  after 
replacement  of  the  os  incisivum,  which  is  invariably,  even  years 
after  the  operatioji,  more  or  less  movaljle.  Again,  replacement 
of  the  bone  necessarily  implies  rotation,  as  Ferguson  pointed  out, 
though  many  deny  the  fact.  The  result  of  this  rotation  is 
that  tlie  central  incisor  teeth  (usually  faultily  developed)  project 
backwards  instead  of  vertically  downwards,  and  are,  therefore, 
equally  useless  and  unsightly.  A  point  of  perhaps  even  greate)- 
importance  is  the  fact  that  tlie  os  incisivum,  forcibly  replaced 
between  the  upper  jaw  bones  and  there  retained  in  situ,  acts  as  a- 
wedge,  tending  to  separate  the  latter,  and  thus  to  maintain  the 
width  of  the  cleft  in  the  palate.  After  removal  of  the  os  incisivum 
it  is  usiially,  if  not  invaiialjly,  perceptible  that  the  palatal  cleft  tends 
to  become  narrower,  and  this  diminution  in  width  renders  its 
subsequent  closure  an  easier  and  more  satisfactory  undertaking.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  probably  the  better  course  to  remove  in 
every  case  the  protruding  os  incisivum  l>efore  suturing  the  labial 
fissures.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  the  os  incisivum  by  bone  forceps, 
whicli  sever  its  attachment  to  the  vomer,  a  few  days  before  inider- 
taking  the  sutui'e  of  tlie  lip.  A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  weight 
of  the  authority  of  Ferguson,  almost  all  British  surgeons  were  in 
favour  of  removing  the  os  incisivum  when  (as  usual)  it  formed  a 
protrusion.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  strong  reaction  in  favour 
of  its  retention.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  before  long, 
when  the  disadvantages  of  its  retention  liave  been  fully  appreciated, 
British  surgeons  will  return  to  the  original  and  radical  measurr 
advocated  by  Ferguson.  I  have  lately  had  the  oppoi'tunity  of 
seeing  four  adults,  in  whom  the  ossa  incisiva  had  been  rej)laced  in 
infancy.  In  three  out  of  the  four  there  was  distinct  mobility  of 
the  segment,  and  though  in  the  fourth  case  the  mobility  was  on 
examination  scarcely  perceptible,  the  patient  assured  me  that  he 
felt  the  part  weak,  mobile,  and  useless  for  biting  anything  but  the 
softest  food.  In  three  cases  the  incisors  projected  backwards,  in  the 
fourth  case  they  were  almost  normal  in  direction.  In  all  they  wen- 
either  absent  or  deficient  in  size,  stunted,  and  smaller  than  the  lateral 
incisor.s.  One  p.atient  asked  whether  the  segment  could  not  be 
removed  ;  two  of  the  remaining  three  were  willing  to  undergo  any 
opei'ation,  provided  they  could  obtain  firm  fixation  of  the  segment, 
the  mobility  of  which  caused  them  much  annoyance. 

Slight  clefts  of  the  lip  in  j'oung  infants  may  readily  be  sutured 
without  the  admiiiiistration  of  an  anaesthetic.  In  more  severe  cases 
angestliesia  is  necessary,  and  due  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  lilood  into  the  air-passages. 

Arti>i'-troatiii<>i>t  »f  liai-c-li|>. — A  point  of  great  moment  is 
to  have  the  little  patient  most  carefully  watched  for  several  hours 
after  the  operation,  in  oi-der  to  prevent  what  is  quite  a  distinct 
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danger — viz.  death  from  asphyxia.  Several  factors  unite  in  tending 
to  render  difficult  the  respiration  :  the  swelling  and  the  tension 
of  the  often  tightly  sutured  upper  lip,  the  flattening  of  the  nose, 
with  perhaps  partial  closure  of  the  nostrils  and  the  blocking  of  the 
nasal  passages  with  dried  blood  or  mucus.  The  danger  is  to  be 
obviated  by  either  depressing  or  everting  the  lower  lip,  so  as  to 
increase  the  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  mouth  ;  no 
instriiment  performs  this  manoeuvre  as  satisfactorily  as  the  finger 
of  the  nurse. 

The  child  must  be  carefully  fed  with  a  spoon  or  a  drinking-cup 
with  a  long  spout,  special  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the 
fluid  food  from  touching  the  upper  lip. 

Regarding  the  time  for  removal  of  the  sutures,  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  in  too  long  rather  than  to  remove  them  too  soon.  I 
always  employ  strong  horsehair  or  fine-drawn  gut,  and  do  not 
remove  them  until  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  before  which  time 
the  child  can  usually  take  the  breast.  Hare-lip  pins  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use.  They  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
Accurate  sutiiring  of  the  pared  margins  of  the  fissure  is  amply 
sufficient. 

Cleft  palate.  Varieties. — This  is  a  congenital  malformation 
of  the  palate,  due  to  partial  or  total  failure  of  union  between  the 
palatal  segments  of  the  maxillary  processes.  When  the  cleft 
extends  forwards  beyond  the  maxillary  palatal  processes  it  may 
traverse  any  of  the  intermaxillary  sutures.  It  lies,  however,  com- 
monly between  the  endo-  and  meso-gnathion,  much  less  frequently 
is  it  meso-exognathic,  and  almost  never  inter-endognathic  —  i.e. 
between  the  two  segments  of  the  os  incisivum. 

Perforations  of  the  palate  are  frequently  caused  by  disease, 
e.specially  syphilis,  and  much  less  frequently  tuberculosis.  To  such 
conditions,  however,  we  must  not  apply  the  term  cleft  palate. 

Of  other  congenital  defects  of  the  palate,  one  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  which  one  or  two  small  vertical  clefts  may  be  seen  in 
the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  tongue. 
This  condition  is  very  rare,  but  I  have  recently  met  with  it  in  two 
members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  palato- 
glossus in  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  having  a  separate  mucous 
investment.  A  more  remarkable  condition  is  the  presence  of  a 
congenital  oval  hole,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  and  unassociated  with  other  defect. 

Extent  of  the  cleft. — To  return  to  the  subject  of  cleft  palate. 
The  extent  of  the  cleft  may  vary  from  a  bifid  uvula  (Fig.  735,  a)  to 
an  extensive  fissure  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  soft  and 
hard  palate,  extending  anteriorly  through  the  alveolus  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  os  incisivum,  to  end  in  a  single  or  double  fissui'e  of 
the  lip  (Fig.  735,  d).  Between  these  two  extremes  any  intermediate 
condition  may  be  encountered.  We  may  thus  find  a  partial  or  com- 
plete cleft  of  tiie  soft  palate  alone,  without  fissure  of  the  hard  palate 
(Fig.  735,  b).    In  rare  cases  the  hard  palate,  alveolus,  and  lip  are 
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lissured,  the  soft  palate  being  undivided.  Clefts  confined  to  the 
hard  palate  alone  are  almost  unknown. 

Behind  tlie  anterior  palatine  c;in;il  the  cleft  is  nsnally  spoken  of 


Fig.  733.— Fuur  Vaiiela-s  of  Llt-tt  I';ilate. 
A  shows  a  very  .sli.sht  degree  of  cleft  palate— m  fact,  \vv\  little  more  tlian  bihility  of  uvula ; 
B,  a  case  of  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  ;  c,  a  more  extensive  cleft,  involving  the  whole  ot  the 
soft  and  the  posteiinr  third  of  the  hard  palate  ;  the  vomer  is  indicated  in  this  drawing. 
r>,  complete  cleft  of  hard  and  soft  palate,  with  double  alveolar  liare-lip ;  the  vomer  is 
distinctly  seen  unattached  to  either  margin  of  the  cleft ;  the  os  incisiv'um  is  somewhat 
protruded. 

as  a  me.sial  one ;  in  front  of  this  oritice  the  cleft  diverges  outwards  on 
one  or  both  sides  as  it  passes  forwards  to  involve  the  alveolus.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cleft  is  usually  situated 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  The  septum  of  the  nose  in 
cleft  palate,  descending  in  the  mesial  line,  approaches,  but  more 
commonly  does  not  become  adherent  to  either  margin  of  the  cleft. 
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Frequently,  however,  the  septum  becomes  attached  to  one  of  the 
margins  of  the  pahital  fissure  (usually  to  that  of  the  right  side), 
this  condition  being  commonly  found  in  conjunction  with  left-sided 
unilatei-al  alveolar  hare-lip. 

Symptoms. — These  deformities  cause  much  inconvenience, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  free  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  nasal  chambers.  Speech  is  rendered 
indistinct,  laborious,  nasal,  and  unpleasant.  Swallowing  is  much 
interfered  with,  and  fluids  often  regurgitate  through  the  nose. 

A  child  with  a  complete  palatal  cleft  is  incapable  of  taking  the 
breast.  Careful  feeding  by  hand  is  therefore  essential  for  the 
nutrition  of  such  an  infant.  Several  devices  may  be  employed  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  The  mother's  milk  may  be  drawn  olf  by  a 
breast-pump  and  administered  to  the  child,  either  by  means  of  a 
bottle  furnished  with  a  long  broad  indiarubber  teat,  which  has  a 
large  opening,  whence  the  milk  may  run  slowly  without  any  suction 
on  the  child's  part,  or  it  may  be  given  to  the  infant  by  means  of  a 
spoon.  In  either  case  the  Huid  must  be  dropped  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  child's  head  being  always  during  the 
administration  of  food  thrown  well  backwards.  Unless  the  greatest 
care  be  taken,  the  child  will  in  all  probability  die  from  malnutrition. 
In  few  cases,  thei'efore,  is  a  really  intelligent  and  conscientious  nurse 
more  requii-ed. 

In  many  cases  nature's  attempt  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  deformity  may  be  noticed.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  are 
approximated  during  deglutition,  and  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall 
is  drawn  forwards  to  assist  in  narrowing  the  entrance  to  the  naso- 
pharynx. 

Treafment  of  cleft  palate  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

cleft  palate  can  only  prove  fatal  in  the  infant  whose  nutrition,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  administration  of  food  which  it  occasions,  is 
thereby  endangered.  In  the  infant  the  cleft  is  by  almost  all 
surgeons  rightly  deemed  inoperable.  In  the  child  after  the  age  of 
two  years  the  chief  importance  of  the  malformation  is  the  defect  of 
speech  which  it  occasions. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  cleft  palate  it  is  advisable  to 
endeavour  to  close  the  cleft  by  suture,  but  in  many  instances  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  in  whole,  or  much  more 
frequently  in  part,  before  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained.  The 
result  of  the  most  carefully  executed  operation  may  be  unfortunate  ; 
thus,  after  the  best  endeavours  of  the  surgeon,  the  sutured  edges 
may  be  torn  asunder  by  vomiting  after  the  anajsthetic,  or  by  pro- 
longed coughing,  or  for  some  obscure  reason  they  may  utterly  fail 
to  unite.  In  such  a  case,  though  sloughing  of  the  flaj^s  is  almost 
never  observed,  it  is  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  paring  of  the 
edges  preliminary  to  suture,  the  cleft  of  necessity  has  been  increased 
in  width.  It  is  well  further  to  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  the 
closure  of  the  cleft  in  no  way  remedies  the  defective  articulation. 
The  fissured  soft  palate  is  always  more  or  less  deficient  in  other 
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respects.  Even  after  a  successful  operation  the  formerly  cleft,  but 
now  united,  palate  is  still  unable  to  act  as  a  thoroughly  efficient 
partition,  completely  shutting  olf  comnuuiication  between  the  mouth 
cavity  and  the  naso  pharynx. 

All  that  the  operation  can  accomplish  is  to  jilace  the  patient  in 
the  position  of  one  who  can  l)e  educated  to  articulate  fairly  naturally. 
The  training  to  speak  must  always  be  a  slow  and  wearisome  task, 
but  the  result  obtained  by  patient  endeavour  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  bestowed  ujion  it. 

The  operation  for  the  closure  of  a  palatal  cleft  has,  as  will  l)e 
easily  understood,  some  slight  mortality,  and  this  fact,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  considerations,  among  them  those  above- 
mentioned,  has  induced  some  few  surgeons  and  more  dental  surgeons 
to  dissuade  jiatients  from  undergoing  the  operation.  They  maintain 
tliat  a  iirm  obturator  connected  to  the  hard  palate  with  a  flexible 
part  for  the  soft  palate  yields  in  most  cases  a  faii-ly  satisfactory 
result.  It  is  undeniable  that  every  now  and  then  one  meets  with  a 
cleft  so  wide,  a  palatal  arch  so  low,  and  jjalatal  structures  so  thin 
and  ill  developed,  that  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  obtain  union 
between  the  edges  of  the  fissure.  This  may  also  be  the  case  in 
f)atients  in  whom  operative  measures  have  been  undertaken,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  and  have  proved  quite  unsuccessful.  In  such  cases 
the  surgeon  may  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  wearing  of  a  well-con- 
structed obturator  will  be  the  best  treatment  for  his  patient. 

Still,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  such  cases  foi'iu  but  a 
small  fraction  of  all  examples  of  cleft  palate.  Whenever  possible, 
operative  treatment,  having  for  its  object  the  complete  and  permanent 
closure  of  the  cleft,  should  be  undertaken.  In  this  connection 
several  points  present  themselves  for  consideration.  Of  prime 
importance  is  the  cjuestion  :  At  vjhaf  age  should  the  operation,  be 
performed  ?  It  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  that,  whilst  it  is  never 
wise  to  operate  upon  a  child  under  three  years  of  age,  the  time  of 
election  is  from  this  age  up  to  six  years.  However  severe  and 
complicated  the  case  may  be,  no  advantage  can  accrue  from  post- 
poning the  operation  longer  than  the  sixth,  or  at  the  very  outside 
limit,  the  eighth  year.  The  vast  majority  of  all  cases  should  be 
submitted  to  operation  between  the  third  and  sixth  years  of  life,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  shorter  and  narrower  the  cleft,  the 
higlier  the  arch  of  the  palate,  the  more  vigorous  the  child,  the  earlier 
may  the  operation  be  }>erformed  and  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  its 
result.  Should  the  cleft  implicate  both  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 
suture  of  both  should  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  uniting  each  singly  at  a  separate  sitting. 

OpoB-atioEis  for  <>left  palate.  —  Two  terms  in  common  use 
need  explanation — uranojjlasty,  signifying  the  operation  for  closure 
of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  jialate  ;  staphyloraphy,  denoting  the  uniting 
of  the  margins  of  the  fissure  of  the  soft  p>alate.  When  the  cleft 
involves  both  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  uranoplasty  and  staphyl- 
oraphy are  to  be  performed  at  the  same  time. 
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Staphyloraphy.  —  The  patient  being  anaesthetised,  preferably 
with  chloroform,  is  placed  on  his  back  with  the  head  dorsi-liexed — • 
i.e.  over-extended.  The  margins  of  the  cleft  are  now  made  tense  by 
traction  on  the  fissured  uvula,  and  are  pared  from  before  backwards,  so 
us  to  pi-esent  two  raw  edges,  particular  care  being  taken  to  ensure  the 
due  paring  of  the  anterior  angle  of  the  cleft.  The  halves  of  the  soft 
palate  must  now  be  united  by  sutures  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  accurate  apposition  without  undue  tension,  which  would 
naturally  interfere  with  their  permanent  union.  In  narrow  clefts 
of  small  extent  the  sutures  may  be  tied  as  soon  as  they  are  passed, 
and  the  margins  brought  together  without  causing  undue  tension. 

Jn  more  extensive  fissures,  longitudinal  incisions  (Fig.  736)  will 
often  be  required  before  the  sutures  can  be  tied.  These  incisions  are 
to  be  made  on  each  side  of  and  pai'allel  to  the  margins  of  the  cleft, 
and  siiould  extend  from  the  most  anterior  suture  in  the  soft  palate 


Fig.  73C.— Stapliyloi-ajihy.  (Lbbker.) 


backwards  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  so  as  to  lie  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  hamular  process,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the 
posterior  palatine  artery.  These  lateral  incisions,  when  employed, 
should  be  made  after  the  sutures  have  been  passed  and  loosely  tied, 
the  latter  can  then  be  drawn  tight,  as  all  tension  should  be  relieved 
if  the  incisions  have  been  properly  performed.  If,  however,  in  spite 
of  free  lateral  incisions  there  still  remains  a  distinct  amount  of 
tension  when  the  sutures  are  tied,  it  is  well  to  introduce  a  slender- 
pointed  raspatory  through  the  incision,  and  with  it  to  detach  the 
muscular  and  tendinous  structures  from  the  hamular  process  (Treves). 
This  procedure  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
methods  of  division  of  the  levator  and  tensor  palati  muscles  re- 
commended by  Ferguson  and  Pollock. 

Uranoplasty. — Three  o])erative  measures  for  closure  of  the  cleft 
in  the  hard  palate  may  be  mentioned  :  (1)  Langenbeck's  (2)  Dieifen- 
bach's,  and  (3)  Davies-Colley's. 

(1)  Langenbeck's  operation  is  the  method  almost  exclusively 
practised  at  the  present  time.    In  this  procedure  muco-periosteal  flaps 
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are  detached  from  the  liard  palate  and  are  united  by  suture,  tension 
being  relieved  by  means  of  lateral  incisions.  It  is  usually  advisable, 
when  the  cleft  is  wide,  not  to  pare  the  edges,  as  this  involves  an  un- 
necessary loss  of  tissues,  ah-eady  very  spare  in  amount  {vide  infra). 

Lateral  incisions,  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  are 
made  on  each  side  parallel  to  the  cleft,  and  half  way  between 
it  and  the  alveolus.  Through  these  incisions,  which  must  go 
down  to  the  bone,  a  blunt  curved  j^eriosteum  elevator  or  raspa- 
tory is  inserted,  and  by  its  aid  the  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
osteum are  peeled  off  the  subjacent  bone  l)etween  the  incision 
and  the  margin  of  the  cleft.  A  muco- periosteal  Hap  is  thus 
formed  on  each  side,  free  laterally,  but  attached  anteriorly  and 
l)osterior]y.  The  only  place  where  this  detachment  presents  any 
real  difficulty  is  at  the  junction  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  where 
the  scissors  are  employed  to  cut  through  the  attachment  of  the 
soft  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate.  The  Haps  can 
now  be  readily  brought  together  and  retained  by  sutures. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  the  Haps  sufficiently  free  that  they  even 
overlap  somewhat  when  brought  together  in  the  middle  line.  If  the 
margins  of  the  cleft  have  not  been  pared  this  is  the  more  necessaiy, 
as  to  ensure  union  the  margins  of  the  cleft  must  be  everted 
preparatory  to  suturing,  in  order  that  raw  surface  may  touch  raw 
surface. 

(2)  In  Dieffenbach's  operation,  after  paring  the  margins  of  the 
cleft,  lateral  incisions  are  to  l>e  made  as  in  Langenbeck's  operation ;  into 
eacli  lateral  incision  a  chisel  is  insei'ted  and  made  to  cut  through  the 
hard  j^alate,  until  it  presents  in  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 
Each  segment  of  the  palate  included  between  the  cleft  and  the 
incision  is  now  prised  by  the  chisel  inwards,  until  the  two  meet 
in  the  middle  line,  when  the  freshened  luargins  of  the  cleft  are 
united  by  suture. 

(3)  Davies-Colley  has  described*  a  new  method  of  dealing 
with  clefts  of  the  hard  palate.  A  flaji,  somewhat  triangular  in 
shape,  composed  of  the  muco-periosteum  of  the  wider  side  of 
the  cleft  palate,  is  dissected  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  attached 
posteriorly  by  its  base  to  the  junction  of  hard  and  soft  palate, 
whilst  its  sides  and  apex  are  free.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
palate  a  raw  surface  is  prepared  to  receive  this  by  elevating  a 
muco-periosteal  Hap,  formed  by  an  incision  crescentic  in  shape,  and 
with  its  convexity  directed  towards  the  teeth  of  its  own  side  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  be  folded  as  on  a  liinge  into  the  cleft,  and  there 
fixed  by  sutui'es  to  the  opposite  side.  This  tlap  presents  its  raw 
sui  face  towards  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  tirst-mentioned  flap 
is  now  moved  across  the  cleft,  so  that  its  raw  surface  is  in  apposition 
to  the  similar  surface  of  the  other  flap,  and  retained  in  situ  by 
suture.  Thus  a  muco-periosteal  band  of  two  thicknesses  bridges 
aci-oss  the  gap  with  a  mucous  surface  towards  both  the  oral  and 
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nasal  chambers  and  the  two  raw  surfaces  applied  to  one  another. 
This  operation  is  applicable  only  to  clefts  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
usually  leaves  a  foramen  anteriorly.  It  will  rarely  be  required,  as 
its  chief  use  apparently  is  in  clefts  considered  too  wide  to  bridge 
across  by  the  usual  method.  Undoubtedly  Langenbeck's  operation 
is  the  one  indicated  in  almost  every  case,  and  certainly  it  yields  the 
best  results. 

After-treatment. — No  food  is  to  be  given  until  all  vomiting 
has  ceased  ;  let  milk  alone  be  given  for  the  first  three  days.  Talking 
must  be  forbidden.  Let  the  mouth  be  washed  out  after  each 
administration  of  food  with  a  mild  antiseptic  lotion.  The  sutures 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  fourteenth  day,  or  later.  Inter- 
ference with,  and  even  inspection  of,  the  wound  during  the  first 
week  is  most  inadvisable. 

INJURIES   OF  MOUTH,   PALATE,  TONGUE,  TONSIL, 
AND  PHARYNX. 

Injuries  of  these  regions  are  frequently  met  with,  and  present 
cei'tain  distinctive  features,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts. 
This  vascularity  is  a  disadvantage,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  cause 
profuse  lijemorrhage  ;  it  has,  however,  the  great  corresponding 
advantage  that  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  may  here  heal  with  a 
rapidity  and  certainty  imknown  in  most  other  regions  of  the  body. 

Injuries  of  the  lips. — Contusions  are  very  common,  and  it  is 
notewortliy  that  the  bruising,  ecchymosis  and  consequent  swelling  are 
much  more  apparent  on  the  mucous  aspect  of  the  lip,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  more  lax  and  tenderer  surface  is  in  these  injuries  forced 
against  the  teeth  and  jaws. 

Wounds  of  the  lip  may  be  classified  into  those  causing  incomplete 
division  of  the  structures  of  the  lip,  those  completely  cutting  through 
the  lip,  and  tliose  accompanied  by  loss  of  substance.  With  regard 
to  the  two  former  varieties,  whilst  gaping  of  the  wound  will  in  both 
instances  require  careful  appi^oximation  of  the  edges  by  suture,  in  tlie 
first  the  coronary  artery  will  often  escape  division,  in  the  second  it  must 
of  necessity  be  divided  if,  as  is  usual,  the  wound  be  perpendicular 
to  the  margin  of  the  lip.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coronary 
artery  in  the  lip  may  be  severed  by  forcible  pressure  against  the 
teeth,  and  give  rise  to  profuse  bleeding,  without  one  drop  of  blood 
escaping  from  the  mouth  externally.  This  is  often  seen  in  drunken 
patients,  who  may  thus  swallow  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the 
lijemorrhage  being  doubtless  increased  by  suction  of  the  lip.  The 
coronary  artery  may  be  ligated,  but  usually  careful  suture  of  the 
wound  suffices  to  arrest  any  further  bleeding.  Wounds  with  loss  of 
substance  are  usually  the  result  of  gunshot  injuries  or  of  bites,  and 
the  resulting  deformity  will  often  require  to  be  remedied  by  a  plastic 
operation. 

Burns  of  the  •  lips  may  be  caused  by  contact  with  corrosive 
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and  caustic  fluids.  When  situated  externally,  tlie  presumption  is  iu 
favour  of  their  being  due  to  intentional  injury,  such  as  vitriol 
throwing  ;  when  confined  to  the  mucous  surface  they  are  usually  the 
result  of  a  suicidal  attempt.  Such  injuries  may  lead  to  an  acquired 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  mouth. 

Injuries  of  the  mouth. — The  cavity  of  the  mouth  may  )te  laid 
open  l)y  a  wound  severing  the  tissues  from  without  inwards  ;  such 
an  injury  will  require  accurate  suturing  of  both  skin  and  mucous 
edges.  The  cheek  may  also  Ije  penetrated  from  within  outwards  in 
children  who  fall  with  a  toy  or  the  end  of  a  stick  in  their  mouths. 
In  two  such  instances  I  have  known  death  from  tetanus  to  occur. 
In  a  similar  way  the  palate  and  pharynx  may  be  injured.  Burns 
caused  by  the  accidental  reception  into  the  mouth  of  very  hot  fluids, 
such  as  sonp,  coffee,  etc.,  are  mostly  trivial  in  nature,  as  the  food  is 
immediately  rejected  ;  those  due  to  corrosive  and  caustic  sub.stances 
may  cause  sloughs  that,  being  cast  off,  leave  I'aw  surfaces,  the 
healing  of  which  will  give  rise  to  marked  cicatricial  contraction  in 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Injuries  of  the  tongue.  Burns  and  sc:il<ls. — Those  wliich 
are  due  to  taking  too  hot  food  ai'e  not  serious  ;  tliey  cause  a  few  minutes' 
sevei'e  pain,  a  few  hours'  smarting  and  soreness,  and  then  everything 
returns  to  the  normal  condition.  Mel  boracis  anrl  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash  (5j  to  5vj)  are  grateful  applications.  The  really  serious 
burns  are  sucli  as  are  due  to  corrosive  and  caustic  substances,  as  the 
caustic  alkalies  and  mineral  acids.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
injury  to  the  tongue  is  usually  remarkably  slight  compared  with 
that  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  resophagus,  the  thickness  of  its 
epithelial  covering  markedly  protecting  the  tongue.  When,  however, 
the  tongue  is  seveiely  involved,  sloughing  will  ensue,  leading  to 
cicatricial  adhesions,  which  seriously  impair  the  mobility  of  the 
organ. 

Scalds  of  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucosa  are  fairly  commonly  seen, 
caused  especially  hy  young  children  attempting  to  drink  out  of  the 
spout  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  In  these  cases,  that  wliich  causes 
the  injury  is  not  the  water,  of  which  none  usually  reaches  the  mouth, 
but  the  steam  which  gains  entrance  into  the  upper  air-passages. 
The  tongue  may  be  swollen  and  tender  for  a  time,  but  this  passes  off 
without  further  treatment  than  that  mentioned  above  for  slight 
burns  of  the  tongue.  The  entrance  of  the  steam  into  the  airqiassages 
gives  rise  frequently  to  a  severe  and  sudden  oedema  of  the  loose 
submucous  tissues  above  the  glottis,  the  so-called  oedema  glottidis, 
which  may  urgently  call  for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy. 

Stings  and  bites  of  insects— e._<7.  bees  or  wasps — when  received  by 
the  tongue  often  cause  rapid  and  serious  swelling  of  the  organ,  witli 
great  pain  and  marked  constitutional  disturbance.  Death,  how- 
ever, rarely  results,  though  for  some  time  the  acute  glossitis  which 
rapidly  ensues  upon  the  iiiHiction  of  the  sting  or  bite  appears  very 
alarming,  and  threatens  suffocation.  The  swelling  usually  disappears 
rapidly,  though  some  induration  may  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
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The  mouth  may,  in  the  ease  of  a  sting  of  the  tongue,  be  washed 
out  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  to  counteract  the  poison. 
Should  the  swelling  of  the  organ  be  extreme,  the  propriety  of  making 
longitudinal  incisions  into  the  tongue  to  aid  depletion  may  be  con- 
sidered. Such  are,  however,  very  rarely  needful.  Snake-bites  of 
the  tongue  are  almost  unknown  in  England,  except  in  the  case 
of  jugglers,  who  take  the  reptiles'  heads  into  their  mouths.  In  the 
bites  of  non-poisonous  snakes  the  symptoms  do  not  difler  much  fi-om 
those  of  stings  above  described.  In  the  very  rare  instances  of  l>ite 
of  the  tongue  from  a  venomous  reptile,  death  rapidly  ensues,  owing 
to  the  free  lymphatic  and  vascular  connections  of  the  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  tongue  may  be  due  to  stabs,  bullet  injuries,  or  to 
falls  and  blows  when  some  foreign  body  as  a  pipe-stem  is  in  the  mouth, 
but  far  more  frequently  they  are  caused  by  the  teeth,  either  in 
epileptic  or  apoj^lectic  seizures,  or  in  those  who  fall  or  receive  a  blow 
upon  the  chin  whilst  the  tongue  is  protruded.  In  such  cases  the 
protruding  tip  may  be  bitten  oil',  but  more  frequently  there  is 
only  partial  division  of  the  organ,  which  is  then  more  injured  on  its 
under  surface.  The  hsemorrliage  is  often  very  severe,  and  death  has 
occurred  in  rare  cases  from  this  cause.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the  injury  is  recovered 
from,  and  how  little  deformity  results. 

The  chief  complications  of  severe  wounds  of  the  tongue  are 
haemorrhage,  conditions  such  as  septic  pneumonia,  the  result  of  a 
septic  wound  in  the  moixth,  and  cicatricial  adhesions.  It  is  well 
here  to  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  hcemorrhnge  from  the  tongue. 
The  first  indication  is  to  arrest  it.  If,  as  is  usual,  the  wound 
be  near  the  tip,  this  is  an  easy  matter,  the  bleeding  vessel  being 
seen  without  difficulty,  and,  if  necessary,  ligated  in  the  wound. 
Quite  otherwise  may  be  the  condition  when  the  bleeding  vessel  is  far 
back  in  the  tongue.  In  such  a  case  an  anesthetic  should  be  given,  the 
tongue  be  drawn  well  out  of  the  mouth,  the  wound  being  enlai-ged, 
if  necessary,  in  oi'der  to  see  clearly  the  bleeding  vessel.  If  this  be 
an  artery  it  must  be  ligatured  in  situ  ;  if  the  hsemori'hage  be  merely 
venous,  closing  the  wound  flrmly  by  suture  will  usually  suffice  to 
arrest  further  bleeding.  A  good  light  and  thorough  removal  of  all 
clots  are  of  great  importance  in  this  searching  for  the  source  of  the 
haemorrhage. 

Secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  tongue  is  fortunately  raie 
(except  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  organ).  It  is  a  very  .serious 
complication.  In  such  cases  the  bleeding  point  may  not  be  dis- 
coverable in  the  sloughing  state  of  the  wound,  and  even  if  found  the 
vessel  may  be  too  much  softened  to  bear  a  ligature.  When  such  is 
the  case,  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  in  the  neck  will  be  the  safer 
course  to  pursue.  If,  as  may  happen  in  gunshot  wounds  involving 
the  tongue,  tonsil,  palate,  and  neighbouring  parts,  there  be  great 
doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  patient  be 
exhausted  by  one  or  more  attacks  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  it  will 
be  wise  to  ligature  the  external  or,  if  it  is  thought  possible  that  the 
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trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  may  be  injureil,  the  common  carotid 
artery. 

Ti-<*ati»eiBt  of  woiGiids  ol  the  tongue. — After  arrest  of 
hiemorrhage,  sutures  of  thick  horsehair  or  of  silkworm  gut  may  be 
employed  to  unite  the  divided  surfaces,  and  a  weak  antiseptic 
solution  may  Ijo  used  as  a  mouth  wash.  Ice  niay  be  sucked,  and  in 
cases  with  much  laceration  iodoform  may  be  dusted  on.  Wounds  of 
this  part  heal  with  remarkable  certainty. 

Among  foreign  bodies  in  the  tongue  may  be  mentioned  bullets, 
teeth,  broken  pieces  of  jaw  the  result  of  gunshot  injuiies,  broken 
pieces  of  clay  pipe-stems,  broken  fragments  of  teeth  the  result  of 
attempts  at  extraction  of  teeth,  fish  bones,  etc.  When  the  history  of 
the  case  suggests  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  tongue,  a  most 
careful  search  should  be  made  for  it.  It  may,  it  is  well  to  remeinber, 
be  deeply  embedded  in  the  suljstanceof  the  organ,  and  not  at  first  dis- 
coverable. If,  however,  the  wound  refuse  to  heal,  and  more  particu- 
larly if  secondary  lueinorrhage  occur,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
a  second  and  more  tlioi-ough  examination  under  anajsthesia.  Some- 
times an  inflammatory  induration  surrounds  the  foreign  body,  down 
to  which  a  sinus  leads,  or  acute  inflammation,  ending  in  suppuration, 
may  occur.  In  rare  cases  a  foreign  body  has  remained  encapsidated 
in  the  tongue  for  years,  but  this  is  a  most  exceptional  circumstance. 
The  rule  of  practice  always  to  be  followed  is  immediate  removal  of 
the  foreign  body,  when  the  wound  will  at  once  commence  to  heal. 
Severe  hajmorrhage  may  ensue  on  the  removal  of  the  offending  sub- 
stance, and  for  this  emergency  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared. 

Injuries  to  the  palate. — Much  that  has  been  said  above 
with  reference  to  injuries  of  mouth  and  tongue  from  corrosive 
and  caustic  fluids,  gunshot  injuries,  etc.,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  palate,  tonsil,  and  pharynx.  Injuries  of  the  liard  palate, 
when  severe,  are  usually  due  to  gunshot  wounds,  generally  of 
suicidal  intent.  In  such  cases  other  parts — e.g.  the  nose  and 
pharynx — will  be  involved  in  addition.  Should  the  wound  not  be 
fatal  it  will  leave  a  large  pei'f oration  in  the  hard  palate.  To  obviate 
this  as  far  as  possible,  every  portion  of  bone  and  mucous  membrane 
not  entirely  detached  from  the  hard  palate  must  be  replaced  and 
sutured  into  position.  In  such  cases  a  remarkable  amount  of 
success  will  often  attend  the  sui'geon's  efforts,  especially  if  an  anti 
septic  mouth  wash  be  freely  used,  which  will  much  diminish  the 
tendency  to  the  development  of  septic  periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
palate. 

The  soft  })alate  may  lie  wounded  by  punctures  from  tisli  bones  or 
splinters  of  bone  taken  in  the  bolus  of  food.  These  bones  may  stick 
in  the  palate  and  cause  much  discomfort ;  their  i-emoval  is,  however, 
a  very  easy  matter,  and  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  patient.  In 
certain  cases  a  localised  blood  extravasation  (hiematoma)  of  the  palate 
may  thus  be  caused ;  more  rarely  abscess  may  ensue.  Snuxll  punctured 
wounds  of  the  palate  heal  without  deformity,  but  lai'ger  wounds 
penetrating  the  whole  thickness  of  the  palate,  owing  to  their  tendency 
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to  gape,  require  careful  suturing.  Wounds  involving  the  free  margin 
of  the  palate  must  be  most  accurately  brought  together  by  suture  ; 
they  have  no  tendency  to  unite  spontaneously,  and  unless  carefully 
treated,  gape,  giving  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  partial  cleft  of 
the  soft  palate. 

Injuries  to  the  tonsil.^ — The.se  are  rare.  Severe  htemorrhage  has 
followed  punctured  wounds  in  this  region,  and  there  always  exists  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  blood  comes  from  the  internal  carotid  or  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery.  A  case  related  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker 
well  exemplifies  this  difficulty.  A  man  fell  whilst  drunk,  and 
injured  his  throat  with  the  stem  of  a  pipe  which  he  had  in  his  mouth 
at  the  time.  He  thought  little  of  his  accident  for  a  while.  Two 
days  later  he  came  to  the  hospital  with  what  appeared  to  be  an 
acutely  inflamed  tonsil.  This  was  punctured,  nothing  but  a  little 
blood  escaping.  Severe  hsemon'hage  occurred  from  the  tonsil  wound, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  injury  one  inch  of  the  stem  of  a  clay 
pipe  was  discovered  deeply  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
It  was  removed,  and  the  common  carotid  artery  was  ligatured.  The 
patient,  however,  never  rallied  from  the  previous  severe  hemorr- 
hages, and  soon  died.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  portion  of  the 
stem  of  the  jnpe,  which  had  not  been  missed  by  the  patient,  had 
divided  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery.* 

Instances  of  damage  to  the  internal  carotid,  giving  rise  to  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage,  hfive  been  described  as  occurring  after  removal 
of  the  tonsil  by  the  vulsellum  and  bistoury,  and  also  after  a 
similar  operation  performed  by  using  the  galvano-caustic  snare. 
Such  an  accident  as  the  first  mentioned  could  only  occur  if  the 
blade  of  the  knife  were  directed  outwards,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
vessel  might  be  injured  by  its  proximity  to  the  intensely  heated  wire 
in  the  latter  case.  When  the  surgeon  can  be  certain  that  the  vessel 
injured  is  the  ascending  j^haryngeal,  then,  after  pressure  has  been 
applied  and  has  failed  to  arrest  the  ha;morrhage,  the  external  carotid 
artery  should  be  ligatured.  When  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject 
ligature  of  the  common  cai'otid  should  be  performed.  These  remarks 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  haemorrhage  after  tonsillotomy,  which, 
except  in  the  sul  jects  of  haemophilia,  can  almost  always,  even  in  the 
most  severe  instances,  be  arrested  by  forcipressure  ;  one  blade  of  a 
long  forceps,  ensheathed  in  lint,  being  applied  to  the  cut  surface  of 
the  tonsil,  the  other  blade  being  situated  on  the  cutaneous  surface 
just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Injuries  to  the  pharynx  are  not  so  infrequent  as  might  be 
imagined.  They  are  due  chiefly  to  gunshot  wounds,  falls  with  a  pipe, 
stick,  pencil,  or  toy  in  the  mouth.  Severe  haemorrhage — for  which 
the  surgeon  should  be  prepared — may  occur  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  portion  of  the  injuring  body  impacted  in  the  wound,  especially 
when  it  has  perforated  the  side  walls  of  the  pharynx.  If  the  bleeding 
vessel  can  be  seen  it  should  be  ligated  ;  if  it  cannot  be  found,  pressure 


*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1876. 
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ujioii  the  Ijleeding  point,  or  the  application  of  tlie  galvano-cautery  at 
a  dull  red  heat  must  be  employed  to  arrest  the  ha^morvliage.  In  very 
severe  cases,  especially  of  secondary  lueniorrliage,  the  ligature  of  the 
external  or  connnon  carotid  artery  may  be  called  for.  Scalds  from 
inhaling  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  have  l)een  described 
under  "  Injuries  to  the  Tongue  "  (page  469),  where  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  tliat  edematous  laryngitis,  the  so-called  o'dema 
glottidis,  is  apt  to  follow  such  accidents.  This  may  also  result  from 
the  involvement  of  the  tissues  of  the  pharynx  in  cases  of  swallow- 
ing corrosive  fluids.  In  sucli  conditions  the  pharynx  usually  suffers 
severely,  and  even  if  recovery  ensue,  there  is  frequently  left  much 
cicatricial  contraction  of  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ji^Mi'ljn^  are  most  commonly  substances 
vvhicli  have  been  taken  into  the  moutli  as  food  ;  thus,  large  frag- 
ments of  bread  (especially  crust)  and  lumps  of  meat  without  due 
mastication  are  veiy  apt,  wheii  swallowed  by  gluttonous  persons,  to 
be  arrested  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx — i.e.  over  the  upper 
opening  of  the  larynx — which  is  thus  l^locked,  and  entrance  of 
air  into  the  air-passage  is  prevented.  This  gives  rise  to  the  most 
urgent  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  and  demands  instant  relief  by 
removal  of  the  foreign  body  ;  or,  if  this  he  impossible  owing  to  it 
being  firmly  impacted,  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  must  be  done 
instanter,  preferably  the  latter,  owing  to  tiie  greater  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  be  perfoiuned.  Deaths  from  this  im^^action  of  liastily- 
swallowed  food  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Other  foi'eign  bodies 
which  may  be  found  impacted  in  the  pharynx  are  tooth-plates,  coins, 
and  portions  of  bone.  The  commonest  situation  for  the  lodgment  of 
these  larger  bodies  is  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  They 
can  be  usually  felt,  and  often  removed  by  the  finger  passed  well 
down  the  pliai'ynx.  Should  this  not  succeed,  various  kinds  of  forceps 
may  be  employed,  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  Small  fish 
bones,  pins,  etc.,  are  ajit  to  stick  in  the  tonsils,  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  behind  the  posterior  faucial  |iillar  ;  sometimes  they  lie 
transversely  across  the  cavity.  They  can  usually  be  seen,  and  can 
be  removed  with  forceps.  It  is  wortliy  of  mention  that  for  some 
time  after  the  i-emoval  of  sucli  an  object  the  patient  may  feel 
abnormal  sensations,  dvie  to  the  injury  (puncture  or  scratching)  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  be  persuaded  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  oll'ending  body  has  in  reality  been  removed.  A 
little  cocaine  a)iplied  to  the  part  will  usuallj'  aid  in  convincing  him. 
In  cases  in  which  a  large  and  jagged  tooth-plate  has  become  firmly 
imjiacted  low  down  in  the  pharynx,  whence  it  cannot  be  drawn 
up  into  the  mouth,  pharyngotomy  may  be  i-equired,  in  order  tliat  the 
plate  may  be  removed  thi-ovigh  the  opening  in  the  neck.  This, 
however,  is  a  rare  contingency. 
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Hypertrophy  may  occur  in  either  lip.  It  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  tuberculous  children,  hence  the  term  Strumous  Lip.  Often  it 
is  apparently  clue  to  a  slight  chronic  inflammatory  process,  the  result 
of  the  oft-repeated  in-itation  from  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  lip.  In 
such  cases,  when  seen  before  growth  of  new  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lip 
has  taken  place,  the  cedematous  swelling  may  be  cured  by  the 
removal  of  the  soui'ce  of  irritation,  by  healing  the  fissures  and  cracks, 
by  appropriate  treatment.  In  other  cases  the  enlargement  is 
permanent,  and  continues,  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  the  usual 
remedies — tonics  and  cod-liver  oil — which  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
the  earlier  stage.  This  condition  must  be  distinguished  from 
macrocheilia,  or  lymphangioma  cavernosum  of  the  lip. 

Macrocheilia  {ixuKpoQ,  great ;  xtlXoQ,  tlie  lip). — This  term  is 
applied  to  a  rare  condition,  in  which  the  lips  are  greatly  increased  in 
size,  the  enlargement  being  very  generally  congenital,  though  some- 
times acquired.  Either  the  upper  or  lower  lip,  or  both,  may  be 
affected. 

Several  factors  take  part  in  the  causation  of  this  enlargement, 
which  is  often  considerable.  There  is  diffuse  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  increase  both  in  number  and  size  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  also  far  more  importantly  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
spaces  (lymphangioma  cavernosum).  The  more  the  blood-vessels 
are  involved,  the  softer  is  the  growth ;  the  more  (as  is  usual)  the 
lymphangiectatic  element  predominates,  the  firmer  will  be  the 
enlargement.  When  the  lower  lip  is  affected  it  becomes,  by  its 
own  weight,  everted  and  depressed.  The  commoner  congenital 
form  is  declared  by  some  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  first  branchial  arch,  in  support  of  which  statement  it 
is  said  that  the  jaw  bones  may  be  found  correspondingly  enlarged 
and  malformed. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  unsatisfactory.  The  usual 
method  is  to  remove  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  lip,  and  then  to 
unite  the  cut  margins.  Electrolysis  and  multiple  puncture  with  the 
galvano-cautery  may  also  be  employed. 

Herpes  of  the  lip  is  frequently  seen  in  febrile  attacks.  It  is 
characterised  by  painful  swelling  of  the  lip,  followed  quickly  by  a 
vesicular  eruption.  The  vesicles,  usually  serous,  are  surrounded 
by  a  red  inflammatory  zone,  and  may  become  piii'ulent.  Within  a 
week  the  vesicles  dry  up,  scabs  form,  and  are  soon  cast  ofi".  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  when  herpes  occurs  on  a  mucous  surface — as 
of  the  lips,  or  more  frequently  on  the  hard  palate — the  vesicles  are 
rarely  observable,  as  the  epithelium  is  macerated,  and  soon  shed, 
and  thus  superficial  excoriations  result. 

Superficial  ulcers  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lip  are 

common  accompaniments  of  disordered  digestion.  They  are  often 
found  in  association  with  similar  ulcers  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
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cheek  or  tongue.  They  may  Ije  touched  with  a.  pencil  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  ami  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  digest! \'e  functions,  other- 
wise successive  crops  of  ulcers  are  prone  to  make  their  appeai-ance. 

Cracks  and  fissures  of  the  lip  are  coinmon  in  cold  weather  ; 
these  so-called  chapped  lips  art^  often  very  painful,  and  bleed  freely 
on  slight  handling.  There  is  often  a  somewhat  deep  fissure  in  the 
median  line  of  the  lower  lip.  Generally  such  cracks  can  be  cured  by 
the  api^lication  of  some  simple  unguent,  or,  if  this  does  not  suffice, 
they  may  be  touched  with  nitiate  of  silver.  Very  rarely  an 
extensive  fissure  of  the  lower  lip  may  call  for  excision  of  its  indurated 
and  painful  margins.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  cracks  and 
fissures  in  strumous  children  may  give  rise  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
lip.  They  may  also  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
their  neighbourhootl. 

Ill  children  sufiTering  from  congenital  syphilis,  fissures  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  very  commonly  seen.  These  leave  cicatrices, 
which  persist  throughout  life,  are  readily  recognisable,  and  form  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  diagnosis  in  after  life  of  congenital  syphilis. 

Transient  painless  oedema  of  the  lip  is  a  curious  condition 

which  is  not  unfre(piently  seen.  There  is  rapid  enlargement  and 
marked  (edema  of  this  very  distensible  part;  it  follows  no  injury, 
has  no  discoverable  cause,  is  unafi'ected  by  treatment,  occasions  no 
alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  lip,  and  disappears  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  Of  prime  importance  as 
regards  its  diagnosis  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  formidable 
appearance,  pulse  and  temperatui'e  are  alike  unafi'ected. 

Furuncles  of  the  lip  are  frequently  met  with.  They  cause 
much  infiammatory  swelling,  and  when  the  upper  lip  is  involved 
the  cedema  tends  to  spread  to  the  loose  tissues  of  the  lower  eyelid. 

The  treatment  difiers  in  no  respect  from  that  of  furunculosis 
elsewhei-e  situated. 

Carbuncle  of  the  lip  is  always  a  formidable  condition,  and  not 
infrequently  causes  death.  It  has  been  stated  on  high  authority  that 
it  is  always  fatal ;  this,  however,  is  assuredly  an  exaggei'ation,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  was  made  owing  to  the  fact 
that  malignant  pustule  has  been  in  many  cases  mistaken  for  carbuncle 
when  occurring  on  the  lip.  These  two  diseases  are  in  their  early 
stages  certainly  not  easy  to  dift'erentiate.  In  carbuncle  there  is 
infiammatory  induration  of  the  lip  (usually  the  upper  lip),  which  is 
swollen  and  painful;  the  temperature  is  markedly  elevated,  and  there 
is  considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  Soon  the  indurated  area 
becomes  red  and  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  small 
openings,  giving  exit  to  yellow  beads  of  pus,  are  seen  ;  the  lip,  ala  of 
nose,  the  cheek,  and  lower  eyelid  are  involved  in  the  infiammatory 
(edema.  The  skin  tlien  gives  way,  and  the  large  slough,  laden  with 
pyogenic  cocci,  is  exti'uded.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  slough  the 
healing  process  in  favourable  cases  rapidly  sets  in,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  apjx^arances  are  i-eturning  to  the  normal. 

Unfortunately,    however,    in    many    cases  infective  thrombo- 
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phlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the  part  occurs,  which,  sjireading  from  the 
rootlets  of  the  facial  vein  to  those  of  the  ophthalmic  veins  (the  free 
intercommunications  between  these  veins  near  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  is  well  known),  thence  involves  the  intra-cranial  blood  sinuses, 
and  gives  rise  to  septic  meningitis,  septicreraia,  or  p_yiismia. 

The  treatment  of  carbuncle  of  the  lij) — especially  of  the  upper  lip 
— must  be  energetic  and  thorough.  Deep  incisions  will  render 
possible  tlie  early  removal  of  the  sloughs ;  interstitial  injections  of 
carbolic  acid  solution  (1  to  30)  may  be  made  into  the  indurated 
periphery  of  the  swelling,  and  compresses  soaked  in  1  to  3,000 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  may  be  applied  to  the  lip  and  frequently 
changed.  Stimulants,  quinine,  iron,  and  strychnine  may  be  freely 
administered  to  combat  the  great  prostration  often  observed  in 
severe  cases. 

Malignant  pustule  or  charbon  may  occur  on  the  lip,  and  ill 
its  earlier  stages  may  be  confounded,  as  above  stated,  with  carbuncle. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  morbid  process  in  this  condition  affects 
the  tissues  of  the  part  from  without  inwards.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  in  carbuncle. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  malignant  pustule,  wherever 
situated,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (p.  311,  Vol.  I.). 

Angeiomata  or  nsevi  are  very  frequently  met  with,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  lip,  whence — when  of  any  size — they  may  hang 
pendulous,  and  are  then  often  removable  by  a  ligature.  When  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  lip  is  involved  the  tumour,  if  small,  may  be 
excised,  and  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  lip  united  by  suture ;  if  large 
and  affecting  the  greater  portion  of  the  lip,  electrolysis  or  multiple 
galvano-puncture  will  be  the  appropriate  treatment. 

Cystic  tumours  of  the  lip  are  most  frequent  on  the  lower  lip. 
They  are  retention  cysts  of  the  mucous  glands,  wliich  are  so  abundant 
in  the  buccal  submucosa.  These  little  tumours,  rarely  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  present  themselves  as  smooth,  tense,  tran.slucent, 
fluctuating  swellings,  covered  only  by  the  stretched,  and  therefore 
thinned,  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  a  glairy  mucinous  fluid. 
Incision  alone  does  not  sufiice,  as  recurrence  is  the  rule  after  simple 
incision  and  evacuation  of  the  contents.  Complete  excision  of  the 
cyst  should  be  the  method  employed.  The  frequently  recommended 
procedure  of  incision,  followed  by  painting  the  interior  of  the  cyst 
wall  with  caustics,  is  not  to  be  adopted,  being  more  painful  and  far 
less  certain  in  its  i-esults  than  the  more  radical  measure  of  excision. 

Papillomata  or  warty  growths  are  common  on  the  lip,  and 
may,  if  irritated,  take  on  epitlieliomatous  growth.  Their  epithelium 
may  become  much  hypertrophied,  giving  rise  to  distinct  horny 
growths.    Tliese  tumours  call  for  removal  by  excision. 

Adenomata  or  labial  glandular  tumours  have  their  origin 
in  the  sebaceous,  or  possibly  m  the  sweat  glands  of  the  lip  (usually 
of  the  lower  lip).  They  may  attain  to  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  they 
appear  as  smooth  elastic  tumours,  covered  only  by  mucous  membi'ane, 
after  incision  of  which  they  may  readily  be  enucleated. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  lip  presents  itself  in  two  forms,  that 
contuionly  seen  being  ordinary  lupus ;  very  rarely  do  we  meet  with 
a  distinct  tuberculous  ulcer  of  the  lip  resembling  the  more  definitely 
recognised  tviberculoiis  ulceration  of  the  tongue. 

Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lips  are  connnon,  and  may  he  seen 
as  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  manifestations  of  the  acquired 
form,  or  they  may  be  symptoms  of  the  congenital  type  of  the 
disease. 

Cliaiacrc  «f  4 lac  Dip  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  extra- 
genital chancres.  It  may  be  due  to  direct  inoculation  from  contact 
witli  a  chancre  or  mucous  plaque,  as  occurs  in  kissing  ;  or  the  virus 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  use  of  cups,  glasses,  pipes,  etc. ;  or  in  infants 
by  sucking  the  nipple  of  a  syphilitic  wet  nurse.  Lip  chancres  are 
usually  single,  and  though  typical  indurated  Hunterian  chancres 
are  frequently  seen,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  induration  is  not 
seldom  entirely  absent,  and  that  such  chancres  often  present 
appearances  very  unlike  those  which  we  see  on  the  genital  organs. 
Chancroids  (non-infective  soft  sores)  are  practically  unknown  on  the 
lip.  A  most  important  point  is  the  differential  diagnosis  of  chancre 
from  cancer  of  the  lip ;  this  will,  however,  be  dealt  with  after  the 
latter  condition  has  been  descrilied. 

The  treatment  of  chancre  of  the  lip  differs  in  no  particular  from 
that  of  chancres  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  need  only  be  men- 
tioned that,  owing  to  the  position  of  a  labial  chancre  exposing  it  to 
irritation  in  the  taking  of  food,  movements  of  lip,  etc.,  ulceration  is 
very  pi-one  to  occur,  and  the  chancre  itself  tends  to  remain  longer 
than  wlien  situated  on  parts  less  subject  to  unfavourable  external 
influences. 

Mi^c-oii^  plaQiies  are  very  commonly  met  with  on  the  lips  of 
patients  suli'ering  from  secondary  syphilis.  They  may  be  looked 
upon  as  part  of  the  general  eruption,  involving  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  place  of  the  skin.     Tliey  are  viruhently  infective. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  disease  of  tl«c  Ii|>  is  rare  ;  it  may  occur 
either  as  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  part,  or  in  the  form  of  a  circum- 
scribed gumma. 

The  cracks  and  fissures  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  so  commonly 
seen  in  children  the  subjects  of*  congenital  syphilis,  have  been 
already  alluded  to  when  treating  of  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  lip. 

Epithelioma  of  the  lip  (Figs.  737,  738)  is  unfortunately  very 
common.  It  is  well  known  that  epithelioma  is  frequently  met  with 
in  situations  (as  the  lip)  where  skin  and  mucous  membrane  meet. 
It  almost  constantly  occurs  on  the  lower  lip,  and  in  male  subjects 
who  are  smokers  and  over  forty  years  of  age.  Labial  epithelioma 
is  very  rare  in  women,  on  tlie  upper  lip  in  either  sex,  and  in 
patients  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

8yniptoiiis.  It  is  always  a  squamous-celled  epithelioma,  and 
may  commence  as  a  warty  growth,  an  ulcer,  a  crack  or  fissure,  or  as 
a  small  indurated  callous  nodule.  However  it  may  make  its  first 
appearance,  it  shows  no  tendency  towards  healing,   but,  on  the 
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contrary,  tends  to  spread  superficially  or  deeply,  or  more  commonly  in 
both  directions,  into  the  tissues  of  the  lip.  Ulceration  occurs  early, 
and  though  frequently  a  firm  scab  may  appear  on  the  surface,  this, 
when  i-emoved,  reveals  the  presence  of  a  suVjjacent  ulcer.  The  cha- 
racteristic epitheliomatous  ulcer  soon  develops  with  its  raised  everted 
indurated  margins  and  ragged  sloughy  base.    The  ulcerative  process 


Fig.  737. — Slow-growing  Epitlielioma  of  tlie  Lip.   (From  a  patient  at  the  London  Hospital.) 

once  started  extends  steadily  and  surely,  and  the  neoplasm  (unless 
removed  by  operative  treatment)  implicates  the  whole  of  the  lip, 
becomes  adherent  to  and  then  infiltrates  the  lower  jaw,  infects 
secondarily  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and 
later  those  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  along  the  line  of  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  as  pointed 
out  by  Broca  and  others,  this  form  of  cancer  occupies  a  position,  in 
respect  of  malignancy,  intermediate  between  rodent  ulcer  of  the  face 
and  epithelioma  of  the  tongue — being  less  benign  than  the  former, 
and  less  malignant  than  the  latter.    Although  the  local  appearances 
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may  indicate  very  extensive  ulceration  and  advanced  implication  of 
the  neighbouring  glands,  still  secondary  deposits  in  the  viscera  are 
rarely  seen.  The  growth  is  certainly  more  malignant  in  younger  and 
more  vigorous  Horid  patients  than  in  aged,  spare,  antemic  individuals, 
in  whom  extension  of  the  disease  ^irogresses  more  slowly. 

The  infected  glands  increase  rapidly  in  size  ;  they  tend  to  become 
adherent  to  the  carotid  sheath,  and  may  press  upon  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  the  oesophagus,  or  the  trachea.  Such  glands  very 
frequently  break  down  in  the  centre,  forming  fluctuating  irregular 
bossy  swellings  which  give  to  the  examining  fingers  somewhat  the  feel 


Fig.  738. — Epitlielimiia  of  tlio  Lip  of  very  rapid  Gnuvtli.    (Fio;u  a  patievjt  at  the  London 

Hospital.) 

of  a  multilocular  cy.stic  tumour,  and  contain  ha?morrhagic  debris.  The 
large  glandular  mass  in  the  neck  causes,  by  involvement  of  the  super- 
jacent tissues,  destruction  of  the  overlying  skin,  which  gives  way 
and  exposes  to  view  the  sloughy  foul  cavity  with  its  broken  down 
soft  ha?morrhagic  contents.  Repeated  hajmorrhages  now  occur 
which,  aided  by  the  septic  poisons  absorbed  from  the  growth,  exhaust 
the  patient,  or  a  sudden  profuse  haemorrhage  from  extension  of  the 
ulceration  to  the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein  may  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  Death  may,  in  other  cases,  Ije  due  to  septic  pneumonia  or 
to  pressure  upon  the  air-passage  or  the  gullet.  The  average  duration 
of  life  in  cases  not  submitted  to  operation  is  about  eighteen  months. 
Konig  gives  one  to  four  years  as  the  extreme  limits. 

Ti-enliiK'iit. — Excise  the  growth  freely  and  as  early  as  possible 
after  a  definite  diagnosis  has  been  made.    The  removal  is  generally 
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performed  by  including  the  neoplasm  in  a  V-shaped  incision.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  wide  of  the  growth  tlirough  sound  tissues.  It 
is  wise  to  keep  the  incision  everywhere  fully  i  inch  at  least  from 
the  periphery  of  the  growth,  to  ensure  cutting  through  sound  tissues. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  surgeon  that  the 
ultimate  prognosis  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  absence  or 
presence  of  glandular  implication. 

The  pi'Ogiiosis  in  epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  for  a  cancer,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  favourable;  this  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  early 
stage  in  which  the  condition  is  usually  recognised  and  is  the  result 
of  its  exposed  position  on  the  lip.  When  the  neoplasm  is  removed 
before  glandular  involvement  has  occuired,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  permanent  freedom  from  recurrence. 

Very  diii'event  is  the  case  when  the  glands  have  become  distinctly 
infiltrated  with  new  growth.    In  such  cases  recurrence  in  neigh- 
bouring glands  is  the  rule,  though  excellent  results  may  follow  free 
extirpation  of  the  epithelioma  and  infected  glands.     When  the 
glands  along  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  are  extensively  involved, 
it  is  a  question  whether  operative  interference  is  justifiable.  The 
chance  of  totally  eradicating  the  disease  is  practically  nil,  and  the 
common  occurrence  of  infiltration  of  the  great  vessels  may  necessitate 
serious  measures,  such  as  removal  of  portions  of  the  carotid  sheath 
or  artery,  or  of  the  jugular  vein.     Should  the  vagus  nerve  be 
implicated  the  condition  is,  of  course,  clearly  inoperable.     It  is 
rarely  good  surgery  to  interfere  with  malignant  glands  beneath  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.    Good  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  early 
operation  ;   there   must,  therefore,  be  no  delay,  no  waiting  for 
glandular  infection  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  Microscopical  examinations 
of  scrapings  from  the  growth,  or  of  an  excised  portion  will  give  proof  of 
its  malignant  nature,  and,  as  soon  as  this  point  is  settled,  operative 
procedures  must  be  at  once  undertaken.    I  would  wish  to  warn  the 
surgeon  that  here  early  glandular  implication  is  often  overlooked. 
Several  times  have  I,  after  division  of  tlie  deep  cervical  fascia,  felt 
glands  distinctly  involved,  which,  when  palpated  through  the  un- 
broken skin,  manifested  no  sign  of  enlargement.     It  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  all  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip  which  have  gone  on  to 
ulceration,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  remove,  at  the  time  of  operation  on 
the  lip,  the  nearest  set  of  lymphatic  glands,  whether  they  be  felt  to 
be  enlarged  or  not.    When  the  epithelioma  lies  exactly  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  lower  lip,  the  glands  to  be  excised  are  those  situated 
between  the  two  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscles  (supra-hyoid 
glands)  ]  should,  however,  the  growth  be  situated  more  laterally,  the 
glands  in  the  submaxillary  region  mu.st  be  removed,  and  along  with 
them  extirpation  of  the  submaxillary  gland  itself  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended.    In  all  cases  of  mammary  cancer  it  is  the  rule  to 
remove  the  nearest  set  of  lymphatic  glands,  whether  they  can  be  felt 
to  be  enlarged  or  not,  and  this  rule  is  no  less  applicable  to  cancer 
occurring  in  the  lip,  tongue,  or  any  other  region  where  the  glands 
can  be  readily  removed  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient, 
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"When  this  precept  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  prognosis  of 
epithelioma  of  the  lip  will  be  considerably  improved.  In  cases 
accompanied  by  extensive  ulceration,  a  plastic  opei'ation  will  often 
be  required  to  remedy  the  defect  caused  by  the  free  removal  of 
the  disease.  In  such  a  case  the  surgeon's  lirst  endeavour  must 
be  to  remove  the  entire  disease,  after  which  he  may  exercise 
his  ingenuity  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  necessarily  resulting, 
deformity. 

Disi^iiosis. — The  following  tal)le  may  prove  of  assistance  in 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  chancre  and  epithelioma  of  the  lip  :  — 


Chancre 


Occurs  at  any  age. 

More  frequently  in  females. 

Rather  more  frequently  on  upper  lip. 

Painless. 

Kogularly  outlined  smooth  elevation,  if  i 
seen  before  ulceration  has  com-  i 
meneed.  ' 

Induration  (if  present)  distinctly  cir-  ■ 
cumscribed.  ' 

Induration  precedes  ulcei'ation.  \ 

Develops  in  days  or  weeks.  ■ 

Implication   of   a  number  of  glands  • 
simultaneously  within  a  short  time 
of  appearance  of  chancre. 

No  perceptible  smell.  j 

Secondary  syphilides  —  e.g.  roseola,  | 
platiuos,  etc.  | 

History  of  exposure  to  syphilis. 

Slight  elevation  of  temperature  common. 

Yields  readily  to  mercury. 


El'ITHELIOMA 


Occurs  after  forty  years  of  age. 
Almost  invariably  in  males. 
Almost  invariabi}'  on  lower  lip. 
Often  lancinating  pain. 
Irregularly  outlined  ragged  prominence 
or  ulcer,  with  everted  edges. 

Induration  not  uniform,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent i^arts,  and  is  more  diifuse. 

Induration  follows  ulceration. 

May  be  months  in  developing. 

Glands  implicated  one  by  one  montli.-i 
after  ap)pearance  of  epithelioma. 

Smell  often  offensive. 
None. 

None. 

Temperature  normal. 

Unchanged  for  better  by  mercury. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Stomatitis. — Stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  nuicous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  is  frequently  encountered.  Several  varieties  of 
this  condition  may  be  recognised.  Stomatitis  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  present,  thus  we  may  speak 
of  catarrhal,  ulcerative,  or  gangrenous  stomatitis  ;  or  the  classifica- 
tion may  be  based  on  the  ;etiology  of  the  condition,  thus  we  may 
describe  sy])hilitic,  mercurial,  and  scoi'butic  stomatitis.  No  classi- 
fication as  yet  introduced  is  free  from  many  imperfections.  I  prefer 
to  base  the  classification  on  the  foundation  of  morbid  anatomy 
ratlier  than  of  ajtiology. 

Five  forms  of  the  att'ection  may  be  enumerated — catarrhal, 
ulcerative,  aphthous,  parasitic  (thrush),  and  gangrenous. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  or  cancrum  oris  (noma),  is  dealt  witli  in 
the  article  on  Gangrene  ;  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  referred 
to  here.     (.S'ee  p.  150,  Vol.  I.) 
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Catai'iiial  stomatitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  which  may  be  caused  by  mechanical  injury— as, 
for  example,  by  sharp  edges  of  stumps  or  rough  cai-ious  teeth,  by 
chemical  substances,  as  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  irritants  such  as  raw 
spirits,  tobacco  smoke,  hot-spiced  dishes,  etc.  The  condition  known 
as  mercurial  stoniatitis  should  be  included  in  this  group,  for  whether 
it  occur  in  the  acute  or  in  the  far  more  common  chronic  form  of 
mercurial  poisoning,  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the  excretion  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  of  particles  of  mercury.  Mercurial 
stomatitis  commences  thus  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  but  frequently 
passes  into  the  ulcerative  type. 

Catarrhal  stomatitis  frequently  occurs  in  children  during  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth,  commonly  between  the  seventh  and  twenty- 
fourth  month  of  life. 

Tins  form  of  stomatitis  is  often  the  result  of  an  inflammation 
which  has  spread  by  direct  continuity  from  neighbouring  cavities, 
es^^ecially  the  nose,  naso-pharynx,  or  pharynx. 

Frequently  stomatitis  is  a  symptom  of  a  general  infectious  disorder 
— the  so-called  syphilitic  stomatitis  belongs  to  this  group.  In  any 
long-continued  exhausting  illness,  in  which  care  is  not  taken  to 
ensure  the  due  cleansing  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  particles  of  food,  milk,  etc.,  remaining  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
growth  of  fungi  may,  in  the  weakened  condition  of  the  patient, 
suffice  to  cause  an  attack  of  stomatitis. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane  :  thus  there  is  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  increased 
secretion,  which  is  of  a  viscid  tenacious  nature  ;  there  is  also  saliva- 
tion. The  swollen  mucous  surfaces  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  tongue 
are  pressed  against  the  teeth,  and  the  latter  leave  upon  them  their 
impress  in  the  form  of  indentations.  In  severe  cases  the  exudation 
may  be  purulent.  Whitisli  patches  caused  by  thickening  of  the 
epithelium  may  be  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  ;  also  small  vesicles, 
which,  bursting,  give  rise  to  small  superficial  erosions.  There  is  a 
burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  nasty  taste,  and  foul  breath,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  above,  naturally  there  is  a  disinclination  to  take  food. 

The  duration  of  the  condition  varies  according  to  its  severity ; 
the  acute  form  above  described  may  pass  into  the  chronic  stage, 
especially  in  liabitual  drinkers  and  smokers,  and  in  those  whose  teeth 
are  carious  and  neglected. 

Two  varieties  of  stomatitis,  wliich  are  here  included  under  the 
head  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  are  often  described  as 
distinct  diseases  ;  they  are  syphilitic  and  mercurial  stomatitis. 

Syphilitic  stomatitis  is  one  of  the  most  manifest  of  the  symptoms 
of  secondary  syphilis.  Accompanying  the  cutaneous  eruption  is,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  be  observed  a  general  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  (the  so-called  sore 
throat) ;  slightly  later,  mucous  plaques  are  to  be  seen,  which  are 
whitish  small  patches,  due  to  thickening  and  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium.    It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  regards  its  morbid  anatomy, 
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sypliilitic  stomatitis  does  not  ditiei'  from  the  catarrlial  form,  under 
which  it  is,  tlierefore,  here  included. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  has  been  already  briefly  alluded  to.  It 
presents  in  slight  cases  symptoms  identical  with  those  of  catarrhal 
inHammation,  though  in  severe  cases  ulceration  and  even  gangrene 
may  occur.  It  is  due  to  the  too  free  u.se  of  mercury  as  a  drug,  to 
some  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  the  medicine,  or  to 
mercurial  poisoning  in  tliose  wliose  work  brings  them  in  contact 
with  the  metal.  It  has  not  infrequently  been  seen  as  the  result  of 
too  vigorous  washing  out  of  a  compound  fracture  or  foul  cavity  with 
a  strong  solution  of  pei-chloride  of  mercury.  In  severe  cases  there 
are  found  profuse  salivation,  loosening  of  the  teeth,  foetor  of  breath, 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  the  inflammation 
may  go  on  to  ulceration,  or  even  desti'uction  of  the  affected  soft  parts. 
The  ulcers  are  usually  only  sliallow,  but  sometimes  they  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  tongue.  They  are  covered  Vjy  sloughs,  wliich  persist 
for  a  considerable  time.  Similar  ulcers  are  found  on  gums,  cheeks, 
and  lips.  The  disease  is  seldom  serious,  tliough  painful  and 
most  distressing  to  the  patient.  Under  treatment  abatement 
of  the  symptoms  can  be  confidently  expected  in  a  few  days,  and 
complete  recovery  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  It  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  upon  patients  taking  mercury  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  mouth  be  kept  cleansed  with  scrupulous  care  during  the 
administration  of  the  drug,  for  no  fact  is  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  this,  that  in  cases  where  the  mouth  is  sweet  and  clean,  the  patient 
can  take  with  impunity  a  dose  which,  were  the  mouth  foul  and  the 
teeth  decayed,  would  give  rise  to  a  violent  attack  of  mercurial 
stomatitis.  Prevention  is  clearly  Ijetter  than  cure,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  rule  to  insist  upon  a  patient  with  early  syphilis  having 
his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  dental  surgeon  before  entering  on  his 
course  of  mercurial  treatment. 

Treatment  of  catarrJuil  stomatitis. — Fluid  nourishment  can  alone 
be  taken,  as  milk,  custard,  broth,  etc.  ;  it  may  be  administered 
either  gently  warmed  or  quite  cold,  the  former  being,  as  a  rule,  uiore 
pleasant  to  the  patient.  The  great  indication  is  to  disinfect  and 
keep  clean  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  to  which  end  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  (5.1  to  5vj),  carbolic  acid  (I  to  200),  or,  better,  chlorate  of 
potash  (5j  to  5vj)  may  be  frequently  employed  as  a  mouth  wash. 
Any  ulcer  may  be  touched  witli  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
chronic  cases  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  discover  and  remove 
the  factor  wliich  causes  the  prolongation  of  the  trouble;  further, 
the  inflamed  surface  may  Ije  painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  x  to  5  ]). 

In  syphilitic  stomatitis  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  general 
as  well  as  the  local  condition.  Mercurial  stomatitis  must  be  met  by 
adopting  the  local  treatment  recommended  for  acute  catarrhal 
stomatitis,  by  ceasing  the  administration  of  the  drug,  by  the  free 
employment  of  aperients,  and  in  severe  cases  of  stimulants,  and, 
when  the  pain  demands  it,  by  the  administration  of  opiuin. 
.]  2 
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Ulcerative  stomatitis,  oi-  putrid  sore  mouth,  is  a  more 
serious  affection  tlian  the  catarrhal  form,  in  truth,  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  further  development  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  severe  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  here  and  there  be- 
comes destroyed,  leaving  superficial  ulcers.  It  may  be  due  to  several 
different  causes.  The  disease  may  commence  primarily  as  an  ulcera- 
tive process,  in  which  case  it  is  probably  more  or  less  infectious,  and 
has  been  observed  to  occur  in  epidemics,  especially  where  people  are 
crowded  together  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  as  in  jails,  camps, 
and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  More  frequently  it  is  secondary  to 
catarrhal  inflammation,  as  is  seen  in  severe  cases  of  stomatitis  due  to 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  eruption  of  teeth  in  children,  and  in 
most  marked  cases  of  mercurial  stomatitis. 

The  iilcers  commence  usually  on  the  margin  of  the  gums — 
especially  of  the  lower  jaw — whence  they  spread  to  the  lip,  cheek, 
and  tongue ;  seldom  do  they  distinctly  involve  the  palate.  The 
mucous  membrane  presents  dirty  greyish  sloughs,  the  gums  are 
swollen,  congested,  and  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  the  breath  is 
very  foul,  the  teeth  loosen,  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  margin 
of  the  jaw  bone  may  occur,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region  are  usually  swollen  and  tender,  and  profuse 
salivation  is  present. 

The  local  symptoms  are  an  exaggeration  of  those  found  in 
catarrhal  stomatitis  ;  the  taking  of  food  is  almost  impossible,  and 
the  constitutional  disturbance  is  great,  the  patient  being  usually 
much  exhausted.  The  temperature  is  generally  somewhat  elevated, 
and  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication  may  be  seen  in  the  worst  cases, 
which  may  in  the  case  of  debilitated  children  prove  fatal. 

The  2)'>'ognosis  is  favourable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Under  careful  treatment  the  ulcers  heal  within  a  fortnight ;  only 
those  cases  are  apt  to  persist  in  a  chronic  condition  in  which,  owing 
to  the  virulence  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the  ulceration  has 
extended  more  deeply,  and  has  caused  necrosis  of  the  bone.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  that  healing  of  these  ulcers  is  not  to  be  expected 
until  after  such  sequestra  have  exfoliated. 

Treatment  is  identical  with  that  recommended  for  catarrhal 
stomatitis,  but  even  greater  care  must  here  be  taken  thoroughly  to 
cleanse  the  mouth.  The  internal  administration  of  chlorate  of 
potash  is  almost  a  speciflc,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  7  to 
10  grains  four  times  daily  to  a  child  with  the  happiest  results. 
I  can  strongly  recommend  the  application  to  the  sloughy  ulcerated 
surface  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  glycerine  (2  per  cent.).  This  may 
cause  some  pain  at  the  time  of  application,  but  the  ulcers  under  its  use 
rapidly  assume  a  healing  appearance.  Stimulants  will  be  needed  in 
cases  accompanied  by  much  depression,  and  during  the  stage  of  con- 
valescence tonics  containing  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine  are  to  be 
recommended. 

Aphthous  stomatitis.  —  This  term  has  been  very  loosely 
applied  to  a  numljer  of  different  conditions.    It  is  the  custom  with 
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inauy  to  call  any  condition  in  which  whitish  spots  are  found  in  tli« 
buccal  mucosa  aphthous ;  we  nuist,  liowever,  distinguish  between 
aphthous  stomatitis  and  parasitic  stomatitis  or  tlirush. 

True  aphthous  stomatitis,  which  may  occur  as  an  independent 
disease,  or  in  conjunction  witli  any  of  the  febrile  diseases  of 
childhood,  presents  whitish  or  greyish-white  slightly-raised  spots 
or  vesicles  on  the  mucous  memljrane  of  the  tongue,  frienum  linguie, 
cheeks,  and  lips,  which  are  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  zone, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  confluent.  These  are  accomjianied  by 
more  or  less  general  inflammation  of  the  mucous  memljrane.  These 
whitish  spots  or  vesicles  are  due  to  thickening  and  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium,  and  in  severe  cases  to  fibrinous  exudation  into 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucosa.  By  the  shedding  of  this 
epithelium  .small  erosions  or  ulcers  will  be  caused.  This  condition 
may  occur  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  adult  life.  The  period  of  the 
first  dentition  is  that  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  met  with. 
When  occurring  in  adult  life,  the  disease  is  far  less  amenable 
to  treatment  and  far  more  apt  to  recur.  What  is  prol>ably  tlie 
slightest  form  of  aphthous  stomatitis  is  a  condition  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  very  young  infants,  consisting  of  symmetrical  white 
patches  (due  to  thickening  of  the  epithelium)  lying  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  hard  palate,  near  to  tlie  alveolar  border.  These  are, 
perhaps,  due  to  pressure  of  the  tongue  in  sucking ;  they  i-equire 
no  treatment,  and  disappear  leaving  no  trace. 

Treatment. — In  the  typical  cases  occurring  in  young  children 
simple  treatment  always  sufiices  to  effect  a  cure.  Cleanliness  is  of 
prime  importance,  the  mouth  being  frequently  washed  out  with  a 
solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  ;  glycerine  of  borax  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. Much  difficulty  may  be  met  with  in  treating  the  recurrent 
foi'm  often  found  in  adults.  On  the  whole,  cauterisation  of  the  little 
ulcers,  which  in  adults  are  almost  always  present,  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  the  treatment  indicated  aljove,  will  be  found  in  most 
instances  beneficial ;  but  in  some  cases  caustics  seem  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  digestive 
oi-gans,  and  frequently  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  rhubarb 
and  soda  will  be  of  marked  benefit. 

Concerning  the  causation  of  this  disease  Ave  know  little  that  is 
definite.  Its  occasional  appearance  as  an  epidemic  among  children 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  held  by  many  that  it  is  due  to  some 
infection  conveyed  by  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  The  symptoms 
of  a  somewhat  severe  case  resemble  those  of  infection  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  from  cattle  to  man. 

Parasitic  sloiiiatitis  or  tliriisli. — This  is  a  condition  which 
may  occur  in  childroi  or  in  adults.  In  the  latter  it  is  only  seen  in 
conditions  of  great  exhaustion  after  prolonged  illness,  such  as  typhoid, 
advanced  phthisis,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  malignant  disease.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  looked  uj^on  in  adults  as  of  serious  omen.  In  children 
it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  wasting  bottle-fed  babies,  in  which  cases 
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prognosis  is  bad.  It  may,  however,  occur  iji  healthy  infants,  often 
through  infection,  which  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  disease,  which  commonly  commences  on  the  tongue,  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  greyish-white  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  movith,  which  when  microscopically  examined  are  seen  to 
be  composed  of  a  forest  of  mycelial  threads  and  numerous  oval 
spores.  The  fungus  is  the  o'idium  albicans,  or  the  saccJiaromyces 
albicans  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  yeast  fungi. 

The  growth  of  this  parasite  starts  in  the  middle  layers  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  level  it  extends 
l)oth  towards  the  surface  and  more  deeply.  Consequently,  the  more 
superficial  layers  can  be  readily  and  usually  quite  painlessly  peeled 
off.  This  constitutes  a  point  of  much  importance  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  thrush  and  aphthous  stomatitis,  for  in  the  latter  re- 
moval of  the  whitish  patch  is  impossible,  and  if  attempted  causes 
pain  and  hseniorrliage.  The  whitish-grey  patches  of  thrush,  generally 
confined  to  the  mouth  and  fauces,  may  extend  to  the  phai-ynx  and 
ogsophagus.  It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact  that  the  fungus 
seems  only  to  be  capable  of  growing  on  a  mucous  surface  covered  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium.  It  is  never  met  with  on  a  surface 
covered  by  colunmar  epithelium,  and  therefore  the  nasal  passages, 
trachea,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal  are  exempt  from  its  invasion. 

With  thrush  a  general  stomatitis  is  always  found.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  former  or  whether  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  growth  of  the  fungus ;  probably,  however,  the  latter  is  the 
case.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  reaction  of  the  secretion  of 
the  mouth  in  thrush  is  acid,  in  health  alkaline.  In  thrush  the 
mouth  commonly  is  drier  than  normal,  in  marked  contradistinction 
to  the  salivation  always  observed  in  aphthous  stomatitis.  The 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  naturally  causes  the  taking  of 
food  to  be  difficult  and  painful  ;  this  aggravates  the  previous 
malnutrition  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — In  healthy  children  an  attack  of  thrush  is  a  compa- 
ratively trivial  afTection.  Cleansing  the  mouth  frequently  with  any 
alkaline  mouth  wash — as  lime  water  or  with  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash  (5j  to  5vj),  or  of  boric  acid  (5j  to  5vj),  or  carbolic  acid 
(1  to  200)  will  suffice  to  check  the  morbid  condition  in  a  few  days. 
No  form  of  sugar  should  be  given,  as  a  solution  of  this  substance 
forms  an  excellent  food  for  the  fungus ;  hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  common  remedy  for  this  condition,  honey  and  borax, 
is  inappropriate. 

In  weakly  infants  and  in  adults  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion 
treatment  usually  fails  to  arrest  the  further  growth  of  the  fungus. 

Tumours  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. — Tumours  other  than 
cystic  are  not  frequent  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Epithelioma  is 
the  most  common,  and  when  occurring  in  this  region,  grows  usually 
with  much  rapidity,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  vascularity  of  the  part. 
Its  prognosis  here  is  therefore  more  than  usually  bad,  and  if  the 
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neoplasm  be  interfered  with  surgically,  it  should  be  widely  removed. 
Adenomata  of  the  salivary  i/lands,  lunvi,  and  lipomata  are  all  rare, 
especially  the  last  named.  Growths  in  this  region  may  be  removed 
either  from  the  buccal  aspect  or  often  more  conveniently,  when  large, 
by  an  incision  placed  within  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  cuta 
neous  surface  between  the  jaw  and  hyoid  bone. 

Cystic  tii3iioiii-s  in  tlie  floor  of  the  mouth  (sublingual  cysts) 
may  be  divided  into  the  following: — (1)  Kanula,  (2)  dermoid  cysts, 
(3)  other  very  rare  cysts,  such  as  hydatid  cyst. 

(1)  lianula  (Fig.  739),  by  far  the  most  important,  is  a  bluish,  semi- 
transparent,  thin- walled,  suiootli  ovoid  or  globular  cystic  swelling. 


Fig.  730. —Ranula,  showing  the  tnmslucoiit  Cystic  Suelliiifr.  Tlio  iluct.s  of  Wluirton  arc  well 
seen.  The  tongue  is  lifted  n\<  su  that  its  under  smface  ah)ne  is  sliown.  (From  a  patient  at 
Cliaring  Cross  Hospital.) 

larger  below  than  above,  loc;it(>d  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  under  the 
fore  part  of  the  tongue,  usually  unilateral,  more  rarely  bilateral,  and 
always  containing  a  glairy  mucoid  Huid.  The  cyst  may  reach  the 
size  of  a  plover's  egg.  The  pathology  of  this  condition  has  long 
been  very  dubious.  It  is  maintained  that  the  swelling  is  due  to 
dilatation  of  Wharton's  duct.  In  certain  cases  this  is  unquestionably 
true ;  but  frequently  in  a  ranula  Wharton's  duct  is  patent,  and  a 
fine  probe  may  be  passed  along  it,  making  manifest  the  fact 
that  the  duct  and  the  cyst  do  not  communicate  oue  with  an- 
otlier.  Others  have  held,  apparently  without  evidence  in  support 
of  their  contention,  that  the  suljlingual  gland  and  duct  of  TJartholin 
are  sources  of  rmiula.  Possibly  in  certain  cases  ranula  is  due  to  dis- 
tension of  Fleiscljmann's  bursa,  a  sac  which  lies  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus — i.e.  on  each  side  of  the  fnenum. 
The  typical  I'anula  is  certainly,  as  first  pointed  out  l)y  von  Reckling- 
iiausen,  frequently  a  retention  cyst  of  the  mucus-secreting  glands  in 
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the  floor  of  the  mouth,  jiarticularly  of  the  so-called  Blandin-Nuhn 
gland,  a  mucous  gland  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue 
near  the  middle  line.  In  certain  instances  a  ranula  has  developed 
after  removal  of  the  tongue  for  cancer.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
such  cases  the  swelling  is  a  retention  cyst  caused  by  injury  to  Whar- 
ton's duct.  A  ranula  has  also  l^een  known  to  develop  as  a  result  of 
injury  to  the  duct  caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  dental  forceps  during 
attempted  extraction  of  a  tooth.  A  ranula  is  painless,  and  after 
attaining  a  certain  size  (usually  about  that  of  a  walnut),  does  not 
tend  to  increase.  It  interferes,  however,  with  speech  and  swallowing 
by  restricting  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  which  organ  it  pushes 
upwards  and  backwai-ds.  The  mucosa  is  quite  non-adherent  over  the 
thin  cyst  wall,  superficial  to  which  numerous  vessels  may  be  seen  to 

ramify. 

Treatment.  —  Many 
methods  have  been  employed 
with  varying  success.  It 
may  be  briefly  stated  that 
simple  incision  is  insuflicient, 
and  that  complete  excision 
is  often  scarcely  possible, 
owing  to  the  cyst  being  too 
thin.  A  seton  is  recom- 
mended by  many  surgeons, 
but  is  not  reliable.  It  causes 
at  times  much  inflammation, 
which  may  lead  to  abscess 
formation.  A  satisfactory 
result  will  be  obtained  by 
simply  cutting  into  the  swel- 
ling, avoiding  Wharton's 
ducts  in  making  the  incision,  emptying  the  cyst  of  its  glairy  contents, 
painting  the  interior  with  some  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver,  40  grs.  to 
3j,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  40  grs.  to  5j,  or  pure  carbolic  acid),  and  then 
stuffing  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze,  which  is  to  be  frequently 
changed.    In  this  way  obliteration  of  the  cavity  is  obtained. 

(2)  Dermoid  cysts  (Figs.  740,  741)  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
or  Lingual  Dermoids,  are  occasionally  seen  ;  most  frequently  they 
are  met  with  in  the  median  line  between  the  genio-liyo-glossi  and 
above  the  genio-hyoidei  (Fig.  741).  Much  less  frequently  they  are 
situated  external  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus.  In  all  cases  they  lie 
above  the  mylo-hyoid.  They  are,  of  course,  always  congenital,  but 
may  not  become  manifest  for  many  years,  usually  not  before  puberty 
or  even  later,  when  for  some  unexplained  reason  they  may  rapidly 
increase  in  size.  They  may  be  attached  either  to^the  hyoid  bone 
behind  or  to  the  lower  jaw  in  front.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  minute  portion  of  epiblast  or  of  hypoblast,  but  whether 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  stomodseum,  the  fusion  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  mandibular  bar,  the  obliteration  of  the  first 


Fig.  740.— Dermoid  Cyst  of  Floor  of  Moiitli  (Lingual 
Dermoid).  Swelling  seen  projecting  between 
chin  and  hyoid  bone.  (From  a  patient  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.) 
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branchial  cleft,  oi',  as  appears  far  more  probable,  with  the  thyro-glossal 
duct,  is  at  j)resent  undetermined,  though  the  strong  balance  of  pro- 
bability, amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  lies  in  favour  of  the 
commoner  median  cysts  being  due  to  non-obliteration  of  the  thyro- 
glossal  duct.  These  cysts  (Fig.  741)  have  the  str-ucture  of  ordinary 
dermoids,  their  walls  are  lined  by  stratified  epithelial  layers,  and 
their  contents  are  chiefly  seliaceous  material,  and  frequently  hairs 
and  cholesterine.  In  other  cases  only  a  dark-coloured  mucilaginous 
fluid  is  seen. 

In  appearance  they  present  themselves  as  smooth,  roundish,  elastic 
fluctuating  swellings,  but  the  exact  form  cannot  be  determined  in 


It'ig.  741. — Representation  of  tlie  Ca.se  shown  in  the  previous  figure.  Dermoid  Cyst  (Lingual 
Derinoifl)  lying  above  genio-hyoid  muscles,  and  extending  upwards  between  and  separating 
the  genio-hyo-glossi.  This  cyst  was  not  attached  to  the  liyoid  bone  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  similar  tumours. 

many  ca.ses,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  muscles.  They  are  non- 
transparent,  and  project  much  more  towards  the  cutaneous  surface 
than  underneath  the  tongue.  These  points,  with  their  median  situa- 
tion and  slow  growth,  serve  to  differentiate  them  from  ranula.  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  them  is  normal  in  appearance.  When 
much  enlarged,  the  cyst  may  pass  upwards  between  and  separating 
the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  reach  to  within  one-third  of  an  inch  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue.  These  cysts  seldom  cause  trouble  until  they 
have  attained  a  size  considerably  larger  than  that  of  a  walnut,  and 
even  then  the  sole  inconvenience  caused  by  them  is  due  to  their 
b)ilk,  which  may  liinder  swallowing,  speech,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
respiration. 

Treatment. — Extirpation  of  the  cyst  is  radical,  satisfactory,  and 
usually  easy.    It  is  always  to  be  recommended.    The  older  treatment 
of  incision  with  cauterisation  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst  or  drainage 
q  * 
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of  the  cyst  cavity,  is  tedious  and  uncertain.  It  is  often  I'ecommended 
to  remove  the  cyst  through  the  mouth  by  incising  tlie  mucosa  under- 
neatli  the  tongiie,  and  thus  avoiding  an  external  scar.  This  method 
endangers  Wharton's  duct  and  other  structures,  and  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  septic  inflammation  and  suppuration,  with  their  atten- 
dant dangers.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  remove  the  cyst  in  eveiy 
case  by  means  of  a  median  incision  between  the  chin  and  hyoid  bone. 
In  this  method  the  hemorrhage  is  almost  nil,  provided  the  median 
line  be  adhered  to.  The  wound  can  be  kept  aseptic,  and  the  cicatrix 
is  almost  imperceptible,  being  hidden  by  the  prominence  of  the  chin. 

(3)  Hydatid  cyst  is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  moutli. 
Probably,  as  Langier  suggests,  when  it  occurs  it  is  due  to  the 
embryo  of  the  parasite  directly  penetrating  the  thin  mucosa  of  this 
l  egion,  and  developing  171  situ. 

Affections  of  the  submaxillary  gland.— This  gland  is  remark- 
ably protected  by  the  jaw  and  tongue  from  injury.  It  may,  however, 
lie  damaged  by  the  slipping  of  dental  forceps  or  other  instruments  in 
operations  upon  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, its  duct  (Wharton's)  or  the  sublingual  gland  will  be  thus 
injured.  Such  an  injury  may  lead  to  tearing  of  Wharton's  duct, 
with  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  ;  to  inflammation,  ending  in 
suppuration  of  the  gland  ;  or  to  obliteration  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  duct,  with  formation  of  a  retention  cyst. 

An  acute  infl'am7nation  of  the  gland  may  occuj-,  and  frequently 
the  submaxillary  gland  becomes  involved  with  the  parotid  in 
mumps.  Possibly  in  some  cases  of  mumps  the  submaxillary  glands 
are  alone  involved,  the  parotid  escaping  entirely. 

The  duct  of  Wharton,  or  one  of  its  branches,  may  be  blocked  by 
the  formation  of  a  salivary  calculus. 

Acute  raiiiila,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  a  peculiar  con- 
dition, which  is  not  duly  appreciated.  It  is  a  'sudden  swelling 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  rapidly  becomes  tense,  painful, 
and  firm.  Great  pain  is  experienced  at  times,  especially  when 
food  is  taken.  The  gland  may  be  felt  distinctly  enlarged  by  one 
forefinger  in  the  mouth  and  the  other  below  the  jaw,  and  pressure 
much  aggravates  the  pain.  The  cause  is  a  sudden  obsti-uction  of  the 
duct  with  accumulation  of  much  saliva  behind  the  obstruction.  This 
obstruction  is,  according  to  my  experience  of  four  cases,  usually  due 
not  to  a  distinct  calculus,  but  to  a  firm  plug  of  mucus  not  unlike 
wax  in  consistence,  which  may  be  partially  extruded  at  the  orifice 
of  the  duct,  or  may  become  tii-mly  impacted  at  any  part  of  its  course. 
A  similar  condition  does  not  occur  in  the  parotid  duct,  owing  doubt 
less  to  the  fact  that  the  parotid  is  a  purely  serous  salivary  gland,  and 
mucus  is  absent  from  its  secretion. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  to  endeavour  to  press  the 
obstructing  mass  along  the  duct,  failing  which,  the  part  being  painted 
with  cocaine,  a  linear  incision  may  be  made  with  a  sharp  knife  into 
the  obstructed  duct  and  the  plug  removed.  The  opening  closes 
almost  at  once. 
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New  ^I'owtlis  uiay  rarely  be  met  with  in  tiie  submaxillary 
gland,  such  as  adenomata,  chondromata,  sarcomata,  epithelioniata, 
and  carcinomata.  Tumours  of  mixed  composition  are  less  rare. 
More  frequently  the  gland  is  secondarily  involved  in  epithelioniatous 
growths  of  the  tongue,  jaw,  and  tioor  of  the  mouth.  When  thus 
affected  the  gland  may  be  extirpated.  An  induration  of  the  gland, 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  of  syphilitic  origin, 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  neoplasm. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  any  primary 
affection. 

In  this  place  it  will  be  well  to  describe  two  morbid  conditions  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  salivary  calculus  and  salivary  listula. 

Salivary  calculus  (Fig.  742,  a). — A  calculus  may  exist  in 
c(jnnection  witli  any  of  the  salivary  glands,  most  frequently  tlie  sub- 
maxillary glands.  It  is  not  common,  but  may  give  rise  to  much 
inconvenience.  The  concretion  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  calcium.  It  may  remain  embedded  in  the  glandular 
substance,  in  which  case  it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  ;  it  may  block 
the  main  duct,  or  one  of  its  chief  branches,  entirely,  or  may  pass 
along  the  duct,  and  after  causing  much  pain  may  be  expelled.  In 
size  it  may  vary  from  a  tiny,  scarcely  visible  particle  to  a  mass  the 
size  of  a  bean  or  more  rarely  a  walnut.  The  concretion  may  form 
around  a  foreign  body  which  has  gained  entrance  into  the  gland. 
If  situated  in  the  duct  it  can  almost  always  be  felt  from  within 
the  mouth,  as  a  body  as  hard  as  a  stone  in  the  course  of  the  tube. 

Sijiifptoin^. — If  it  entirely  obstructs  the  duct  it  will  cause  re- 
tention of  the  saliva,  and  this  distending  the  gland  will  give  rise  to 
pain,  swelling,  and  increased  firmness  to  the  touch,  these  symp- 
toms being  distinctly  exaggerated  on  taking  food.  Swelling,  pain, 
distension,  and  increased  hardness  of  a  single  salivary  gland  should 
cause  the  surgeon  carefully  to  examine  for  salivary  calculus,  which, 
if  preseiat,  is  usually  to  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth. 

T reatinent. — The  clear  indication  is  to  remove  the  concretion  at 
once  ;  this  may  be  effected  in  certain  instances  by  pressing  it  onwards 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  duct.  Here,  however,  in  most  cases  the 
calculus  becomes  impacted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  orifice  is  tlie 
narrowest  point  of  the  duct.  There  is  also  danger  of  fracturing  the 
calculus  in  the  duct,  and  thus  lacerating  the  wall  of  the  tube.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  always  better  to  make  a  linear  incision  into 
the  duct  from  the  buccal  aspect  over  the  calculus  through  which  the 
concretion  may  be  I'eadily  expelled.  This  incision,  which  can  be 
made  under  cocaine,  heals  quickly,  as  a  rule ;  should  it  not  do  so, 
the  saliva  can  be  discharged  into  the  mouth  through  the  opening, 
without  causing  any  inconvenience.  Unless  removed  by  timely 
operation,  the  calculus  .sets  up  inflanunation,  and  often  suppuration, 
which  may  end  in  the  formation  of  fistulous  openings,  (.b'ee  page  369.) 

Salivary  fistula  (Fig-  71'2). — This  term  is  applied  to  an  alniormal 
opening,  by  moans  of  wliich  saliva  tinds  an  exit  either  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  or  externally  on  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  former 
q  *  2 
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class  of  fistula  (opening  into  the  mouth)  has  little  importance,  and 
rarely  calls  for  treatment.  Those  fistulse,  however,  whicli  open  ex- 
ternally usually  demand  surgical  interference.  The  less  frequent 
variety  is  that  in  which  one  or  more  lobules  of  the  gland  have  been 
caused  to  communicate  with  the  cutaneous  surface,  owing  either 


Fig.  742.— Salivary  Fistula  of  Parotid  Duct,  showing  method  of  operation  recommended, 
r.  G.,  Particid  gland;  sr.,  iiiasseter ;  i.  pt.,  internal  pterygoid:  R..  ramus  of  jaw;  D.  s.,  parotid  duct 
(Steno's);  8,  loop  of  silver  wire      situ  strangulating  tissue  included  in  its  grip:  o.  F.,  tistuious 
opening  on  cheek.  A.  shews  salivary  calculi.  The  long  thin  calculus  came  from  the  parotid  duct, 
the  others  from  the  submaxillary  gland. 

to  a  cut  penetrating  the  glandular  substance,  or  to  some  destructive 
process  opening  into  the  same.  In  such  a  case  saliva  may  trickle 
through  the  wound  and  thus  cause  the  fistulous  outlet  to  remain 
patent.  It  is  usually  found  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  saliva 
escapes,  as  the  duct  being  uninjured  the  greater  part  is  carried 
by  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Should  the  fistula  persist, 
it  may  generally  be  made  to  heal  by  one  or  two  applications  of  the 
Paquelin  or  the  electric  cautery. 

The  more  frequent  and  more  troublesome  form  of  fistula  is  one  in 
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which  the  duct  of  the  parotid  (Steno's)  has  been  wounded  or  has 
.suffered  partial  loss  of  substance,  owing  to  some  ulcerative  process 
extending  to  it,  or  to  an  abscess  forming  in  connection  usually  witli 
an  impacted  salivary  calculus.  Tlie  condition  is  readily  recognised, 
as  there  is  seen  on  the  cheek  a  small  fistulous  opening,  whence  saliva 
oozes  over  the  cheek  instead  of  finding  its  normal  exit  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  It  is  usually  possible  to  pass  a  fine  prob(^  tiu-ough  the 
fistulous  opening  into  the  duct.     {See  page  3G9. ) 

Treatment. — No  operative  treatment  should  be  adopted  until  it  is 
clear  that  any  ulcerative  process  is  at  an  end  and  not  liable  to  recur. 
The  great  indication  is  to  re-establish  a  perfectly  free  opening  of  the 
duct  into  the  mouth,  in  order  to  enable  the  saliva  to  find  its  way 
readily  into  this  cavity.  To  effect  this,  a  trochar  may  be  used  to 
penetrate  the  mucous  surface  of  the  cheek,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fistula  once  in  a  forward  and  again  in  a  backward  direction,  so  that 
an  interval  of  ^-inch  or  thereabouts  may  intervene  between  the 
two  orifices  on  the  surface  of  the  mucosa.  Through  each  of  these 
one  end  of  a  silver  thread  may  be  passed,  so  that  a  loop  may  present 
externally  and  the  two  free  ends  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  These 
may  now  be  tied  tightly,  and  the  wire  left  to  ulcerate  its  way  into 
the  mouth.  A  jiassage  will  tlnis  be  obtained  for  the  saliva  into  the 
mouth.  The  edges  of  the  external  fistulous  opening  may  tlien  be 
cauterised,  when  probably  healing  will  occur.  In  some  cases  the 
edges  may  require  paring  and  accurate  suture. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Development  of  the  tongue. — This  organ  is  formed  of  two 
rudiments,  at  first  com})l(^tely  separated  —  an  anterior  median 
swelling,  the  tuberculum  impar,  from  which  the  l)ody  and  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  are  developed,  and  a  posterior  V-shaped  ridge,  wliicli 
gives  origin  to  its  root.  The  diverging  arms  of  the  V  embrace  the 
tuberculum  impar  and  fuse  with  it.  At  the  angle  of  the  V  is  a 
diverticulum,  whose  mouth  persists  in  the  adult  as  the  foramen 
cfficum.  This  diverticulum — the  thyro-glossal  duct — extends  from 
the  foramen  ciecum  to  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
and  normally  disappears  entirely  between  its  two  ends,  its  lingual 
extremity  giving  rise  to  the  foi-amen  c;ecum,  whilst  from  its  tracheal 
extremity,  which  bifurcates,  the  i.sthnms  of  the  thyroid  body  takes 
origin.  As  development  proceeds,  the  growth  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  separates  the  thyro-glossal  duct  into  an  upper  portion, 
the  lingual  duct,  and  a  lower  segment,  the  thyroid  duct.  Occasion- 
ally one  or  other  of  these  segments  persists  and  gives  rise  to  con- 
ditions, the  origin  of  which  has  only  within  the  last  few  years 
been  clearly  cxjilained. 

Two  abnormal  conditions  of  llic  lingual  diiot  may 
here  be  mentioned  : — 

(1)  Abnormal  patency  of  the  upper  part  or  even  the  whole 
length  of  tiie  lingual  duct. — In  sucli  cases  the  surgeon  can  pass  a  fine 
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probe  some  lines  down  the  lingual  duct  from  the  foramen  caecum  ; 
and  in  rare  cases  even  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone. 

(2)  Lingual  dermoids. — These  interesting  and  not  really  rare 
tumours  owe  their  origin  to  some  abnormal  closure  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lingual  duct,  occurring  before  the  lower  part  has  become 
obliterated.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  all  probabilitj^,  retention  c^'sts  of 
the  lingual  duct,  and  have  been  described  under  tumoui's  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth. 

Absence  of  the  lon^iie  (aglossia)  has  been  observed.  It  is 
inhnitely  rare.  Only  less  uncommon  is  the  condition  in  which  the 
tuberculum  impar  and  posterior  ridge  have  failed  to  unite,  and  are 
represented  as  two  small,  but  usually  movable,  nodules.  Bihdity  of 
the  organ  and  extreme  length  without  abnormal  thickness  are  very 
rare.  The  large  majority  of  defects  of  the  organ  are  acquired,  not 
congenital. 

Toiigiie-tie.  —  Infants  are  very  frequently  brought  to  the 
surgeon  by  anxious  mothers,  who  complain  that  the  child  is  tongue- 
tied.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  not  once  in  hfty  times  is  there 
sufficient  tongue-tie  to  necessitate,  or  even  to  justify,  operation. 
Some  authorities  have  even  doubted  the  real  existence  of  the 
condition. 

It  certainly,  however,  is  met  with  occasionally  in  a  marked 
degree,  though  it  is  a  rare  deformity.  The  condition  is  due  to  the 
frjenum  lingufe  being  too  short  or  too  broad,  and  at  the  same  time 
attached  too  far  forwai-ds  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  This,  when  marked,  prevents  sucking,  and  later,  impairs 
speech.  When  the  tongue  can  be  protruded  beyond  the  upper 
incisor  teeth,  there  is  no  amount  of  tongue-tie  present  requiring 
opei  ative  interfei'ence.  When  this  is  impossible  the  latter  will  be 
indicated. 

Treatment. — With  a  pair  of  scissors  snip  the  edge  of  the  tight 
frfenum,  and  inti'oducing  the  finger  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  com- 
plete the  necessary  freeing  of  the  organ  by  slight  tearing.  The  cut 
should  be  made  downwards  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  thus 
avoiding  the  ranine  vessels  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  tongue. 

In  rare  instances  the  frsenum  linguse  is  too  long  ;  in  sucli  cases, 
and  more  frequently  in  those  in  which  the  frtenum  linguae  has  been 
unnecessarily  extensively  divided,  there  is  a  risk  of  "  tongue 
swallowing,"  a  condition  in  which,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  organ,  it  can  be  drawn  or  can  fall  backwards  over 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  may  thus  cause  death  from 
asphyxia. 

Atrophy  of  the  tongue. — This  does  not  occur  as  a  primary 
afl'ection.  It  is,  however,  a  frequent  result  of  bulbar  paralysis  when, 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  has 
become  involved. 

Hemiatrophy — i.e.  atrophy  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  tongue 
— is  much  less  uncommon.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  as  the  result 
of  interference  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  in  its  course  from  its 
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origin  to  its  distril:)utiou  l)y  wounds,  tviniours,  suppuration  in  the 
neck,  caries  of  the  occiiaital  bone  or  athis.  It  has  also  been  noticed 
in  syi-ingomyelia,  syphilis,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  in 
locomotor  ataxy,  in  whicli  cases  the  condition  owes  its  origin  to  a 
central  cause.  The  atrophied  jjart  is  shrunken  and  furrowed.  The 
functions  of  the  part  are  rai'ely  appreciably  aflected  by  wasting  of 


one  half  of  the  organ.  No  treatment  is  of  any  avail  in  hemiatrophy 
of  tlie  tongue. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue.  — Macroglossia  (f^ai^puc,  great; 
yXw(7(Ta,  the  tongue) — lymphangeionia  cavernosum  or  prolapsus  lingua; 
— is  a  rare  form  of  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  wliich  in  extreme 
cases  produces  frightful  deformity  (Fig.  743). 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  far  most  frequentl}'  met  witli  as 
a  congenital  affection,  though  it  may  not  be  observed  at  birth, 
being,  in  fact,  usually  first  noticed  during  the  first  or  second  year 
of  life;  it  may,  however,  be  acquired,  but  such  cases  ai-e  mostly 
those  of  enlargement  due  to  chronic  inHanunation  of  the  organ. 
The    affection   has   been    considered    to    be    caused    by  abscess, 
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mercurial  glossitis,  or  injury  ;  such  conditions  may  cause  the  form  of 
enlargement,  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  in  the 
organ,  but  the  true  macroglossia  is  essentially  a  lymphangeioma 
cavernosum,  due  to  some  interference  to  the  return  of  lymph  circu- 
lating in  the  organ,  and  is  of  congenital  origin.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  enlargement  of  the  organ  affects  chiefly,  in  most  cases  almost 
exclusively,  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  organ,  that  is,  the 
part  dei'ived  froai  the  tuberculum  irapar.  Possibly  the  lymphatic 
obstruction  has  its  site  in  the  boundary  line  separating  the  two 
segments  of  which  the  tongue  is  formed.  Certain  it  is  that 
lymphatic  obstruction  towards  the  base  of  the  organ  is  the  /ons  et 
origo  mali,  though  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  obscure.  In  slight 
cases  the  tongue  may  still  be  retained  within  the  mouth,  when  it 
tends  to  displace  the  teeth,  and,  by  friction  against  them,  becomes 
superficially  excoriated  ;  in  this  stage  the  papillae  are  seen  to  be 
hypertrophied.  In  more  marked  examples  (prolapsus  linguis)  the 
tongue  cannot  be  retained  in  the  buccal  cavity,  owing  to  its  size.  It 
therefore  protrudes  from  the  permanently  open  mouth,  whence  saliva 
runs  continuously  and  copiously.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  fis.sured,  and  even  in  spots  ulcerated.  The  organ 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  swollen  purplish,  or  somewhat  brownish 
shapeless  mass.  This  prolapse  naturally  interferes  considerably  with 
speech  and  deglutition,  though  it  is  practically  painless.  The 
tongue  is  liable  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  each  succeeding  one 
leaving  the  organ  larger  than  before.  The  weight  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  organ  displaces  the  teeth,  and  may  even  cause  dislocation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Macroglossia  is  generally  .symmetrical,  both  halves 
of  the  tongue  being  similarly  affected,  and  may  remain  stationary 
for  years.  It  never  diminishes  in  size,  however,  its  tendency  being 
towards  further  overgrowth. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  closely  allied  to  elephantiasis. 
There  is  great  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  tongue,  and 
also  increase  in  size  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  the  essential  and  cer- 
tainly the  primary  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  organ.  Both  macroglossia  and  macrocheilia 
have  fundamentally  the  same  pathology.  They  are  examples  of 
lymphangeioma  cavernosum,  and  consist  of  collections  of  dilated  and 
varicose  lymphatic  vessels  and  cavernous  lymphatic  spaces,  which 
during  life  are  fully  distended  with  lymph.  These  overgrown  and 
dilated  lymphatics  displace  the  muscular  flbres  of  the  organ,  and  by 
their  continuous  pressure  cau.se  their  atrophy.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue.  Heredity 
apparently  has  no  influence  in  the  production  of  the  condition. 

Treatment. — So  long  as  there  is  no  prolapsus  linguae  the  tongue 
must  be  retained  in  the  mouth,  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  bandage, 
and  only  opened  to  allow  food  to  be  taken.  When  the  condition 
has  reached  the  stage  of  prolapse,  operative  interference  is  called  for. 
(Pressure,  often  suggested,  is  of  little  avail,  very  irksome  to  the 
patient,  and  diflicult  of  application.)    A  V-shaped  portion  of  the 
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organ  should  l)e  removed  with  its  apex  directed  backwards,  and  the 
edges  of  the  incision  Vjrought  together  so  as  to  fashion  a  new  tip,  or 
in  extreme  cases  the  part  projecting  beyond  the  teeth  may  be  simply 
amputated.  The  galvano-caustic  wire  or  ecraseur  sometimes  recom- 
mended may  be  used,  but  there  is  no  need  for  their  employment,  as 
the  bleeding  is  not  serious. 

The  results  of  amputation  of  the  prolapsed  portion  are  sur- 
prisingly good,  both  as  regards  the  small  mortality  and  the  improved 
functional  state  of  the  organ. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  very  rarely  the  result  of  an  acute 
glossitis  or  of  oft-repeated  chronic  superficial  inflammatory  attacks. 
When  the  condition  is  thus  caused  there  is  no  lymphatic  dilatation 
as  in  macroglossia,  from  which  it  is  thus  to  be  differentiated.  Little 
or  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  such  an  enlargement.  Fortunately, 
there  is  little  tendency  to  continuous  increase  in  size. 

The  term  syphilitic  hypertrophy  is  given  to  a  condition  in  which 
either  numerous  small  gummata  exist  in  the  organ,  causing  its  en- 
largement, or  deep  fissures  on  the  dorsum  lead  to  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  ridges  lying  between  them.  In  the  former  case  antisyphilitic 
treatment  will  rapidly,  in  the  latter  case  it  may  slowly,  reduce  tlie 
enlargement. 

Strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  conditions — macroglossia,  en- 
largement due  to  inflammation,  or  syphilitic  enlargement — are 
instances  of  hyperti-ophy  in  the  strict  pathological  sense  of  the  word. 

Acute  parenchymatous  glossitis. — This  is  a  rare  affection, 
less  rare  in  adults  than  in  children.  It  may  Ije  limited  to  one  lateral 
half  of  the  tongue  (hemiglossitis),  or  may  involve  the  whole  organ. 
It  is  found  as  the  result  of  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  or  other  insects,  of 
injuries  such  as  Ijites,  cuts,  etc.,  or  of  burns.  It  occurs  in  the  course 
of  specific  fevers,  usually  then  following  upon  the  development  of 
stomatitis.  It  may  proceed  from  any  ulceration  of  the  tongue, 
especially  from  the  little  ulcers  seen  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  or  it  may 
be  caused  by  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts, 
e.g.  the  tonsils  or  the  sublingual  region.  Occasionally  no  distinct 
cause  can  be  assigned. 

Symptoms. — Swelling  is  a  marked  symptom  ;  the  tongue  may 
increase  to  thrice  its  normal  bulk  in  the  course  of  some  hours.  It 
protrudes  from  the  mouth,  and  is  painful,  rigid,  .scarlet,  engorged, 
coated  with  a  puriform  mucus,  and  frequently  presents  on  its  surface 
numerous  small  excoriations.  Speech  and  the  taking  of  food  are 
rendered  difiicult  or  impossible,  and  the  attempt  causes  great  pain. 
In  sevei'e  cases  the  swelling  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  threaten 
asphyxia,  and  demand  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  alwa3's  marked  ;  there  is  severe  sufl'ering, 
elevation  of  temperature,  profuse  salivation,  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  cervical  glands,  and  the  patient  feels  extremely  ill. 
Often  there  is  marked  asthenia. 

The  prognosis,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  con- 
dition, is  decidedly  favourable.    The  tendency  is  towards  complete 
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recovery  by  resolution,  the  tongue  resuming  its  normal  size  within 
a  week  of  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  Not  uncom- 
monly, however,  some  enlargement  and  induration  may  persist  for  a 
time,  or  even  permanently.  Less  frequently  a  circumsci'ibed  abscess 
results  :  very  rarely  purulent  infiltration  of  the  whole  organ  is 
observed,  this  latter  being  a  most  serious  afiVction,  and  one  liable 
to  I'esult  fatally  fi'om  septicemia  or  septic  pneumonia. 

Treatment  Slight  cases  require  only  ice  to  suck  continuously,  a 

smart  purge  and  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash.  Severer  types  of  the 
disease  demand  in  addition  to  the  above  simple  treatment,  multiple 
scarification  of  the  dorsum  linguae,  or  better  a  longitudinal  incision 
made  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  midway  between  it  and  the 
margin  of  the  tongue.  This  incision  should  cut  into  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  tongue,  and  may  be  unhesitatingly  adopted,  as 
the  relief  given  is  always  marked  and  sometimes  surprisingly 
rapid.  These  incisions,  no  doubt,  diminish  the  risk  of  suppuration. 
Should  an  abscess  have  formed,  however,  vent  should  be  given  at 
once  to  the  pus. 

Heniig'lossitis  is  a  very  rare  affection,  in  which  one  half  of  the 
tongue  only  is  affected.  Curiously,  this  is  almost  invariably  the  left 
half  of  the  organ.  The  condition  is  milder  in  decree  than  the  ordin- 
ary  foi'm  of  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis,  and  subsides  under  simple 
treatment,  incision  being  almost  never  required. 

Abscess  of  the  tongue. — Abscess  may  be  the  result  of  an 
acute  glossitis.  In  certain  cases  there  is  seen  a  peculiar  form  of 
chronic  abscess  of  the  tongue,  situated  almost  invariably  just  under- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  The 
abscess  presents  itself  as  a  painless,  firm,  circumscribed,  tense  swell- 
ing, in  which  fluctuation  may  be  felt.  It  is  often  diagnosed  as  a 
cyst.  Frequently  it  is  stated  that  such  a  swelling  may  be  mistaken 
for  carcinoma  or  gumma.  In  case  of  doubt,  a  puncture  will  decide 
the  question  at  once.  The  abscess  should  be  laid  freely  open,  when 
rapid  healing  will  generally  result  from  the  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

Superficial  inflammations  of  the  tongue. — Superficial  acute 

glossitis  is  usually  only  a  part  of  a  general  [e.g.  mercurial)  stomatitis, 
an   demands  no  separate  description. 

Chronic  supei'licml  g^lossitis,  otherwise  called  tylosis, 
psoriasis,  leucoma,  leucoplakia,  or  in  more  aggi-avated  cases  ichthy- 
osis lingua?,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  important  affec- 
tions of  the  tongue.  Its  aetiology  is,  in  spite  of  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  numerous  observers,  still  wrapt  in  much  obsciirity.  It  is 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 
The  same  condition  to  a  le.ss  degree  may  also  involve  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  may  present  the  localised 
thickening  of  the  epithelium  that  characterises  the  disease.  Several 
factois  maj^  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  condition  ; 
three,  hov.'ever,  stand  out  prominent — syphilis,  excessive  smoking, 
and  spirit-drinking ;  often  these  act  in  conjunction.  Less  impor- 
tant factors  are  hot  condiments  and  spices,  gout,  many  types  of 
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dyspepsia,  and  iiTitation  of  tlie  tongue  from  rough  edges  of  teeth. 
The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  men  tlian  in  women,  and 
is  very  seldom  seen  in  childhood  or  in  youth. 

Three  types  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis  are  to  be  recognised  : 
(1.)  the  red  glazed  tongue  ;  (2)  leucoma  or  leucoplakia  ;  and  (3) 
psoriasis  and  ichthyosis  lingufe. 

(1)  Tlie  red  (/lazed  tnnyiii'. — In  this  form  there  is  seen  a  I'e- 
markable  smoothness  and  redness  of  the  tongue,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  varnished  after  having  been  depi-ived  of 
its  epithelial  covering.  The  smoothness  is  due  to  disappearance  of 
the  papillae  of  the  tongue.  In  this  condition  there  is  combined  an 
inflammation  of  the  submucosa 

with  the  chronic  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  mucosa.  The 
organ  is  usually  somewhat  en- 
larged, and  the  mucous  covering 
is  tfierefore  stretched  and  thinned 
over  it,  hence  tiie  disappearance 
of  the  papillae. 

The  afl^ection  lasts  for  years 
unaltered,  except  that  from  time 
to  time  slight  excoriations  may 
form  on  its  sui-face.  There  is 
usually  a  feeling  of  heat  and 
smarting  perceived,  especially 
when  any  liut  the  most  bland 
forms  of  nutriment  are  taken. 
The  condition  is  utterly  i)itract- 
able,  and  all  that  the  surgeon  can 
effect  is  to  prevent  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  morbid  process.  Cure 
must  not  be  expected. 

In  many  cases  this  red  glazed 
tongue  is  the  precursor  of  leuco- 
plakia ;  although  this  is  denied  by  high  authority,  there  can  \>e  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  Almost  every 
surgeon  has  observed  numerous  cases  in  which  leucomatous  patches 
have  developed  upon  red  glazed  areas  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
Probably  this  occurs  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  for  there 
is  little  d(>ul)t  that  the  red  glazed  condition  may  exist  for  many 
years  without  undergoing  leucomatous  change,  and  also  that  leucoma 
frequently  develops  without  being  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
red  glazed  i)atches.  Rarely,  a  condition  precisely  analogous  to  that 
under  discussion  may  be  seen  on  the  glans  penis.  I  have  seen  an 
epithelioma  develop  upon  the  site  of  such  a  patch  after  it  had  existed 
for  flfteen  year.s. 

(2)  Leucoplakia  or  leucoma  (Figs.  744,  745)  is  the  most  common 
manifestation  of  chronic  superflcial  glossitis.  It  presents  asymmetrical 
white  patches  of  greatly  thickened  epitlielium,  which  are  raised  above 


7-14. — Leucopl.akia  of  Tdiigup,  with  red 
Slazc'd  patclies  nu  eacli  side  of  tlie  dense 
wliite  epithelial  tliickening.  (From  a 
liatient  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.) 
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the  level  of  the  normal  mucosa.  These  patches  may  be  small  in  area, 
and  few  in  number,  or  the  tongue  may  be  completely  covered  by 
this  leucomatous  epitlielial  thickening.  These  patches  cannot  be 
detached  from  the  subjacent  tissues  without  tearing  and  the  produc- 
tion of  hsemorrhage.  The  surface  of  the  patch  is  firm,  rough,  dry, 
and  horny.  The  degree  of  the  whitish  opacity  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  epithelium.  Cracks  and  fissures  are  commonly  en- 
countered in  connection  with  this  condition.  There  is  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucosa,  with  round-celled  infiltration,  and  a 
great  overgrowth  of  epithelium,  the  upper  strata  of  which,  under- 
going horny  degeneration,  change  colour,  and  may  be  cast  olf.  This 
morbid  overgrowth  of  epithelium  may  undergo  still  farther  develop- 
ment, and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  epithelioma. 

Commonly,  the  subjective  symptoms  of  leucoplakia  are  very  trivial. 


Fig.  74.0. — Microscoijical  Section  (low  power)  of  Leucoplakia,  showing  thickened  epithelium. 
(From  a  preparation  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Arkle.) 

There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  especially  when  irritating 
substances  are  taken  into  the  mouth  ;  but  frequently  the  patient  is 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  condition  until  it  is  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  surgeon. 

Leucoplakia  is  a  very  intractable  condition,  as,  indeed,  are  all 
varieties  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis.  Patches  may  appear  to  be 
less  distinctly  marked  under  treatment,  or  they  may  almost  dis- 
appear, only,  however,  to  reappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months. 

(3)  Psoriasis  lingtbai  is  a  term  frequently  employed  to  designate 
advanced  cases  of  leucoplakia,  in  which  the  patches  attain  a  consider- 
able thickness.  A  rare  form  is  that  which  has  been  by  Hulke 
described  as  ichthyosis  linguiB,  in  which  the  papillse  are  much  hypei'- 
trophied  and  covered  by  a  horny  overgrowth  of  epithelium.  This 
condition  may  have  a  A^ery  warty  appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  will  be  firm,  hard,  stiff,  and  cracked.  Should  the  conical  (or 
filiform)  papillae  be  chiefly  tlius  affected,  the  surface  of  the  organ  is 
covered  by  stiff"  haii--like  processes,  much  like  the  tongue  of  the 
carnivora.    This  rare  condition  is  known  as  hairy  tongue. 
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Prognosis. — Cure  of  chronic  superricial  glossitis  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. The  surgeon's  endeavour  must  be  to  prevent  the  condition 
from  becoming  worse.  He  must  ever  have  in  mind  the  possibility, 
and  ill  aggravated  cases  the  proljability,  of  epithelioma  developing. 
Siioukl  any  leucomatous  patch  manifest  signs  of  persistent  ulceration 
or  induration,  it  will  be  wise  at  once  freely  to  excise  it. 

Treatment. — Avoidance  of  every  pos.sible  source  of  irritation, 
especially  smoking  and  spir-it  drinking.  Iodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury  .should  always  be  tried  in  cases  due  to  syphilis,  for  though 
their  eii'ect  is  not  marked  in  certain  cases,  they  in  general  seem  to 
give  distinct  (even  though  only  tempoi-ary)  relief.  Glycerine  and 
borax  may  be  given  as  a  local  application,  and  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  5j  to  5vj,  as  a  mouth  wash.  Salicylic  acid  or  chromic  acid 
( I  per  cent,  solution)  are  often  recommended  to  be  applied  with  a 
brush  to  the  patches  and  cracks.  I  have,  however,  seldom  seen  good 
result  from  these  applications,  and  consider  that  active  local  treat- 
ment is  in  general  inarlvisable. 

Certain  rare  affections  of  the  tongue. — Several  very  rare 

affections  of  the  tongue  may  here  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

lli'ticaria  may  aflect  the  tongue.  It  occasions  marked  tem- 
porary swelling  of  the  organ  and  a  varying  amount  of  pain.  Its 
first  onset  may  give  rise  to  mistaken  diagnosis.  The  tendency  to 
recurrence,  however,  will  enable  certainly  on  its  second  appearance 
the  surgeon  correctly  to  diagnose  the  condition.  When  marked  it 
is  sufSciently  alarming,  but  disappears  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

fM<>oi;^r:iplilcal  toiig^iie,  aiiiiiiliis  iiii^fi-aiis,  or  erzemu 
«>r  111*'  toii^iK'  is  a  remarkalih^  condition,  which  is  chieHy  met 
with  ill  weakly,  ill-nourished  children,  though  it  is  not  very  rare  in 
adults.  There  are  formed  small  red  patches  the  size  of  a  pea,  which 
are,  to  begin  with,  Hush  with  the  general  surface  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue.  There  is  marked  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  and  the 
papill.'e  disappear  over  the  surface  of  the  patch,  which,  increasing  in 
size,  becomes  annular,  the  process  subsiding  in  the  centre  and  spread- 
ing at  the  periphery.  From  the  coalescence  of  several  such  rings  an 
irregular,  well-outlined  figure  is  produced,  to  which  the  term  geogra- 
])hical  tongue  has  been  applied.  The  condition  is  not  very  painful, 
thougli  there  is  a  sensation  of  heat  and  itching  and  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva.  It  is,  however,  of  a  very  chronic  nature.  Its  aetiology  is  quite 
obscure.  Thougli  often  called  tinea  tonsurans,  it  has  no  connection 
witii  the  trichophyton  tonsurans,  and  probably  is  not  of  parasitic 
origin.  The  part  may  be  painted  with  a  solution  10  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  relieves  the  smarting.  The  condition 
is  very  apt  to  I'ecur,  and  may  last  for  months.  Local  treatment  is,  as 
a  rule,  ineffective. 

Herpes  of  the  tongue  affects  chieffy  the  tip  and  sides  of  the 
organ,  where  the  vesicles,  soon  becoming  i>ustules,  may  be  in  rare 
cases  observed,  especially  in  alcoholic  dyspeptics.  A  mild  astringent 
or  antiseptic  mouth  wash,  with  internal  administration  of  rhubarb 
and  magnesia,  is  the  only  treatment  required. 
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Peiiipliigu!^. — In  this  rare  condition  we  see  very  much  larger 
vesicles  involving  the  tongue  and  mucosa  of  the  cheek. 

liiclieii  of  the  tongue  may  occur  in  the  form  of  whitish  spots, 
which  may  become  confluent.  According  to  Biitlin,  lichen  of  the 
skin  is  always  present. 

lingua*,  or  black  tongue,  is  a  rare  condition,  in 
which  black  spots  are  seen  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  Their 
aetiology  is  at  present  obscure. 

Ulcerations  of  the  tongue. — These  may  be  classified  as  simple, 
aphthous,  mercuiial,  tuberculous  (including  lupoid),  syphilitic,  and 
malignant. 

The  aphthous  and  mercurial  ulcers  have  been  described  under 
stomatitis.  Tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  malignant  will  be  dealt  wath 
under  their  appropriate  headings.  Here  the  varieties  of  simple 
ulcei's  may  be  described. 

Simple  ulcers. — Simple  ulcers  are  divided  into  the  dyspeptic 
and  the  traumatic  (including  the  dental)  ulcers. 

The  dyspeptic  ulcer  occurs  most  frequently  in  ill-nourished  children 
and  overfed  adults.  It  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  any  disorder 
of  digestion. 

These  ulcers  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  ' 
tongue  near  the  tip,  less  frequently  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  tongue 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  organ  near  to  the  molar  teeth.  The  ulcera- 
tion is  often  multiple,  and  covers  a  somewhat  large  area  of  the 
tongue.  Each  ulcer  is  superficial,  more  or  less  circular,  often  covered 
by  greyish-yellow  slough,  and  the  inargins  are  much  inflamed.  There 
is  no  indui'ation,  but  the  sore  is  very  painful.  Tlie  mouth  is  foul,  and 
there  is  disinclination  to  take  food.  The  lymphatic  glands  may  be 
inflamed. 

As  to  treatment,  the  chief  indication  is  to  correct  errors  in  diet, 
to  treat  the  dyspepsia,  and  to  employ  a  mild  antiseptic  mouth  wash. 

The  trauiiiatic  ulcer  (including  the  dental  ulcer). — This  ulcer 
may  be  caused  by  many  different  varieties  of  injury,  but  most 
frequently  it  is  due  to  rough  carious  teeth,  against  which  the 
tongue  rubs  [dental  xdcer).  The  ulcer  is  usually  situated  on  the 
margin  or  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  in  relation  to  a  sharp  edge  or 
carious  surface  of  a  tooth.  It  starts  as  a  slight  abrasion,  which, 
should  the  cause  of  the  irritation  be  removed,  will  heal  readily.  If 
the  irritation  persists,  the  abi'asion  extends  into  a  definite  ulcer, 
which  is  irregular  in  outline,  with  distinct  edges,  a  red  inflamed 
areola,  and  often  a  sloughy  base.  It  is  now  painful,  but  without 
induration.  After  the  ulcer  has  been  in  existence  for  some  weeks, 
or  even  months,  it  gradually  assumes  a  callous  appearance,  the  red- 
ness disappears,  the  edges  increase  in  depth  and  firmness,  and  indura- 
tion begins  to  be  manifest.  These  ulcers  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  due  to  syphilis  and  tubercle.  Often  when  they  have  been 
in  existence  for  some  months,  and  induration  has  become  a  marked 
symptom,  the  dilferential  diagnosis  from  epithelioma  may  be  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difliculty 
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It  is  ol)viou.s  that  the  essential  method  of  treatment  is  to 
insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation.  The  tooth 
must  be  smoothened  or  removed,  and  the  mouth  kept  clean.  The 
ulcer,  if  in  the  early  stage,  will  then  readily  heal.  Should  it  refuse 
to  do  so,  and  tend  to  spi'ead  whilst  it  feels  distinctly  indurated, 
the  surgeon  will  do  wisely  to  consider  the  appearance  indicative  of 
epitheliomatous  inhltration,  and  will  freely  remove  the  ulcer  whilst 
the  contlition  is  still  localised. 

In  whooping  cough  a  peculiar  ulcer  is  often  seen  under  the 
tongue  near  the  fnenum.     It  probably  is  a  traumatic  ulcer  due  to 
the  rubbing  against  the  teeth  in  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  so 
characteristic  of  severe  cough- 
ing in  children. 

Tuberculous  disease  of 

the  tongue.  —  Lupus  very  # 
rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  the 
tongue  exclusively.  When 
present  on  the  tongue  it  is 
almost  always  found  in  con- 
junction with  lupus  of  the 
cheeks,  lips,  nose,  or  palate. 
There  can,  therefore,  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  whatsoever  as  to 
the  diagnosis  of  the  condition. 
Regarding  the  treatment  of 
lupoid  ulceration  of  the  tongue, 
probably  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  by  freely  scraping 
the  ulcers  with  Volckman's 
spoon,  and  then  applying  the 
Paquelin  cautery  to  the  raw 
surface,  which  should  be  dusted 
with  iodoform.  The  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  strychnine  will  be  a  useful  adjunct 
to  local  ti'eatment. 

Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  tongue  (I'^igs.  TIG  and  747)  is  a 
somewhat  rare  though  important  disease.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  striking  symptoms  of  this  aflection  escaped  the  notice  of  surgeons 
up  to  within  a  compai-atively  recent  time,  it  being  now  some  thirty 
years  since  the  condition  was  first  described.  Very  rarely  indeed  is 
the  lingual  ulceration  tlie  primai-y  manifestation  of  the  disease. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  secondary  to  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  or  larynx,  or  is  part  of  a  general  tuberculous  infection. 

S.viii|>toi>i>!>. — It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  people  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five;  rarely  does  it  occui'  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life,  though  it  may  be  found  at  a  later  age.  The  disease  com- 
mences on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  near  the  tip,  or  more  frequently 
involves  the  tip  itself.  It  usually  begins  as  a  small  nodule,  which 
slowly  gives  place  to  an  ulcerated  surface  ;  in  certain  cases,  however. 
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the  ulcer  seems  to  be  the  starting-point,  there  being  no  preceding 
nodular  formation.  The  ulcer  has  an  irregular  outline,  the  base  is 
uneven,  nodular,  sloughy,  or  caseous  ;  the  edges  are  sharply  defined, 
rarely  undermined,  everted,  or  thickened ;  there  is  very  little  in- 
duration, more  often  none  at  all ;  the  infiammatory  areola  is  little 

;'Jv'V-v.vi't'.v!'    Surface  epithelium 


Margin  of  ulcer 


Tuberculous  systems 
with  numerous  giant 
cells 


Giant  cells 


Muscular  fibres 


Fig.  747. — Section  (low  power)  fi'om  the  Margin  of  a  Tuberculous  Ulcer  of  the  Tongue,  showing 
numerous  giant  cells  and  tuberculous  systems.    (From  a  preparation  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Arkle.) 

marked,  the  ulcer  being  pale  with  flabby  granulations,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  thin  and  serous.  On  close  examination  a  number  of  miliary 
tul)erculous  nodules  are  usually  to  be  seen  situated  around  the  peri- 
phery of  the  ulcer.  The  sore  is  extremely  painful,  especially  in  the 
later  stages,  when,  in  order  to  relieve  continual  suffering,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  divide  the  lingual  nerve,  or,  preferable,  to  excise  a 
portion  of  it. 

The  tuberculous  vdcer  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose  from  tertiary 
syphilitic  and  cancerous  ulceration.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
remove  a  small  fragment,  in  order  to  submit  it  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  finding  of  this  organism  at  once 
settles  the  diagnosis,  but  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  it  may 
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not  be  found  in  cases  which  are  undoubtedly  tuberculous.  Should 
tubei'culous  disease  of  lungs  or  larynx  be  present,  along  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tongue,  the  strong  probability  is  that  the  latter  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  former.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  affected, 
except  perhaps  sometimes  in  the  very  latest  stages  of  the  disease. 

Proyiiosis  ill  all  cases  is  distinctly  bad,  scarcely  less  unfavour- 
able than  that  of  malignant  ulceration.  Healing  does,  however, 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  take  place.  Frequently  the  ulcer 
remains  for  weeks  or  months  almost  stationary,  at  other  times  it 
may  advance  rapidly,  and  spread  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  very  rare  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
tongue  the  prognosis  is  obviously  more  favourable.  In  the  more 
frequently  observed  cases,  in  which  the  tuberculous  ulcei'ation  is 
secondary  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere  (especially  in  lungs  and  larynx), 
the  outlook  is  far  more  gloomy.  When  the  ulcer  makes  its  tirst  ap- 
pearance in  advanced  ]>hthisis  it  rapidly  hastens  the  fatal  termination 
by  reason  of  the  interference  with  nutrition,  which  is  caused  by  the 
pain  on  taking  food,  and  its  appearance  is,  therefore,  a  most  ominous 
symptom.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  development  of  a 
distinct  tuljei'culous  ulcer  of  the  tongue  means  death  to  the  patient 
within  two  yeai's,  frequently  in  a  far  shorter  time. 

Trt'S(li!a«>i»t. — For  some  time  tuberculous  nlcei-ation  of  the 
tongue  was  considered  by  surgeons  a  disease  unsuitable  for  opera- 
tive treatment.  It  must  be  confessed  that  radical  treatment  even 
nowadays  rarely  achieves  much  success.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  ulcer  is  very  painful,  and  no  advanced  tuberculous  process 
exists  elsewhere,  it  is  advisable  either  to  excise  or  freely  to  scrape 
the  ulcer  with  a  Volcknian's  spoon,  and  then  cauterise  the  raw 
surface.  In  cases  which  are  clearly  inoperable,  tinely-powdered 
iodofoi'ni  or  boric  acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  morphine 
(2  per  cent.)  is  added,  may  be  dusted  on,  or  the  ulcer  may  be  painted 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  Food  as  little  irritating  and 
as  nutritious  as  possible  must  be  administered,  and  an  antiseptic 
mouth  wash  (1  per  cent,  carbolic  acid)  or  chlorate  of  jJotash  (5  j  to  5  vj ) 
should  be  made  use  of  after  each  meal.  Cod-liver  oil  and  tonics  will 
also  be  given.  If  the  pain  should  be  very  severe,  as  a  palliative 
measure  division,  or  better,  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  lingual  nerve, 
as  mentioned  above,  may  be  resorted  to,  with  at  least  nuu'ked 
temporai-y  relief. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  tongue. — These  affections  are 
by  far  the  commonest  diseases  of  this  organ  with  which  the  surgeon 
has  to  deal.  Such  conditions  may  becla.ssilied  as  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  syphilitii;  affections.  The  lirst  is  decidedly  rare  ;  the 
two  latter  are  exceedingly  common. 

Pi'iiisary  syphilis  of"  tlw  tnn^nf  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
indurated  chancre.  This  condition  is  less  frequently  observed  on 
the  tongue  than  on  the  lip,  but  in  contra-distinction  to  chancre  of 
the  lip  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women.  The 
chancre  is  usually  single.   It  commonly  commences  as  a  small  pimple. 
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which  breaks  down  by  ulceratioD,  and  soon  becomes  indurated. 
Enlargement  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  occurs  here,  as  in 
primary  chanci-es  elsewhere,  as  an  early  symptom  and  materially  aids 
the  diagnosis.  The  sore  heals  readily  under  the  influence  of  mercury  ; 
phagedjena  has  been  known  to  occur,  but  is  decidedly  unusual.  The 
only  point  of  difficulty  is  the  diagnosis,  as  in  these  cases  it  may  be 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  patient  an  avowal  of  exposure  to 
infection.  The  appearance  of  secondary  symptoms  in  a  few  weeks 
will  certainly  settle  the  question. 

Secondary  syphilis  of  tiie  tongiie  manifests  itself  in  two 
chief  forms — (1)  as  mucous  plaques  ;  (2)  as  superficial  ulcers. 
Mucous  2}fa<iues  or  tubercles  may  occur  during  any  period  of  the 
secondary  stage  of  the  disease  ;  they  are  formed  by  thickening  of  the 
epithelium  overlying  inflamed  and  swollen  papillae.  They  have  a 
greyish  white  appearance,  are  slightly  elevated,  and  the  epithelial 
coating  is  readily  detachable  from  the  reddened  subjacent  surface. 
They  generally  are  found  accompanying  other  similar  patches  on  the 
lips,  cheek,  palate,  or  tonsil.  They  are  observed  alike  in  hereditary  and 
in  acquired  syphilis,  and  are  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
The  tendency  to  their  development  existing  in  secondary  syphilis, 
their  situation  is  determined  by  local  irritation ;  thus  we  meet  them 
chiefly  on  the  tip,  margins,  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  rarely  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  organ.  They  ai-e  usually  only  slightly  painful, 
and  are  more  frequent  and  more  severe  in  patients  with  unclean 
mouths  and  in  smokers. 

Superficial  idceo-atioH  of  the  tongue  is  frequently  found  in 
secondary  syphilis.  The  ulcers  are  located  especially  on  the  margins 
and  tip  of  the  organ,  and  are  usually  found  along  with  similar  sores 
upon  the  mucosa  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  tonsils,  or  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth.  They  are  but  slightly  inflamed,  have  abi-upt  sharp- 
cut  edges,  are  mostly  round,  with  greyish  floor,  are  multiple,  and 
painful.  They  may  extend  superficially  or  deeply  ;  frequently,  when 
severe,  they  give  rise  to  fissures  and  cracks,  which  in  healing  leave 
depressed  linear  cicatrices. 

Treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  of  the  tongue. — The  internal 
administration  of  mercury  and  the  due  cleansing  of  the  buccal  cavity 
are  the  two  essentials  of  treatment.  The  latter  indication  is  best 
met  by  the  oft-repeated  employment  of  a  mouth  wash  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (1  to  2,000)  or  by  painting  the  ulcer  or  mucous  plaques 
with  a  solution  of  1  to  200  of  the  same.  The  j^rognosis  is  good, 
ti'eatment  being  most  efficacious. 

Tertiary  syphilis  of  the  tongue  produces  two  varieties  of 
lesions.  In  both  we  have,  as  a  first  stage,  small-ceiled  infiltration. 
This,  here  as  elsewhere,  may  either  be  general  and  become  organised 
into  fibrous  tissue,  from  which  result  the  so-called  scleroses  of  the 
tongue;  or  it  may  be  localised  in  one  or  more  spots,  and  give  rise 
to  a  gumma,  from  the  breaking  down  of  which  the  typical  gum- 
matous or  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcer  results.  In  the  same  tongue 
sclerosis  and  gumma  formation  may  coexist;  moi-e  often,  however, 
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we  find  eithei-  process  separately.  These  affections  are  rarely  seen 
before  the  fifth  year  after  infection  ;  they  may  make  their  first 
appearance  as  late  as  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  development 
of  the  chancre.  They,  in  common  with  all  tertiary  afiections,  are 
commonly  found  in  cases  in  which  antisypliilitic  treatment  has 
either  not  been  properly  and  fully  carried  out,  or  has  been  alto- 
gether omitted. 

Tertiary  sypliiUtic  sclerosis  of  the  tongue  (Figs.  748,  749)  is  well 
divided  by  Foamier  into  two  varieties — superficial  and  deep.  Super- 
ficial syphilitic  sclerosis  is  an  infiltration  terminating  in  an  indui'ation 
of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  nmcosa  of  the  tongue.    This  leads  to  the 
development  of  smooth,  stiff,  parchment-like  patches,  which  apjjear 
as  if  varnished,  and  from  which  the 
papillie  have  disappeared.     These  i, 
patches  may  be  confluent.  They 
appear  chiefly  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  and 
cause  scarcely  any  appreciable  pain. 

Soon  the  surface  becomes  more 
or  less  deeply  fissured,  and  these 
fissures  are  callous  and  extremely 
difficult  to  heal.  The  tongue  is 
increased  in  size,  as  shown  by  the 
indentations  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
ridges  between  the  fissures  become 
hypertrophied.  The  condition  is 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membi'ane  of  the  tongue 
with  destruction  of  the  papillie.  A 
cure  is  impossible,  because,  though 
the  process  may  be  arrested  by 
treatment,  a  cicatricial  condition 
remains  behind,  and  the  Assured 

ridged  tongue  is  liable  at  all  times  under  slight  provocation  to  in- 
flame, and  thus  keep  up  and  continue  the  morbid  process. 

In  deep  syphilitic  sclerosis  of  the  tongue  the  sclerosis  is,  as 
Fournier  says,  dermo-parenchymatous,  there  is  infiltration  of  the 
whole  organ,  which  in  its  earliest  stage  is  hypertrophied  and  bears 
the  impress  of  the  teeth.  Soon  there  results  a  stage  in  which  the 
infiltration  organises  into  septa  of  fibroid  connective  tissue.  These 
septa  traversing  the  entire  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it 
into  pseudo-lobules,  soon  shrink  and  render  the  organ  uneven, 
furrowed  and  nodular.  With  this  deep  sclerosing  glossitis  there 
is  usually  conjoined  superficial  sclerosing  glossitis,  which  gives  to 
the  organ  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  latter  condition,  and 
enables  the  surgeon  to,  feel  the  superficial  as  well  as  the  deep  in- 
duration present  in  the  organ.  The  scarred,  disfigured  tongue  is 
covered  by  mucous  membrane,  in  part  normal  in  appearance,  in  part 
darkly  congested  and  swollen,  here  red  and  smooth,  there  opaque 


74S. — Tertiary  Sypliilitic  Sclerosis  of 
tlif  Tongue.  The  organ  is  fissured  and 
stiff,  and  its  margins  are  serrated.  (From 
a  patient  at  Cluiring  Cross  Hospital.) 
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white,  or  Lluish-wliite  from  heaping  up  of  thickened  epithelium. 
The  furrows  may  deepen  into  raw  fissures,  and  the  nodular  masses 
of  tissue  bounded  by  them  may  become  ulcerated,  in  consequence  of 
their  undersoing  gummatous  degeneration  or  as  the  result  of  local 
irritation. 

In  the  advanced  stage  the  tongue  feels  much  harder  than  normal, 

and  is  divided  up  by  furrows 
into  pseudo-lobules  (Fig.  749) ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
dorsum  of  tlie  tongue  is  also  fimn 
and  unyielding.  All  the  above- 
described  mo)'bid  conditions  are 
chiefly  seen  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  tongue. 

{2}  Gummata  of  the  tongue 
have  rarely  been  observed  as  a 
result  of  hereditary  syphilis ; 
almost  always  they  are  due  to 
the  acquired  form  of  the  disease. 
They  may  be  multiple  or  single, 
more  frequently  the  latter,  and 
may  vary  in  size  between  that 
of  a  hemp  seed  and  that  of  a 
walnut. 

A  gumma  is  composed  of  a 
localised  small-celled  infiltration, 
which  has,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, no  tendency  to  oi'ganise 
into  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the 
sclerosing  types  of  tertiary  lingual  syphilis ;  but  on  the  contrary 
either  undergoes  absoiption  or  more  frequently  degenerates,  and 
breaking  down  gives  rise  to  an  ulcer — the  so-called  tertiary  syphilitic 
or  gummatous  ulcer. 

Lingual  gummata  are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep ;  the 
former  commence  as  localised  infilti-ations,  either  in  the  submucous 
stratum  or  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucosa  itself;  they  rarely 
attain  any  considerable  size,  are  frequently  multiple,  and  may  be 
felt  as  nodular  indurations. 

The  deep  gumma  lies  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  usually  solitary,  but  not  infrequently  two,  three,  or  more  may 
co-exist.  It  causes  no  })ain,  and  owing  to  this  fact  may  not  be 
noticed  for  some  little  time  by  the  patient.  It  is  palpable  to  the 
surgeon  as  a  hard,  firm,  roundish  swelling,  which  (unless  absorbed) 
increases  in  size,  undergoes  softening,  and  ultimately  involving 
the  mucosa,  which  in  the  early  stages  is  normal  in  appearance  and 
freely  movable  over  the  swelling,  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and  becomes  transformed  into  an  ulcerating  cavitj'  with  irregular, 
soft,  Tindermined  margins,  and  containing  an  adherent  slough  re- 
sembling in  appearance  wet  wash  leather. 


:.  749. —Tertiary  Syphilitic  deep  Sclerosis 
uf  the  Tongue.  Tlie  orgau  is  enlarged, 
firm,  and  divided  by  septa  into  cuboidal 
psendo-lobules.  (From  a  patient  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.) 
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A  deep  guimiia  is  most  frequently  situated  near  the  middle  line 
and  under  the  mucosa  of  the  dorsum  linguje.  After  a  gummatous 
ulcer  has  persisted  for  some  weeks  (usually  without  treatment)  tiiere 
may  develop  a  certain  amount  of  induration  (Fig.  750),  thus  simu- 
lating epithelioma.  Under  treatment  a  gumma  even  of  large  size 
may  be  entirely  absorbed  without  leaving  any  mark  of  its  presence. 
More  frequently  it  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  leaves  a 
depressed  linear  or  stai'-shaped  cicatrix. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  the  gununa  has  been  obsei'ved 
from  the  time  of  its  formation  to  that  of  its  breaking  down  into  an 
ulcer.  Before  breaking  down  it  might  be  mistaken  for  any  deep-seated 
tumour  of  the  tongue  or  for  chronic  abscess  ;  after  the  gumma  has 
given  place  to  the  ulcer  this  might  be  confounded  with  tuberculous 
disease,  primary  chancre,  or  more  importantly  with  epithelioma. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  gummatous  ulcer  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  increase  in  size,  that  it  is,  unless  irritated,  at  the  worst 
only  slightly  painful,  and  that  the  lymphatic  glands  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  involved.  In  cases  of 
difficult  diagnosis  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  the  history,  on  any 
co-existing  morbid  coiiditions, 
and  on  the  presence  of  scars 
and  other  traces  of  former  mani- 
festations of  the  disease.  Micro- 
scopical examinations  of  scrap- 
ings from  the  ulcer,  or  better 
of  a  small  excised  fragment, 
will  frequently  throw  much 
light  on  a  diagnosis  previously 
obscure. 

The  prognosis  of  tertiari/ 
s)/philitic  affect  ions  of  the  tongue 
is  good  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  life.  They  are  prac- 
tically never  fatal  except  in 
the  cases  in  which  gummatous 
ulceration,  having  persisted  for 
some  months,  gives  place  to 
epitheliomatous  infiltration. 
Gummata  usually  respond 
readily  to  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment, often  with  surprising 
rapidity.    The  sclerosing  forms 

of  glossitis  (both  sui)erticial  and  deep)  are  very  resistant  to  treat- 
ment ;  usually  little  can  be  done  for  their  relief. 

Treatment  of  tertiary  lingual  syphilis. — Iodide  of  potassium  is  here 
our  sheet  anchor,  and  rarely  fails  to  yield  beneficial  results  in  cases  of 
gummata.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  administer  ample  doses  (gr.  xx 
to  xxx)  thrice  daily.    Often  it  will  be  useful  to  give  at  the  same 


TjO.— Gumiiiatuu.s  Ulcerof  Hiu  TdTjgue,  wljicli 
had  been  in  existence  for  weelis,  and  tin; 
margins  of  wliieh  were  somewhat  indurated. 
Healing  rapidly  took  place  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  iodide  of  potassium.  (From  a 
private  patient.) 
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time  mercury  internally.  In  the  later  stages  of  sclerosing  glossitis 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  deformities  due  to  cicatricial  contraction 
of  fibroid  tissue,  a  cure  is  impossible ;  no  medication  can  restore  the 
tongue  to  its  normal  state.  Here  we  must  be  content  with  giving 
iodide  of  potassium  from  time  to  time,  especially  during  inHamma- 
toiy  exacerbations  and  whilst  the  fissures  are  raw.  These  last  may 
be  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xv  to  gj)  or  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  chromic  acid.  With  this  exception  it  is  well  to  avoid 
any  application  of  an  irritating  nature,  and  to  confine  the  local 
treatment  to  washing  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  clilorate  of 
potassium,  and  to  painting  the  tongue  night  and  morning  with 
glycerine  of  borax. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  tongue. — This  aflFection,  almost  unknown 
in  England,  is  not  so  infrequently  met  with  on  the  Continent. 
Out  of  twenty-one  cases  of  actinomycosis  in  Albert's  clinique,  from 
1882  to  1888,  in  four  instances  the  tongue  was  affected  (Titlmanns). 
The  tongue  may,  of  course,  be  involved,  together  with  other  parts  in 
actinomycosis,  or  it  alone  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  direct  in- 
fection conveying  the  fungus  from  a  prick  with  a  straw,  or  husk  of 
wheat,  or  oats,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  microscopic  examination.  (See  p.  314, 
Vol.  I.) 

Treatment. — Removal  as  complete  as  possible  of  the  focus  of 
infection,  either  by  excision  or  very  free  scraping,  followed  by 
cauterisation  with  the  tliermo-cautery. 

Innocent  tumours  of  the  tongue. — Tumours  of  the  tongue 
are  divided  into  innocent  and  malignant.  Innocent  tumours  occur 
less  frequently  than  do  malignant  new  growths.  Many  varieties 
of  benign  tumours  affect  the  tongue.  Every  one  is,  however, 
somewhat  rare,  many  are  extremely  lare. 

Kbbvhs  is  probably  the  most  frequent  of  the  innocent  tumours 
of  the  tongue.  Three  varieties  of  nsevus  are  usually  described — ■ 
capillary,  venous,  and  arterial.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  most  frequently  two  of  these  elements  are  combined.  Thus  an 
arterial  nsevus  consists  partly  of  capillaries ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
venous  angeiomata.  Angeiomata  are,  perhaps,  best  divided  into  simple 
angeiomata,  which  consist  of  dilated  and  newly-formed  vessels  ;  and 
cavernous  angeiomata,  which  are  built  up  of  distinct  cavities  lined  by 
endothelium,  and  containing  blood.    [See  p.  580,  Vol.  I.) 

The  common  veno-capillary  ntevus  is  bluish ;  the  much  rarer 
arterio-capillary  is  bright  red  in  colour.  Nsevi  of  the  tongue  very 
rarely  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  congenital, 
and  may  disappear  spontaneously.  They  are  generally  situated 
either  just  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
or  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  In  this  latter  situation  they 
are  almost  always  cavernous.  Nsevi  may  be  single  or  multiple.  In 
many  cases  the  nievus  can  be  emptied  by  pressure  ;  in  other  cases 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  growth  then  feeling  cystic.  The  swelling  is 
painless,  and,  when  small,  causes  very  little  inconvenience.  When 
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large,  it  is  troublesome  only  by  reason  of  its  size.  Over  the  sub- 
mucous ntevi  the  mucosa  is  thinned,  and  contains  numerous  small 
varicose  vessels,  which  aid  materially  in  the  diagnosis. 

Angeiomata  may  spontaneously  disappear,  they  may  remain  for 
years  unaltered,  they  may  I'apidly  enlarge,  or  may  undergo  degenera- 
tion, often  of  a  jjapillomatous  nature. 

Trmt)iient  of  mevi. — The  gal vauo  cautery  should  be  employed  for 
almost  all  cases.  If  used  at  a  dull  cherry-red  heat  there  will  be 
al)solutely  no  hfemorrliage,  as  at  this  temperature  the  cautery  is  a 
powerful  hsemostatic.  If  used  too  hot,  there  may  be  much  bleeding. 
The  heated  platinum  blade  must  be  inserted  into  the  nsevus,  and 
moved  freely  about  until  the  whole  interior  of  the  ntevus  is  de- 
stroyed. Little  reaction  follows  this  treatment.  Often  a  single 
application  suffices  to  effect  a  cure  ;  three  or  four  applications  should 
destroy  the  largest  nsevus.  I  have  never  seen  a  ntevus  of  the  tongue 
which  could  not  be  treated  by  this  simple,  safe,  and  effective  metliod. 
Ligature  and  excision  are  often  recommended,  but  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  cautery. 

Lyniphniig'oioinata  of  tlic  toii|i^ie  also  not  infrequently 
occur.  Like  the  blood  angeiomata,  we  may  divide  them  into  simple 
and  cavernous  lymphangeiomata.  The  latter  are  described  uiider 
inacroglossia  (page  495),  which  is  essentially  a  lymphangeioma  caver- 
nosum  linguffi.  Simple  lymphangeioma  closely  resembles  a  veno 
capillary  n»vus  in  structure,  differing  from  it  only  in  containing 
lymph  in  place  of  blood.  Sometimes  little  papillary  projections 
containing  dilated  lymphatics  are  seen  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
The  condition  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  small  vesicles 
on  tlie  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  It  requires  treatment  similar  to  that 
of  nsevus. 

Pn|>illoiiiata  of  i!m'  toii;;uc  are  met  with  on  the  dorsum 
and  margins.  They  consist  of  an  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium  and 
of  the  connective  tissue  basis  of  the  papilhe.  They  may  occur  at  any 
age,  and  may  even  be  congenital.  They  are  usually  pedunculated 
and  non-indurated,  tliis  last  point  distinguishing  tliem  from  carci- 
noma, into  which,  however,  they  may  degenerate  after  becoming 
ulcerated  from  persistent  irritation,  especially  in  elderly  people. 
Papillomata  may  also  ax'ise  from  degeneration  of  simple  angei- 
omata, or  more  frequently  of  simple  lymphangeiomata. 

The  best  treatment  is  cutting  them  off  with  scissoi'S  or  knife  under 
cocaine.  Should  the  hcBmorrhage  be  severe,  it  can  be  stopped  by  the 
application  of  the  galvano-cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

Ijig>OBBaata  occur  rai'ely  on  the  tongue.  The  growth  of  a  lingual 
fatty  tumour  is  very  slow.  The  swelling  may  distinctly  give  the 
feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  be  mistaken  for  cyst  or  abscess.  If  causing 
inconvenience  liy  its  size,  it  can  readily  be  enucleated  by  a  linear 
incision  made  over  it,  as  it  is  always  enca])sulated. 

Fibroiiiitta  not  quite  so  rarely  as  lipomata  occur  on  tlie  tongue. 
They  are  usually  very  soft,  and  may  be  multiple.  Not  infrequently 
they  present  themselves  as  soft  polypoidal  growths  on  the  dorsum. 
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When  polypoidal,  they  must  be  cut  oti'  ;  when  more  deeply  seated, 
enucleated.  When  the  mucous  membrane  covering  a  fibroma  is 
inflamed  and  ulcerated  the  condition  may  be  with  ditficulty  dis- 
tinguishable from  carcinoma. 

Chondromata,  osteomata,  myxomata,  and  keloid  growths  have 
been  described,  but  are  too  rarely  encountei-ed  to  merit  description 
here. 

Adenomata  or  g^landtilar  tuiiioiirs  of  the  toiigiie  are 

exceedingly  rare.  They  may  be  polypoidal  or  situated  in  the  substance 
of  the  organ.  They  are  either  acinous  or  tubular  in  structure,  and 
have  been  described  as  taking  origin  in  the  Blaudin-Nuhn  glands 
imder  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  from  vestiges  of  the  lingual  duct,  and  with 
far  gi'eater  probability  from  the  glands  lying  subjacent  to  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
They  may  be  readily  removed. 

Cysts  of  tlie  toiig^ue  are  mostly  retention  cysts  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  They  may, 
however,  occur  elsewhere  on  the  organ.  They  are  rarely  larger  than 
a  hazel  nut,  are  well-defined,  spherical,  tense,  fluctuating,  and  they 
may  be  translucent.  They  are  painless,  of  slow  growth,  and  contain 
a  clear,  gelatinous  fluid.  The  best  treatment  for  such  cystic  tumours 
is  to  dissect  them  out :  when,  however,  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
incision  with  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  interior  of 
the  cyst  wall  will  usually  suffice  to  eflect  a  cure. 

Blood  cysts  (exclusive  of  cavernous  angeioma)  and  cysticercus 
cellulosie  are  all  but  unknown  in  the  tongue. 

Echinococcus  (hydatid)  cyst,  also  very  rare  in  the  tongue,  is  a 
solitary  small  cyst.  It  requires  incision  and  removal  of  its  cyst  wall 
and  contents.  Excision  of  the  whole  cyst  is  preferable,  and  can 
generally  be  accomplished  without  difficulty. 

Liing-ual  tonsil. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  benign  tumours 
of  the  tongue  reference  must  be  made  to  hypertrophy  of  the  lingual 
tonsil,  which  consists  of  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  lying  subjacent  to 
the  mucosa  of  the  hindermost  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  in 
front  of  the  epiglottis  and  on  either  side  of  the  middle  glosso-epi- 
glottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane.  These  masses,  which  may  attain 
to  the  size  of  an  almond,  are  reddish  in  colour,  are  frequently  to 
be  found  associated  with  chronic  pharyngitis,  and  may  readily  be 
destroyed  by  the  galvano-cautery.  This  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue  is  most  frequently  seen  in  adult  females. 

Malignant  tumours  of  the  tongue.— These  are,  unfortu- 
nately, more  frequent  than  benign  growths. 

Sarcoma  is  exceedingly  uncommon,  very  few  instances  having 
been  recorded  in  the  larger  proportion  of  which  the  growth  was  of 
the  round-celled  tyjie. 

Lympho-sarcoma  of  the  so-called  lingual  tonsil — i.e.  the  aggrega- 
tion of  lymphoid  tissue  situated  under  the  mucosa  covering  the 
posterior  third  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue — is  decidedly  less  rare 
than  sarcoma  of  the  tongue  substance  itself. 
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Cai'«-iBii>iii:i. — Carcinoma  of  tlie  tongue  is  one  of 
fi-equent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  terrible,  forms 
to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable.  Tlie  tongue  is  probably 
the  commonest  seat  of  malignant 
disease  in  the  male  subject.  One 
variety  of  carcinoma  alone  affects 
the  tongue — namely,  the  squa- 
mous epithelioma.  This  disease 
is  all  but  unknown  V)efore  thirty 
years  of  age,  infrequent  between 
thii'ty  and  forty  years,  distress- 
ingly common  after  forty  years, 
especially  so  between  forty  and 
seventy,  after  which  time  the 
tendency  to  its  development  appa- 
rently decreases.  The  disease 
has  greatly  increased  in  fre- 
quency during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  commences  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  in 
some  part  of  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  organ,  rarely  origi- 
nating in  the  posterior  portion. 
It  is  far  more  frequent  in  men 


the  most 
of  cancer 


751.— Epithelioma  of  tlie  Tongue,  oorii- 
meiii;ing  as  an  indurated  nodule  opposite 
a  rough  carious  tooth.  Ulceration  lias  as 
yet  .scarcely  eoninienoeil.  (From  a  patient 
at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.) 


.  752.  -Ulcerated  and  Fissureil  Carcinoma 
of  the  Tongue.    Tlie  org-an  cannot  be  pro- 
truded.  (From  Butlin.) 
r 


than  in  women,  owing  doubtless 
to  tlie  fact  that  smoking,  spirit- 
drinking,  and  .sypliilis,  inducing 
leucoplakia  and  other  forms 
of  chronic  disease,  are  more 
common  in  the  male  sex.  Irrita- 
tion from  any  cau.se,  es[iecially 
when  prolonged  or  oft-repeated 
(Fig.  751),  tends  to  the  develoii- 
ment  of  epithelioma ;  hence 
the  danger  of  irritating  with 
caustics,  especially  in  elderly 
people,  any  chronic  morbid 
condition  of  the  tongue. 

Epithelioma  usually  com- 
mences on  the  margin  or  tij* 
of  the  tongue,  and  may  appeal- 
at  first  as  a  papillary  growth, 
an  ulcer,  a  crack,  a  nodule,  or 
as  a  firm  infiltrated  lump.  Much 
less  frequently  it  is  .seen  to  origi- 
nate on  the  dorsum  or  under  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  It  always 
springs  from  epithelium  ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  from 
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the  normal  covering  of  the  tongue ;  much  less  frequently  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  organ.  Probably,  in  about 
one  case  in  three  of  lingual  cancer,  the  history  will  reveal  the 
existence  of  a  benign  epithelial  growth  or  thickening — e.g.  leucoplakia, 
ichthyosis — wliich,  after  having  for  years  remained  stationary  or  having 
increased  but  slowly  in  extent,  has,  iinder  the  influence  of  irritation. 


Cell  nests 


Muscular  fibres 


Fig.  703. — Microscopic  Section  of  the  Margin  of  an  Epithelioniatous  Ulcer  of  tlie  Tongue, 
sliowing  cell  nests  and  epithelial  down  -growths.   (From  a  section  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Arkle.) 


taken  on  malignant  action.  Hence  it  is  that  clinicians  not  infre- 
quently refer  to  sucli  conditions  as  "pre-cancerous."  It  must  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  only  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
leucoplakia  terminate  in  ejnthelioma,  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  of  lingual  epithelioma  there  has  been  no  pre-existing 
leucoplakial  condition. 

Two  characteristics  of  epitheliomatous  growths  are  their  prone- 
ness  to  early  breaking  down,  wliich  results  in  ulcer  formation,  and 
the  induration  which  surrounds  this  ulcer  from  the  period  of  its 
formation.      Doubtless  one   of    the    chief    reasons    why  lingual 
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epithelioma  is  so  )irone  to  early  ulceration  is  that  it  of  necessity 
suffers  irritation  from  the  movements  of  the  tongue  against  the 
teeth,  and  the  contact  with  food,  condiments,  and  hot  fluids. 

Epitheliomatous  ulceration,  when  fairly  developed,  presents  dis- 
tinct characteristics.  The  ulcer  is  irregular,  deep,  foul,  sloughy, 
with  raised  nodular  everted  margins,  and  a  surrounding  zone  of 
firm  induration — this  induration  heing  the  result  of  the  down-growth 
of  epithelial  cohuinis  (Fig.  75.'3)  into  the  tissues,  and  of  the  inflam- 
matory deposit  of  round  cells  caused  by  their  presence. 

More  rarely  do  we  find  in  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  ulceration 
for  a  time  in  abeyance,  the  growth  then  assuming  a  papillary 
character.  In  such  a  case  the  induration  is  also  very  slight  in 
amount,  and  this  fact  leads  sometimes  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis. 

The  increase  in  growth  of  lingual  epithelioma  is  usually  very 
rapid,  life  being  destroyed  in  cases  not  submitted  to  operation,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  in  less  than  two  years.  Ten  to 
eighteen  months  is,  in  such  cases,  the  average  duration  of  life  after 
the  first  ap[>earance  of  the  growth  ;  many  cases,  however,  run  a  still 
more  rapid  course. 

Severe  pain  often  shooting  up  to  the  ear,  foul  blood-stained 
discharge,  and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva  are  pi'ominent  symptoms. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  early  involved,  the  first  to  suffer  being 
those  in  the  submaxillary  region  of  the  same  side  as  that  on  which 
the  cancer  is  situated.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  sometimes  the 
disease  skips  the  nearest  glands  and  involves  more  distant  glands. 
This  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  such  cases  are  of  specially 
bad  prognosis.  Even  when  the  epithelioma  is  (juite  small  the 
glands  may  be  distinctly  infiltrated  witii  new  growth.  In  the  early 
stages  the  glands  are  shott}'  and  movable  ;  later  they  become  fixed, 
and  tend  to  break  down,  to  involve  the  skin,  and  to  f ungate.  From 
these  glands,  which  may  become  adherent  to  all  the  structures  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  disease  spreads  to  involve  the  Iym})hatic 
glands  in  the  neck.  Dissemination  of  the  disease  is  not  com- 
mon, but  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  bone-marrow,  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  etc.,  may  show  secondary  deposits  of  malignant 
growth. 

If  unchecked  by  operation  the  growth  extends  rapidly,  at  first 
infiltrating  the  tissues  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  then  causing 
them  to  break  down.  In  this  way  the  floor  of  tiie  luouth,  the  lowei- 
jaw,  the  fauces,  tonsils,  epiglottis,  and  soft  palate  may  be  involved 
by  the  extension  of  the  malignant  ulceration. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  limited  as  regards  its  mobility  by  this 
infiltration,  and  later,  may  be  rendered  (|uite  immobile  and  rigidly 
fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded  (Fig.  7-'i2).  Speech  and  swallow- 
ing are  thus  much  compromised,  and  the  patient  sutlers  chronic  septic 
poisoning,  caused  by  the  foul  discharge  ever  present  in  his  nioutii. 
Death  usually  now  closes  the  scene  of  suffering,  and  is  generally  the 
result  of  exhaustion,  the  patient's  strength  being  worn  out  by 
the  constant  pain,  mental  distress,  chronic  septic  poisoning,  and 
r  2 
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insufficiency  of  nourishment  and  sleep.  Less  frequently  septic 
pneumonia,  due  to  minute  germ-laden  fragments  of  growth  and 
of  slough  from  the  ulcerated  surface  gaining  entrance  into  the 
lungs  during  inspiration,  occasions  the  fatal  result.  In  other  cases  a 
profuse  haemorrhage,  due  to  the  ulceration  eating  into  the  lingual 
artery  or  other  large  vessel  in  the  neck,  may  cause  sudden  death  ; 
more  commonly  repeated  small  h;emorrhages  occur,  which  rapidly 
exhaust  the  patient's  strength.  Rarely  is  death  the  result  of  suffoca- 
tion, which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of 
enlarged  glands  on  the  trachea. 

The  diagnosis  of  lingual  carcinoma  is  in  well-marked  cases  easy. 
In  the  early  stages  certainty  of  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Conditions  which  may  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma  are — 
syphilitic  gummata ;  syphilitic  ulcei's,  primarj^  or  tertiary  (very 
seldom  secondary);  tuberculous  ulceration ;  innocent  epithelial  growths, 
as  papilloma  or  epithelial  thickenings  and  overgrowths,  due  to  chronic 
irritation,  as  leucoplakia ;  simple  ulcers  that  have  lasted  for  some 
time,  as  indurated  dental  ulcer.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is 
rendered  the  greater  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  above  may  undergo 
carcinomatous  change.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  a  distinct 
history  of  a  syphilitic  infection  by  no  means  negatives  the  diagnosis 
of  epithelioma. 

Syphilis  may,  and  often  does,  co-exist  with  epitlielioma  ;  thus  a 
gummatous  ulcer  may  become  epitheliomatous,  or  the  same  may 
occur  to  a  leucoplakial  patch  that  owes  its  origin  to  sypliilis. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  a  few  distinguisliing  features  that 
will  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis  : — 

Primary  chancre  will  probably  occur  in  young  jjeople,  it  will  be 
situated  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the  glands  will  be  affected  very 
early,  and  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  will  soon  appear. 

Non-ulcerated  gumma,  as  Butlin  points  out,  can  only  be  confused 
with  that  form  of  cancer  in  which  the  disease  begins  as  a  lump  or 
nodule  in  the  parts  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  both  diseases  the  situation  is  usually  on  the  dorsum,  the  mass 
is  slow  in  its  growth,  the  glands  are  as  yet  unaffected,  and  the  swelling 
is  hard,  and  apparently  infiltrates  the  tissues  of  the  organ.  Iodide 
of  potassium  in  large  doses  up  to  gr.  xv  to  gr.  xxx  thrice  daily  will 
sjjeedily  cause  the  gumma  to  vanish.  The  diagnosis  may  be  assisted 
if  there  are  syphilitic  cicatrices  or  other  marks  of  the  disease  present 
on  the  body.  If  there  are  two  or  more  tumours,  the  diagnosis  is 
almost  certainly  gumma,  as  two  carcinomata  occur  in  the  tongue 
simultaneously  only  with  exceeding  raritj',  while  gummata  are 
frequently  multiple. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  between  epithelioma  and 
gummatous  ulcer  of  the  tongue.  The  table  given  below  attempts  to 
bring  out  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  :  — 
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Epitheliomatous  Ulcer. 


GuMMATors  Ulcer. 


Patient  over  forty. 

Often  thei'B  is  present  some  distinct 

cause  of  local  irritation. 
More   often   situated   on   niai'gin  nf 

tongue. 

Edges  of  ulcer  raised,  firm,  ncjdular, 

and  everted. 
Base  irregular  and  tuberculated. 

Very  rarely  more  than  one  ulcer. 
Induration  follows  ulceration. 
Lymphatic  glands  always  involved  if 

ulcer  has  lasted  some  weeks. 
There   is   frequently   no   history  of 

syphilis. 

Frequently  some  clirouic  epithelial 
thickening — cj/.  leucoplakia,  pre- 
cedes ulcer,  or  is  situated  on  other 
parts  of  tongue. 

Hegins  on  surface  of  tongue. 

Ulcer  at  first  superficial. 
Secretion  from  ulcer  foul  and  free. 

Irregular  shape. 

Tongue  immobile  (in  later  stages). 
Speech  and  swallowing  rendered  diffi- 
cult. 
Grows  rapidly. 

Cancerous  cachexia  (in  later  stages). 

Pain  extreme,  shooting  towards  ear. 

Anti-syphilitic  treatment  has  no  effect 
(or  only  a  slight  temporarily  bene- 
ficial result) ;  ulcer  increases  in 
size  under  its  employment. 


Patient  may  bo  much  younger. 
None. 

Jloro  often  near  median  line  of  tongue. 

Edges  softer  and  undermined. 

Base  often  C(jvered  by  wash-leather- 
like slougli. 
Ulcers  often  multiple. 
Induration  precedes  ulceration. 
Lymphatic  glands  very  larely  involved. 

Syphilitic  history  obtainable. 

Usually  none  such  present. 


Begins  in  substance  of  the  tongue — 

i.e.  under  the  mucosa. 
Ulcer  cavity  deep  from  commencement. 
Secretion  loss  foul  and   smaller  in 

amount. 
Roundish  shape. 
Tongue  freely  movable. 
Speech  and  swallowing  little  affected. 

Remains  quiescent. 
No  cachexia. 

Painless  or  only  very  slightly  j)'a'nful. 
Anti- syphilitic  treatment  soon  cura- 
tive. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  and  epitlielioniatous 
ulcers  can  scarcely  cause  much  difficulty,  for  primary  tubei'culous 
ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  rarities  of  surgery  ;  and  in 
secondary  tuberculous  ulceration  there  are  generally  manifest  signs  of 
the  same  disease  in  lung,  larynx,  or  other  parts.  Should  a  primary 
tuberculous  ulcer  be  excised  under  the  mistaken  view  that  it  is 
malignant,  the  surgeon  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  best  treatment 
for  the  condition  has  been  carried  out. 

Warty  growths,  epithelial  thickenings,  and  simple  ulceration  may 
be  diagnosable  only  with  great  difficulty  from  epithelioma  of  the 
tongue  when  they  approach  the  stage  of  transition  from  innocent 
into  malignant  growths.  The  most  reliable  signs  that  such  a  change 
is  taking  place  are,  in  addition  to  the  ulceration,  fixation  and  indur- 
ation, in  the  presence  of  which  no  time  should  be  lost  in  freely 
removing  tiie  growth. 

In  all  cases  where  serious  doul.it  exists,  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
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margin  of  the  ulcer  should  be  excised  imder  cocaine  and  submitted 
to  microscopic  examination.  Less  certain,  but  still  very  valuable, 
is  the  method,  the  employment  of  which  we  owe  to  the  advocacy  of 
Eutlin,  of  examining  microscopically  the  sci'apings  from  the  ulcer. 

In  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  iodide  of  potassium  works  wonders 
in  a  short  time  ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  not  infrequently  in 
cases  which  are  distinctly  malignant,  temporary  improvement,  mani- 
fested by  diminution  of  pain,  foetor,  and  discharge,  occurs  for  a  few 
days  under  the  free  administi'ation  of  this  drug.  This  deceptive 
improvement,  however,  is  in  such  cases  not  maintained,  and  hence- 
forth the  iodide  has  no  further  influence  on  the  disease. 

The  surgeon  must  be  mindful  of  this  transient  action  of  the 
iodide,  otherwise  he  may  readily  be  induced  to  give  far  too  favour- 
able a  forecast  to  the  patient.  I  cannot  too  forcibly  urge  that  the 
diagnosis  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  before  lymphatic  glandular  involvement,  perceptible 
to  the  examining  fingers,  has  occurred.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  large  majority  of  doubtful  cases  prove  later  to  be  malignant, 
and  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  wait  for  obvious  glandular  implication 
to  render  the  diagnosis  certain.  A  tiny  fi'agment,  examined  micro- 
scopically, will  always  give  clear  information  as  to  whether  the 
condition  is  epitheliomatous  or  not. 

Troatineiit  of  cancer  of  tlio  toii;fue. — Early  removal  of 
the  disease  is  the  gi'eat  desideratum,  and  holds  out  to  the  patient 
the  only  hope  of  permanent  relief.  Operative  treatment  should  be 
adopted  in  all  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  considers  it  practicable 
to  remove  the  entire  disease,  i.e.  both  the  jirimary  growth  and  the 
secondary  glandular  involvements.  Even  when  no  enlarged  glands 
can  be  felt,  it  is  a  good  practice  if  the  cancer  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  weeks  to  dissect  out  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  In 
fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  it  will  be  found  on  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  glands  that  infection  has  already  occurred. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  of  surgery  that  involvement 
of  lymphatic  glands  in  cancer  visually  proves  after  division  of  the 
deep  fascia  to  be  more  extensive  than  the  surgeon  was  led  to  believe 
from  examination  over  the  unbroken  skin. 

When  the  disease  is  in  an  advanced  stage  the  ciuestion  of  the 
pi'opriety  of  operative  treatment  becomes  more  doubtful,  and  cases 
which  one  surgeon  would  operate  upon  without  hesitation,  another 
of  equal  experience  would  decline  to  interfere  with.  The  surgeon 
should,  however,  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  cases  of  lingual  cancer 
which  are  not  submitted  to  operative  treatment  death  terminates  a 
time  of  terrible  suftering  and  misery,  and  that  though  excision  of 
the  tongue  may  not  appreciably  lengthen  the  span  of  life  (it  usually 
does  so,  however,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  months),  still  death  from 
secondary  glandular  disease  after  removal  of  the  organ  is  immeasur- 
ably more  tolerable.  There  is  no  sight  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a 
patient  tortuied  with  the  agonies  of  lingual  epithelioma,  with  its 
unceasing  pain  in  mouth  and  ear,  its  foetid  discharge  which  gradually 
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poisons,  and  its  copious  salivation,  which  constantly  distresses  the 
sufferer.  Death  from  glandular  involvement  (the  primary  gi'owth 
having  been  extii'pated)  is,  compared  with  this  distressing  state,  com- 
paratively painless,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  induce 
the  surgeon  to  remove,  whenever  possible,  the  primary  disease  (in  the 
tongue),  in  order  to  diminish  suffering,  even  if  life  cannot  be  prolonged. 

It  is,  therefore,  good  surgery  tij  nari-ow  as  far  as  practicable  the 
contra-indications  to  operation.  Still,  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  judicious  operator  will  not  travel,  except  perhaps  at  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  patient,  to  whom  the  state  of  affairs  has  Ijeen  made 
cleai". 

If  the  cancer  has  extensively  involved  the  fauces,  soft  palate,  or 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  if  the  tongue  is  rigidly  adherent  to  the  jaw 
and  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  if  the  glands  under  the  sterno-mastoid  are 
extensively  involved,  especially  on  both  sides  ;  if  the  patient  is  too 
exhausted  by  the  cancer  or  by  other  intercurrent  disease  to  stand 
the  shock  of  the  necessarily  severe  operation,  the  surgeon  may  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  time  for  operation  has  passed. 

If  the  whole  of  the  disease  can  be  removed — that  is,  if  there  is 
only  slight  involvement  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  glands  in 
the  submaxillary  region,  or  some  amount  of  adhesion  t(j  the  jaw,  or 
slight  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  pillai's  of  the  fauces  on  one  side 
— the  operation  should  always  be  attempted. 

In  cases  which  are  clearly  inoj^erable  the  treatment  can  only  be 
palliative.  Cocaine  in  2  per  cent,  solution  may  be  freely  painted 
on  the  ulcerated  surface,  especially  just  before  the  administration  of 
food,  which  must  always  be  bland,  nutritious,  and  fluid.  Morphine 
may  be  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  chief  use  of  this  drug- 
is  for  internal  administration  by  the  mouth  or  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection in  large  and  necessarily  increasing  doses  to  allay  the  terrible 
sufiering  caused  by  the  disease,  and  to  give  rest  to  the  worn-out 
patient.  An  antiseptic  moutli-wash  of  1  to  200  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  (^j  to  the  5vj  of  water),  will  relieve 
the  fcetor,  or  iodoform  containing  a  small  amount  of  morphine  may 
be  dusted  on  the  ulcer  with  the  same  object. 

Division,  or  better,  neurectomy  of  the  lingual  nerve,  which  can 
be  reached  from  the  buccal  cavity,  just  below  the  last  molar  tooth 
of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the  tongue  is  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  and 
towards  the  opposite  side,  or  cauterisation  of  the  ulcer  itself  to 
destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  nerve  endings,  or  ligature  of  the  lingual 
artery,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  retard  the  growth  of  the  cancer,  are 
severally  recommended  as  palliative  operations. 

The  value  of  the  last  mentioned  is  dubious  ;  the  second  method 
leaves  a  foul  slough,  and  often  fails  in  its  object.  If  any  of  the 
three  Ije  employed,  the  preference  should  certainly  be  given  to 
(excision  of  a  portion  (as  long  as  possible)  of  the  lingual  nerve,  a  pro- 
cedure which  is  easy  of  performance,  and  certain  to  afford  at  least  a 
temporary  relief  from  suffering. 

Excision  «f  the  toii^-iK'. — Very  various  methods  of  removing 
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the  tongue  have  been  advocated — the  knife,  the  thermo-cantery,  and 
the  ecraseiir  all  have  their  adherents ;  but  the  operation  as  per- 
formed by  Wliitehead  by  means  of  the  scissors  is  rapidly  superseding 
all  other  methods,  and  is  certainly  the  preferable  procedure.  Re- 
moval of  the  tongue  may  be  total  or  partial.  When  operating  for 
cancer  it  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  wiser  to  remove  the  whole 
organ. 

Innocent  growths  will,  of  course,  be  excised  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  organ  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Their  removal  is 
easil}'  performed  by  the  employment  of  scissors  or  the  knife.  The 
margins  of  the  wound  in  the  tongue  can  then  be  accurately  sutured. 
Primary  union  is  thus  usually  obtained. 

When  an  epithelioma  is  of  small  size  and  of  recent  growth,  and  is 
situated  on  or  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  many  surgeons  remove  more 
or  less  only  of  the  anteiior  portion  of  the  tongue.  In  general  this  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  for  however  small  and  recent  the  epithelioma, 
extirpation  of  the  h'mphatic  glands  nearest  to  the  diseased  area 
should  also  be  performed.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tongue  run  in  company  with  the  ranine 
vein,  and  enter  the  lingual  glands  (three  or  four  small  lymphatic 
glands  situated  on  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle), 
whence  they  pass  to  the  group  of  deep  cervical  glands  in  the  neigh- 
boui'hood  of  the  bifui'cation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  The 
lymphatics,  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  from  part  of  the  most 
anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  enter  the  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands. 

Removal  of  one  (lateral)  half  of  the  tongue  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  advised,  even  though  the  growth  be  situated  at  the  margin  of  the 
tongue.  The  risk  to  life  is  not  less  than  in  the  more  extensive  opera- 
tion. The  after  trouble  is  even  greater,  and  there  is  some  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  half  of  the  organ  remaining, 
which  is  not  movable  but  is  bound  down  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
by  cicatricial  adhesions,  and  is  therefore  useless  for  speech  and 
swallowing. 

The  operation  of  excision  of  the  tongue  has  a  distinct  mortality, 
])robably  not  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death 
being  septic  pneumonia  ;  it  is  therefore  essential  to  render  the  mouth 
as  little  foul  as  possible  before  the  operation  is  undertaken.  Trouble 
sjient  upon  cleansing  the  mouth  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  j^urifying 
the  teeth  and  lireath,  is  certainly  not  thrown  away. 

The  main  difliculty  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  arises 
from  the  hfemorrhage ;  this  may  be  obviated  by  preliminary-  ligature 
of  the  lingual  arteries  in  the  neck.  All  risk  of  blood  passing  into 
the  air-passages,  and  causing  immediate  suffocation  or  later  septic 
pneumonia,  may  be  avoided  by  performing  laryngotomy  and  packing 
the  lower  pharynx  with  a  sponge.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases, 
liowever,  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  is  certainly  quite  unnecessary. 

Ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  makes  the  excision  of  the  tongue 
comparatively  a  bloodless  operation,  and  by  means  of  the  incisions 
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for  exposing  the  arteries,  infected  lingual  oi'  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands  may  be  removed.  I  am  convinced  that  it  adds  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  to  remove  at  the  same  time  the  submaxillary 
salivary  glands,  in  order  to  diminish  the  excessive  salivation.  Another 
argument  in  favour  of  their  removal  is  the  fact  that  ranula  not 
very  infrequently  follows  extirpation  of  tiie  tongue,  owing  doubtless 
to  injury  to  or  involvement  in  cicatricial  tissue  of  Wharton's  duct. 

Three  metliods  of  excising  the  tongue  may  here  be  briefly 
alluded  to.  For  other  procedures  reference  should  be  made  to  a 
manual  of  operative  surgery. 

(i)  Whitehead's  operation. — In  this  the  scissors  ai'e  employed,  by 
means  of  which  the  tongue  is  freed  from  its  attachments  to  the  jaw 
(especially  the  fra;num  linguie)  and  to  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
when  it  can  be  so  freely  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  that  the  operation 
comes  to  be  performed  outside  rather  than  inside  the  mouth.  This 
position  enables  the  oi'gan  to  l)e  removed  with  greater  ease  and  less 
danger.  The  tongue  being  now  diuwn  forwards  by  the  aid  of  a 
strong  ligature  passed  thimigh  its  tip,  the  muscular  attachments  of 
the  organ  are  then  divided  rapidly  with  the  scissors.  The  lingual 
arteries  are  secured  as  they  ai-e  cut,  or,  preferably,  just  before  section. 
The  organ  should  be  removed  as  near  the  epiglottis  as  possible. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  pass  a  silk  thread  through  the  mucous 
membrane  in  front  of  the  epiglottis  (glosso-epiglottidean  fold)  and  to 
bring  its  ends  out  of  the  mouth  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw  forwards 
the  epiglottis  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  aiid  thus  secure  the  bleeding 
vessel  in  case  of  reactionary  or  secondary  hfemorrhage  occurring. 
A  saturated  solution  of  iodofonii  in  ether  may  be  now  employed,  or 
iodoform  may  be  freely  dusted  on  to  the  wounded  surface.  Should 
the  surgeon  determine  to  remove  (jne-lialf  of  the  tongue  only,  the 
organ  is  divided  vertically  in  the  middle  line,  when  the  diseased 
half  can  be  removed  in  the  manner  alcove  indicated. 

(ii)  Excision  of  the  tongue,  with  ))reliminai-y  ligat\ire  of  the 
lingual  arteries  in  the  neck,  is  practically  Whitehead's  operation  for 
removal  of  the  tongue  with  scissors,  rendered  comparatively  blood- 
less after  the  two  great  feeding  arteries  of  the  organ  have  been 
secured  by  ligature.  This  method  of  removal  of  the  tongue  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  as  it  has  the  great  advant;)ges  that  infected 
lymphatic  glands  may  be  removed  through  the  incisions  for  ligature 
of  the  lingual  arteries,  and  that  owing  to  the  very  slight  bleeding 
which  occurs  after  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  the  excision  of  the 
tongue  can  be  carried  out  with  ease,  rapidity,  and  entire  freedom 
from  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

(iii)  Kocher's  operation,  which  is  recommended  only  for  cases 
in  which  the  carcinoma  has  invaded  the  floor  of  the  moutli  and  the 
jaw.  This  opei'ation  is  pi'eceded  by  tracheotomy,  the  pharynx  is 
plugged  with  a  sponge  or  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  anjesthetic 
is  administered  through  the  tracheotomy  tube.  An  incision  is  now 
made  'in  the  neck,  which  conniience  below  the  mastoid  process, 
runs  down  along  the  anterior  l)order  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
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to  its  mid  point,  thence  courses  forwards  to  the  hyoid  bone  to 
the  middle  line,  whence  it  is  continued  upwards  to  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  flap  thus  formed  is  turned  forwards  and 
upwards  on  to  the  cheek,  the  lingual  and  facial  vessels  are  ligated, 
and  the  contents  of  tlie  submaxillary  fossa — namely,  lymphatic 
glands,  submaxillary  and  sublingual  salivary  glands — are  cleared  out. 
The  lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  is  now  ligatured  through  a 
separate  incision.  The  mylo-hyoid  and  mucous  membrane  close  to 
the  jaw  are  now  divided,  and  the  tongue  drawn  through  the  gap 
thus  made  is  removed  by  galvano-cautery  or  scissors.  The  external 
wound  is  not  sutured  ;  the  whole  gap  and  the  mouth  are  plugged 
with  iodoform  gauze.  This  dressing  is  changed  twice  daily,  when 
the  j^atient  may  be  fed  by  a  tube,  or  rectal  feeding  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  wound  heals  by  granulation.  There  is  no  retention  of 
puti'id  discharges,  hence  there  is  little  liability  to  septic  pneumonia 
or  septicKimia. 

After-treatment  of  cases  of  excision  of  the  tongue. — The  mouth 
cavity  must  be  frequently  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic  solution, 
and  painted  with  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether,  or  dusted 
with  powdered  iodoform.  Rectal  feeding  may  be  resorted  to  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days ;  then  the  patient  may  be  fed  through  a 
feeding-tube  passed  into  his  cesophagus,  tliough  in  many  cases  this 
is  not  necessary. 

Hesults  of  excision  of  the  tongue. — -The  immediate  results  are 
satisfactory.  The  mortality,  chiefly  from  septic  pneumonia,  h;\jmorr- 
hage,  pyaemia,  septicaimia,  shock,  and  exhaustion,  is  about  10  percent. 
In  the  greater  number  of  fatal  cases  the  disease  has  extended  beyond 
the  tongue  to  jaw,  floor  of  mouth,  fauces,  etc.  Recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  lymphatic  glands — more  rarely  in  the  stump — within  a 
year  of  the  operation  is  unfortunately  the  rule  (90  per  cent,  of  cases). 
In  certain  instances,  however,  freedom  from  recurrence  has  been 
obsei'ved  five  or  more  years  after  operation.  A  permanent  cure  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  condition  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  forms  of  malignant  disease.  All  that  can  be 
hoped  for  from  opeiative  treatment  as  regards  pi'olongation  of  life 
is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  not  longer  than  from  six  to  nine 
months.  Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  by 
operation  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  the  patient  are  minimised 
almost  beyond  conception,  and  the  due  appreciation  of  this  fact 
will  be  the  surgeon's  justification  in  urging  operation,  even  when 
a  considerable  prolongation  of  life  cannot  be  looked  for. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PALATE,  FAUCES,  TONSILS,  AND 

PHARYNX. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PALATE. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  palate  is  represented  by  an  an- 
terior portion,  the  hard  palate,  consisting  of  bone  and  muco-periosteum, 
and  a  posterior  part  of  the  soft  palate,  composed  of  muscles  lying 
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between  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane.  These  two  parts,  unlike 
in  their  structure  and  function,  differ  essentially  in  their  pathology, 
the  soft  palate  sharing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  tlie  aifections  of 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  tlie  hard  palate  not  being  involved  by  such. 

Among  atfectioiis  of  the  hard  palate  may  be  noticed  abscess, 
tuberculous  and  syjiliilitic  lfsif)ns. 

Abscess  of  the  hard  palate. — This  may  be  seen  in  connection 
with  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bone.  It  is  often 
observed  as  a  result  of  dental  caries,  leading  to  peri-odontitis,  in 
Avhich  case  the  small  abscess  will  be  found  ju.st  within  the  alveolar 
arch.  A  swelling  commences  here,  which  is  at  first  firm.  It 
rapidly  softens,  bursts,  and  gives  vent  to  a  small  quantity  of  pus. 
Healing  soon  occurs,  unless  there  be  some  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  jaw.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  dental 
lesion  which  occasioned  the  abscess  formation,  otherwise  recurrence 
may  be  anticipated.    Early  incision  of  the  abscess  is  to  be  employed. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate.— Syphilis 

may  affect  tlu;  jialate  either  as  a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  lesion. 

The  socoiirtai-y  lesions  are  limited  to  the  nmcous  surface, 
and  consist  of  (1)  erythema,  especially  marked  at  the  faucial  ex- 
tremity of  the  soft  palate,  the  cause  of  the  sore  throat,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  typical  signs  of  secondary  syphilis  ;  (2)  mucous 
patches,  which  are  frequently  seen  on  the  soft  palate,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  being  subjected  to  irritation,  may  become  super- 
ficially ulcerated.  These  small  ulcers  present  a  surrounding  zone 
of  congestion,  and  may  become  confluent,  giving  rise  to  a  marked 
but  fortunately  usually  superficial  form  of  ulceration,  which  may 
prove  resistant  to  treatment.  For  such  secondary  syphilitic  lesions 
mercury  must  be  given  internally,  and  when  ulceration  has  super- 
vened, ])ainting  tlie  surface  with  a  solution  (1  to  400)  of  corrosive 
sublimate  will  be  foinid  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

Tei'tiary  syphilis  of  llio  palate  is  a  far  more  serious 
lesion,  generally  involving  the  bone.  Small  firm  gummata  the 
size  of  an  almond,  or  larger,  are  found  in  the  hard  or  soft  palate. 
These  may  commence  in  the  ])eriosteum  of  the  palate,  but  fre- 
quently take  origin  in  the  floor  of  the  nose,  from  which  they 
pass  downwards,  destroying  in  their  course  the  bony  roof  of  the 
palate.  In  the  soft  palate  they  may  arise  in  the  submucosa.  More 
rarely  are  seen  gummata  of  the  nniscular  substance.  (_TUDiinata  of 
the  palate  are  situated  usually  in  the  middle  line  (Fig.  75-t),  and  are 
thus  distinguished  from  abscess  due  to  dental  causes.  They  are 
most  common  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  hard  palate  or  foi'e 
part  of  the  soft  palate.  Under  treatment  such  gummata  may  dis- 
appear. More  frequently,  however,  they  break  down,  perforate  the 
palate,  and  leave  typical  gummatous  ulcers.  When  the  hard  palate  is 
involved  there  is  usually  moi-e  or  less  necrosis,  which  leads  to  perfora- 
tion (Fig.  754),  through  which  food  and  fluid  may  pass  into  the  nasal 
chaml)ers,  and  the  patient  acquires  the  distinct  nasal  twang  of  voice. 
This  necrosis  of  the  palate  may  be  the  result  of  the  acquired  or  of 
r  *  2 
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the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter  case  it  usually 
makes  its  appearance  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life. 

In  certain  cases  of  syphilitic  (or  tuberculous)  ulceration  affecting 
both  soft  palate  and  pharynx,  when  healing  of  the  ulceration  results, 
there  may  be  organic  union  between  the  two.  Thus  the  soft  palate 
may  be  firmly  adherent  in  part  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  be  more  or  less  completely  shut  ofi' 
from  the  nasal  chambers.  Respiration  through  the  nose  is  thus 
rendered  difficult  or  impossible,  and  the  effect  on  speech  is  sticking. 


Fig.  754. — GumniatoMs  Ulceration  witli  Perforation  of  tlie  H^ird  and  Soft  Palate.  The  two 
ulcers  occurred  in  the  same  patient— a  wonran  of  t\venty-tl\'e  years  of  age — but  an  interval 
of  four  months  existed  between  the  appearance  of  each.  The  perforation  of  the  soft  palate 
healed  entirelv  iiiidt  r  imlide  of  potassium.  The  perforation  in  the  hard  palate  shows  a 
spicule  of  bniH'  wliirh  is  dead  and  looss.  This  apeituie  diminislied  in  size,  but  a  round 
foramen  persistrd,  neriissitating  the  employment  of  an  obturator  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  food  into  the  nose  and  to  render  speech  distinct. 
A,  Perforation  in  soft  palate  ;  B  (from  a  patient  at  Charing  Ci'oss  Hospital),  perforation 
in  liard  palate. 

Treatment  of  tertiary  si/philis  of  the  palate. — Iodide  of  potassium 
in  large  doses  (gr.  x  to  gr.  xxv  thrice  daily)  must  be  given  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  the  gumma.  Its  effect  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
though  frequently  the  surgeon  does  not  see  the  patient  until  necrosis 
has  occurred,  in  which  case,  however,  the  gummatous  ulceration  will 
usually  begin  to  heal  as  soon  as  the  iodide  is  administered.  The 
gumma  when  it  is  breaking  down  often  resembles  an  abscess,  and  the 
surgeon  is  therefoi'e  tempted  to  incise  the  swelling.  This  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  allows  of  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  cocci  from  the 
mouth  (where  they  normally  exist  in  abundance),  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  we  now  know  that  such  gummata  have  often  their  start- 
ing-point in  the  floor  of  the  nose.    When  necrosis  has  occurred,  and 
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a  HomewLat  large  perforation  exists,  the  surgeon  may  advise  the  use 
of  au  obturator  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  much  may  be  done 
to  contract  the  orifice.  Frequently  a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  a 
jjlastic  operation,  of  which  I  have  found  a  modification  of  Davies 
Colley's  method  for  cleft  palate  to  yield  excellent  results.  For  the 
success  of  such  an  undertaking  it  is  essential  that  all  ulcerative 
action  must  have  ceased  for  some  weeks  before  operative  treat- 
ment is  undertaken. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  palate. — Tuberculous  disease  does  not 
frequently  attack  the  palate,  and,  even  when  j^^sent,  is  very  rarely 
localised  primarily  in  this  part.  Most  cases  of  palatal  tuberculosis 
are  found  in  association  with  a  similar  disease  of  the  larynx,  tongue, 
<jr  lungs,  or  with  lupus  of  the  face  or  nose.  In  the  aoft  palate  the 
process,  as  a  rule,  starts  as  a  uniform  thickening  in  the  mucosa  or 
sul^mucosa  ;  later  is  found  a  deposit  of  tubercles,  varying  in  size  from 
miliary  growths  to  masses  as  large  as  a  small  cherry-.stone.  Such 
growths  break  down  into  ulcers,  a  number  of  which  may  coalesce 
and  give  rise  to  an  extensive  ulcerated  surface.  Between  the  ulcers 
are  to  be  seen  small  miliary  nodules.  A  less  frecjuent  form  is  that 
in  which  distinct  nodules,  which  may  attain  to  the  size  of  a  haxel 
nut,  and  over  which  the  mucosa  is  much  stretched,  appear  to 
caseate,  and  then  break  down  into  ulcers.  This  latter  form  is,  if 
at  all  painful,  far  less  so  than  the  former,  in  which,  certainly 
when  the  stage  of  ulceration  has  been  i-eached,  the  pain  is  ofteir  very 
severe. 

In  the  hard  palate  the  above  forms  may  rarely  be  encountered  ; 
more  frequently  we  find  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bone,  which  is 
often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  S3'philitic  disease,  especiall)' 
in  children. 

Perforation,  as  the  result  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  soft  palate, 
is  decidedly  rare,  though  much  deformity  often  results  from  ulceration 
and  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction.  In  the  hard  palate  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perforation  is  the  rule,  though  the  progress  is  here  far 
less  rapid  than  in  syjjhilitic  disease. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  palate  (the  same  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  phai-ynx)  involvement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  rule  ;  it  is  quite  exceptional  in  syphilitic  disease. 

The  prognosis  of  palatal  tuberculosis  is  dependent  on  the  co- 
existence or  absence  of  similar  disease  elsewhere.  In  the  rare 
primary  manifestations  of  the  disease  it  is  fairly  favourable.  In  the 
more  frequent  secondary  cases,  the  prognosis,  as  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  tongue,  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  extent  of  the 
disease  elsewhere,  esjiecially  in  the  larynx  and  lungs.  As  a  rule  it 
is  unfavourable. 

Treatment  must  be  general  and  local.  The  general  treatment  is 
such  as  is  to  be  recommended  in  all  tuberculous  affections — cod-liver 
oil,  maltine,  tonics  containing  iron,  with  strj^chnine,  quinine,  bracing 
climate,  good  food,  etc. 

Locally,  lactic  acid  may  be  jiainted  on  the  ulcerated  surface 
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daily,  in  solutions  varying  from  25  to  75  per  cent.  Menthol  in 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  in  olive  oil  may  be  used  alone  or  as  a  pre- 
liminary application  to  deaden  the  pain  produced  by  the  lactic 
acid.  When  the  disease  is  widespread,  and  involves  palate,  tonsils, 
fauces,  and  pharynx,  direct  surgical  ii^terference  can  do  little  good. 
When,  howevei',  it  is  distinctly  localised,  scraping  with  a  small  sharp 
spoon,  with  subsequent  free  application  of  the  galvano-cauterj^,  will 
be  indicated.  Iodoform  may  then  be  dusted  on,  and  its  continued 
use,  or  the  employment  of  lactic  acid  or  menthol,  may  in  favoui'able 
cases  effect  a  cure. 


Fig.  7.55. — Epithelioma  of  Soft  Palate,  extending  to  tonsil  and  alveolar  margin  behind  last 
molar  tooth.    (From  a  case  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.) 

Tumours  of  the  palate. — These  are  not  infrequent.  New 
growths  in  this  region  are  more  often  of  a  mixed  variety  than  pure. 
Sarcomata  and  epillioliomata  (Fig.  755)  occur  here,  and  de- 
mand free  and  early  removal.  Local  i-ecurrence,  however,  in  sarcoma 
is  unfortunately  the  rule,  and  glandular  involvement  in  epithelioma 
occui's  very  early.  Sarcoma  of  the  palate  is  three  times  more 
common  than  epithelioma. 

Adenomata  of  tlie  palate  occur  rarely  as  pure  adenomata ; 
more  frequently  we  find  adeno-tibromata,  adeno-myxomata  (Fig.  756), 
and  adeno-chondromata.  They  are  of  slower  growth  than  tlie  sar- 
comata, with  which  they  may  be  confounded ;  they  are  usually 
distinctly  encapsuled,  shell  out  of  the  palate  easily,  and  have  no 
tendency  to  recur.  They  are  more  common  in  the  soft  than  in  the 
hard  palate,  and  should  always  be  removed. 
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]\aEvi,  usually  venous  or  veiio-capillary,  are  more  often  seen  on 
the  hard  than  on  the  soft  palate  ;  nmltiiile  puncture  with  the  galvano- 
cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  dealing  with  these  growths. 

Cysts  may  be  met  with  on  the  palate;  most  frequently  tliey  are 
simple  mucous  cysts,  resembling  those  described  as  occvirring  on  the 
lip,  and  require  the  same  treatment.  Very  rarely  cysts  containing 
sebaceous  material  are  seen.  They  are  probably  dermoids,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  epithelium  during  fusion  of 


Fig.  T")0. — Atk'iio-iiiyxoiiia  "t  Paliite.    Tumour  partially  extriuleil.    (From  a  case  at  Cliariiig 

Cross  Hospital.) 

A,  Tumour  after  removal,  seen  from  the  front ;  B,  vertical  section  tlirougli  tumour,  the  dark  shading 
roiire.sentiiiK  portion  of  tumour  partially  strangulated  by  ring  of  mucous  membrane. 


the  embiyonic  palatal  |)rocesses ;  from  some  irregularity  in  the  same 
fusion  arise  more  frequently  the  so-called  palatine  epithelial  pearls — 
small  bodies  composed  of  accumulations  of  epithelium,  hanging  by 
slender  stalks  from  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  They 
are  not  rare  in  infants. 

Otiior  tiiiiioiirs,  such  as  lipoma,  tibroma,  myxoma,  and 
chondroma  are  exceedingly  rare,  except  when  found  in  combination 
with  other  tissues,  forming  mixed  tumours,  as  adeuo- fibroma,  chondro- 
sarcoma, myxo-sarcoma,  etc. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  palatal  swellings,  mention  must  be 
made  of  aneurysms  of  the  posterior  palatine  artery,  which  are  usually 
due  to  traumatism,  and  of  the  fact  that  meninffoceles  may  be  found 
projecting  through  the  median  line  of  the  palate. 
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AFFECTIONS   OF   THE  UVULA. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  uvula. — This  is  usually  found  in 

association  with  acute  catarrh  of  the  pharynx.  The  uvula  is  swollen, 
acutely  congested,  and  osdematous.  Usually  upon  the  subsidence  of 
the  pharyngeal  catarrh  the  swollen  uvula  diminishes  in  bulk.  If  it 
does  not  do  so,  scarification,  which  gives  exit  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood-stained  exudation,  will  rapidly  be  followed  by  the 
I'eturn  of  the  uvula  to  its  normal  dimensions. 

Elongation  of  the  uvula  may  be  due  to  chronic  pharyngitis, 
to  repeated  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  associated 
with  adenoid  vegetations  and  tonsillar  hypertrophy.  The  abnormally 
long  uvula  gives  I'ise,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  or  even  with  the  laryngeal  mucosa,  to  reflex  irritation,  cough, 
and  constant  hawking. 

In  slight  cases,  astringents,  such  as  glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  may 
be  ti'ied,  but  iisually  amputation  of  the  uvula  is  demanded.  The 
lower  end  of  the  structure  should  be  seized  with  a  vulsellum  forceps, 
and  cut  ofi'  with  scissors. 

The  haemorrhage,  which  is  but  slight,  is  easily  checked  by  suck- 
ing ice,  and  the  wound  heals  after  two  or  three  days  of  somewhat 
acute  pain.  Cocaine  may  be  employed  as  a  local  anajsthetic  prior  to 
amputation  of  the  uvula. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsil. — Acute  tonsillitis  (angina 
tonsillaris)  is  always  associated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  acute 
pharyngitis  ;  still,  in  the  subject  under  discussion  the  tonsils  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  inflammation. 

Acute  tonsillitis  is  usually  seen  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty- five  j'ears ;  it  is  rare  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
It  may  be  due  to  various  causes,  iniportant  among  which  are — 
exposui'e  to  wet,  cold,  and  bad  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  sewer 
gas,  rheumatism.  The  condition  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  late 
summer  and  in  autumn.  At  times  distinct  epidemics  occur.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  contagious ;  streptococci  are  commonly 
pi'esent  in  the  inflamed  part. 

Syniptonis. — The  affection  commences  suddenly  with  a  chill  or 
slight  rigor,  high  fever  (up  to  105°),  headache,  general  malaise, 
aching  in  the  limbs  and  back,  thirst,  offensive  breath,  foul  tongue, 
constipation,  pain  referred  to  thfe  region  of  the  tonsil  immensely 
aggravated  by  swallowing,  and  often  shooting  up  towards  the  ear 
and  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  with  enlargement  and  tenderness  of 
the  cervical  lymphatic  glands.  There  is  often  much  difficulty 
in  opening  the  mouth,  and,  therefoi'e,  in  many  cases  a  sufficient 
examination  of  the  affected  pai-ts  is  impossible  ;  when  the  mouth 
can  be  widely  opened,  there  is  seen  much  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
palate,  fauces,  and  tonsils,  which  last  may  nearly  meet  in  the  middle 
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line.  Commonly,  one  tonsil  is  tirst  involved,  the  other  usually 
becoming  affected  within  forty-eight  hours ;  at  other  times  both 
tonsils  are  simultaneously  inHamed.  Generally  there  are  to  be  seen 
patches  of  creamy  exudation,  in  which  may  be  found  shed  epithelium 
cells,  pus  corpuscles,  micro-organisms,  granular  debris,  and  tiljrin  ; 
these  accumulations  may  be  observed  exuding  from  the  tonsillar 
cryjsts  (lacunar  tonsillitis),  or  they  may  be  due  to  ulceration  and  pus 
formation  in  tlie  follicles  of  the  tonsil  (follicular  tonsillitis),  as  is 
usually  found  in  tonsillitis  due  to  septic  causes.  The  inflammation 
terminates,  as  a  rule,  in  resolution  within  a  week  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  An  extreme  amount  of  prosti'ation  out 
of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  tlie  inflaunnation  is  frequently 
observed.  Sometimes  suppuration  occurs,  resulting  in  peritonsillar 
abscess. 

When  pei'itonsillar  al>scess — i.e.  the  formation  of  pus  between 
tonsil  and  soft  jjalate — occurs,  the  swelling  of  the  tonsil  (for  it  is 
usually  on  one  side  only)  rapidly  increases  in  size,  the  pain  becomes 
much  more  jnarked,  fluctuation  can  often  be  perceived,  or  more  often 
there  is  a  feeling  of  softening  in  one  part  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces,  which  is  bulged  forwards.  Unless  relieved  by  incision,  the 
abscess  bursts  externally,  evacuation  of  pus  giving  marked  and 
instantaneous  relief. 

Ti'oatamciii. — In  the  earliest  stages  a  smart  purgative  may  be 
given.  Tincture  of  aconite  in  small  doses  (lH.ij)  every  half-hour  until 
the  pain  and  fever  abate  is  often  of  much  benefit  in  stlienic  attack.s. 
In  cases  due  to  rheumatism  salicylate  of  sodium  may  be  given  in 
20-grain  doses  every  four  or  five  hours  until  distinct  relief  from  pain 
occurs.  When  the  pain  is  severe  a  full  dose  of  pulv.  ipecac,  co., 
10  to  ir»  grains,  at  night  time,  yields  beneficial  results.  Guaiacum 
in  the  form  of  2-grain  lozenges  is  valuable.  Ice  to  suck,  iced 
milk  and  soda,  or  meat  jelly  may  be  given.  A  solution  (chlorate  of 
potash,  5j  to  5vj^  may  be  employed  as  a  mouth  wash,  gargling  being 
too  painful,  and  a  cold  compress  round  the  neck  will  be  grateful  to 
the  patient.  In  very  painful  rheumatic  cases  the  throat  may  be 
painted  or  sprayed  with  cocaine,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  taking  of  food. 
As  soon  as  suppuration  has  occurred,  or  even  is  suspected,  a  puncture 
should  be  made  through  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  palate  just  outside 
its  margin.  If  pus  be  present,  it  is  evacuated  ;  if  it  has  not  formed, 
the  local  depletion  will  be  most  beneficial.  A  Grafe  cataract  knife 
or  pointed  tenotome  may  be  employed.  If  the  knife  be  directed 
straight  backwards,  or  Ijackwards  with  a  tendency  inwards,  there 
is  no  lisk  of  injuring  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  danger  of  which 
lias  been  much  exaggerated. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  tonsils  (Fig.  757). — Hypertrophy  of 
tonsils  is  very  commonly  seen  in  weakly  children,  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  15  years.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  a  chronic 
inflammation,  less  frequently  is  it  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  glands. 
Repeated  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  frequently 
result  in  their  enlargement,  and  this  condition  itself  tends  to  the 
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recurrence  of  the  acute  inflammation.  Tlius  a  vicious  circle  is 
established,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  glands  become  pro- 
gressively increased  in  size.  This  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils 
is,  in  children,  usually,  and  in  cases  where  deafness  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  almost  invariably,  associated  with  the  presence  of  post- 
nasal growths  (adenoid  vegetations). 

The  tonsils  may  be  so  much  enlarged  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  line, 
thus  impeding  respiration  and  deglutition.  The  crypts  may  be  tilled 
with  foul-smelling  decomposing  secretion  (Fig.  757),  which  imparts 
a  very  objectionable  odour  to  the  breath,  perceptible  to  the  patient 


Fig.  757. — Clironie  Enlargement  of  Tonsils.  Caseous  foul-smelling  pellets  are  partially  extruded 
from  some  of  the  crypts.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  seen  a  mass  of  hyper- 
trophic adenoid  tissue.    (Victoria  Hospital.) 

himself.  The  hypertrophic  condition  of  the  tonsils  is  rarely  seen  to  be 
present  in  a  marked  degree  after  the  age  of  thirty  years.  There  is 
an  undoubted  tendency  to  reduction  in  size  after  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  has  been  attained. 

Occasionally  a  calculus  is  found  in  the  gland,  the  result  of  calci- 
fication of  the  contents  of  a  crypt.  Eetention  cysts  and  chronic 
abscesses  are  less  frequently  observed,  and  are  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate one  from  another. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  to  which  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils 
gives  rise  are  refei'able  to  the  size  of  the  glands.  In  addition  to 
impediment  to  the  respiration  and  deglutition,  there  are  interference 
with  the  movement  of  the  palate,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  the  child  had  a  lai-ge  bolus  of  food  in  the  mouth ; 
breathing  Avith  the  mouth  open  ;  snoring  during  sleep,  which  is  often 
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disturbed  by  terrifying  dreams,  and  from  which  the  child  may  awake 
struggling  for  breath ;  attacks  of  liawking  and  coughing ;  and 
repeated  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  nose.  Deafness  may  be  caused  by  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  present  in  the  acute  or  subacute  exacerbations,  spread- 
ing to  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Probably  deformities  of  the  chest 
wall  (e.g.  pigeon  breast)  may  he  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  inspiration, 
especially  when  rickets  is  also  ])resent. 

Trcatmieiit. — Slight  forms  of  hypertrophy  may  be  treated  by 
painting  with  iodised  glycerine  (li.  lodi,  gr.  v ;  potassii  iodidi, 
gr.  XV  ;  glycerine,  jj),  or  with  tinctui-e  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
and  glycerine  with,  in  addition,  the  administration  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  tonics.  In  the  form  with  decomposing  pellets  of  foetid 
secretion  the  crypts  may  be  destroyed  by  the  galvano-cautery, 
or  a  flat  burner  of  the  cautery  may  be  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  tonsil.  In  the  great  majority  of  marked  cases  there  is 
only  one  eflectual  method  of  treatment — amputation  of  the  pro- 
truding part  of  the  gland.  This  is  best  done  with  a  tonsillotome, 
of  which  Reiner's  and  Ewens'  instruments  ai-e  useful  forms.  In 
certain  cases  where  there  is  not  so  much  growth  inwards  as  in  the 
antero-posterior  or  vertical  direction,  the  tonsillotome  cannot  encircle 
the  portion  requiring  amputation.  In  these  cases  a  vulsellura  forceps 
must  lie  employed  to  seize  the  gland,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
used  to  amputate  as  much  as  is  redundant.  There  is  no  need  to 
remove  the  whole  gland,  which  would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  as  that 
part  which  remains  after  amputation  shrinks  and  cicatrises,  so  as 
almost  to  disappear  from  view  under  cover  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces.  Before  amputation  the  surface  may  be  painted  with  a  10  per 
cejit.  solution  of  cocaine.  The  surgeon  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  when  enlarged  tonsils  ai-e  seen  there  is  every  probability 
that  adenoid  vegetations  are  also  present,  and  that  these  latter 
require  removal  even  more  urgently  than  the  tonsils.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  where  both  conditions 
were  present  removal  of  the  adenoid  growths  alone  has  caused  entire 
relief  from  all  unj)leasant  symptoms,  though  the  enlarged  tonsils 
remained  mitouched  by  operative  interference. 

Chancre  of  the  tonsil  is  rarely  met  with.  When  it  does  occur, 
it  is  chiefly  seen  in  women,  and  is  fi'equently  not  cori-ectly  diagnosed, 
being  mistaken  for  epithelioma  or  for  acute  inflammation  of  the 
tonsil.  There  is  glandular  enlargement,  as  in  these  two  conditions, 
and  more  often  than  not  the  characteristic  induration  is  absent.  The 
ap]>earance  of  secondary  symptoms  soon  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  as 
regards  the  diagnosis. 

Tumours  of  the  tonsil. — These  are  unfortunately  more  often 
malignant  than  lienign. 

8Biii4M-<>iit  tiiiii»iii-<i>. — Among  innocent  tumours  occur,  in 
addition  to  retention  cysts,  fibromata,  and  very  rarely  tumours  con- 
taining cartilage.  A  fibroma  may  reach  tha  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
the  symptoms  it  pi'oduces  are  referable  solely  to  its  bulk.    Not  very 
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infi-equently  fibrous  tumours  form  distinctly  pedunculated  growths 
in  the  tonsil. 

Treatment. — Pedunculated  growths  may  readilj'  be  removed  by 
cutting  through  the  pedicle  with  scissors.  Large  non-pedunculated 
fibromata  may  be  enucleated,  usually  with  difficulty  and  severe 
haemorrhage,  and  may  require  division  of  the  antei-ior  pillar  of  the 
fauces  (Verneuil). 

Ma.lig:ieant  tiiniours. — Both  sarcomata  and  carcinomata 
occur  in  the  tonsil.  Sarcoma,  which  is  almost  always  a  lympho- 
sarcoma, is  the  more  common  of  the  two.  Carcinoma  occurs  as 
squamous  epithelioma.  The  diagnosis  between  sarcoma  and  epi- 
thelioma cannot  usually  be  made  with  certainty  without  microscopic 
examination.  In  both  types  there  is  the  early  involvement  of  neigh- 
bouring structures  characteristic  of  malignant  disease  of  the  tonsil. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  also  soon  affected,  the  ulcei'ation  is  exten- 
sive, the  foul-smelling  discharge,  and  the  rapid  cachexia  are  alike. 
Sarcoma,  as  a  rule,  commences  in  the  tonsil  itself.  In  epithelioma 
the  disease  is  I'arely  primarily  tonsillar,  but  usually  spreads  from  the 
palate,  fauces,  tongue,  or  pharynx. 

Treatment. — Epithelioma  can  only  very  I'arely  be  removed  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  the  cases  suitable  for  operative  treatment 
being  those  in  which  the  malignant  growth  is  early  detected,  and  can 
be  removed  before  glandular  infection  has  occurred.  Sarcoma  is, 
though  still  of  very  bad  progno.sis,  distinctly  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment than  epithelioma.  It  forms  a  projecting  mass,  with  less  tendency 
to  early  ulceration  and  infiltration  of  surroundmg  parts  than  epi- 
thelioma. In  its  earlier  stages  it  is  usually  encapsulated,  and  may  be 
shelled  out  from  the  mouth  after  division  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  it  with  the  therm o-cautery.  The  tendency  to  local  recur- 
rence is  great,  but  distinctly  less  so  than  epithelioma.  Should  glan- 
dular involvement  in  the  neck  have  already  taken  place  (as  is  the 
rule),  it  will  be  wise  to  follow  the  example  of  Cheever,  and  remove 
the  growth  and  affected  glands  by  an  external  incision  in  the  neck. 
In  any  case  the  prognosis  of  malignant  growths  of  the  tonsil  is  ex- 
tremely bad,  the  disease  extending  in  this  situation  with  a  rapidity 
and  fatality  unsurpassed  in  any  other  region  of  the  body. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PHAEYNX. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.— Acute  pharyngitis  is 

usually  associated,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils.  It  is  commonly  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  and  the  result  of 
catching  cold.  It  may  owe  its  origin  to  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small- 
pox, typhoid,  to  certain  drugs,  and  to  hot  condiments,  alcohol,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  secondary  syphilis.  At 
times  the  condition  appears  to  be  of  a  distinctly  contagious  nature. 

SymjHoms. — In  the  acute  form  there  is  heat,  tenderness,  more 
or  less  pain  on  swallowing,  with  at  first  a  dryness  in  the  pharynx, 
followed  by  a  muco-purulent  secretion.     The  palate,  tonsils,  and 
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pharyngeal  walls  are  congested,  and  not  infrequently  tlie  uvula  is 
swollen  and  cedeniatous. 

The  treatinent  is  most  simple.  Steam  inhalations,  placing  tlie 
feet  in  hot  water,  a  dose  of  pulv.  ipecac,  co. ,  gr.  viij  to  xij,  and  a 
fomentation  around  the  neck  will  suftice  to  cure  the  condition  in  a 
few  days.  The  chief  imjjortance  of  this  jnalady  is  that  frequent 
attacks  may  give  rise  to  the  chronic  form  of  pharyngitis,  and  that 
the  acute  condition  in  its  commencement  may  be  confounded  with 
other  far  more  dangerous  maladies — diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  an  acute  pharyngitis  the  inflamma- 
tion may  extend  to  the  Eustachian  tubes,  causing  their  temporary 
occlusion  and  resulting  deafness. 

In  adults,  not  infrequently  acute  pharyngitis  supervenes  on  a 
pre-existing  chronic  inflammation,  especially  in  heavy  smokers  and 
spirit  drinkers. 

Pii!o^iiM»eioMS  pSaaryBtffitis. — This  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  fortunately  somewhat  rare,  forni  of  acute  pharyngitis.  When 
occurring,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  some  severe  injury  ;  it  may, 
however,  occur  without  pre-existing  trauma.  It  commences  as  an 
acute  inflammation,  mucii  more  severe  and  much  more  rapid  than  in 
the  ordinary  acute  catairlial  inflammation. 

The  pharyngeal  walls  are  deeply  congested  and  ojdematous, 
deglutition  is  impossible,  the  tissues  of  the  neck  ai'e  infiltrated  and 
brawny,  and  tlie  lymphatic  glands  are  much  inflamed.  Laryngeal 
involvement  early  occurs,  causing  much  dyspncea,  and  may  give  rise 
to  death  from  oedema  glottidis.  In  other  cases  a  fatal  result  is  due 
to  septiciemia  or  exhaustion. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  consist  of  intense,  diffuse  inflltration, 
with  pus,  of  the  mucosa  and  subniucosa,  and  the  changes  characteristic 
of  septicaMuia. 

E:ry^iil><'l:itoii!s  |>!aHryii;;;iti<!>. — jE'rv/.w/jefes  attacks  the  pharynx, 
commonly  it  is  secondai-y  to  facial  erysipelas  ;  its  symptoms  are 
very  similar  to  those  above  described  in  phlegmonous  pharyngitis. 
Some  authorities  hold  that  the  conditions  are  identical,  but  tliere  is 
every  reason  to  l.>elieve  that  they  are  distinct. 

Erysipelas,  though  frequently  fatal,  is  distinctly  less  formidable 
than  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Qiiai^i-f'iK'  of  tin'  pliaiynx  is  rare.  It  may  supervene  on 
either  of  the  above  conditions,  or  may  occur  in  syphilitic  aflections  of 
tlie  pharynx.  Also  it  has  been  noticed  as  a  result  of  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid,  small-pox,  or  in  weakly  individuals  it 
may  I>e  an  extension  of  any  ulceration  of  the  pharynx.  The  gangrene 
may  be  patchy  or  involve  a  large  area,  of  tissue.  In  the  patchy  form 
recovery  may  ensue  after  sej^aration  of  the  necrotic  tissue.  In  the 
more  diff'use  form  symptoms  of  profound  septic  poisoning,  great 
exhaustion  and  coma  precede  the  inevitable  fatal  result. 

Treatment  of  iihlegmonous,  erijsipelatous,  and  (/anf/renoirs 
p] laryngitis. — Inhalations  of  steam  charged  with  some  volatile 
antiseptic,  carliolic  acid,  thymol,  or  eucalyptus  may  fie  employed. 
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Ice  may  be  used  to  suck ;  stimulants  and  meat-juice  should  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  and,  where  deglutition  is  impossible,  nutiiment  and 
stimulants  must  be  administered  per  rectum. 

Pus  must  be  evacuated  if  a  distinct  abscess  forms. 

Tracheotomy  must  be  performed  when  indicated. 

Treatment,  liowever,  is  usually  of  little  avail,  the  great  majority 
of  cases  proving  fatal. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  pharynx. — Among  other 
morbid  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  may  be 
mentioned  chronic  catariiial  pharyngitis,  in  which  there  is  a 
varying  amount  of  congestion  and  swelling.  This  condition  is  very 
frequently  seen  in  smokers,  or  as  the  result  of  errors  in  diet,  or  of 
repeated  acute  attacks  of  inflammation.  Saline  aperients  in  the 
morning,  gargles  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  with  iodised  glycerine  or 
glycerine  of  tannic  acid  as  a  local  application  may  be  employed. 

Hypertrophic  or  g:ranular  pharyng^itis  (clergyman's  sore 
throat). — In  this  condition  small  red  gelatinous  granules  are  observed 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ]>harynx.  These  granules  ai-e  due  to  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  pharynx.  Thus  they 
may  be  seen  in  childhood,  usually  in  association  with  post-nasal 
vegetations  (adenoid  growths). 

In  many  cases  there  is  also  present  a  lateral  fold  of  thickened 
mucosa  and  submucosa  which  lies  behind  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces,  and  simulates  a  third  pillar.  To  this  condition  the  term 
lateral  hypertrophic  pharyngitis  is  applied. 

In  many  cases  presenting  these  peculiarities  no  symptoms  are 
noticed  ;  in  others,  especially  when  the  patient  is  in  a  weakened 
state  of  health,  due  to  overwork,  dyspepsia,  or  in  women  at  the 
menopause,  marked  symptoms  may  be  complained  of,  especially  loss 
of  voice,  also  a  variety  of  morbid  sensations  in  the  pharynx,  as  heat, 
cough,  slight  pain,  hawking,  etc. 

The  loss  of  voice  is  very  difficult  to  explain,  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  destruction  of  the  lymphoid  hypertrophic  nodules 
frequently  cures  or  alleviates  this  symptom  in  a  remai-kable  way. 

Treatment.- — Restore  the  general  health  by  tonics  and  change  of 
scene  when  possible.  Iodised  glycei'ine,  or  glycerine  of  tannic  acid 
and  other  astringent  applications,  in  slight  cases  often  prove  bene- 
ficial. The  most  satisfactory  result  is,  however,  usually  to  be 
attained  by  destroying  the  granular  hypertrojjhies  with  a  bead  of 
chromic  acid  fused  on  a  probe,  or,  far  preferably,  by  the  employment 
of  the  electric  cautery.  This  proceeding  may  be  carried  out  after 
painting  the  surface  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 

Atrophic  pharyni^itis,  or  pharyngitis  sicca,  is  a  chronic 
condition  in  which  the  mucosa  is  thinned  and  smooth :  there  is 
deficient  action  of  the  mucous  glands,  the  secretion  from  which  dries 
into  thin  crusts.  The  only  symptom  from  which  the  patient  suffers 
is  abnormal  dryness  of  the  throat.  The  local  application  of  glycerine 
seems  to  give  the  best  results.  It  may  be  applied  as  glycerine  of  boric 
acid,  or  glycerine  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  rose  water. 
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Retro  pharyngeal  abscess. — Retro-phaiyngeal  abscess  is  ail 
infrequent  but  a  most  impoi'tant  and  serious  condition.  It  is  an 
inHammation  situated  in  tlie  connective  tissue,  between  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebra;.  The 
condition  occurs  in  two  entirely  distinct  types,  as  (1)  an  acute 
primary  idiopathic,  (2)  as  a  chronic  secondary  tuberculous  affection. 

(1)  The  acute  priiiiai'y  idiopathic  foi-m  is  usually  met 
with  in  very  young  children,  usually  between  the  second  and  forty- 
eighth  months  of  life.  The  inflammation  may  commence  in  the 
reti'o-jiharyngeal  connective  tissue,  as  the  i-esult  probably  of  the 
passage  of  pyogenic  organisms  through  a  minute  abrasion  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa.  Moi'e  often  it  arises  as  a  suppura- 
tive adenitis  involving  the  lymphatic  glands,  lying  in  front  of  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrse,  which  are  well  developed  in  infancy,  and 
atrophy  before  the  period  of  second  dentition  commences.  This 
lymphadenitis  is  usually  the  result  of  some  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  or  naso-pharynx,  or  even  of  the  skin,  such 
as  eczema. 

Tuberculous  children  are  generally  supposed  to  be  specially  liable 
to  this  affection,  but  it  occurs,  T  am  sure,  as  frequently  in  strong, 
healthy  infants.  The  course  of  the  inHauimation  is  rapid  ;  the  child 
is  uneasy,  refuses  to  take  food,  its  temperature  is  elevated,  there  is 
marked  snoring  at  night,  and  regurgitation  through  the  nose  of  any 
food  that  may  be  taken,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are 
enlarged,  and  dyspnoea  is  marked,  the  child  becoming  cyanosed. 
Deglutition  is  now  impossible.  There  is  stridor  and  often  a 
croupy  cough. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  inspection  and  palpation  when 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  seen  bulged  forwards,  presenting 
a  smooth  elastic  fluctuating  swelling,  which  may  often  be  felt  from 
the  outside  of  the  neck,  though  covered  here  as  a  rule  by  enlarged 
tender  lymphatic  glands. 

Treatment. — The  abscess  must  be  opened  as  early  as  possible. 
In  young  children  where  we  have  to  do  with  this  acute  abscess, 
the  swelling  must  be  incised  through  the  mouth  with  the  head 
thrown  forwards  to  prevent  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  air-passages. 
The  results  of  this  treatment  are  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Unless 
operated  upon,  death  from  asphyxia  occurs  almost  to  a  certainty, 
due  either  to  the  obstruction  to  respiration  caused  by  the  swelling  or 
to  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  allowing  pus  to  enter  the  air-passages. 

(2)  The  chronic  secondary  tubercnious  variety  is  always 
dependent  on  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrje. 
The  course  of  this  condition  is  slow,  and  differs  markedly  froui  the 
acute  form  above  described,  there  being  no  elevation  of  temperature, 
nor  [lain,  nor  any  definite  pharyngeal  symptom.  The  stiffness  and 
deformity  of  the  neck  precede  the  abscess  formation,  and  render 
clear  the  diagnosis  of  the  swelling.  This  condition  is  usually  met 
with  in  children  or  young  adults,  rarely  in  infants  ;  and  as  it  is 
dependent  on  caries  of   the  cervical  vertebrti?,  the  jarognosis  is 
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necessarily  bad.  The  swelling  can  be  seen  and  fluctuation  readily 
made  out  from  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — The  abscess  is  frequently  incised  through  the  mouth 
as  in  the  acute  form.  Here  of  necessity  a  septic  condition  arises, 
and  the  baneful  effect  of  the  mixed  infection  of  pyogenic  and  tuber- 
culous micro-organisms  renders  ultimate  recovery  very  unlikely. 
Much  better  is  it  to  follow  the  plan  originally  advocated  by  Hilton 
and  Chiene,  namely,  to  make  an  incision  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  then  after  incising  the  deep  cervical  fascia  to 
draw  forwards  the  great  vessels,  when  the  abscess  cavity  will  be 
reached,  and  may  be  opened,  and  the  orifice  dilated  by  sinus  forceps. 
The  abscess  cavity  may  then  be  drained,  the  carious  portions  of  the 
vertebrse  may  be  dealt  with,  and  the  whole  proceeding  conducted 
antiseptically.  If  this  operation  be  carried  out  (and  it  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult  as  is  usually  imagined)  the  head  and  neck 
are  to  be  fixed  in  some  rigid  apparatus,  and  with  the  use  of  rest, 
tonics  and  cod-liver  oil  a  pennanently  good  result  may  not  infre- 
quently be  obtained.  There  is  little  doubt  that  incision  through 
the  mouth  should  be  the  method  adopted  in  the  acute  cases ;  and 
incision  through  the  neck  the  routine  treatment  in  the  chronic 
tuberculous  retro-pharyngeal  abscesses. 

A  retro-pharyngeal  g^uinina  is  not  infrequently  seen,  and 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess.  It  should  be  suspected  when  a 
supposed  abscess  is  seen  in  an  adult  with  no  symptom  of  caries  of 
the  cervical  vertebrse. 

Ulceration  of  soft  palate,  fauces,  tonsils,  and  pharnyx. — 

Ulcerative  conditions,  as  a  rule,  simultaneously  aff"ect  several  or  all 
of  these  parts.  It  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  here  to  enumerate 
the  various  forms  of  ulceration  which  may  be  found  in  this  region. 
We  may  describe — simple,  gangi'enous,  syphilitic,  tuberculous,  and 
malignant  ulceration. 

Simple  ulceration— ulcerated  sore  throat,  or  hospital  sore 
throat — is  the  result,  especially  in  debilitated  subjects,  of  exposure 
to  septic  emanations  from  wounds,  decaying  organic  matter,  or  sewer 
gas,  or  of  overcrowding  in  a  foetid  atmosphere.  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  hospitals  among  the  resident  medical  and  nursing  staff',  especially 
in  wards  where  thei-e  happen  to  be  many  patients  with  suppurating 
wounds  ;  also  it  occurs  frequently  among  students  working  in  the 
dissecting  and  post-mortem  rooms. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  especially  of  the 
fauces,  with  consideral)le  malaise.  There  are  seen  numerous  dirty 
greyish  patches  of  membranous  appearance,  which  adhere  especially 
to  the  tonsils,  due  to  a  fiV)rinous  exudation,  the  result  of  septic 
inflammation,  leading,  it  may  be,  to  suppuration  of  the  tonsillar  crypts. 
The  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  pharynx  and  palate  may  be  found 
similarly  aff"ected,  especially  in  severe  cases.  The  membranous 
patches  soon  disappear,  leaving  .shallow  ulcers  in  their  place.  The 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are  secondarily  inflamed. 
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The  prognosis  is  good.  The  t'ondition  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
dijjlitheria. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  tlie  jiatient  from  the  vitiated 
atmosphere,  spraying  the  throat  with  a  sohition  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(1  to  2,000),  or  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  100),  gargling  with  a  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  sucking  ice,  and  the  administration  of  quinine 
and  iron  and  of  port  wine,  a  stimulant  which  is  invaluable  where 
there  is  great  debility. 

CiaaigTcuotis  iilcersatioii  may  in  rare  cases,  in  very  debilitated 
patients,  result  from  an  extension  of  the  above  malady.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  described  under  gangrene  of  the  pharynx. 

^ypliilitic  iilcci-atioii. — Syphilis  of  these  parts  is  very  fre- 
quently met  with.  Primary  chancre  of  the  tonsil  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Far  more  frequent,  and  therefore  more  important,  are 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  manifestations,  wliich  are  chiefly  ulcer- 
ative. 

The  secondary  ulcerations  are  mostly  superhcial,  and  are  usually 
the  result  of  syphilitic  mucous  patches  breaking  down.  These  slight 
ulcerations  are  most  common  on  the  tonsils,  they  are  also  frequent 
on  the  margins  of  the  fauces.  They  have  a  greyish  floor  and  well- 
marked  edges,  and  remain  superticial. 

There  is  seldom  more  than  soreness  or  slight  pain,  and  the 
absence  of  acute  sufieiing  differentiates  this  condition  from  tuber 
culous  ulceration. 

The  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  are  deep  ;  they  always  result  froui 
the  breaking  down  of  gummata. 

Gummata  of  tlie  palate  and  tonsils  are  far  less  frequent  than  in 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
seat  of  such  neoplasms.  When  a  gumma  has  broken  down,  a  deeply- 
excavated  ulcer  results,  Avhich  is  often  roundish  in  shape,  with 
distinct  non-indurated  edges,  a  dirty  sloughy  floor,  and  a  surrounding 
zone  of  red,  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 

These  ulcers  usually  heal  rapidly  under  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
often,  however,  only  after  having  caused  a  great  loss  of  substance. 
When  such  heal,  the  cicatrisation  produces,  therefore,  much 
deformity.  The  soft  palate  may  become  adherent  to  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall,  or,  less  frequeiitly,  to  the  tongue,  or  there  may 
I'esult  much  narrowing  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx — the  so- 
called  stenosis  of  the  pharynx.  Most  commonly,  however,  we  find 
a  puckered,  radiating  scar  on  the  i>osterior  wall  of  the  phai'ynx. 

I'asl><>f4-iil»gis  iil<-(>i':tti<>ii  is  much  less  frequent  than  the 
syphilitic  foi-m.  It  usually,  though  not  invariably,  occurs  in  patients 
who  present  manifest  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  especially 
lungs,  larynx,  tongue,  and  skin.  It  sometimes  forms  a  most  dis- 
tressing late  symptom  in  advanced  tuberculous  disease,  and  is  then 
of  the  woi'st  possible  omen. 

Primary  tuberculous  ulcei'ation  is  excessively  rare,  the  large 
majority  of  cases  being  secondary  in  origin.  The  ulcers  are  lenti- 
cular and  shallow,  and  extend  superHcially,  but  not  in  depth  ; 
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coalescence  of  the  ulcers  early  occurs.  The  ulcerated  surface  is 
greyish  or  dirty  white  in  colour,  with  granulations  jarotruding 
through  in  j^laces.  These  ulcers  are  chiefly  seen  on  the  fauces ; 
niiliaiy  tubercles  may  often  be  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ulcers.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  invariably  affected  and  caseous  ; 
suppuration  is  seldom  .seen. 

The  great  symptom  is  the  intense  pain.  Another  marked 
S3nnptom  is  the  difficulty  in  swallowing,  often  amounting  to  unen- 
durable agony,  so  that  the  patient  prefers  starvation  to  the  attempt 
to  take  food.  There  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  advanced  tuberculous 
disease — wasting,  fever,  especially  increasing  during  the  evening ; 
sweating  at  night.  Death  almost  invariably  ensues,  except  in  the 
excessively  rare  instances  in  which  the  condition  is  a  primary  mani- 
festation of  tuberculous  disease. 

Treatment. — Regarding  the  local  treatment  of  this  tuberculous 
ulceration,  if  the  case  be  primary  or  slightly  develojjed,  the  sharp 
spoon  might  be  used,  with  subsequent  application  of  lactic  acid  (25 
to  75  per  cent.).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  can 
only  be  palliative;  spraying  with  cocaine,  or  the  topical  application 
of  iodoform,  with  a  small  quantity  of  morphine,  or  a  solution  of 
menthol  (25  per  cent.)  in  oil  may  be  employed. 

The  general  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  is  also,  of  course,  to 
be  carried  out. 

Malig:iiaiit  ulceration  results  from  the  extension  and  subse- 
quent breaking  down  of  malignant  tumours,  either  of  a  carcinomatous 
or  a  sarcomatous  nature.  The  chief  characters  of  this  form  of 
ulceration  are  the  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ulcers,  their 
indurated,  everted,  irregular,  and  often  nodulated  margins,  their 
fostor  and  blood-stained  discharge,  the  early  involvement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  rapidly  developed  cancerous  cachexia.  It 
is  important  not  to  mistake  tertiary  syphilitic  for  cancerous 
ulceration.  In  cases  of  doubt,  iodide  of  potassium  soon  settles  the 
diagnosis,  as  under  its  action  the  syphilitic  rapidly  cicatrises,  whilst 
the  malignant  ulceration  steadily  extends.  A  minute  fragment  may 
be  excised  under  cocaine,  and  examined  microscopically,  or  scrapings 
from  the  ulcer  may  l)e  subjected  to  the  same  method  of  inquiry. 

Tumours  of  the  pharynx. — Tumours  of  the  pharynx  are  un- 
common. Of  the  innofeiil  liimoiii-iS)  papillomata  are  the  only 
growths  that  are  faii'ly  frequently  encountered.  They  may  occur  on 
any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  most  frequently  on  the  margins 
of  the  fauces  and  uvula,  and  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Fibromata,  lipomata,  nasvi,  cysts,  and  almost  every  variety  of  new 
growth  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  pharynx,  but  all  are  very 
rare,  the  least  so  being  the  four  named.  The  above  give  rise  to 
trouble  only  by  reason  of  their  bulk.  When  small,  they  may  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  patient.  Pedunculated  tumours — such  as  papillomata 
— may  be  snipiped  off  with  scissors,  or  removed  by  the  galvano-caustic 
snaire.  Non-pedunculated  innocent  growths  are  usually  best  treated 
by  enucleation  after  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them. 
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Mali^iiiiiil  liiiiioiirs  ^tt'  tlic  pBiiii'yiix,  which  are  more 
common  than  innocent  growths,  are  carcinomatons  or  sarcomatous 
in  nature.  The  commonest  malignant  growth  in  the  pharynx  is  tlie 
squamous  epithelioma.  In  epithelioma  the  growth  lies  chiefly  on 
the  side  walls  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  on  the  posterior  wall.  The 
condition  may  be  primarily  pharyngeal,  or  may  extend  from  the 
tonsil  or  other  neighbouring  parts.  In  epithelioma  pain  on  deglutition 
IS  a  cause  of  very  terrible  sufl'ering,  so  much  so  that  the  patient 
frequently  either  declines  or  is  unable  to  swallow.  There  is  usually 
a  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  phaiynx,  and  much  secretion  of 
foul-smelling,  bloody  mucoid  discharge.  The  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  neck  are  alwaj's  secondarily  involved,  and  form  large  masses, 
which  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer  more  forcil)ly  than  the 
frequently  small  primary  growth. 

In  sarcorua,  the  rarer  form  of  malignant  disease  of  the  pharynx, 
the  pain  is  always  nnicli  less  severe  than  in  epithelioma ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  it  is  scarcely  present  to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  symptoms 
of  sarcoma  of  the  pharynx  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  bulk  of  the 
tumour.  Dyspncea  rarely  occurs,  except  in  growths  which  may 
obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  larynx — i.t'.  situated  low  down,  or  when 
they  are  of  very  large  size.  Dithculty  in  the  performance  of  the  act 
of  deglutition,  however,  is  almost  a  constant  symptom  in  sai'coma,  as 
pain  in  deglutition  is  in  epithelioma.  The  glands  in  sarcoma  are,  as 
a  I'ule,  not  afl'ected.  This  is  noteworthy,  as  in  sarcoma  of  the 
tonsil  they  are  commonly  involved. 

When  ulceration  has  occurred  in  malignant  disease  of  the  pharynx, 
doubt  may  arise  whether  the  condition  be  malignant  or  tei  tiary  syphi- 
litic. Iodide  of  potassium  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  clear,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  infrequently  malignant  ulceration 
seems  for  a  time  to  improve  under  the  use  of  iodide.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  cases  of  .Syphilitic  ulceration  may  be  very  slow  in  heal- 
ing under  the  use  of  the  drug.  In  very  doubtful  cases,  therefore, 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  an  excised 
fragment  from  the  mai'gin  of  the  ulcer,  which  will  give  unhesitating- 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  in 
early  cases  of  malignant  ulceration  the  lymphatic  glands  may  not  be 
visibly  involved.  Sarcoma  may  l)e  susceptible  of  a  successful  opera- 
tive treatment,  the  disease  being  in  rare  cases  thoroughly  removable. 
Epithelioma  is  as  a  rule  best  left  alone,  as  its  eradication  is  almost 
always  a  futile  endeavour. 

Treatment. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  pharynx  operative  treatment  is  not  to  Ije  recommended. 
Should  a  sarcoma,  however,  be  pedunculated  or  encapsuled,  removal 
will  liold  out  a  fair  ])ros])ect  of  success.  The  growth  should  be  snared 
in  the  former,  enucleated  in  the  latter,  condition.  Epithelioma,  with 
marked  glandular  involvement,  is  in  all  but  the  very  earliest  cases 
inoperable.  In  small  defined  epitheliomata  which  have  not  as  yet 
affected  the  glands  removal  may  be  indicated,  but  such  conditions 
are  rarely  encountered.     Such  tumours  are,  when  situated  on  the 
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posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  removed  by  sub-hyoid 
pharyngotomy— i.e.  the  opening  of  the  pharynx  for  the' removal  of 
tumours  or  foreign  bodies  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  mouth. 
In  this  operation  the  pharynx  is  explored  by  means  of  a  transverse 
incision  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

In  the  greater  number  of  sarcomata,  and  in  almost  all  epithelio- 
mata,  palliative  treatment  alone  is  indicated  for  the  few  months  of 


Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.) 
A,  seen  from  above.  P.  Pouch  ;  Dr.,  orifice  leading  into  pouch  ;  CEs.,  oesophagus  ;  L,  upper  aperture  of 
larynx.  B,  seen  from  the  fide.  Ph.,  Lower  portion  of  pharynx  ;  P.,  pouch  ;  CEs.,  oesophagus  ;  Tr.. 
trachea;  Thy.,  thj  roid  gland. 


life  which  remain  for  the  patient.  Spraying  with  cocaine  solution 
before  administration  of  food,  or  painting  with  cocaine  and  menthol 
solutions,  may  be  recommended.  Morphia  may  be  generously  given 
to  keep  the  suflerer  out  of  pain  as  far  as  practicable.  Rectal  feeding 
is  indicated  when  swallowing  is  impossible. 

PharyngOCele. — Pharyngocele  is  the  name  applied  to  a  rare 
but  important  condition,  in  which  there  exists  almost  invariably  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pharynx  (just  above  its  junction  with  the 
cesophagus)  a  peculiar  bag-like  diverticulum  (Fig.  758).  This  pouch 
passes  downwards  behind  the  cesophagus  and  in  front  of  the  cervical 
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vertebr;e,  and  almost  always  projects  towards  left  side  of  the 
neck.  It  communicates  with  the  pharynx  by  means  of  an  orifice 
which  varies  in  size  and  is  often  slit-like. 

The  origin  of  this  condition  is  still  quite  obscure.  It  is  a 
debated  point  whether  it  be  of  congenital  origin  or  an  acquired 
deformity.  In  favour  of  its  acquired  origin  is  the  fact  that  in 
all  cases  tlie  earliest  indications  of  the  condition  are  obsei'ved  for 
the  first  time  in  persons  who  have  at  least  reached  maturity, 
and  usually  are  of  middle  age.  Still,  as  Butlin  clearly  points 
out,  the  strong  pi'obability  is  that  sucii  pouches  have  their  origin 
in  defective  development.  They  occur  in  the  same  situation 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  pharynx,  which 
is  araply  supported  by  the  vertebrse  behind.  They  all  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  towards  the  left  side,  and  they  are  very  rare, 
in  spite  of  the  gluttonous  habits  of  many  of  the  lower  classes. 
Butlin  further  draws  attention  to  their  resemblance  to  Meckel's 
diverticulum  of  the  intestine.  The  probability  is  that  the  pouch  is 
congenital,  but  at  first  small  in  size  ;  later  it  becomes  dilated  and 
elongated,  until  it  may  attain  great  dimensions,  reaching  in  rai'e  cases 
to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  The  condition  gives  rise  to  no 
symptoms  until  it  has  reached  a  certain  size.  It  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  pressure  pouch.  The  name  is  accurate  only  so  far  as  the  cause 
producing  its  increase  in  size  is  concerned.  Olyection  may  be  taken 
to  it  as  excluding  the  idea  of  the  probable  congenital  origin  of  the 
diverticulum.  In  certain  cases  the  sac  is  covered  by  muscular  fibres 
dex'ived  from  the  inferior  constrictor.  More  often,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  a  hernial  protrusion  of  mucosa  and  submucosa  through  a  gap  in 
the  muscular  substance.  The  larger  the  sac  the  less  the  probability  of 
its  having  a  muscular  coat,  whilst  the  small  diverticula  are  almost 
invai-iably  surrounded  by  a  muscular  covering.  This  fact  points 
strongly  to  the  probability  of  the  pouches  originally  possessing  a 
musculature,  which,  by  stretching,  has  become  atrophied,  until,  in 
the  course  of  years,  no  trace  of  it  except  a  ring  around  the  orifice 
leading  into  the  sac  remains.    {See  also  page  540.) 

The  symptoms  of  a  marked  case  are  vomiting  of  undigested,  often 
more  or  less  decomposed,  masses  of  food,  and  the  characteristic  Ijulg- 
ing  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  which  can  be  felt  and  often  seen,  and 
may  be  emptied  by  pressure,  its  contents  escaping  into  the  pharynx, 
whence  they  n:ay  travel  downwards  into  the  oesophagus,  or  may  be 
returned  into  the  mouth.  There  is  interference  with  swallowing, 
which  increases  as  the  pouch  grows  larger,  until  death  from  inanition, 
due  to  semi-starvation,  occurs.  The  condition  is  easily  differentiated 
from  stricture  of  the  a^sopliagus  by  the  passage  of  a  liougie  into  the 
stomach.  A  fallacy  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  instrument  entering 
the  pouch,  and  being  thus  arrested  in  its  downward  course.  When 
the  pouch  becomes  large  it  can  be  seen  to  distend  when  a  drink  of 
water  is  taken.  When  full  of  food  particles,  .symptoms  may  arise 
from  pressui'e  on  the  vessels,  nerves,  air-  and  food-passages.  The  con- 
dition is  far  move  frequently  seen  in  the  male  sex,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  recorded  cases  occurring  in  males. 
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Treatment. — All  forms  of  treatment  short  of  operation  are  useless. 
The  wearing  of  a  collar  apparatus,  so  constructed  as  to  keep  up  pressure 
on  the  pouch  during  meals,  is  inefficient  and  iz-ksome.  It  will  be  far 
better  to  follow  the  example  of  Von  Bergmann,  Butlin,  and  Kocher, 
and  perform  the  radical  cure  by  excision  of  the  diverticulum.  To 
this  end  an  incision  may  be  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  left 
sterno-mastoid  from  hyoid  bone  to  sternum.  The  great  vessels  are 
drawn  outwards  and  the  larynx  rotated,  so  that  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  pharynx  presents  in  the  wound.  The  pouch  is  then  to  be  freed  and 
cut  otf  at  its  neck.  The  cut  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  pharynx  are 
then  to  be  accurately  sutured,  and  a  large  drainage-tube,  reaching 
from  the  sutured  wound  in  the  pharynx  to  the  skin  incision,  inserted 
to  drain  away  any  fluids  which  may  leak  from  the  wound,  which, 
unless  removed  hy  drainage,  would  cause  suppuration,  which  might 
spread  to  the  mediastinum,  and  result  fatally.  This  operation  has  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  performed  been  attended  with  the 
most  satisfactory  residts,  and  the  radical  cure  of  a  pharyngocele  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  recent  triumphs  of  surgery. 

Stenosis  of  the  pharynx.  Causes.— Narrowing  of  the 
pharynx,  the  result  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  ulcers,  due  to  syphilis 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  less  frequently  to  lupus,  burns, 
scalds,  and  other  injuries,  and  various  forms  of  simple  ulceration,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  stenosis  is  more  frequently  due  to  abnormal  adhesions  of  the 
soft  palate.  Much  less  frequent  are  strictures  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx. 

Adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
is  commonly  only  partial.  Complete  adhesion  is  veiy  rare,  there 
being  almost  invariably,  even  when  the  adhesion  is  bilateral,  an 
aperture  which  will  admit  a  catheter  from  the  mouth  into  the  naso- 
pharynx. 

The  syiiiptoiiis  of  partial  adhesion  of  the  palate  are,  in  addition 
to  obvious  deformity,  alteration  in  the  voice,  which  sounds  nasal,  and 
difficulty  in  nasal  respiration,  with  (rarely)  some  hindrance  to  degluti- 
tion. In  complete  adhesion  the  mouth,  which  is  of  necessity  kept 
constantly  open,  as  nasal  respiration  is  impossible,  is  dry.  Taste  and 
smell  are  absent,  speech  is  markedly  indistinct.  Deafness  is  common, 
as  the  residt  of  the  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

In  other  cases  the  soft  palate  is  by  dense  cicatricial  contractions 
drawn  down  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces  and  the  epiglottis  being  in  such  instances  often  so  much  distorted 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognised.  The  stenosis  in  this  situation  is  never 
absolute,  though  the  opening  is  frequently  exceedingly  small,  admit- 
ting only  a  small  oesophageal  bougie  or  large-sized  catheter.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  function  of  deglutition  suffers  severely, 
even  with  care.   Only  small  morsels  of  food  can  be  slowly  swallowed. 

The  d'iagiiotsis  of  the  above-described  conditions  is  easily  made  by 
inspection.  In  the  rarer  cases,  in  which  the  stenosis  is  in  the  lower 
pharynx,  the  laryngoscope  is  needed  for  diagnostic  purposes.    In  the 
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lower  pliaiynx  the  cicatricial  bands  project  into  the  lumen  of  tlie 
tube,  and  produce,  as  a  rule,  a  tuljal  stricture  of  some  length.  Tlie 
stenosis  here  may  be  so  extreme  that  fluids  only  can  be  swallowed, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  complete  stenosis  is  an  impossibility,  as  the 
patient  could  not  live  with  total  obstruction  of  this  alimentary  and 
respiratory  passage. 

In  extreme  stenosis  the  patient  can  only  take  fluid  nourishment. 
There  is  liindrance  to  respiration,  dyspnica  on  active  movement  and 
during  the  slow  swallowing  of  food,  and  there  is  the  ever  present 
danger  of  death  from  suffocation,  due  to  the  impaction  of  too  large  a 
portion  of  food  being  attempted  to  be  swallowed. 

TreatUK'iit. — In  partial  adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx  the  wisest  treatment  is  to  leave  the  condition 
alone,  as  the  symptoms  are  practically  nil.  In  total  adhesion  the  soft 
palate  must  be  detached  from  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  and  the 
re-adhesion  ]3revented  by  the  ]r)assage  of  bougies,  or,  lietter,  by  tlie 
introducti(jn  through  the  newly-made  aperture  of  an  indiarubber  ball, 
which  is  inserted  collajised,  and  then  blown  up  in  sittc.  This  metliod 
I  have  recently  employed  with  considera,ble  success  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  with  total  palatal  adhesion  and  deafness,  due  to  obstruction 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

In  cases  where  the  soft  palate  is  drawn  downwards  towards  the 
root  of  the  tongue  as  a  rule  the  inconvenience  suffered  is  but  slight, 
and  no  treatment  is  called  for.  If,  however,  there  be  a  troublesome 
interference  with  deglutition,  owing  to  the  constriction  between  the 
buccal  cavit)'  and  phaiynx  lieing  very  marked,  the  stricture  may  be 
divided  in  two  or  three  places  by  a  probe-pointed  knife  cutting 
upwards,  and  dilatation  maintained  by  the  constant  passage  of 
bougies. 

Stenosis  of  the  lower  pharynx,  when  marked,  calls  for  operative 
treatment,  as  there  is  danger  to  life  from  the  tendency  to  impaction 
of  food  in  the  stenosed  region,  causing  asphyxia.  With  the  iielp  of  a 
laryngeal  mirror  the  stricture  may  be  incised  in  a  backward  direction 
l»y  means  of  a  probe-pointed  knife,  or  cicatricial  bands  may  ]^e 
divided  or  excised  by  scissors.  The  constant  passage  of  bougies,  or 
the  introduction  of  Schrotter's  dilating  tubes  must  then  Ije  emjjloyed. 
There  is,  liowever,  a  strong  tendency  to  recontraction  of  the  stricture. 
In  such  operative  procedures  a  preliminary  traclieotomy  is  often  advis- 
able, for  tliough  the  to|)ical  ap(>lication  of  cocaine  abolishes  much  of 
the  reflex  paroxysmal  coughing  and  dyspnoea,  there  is  always  a  risk 
of  l>lood  finding  its  way  into  tlie  trachea. 
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Affections  of  the  03sophagus  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads  : — ■ 

Malformations,  Wounds  and  injuries, 

Pouches,  Idiopathic  cesophagitis, 

Foreign  bodies,  Tumours  and  stricture. 

Ruptures, 

Difficulty  in  swallowing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent  in  any  of  these 
affections,  and  in  most  of  them  forms  a  prominent  feature. 

The  oesophagus  being  deeply  situated,  its  afiections  are  rarely 
obvious  without  a  careful  examination  both  of  its  interior  and  of 
the  structures  which  surround  it.  In  these  circumstances  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  j^reface  our  remarks  by  a  description  of  those 
methods  of  examination  which  are  most  appropriate  for  the  detection 
either  of  injury  or  disease. 

Examination  of  the  oesophagus.— The  oesophagus  is  about 

9  inclies  in  lengtli,  and  extends  behind  from  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  to  the  ninth  dorsal,  and  in  front  from  the  cricoid  cartilage 
to  about  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Its  direction  is  almost 
absolutely  vertical.  In  the  neck  it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea 
in  front  and  the  vertebral  column  behind.  On  either  side  of  it  are 
the  two  carotids  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  In  the  thorax  it 
abuts  in  front  on  the  trachea,  left  bronchus,  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
pericardium  and  left  vagus.  Behind  it  rests  mainly  on  the 
vertebral  colunni  and  thoracic  duct,  but  crosses  over  the  aorta 
about  3  inches  above  the  diaphragm,  and  on  either  side  are  the  two 
pleura;. 

Difficulty  of  sivalloiviny,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  rarely 
absent  in  oesophageal  affections,  but  it  may  result  from  pressure  on 
the  cesophagus  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  intra-cesophageal 
obstruction.  Those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  obstruction  by  ex- 
ternal pressure  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  obvious ;  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is 
rarely  encountered.  The  commoner  causes  are  aneurysm  of  the  aorta 
and  abscess  of  the  vertebral  column  due  to  Pott's  disease.  Among 
the  rarer  affections  are  tumours  growing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
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oesophagus,  gummata,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  and  occasionally 
thyroid  enlargements.  Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  and  gummata 
can  rarely  be  detected  with  certainty  during  life.  Their  pre.sence 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  similar  conditions  else- 
where in  the  body.    They  are  liable  to  be  confounded  witii  stricture. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  all  such 
causes  before  embarking  on  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  Especially 
is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  aortic  aneurysm.  More  than  one 
instance  is  on  record  whei'e  the  aneurysm  has  been  ruptured  by 
a  bougie  even  when  it  has  been  passed  by  an  experienced  hand. 

A  condition  which  is  indistinguishable  from  cesophageal  obstruc- 
tion may  be  simulated  either  by  muscular  spasm  or  by  paralysis. 
Muscular  spasm  is  an  affection  chiefly  met  with  in  young  women, 
is  of  a  so-called  hysterical  nature,  and  is  often  associated  with 
other  hysterical  conditions.  Practically  the  only  likely  cause 
of  paralysis  is  diphtheria,  and  though  it  may  occur  at  any  age, 
it  is  far  more  common  in  childhood.  The  iiistory  of  the  onset 
of  such  conditions,  and  tlie  ready  passage  of  a  full-sized  bougie  will 
soon  dispel  any  uncertainty  in  sucli  cases,  if  it  ever  exists. 

Assuming  that  some  obstruction  exists,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  has  been  gradually  coming  on  for  some 
weeks,  or  that  palpation  of  the  neck  has  afforded  no  indication  of  its 
seat,  and  that  no  evidence  of  any  cause  external  to  the  cesophagus  can 
be  detected,  the  passage  of  a  bougie  should  be  undertaken.  A  medium- 
sized  instrument  should  be  selected  from  20  to  24  in.  in  length,  about 
the  size  of  a  No.  12  English  catheter,  or  a  little  largei\  It  should 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  acconnnodate  itself  to  the  curves  of  the 
cesophagus,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  enough  to  overcome  any 
moderate  amount  of  obstruction.  Those  which  ure  known  as  elastic 
silk  web  bougies  are  the  best  for  the  })urpose.  The  same  material  is 
often  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  cesophageal  feeding  catheters; 
but  for  this  purpose  the  ordinary  red  rubber  is  preferable,  from  its 
greater  softness  and  dui'ability.  The  old-fashioned  hard,  red  bougie, 
similar  in  construction  to  the  English  make  of  catheter,  is  far  too 
hard,  and  much  more  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  parts,  especially 
in  inexperienced  hands. 

After  the  bougie  has  been  thoroughly  warmed  in  hot  water,  or 
by  holding  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  front  of  the  fire,  it  should  be  well 
lubricated  with  glycerine,  which  will  be  found  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient  than  anything  of  an  oily  nature.  The  patient  should 
be  seated  in  a  straiglit-backed  chair,  his  head  resting  on  the  back,  or 
firmly  grasped  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  The  surgeon,  standing 
on  the  patient's  right,  takes  the  bougie  in  his  right  hand,  and  with 
his  left  forefinger  guides  it  gentl}' over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  straying  into  the  nasal  passages  or  larynx.  There  is 
usually  a  momentary  spasm,  and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  vomit  when 
the  point  of  the  bougie  impinges  on  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  but  with 
gentle  pressure  this  is,  in  most  cases,  readily  overcome,  and  the 
bougie  passes  onwards  without  difficulty,  until  the  real  obstruction 
s 
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(if  there  be  one)  is  encountered.  If  the  bougie  which  was  first 
selected  does  not  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  affairs,  larger  or  smaller  ones  must  be  subsequently  employed,  as 
the  case  may  demand.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  distance 
from  the  teeth  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  in  an  average- 
sized  adult  is  about  16  in.,  and  that  the  oesophagus  itself  is  about 
9  in.  in  length.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  a  soft 
bougie  may  be  bent  sideways,  both  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and 
thus  considerably  increase  the  apparent  distance  which  has  to  be 
traversed. 

Auscidtation  of  the  cesophagus,  which  was  at  one  time  much 
lauded  as  a  method  of  diagnosis,  has  not  yielded  the  results  which 
were  expected  of  it.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever 
yields  as  much  evidence  as  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  As  first  pro- 
posed by  Hamburger,  it  consists  in  causing  the  patient  to  swallow 
some  water  or  thickened  fluid,  such  as  gruel,  and  then  listening 
either  with  the  stethoscope,  or  directly  with  the  ear  over  the  course 
of  the  cesophagus  behind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  stoppage 
or  slowing  of  the  food  current  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  but  no 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  stricture  or  other  diseased  condition  is 
afforded  by  this  procedure. 

Nor  is  much  more  information  to  be  gained  from  the  cesophago- 
scope,  and  the  surgeon  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  rely  on  his 
educated  sense  of  touch  and  his  bougie,  coupled  with  such  general 
indications  as  the  special  features  of  the  case  may  supply  him  with. 

Malformations  and  pouches. — Malformations  of  the  oesophagus 
are  rarely  met  with.  Occlusion  or  stricture  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  pharynx  with  the  cesophagus  is  the  result  of  an  incomplete 
union  of  those  structures  during  the  early  months  of  growth  and 
development.  It  is  a  condition  incompatible  with  life,  at  any  rate 
for  more  than  a  few  days. 

Its  seems  probable  that  some  diverticula  may  originate  in  a 
somewhat  similar  developmental  defect.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, they  are  the  result  of  some  attack  of  inflammation,  by 
which  the  muscular  coats  have  been  weakened,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  gradually  bulging  through  the  opening  in  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  the  sac  grows  larger  and  larger  as  portions  of  food  find 
their  way  into  it.  In  their  earlier  stages  such  pouches  are  rarely 
noticed.  Later,  their  enlargement  gives  rise  to  violent  fits  of 
coughing,  caused  by  pressure  on  the  larynx  or  its  nerves.  An 
examination  of  the  neck  in  such  cases  will  reveal  the  presence' of  a 
swelling,  which  varies  in  size  from  time  to  time,  and  from  which  food 
can  1)6  squeezed  by  external  pressure,  and  made  to  regurgitate, 
accompanied  often  by  air,  into  the  mouth.  The  tendency  of  such 
sacs  is  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  give  rise  to  more  distressing 
symptoms  as  age  advances.  An  operation  for  their  removal  should 
be  undertaken  from  the  outside.  It  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished in  several  instances.    {See  also  page  540.) 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  cesophagus. — The  presence  of  a  foreign 
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body  in  tlie  oesophagus  is  always  serious,  and  often  demands  prompti- 
tude for  its  removal.  The  most  common  cause  of  accidents  of  this 
nature  is  the  accidental  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  bone,  gristle,  or  other 
substance  which  has  been  introduced  with  the  food.  Of  rarer 
occurrence  are  fish  hns,  false  teeth,  forks,  and  fruit  stones.  Persons 
of  unsound  mind  often  require  to  be  carefully  watched  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  swallowing  anything  that  may  be  at  hand,  and 
a  fork  readily  finds  its  way  into  their  gullet.  In  children,  with 
their  well-known  propensity  of  putting  ai-ticles  of  all  sorts  into  their 
moutlis,  it  is  not   .surprising  if  foreign  bodies  are  occasionally 


swallowed.  In  one  or  two  instances,  impelled  by  youthful  love  of 
mischief  or  of  sport,  they  have  been  known  to  angle  with  a  baited 
fish-hook  in  the  mouths  of  their  friends,  and  sometimes  with  disas- 
trous consequences. 

Diai^iiosis  aiid  treatment. — Occasionally  the  impaction  of  a 
foreign  body  gives  ri.se  to  an  attack  of  vomiting,  which  results  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  oiiender,  and  formerly  it  was  customaiy  to  endeavour 
to  induce  vomiting  in  these  cases  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic. 
Such  a  plan  was  rarely  if  ever  successful,  and  has  given  way  to  moi-e 
rational  modes  of  treatment.  It  must  l^e  borne  in  mind  that  impac- 
tion usually  takes  place  in  one  of  three  situations,  either  at  the 
upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the  cesophagus,  or  just  where  the  bronchus 
crosses  it. 

The  diagnosis  does  not  usually  present  much  difficulty.  The 
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history  of  the  passage  of  something  is  rarely  absent  if  the  patient  is 
of  sound  mind,  or  old  enough  to  express  his  feelings.  Added  to  this 
are  symptoms  of  discomfort,  and  especially  if  the  body  is  situated 
high  up  there  is  oftentimes  a  distressing  cough,  accompanied  by  the 
expectoration  of  mucus  and  possibly  of  blood.    The  passage  of  a 


Fig.  ryo.— Grapnel  Probaiiy. 

bougie,  unless  the  foreign  body  be  very  small,  will  remove  all  possible 
doubt. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  without  delay  to  remove  it  if 
possible  through  the  mouth.  If  it  is  situated  just  below  the  phai'ynx, 
it  will  be  able  to  be  seized  either  by  forceps  (Fig.  759)  or  with  the  aid 
of  a  grapnel  probang  (Fig.  760),  and  with  the  help  of  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  neck  will  in  all  probability 
be  capable  of  removal.  Should  this  plan  fail  after  several  attempts 
have  been  made,  cesophagotomy  must  be  resorted  to  without  delay, 
or  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  a?sophagus  and  its  surroundings 
is  almost  sure  to  occur.  The  operation  is  usually  performed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck.  When  the  foreign  body  is  situated  lower 
down  it  can  rarely  be  pulled  upwards,  but  will  possibly  yield  to 
the  gentle  pressure  of  a  probang  (Fig.  761)  and  find  its  way  into 
the  stomach.  Should  it,  however,  prove  to  be  lirmly  impacted  in 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  (esophagus  it  might  be  reached  in  the  post 


Fig.  701. — Probiings  tipped  with  Sponge. 


mediastinum  by  cutting  through  one  or  more  ribs.*  If  left  to  them- 
selves such  cases  usually  terminate  fatally  (Fig.  762)  from  deep 
suppuration,  blood-poisoning,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  hsemorrhage 
from  some  large  vessel. 

Should  the  foreign  body  be  fixed  so  low  down  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  show  no  inclination 
to  move  onwards,  it  must  be  reached  and  removed  through  an 
opening  in  the  stomach. 

*  This  plan  of  treatment,  though  suggested  by  NasilofE  (St.  Petersbui'g  Vratch, 
1888,  No.  25),  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  carried  out  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  body.  It  need  not  present  any  great  difficulty,  and  has  indeed  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  W.  G.  Spencer  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx%'i.  p.  226)  'svith  com- 
plete success  for  the  drainage  of  a  mediastinal  abscess. 
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When  the  foreign  body  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  elude  detection 
by  any  of  the  methods  above  enumerated,  the  horse-hair  probang 
(Fig.  7G3)  may  often  be  used  with  success.  It  must,  however,  be 
introduced  with  care,  for  pins,  tish-bones,  and  the  like  may  be 
easily  pushed  onwards  and  the  pericardium  or  pleura  wounded. 

So  long  as  the  foreign  Ijody  remains  in  situ, 
or  any  doubt  remains  of  its  removal,  mealy 
farinaceous  food,  such  as  gruel,  etc.,  should  be 
administered  in  order  to  facilitate  its  passage 
throutih  the  bowels.  Purgatives  should  be 
rigorously  avoided.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  when  once  it  has  been  made  to  enter  the 
stomach  it  will  probably,  with  judicious  manage- 
ment, traverse  the  intestinal  tract,  though  it 
may  lodge  just  above  the  external  sphincter, 
and  demand  a  little  digital  assistance. 

Rupture  of  the  oesophagus. — Rupture 

of  the  (esophagus  is  a  condition  scarcely  met 
with  and  hardly  ever  capable  of  detection  during 
life.  It  is  invariably  fatal.  From  a  perusal  of 
the  description  of  those  cases  where  this  accident 
has  occurred,  it  would  appear  that  it  generally 
follows  an  attack  of  vomiting  after  a  full  meal, 
or  a  drunken  bout.  The  patient  usually  ex- 
periences a  sensation  as  if  something  had  given 
way,  and  at  once  is  attacked  with  excruciating- 
pain,  which  is  followed,  if  he  does  not  at  once 

succumb,  by  emphysema  of  the  tissues  round  about  the  oesophagus, 
and  is  first  observable  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  If  vomiting  has 
occurred  before  the  onset  of  the  attack  it  iisually  ceases.  As  a  rule 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  pain  gradually  increases, 
and  is  aggravated  by  the  least  movement. 

In  every  recorded  case  but  one  the  rent  in  the  tesophagus  has 
been  longitudinal  in  direction,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length. 


Fi;4.  7i,'>2. — Ulceration  to 
wliich  uiuemoved 
Foreign  Bodies  ulti- 
mately give  rise.  The 
foi'eign  body  in  ques- 
tion is  a  coin  of  the 
United  States.  (After 
Agnew.) 


Fig.  7i>3. — Hoj'seliair  Proliang 


Food  and  fluid  have  usually  found  their  way  into  the  mediastinum 
and  from  it  into  one  or  l)otli  pleural  cavities.  How  far  this  accident 
is  attributable  to  degenerated  tissues  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in 
most  of  the  cases  it  would  appear  that  degeneratioir  was  present  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Wounds  and  injuries. — Wounds  are  usually  the  results  of 
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cnt-throat,  stabs,  bayonet  thrusts,  or  bullet  wounds.  They  are  occa- 
sionally produced  from  the  inside  by  "  sword  swallowers." 

The  walls  of  the  oesophagus  should,  if  possible,  be  carefully 
adjusted  and  sutures  inserted.  Fistulous  tracts  sometimes  persist 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  close. 

Severe  injuries  often  result  from  the  simllowing  of  corrosive 
fluids,  either  by  accident  or  with  suicidal  intent.  In  many 
cases  it  is  well  to  remember  that  so  rapid  has  been  the  act  of 
swallowing  that  the  lips  and  fauces  are  scarcely  touched  by  the 
corrosive  fluid.  The  symptoms  depend  largely  on  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  fluid  which  has  been  swallowed.  Intense  burning 
pain,  followed  by  rapid  collapse,  is  usually  present,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  black  vomit  containing  blood,  mucus, 
and  shreds  of  injured  mucous  membrane.  If  the  patient  survive 
the  injury,  the  symptoms  of  collapse  will  probably  abate,  the  pain  and 
swelling  diminish,  and  fever  pass  ofi". 

Treatment  should  be  directed  towards  diminishing  pain.  Opiates 
sliould  be  administered,  and  the  patient  fed  per  rectum.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  painful  symptoms  pass  oft',  feeding  may  be  gradually 
resumed  by  mouth,  milk  and  other  simple  fluids  being  taken  in 
small  quantities.  A  bougie  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  it  can 
safely  he  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  preventing  or  minimising  the 
cicatricial  contraction  which  is  sure  to  follow,  and  which,  if  the 
patient  survive,  may  necessitate  gastrostomy  later  in  order  to  avoid 
starvation. 

Idiopathic  oesophagitis. — In  addition  to  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  a'sophagus  which  supervenes  upon  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  swallowing  of  caustic  fluids,  there  is  a  form  of  this  disease 
which  is  idiopathic  in  nature.  Of  rare  occurrence,  it  ajjpears  to 
originate  in  the  pharynx,  and  spread  downwards,  though  it  may 
spread  upwards  after  an  attack  of  gastritis.  The  most  marked 
symptom  is  exti'eme  pain  on  swallowing ;  so  much  so,  that  even  a 
few  drops  of  milk  or  water  seem  to  give  rise  to  intense  agony.  If 
no  swallowing  is  taking  place,  the  patient  only  experiences  a  dull 
aching  sensation ;  but  the  mere  act  of  talking  is  sufficient  to  bring 
on  an  attack  of  pain.  Glairy  mucus  is  often  expectorated.  More 
rarely  still  it  is  attended  by  suppuration. 

Complete  rest  and  rectal  feeding  are  the  only  indications  for 
treatment,  with  the  administration  of  morphia  to  allay  pain.  Under 
this  mode  of  treatment  the  pain  usually  abates  after  a  few  days, 
though  complete  recovery  requires  a  week  or  two.  In  the  last 
sta^e  of  some  exhausting  diseases  an  aphthous  condition  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  occurs,  accompanied  by  much  the  same 
symptoms. 

Of  the  causation  and  pathology  of  acute  oesophagitis  nothing  for 
certain  is  known.  A  chronic  form  of  cesophagitis  accompanies 
syphilitic  and  tuberculous  conditions  of  the  oesophagus  when  they 
occur. 

Tumours  and  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.— Mnnocont 
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tiiiiioui's  have  been  known  to  grow  from  the  wall  of  the  (esophagus, 
Vjut  more  commonly  they  only  hang  down  into  it,  their  seat  of  origin 
being  in  the  pharynx.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  they  are  either 
within  reach  of  the  finger  or  can 
be  rendered  visible  by  tlie  aid  of 
reflected  light.  They  may  all  be 
comprised  under  the  following 
heads  :  nmcous  cysts,  dermoids, 
tibroma,  adenoma,  and  myoma. 
They  can  generally  be  reached  and 
removed  by  ligature  or  the  gal- 
vano-cautery.  In  rare  instances 
(esophagotomy  may  be  needed.  If 
they  are  situated  lower  down  their 
presence  can  only  he  inferred  from 
the  difficulty  in  swallowing  to 
which  they  give  rise  :  it  can  never 
be  determined  with  certainty 
during  life,  unless  they  happen  to 
be  extracted  by  chance  with  a 
probang. 

Of  nialig^iaaiit  tgiiiionrs 
squamous  epithelioma  alone  claims 
our  attention.  It  is  commoner  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  is  chiefly 
met  with  as  age  advances.  It 
manifests  itself  as  an  annular  con- 
striction, situated  usually  at  the 
upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube,  thougli  it  may  occur  in  any 
portion  of  it.  By  far  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  true  stricture 
which  occur  after  forty-five  years 
of  age  are  of  malignant  nature. 
From  a  perusal  of  the  statistics 
of  the  cases  of  stricture  that  have 
occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  during  the  last  ten  years, 
it  appears  that  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  malignant  cases  oc- 
curred before  the  age  of  forty-five 
years.  The  process  of  ulceration 
is  so  rapidly  succeeded  by  that  of 
contraction,  that  stricture  speedily 
as  in  other  oesophageal  aflPections, 
surrounding  structures  or  from  blood  poisonin^ 

Perforation  of  the  trachea  (Figs.  764,  765,  766)  is  soon 
detected  by  the  passage  of  food  into  the  air-passages,  and  of 
air  into  the  cesophagus.    Severe  attacks  of  coughing  accompany 


I'Mg.  704.— Cancer  of  Hk'  ffisiijiliagiis,  ul- 
cerating into  tracliea,  destroying  and 
laying  bare  several  of  the  rings.  (From 
sjiecimen  in  the  Mnseuni,  Teiriper- 
anre  Ho.spital.) 

supervenes,  and  death  results 
either  from  implication  of  the 
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this  condition,  and  when  once  it  is  well  established,  life  is  rarely 
prolonged  for  more  than  a  few  days,  septic  pneumonia  speedily 
supervening. 

The  perforation  of  the  pleura  or  pericardium  is  of  less  common 
occurrence,  but  is  more  rapidly  attended  by  a  fatal  issue. 


Fig.  765.— Cancer  of  the  (Esophagus  per-  Fig.  7(5(5. — Cancel'  of  the  (Esopliagus  per- 
forating the  Trachea :  viewed  from  the  "  forating  the  Tracliea  :  viewed  from  the 
oesophagus.  (From  specimen  in  the  trachea.  (From  specimen  in  the  JIuseum, 
Museum,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.)* 

Until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  no  other  symptom  is  present 
than  that  of  increased  difficulty  of  swallowing,  though  occasionally 
vomiting  occurs,  owing  to  particles  of  food,  mucus,  and  saliva  which 
have  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  stricture.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  strictures  which  are  situated  high  wp,  inasmuch  as 
pouching  (Figs.  767,  768)  above  the  stricture  is  more  likely  to  occur, 
thus  affording  a  ready  lodgment  for  food,  etc.  \Vhen  the  tuioour  is 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tssophagus,  cough  and  loss  of 
voice  early  supervene,  owing  to  the  imj)lication  of  the  larynx  and 
its  nerves. 

Treutiiient  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  anything  else  but  palliative  ; 
but  gastrostomy,  if  it  has  not  yielded  the  results  which  were  at  one 
time  hoped  for  from  its  jjerformance,  tends  greatly  to  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient.    That  its  immediate  mortality  has  been 
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high  lias  Ijeen  due  to  the  fact  that  too  often  it  has  not  been 
performed  till  the  patient  was  too  ill  to  undergo  it.  These  results 
are  alread}'  improving,  and  still  further  improvement  may  be  looked 
for.  To  some  extent  the  short  time  which  a  patient  usually  survives 
the  operation  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  The  operation  has 
been  compared  by  some  authors  to  colotomy,  with  the  implied 
assumption  that  the  prolongation  of  life  ought  to  be  about  the 
same  in  both  affections  ;  but  this  can  never  be  the  case.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  (esophagus  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  its 
closei-  proximity  to  vital  structures  recalled  if  one  is  to  gauge  accu- 
rately the  advantages  of  an  operation  in  any  given  case.  The  aorta, 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  are  all  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  ;  any  one  of  them  may  be  invaded  by  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  with  a  certainty  of  a  rapidly  fatal  issue. 


Fijj's.  707  anil  7US.— Poucliiiig  of  CEsophagus  above  Cicatricial  Stricture.    (St.  BartliolMiiiew's 

Hospital  Museum.) 

In  many  instances  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  the  wearing 
of  a  Symonds  tube  (Fig.  769)  than  are  likely  to  ensue  from  gastros- 
tomy.   If  the  proper  guide  (Fig.  770)  be  not  at  hand,  it  can  be 
introduced  with  an  ordinary  small  (esophagus  bougie.    Great  care 
s  * 
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must  be  used  in  its  introduction,  and  the  silk  thread  which  is 
attached  to  it  Ijrought  out  at  the  corner  of  the  nnjutli  and  firmly 


Fis.  "CO.— Symoiuls  CEsopliageiU  Tube.    I'ig.  770.— Giiido  for  Syiiinnds'  (Esoiiliagenl  Tube. 

secured  either  to  the  ear  or  afHxed  by  a  piece  of  strapping  to  tlie 
skin  in  its  neighbourhood.  Occasionally  one  of  these  tubes  can  be 
retained  for  a  month  or  two  without  being  changed  ;  but  so  long  a 
period  of  ret^?ntion  is  rarely  ad^'isable,  and   often  gives  rise  to 
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considerable  local  ivritation,  tluis  necessitating  its  removal.  The 
thread  should  be  exaniined  tlaily,  lest  it  become  cut  by  the  teeth  ;  in 
"whicli  case  tlie  remo\al  of  the  tube  may  prove  no  easy  task  to 
effect,  and  ma}-  necessitate  operative  interference. 

A  noii-iiialig:iiaiit  stricnire  (Fig.s.  767,  7G8)  is  less  often 
met  witli  ;  ljut  when  it  does  occur,  it  almost  always  arises  fi'om  the 
swallowing  of  hot  or  corrosive  Hiiids,  strong  acids,  alkalies,  etc. 
In  extremely  rare  instances  it  results  from  syphilis  or  tubercle, 
or  may  even,  it  is  said,  be  congenital.  .Some  history  of  an  exciting 
cause  is  generally  present.  So  far  as  tlie  early  symptoms  go,  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  one  of  malignant  nature.  It  is  rai'ely 
possible  at  this  stage  of  tlie  disease  to  determine  its  cause  with 
accuracy  if  no  history  of  injury  is  forthcoming.  It  is  only  as 
the  disease  advances,  and  one  possibility  after  another  is  excluded, 
that  the  true  diagnosis  is  arrived  at. 


«  *  2 


XLVII.    INJUEIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 
ABDOMEN. 


By  FREDEEICK  TREVES,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the  London  Hospital. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

General  considerations. — The  gravity  of  injuries  to  the 
abdomen  dejiends  maiuly — it  may  ahiiost  be  said  entirely — upon  the 
possibility  of  the  lesion  involving  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  con- 
tained viscera.  The  peritoneum  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive membrane,  and  although  it  possesses  remarkable  powers  of  repair, 
it  is  still  very  susceptible  to  inflammatory  changes  which  tend  to 
become  rapidly  diffused,  and  to  lead  to  a  fatal  septic  poisoning. 

The  organs  within  the  abdomen  are  all  of  primary  im]iortance  to 
life,  and  are  all — so  far  as  the  resistance  of  direct  violence  is  con- 
cerned— comparativel}'  frail.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  very  brittle 
and  very  vascular.  The  intestine  contains  micro-organisms  which 
have  the  power  of  inducing  inflammation,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
substance  which  is  capaljle  of  damaging  the  peritoneum,  and  of 
rendering  inert  its  power  of  resisting  a  bacterial  attack. 

Shock  and  lijemorrhage  are  the  two  common  causes  of  death 
immediately  after  the  injury,  and  later  come  the  dangers  of  peri- 
tonitis and  septic  intoxication,  and  the  exhaustion  which  may  attend 
the  foi'mation  of  tistul;e  or  the  persistence  of  an  abscess. 

The  viscera  are  protected  in  many  ways.  The  same  spinal 
nerves  supply  both  the  integument  of  the  abdomen  and  the  muscles 
of  its  anterior  wall,  and  thereby  a  means  is  affoixled  of  executing 
the  most  speedy  reflex  act.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen,  by 
its  elasticity,  by  the  power  with  which  it  can  contract,  and  by  the 
firm  cuirass  the  contracted  fibres  present,  forms  an  admirable  pro- 
tection. Sudden  flexing  of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region  narrows  at 
once  the  exposed  area  of  the  abdomen  and  withdraws  the  parietes, 
as  it  were,  from  an  impending  blow.  Certain  of  the  viscera,  notably 
the  intestine,  are  protected  by  their  great  mobility  and  elasticity  and 
by  the  covering  afforded  by  the  omentum. 

The  solid  organs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidney,  derive  pro- 
tection from  the  adjacent  bones,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  last-named 
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viscus,  from  the  depth  of  its  position.  Oi  all  the  organs  the  pan- 
creas, by  being  deeply  placed  in  front  of  the  upper  lumbar  spine,  is 
the  most  admiral^ly  protected  from  injury. 

It  only  I'emains  to  be  noted  tliat  wliile  tlie  peritoneum  is  so 
susceptible  to  injury  when  attacked  upon  its  internal  or  endothelial 
surface,  it  will  permit  of  not  inconsiderable  violence  and  of  rough 
handling  when  approached  from  its  external  attachments.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  old  operations  for  ligaturing  the  iliac 
arteries  by  an  extra-peritoneal  dissection. 

Cl£lSSifica<tion. — Injuries  of  the  abdomen  may  be  classified  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Injuries  without  visceral  complications — 

(a)  Contusions. 
(h)  Wounds. 

2.  Injuries  with  visceral  complications — 

(<()  With  rupture  of  viscei'a. 
(h)  With  wound  of  viscera. 

1.  Injuries  without  visceral  complications :  («)  con- 
tusions.— Contusions  due  to  falls,  kicks,  and  I )lows  follow  the  course 
of  like  injuries  elsewhere.  <-)n  the  alidonien  they  are  often  attended 
by  consideraljle  extravasations  of  l)lood,  which  may  extend  in  the  lax 
subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in  the  spaces  between  the  great  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  which  may  lead  to  trouble  if  they  he  not 
speedily  absorbed. 

Rupture  of  muscle,  and  especially  of  the  rectus  muscle,  is 
not  very  uncommon  in  this  class  of  injury.  The  rupture  is 
probably  due  to  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  muscle  to 
meet  the  impending  l)low,  and  is  not  the  result  of  direct  violence.  A 
blow  sufficiently  severe  to  tear  across  the  rectus  muscle  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  some  injury  to  the  viscera.  As  a  remote  consequence 
of  such  rupture  of  muscle-libres  a  ventral  hernia  may  appear  some 
weeks  or  months  after  the  accident. 

One  circumstance  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
contusions  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  is  the  common  occurrence 
of  shock.  This  may  be  alarming  and  profound,  and  yet  in  a 
few  days  the  patient  may  be  convalescent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  not  very  mai'ked,  and  yet  before  a  week  has  passed  the 
patient  has  died  from  the  effects  of  some  rupture  of  a  viscus. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  invariable  and  regular  relation  between  the 
severity  of  the  damage  done  and  the  degree  of  shock.  In  some 
case.s — as  in  railway  and  street  accidents — the  element  of  terror  and 
alarm  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  shock,  but  certain  is  it 
that  even  in  patients  who  make  a  speedy  recovery  it  may  be  quite 
pi-ofound.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  in  which  shock  is 
marked  there  is  some  slight  viscei'al  injury  which  is  sufficient 
violently  to  impress  the  great  system  of  the  abdominal  nerves,  but 
which  is  soon  recovered  from  and  leaves  no  trace.  In  a  quite  larc^e 
jjroportion  of  cases  of  contusion  of  the  belly  vomiting  occurs,  and 
may  he  a  marked  feature. 
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In  any  case  of  contusion  of  the  abdomen  a  guarded  prognosis 
should  be  given.  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  absolute  rest  in 
bed  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  abdominal  muscles  should  be 
relaxed  by  flexing  the  hip  joints,  a  pillow  being  placed  beneath  the 
knees.  Provided  there  l^e  no  subcutaneous  bleeding,  pain  may  be 
I'elieved  by  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen.  Opium  may  be 
given  with  tlie  same  object.  The  diet  should  l)e  of  the  sparest  and 
simplest.  Shock  is  met  by  hot  bottles  to  the  extremities,  and  by 
the  cautious  use  of  stimulants.  Careful  search  should  be  made  from 
time  to  time  for  evidences  of  intra-peritoneal  extravasation,  as  shown 
by  areas  of  dulness,  etc.  (page  561).  Later,  subcutaneous  effusions 
of  blood  may  be  dispei'sed  by  massage,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  suppoi't  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  bandage  or  binder. 

If  the  circumstances  of  those  numerous  cases  of  "  contusion  of  the 
abdomen,"  which  are  constantly  being  admitted  into  the  wards  of 
large  hospitals,  be  considered,  they  would  be  found  to  yield  some 
such  result  as  the  following.  The  gi-eater  proportion,  when  admitted, 
are  sufTering  from  shock,  and  many  from  alarming  shock.  In  many 
of  the  cases  there  is  vomiting  and  great  abdominal  pain.  A  certain 
number  are  admitted  for  precautionary  reasons,  especially  those 
patients  who  are  under  the  influence  of  drink.  About  75  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  "  contusion  of  the  abdomen "  make  a  fair  and 
speedy  recovery.  Some  10  per  cent,  recover  after  developing 
obscure  evidences  of  internal  injury,  and  manifest  evidences  of 
peritonitis  or  peritoneal  effusion.  The  remaining  15  per  cent,  are 
found  to  have  a  more  or  less  evident  rupture  of  a  viscus. 

(6)  Woiintls. — All  forms  of  wound  may  be  met  with  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen.  They  receive  no  special  features  from 
their  position,  and  call  for  no  very  special  measures  of  treatment. 
It  is  desirable,  if  the  wound  be  in  any  degree  extensive,  that  the 
patient  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture  during  the  healing  process. 
This  is  especially  desirable  if  the  abdomen  be  pendulous.  The  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  abdominal  wall,  and  keep  it  at  rest,  may  exjilain 
the  circumstance  that  some  wounds  in  this  region  heal  tardily.  If 
the  wound  be  incised,  and  if  the  several  muscular  layers  of  the 
abdomen  be  divided,  it  is  desirable  that  the  divided  muscular  strata 
should  be  united  by  flne  silk  sutures  which  are  left  buried ;  the  skin 
wound  may  be  united  by  silkworm-gut  sutures. 

In  the  case  of  punctured  wounds  with  some  contusion  of  tissue 
(as  when  some  not  quite  sharp-pointed  body  has  caused  the  lesion) 
it  is  well  not  at  once  to  close  the  wound,  but  to  bury  the  part 
in  iodoform  and  await  events.  If  the  wound  be  closed  a  considerable 
subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  effusion,  either  of  blood  or  of  inflam- 
matory material,  may  follow.  In  the  case  of  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  wall  it  is  desirable  that  the  injured  part  should  be  well 
opened  up,  and  all  dirt,  foreign  bodies,  blood-clot,  and  crashed  tissue 
removed.  In  many  instances  the  wound  may  then  be  united  as  an 
ordinary  incised  wound,  and  the  skin  brought  together.  A  drainage- 
tube  in  such  a  case  might  be  left  in  for  thirty-six  hours.    In  other 
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examples  of  lacerated  wound  it  may  be  wiser  to  leave  the  Avouiid 
in  whole  or  in  part  open  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
products  of  inflammation  and  destruction  of  tissue. 

If  suppuration  occur,  it  may  readily  spread  far  and  wide  between 
the  layers  of  muscle  or  inider  the  skin,  and  give  rise  to  great  trouble. 
In  any  instance,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  and  the  muscle  tissiie  be 
extensively  divided,  a  ventral  hernia  may  follow  at  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval  after  the  wound  has  healed.  Other  things  being  equal, 
this  complication  is  more  common  when  suppuration  has  taken 
place.  In  all  extensive  wounds  of  the  abdomen  the  patient  should 
be  kept  .in  bed  until  the  healing  is  perfectly  sound,  and  should  then 
wear  a  bandage  or  binder  for  some  months  after  he  is  about  again. 

2.  Injuries  with  visceral  complications :  («)  Witii  i-ui»- 

tiirt'  of  visrcrsi.  Crrcuiiistances  iih  the  a'tinlixjy. — Rupture  of  an 
abdominal  viscus  may  follow  upon  a  severe  blow  to  the  abdomen, 
especially  a  very  sudden  and  well-localised  blow,  such  as  that  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse  ;  or  may  occuj-  in  connection  with  falls,  or  even 
as  a  result  of  violent  muscvdar  contraction  in  instances  in  which 
viscera  are  diseased. 

Rupture  of  a  viscus  has  followed  a  comparatively  slight  injury  ; 
and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  jjatient  has  escaped  internal  damage  after 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  violent  blow. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  laceration  of  an  abdominal 
viscus  in  injuries  apparently  of  equal  degree  are  numerous.  In  the 
first  place,  much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  body.  If  the 
l)ody  be  bent  forwards  at  the  time  that  the  blow  falls,  an  internal 
injury  is  much  less  likely  to  result  than  if  the  body  be  (piite  erect  at 
the  moment  of  injury.  In  the  second  place,  much  depends  upon  the 
preparedness  of  the  patient,  and  the  strength  of  his  abdominal 
muscles.  The  greater  injury  would  occur  when  a  blow  fell  cjuite 
unexpectedly  upon  the  abdomen  of  an  individual  of  feeble  muscular 
development.  In  some  of  such  cases  it  is  surprising  what  slight 
violence  has  led  to  a  fatal  laceration  of  an  abdominal  organ.  The 
lesser  injury  would  be  in  the  subject  who  could  so  far  anticipate  the 
blow  as  to  contract  a  vigorous  abdominal  Avail.  In  such  an  instance 
muscle  fibres  may  be  torn,  but  the  viscera  may  escape.  In  the  third 
place,  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  viscus,  whether  it  be 
full  or  empty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  and  bladder  ;  and 
whether  it  be  sound  or  diseased,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver  or  spleen. 
The  enlarged  spleen  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  malaria  has 
been  rujttured  liy  f{uite  trifling  violence.  I  have  .seen  a  case  in  a 
young  woman,  in  which  fatal  rupture  of  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver 
followed  upon  the  sudden  clasping  of  the  patient  round  the  waist 
l>y  her  husband. 

In  instances  in  which  the  patient  has  fallen  from  a  height,  or  has 
been  injured  when  wrestling  or  struggling,  or  when  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  the  manner  in  which  a  rupture  of  a  viscus  has  been  brought 
about  is  often  difficult  to  determine. 

The  same  observation  api)lies  to  many  railway  injuries. 
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The  organs  ntpturecl. — In  some  instances,  as  in  buffer  or  railway 
accidents,  there  may  be  an  almost  total  crush  of  the  chief  viscera, 
but  these  cases  do  not  come  into  the  categoiy  of  practical  surgery. 

The  following  are  the  viscera  usually  ruptured  in  order  of 
frequency:  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  stomach,  and  intestines.  Out 
of  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  fatal  rupture  of  viscera,  the  liver 
was  concerned  in  nine  instances.  Among  rarer  injuries  may  be 
mentioned — tearing  of  the  gall  bladder,  rupture  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  or  of  the  ureter,  and  laceration  of  the  mesentery.  Rupture  of 
the  peritoneum  alone  is  rare,  but  undoubted  examples  of  this  injury 
have  been  recorded. 

There  appears  to  be  no  recorded  instance  of  rupture  of  the 
jjancreas. 

The  following  examples  of  tearing  of  blood-vessels,  without 
external  wound,  have  been  recorded :  the  vena  cava  (in  several 
instances),  the  aorta,  the  portal  vein  or  some  of  its  tributaries,  the 
pancreatico-duodenal  artery,  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  The 
veins  are  much  more  frequently  torn  than  the  arteries. 

In  the  illustrations  just  given  the  hemorrhage  has  been  fatal,  but 
in  many  cases  in  which  smaller  vessels  have  given  way  there  has 
been  an  extensive  subperitoneal  extravasation  of  blood,  which,  after  a 
variable  period,  has  cleared  up.  Collections  of  blood  have  been  met 
with  in  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  as  a  result  of  violence.  In 
these  instances  of  subperitoneal  or  intra-peritoneal  hajmori-hage,  the 
sjmiptoms  are  usually  those  which  attend  a  severe  abdominal  injury 
— namely,  shock,  anfemia,  abdominal  pain,  and  vomiting. 

Causes  of  death. — These  injuries  are  all  exceedingly  fatal.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cases  death  results  at  once  from  shock.  In 
the  most  marked  instances  of  sudden  death  from  these  injuries,  it  is 
often  found  that  the  blow  has  fallen  more  or  less  directly  over  the 
regioii  of  the  solar  plexus,  or  tliat  a  very  extensive  ai-ea  of  peritoneum 
has  been  involved,  or  that  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  cardiac 
disease.  If  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  shock,  the  two  most 
usual  causes  of  death  are  hsemorrhage  and  peritonitis.  Bleeding  is 
the  common  cause  of  death  in  rupture  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  of 
the  great  vessels.  Peritonitis  is  associated  with  rupture  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines.  Ruptures  of  the  gall  bladder  are  peculiarly 
fatal.  Injuries  to  the  kidney  may  prove  fatal  from  hsemorrhage,  or, 
at  a  later  period,  from  destructive  changes  in  the  organ  itself. 

Injuries  to  the  pancreas  may  lead  to  the  foi-mation  of  cysts, 
which  may  prove  a  cause  of  death. 

In  cases  of  hsemorrhage,  death  may  follow  directly  from  the 
sudden  and  copious  outpouring  of  blood.  In  examples,  however,  of 
fatal  rupture  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  the  amount  of  blood  found  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  often  very  much  less  than  miglit  have  been 
expected. 

If  the  patient  survive,  a  considerable  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood  may  lae  absorbed.  The  effused  blood  may  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, and  this  without  of  necessity  a  perforation  of  any  of  the 
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hollow  viscei'a.  Blood,  normal  liile,  and  nonnal  urine  are.  not  of 
themselves  capable  of  exciting  j^eritonitis.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
as  sterile  fluids.  They  appear  very  capable,  however,  of  damaging 
the  fine  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  of  irajiairing  its  germ-resisting 
power,  and  of  effecting  such  changes  as  will  allow  of  micro-organisms 
passing  into  the  serous  cavity  from  the  bowel.  Tliey  provide, 
moreover,  an  excellent  medium  for  bacteria  to  flourish  in.  The 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  us\ially  followed 
by  speedy  jieritoiiitis.  The  irritating  contents  of  these  viscera 
damage  tlie  peritoneum  by  mere  contact,  and  render  its  remarkable 
power  of  dealing  with  noxious  bacilli  inert.  Moreover,  there  are 
micro-organisms  in  the  stomach  and  bowel  wliich  are  capable  of 
inducing,  under  favourable  conditions,  an  inflamnratory  process. 

Peritonitis  setting  in  after  rupture  of  a  viscus  is  not  of  necessity 
fatal.   It  may  lead  to  adhesions,  and  to  the  localisation  of  the  mischief. 

77ie  general  symptoms. — These  vary  greatly.  The  principal  and 
most  common  jihenomena  are  those  which  attend  any  abrupt  and 
severe  lesion  of  the  peritoneum,  and  which  have  been  collectively 
spoken  of  as  "peritonism"  (page  605).  The  symptoms  are  these — 
(a)  There  is  marked  shock  to  the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  insensibility. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  soft,  and  fluttering,  and  so  small  as  scarcely  to  Vje 
felt  ;  the  skin  is  blanched,  a  cold  sweat  covers  the  forehead,  the 
respirations  are  shallow  and  sigliing.  The  expression  is  one  of  pro- 
found anxiety  and  distress.  There  is  usually  much  restlessness  and 
moaning  ;  (b)  jiain  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  intense  as  a  rule,  and 
often  spoken  of  as  burning.  Now  and  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
jjain  is  terribly  severe.  It  is  continuous,  and  not  like  the  pain  of 
colic  ;  (c)  vomiting.  This  symptom  is  seldom  absent,  and  is  usually 
noted  at  an  early  period.  The  vomited  matter  consists  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  in  the  hrst  place,  and  later  of  a  l>ilious  fluid. 
It  is  brought  up  with  little  effort. 

Among  other  features  may  Ije  mentioned  the  occasional  passage 
of  motions  or  of  urine  immediately  after  the  accident ;  the  occasional 
onset  of  a  rigor  at  an  early  period,  and  tlie  complaint  of  thirst.  It 
is  common  that  the  first  words  uttered  by  the  patient  are  for  a  drink 
of  water. 

After  the  period  of  the  early  symptoms  most  of  the  cases, 
especially  of  the  fatal  ones,  may  be  j)laced  in  one  of  two  categories. 
(1)  Where  the  hjemorrhage  is  the  most  marked  feature,  the  patient 
remains  blanched,  faint,  and  more  or  less  pulseless.  His  extremities 
become  cold ;  he  is  intensely  restless,  and  keeps  in  incessant  move- 
ment ;  the  vomiting  probably  ceases  ;  the  abdominal  walls  probably 
remain  soft  and  flaccid,  and  percussion  reveals  an  effusion  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Tliis  effusion  will  be  first  noticed  in  the  loins, 
and  perha]>s  equally  in  the  two  loins.  If  the  patient  be  turned  o\er 
upon  one  side,  the  dulness  leaves  the  upper  side  and  liecomes  greatly 
increased  in  the  lower  loin.  It  is  well  to  turn  the  patient  fli'st 
upon  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other,  as  a  loaded  colon  may  inter- 
fere with  the  correct  ajipreciation  of  tliis  physical  sign.    Blood  in 
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the  subphrenic  region  may  be  more  or  less  localised.  If  the  patient 
continues  to  svirvive  in  a  case  of  extensive  haemorrhage,  the  blood 
will  be  found  to  be  mounting  up  along  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
as  indicated  by  ascending  dulness.  The  signs  of  a  fatal  htemorrhage 
become  more  and  more  marked  until,  after  a  few  gasping  inspira- 
tions, the  now  unconscious  patient  dies. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  peritonitis  may  become  the  most  marked 
feature,  and  in  this  case  the  early  symptoms  gradually  merge  into 
the  phenomena  of  that  inflammation.  The  vomiting  increases,  the 
pain  is  still  acute,  and  the  abdominal  parietes  become  hard  and 
hyper-sensitive. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  cases  of  rupture  of  viscera 
the  general  symptoms  always  follow  these  lines.  They  exhibit  the 
strangest  variations.  The  shock  varies  greatly,  and  is  by  no  means 
be  to  measured  always  by  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Patients  with  rupture  of  tlie  liver  and  with  lacei'ations  of  the 
intestine  have  walked  into  hospital.  In  other  cases  the  severe 
symptoms  have  been,  as  it  were,  postponed,  and  a  patient  has  died 
rapidly  with  acute  symj^toms  many  liours  after  he  first  sought  advice 
with  apparent  evidences  of  some  not  severe  injury  to  the  abdomen. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  rupture  of  particular  viscera  are 
dealt  with  later  (page  565). 

General  results  of  oj^erative  treatment. — Siewe  gives  the  following 
as  the  result  of  laparotomy  in  sixty-two  recorded  cases  of  rupture  of 
viscera : — Rupture  of  intestine,  thirty-eight  cases  with  eighteen 
deaths ;  rupture  of  liver,  seventeen  cases  with  ten  deaths  ;  rupture 
of  spleen,  seven  cases  with  six  deaths.  Total,  sixty-two  cases,  with 
twenty-eight  recoveries  and  thirty-four  deatlis. 

{h)  With  wound  of  viscera. — The  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  may  be  of  almost  any  kind.  The  majority  would  come 
under  the  category  of  stabs  or  gunshot  wounds.  In  certain  in- 
stances splinters  of  wound  and  sharp  fragments  of  iron  have  been 
driven  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  will  naturally  be  subject  to  infinite 
variations,  and  the  viscus  wounded  will  obviously  vary  according  to 
the  position  and  direction  of  the  penetrating  body. 

T]be  viscera  injured.- — The  structures  most  commonly  injured  are 
the  omentum  and  small  intestine.  Then  in  order  of  frequency 
would  follow  the  colon,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  spleen,  and  the 
urinary  bladder.  A  wound  to  reach  the  kidney  through  the 
abdominal  cavity  must  be  very  deep.  Most  of  the  wounds  of  the 
kidney  have  been  inflicted  from  the  loin.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  which  the  parietal  peritoneum  alone  has  been  wounded. 

Protrusion  of  viscera. — Viscera  may  protrude  througli  the  wound 
in  the  parietes,  and  the  organs  thus  exposed  may  be  quite  sound,  or 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  wounded.  The  cases  in  which  the 
wounded  part  is  protruded  are  attended  by  a  lower  mortality  than 
are  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  sucli  protrusion. 

The  parts  to  escape  from  the  wound  are  most  usually  the 
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omentum  or  a  coil  or  so  of  the  lesser  intestine.  The  less  attached 
parts  of  the  colon  are  not  infrequently  protruded,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  stomach  and  the  urinary  Ijladder.  Portions  of  the 
spleen  or  of  the  liver  have  been  protiuded  through  a  Avoiind,  but 
such  cases  are  not  common. 

Symjytoins  and  method  of  examination. — In  the  majority  of 
instances  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen  there  is  marked 
sliock.  In  the  case  of  homicidal  wounds  and  in  alarming  accidents 
much  of  this  maybe  the  effect  of  terror  and  panic.  This  is  a  matter 
of  some  moment,  because  in  cases  of  attempted  murder  in  which 
the  wound  inflicted  has  been  merely  superficial,  there  has  been  pro- 
found shock.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  laid  down  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  shock  is  no  evidence  for  or  against  the  exist- 
ence of  penetration  in  a  stab  or  gunshot  wound.  Individuals  have 
walked  a  considerable  distance  with  viscera  protruding  from  a  wound 
in  the  lielly.  I  have  seen  a  man  walk  into  the  hospital  and  be  very 
anxious  to  be  treated  as  an  out-patient  who  subsequently  died  with 
a  penetrating  wound  involving  the  bladder  and  the  small  intestine. 
A  woman  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hosjiital  under  my  care 
who,  in  a  tit  of  insanity,  had  opened  the  sac  of  a  large  umbilical 
hernia.  She  then  pulled  out  as  much  intestine  as  she  could  reach 
and  tore  away  some  adherent  omentum.  She  lost  but  little  blood 
and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  shock  on  admission.  In  S])ite  of  the 
tiltliy  condition  of  her  hands  and  clothing  she  recovered  without 
peritonitis. 

Vomiti'iin  is  fairly  common  in  penetrating  wounds.  It  is  by  no 
means  invariable,  and  is,  indeed,  often  absent.    It  is  never  marked. 

Pain  is  usuall)'  present,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena.    It  is  usually  described  as  "burning." 

While  .symptoms  of  shock  are  present  pain  may  not  be  com- 
plained of.  Even  where  there  is  no  shock  there  may  be  little  or 
no  pain. 

Internal  hieinorrhaye  may  be  attended  by  pallor,  dilated  pupils, 
faintness,  a  failing  pulse  and  dulness  in  the  loins. 

With  regard  to  the  local  symptoms.  If  a  coil  of  intestine  or  a 
knuckle  of  omentum  be  protruding,  or  if  gastric  or  fa;cal  matter  or 
urine  or  l>ile  be  escaping  from  the  wound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  wound  has  penetrated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  escape  of 
fluids  from  wounded  viscera  is  not  common.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  exceptional.  A  wound  low  down  in  the  alidomen  and  involving 
the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum  is  peihaps  the  injury  most  likely  to 
be  associated  with  an  escape  of  intestinal  contents. 

There  is  seldom  much  external  bleeding  in  cases  of  penetrating- 
wound.  If  a  large  vessel  be  divided  within  the  abdomen,  or  if  a 
vascular  organ  like  the  liver  be  extensively  wounded,  the  haemorr- 
hage is  more  usually  internal.  A  fatal  bleeding  may  take  place 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  while  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  skin 
wound  is  in  no  way  noteworthy. 

Emphysema  about  a  gunshot  wound  or  a  stab  of  the  abdomen  is 
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no  evidence  that  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  or  that  the  bowel 
has  been  injured.  If  the  wound  be  valvular  (whether  penetrating 
or  non-penetrating)  air  may  be  drawn  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  the  movements  of  respiration. 

Air  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  a  phenomenon  of  no  value. 
It  is  a  very  rare  symptom,  and  one  difficult  to  appreciate.  It  is, 
moreover,  likely  to  lead  into  error  ratlier  than  to  guide  the  surgeon 
surely.  Many  of  the  less  recent  authoi's  laid  great  stress  upon  this 
symptom. 

The  use  of  hydrogen  gas  for  tlie  purjiose  of  demonstrating  a 
perforation  of  the  bowel  is  alluded  to  on  page  568. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  to  be  noted  in  the  examination 
of  a  wound  of  the  abdomen  expected  to  penetrate  : — 

The  history  of  the  injury,  the  account  given  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  wound,  and  the  examination  of  the  weapon  may  afford  distinct 
evidence  upon  tlie  question  of  penetration.  If  the  knife  or  dagger 
be  found  to  be  soiled  with  fpecal  matter  the  depth  of  the  injury  is  at 
once  manifest.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  knife  may  penetrate  a 
considerable  depth  between  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  without 
wounding  the  peritoneum  provided  that  it  follow  an  oblique  or 
lateral  course. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  gunshot  wounds  the  history  alone 
makes  it  evident  tliat  the  lesion  has  involved  the  abdominal  cavity. 
There  may  be  two  apertures,  one  of  entry  and  one  of  exit.  The  old 
round  musket  bullet  may,  however,  penetrate  the  skin  at  one  point 
and  issue  from  it  at  another  without  having  opened  the  abdominal 
space.  In  these  cases  the  bullet  is  deflected  and  passes  round  the 
body  beneath  the  integuments. 

A  lobule  of  protruding  fat  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  pro- 
truding omentum.  Protruded  viscera  have  been  reduced  into  the 
space  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  wall.  In  any  case 
of  doubt,  regard  the  lesion  as  a  penetrating  wound. 

The  incision  should  be  most  thoroughly  examined  and  be  probed 
as  often  and  as  freely  as  is  required  to  make  the  diagnosis  sure.  It 
was  at  one  time  advised  that  no  abdominal  wound  should  be  probed, 
and  so  it  happened  that  many  cases  of  penetrating  wound  were  over- 
looked. If  a  probe  be  handled  with  common  care  it  cannot  be  made 
to  penetrate  the  sound  peritoneum.  If  the  peritoneum  be  not  intact 
the  sooner  the  circumstance  is  discovered  the  better.  The  wound 
should  be  enlarged  freely  if  needed,  as  it  is  all-important  that  the 
question  of  penetration  should  be  decided  beyond  doubt.  To  enlarge 
the  parietal  wound  by  an  inch  or  so  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
but  to  overlook  a  wound  of  the  bowel  vuider  the  influence  of  some 
ancient  warnings  against  the  probing  of  a  wound,  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  surgeon  it  would  be  safer  to  make 
a  non-penetrating  wound  penetrating  than  to  fail  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  abdomen  had  been  opened  and  a  viscus  probably 
injured. 
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General  measures  of  treatment. — These  measures  will  consist  of 
absolute  rest,  abstinence  from  any  but  the  smallest  amount  of  Huid 
ff)0(l — and  even  that  should  be  denied  when  the  stomach  is  wounded 
or  when  vomiting  persists — and  the  use  of  opium  to  allay  pain  and 
of  warmth  to  counteract  shock. 

The  wound  is  enlarged  to  the  extent  necessary,  and  is  well 
cleaned  ;  all  bleeding  made  evident  is  arrested,  and  any  pi'otruded 
viscus — if  unwounded — is  cleansed  and  reduced.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  reduction  is  complete.  If  a  wounded  viscus  has  to 
be  sought  for,  the  original  wound  may  be  enlarged  should  it  be  con- 
veniently placed.  In  many  instances,  and  in  most  cases  of  gunshot 
wounds,  it  is  better  to  make  an  incision  in  the  median  line  and  to 
deal  with  the  damaged  parts  through  that  cut.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  gunshot  wounds  involving  the  lesser  intestine  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  on  an  average  four  to  five  perforations  of  the  gut  will  be 
found  in  each  case.  The  lesion  when  discovered  is  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  manner  described  in  subsequent  sections. 

General  mortality. — Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are 
very  fatal,  although  not  so  fatal  as  ruptures  of  the  viscera.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  gunshot  injuries  the  death-rate  is  nearly 
90  per  cent.,  and  that  in  stabs  of  the  abdomen  the  mortality  is 
about  80  per  cent.  Wounds  of  the  small  intestine  and  of  the  gall 
bladder  are  among  the  inost  fatal  injuries.  "When  the  colon  is  in- 
volved, recovery  with  a  fajcal  fistula  is  estimated  to  take  place  in 
some  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Recovery  has  taken  place  in  not  a 
few  cases  of  wound  of  the  stomach,  a  temporary  or  permanent  fistula 
resulting  in  most  instances.  Wounds  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are 
liable  to  cause  death  from  bleeding,  although  many  cases  of  recovery 
from  incised  wounds  of  these  organs  are  recorded.  A  remfii-kable 
case  of  a  harpoon  wound  of  the  liver  is  alluded  to  on  page  571. 

Operative  measures  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  and  stab 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  have  been  attended  with  favourable  re- 
sults, the  issue  being  in  great  part  dependent  upon  the  promptness 
with  which  the  operation  is  carried  out.  The  actual  mortality  of 
these  operations  is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  owing  to  the  fact  that  suc- 
cessful cases  are  more  uniformly  recorded  than  ai'e  the  unsuccessful 
cases.  The  mortality  after  operations  for  gunshot  wound  has  been 
estimated  at  ovei'  60  per  cent.,  and  after  stab  wounds  at  about  40 
per  cent. 

Rupture  cr  wound  of  the  stomach.    Kui>nn-e — This  is 

usually  produced  l)y  a  sudden,  well-localised,  and  \'ioleut  blow,  one 
of  the  conunonest  causes  being  a  kick  from  a  horse.  A  laceration  is 
more  likely  to  occur  if  the  stomach  contain  solid  matter — as  just 
after  a  meal — than  when  the  organ  is  empty.  The  rupture  may  be 
partial  only,  and  in  such  cases  the  peritoneum  may  escape.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  cases  in  which  a  cicatricial  stricture  about  the 
pylorus  has  developed  after  a  violent  blow,  but  in  which  no  marked 
peritonitis  has  been  manifest.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  rupture  con- 
cerns all  the  coats,  and  is  said  to  be  most  conunon  near  the  pylorus 
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and  about  the  greater  curvature.  The  stomach  has  been  ruptured 
from  within  during  the  process  of  washing  out  the  viscus.  In  such 
cases  the  walls  of  the  organ  were  no  doubt  diseased. 

The  symptoms  are  those  already  described  (page  561).  Shock  is 
nearly  always  marked.  Vomiting  is  uncommon,  and  when  present 
blood  may  be  noticed  in  the  ejected  matter.  There  may  be  free  air  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  liver  dulness  may  disappear.  There 
is  much  burning  pain  over  the  stomach,  and  often  much  thirst.  The 
abdomen  is  at  first  soft,  and  death  has  in  many  instances  taken 
place  in  twelve  hours.  In  the  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  com- 
plete rupture  the  patient  has  not  lived  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

The  treatment  consists  of  absolute  rest,  the  avoidance  of  all  food 
by  the  mouth,  the  application  of  warmth,  and  the  administration  of 
morphia  hypodermically  to  relieve  pain.  Thirst  is  relieved  by  rectal 
enemata  of  warm  water.  If  the  surgeon  have  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  stomach  is  ruptured,  the  abdomen  should  be 
opened  in  the  median  line,  and  the  perforation  sought  for.  This 
can  hardly  be  done  until  the  more  grave  evidences  of  shock  have 
passed  oif.  The  parietal  wound  must  be  enlarged  as  required.  The 
rent  in  the  organ  is  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures — a  continuous 
suture  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  interrupted  suture  of  the 
serous  and  superficial  muscular  coat.  When  the  rupture  is  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomacl),  the  closure  of  the  rent  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  up  the  small  omentum.  The 
abdominal  cavity  should  be  freed  of  any  gastric  contents  by  sponging, 
or,  if  need  '  be,  by  irrigation  with  a  warm  sterile  per  cent,  salt 
solution.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  the  sutviring 
in  the  stomach,  or  of  the  cleansing  of  the  peritoneum,  a  gauze  drain 
may  be  inserted  down  to  the  stomach  wall.  In  other  cases  the 
parietal  wound  is  closed. 

Wound.— There  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
diagnosis.  The  position  of  the  wound  in  the  parietes  is  of  much 
value.  There  is  seldom  great  external  bleeding,  and  seldom  any 
escape  of  gastric  contents  from  the  surface  wound.  Ha?matemesis 
is  common.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  penetrating  wound 
(page  563).  The  treatment  is  identical  with  that  advised  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  The  existing  incision  may  be  enlarged,  altliough 
a  fresh  median  incision  will  usually  be  foimd  to  be  more  convenient. 
In  gunshot  injuries  there  will  commonly  be  two  wounds  in  the 
stomach,  one  on  the  anterior  and  the  other  on  the  posterior  surface. 
The  closure  of  the  latter  lesion  is  very  difficult.  Artificial  inflation 
of  the  stomach  through  the  o?sophagus  may  be  employed  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  second  opening. 

Rupture  or  wound  of  the  intestine.    KMpim-e.— The  part  of 

the  intestinal  canal  which  is  most  often  the  seat  of  rupture  is  the 
jejunum,  next  in  order  comes  the  ileum,  then  the  duodenum,  and 
lastly  the  colon.  In  113  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  collected  by 
Curtis,  109  concerned  the  small  intestine  and  only  4  the  large.  In 
16  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  rupture  of  the  bowel  is  complete,  in  the 
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remaining  cases  (84  per  cent.)  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  rare  for  tlie 
bowel  to  be  torn  in  more  than  one  place.  The  hole  made  varies  in 
size,  the  average  length  being  about  an  inch.  It  may  be  a  mere  pin 
hole.  The  bowel  wall  around  the  rent  is  usually  damaged  and  un- 
sound. In  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  is  an  escape  of 
fffical  matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

There  is  seldom  much  hiemorrhage.  Now  and  then  (in  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  cases)  there  is  a  rent  in  the  mesentery.  In  some 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  colon  the  escape  of  fVeces  may  be  extra- 
peritoneal. 

The  bowel  is  not  "  burst,"  but  is  torn  by  contusion.  It  is  in 
fact  the  seat  of  a  contused  wound.  The  ease  with  which  it  is 
torn  is  influenced  by  the  degree  of  its  distension  and  by  the  solid 
character  of  its  contents.  If  the  bowel  be  filled  with  flatus  only,  it 
is  more  likely  to  escape  injury. 

The  duodenum  may  be  ruptured  over  its  non-peritoneal  surface, 
and  a  post-peritoneal  abscess  may  follow,  which  may  extend  along 
the  spine  and  lead  to  emphysema  of  the  abdominal  w;dl. 

A  common  cause  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  is  a  kick  from  a  horse  ; 
other  lesions  are  represented  by  blows,  by  l^eing  ridden  over,  and  by 
falls. 

The  symptoms  are  those  which  attend  intra-abdominal  rupture 
(page  561).  Shock  is  nearly  always  marked,  and  the  same  applies 
to  vomiting.  Pain  is  practically  constant  in  some  degree.  There  is 
usually  much  restlessness.  Later,  con.stipation  is  marked.  The 
abdomen  is  at  first  soft,  and,  later,  distended  and  hard.  There 
may  be  evidence  of  efl'usion,  as  shown  by  dulness  in  the  loins.  Free 
air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  emjihysema  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
are  two  reputed  signs  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  which  are  often  alluded 
to.  They  are  seldom  present,  and,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
are  valueless.     Blood  in  the  stools  is  an  exceedingly  rare  symptom. 

Peritonitis  soon  appears,  and  the  later  symptoms  are  those  of  that 
affection.  TIk;  vomiting  is  especially  persistent,  and  not  infrequently 
becomes  fajculent. 

Many  anomalous  cases  are  met  with.  Curtis  reports  the  case  of 
a  l)oy  of  thirteen  who  walked  a  mile  after  receiving  a  heavy  blow. 
He  died  in  thirteen  hours,  and  a  complete  rupture  of  the  duodenum 
was  revealed. 

In  anotliei-  instance  a  lad  of  nineteen  met  with  a  fall  when  drunk. 
He  was  taken  into  hospital.  The  next  day  he  got  up  and  walked 
about,  and  partook  of  three  meals  of  milk  and  bi'oth.  He  died  in 
twenty-seven  hours,  and  the  autopsy  showed  a  complete  rupture  of 
the  jejunvnn. 

Morfaliti/. — The  mortality  of  rupture  of  the  intestine  without 
external  wound  is  given  by  Chavasse  as  96  per  cent.  Shock  and 
peritonitis  are  the  two  principal  causes  of  death.  The  ;iverage 
duration  of  life  is  only  fortj'-eight  hours. 

Treatment. — The  patient  is  kept  at  absolute  rest.  Morphia 
is  given  hypodermically  to  i-elieve  pain,  warmth  is  applied  to  the 
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extremities  to  overcome  the  effects  of  shock,  little  or  no  food  is 
given  by  the  mouth,  and  then  only  in  minute  quantities,  and  in  the 
aVjsence  of  sicki^ess.  Thirst  is  relieved  by  hot-water  enemata,  and 
great  depression  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia.  If  the 
diagnosis  be  established,  or  even  if  it  be  faii'ly  probable,  the  abdomen 
should  be  at  once  opened  in  the  median  line,  the  position  of  the 
incision  being  influenced  by  the  site  of  the  blow.  Before  the  opera- 
tion is  commenced  the  more  profound  evidence  of  shock  should  have 
passed  ofi'. 

As  soon  as  the  injured  gut  is  discovered  it  is  drawn  into  the 
wound.  Small  jDerforations  are  closed  by  means  of  Lembert's  sutures, 
a  fair  amount  of  the  margin  of  the  opening  being  tucked  in  or  seques- 
tered. The  part  of  the  gut  which  bounds  the  oiifice  is  usually  un- 
sound. In  larger  rents  the  margins  of  the  opening  may  be  excised, 
and  the  wound  then  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures — a  continuous 
one  for  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  Lenibei't's  suture  for  the  surface. 
If  the  rupture  be  extensive,  or  if  there  be  several  ruptures  close  to- 
gether, or  if  the  gut  bear  evidence  of  extensive  contusion,  or  if  the 
mesentery  be  much  damaged,  the  involved  segment  of  gut  should  be 
excised.  If  the  patient's  condition  will  admit  of  it  the  divided  ends 
of  the  bowel  should  be  at  once  united  by  sutures,  or  by  one  of  the 
many  mechanical  appliances  now  in  use.  If  the  patient  is  likely  to 
perish  if  the  operation  be  long  continued,  then  an  artificial  anus 
should  be  established.  The  better  results — so  far  as  statistics  go — 
have  attended  the  cases  treated  by  immediate  suture. 

When  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  sutured  together  the  line  of 
apposition  may  be  strengthened  by  omental  grafts. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  cleansed  by  gentle  sponging  or  by 
irrigation  with  a  warm  sterile  "6  per  cent,  salt  solution.  Drainage  with 
any  form  of  tube  should  be  avoided,  and  the  abdomen  closed  wlien- 
ever  practicable.  If,  howevex",  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  condition 
of  cleanness  of  the  peritoneum,  or  if  the  surgeon  has  any  misgivings 
about  his  suture  line,  an  iodoform  gauze  drain  may  be  used,  and 
passed  well  down  to  the  damaged  bowel. 

Much  time  is  often  lost  in  searcliing  for  the  perforation,  and  some 
help  in  finding  the  lesion  may  be  afforded  by  distending  the  bowel  with 
hydrogen  gas.  This  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  tube  introduced 
into  the  rectum.  If  there  be  a  ruptiu-e  of  the  bowel  without  a 
breach  in  the  parietes  the  abdomen  soon  becomes  distended  by  the 
gas.  If  a  wound  has  been  made,  the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the 
aperture  in  the  bowel  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  lesion.  Pure 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used  for  the  generation  of  the  gas,  wliich 
is  collected  in  a  rubber  bag  holding  at  least  four  gallons. 

Siewe  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  result  of  operation. 
Contusion  of  bowel :  1  case,  1  death.  Incomplete  rupture  of  bowel : 
24  cases,  with  11  deaths.  Complete  rupture  of  bowel:  4  cases,  with 
3  deaths. 

WoniKl. —  The  part  injured  is  usually  the  small  intestine. 
Next  in  frequency  come  the  transverse  colon,  the  stomach,  and  then 
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other  parts  of  the  colon.  The  wound  may  be  a  mere  puncture  or  an 
extensive  gash.  It  may  divide  the  outer  coats  of  the  gut  and  leave 
the  mucous  membrane  intact.  So  far  as  prognosis  and  treatment  are 
concerned  it  matters  little  whether  the  wound  is  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  bowel  or  transverse  to  it.  The  plugging  of  a  small  wound  in 
the  gut  by  jirotruded  mucous  membrane  is  seen  in  experiments  upon 
some  animals  (notably  cats  and  dogs),  but  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  human  subject. 

A  considerable  uncertainty  attends  tiie  escape  of  f:ecal  matter 
from  the  wound.  It  may  be  extr-avasated  from  a  veiy  small  wound, 
and  not  escape  in  one  much  larger.  Ftecal  extravasation  is  less 
common  in  wounds  than  in  ruptures  of  tlie  bowel.  Hiemorrhage 
is  more  common  and  more  considerable  in  wounds  of  the  bowel 
than  in  ruptures.  The  blood,  like  the  intestinal  contents,  is  seldom 
found  escaping  from  the  external  wound. 

The  symptoms  of  the  injury  may  be  gathered  from  wliat  has  been 
already  said  of  wounds  in  the  viscera  generally  (page  563),  and 
of  rupture  of  the  bowel  (page  567).  The  existence  of  an  external 
wound  makes  the  diagnosis  more  easy,  and  treatment  moi-e  definite. 

Tlie  treatment  follows  the  lines  already  indicated  in  dealing 
with  rupture  of  the  bowel.  It  remains  to  l^e  said  tliat  as  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  already  opened,  the  wound  should  be  freely 
enlarged  and  the  abdomen  explored  in  any  case  in  which  the  very 
least  doubt  exists.  The  enlarging  of  the  wound  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  If  any  viscera  protrude,  they  should 
be  well  cleaned,  and,  if  sound,  reduced.  If  the  omentum  be  found 
to  be  much  engorged  by  the  compression  of  the  margins  of  the 
wound,  or  if  it  be  torn,  or  wounded,  or  dirty,  the  whole  segment 
involved  had  better  be  cut  away,  the  vessels  ligatured  in  small 
clumps,  and  the  stump  reduced.  The  same  principles  apply  to  the 
protruded  bowel.  If  it  be  uninjured  it  is  reduced ;  if  there  be  a 
small  wound,  that  is  closed  and  the  gut  put  back  ;  l^ut  if  the  wound 
be  very  extensive,  and  if  the  gut  have  been  damaged  by  long  exposure, 
it  will  most  probably  be  necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  gut  and 
elfect  immediate  union,  or  establish  an  artificial  anus  as  circum- 
stances dictate.  What  has  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  ruptures  of  the 
gut  applies  with  obvious  modifications  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
bowel  found  within  the  abdomen.  A  cutting  away  of  the  margins 
of  the  wound  will  seldom  be  required.  A  double  row  of  sutures 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.  A  better  result  would  appear — 
from  statistics — to  have  attended  immediate  suture  as  compared 
with  the  artificial  anus.  The  cleansing  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  the  question  of  drainage  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph 
on  rupture  of  the  gut  (page  568). 

The  mortality  after  this  injury  is  high,  but  it  is  lower  than 
that  after  rupture  of  the  bowel.  The  results  of  operation  have 
also  been  more  satisfactory,  and  attended  with  a  lower  death-rate. 
One  common  cause  of  death  after  operation  is  the  overlooking  of 
an  aperture  in  the  liowel.    In  a  deep  stal)  the  gut  may  l)e  punctured 
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in  many  places,  and  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  only  the  more 
superficial  one  may  be  discovered. 

Rupture  or  wound  of  the  liver.  Rupture. — The  lesion  is 
brought  about  by  sudden  blows  and  by  falls,  and  occasionally  by 
means  of  the  ribs  when  they  are  broken.  The  tear  is  usually  in  the 
right  lobe,  and  upon  its  diaphragmatic  surface  or  at  its  margin.  In 
some  cases  the  injury  causing  the  tear  has  been  apparently  slight,  as, 
where  the  organ  has  been  ruptured  in  a  delirious  patient,  from 
falling  out  of  bed.  The  rent  in  the  liver  is  usually  irregular  and  the 
sides  of  it  are  uneven.  The  rupture  may  as.sume  a  stellate  form.  There 
may  be  a  mere  crack  upon  the  liver  surface,  or  a  rupture  so  deeply 
extending  as  to  isolate  a  portion  of  one  or  other  lobe.  That  the 
liver  substance  may  be  to  some  small  extent  ruptui-ed  without  breach 
in  the  serous  covering  or  capsule  is  undoubted.  Certain  of  the  cases 
which  recover  may  be  of  this  kind.  Experiments  upon  animals  show 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  liver  may  be  pulped  and  the 
animal  yet  survive.  Both  from  experiments,  and  from  experience  in 
the  human  subject,  it  has  been  shown  that  lacerations  and  wounds 
of  the  liver  heal  well.  In  instances  of  severe  fracture  of  the  ribs 
with  recovery,  a  portion  of  broken  rib  has  been  driven  into  the  liver. 

The  symjjtoms  are  those  of  severe  intra-abdominal  injury  (page 
561),  together  with  certain  special  features,  such  as  the  site  of  the 
blow,  which  point  to  the  liver.  There  is  usually  marked  collapse, 
pain,  shallow  bi'eathing,  vomiting,  and  tenderness  over  the  liver. 
The  abdomen  is,  as  a  rule,  flaccid  at  first,  and  tense  and  perhaps 
distended  latei\  There  may  be  much  pain  in  the  back.  The 
patient  is  restless  and  infinitely  distressed.  There  may  be  evidences 
of  internal  haemorrhage,  as  shown  by  increasing  ansemia,  faintness, 
pulselessness,  and  dulness  in  the  loin  (mostly  in  the  right),  which 
disappears  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  area 
of  dulness  about  the  liver  may  be  increased.  Jaundice  is  not  usual 
and  does  not  appear,  when  met  with,  until  some  time  has  elapsed. 

In  some  cases  sugar  in  the  urine  has  been  noticed. 

Bleeding  is  not  so  profuse  as  may  be  expected,  and  in  some  cases 
is  compai'atively  slight.  I  opened  the  abdomen  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  delirious  with  puerperal  fever,  who  had  fallen  out  of  bed,  and, 
as  the  laparatomy  revealed,  had  sustained  a  rupture  of  the  free  edge 
of  the  liver  some  two  inches  in  depth.  There  was  but  little  blood  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  what  there  was  was  coagulated  and 
formed  a  mass  close  to  the  seat  of  injury.  There  was  no  blood  in 
the  loins. 

Mortality. — In  many  of  the  severer  cases  death  follows  from 
shock.  Others  die  of  htemorrhage,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
j^eritonitis.  In  exceptional  cases  an  abscess  (localised  peritonitis) 
has  formed.  Edler  gives  the  following  as  the  mortality  in  543  cases 
of  injury  to  the  liver: — contusions:  mortality,  85'7  per  cent.; 
gunshot  wounds,  55  per  cent.  ;  other  wounds,  64  per  cent.  The 
death-rate  at  the  present  day  is  not  so  high  as  this. 

In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  death  occurs  in  a  few  days.  Martel 
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quotes  a  case  in  which  the  patient  lived  fifty  days,  and  Erichsen  the 
case  of  a  man  who  died  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days  of  peritonitis, 
and  ill  whose  abdomen  were  found  240  ounces  of  bilious  fluid. 

Treatment. — The  routine  measures  of  absolute  rest,  restricted 
diet,  morphia  if  needed,  and  warmth  while  shock  lasts,  are  applicable 
to  all  cases.  The  difliculty  is  to  decide  upon  the  need  for  operative 
interference.  In  the  flrst  place,  many  cases  marked  by  quite  severe 
symptoms  recover  in  due  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of 
laparotomy  have  so  far  not  been  very  brilliant.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  balance  should  incline  in  favour  of  operation.  The  abdomen 
should  be  opened  over  the  injured  spot  if  it  be  indicated,  and  failing 
such  guidance,  in  the  right  semilunar  line.  An  actually  detached 
piece  of  liver  should  be  removed.  A  rent  in  the  liver  may  be  closed 
by  silk  sutures  passed  with  curved  needles.  The  sutures,  however, 
obtain  very  little  hold,  and  are  useless  if  much  strain  be  put  upon 
them.  Bleeding  which  may  be  brisk  often  becomes  slight  and  insig- 
nificant after  the  lacerated  part  has  been  exposed  for  some  time. 
Ligature  is  useless  in  the  arrest  of  bleeding.  The  best  measures  are 
sutures  deeply  placed,  and  so  inserted  as  to  close  the  gap,  and 
failing  that  tlie  stuffing  of  the  rent  with  iodoform  gauze,  the  end  of 
the  plug  being  brought  out  through  the  pai'ietal  wound. 

Tlie  actual  cautery  has  been  used,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. All  blood  clot  should  be  removed,  Vjut  there  can  be  little 
need  to  irrigate  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

If  the  rent  in  the  liver  is  closed  with  sutures,  and  if  all  bleeding 
has  ceased,  and  the  serous  cavity  is  clear,  no  drain  is  needed,  and 
the  parietal  wound  may  be  closed.  Should  the  rent  be  imperfectly 
closed,  or  the  bleeding  be  only  partly  checked,  or  much  lilood  be 
left  in  the  peritoneum,  a  gauze  drain  should  be  employed.  A  I'ubber 
or  glass  drainage-tube  is  to  be  avoided. 

Wound. — The  position  of  the  parietal  wound  and  its  direction 
will  aflbrd  fair  grounds  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  There  is  more 
bleeding,  both  from  the  surface  wound  and  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  in  incised  and  punctured  than  in  gunshot  wounds.  An  escape 
of  bile  is  rare.  It  has  been  noted  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  gunshot 
injuries.  It  may  not  escape  at  once,  but  be  observed  some  two  to 
five  days  after  the  injury  should  the  patient  survive. 

The  symptoms  of  these  injuries  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  (^See 
page  563  and  the  preceding  paragraphs.) 

It  is  remarkable  from  what  grave  injuries  of  the  liver  recovery  is 
possible.  One  of  the  most  marked  cases  is  reported  by  Dr.  Gann.* 
It  concerned  a  man  of  twenty-eight,  who  had  a  harpoon  driven 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  i-ight  lobe  of  the  liver,  so  that  it 
projected  at  the  posterior  border.  The  blade  was  seven  inches 
long,  and  had  two  barbs.  Laparotomy  was  performed  twenty-eight 
hours  after  the  accident,  and  the  harpoon  could  only  be  extracted 
after  free  incisions  had  been  made  into  the  liver  substance.    The  very 
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free  bleeding  ceased  spontaneously  in  thirty  minutes.  The  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  washed  out  and  drained.  A  speedy  recovery 
followed. 

The  treatment  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  paragraph  on 
rupture  of  the  liver  (page  571).  A  better  result  should  attend  the 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  organ,  and  the  suture  should  be  more 
frequently  employed. 

Injuries  to  the  gall  bladder. — The  injury  most  often  met 
with  in  connection  with  the  biliary  passages  is  rupture  of  the  gall 
bladder.  This  lesion,  however,  is  quite  rare  when  the  wall  of  the 
viscus  is  healthy.  The  whole  gall  bladder  may  be  torn  away  from 
the  livei-.  The  duct  most  commonly  ruptured  is  the  cystic  duct,  and 
after  that  the  hepatic,  and  then  the  common  duct. 

All  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  biliaiy  passages  have  been  recorded  ; 
they  are  very  fatal  injuries. 

Injuries  to  the  biliary  passages  are  very  difficult  to  diagnose 
when  seen  shortly  after  the  accident.  Peritonitis  may  follow,  and 
the  escaping  bile  may  become  encysted,  until  there  is  a  vast  accumu- 
lation. Abscess  may  form.  In  the  majority  of  instances  death  is 
from  peritonitis  ;  in  some  from  biliary  fistula. 

A  small  wound  or  tear  of  the  gall  bladder  may  be  closed  by  a 
double  row  of  sutures  ;  but  if  the  viscus  be  extensively  injured  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  entirely  removed. 

When  the  cystic  duct  is  damaged,  it  is  necessary  that  the  intes- 
tinal end  of  the  tube  should  be  carefully  closed,  and  the  gall  bladder 
removed.  In  division  or  in  rupture  of  the  hepatic  or  common  duct, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  filling  the  wounded  area  with 
an  iodoform  gauze  drain,  wliich  is  brought  out  through  the  skin 
wound.  In  almost  every  instance  it  must  be  expected  that  an 
intractable  biliary  fistula  will  follow. 

Rupture  or  wound  of  the  spleen.— Rupture  of  the  spleen  is 
often  associated  with  fractured  i"ibs.  In  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
recorded  cases  the  ruptured  spleen  was  enlarged — in  most  cases  as 
the  result  of  malaria.  In  such  instances  a  tearing  of  the  organ 
may  follow  a  comparatively  slight  injury.  Wounds  of  the  spleen 
have  been  for  the  most  part  gunshot  wounds.  A  part  of  the  spleen 
may  be  protruded  through  the  laceration  in  the  side,  and  may  become 
strangulated,  and  as  a  result  inflame  or  necrose.  A  bullet  has  been 
found  post  mortem  firmly  embedded  in  the  spleen,  the  injury  having 
been  received  many  years  before  death. 

Hsemorrhage  is  the  principal  cause  of  death  in  injuries  to  the 
spleen.  Fatal  bleeding  has  followed  the  puncture  of  the  organ  with 
a  Pravaz's  syringe  (Ewald). 

The  general  mortality  of  injuries  to  the  spleen  has  been  placed  by 
Edler  at  83 '3  per  cent. ;  the  death-rate  in  uncomplicated  cases  being 
as  low  as  65  per  cent.  Rupture  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  fatal  of 
these  injuries,  then  follow  gunshot  wounds,  whilst  the  lowest 
mortality  has  attended  punctured  wounds.  Rupture  of  an  enlarged 
spleen  would  appear  to  be  less  fatal  than  rupture  of  a  normal  viscus. 
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The  sjjtivptoms  of  these  injuries  call  for  no  special  description. 
{See  page  561  and  page  563.) 

The  position  of  the  wound,  or  the  situation  of  the  blow  and  the 
detection  of  fractured  ribs,  would  all  serve  to  direct  attention  to 
the  spleen.  The  probability  of  internal  htemorrliage  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind.    Siiock  is  usually  marked. 

The  treaUnent  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  described 
in  connection  with  like  lesions  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen.  page 
569  and  page  571.)  The  application  of  ice  over  tlie  splenic 
region  is  said  to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  hiemorrhage,  but  such 
a  measure  could  not  be  emplo^'ed  while  symptoms  of  shock  are 
present. 

If  a  rupture  of  the  spleen  be  suspected,  the  abdomen  should  be 
opened.  If  a  wound  exist,  it  should  be  freely  enlarged.  All  blood 
clots  should  be  removed.  H;emorrhage  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  described  in  speaking  of  the  liver.  Rents  in  the  spleen 
may  jDOssibly  be  closed  by  deeply-placed  silk  or  catgut  sutures. 
Failing  such  a  measure,  the  i-ent  sliould  be  stufl'ed  with  an  iodoform 
gauze-plug,  which  is  used  as  a  drain. 

If  the  spleen  be  very  extensively  damaged,  it  must  be  removed. 
Nussbaum  has  collected  2G  cases  of  splenectouiy  for  injury  with 
16  recoveries.  Ledderhose  gives  10  cases  with  10  recoveries. 
Damaged  portions  of  the  spleen  have  been  removed.  The  best 
measure  is  incision,  followed,  when  possible,  by  suture ;  and  when 
not  possible,  by  plugging  with  gauze.  If  the  -spleen  be  prolapsed, 
and,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  much  damaged,  it  should  be  removed. 
Moreover,  if  a  portion  be  protruded  and  be  injured  or  strangulated, 
it  should  be  excised.  An  incision  is  to  be  recommended  as  just 
mentioned.  There  is  little  to  commend  the  actual  cautery,  and 
still  less  the  ligature.  Should  the  protruded  part  be  quite  sound, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  wound  and  reduce  the 
organ. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach. — Cancer  is  very  common  in  the 
stomach.  No  abdominal  viscus  is  so  frequently  affected  with  this 
disease.  The  cancer  is  nearly  always  primary.  It  assumes  the  form 
of  an  epithelioma,  and  imitates  in  its  structure  the  tubular  glands 
of  the  organ.  It  commences  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  spreads  readily  in  the  very  lax  submucous  tissue. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  the  average  age  at  which  it  appears  is  50.  In  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  it  attacks  the  pylorus,  and  next  in  frequency 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the  organ.  Like  other  epitheliomata,  it  is 
very  apt  to  ulcerate.  The  growth  is  prone  to  spread  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  especially  to  the  omentum,  and  also  to  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands. 

Perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  rare,  and  occurs  in  only 
some  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.    In  about  the  same  j^i'oportion  of 
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cases  a  perforation  takes  place  into  the  colon,  producing  a  gastro- 
colic fistula  and  some  temporary  relief. 

The  symptoms  may  be  considered  as  they  would  be  presented 
in  the  common  form,  i.e.  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  dyspepsia,  with  flatulence  and  discomfort  after  food,  and  a 
rapid  loss  of  appetite.  Then  come  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  usually  pain  in  the  back.  Nausea  is  marked,  and  vomiting- 
becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  patient  is  sick  at  long- 
intervals,  bringing  up  each  time  very  large  quantities  of  sour,  fer- 
mented fluid.    This  represents  the  material  which  has  accumulated 

in  the  stomach  since  the  last  act  of 
vomiting. 

Hsematemesis  is  veiy  usual,  and 
may  be  alarming.  The  patient  wastes 
rapidly,  and  becomes  extremely  ema- 
ciated. The  stomach  is  dilated,  and 
may  attain  enormous  dimensions.  Its 
outline  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  made 
out.  It  often  feels  like  a  loose,  thin- 
walled  bag  tilled  with  water.  A  tumour 
is  commonly  to  be  detected.  It  is 
below  the  normal  position  of  the 
pylorus,  having  been  dragged  down  b}'^ 
the  dilating  organ  (-Fig.  771).  It  is 
very  often  met  with  just  above  and  to 
the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is 
usually  tender  to  pressure.  It  is  some- 
times movable,  but  is  more  often  fixed. 

The  average  duration  of  life  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  twelve  months. 
When  the  cancer  is  at  the  cardiac 
orifice,  the  symptoms  are  rather  those 
of  stricture  of  the  gullet,  and  the  sto- 
mach is  contracted.  The  symptoms  above 
described  are  liable  to  some  variation. 
Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  these  cases  need  not  be 
considered.  The  surgical  measures  which  have  been  employed — 
assuming  the  cancer  to  be  at  the  pylorus- — are  the  following :  (1) 
gastrotomy,  with  the  use  of  the  curette  (page  577) ;  (2)  resection 
of  the  pylorus  (page  578) ;  (3)  gastro-enterostomy  (page  578).  See 
also  jejunostomy  (page  579). 

Non-malignant  strictures  of  the  pylorus. — These  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  than  the  cancerous  stricture.  They  are  met 
with  in  adults,  but,  as  a  rule,  at  a  somewhat  younger  age  than  is 
usual  in  cancer.  The  causes  are  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which  has 
healed  and  led  to  cicatrisation  ;  injury  to  the  stomach,  such  as  may 
follow  a  well-localised  and  sudden  blow  ;  and  the  cicatrix  resulting 
from  the  swallowing  of  a  caustic  fluid.  (The  contraction  in  this  last- 
named  case  is  more  commonly  met  with  at  the  cardiac  orifice.) 


;.  771.— A,  Area  occupied  by  a 
dilated  stomach  ;  b,  a  common 
position  for  the  tumour  in  can- 
cer of  the  pylorus  ;  c,  the  area  of 
dulness  in  a  case  of  perityphlitis  ; 
D,  incision  for  opening  a  peri- 
typhlitic  abscess  or  for  exposing 
tiie  appendix. 
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There  remain  a  few  examples  in  which  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  appear  to  hold  good,  and  in  these  thei'e  is  found 
an  enormous  ring-like  hypertrophy  of  the  circular  muscle  tibres 
of  the  pylorus. 

The  symptoms  produced  are  similar  to  those  which  attend  cancer 
of  the  pylorus.  The  wasting  is  less,  the  pain  is  less  ;  blood  is  very 
.seldom  noted  in  the  vomit,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  is  very  much 
less  rapid. 

The  surgical  measures  available  for  treatment  are  (1)  Loreta's 
operation  (page  579)  ;  (2)  pyloroplasty  (page  579) ;  and  (3)  resection 
of  the  pylorus  (page  578).    See  also  gastro-enterostomy  (page  578). 

Perforation  of  the  stomach. — Perforation  of  the  stomach 
depends — in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases — upon  simple  ulcer 
of  the  stomach.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  are  met  with  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30.  The  \isual  posi- 
tion of  a  gastric  ulcer  is  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pyloric  segment 
of  the  stomach,  and  near  to  the  lesser  curvatui-e.  The  least  frequent 
position  is  the  greater  curvature  or  the  fundus.  Ulcers  ai-e  com- 
paratively rare  on  the  anterior  wall.  Perforation  is  estimated  to 
take  place  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  owing 
to  the  protected  position  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach ;  and 
as  that  surface  lies  easily  against  an  opposed  serous  .surface,  per- 
foration of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  The  majority 
of  the  perforations  are  on  the  anterior  wall. 

Tlie  syiyiptoins  are  those  of  sudden  peritoneal  injury,  with  rapidly 
appearing  peritonitis.  Death  may  occur  in  six  or  eight  hours.  In  the 
majority  of  the  fatal  cases — and  the  lesion  is  exceedingly  fatal — the 
patient  lived  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours. 

Treatment. — If  the  perforation  be  diagnosed,  or  even  if  it  be  on 
good  grounds  suspected,  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  either  in 
the  median  line — just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage — or  in  the  lefb 
semilunar  line.  The  operation  may  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the 
more  marked  symptoms  of  shock  have  passed  away.  The  incision 
should  be  free.  The  perforation  is  sought  for.  Sponges  are  used  to 
prevent  extrava.sation.  If  the  aperture  be  found,  a  small  portion 
of  the  stomach  wall  ai'ound  the  hole  should  be  excised,  and  the  gap 
thus  made  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures — a  continuous  suture 
for  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  row  of  Lembert's  sutures  for  the 
surface  coats  of  the  viscus. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  must  then  be  cleaned  out,  and  a  gauze 
drain  inserted  in  any  instance  in  which  the  surgeon  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  sutures  or  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  peritoneum.  If  the 
perforation  be  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ,  the  closui-e  is 
very  much  more  difficult,  and  the  great  omentum  will  need  to  be 
divided,  in  order  to  l)ring  that  surface  into  view. 

This  operation  has  been  many  times  performed,  but  on  most 
occasions  at  too  late  a  period.  The  results  wei'e  for  a  long  time 
most  discouraging  ;  but  quite  recently  many  successful  cases  have 
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been  recorded  which  fully  justify  the  surgeon  in  his  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  very  fatal  complication  of  gastric  ulcer. 

Gastric  fistula. — This  condition  is  exceedingly  rare.  A  fistula 
over  the  gastric  region  through  which  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  discharged  may  result  from  (1)  injuries,  especially  gun- 
shot injuries,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin  ;  from  (2) 
simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach — a  most  rare  occurrence  ;  from  (3)  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  In  the  last  instance,  which  is  also  most  rare,  the 
fistula  has  probably  been  brought  about  through  a  perigastric  abscess. 

In  certain  of  the  non-malignant  cases  the  tistida  may  be  closed 
by  a  plastic  operation.  The  soft  parts  around  the  cutaneous  opening, 
around  the  opening  into  the  stomach,  and  around  the  canal  which 
connects  them,  are  freely  cut  away.  The  stomach  is  freed  and  the 
gap  in  it  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures.  The  aperture  in  the 
abdominal  parietes  is  then  sutured.  This  operation — which  is  not 
so  simjile  as  it  sounds — has  been  performed  with  success  in  one  or 
two  instances.     {See  also  page  .594.) 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach. — The  list  of  foreign  bodies 

which  have  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal  is  most  remarkable, 
and  includes  such  articles  as  plates  of  teeth,  nails,  forks,  spoons, 
knives,  knife  handles,  wire,  scraps  of  tin  and  iron,  broken 
crockery,  glass,  etc.  How  some  of  these  bodies  have  passed  the 
pylorus  and  the  ileo-csecal  valve  is  an  anatomical  mystery,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  most  of  the  foreign  bodies  swallowed  are  passed  per 
anum  in  due  course.  (Note  the  case  alluded  to  on  page  638, 
Fig.  781.)  Substances  so  passed  generally  remain  in  the  stomach 
two  or  three  days,  and  appear  in  the  motions  in  from  seven  to 
fourteen  days.  The  foi-eign  bodies  which  are  most  apt  to  lodge 
in  the  stomach  are  irregular  substances  like  plates  of  false  teeth,  or 
long  narrow  articles  such  as  pencils  and  nails,  and  also  bodies 
formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  particles  of  hair  or  husks. 
Hair  balls  of  great  size  have  been  met  with  in  the  human  stomach. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  retained,  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
dyspepsia,  pain  in  the  stomach,  tenderness  over  the  stomach,  nausea, 
some  vomiting,  occasionally  hsematemesis,  wasting,  and  often  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  depression. 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  of  a  retained  foreign  body  is  by 
gastrotomy.  {See  below.)  This  operation  has  been  performed  from 
three  days  to  two  years  after  the  foreign  substance  has  been  swal- 
lowed. Twenty-eight  recorded  cases  of  gastrotomy  for  retained 
foreign  body  show  twenty-four  recoveries  and  four  deaths. 

An  early  operation  is  only  called  for  in  the  case  of  sharp-pointed 
substances  which  are  giving  great  distress,  or  are  causing  ha?morr- 
hage.  It  is  well  in  other  cases  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse  and  to 
await  the  development  of  symptoms. 

Operations  upon  the  stomach.  Oasn-otomy. — This  opera- 
tion involves  merely  a  cutting  into  the  stomach.  It  is  employed  in 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  in  the  curetting  of  cancer.  In 
either  case  the  stomach  is  washed  out  before  the  operation.  The 
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incision  is  m;ide  (nther  in  the  linea  alba,  in  tlie  left  semilunar  line, 
or  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  left  ribs.  When  a  foreign 
body  is  to  be  felt  the  incision  may  be  made  dii'ectly  over  it.  The 
abdomen  is  opened,  the  stomach  is  identified  and  seized  with  toothed 
forceps,  two  loops  of  strong  silk  are  then  passed  through  the  wall  at 
some  little  distance  apart,  and  by  means  of  these  the  stomach  is  held 
against  the  parietal  wound.  The  area  of  the  operation  is  surrounded 
l)y  a  packing  of  sponges  to  prevent  extravasation.  The  stomach  is 
opened  in  the  direction  of  the  l>lood- vessels,  i.e.  transverse  to  the  long- 
axis  of  the  organ.  The  divided  mucous  membrane  is  seized  and  the 
opening  exposed. 

The  i-emoval  of  the  foreign  body  is  often  difiicult,  it  being  found 
to  be  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  covered  with  granulations. 
Through  an  incision  in  the  stomach  impacted  foreign  bodies  have 
been  removed  from  the  cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus.  To  effect 
such  removal  the  entire  hand  has  been  introduced  through  the 
stomach  wound. 

In  treating  pyloric  cancel'  by  curetting,  a  sharp  spoon  or  cui'ette 
is  introduced  throiigh  the  opening  in  the  stomacli  and  the  soft 
cancer  material — which  concerns  at  first  only  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous layers — is  scraped  away.  Bleeding  must  be  free.  The 
measure  can  be  palliative  only.  It  has  the  effect  of  entirely  emptying 
the  stomach,  of  reopening  the  narrowed  pylorus,  and  of  possibly 
hindering  the  growtli  of  the  cancer.  It  gives,  therefore,  temporaiy 
relief. 

Oastro)^toiiiy. — As  the  term  indicates,  tliis  operation  involves 
the  making  of  a  mouth  or  stoma  in  the  stomach.  It  lias  been  carried 
out  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  gullet,  lioth  cicatricial  and  malignant, 
in  cases  in  which  the  gullet  is  obstructed  )jy  a  tumour  without  its 
walls,  and  in  certain  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pharynx.  The  operation 
is  performed  in  two  stages.  The  stomach  is  exposed  by  an  incision 
which  is  usually  placed  parallel  to  and  near  by  the  margin  of  tlie 
left  ribs  and  just  below  the  liver.  The  viscus  is  secured  to  tlie 
edges  of  the  parietal  wound  liy  many  sutures,  but  is  not  opened. 
The  opening  is  deferred  for  from  some  hours  to  three  or  four  days, 
llirough  the  little  opening  made  the  patient  is  fed. 

The  feeding  is  difficult  and  the  general  after-treatment  of  tlie 
case  complex.  The'  mortality  of  the  operation  is  very  differently 
given  by  those  authors  who  have  collected  the  recorded  cases.  One 
author  (Zesas)  gives'  the  death-rate  as  84  per  cent,  in  malignant 
cases  and  60  per  cent,  in  non-malignant  stenosis.  Another  writer 
(Gross)  gives  tlie  general  mortality  of  the  operation  as  30  per  cent. 
Gastrostomy,  if  performed  on  a  healthy  person,  would  probably  be 
attended  l^y  no  higher  immediate  mortality  than  3  or  i  per  cent. 
Tlie  great  death-rate  is  therefore  in  large  part  due  to  the  lamentable 
state  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  great  majority 
of  the  fatal  cases  fall  within  tlie  first  fortnight  after  the  operation. 
Tiie  average  duration  of  life  after  operation  in  the  cancer  cases  has 
been  estimated  at  thirty-three  days,  and  in  the  non-malignant  cases 
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at  about  three  hundred  days.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  six  cases  of 
operation  for  cancer  only  twenty-five  were  alive  from  three  to  eight 
niontlis  after  tlie  opening  of  the  stomach.  To  insure  any  degree  of 
success  the  operation  must  be  done  early,  must  be  done  in  two  stages, 
and  must  be  followed  by  the  most  careful  after-treatment.  At 
present  the  best  that  can  he  said  of  the  operation  in  malignant  cases 
is  that  it  makes  the  method  of  dying  more  easy — and  often  more 
speedy. 

Resection  of  tlie  pyloi-iis. — The  pyloi'ic  end  of  the  stomach 
has  been  cut  away  in  cancer,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  cicatricial 
stricture. 

The  stomach  having  been  washed  out,  the  abdomen  is  opened 
either  in  the  median  line  or  by  an  incision  directly  over  the  tumour. 
The  diseased  part  is  well  isolated  and  then  cut  awa3^  The  general 
peritoneal  cavity  is  shut  off  from  the  area  of  the  operation  by  a 
ring  of  sponges.  The  opening  in  the  stomach  is  then  closed  by 
sutures  until  it  is  the  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  divided  duodenum. 
The  two  viscera  are  finally  united  by  a  double  row  of  sutures.  The 
operation  may  occupy  one  liour  and  a  half. 

In  eight  cases  of  pyloric  resection  for  cicati'icial  strictui'e  five 
patients  made  a  good  recovery,  and  three  died.  In  sixty-six  ex- 
amples of  the  operation  for  cancer  collected  by  Kramer,  fifty  died 
very  sooii  after  the  opei-ation,  sixteen  recovered,  but  had  more  or 
less  speedy  recurrence.  The  most  fatal  cases  were  those  in  which 
extensive  adhesions  existed.  There  is  nothing  to  recommend  the 
operation  in  malignant  disease,  and  it  may  be  replaced  by  better 
methods  in  dealing  with  non-malignant  cases. 

Gastro-enterostomy.— This  operation  aims  at  establishing 
a  fistulous  opening  between  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine  in 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  The  operation  has  also  been  carried 
out  in  e.xam])les  of  non-malignant  stricture  iu  which  other  methods 
were  considered  inadvisable,  or  had  been  tried  and  failed.  The 
stomach  is  washed  out,  and  the  abdomen  is  opened  sometimes  by  a 
median  incision,  and  sometimes  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  margins 
of  the  left  ribs.  The  omentum  is  pushed  aside  and  the  nearest 
available  loop  of  the  jejunum  is  brought  up  to  the  stomach,  the 
stomach  and  the  bowel  are  opened  under  suitable  precautions,  and 
the  two  viscera  ai-e  united  around  the  opening  made.  The  union 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  by  direct  suturing,  or  by  one  of  the 
many  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the  "  plates,"  "  bobbins,"  and 
"  buttons,"  which  are  now  in  use.  Of  these,  the  apparatus  known 
as  "Murphy's  button  "  appears  to  have  been  the  most  successful,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  easy  to  apply. 

The  mortality  of  the  operation  as  drawn  from  collections  of 
published  cases  is  given  at  from  35  to  55  per  cent.  In  one  very 
successful  case  (Barker's)  the  patient  lived  twelve  months  in  com- 
parative comfort.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  relief  has  been 
but  temporary,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  artificial 
opening  to  become  more  and  more  narrowed. 
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I>iio«leiiostoiiay  and  .io.jmiostotny. — In  tliese  measures  an 
artificial  0)3ening  is  made  in  either  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  and 
til  rough  this  "stoma"  the  patient  is  fed.  The  operation  has  been 
carried  out  in  cases  of  pyloric  cancer,  in  the  place  of  the  rneasui'es 
already  described.    It  has  not  met  -with  success. 

L,or<'ta's  opei'atioii. — This  method  is  applied  to  cases  of  non- 
malignant  stricture  of  tlie  pylorus  or  cardiac  orifice.  The  stomach 
is  opened,  and  the  narrow  orifice  is  dilated  by  means  of  suitable 
dilating  instruments  or  the  finger. 

The  opening  in  the  stomach  is  then  closed. 

The  operation  has  been  attended  with  considerable  temporary, 
and  with  fair  permanent  improvement.  Relapses  are,  however,  not 
uncommon.  The  death-rate  in  twenty-eight  cases  is  given  as  46  per 
cent.  ;  at  the  present  time  it  nuiy  be  taken  as  lower  than  that. 

Pyloi'oplasty. — This  opei-ation  is  used  to  relieve  cicatricial 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus.  The  stomach  is  exposed,  and  a  cut  is  made 
along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  i^yloiic  segment,  and  is  carried  about 
one  inch  along  the  duodenum,  and  one  inch  along  the  front  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  gastro-duodenal  canal,  and 
divides  all  the  coats,  and  of  course  completely  severs  the  stricture. 
The  wound  thus  made  is  well  opened,  and  its  margins  are  tlien 
united  (by  a  double  row  of  sutures)  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Thus,  if  the  wound  be  described  as 
horizontal,  the  sutured  line  is  vertical.  By  this  measure  the  stricture 
is  divided  and  the  pylorus  greatly  widened. 

It  has  been  performed  in  at  least  eight  cases,  and  has  been 
attended  with  decided  success.  One  advocate  of  the  operation 
writes:  "Recurrence  of  the  stricture  is  a  physical  impossi)»ility." 
This  statement  remains  to  be  demonsti-ated. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Abscess  of  the  liver. — Abscess  in  this  organ  may  be  primary, 
as  when  it  follows  injury,  and  when  suiDpui'ation  occurs  in  hydatid 
cysts.  As  a  I'ule,  however,  it  is  secondary,  and  in  reality  pya>mic, 
the  infection  of  the  blood  being  limited  to  the  portal  system. 
Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be  met  with  as  a  rare  sequela  of  ulcer  of 
the  bowel,  especially  of  the  colon  or  rectum.  It  is  more  common  as 
a  re.sult  of  tropical  affections  of  the  intestine,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  abscesses  which  come  under  the  surgeon's  notice  are  "tropical 
abscesses."  Metastatic  aVjscesses  are  common  in  the  liver  in  general 
pyjemia,  but  are  in  such  circumstances  lieyond  the  reach  of  treat- 
ment.   The  tropical  abscess  will  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Tropical  al»sf,ess. — There  is  nearly  always  a  history  of 
dysentery,  and  often  of  e.xposure,  hardship,  or  intemperance.  The 
trouble  is  more  common  in  Europeans  than  in  natives,  in  males  than 
in  females,  and  in  adults  than  in  young  people.  The  collections  of 
pus  may  be  multiple  or  single.  If  single,  the  most  common  site  is 
the  hinder  part  of  the  right  lobe.  Multiple  abscesses  tend  to  become 
t  2 
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single  by  coalescing.  The  abscess  may  attain  enormous  proportions, 
and  contain  pints  of  pus.  The  walls  are  irregular  and  full  of  bags 
and  pockets,  and  are  covered  with  a  tenacious  muco-purulent 
material. 

The  contained  pus  is  thick,  glutinous,  and  chocolate-coloured.  It 
may  be  paler  and  comparable  in  colour  to  strawberry  cream.  It 
often  contains  blood-clots  and  fragments  of  necrosed  liver  tissue. 
Pyogenic  cocci  are  usually  present,  and  often  the  amceba  coli. 

The  abscess  in  its  progress  may  burst  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  directionSj  placed  in  order  of  their  frequency : — (1)  into 
the  right  lung;  (2)  into  the  bowel;  (3)  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Less  frequently,  it  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  or  pleural 
cavities. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  insidious.  There  are  loss  of  appetite, 
malaise,  weakness,  fever  of  a  hectic  tyjie,  chills  or  rigors,  profuse 
night  sweats,  pain  over  the  liver  and  in  the  right  shoulder.  Vomiting 
is  uncommon,  jaundice  is  still  rarer  ;  the  bowels  are  as  a  rule  loose, 
a  dry  cough  is  fi-equent.  The  abdomen  appears  full,  and  its  move- 
ments are  restricted ;  the  liver  area  is  enlarged,  and  there  may  be 
cedema  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  There  is  probably  tenderness  on 
pressing  over  the  liver.  The  symptoms  show  great  variation,  and 
may  not  be  marked  until  the  abscess  is  of  large  size,  or  until  it  has 
burst  into  the  lung. 

The  mortality  of  tropical  abscess  is  estimated  at  from  70  to  80 
per  cent.  (Manson).  Death  is  usually  from  general  pyemia  or  from 
profound  hectic.  If  a  timely  operation  be  carried  out,  half  of  the 
cases  so  treated  recover,  the  prospects  being  better  when  the  abscess 
is  single. 

If  the  abscess  burst  in  any  of  the  three  directions  indicated  the 
prognosis  is  very  bad,  but  is  not  entirely  hopeless. 

Treatment.  — If  an  exploratory  aspiration  be  considered  necessary, 
the  needle  should  first  be  thrust  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  space  on  the 
anterior  axillary  line.  If  no  pus  be  reached,  it  should,  in  the  second 
place,  be  introduced  just  below  the  ribs  on  the  nipple  line,  and  if  no 
indications  follow  it  should,  in  the  third  place,  be  introduced  behind 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  lung,  in  a  line  continued  down  from  the 
tip  of  the  scapula  (Manson).  The  only  surgical  treatment  is  early 
and  free  incision,  thorough  drainage,  and  the  utmost  care  in  the 
after-treatment  to  keep  the  region  surgically  clean.  If  an  external 
opening  already  exist  it  should  be  well  enlarged,  and  counter-openings 
made  if  needed.  When  no  opening  exists,  the  incision  must  be  made 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  most  advantageous  position.  This  will  be 
decided  by  the  aspirator  or  by  redness  of  the  skin,  or  by  swelling. 
If  any  swelling  exist,  the  most  prominent  part  of  it  should  be 
selected.  Adhesions  will  very  commonly  be  found  to  attach  the 
liver  to  the  parietes  at  the  point  selected.  In  such  case  the  abscess 
can  be  at  once  opened.  If  no  such  adhesions  exist  the  operation 
should  be  divided  into  two  stages.  In  the  first  the  liver  is  fixed  to 
the  margins  of  the  parietal  wound.    When — as  is  frequent — this  is 
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not  possible,  a  ping  of  iodoform  gauze  is  iiitroducerl  and  i-etained  in 
position  until  adhesions  form. 

Should  the  case  be  urgent,  and  no  adhesions  exist,  the  surgeon 
must  do  his  best  to  limit  extravasation  of  pus  by  means  of  sutui'es 
and  gauze  plugs.  In  order  to  open  the  abscess  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  liver  tissue  may  have  to  be  cut  through.  A  counter-opening 
may  be  sometimes  indicated.  The  septa  of  the  abscess  cavity  should 
lie  broken  down.  Search  should  be  made  with  the  finger  for  other 
abscesses.    The  larger  the  abscess  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  single. 

Very  free  drainage  is  required.  I  use  tubes  with  a  lumen  of  one 
inch  diameter.  The  after-treatment  consists  of  frequent  irrigation 
with  some  antiseptic  solution  (creolin  1  in  600  answers  well),  the 
prevention  of  all  bagging  of  pus,  the  attaining  of  perfect  cleanliness, 
and  the  supporting  of  the  patient's  strength. 

Hydatids  of  the  liver. — The  oi-igin  of  the  hydatid  cyst  has 
been  considered  on  p.  321,  Vol.  I.  The  liver  is  the  organ  most 
commonly  aftected  with  this  parasite.  There  is,  as  a.  rule,  only  one 
cyst,  but  there  may  be  as  many  as  ten. 

The  cyst  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  liver ;  it  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  right  lobe  and  near  the  capsule,  and  its  usual 
tendency  is  to  grow  downwards.  The  liver  tissue  around  the  cyst 
atrophies  from  pressure.  The  cyst  may  remain  small  and  quiescent. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  attain  such  enormous  dimensions  as  to 
fill  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  It  may  induce  peritoneal  adhesions 
in  its  progress,  but  this  is  not  usual. 

The  cyst  may  exist  for  years  and  give  no  ti-ouble.  It  may  even 
undergo  retrograde  and  degenerative  changes  and  practically  become 
effaced.  It  may  cause  death  from  pressure.  It  may  become  inflamed 
and  suppurate.  It  may  burst  into  the  pleura  or  lung,  or  into  the 
alimentaiy  canal.  Very  rarely  has  it  biu-st  into  the  pleural  or 
peritoneal  cavity,  and,  most  infrequently  of  all,  through  the  skin. 

The  symptoms  are  mostly  negative.  The  tumour,  when  large 
enough  to  be  appreciated,  is  in  the  right  hypochondriac,  epigastric, 
or  umbilical  region.  It  is  even,  globidar  or  largely  lobulated,  smootli, 
firm,  and  elastic.  If  not  too  tensely  fiUeil,  and  if  conveniently  placed, 
fluctuation  is  evident.  If  one  hand  be  placed  upon  one  side  of  the 
tumour,  and  if  the  other  side  be  tapped  sharply  with  the  finger  of  the 
disengaged  hand,  a  particular  thrill  or  shudder  may  sometimes  be 
felt  to  pass  aci'oss  the  cyst.  This  is  the  hydatid  fremitus.  It  may 
be  compared  to  the  impression  that  purring  will  convey  to  the  ear, 
and  that  the  sight  of  trembling  jelly  will  convey  to  the  eye.  It  is 
by  no  means  constant  and  by  no  means  diagnostic,  as  it  may  be  felt 
in  any  thin-walled  cyst  containing  thin  tiuid.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  cysts  are  mostly  hydatid.  In  common  with  other  swellings 
of  the  liver  the  mass  descends  on  inspiration. 

The  liver  may  be  pushed  forwards,  upwards,  or  downwards.  As 
a  rule  there  is  no  pain,  no  fever,  no  wasting,  no  jaundice.  The  tumour, 
if  large,  is  merely  burdensome.  The  patient  may  present  the  features 
of  perfect  health.    Certain  pressure  effects  may  be  produced  when 
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the  cyst  is  large.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  displacement  of 
the  heart,  dyspncea,  vomiting,  jaundice,  constipation,  ascites,  and 
oedema  of  the  legs. 

Treatment.  —  Very  little  substantial  or  certain  benefit  has 
attended  the  treatment  of  hydatid  cysts  by  punctui-e  or  by  elec- 
trolysis. The  measure  which  has  met  with  the  most  success  is  the 
treatment  by  incision  and  di-ainage.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
surgical  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  liver  applies — with  minor  and 
obvious  modifications — to  hydatid  cysts.  The  incision  must  be 
made  over  the  point  where  the  tumour  most  distinctly  presents, 
due  regard  being  given  to  the  questions  of  ease  of  access  and  efficient 
drainage.  The  operation  is  possibly  most  safely  performed  if  carried 
out  in  two  stages.  When  adhesions  exist  the  cyst  can  be  evacuated 
at  one  operation.  As  little  harm  has  followed  the  entrance  of  a 
small  amount  of  clear  cyst  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  most 
surgeons  disregard  the  method  by  two  stages.  In  any  case  it  is 
desirable  that  the  margins  of  the  opening  made  in  the  cyst  should 
be  sutured  to  the  margins  of  the  parietal  wound.  The  peritoneal 
cavity  is  protected — if  no  adhesions  exist — by  a  packing  of  sponges. 
The  contents  of  the  cyst  should  be  well  evacuated.  The  opening 
should  be  free,  and  the  drainage-tube  employed  be  large.  For  cysts 
of  any  magnitude  a  tube  with  a  diameter  of  one  inch  is  not  too  lai'ge. 
In  the  after-treatment  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  perfect  drainage, 
a  perfect  washing  out  of  the  cyst,  and  perfect  cleanliness.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  do  well,  although  the  after-treatment  may 
be  tedious.  In  some  a  long-continued  suppuration  supervenes, 
which  may  lead  to  an  inti'actable  sinus  on  the  one  hand,  or  hectic 
symptoms  on  the  other.  Hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver  have  been 
successfully  evacuated  through  the  pleural  cavity,  the  incision  passing 
through  an  intercostal  space  and  the  diaphragm. 

In  one  or  two  instances  small  hydatid  cysts  of  tlie  liver  have 
been  dissected  out  en  masse  with  success. 

It  may  here  also  be  said  that  small  cancerous  tumours  have 
been  cut  away  fi-om  the  liver,  and  the  patient  has  survived  the 
operation.  Konig  removed  a  large  cystic  tumour  ("cystic 
adenoma  of  the  biliary  passages  ")  from  the  liver  with  success. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GALL  BLADDER. 

GB/II  stones. — These  concretions — which  contain  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  cholesterin — are  very  common.  They  ai'e  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  females  than  in  males^  in  the  projiortion  of  five 
to  two,  and  occur  for  the  most  part  in  patients  who  have  passed 
middle  life.  Before  thirty  they  may  be  said  to  be  uncommon.  The 
stones  vary  in  size  from  fine  shot  to  a  duck's  egg.  If  very  large 
they  are  usually  single.  If  small  they  are  usually  multiple  and 
facetted  by  mutual  pressure.  In  number  there  may  be  as  many 
as  200  or  300. 

Oall-stone  colic. — When  a  gall  stone  passes  into  a  duct  it 
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produces  tlie  symptoms  of  gall-stone  colic.  The  patient  is  seized 
with  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  or  more 
definitely  of  the  gall  bladder.  The  pain  radiates  to  the  back  of 
the  scapula.  There  is  more  or  less  collapse.  Vomiting  is  usual. 
There  is  some  tenderness  over  the  liver,  with  some  sense  of  fulness 
and  some  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  If  the  stone  block  the  cystic  duct 
there  is  no  jaundice  ;  if  it  obstruct  the  common  duct  there  is 
jaundice,  \\  hich  will  depend  upon  the  duration  and  degree  of  the 
oljstruction. 

It  will  be  evident  that  gall-stone  colic  will  be  liable  to  great 
variations,  depending  upon  tlie  size  of  the  stone,  etc. 

The  attacks  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  or  even 
extend  to  a  day  or  more. 

Small  stones  will  probably  only  give  pain  while  in  the  cystic 
duct,  passing  readily  along  the  common  duct.  The  colic  will, 
therefore,  be  of  short  duration,  and  there  will  be  no  jaundice. 
Medium-sized  stones — a  pea  to  a  cherry — may  cause  great  distress. 
They  may  enter  the  cystic  duct  and  fall  back  again  into  the  gall 
bladder.  One  stone  may,  therefore,  cause  several  attacks  of  colic. 
They  may  engage  the  common  duct  and  produce  severe  jaundice. 
Large  stones  cannot  pass  the  duct.  They  induce  no  regular  colic, 
but  may  be  attended  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  about  the 
gall  bladder.  Gall  stones  may  be  discovered  post  mortem,  in  patients 
who  have  never  had  any  symptoms  of  gall  .stones  during  life. 

Effects  produced  I>y  gall  stones. — A  gall  stone  lodged  in  a 
duct  may  cause  ulceration.  This  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the 
duct  and  peritonitis.  Lai'ge  or  medium-sized  stones  may  pass  directly 
by  means  of  ulceration  into  the  duodenum  or  transverse  colon. 
The  fistulous  tract  thus  made  is  shut  off  by  peritoneal  adhe- 
sions. The  passage  of  the  stone  is  usually  attended  with  symptoms 
of  localised  j)eritouitis.  In  this  way  large  stones  have  entered  the 
bowel.  Such  stones  may  lodge  in  the  bowel  and  produce  the 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

If  the  cy.stic  duct  be  blocked,  the  outflow  of  mucus  from  the  gall 
bladder  is  stopped.  The  gall  bladder  becomes  distended  with  altered 
mucus,  and  may  attain  in  due  course  very  considerable  dimensions. 
This  is  called  dropity  of  the  gall  bladder.  There  will  be  no  jainidioe 
in  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct.  The  distended  gall  bladder  en- 
larges in  a  direction  downwards  and  forwards.  It  often  follows 
a  line  which  will  start  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  and 
will  cross  the  median  line  some  little  way  below  the  umbilicus. 

When  the  gall  bladder  is  much  distended,  it  forms  a  tumour  in 
the  line  indicated.  This  swelling  is  smooth  and  I'ounded,  and  usually 
well  defined  (Fig.  772).  It  is  elastic  and  possibly  fluctuates.  It  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  liver,  and  moves  with  that  organ  in 
respiration.  A  distended  gall  liladder  has  been  mistaken  for  hydatid 
cyst  and  cancer  of  the  liver,  for  cancer  of  the  omentum,  and  for 
renal  and  ovarian  tumours. 

If  there  be  no  jaundice,  the  block  must  be  in  the  cystic  duct. 
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intensity  deepening 
or  even  yeai's ;  (2) 


If  the  common  duct  be  obstructed,  the  bile  cannot  escape  into  the 
bowel.  Jaundice  at  once  follows.  If  the  obstruction  be  complete, 
the  gall  bladder  becomes  distended,  the  liver  enlarged,  and  the 
jaundice  intense.  Chronic  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  is  often 
due  to  cancer.  In  distinguishing  the  obstruction  due  to  cancer  from 
that  due  to  gall  stones,  Osier  lays  stress  upon  the  following  features 
as  characteristic  of  the  latter  condition:  (1)  jaundice  of  varying 
after  each  paroxysm,  and  persisting  for  months 
ague-like  paroxysms,  after  which  the  jaundice 
usually  becomes  more  intense  ;  (3) 
pain  in  the  hepatic  and  epigastric 
regions  during  these  paroxysms. 

The  greatly  distended  gall 
bladder  may  become  thinned  and 
give  way,  causing  fatal  peritonitis. 
It  may  inflame  and  become  filled 
with  muco-pus — empijemn  of  the 
gall  bladder.  This  collection  of 
matter  may  burst  into  the  liver, 
into  the  stomach  or  bowel,  or 
discharge  through  the  skin  at  any 
point  along  the  line,  followed  by 
the  enlarging  gall  bladder.  Such 
abscesses  not  infrequently  open 
near  the  umbilicus.  Some  have 
discharged  themselves  near  the 
left  groin.  (For  Biliary  fistula 
see  page  595.) 

Treatment.  —  Medical  me- 
thods of  treatment  need  not  be 
here  considered.  The  cases  calling 
for  surgical  treatment  are  thus 
arranged  by  Mr.  Robson  :  (1)  cases 
marked  by  repeated  attacks  of 
gall-stone  colic,  which  resist  all 
treatment  and  are  exhausting  the  patient's  strength ;  (2)  when 
there  is  evidence  of  suppui'ation  about  the  gall  bladder,  due  to  gall 
stones  ;  (3)  in  empyema ;  (4)  in  dropsy  of  the  gall  bladder  ;  and 
(5)  in  obstructive  jaundice,  due  to  gall  stones  in  the  common  duct. 

The  operations  available  are  the  following :  cholecystotomy ; 
cholecystectomy  ;  cholecystenterostomy.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  exploratory  punctures  with  needles,  nor  of  aspira- 
ting the  distended  gall  bladder.  These  measures  ai'e  attended  by  no 
little  risk. 

Cliolecystotoniy. — The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  gall 
bladder.  The  incision  is  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  tumour — when  a  tumour  exists.  When  there  is  no  distinct 
distension  of  the  gall  bladder,  a  vertical  cut  is  made  in  the  right 
semilunar  line,  starting  from  the  costal  margin.    The  gall  bladder 
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.  772.— Case  of  distended  Gall  Blad- 
der. The  dilated  organ  forms  a  cylin- 
drical tumour  reaching  to  the  umbi- 
licus. 
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is  brought  to  tlie  parietal  wound — a  matter  often  attended  with 
very  considerable  difficulty.  Extravasation  of  bile  is  limited  by  a 
packing  of  sponges.  The  gall  bladder  is  opened.  Loose  stones,  pus, 
or  mucus,  are  removed.  Stones  lodged  in  the  ducts  may  be  i-emoved 
in  many  ways — some,  especially  those  in  the  cystic  duct,  may  be 
extracted  by  forceps  or  a  scoo]).  Others  may  be  broken  up  by 
forceps  introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  gall  bladder.  In 
anotiier  class  of  case — and  this  more  especially  concerns  the  connuon 
duct — the  duct  is  cut  open,  the  stone  is  removed,  and  the  duct  is 
closed  again  ;  or,  without  venturing  upon  the  additional  risk  of  such 
an  incision,  the  stone  is  broken  up  ;'//  situ  by  the  thumb  and  linger, 
or  by  a  needle  introduced  tln-ough  the  duct  wall,  or  is  crushed  by 
padded  forceps  applied  outside  the  duct  wall.  These  various 
measures  of  crushing  the  stone  are  known  as  cholelithotrity.  In 
some  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  open  the  gall 
liladder,  this  procedure  constitutes  the  sole  feature  of  the  operation. 
After  the  stones  have  been  removed,  the  margins  of  the  gap  in  the 
gall  bladder  are  united  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  wound,  and  a. 
biliary  fistula  is  established.  If  the  duct  be  clear,  this  fistula  will 
close  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

This  operation  is  very  successful.  The  mortality  is  estimated  at 
about  6  per  cent.  In  the  hands  of  some  sui-geons  it  has  been  much 
less  than  this.  If  jaundice  be  present,  the  risk  of  the  operation 
is  increased. 

Cliolecystectoiiiy.— In  this  operation  the  gall  bladder  is  re- 
moved. Mr.  Robson  gives  the  following  as  the  indications  for 
this  procedure  :  (1)  Whei-e,  after  cholecystotomy,  the  gall  bladder  is 
contracted  and  cannot  be  sutured  to  the  parietes,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  common  duct  is  clear.  (2)  Where  suppurative  changes  in 
tiie  wall  of  the  gall  bladder  have  rendered  suture  impossible.  (3) 
Where  there  is  complete  obliteration  of  the  cystic  duct. 

The  operation  is  performed  through  the  same  incision  as  for 
cholecystotomy.  The  gall  bladder  is  readily  stripped  away  from 
the  liver.  The  cystic  duct  is  isolated  and  ligatiired,  and  the  gall 
bladder  cut  away.  The  mortality  would  appear  to  be  al)0ut  10  per 
cent. 

Cliolccystt'iitoi'ostoiiiy.— In  this  procedure  a  permanent 
fistula  is  established  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  bowel. 
It  is  indicated  in  incurable  biliary  fistula,  in  i)ermanent  obstruction 
of  the  common  bile  duct,  and  also  in  cases  of  jaundice  dtie  to  in- 
superable occlusion  of  the  common  duct. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  and  the  gall 
bladder  is  exposed.  The  nearest  loop  of  the  upper  jejunum  is  now 
brought  up  and  is  fixed  to  the  gall  bladder  by  a  row  of  sutures 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  enclosing  an  area,  if  possible,  equal  to  the 
Imnen  of  the  bowel.  The  gall  bladder  is  now  opened  and  em[>tied, 
and  througli  this  opening  a  communication  is  made  between  the 
gall  bladder  and  the  bowel,  within  the  area  embraced  by  the  suture 
line.    If  necessary  a  few  additional   sutures  are   insei'ted.  The 
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operation  is  completed  by  closing  the  wound  made  in  the  gall  bladder 
where  it  was  opened  and  the  wound  in  the  parietes.  The  operation 
may  be  divided  into  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the  unopened  bowel 
is  fixed  to  the  unopened  gall  bladder  by  sutures.  In  the  second 
stage  the  gall  bladder  is  incised,  and  the  communication  with  the 
intestine  is  made  by  means  of  a  knife  introduced  through  that 
incision.  In  the  third  stage  this  incision  in  the  gall  bladder  is 
closed.  This  operation  has  been  performed  so  far  at  least  seven 
times  with  one  death. 

Among  the  many  mechanical  appliances  whicli  are  used  in 
intestinal  surgery  is  "  Murphy's  Button."  It  has  been  employed 
with  great  success  in  this  particular  operation,  and  has  rendered  the 
procedure  comparatively  simple. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SPLEEK 

Abscess  and  tumours  of  the  spleen. — Metastatic  abscesses 
and  growths  are  often  met  with  in  tlie  spleen.  They  call  for  no  surgical 
treatment.  Primary  abscesses  may  result  from  injury,  and  especi- 
ally with  fractured  rib.  In  many  cases  of  supposed  splenic  abscess 
the  pus  is  in  reality  outside  the  siileen,  and  is  due  to  localised  suppu- 
rative peritonitis.  These  abscesses  may  burst  into  the  pleura,  into 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  or  into  the  colon.  Primaiy  sarcoma 
lias  found  a  place  in  this  organ.  Angeiomata  also  occur  and  certain 
cysts  of  doubtful  origin.  Some  of  these  appear  to  arise  from  degen- 
erative changes  in  angeiomata,  and  others  to  result  from  necrotic 
processes  in  the  pulp  of  the  organ.  Hydatid  cysts  are  met  with  ; 
but  compared  with  other  abdominal  organs,  the  spleen  is  very  rarely 
the  seat  of  this  affection. 

The  spleen  may  become  greatly  enlarged  in  leucocythivmia  and 
as  a  I'esult  of  certain  fevers,  and  especially  in  association  with 
malaria.    (For  the  characters  of  splenic  tumours  see  page  603.) 

Splenic  cysts  and  abscesses  have  been  incised  and  drained  with 
success. 

Movable  spleen. — This  condition  would  aj)pear  to  be  due  to 
the  same  conditions  as  lead  to  movable  kidney.  It  is  rare.  It  is 
assumed  to  result  from  yielding  and  stretching,  or  possibly  from 
tearing,  of  the  peritoneal  folds  and  ligaments  which  support  the  organ. 
It  is  met  with  only  in  adults,  and  most  commonly  in  women  who  have 
borne  many  children.  The  spleen  may  be  so  displaced  downwards 
as  to  reach  the  iliac  fossa.  It  gives  rise  to  uneasiness,  sense  of 
weight,  dragging  and  oppression  in  the  abdomen,  pain  in  the  back, 
colic,  and  digestive  disturbances.  The  splenic  vessels  may  be  dragged 
upon  and  the  organ  may  become  twisted,  acute  symptoms  being  pro- 
duced akin  to  those  of  acute  peritonitis.  As  a  i'esult  of  such  torsion, 
fatal  peritonitis  may  ensue,  or  the  spleen  may  become  in  due  course 
atrophied. 

Splenectomy.  —This  operation  concerns  itself  in  the  removal 
of  the  spleen.    In  some  cases  of  injury,  and  in  a  few  examples  of 
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tumour,  a  portion  only  of  the  organ  has  been  removed.  In  most 
instances  the  whole  spleen  has  Ijeen  taken  away. 

The  most  convenient  incision  is  in  the  left  semilunar  line.  In 
many  instances  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  in  the  median  line. 
When  adhesions — if  any — have  been  dealt  with,  the  organ  is 
gently  brought  out  through  the  wound.  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  pedicle,  which  is  composed  of  large  and  ill-sup])orted 
vessels.  There  should  be  no  traction  upon  it.  If  it  can  be  securetl 
by  a  temporary  clamp,  it  is  well.  In  some  cases  a  temporary  liga- 
ture suffices.  Tlie  vessels  should,  if  possible,  be  secured  separately. 
The  pedicle  should  be  slack  when  the  ligatures  are  tied,  and  should 
be  held  by  pressure-forceps  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  intended  cut 
which  severs  it.  This  will  allow  of  the  divided  surface  being  kept 
in  view  should  any  of  the  ligatures  slip.  Death  from  hemorrhage 
constitutes  the  great  risk  of  the  operation. 

The  following  list  of  cases  from  Fu.ssel's  collection  of  recorded 
examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  risk  of  the  operation  :  99  cases 
of  splenectomy  ;  28  for  simple  hypertro])hy,  with  19  deaths;  24  for 
leucocythremia,  with  2.3  deaths;  26  for  injury,  with  1  death;  IG 
operations  for  movable  spleen,  with  1  death  ;  5  foi'  cysts,  with  1 
death.  Konig  gives  9  cases  of  splenectomy  for  hydatid  cyst,  witii 
1  death  ;  and  notes  two  successful  examples  of  the  operation  for 
lymph  o-sarcoma. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  list  of  cases  makes  it  needless  to  say 
that  the  operation  should  never  l>e  performed  in  leucocythEemia. 
Practically  all  the  patients  have  died  of  hivmorrhage  or  shock. 

After  splenectomy  there  is  generally  noticed  a  relative  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  htemoglobin.  Patients  often  exhibit  a  condition  of 
defective  nutrition  which  is  comparable  to  that  met  with  in  myx- 
cedema.  If  the  after-history  of  tlie  cases  of  splenectomy  be  inquired 
into,  it  will  prol)ably  be  made  evident  that — in  its  ultimate  results 
— the  operation  is  not  so  successful  as  has  been  assumed. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

Inflammation  and  abscess. — The  pancreas  may  be  the  seat 

of  acute  inflammation,  and  this  may  run  on  to  the  production  of 
abscess  or  of  gangrene.  In  certain  of  the  acute  cases  theie  liavc 
been  symptoms  of  deep-seated  intra-abdominal  inflammation,  and 
death  has  followed  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Some  of  such 
cases  might  possibly  have  been  treated  with  success  by  operation. 

In  association  with  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  there  may  be 
considerable  Ineuiorrhage.  This  may  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  organ  and  form  a  huge  mass  of  clot  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  occupying  the  root  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  meso-colon, 
and  possibly  the  cavity  of  the  omentum.  These  cases  of  htemorrhage, 
when  acute,  are  marked  by  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, which  spreads  over  the  abdomen.  The  belly  wall  becomes 
t  *  2 
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board-like  and  tendex-.  There  are  vomiting  and  constipation,  hurried 
breathing,  and  perhaps  delirium.  Death  occurs  in  two  to  four  days. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  acute 
peritonitis. 

Cysts. — There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  origin  of  pancreatic 
cysts.  They  appear  to  be  retention  cysts  depending  upon  the  closure 
of  some  of  the  smaller  ducts.  Closure  of  the  main  duct,  on  the 
other  hand,  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  pancreas.  In  some  of  the  cases 
there  is  a  history  of  injury.  In  others  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  antecedent  haemorrhages. 

Cysts  occur  mostly  in  the  tail  of  the  organ,  are  more  common  in 

males  and  are  met  with  at  all  ages. 
The  tumours  formed  vary  greatly 
^  _  ,    ,  ,^  in  size,  and  may  attain  such  enor- 

'ii,  mous  proportions  as  to  fill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  The 
cyst  is  unilocular.  The  contained 
liuid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1010  to  1020, 
is  usually  turbid,  and  of  a  greenish 
or  brownish  colour.  It  is  alkaline, 
contains  some  albumen,  and  has  the 
power  of  emulsifying  fat.  In  a  few 
cases  the  fluid  has  been  clear. 

The  synipionis  vary.  There 
is  usually  neuralgic  pain  about  the 
coeliac  axis  with  exacerbations. 
Complaint  is  made  of  great  fulness 
within  the  abdomen,  tliere  is  dys- 
pepsia, with  constipation  and  occa- 
sionally with  jaundice.  Fatty  stools 
do  not  appear  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  wasting  and  great  depres- 
sion, and  sometimes  a  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  (•'  earthy  skin  ").  The 
tumour  is  smooth,  round,  and  elastic.  Fluctuation  is  very  seldom 
to  be  obtained.  The  stomach  is  pushed  forwards  and  to  the  right 
and  the  transverse  colon  is  displaced  downwards. 

The  tumour  is  deep-seated,  may  move  on  inspiration,  and,  as  a 
rule,  grows  rapidly.  It  has  been  only  rarely  diagnosed,  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  ovarian  cyst,  mesenteric  cyst,  h^'dronejihrosis,  and 
encysted  peritonitis  (Fig.  773).  In  one  case  in  which  I  operated, 
and  in  which  the  abdomen  had  become  rapidly  filled  ^ith  what 
appeared  to  be  a  soft  growth,  the  diagnosis  of  lymjahosarcoma  had 
been  made. 

Treatment  consists  in  free  incision  and  very  free  drainage. 
The  operation  may  be  carried  out  in  two  stages.  (See  page  582.) 
The  discharge  acts  upon  the  skin,  which  must  be  protected  with 
boric  acid  ointment.  Some  thii-ty  operations  have  been  recorded,  and 
they  have  been  attended  with  excellent  results,  the  mortality  being 
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aged  50. 
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about  G  per  cent.  In  a  few  instances  the  cyst  lias  Ijeen  dissected 
out  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  that  measui'e  has  been  attended  with 
most  unsatisfactory  results,  and  is  to  be  condemned. 

Cancer  is  met  with  in  the  pancreas  mostly  as  a  secondary  con- 
dition. As  a  primary  growth  it  is  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females.  A  malignant  gi'owth  of  the  panci'eas  has  been  removed 
by  operation.  The  operation  is  not,  however,  likely  to  Ije  often 
repeated. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MESENTERY  AND  OMENTUM. 

Mesenteric  cysts. — Various  cysts  are  met  with  in  the  mesen- 
tery. The  j)reeise  pathology  of  these  tumours  is  not  yet  forth- 
coming. So  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends  they  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  hydatid  cysts,  (2)  lymph  or  chylous  cysts,  (3)  blood 
cysts,  and  (4)  dermoid  cysts.  The  hydatid  cyst  calls  for  no  special 
comment.  The  lymph  or  chylous  cyst  takes  its  origin  in  the 
lympliatic  vessels  or  glands  of  the  part.  These  cysts  may  attain 
considerable  size,  and  one  has  been  described  as  large  as  an  adult 
head.  The}'  ])Ossess  a  distinct  wall,  which  is  said,  however,  to 
|iresent  an  endothelial  lining.  They  contain  either  serous  fluid  like 
lymph  in  most  particulars,  or  a  white,  opaque  chylous  fluid,  which 
may  be  thick,  and  contain  much  cliolesterin.  Of  cysts  containing 
blood  little  is  known.  They  are  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  giving 
way  of  a  blood-ves.sel  between  the  layers  of  the  membrane  or  to 
hsemorrhage  into  an  existing  cyst. 

At  least  one  case  of  dermoid  cyst  has  been  met  with  and  treated 
by  operation. 

Speaking  generally,  mesenteric  cysts — which  are  very  rare  — 
are  attended  by  few  symj)toms.  The  tumour  produced  is  generally 
discovered  near  to  the  middle  line,  is  very  movable,  and  usually 
painless.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  mesenteric  cyst  has  been 
mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour. 

'I'lTittiiieiit. — Some  nineteen  cases  of  laparotomy  for  mesen- 
teric cyst  have  been  i-ecorded.  In  one  instance  the  cyst  was  dermoid, 
in  six  chylous,  in  fo\ir  it  is  described  as  a  lymph  cyst,  and  in  eiglit 
as  a  serous  cyst.  In  some  few  instances  the  cyst  was  excised,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  instances  it  was  drained.  The  latter 
procedure  appears  up  to  the  pre.sent  to  be  by  far  the  safer.  Of  the 
nineteen  patients,  .seven  died  and  twelve  recovered. 

Tuberculous  glands  in  the  mesentery.— These  glands,  which 

are  commonly  dependent  upon  tuberculous  mischief  in  the  intestine, 
may  attain  great  size.  They  mxy  continue  to  enlarge  long  after  all 
signs  of  definite  trouble  in  the  bowel  have  passed  away.  The  glands 
so  placed  may  become  caseous  and  may  suppurate.  They  are  met 
with  both  in  children  and  in  adults.  I  ha\  e  operated  upon  a  case 
in  a  child  in  which  1  found  only  one  gland,  and  that  was  the  size  of 
a  goose's  egg.  In  another  instance  I  met  with  some  ten  very  large 
glands,  all  of  which  were  caseous,  while  some  contained  pus.  la 
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this  instance  a  very  remarkable  movable  nodulated  tumour  was 
produced,  which  was  tender  but  not  painful.  The  patient,  a 
woman  of  twenty-five,  had  at  the  time  no  known  tuberculous  disease 
elsewhere.  At  hrst  the  nodular  tumour  was  supposed  to  be  due  to 
a  fiscal  accumulation.  In  another  case  the  glands  removed  were 
wholly  calcareous. 

In  many  instances  these  tuberculous  glands  have  been  dealt  with 
by  operation.  They  may  be  shelled  out,  or  if  very  adlierent,  may 
be  opened  and  scraped  and  filled  with  an  iodoform  gauze  plug  which 
acts  as  a  drain.  If  the  glands  are  numerous  or  extensive,  nothing 
can  be  done.  I  have  noticed  that  a  simple  exploratory  incision  has 
in  some  cases  been  followed  by  subsidence  of  the  glands. 

Mesenteric  and  retro-peritoneal  lipomata. — A  pure  lipoma 

or  a  myxolipoma  often  appears  to  start  from  the  .side  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  make  its  way  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  in  the 
vicinity.  The  tumour  may  gi-ow  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
and  produce  a  mesenteric  tumour  of  varying  size.  It  may — with  or 
without  invading  the  mesentery — extend  in  the  retro-peritoneal 
tissue  about  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  enter  the  laj'ers 
of  the  mesocolon  when  such  fold  exists.  Indeed,  wherever  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  exists  there  the  growth  may  penetrate.  I  have,  for 
example,  removed  one  of  very  considerable  size  from  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament. 

These  retro-peritoneal  lipomata  may  attain  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  tumours  weighing  35  lbs.  and  57  lbs.  have  been  recorded. 
They  cause  trouble  only  by  their  pressure  effects,  which  are,  however, 
not  marked. 

The  belly  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  an  indefinite 
tumour,  which  appears  to  have  its  starting-point  from  the  depths  of 
the  cavity  and  to  pusii  the  hollow  viscera  before  it.  An  obscure 
sense  of  fluctuation  is  often  noticed,  and  these  large  growths  have 
been  mistaken  for  ovarian  and  other  cysts  and  for  sarcomata.  The 
individuals  in  whom  they  are  met  with  are  not  usually  corpulent, 
and  may,  indeed,  be  spare  and  thin. 

This  form  of  abdominal  tumour  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
diagnosed  before  operation  or  death. 

Some  ten  operations  for  the  removal  of  these  lipomata  have 
been  carried  out,  but  with  only  three  recoveries. 

The  removal  of  these  great  masses  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they  cause  tlie 
patient  other  than  inconvenience  if  left.  If,  therefore,  a  retro- 
jieritoneal  lipoma  be  revealed  by  an  exploratory  incision  it  should 
only  be  removed  when  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  will  be  quite 
simple.  Recorded  cases  appear  distinctly  to  show  that  more  evil 
maj'  be  wrought  by  the  operation  than  by  the  undi.sturbed  growth. 

Retro-peritoneal  sarcomata. — These  growths  are  not  un- 
common. I  have  met  with  them  in  patients  of  all  ages,  but  mostly 
in  those  who  have  passed  middle  life,  and  in  men.  The  symptoms 
are  most  insidious.    There  is  an  indefinite  swelling  in  the  abdomen. 
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attended  by  vague  and  often  insigniticant  local  ,S3'uiptoms,  ljut 
associated  with  loss  of  strength,  loss  of  colour,  and  loss  of  weight. 
The  tumour  jaushes  the  viscera — and  notably  the  colon — before  it. 
The  mass  is  usually  lobulated,  tixed,  elastic,  and  not  well  defined. 
The  growth  niay  attain  great  size.  Ascites  is  usual  in  the  later 
stages.  The  connnonest  seat  is  one  or  other  loin,  behind  the  colon. 
No  operative  treatment  is  possiljle,  but  I  have  seen  the  mass  cease 
to  grow  for  a  time  after  a  simple  exploratory  incision. 

Tumours  of  the  omentum. — Hydatid  cysts  are  met  with  in 
the  omentvim.  But  with  this  exception  cysts  are  rare  in  this  part. 
A  few  simple,  non-parasitic  cysts  have  been  observed,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  successfully  treated  by  operation.  The  origin  of  these 
cysts  is  obscure.  )Some  are  sup]josed  to  have  been  due  to  luemoi'rhage 
following  a  blow.  One  large  cyst  removed  from  the  omentum  was 
tilled  with  cholesterin.  Omental  cysts  are  best  treated  by  excision, 
care  being  taken  to  secure  the  numerous  vessels  wliich  will  probably 
be  divided.  Should  they  prove  to  be  of  great  size  or  to  have 
contracted  many  adhesions,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  incised 
and  drained. 

An  ovarian  cyst  has  become  twisted  upon  its  pedicle  and  has 
tinally  become  entirely  detached  from  its  pelvic  connections.  In  the 
)neanwhile  adhesions  from  the  omentum  have  surrounded  the  tumour, 
and  from  the  vessels  in  these  adhesions  the  cyst  has  been  nourished. 
In  such  cases  a  cyst — having  the  character  of  an  ovarian  tumour — 
has  been  found  apparently  growing  from  the  omentum.  Certain 
large  "  dermoid  cysts  of  the  omentum  "  are  no  doubt  of  this  origin. 

Miili^iaaiit  disease  is  not  uncommon  m  the  omentum.  It  is 
very  usually  secondary. 

Primary  carcinoma  is  unknown  in  the  onicntuui,  as  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  ])eritoneum,  there  being  in  that  membrane  no  epithelium 
from  which  the  growth  could  take  origin. 

Sai-e«»iiio:i  may  occur  in  the  omentum  as  a  primai-y  growth,  and 
is  by  no  uieans  uncommon.  It  is  met  with  mostly  in  adults  under 
forty-five.  The  onset  is  insidious,  the  most  conspicuous  features 
Ijeing  a  steadily  increasing  weakness  and  lack  of  energy,  a  gradual 
but  most  definite  wasting,  an  enlargeuient  of  the  belly,  and  certain 
digestive  disturbances.  These  take  the  form  of  want  of  appetite, 
flatulency,  occasional  colic,  occasional  nausea  or  vomiting,  and,  as  a 
rule,  constipation.  A  tumour  is  soon  discovered,  usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  umbilicus.  It  is  hard,  movable,  and  painless.  It  is 
commonly  at  hrst  mistaken  for  a  faacal  mass — and  such  masses  may 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen — or  for  a  malignant  growth  about 
the  pylorus.  Ascites  appear  early.  The  tumour  extends  rapidly. 
The  anterior  surface  is  always  Hat — a  very  important  sign — it  com- 
monly has  a  distinct  sharply  cut  and  hard  nuirgin.  It  is  often  dull 
on  very  light  percussion  and  resonant  on  heavy  percussion.  It 
often  feels  like  a  cake  moulded  to  the  anterior  belly-wall  and 
floating  about  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  lump  often  "tumbles  about"  in  the  belly,  and  the  patient  is 
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conscious  of  its  movement.  It  can  be  best  examined  when  the 
patient  is  on  the  hands  and  knees.  The  pi'ogress  of  the  growth  is 
rapid,  and  death  occurs  usually  from  exhaustion. 

I  have  exposed  these  growths  in  exploratory  incisions,  but  in  no 
case  did  it  appear  possible  that  the  mass  could  be  removed  with  any 
prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

Several  of  these  sarcomata — some  of  very  large  size — have  been 
removed  by  operation,  but  with  discouraging  results. 

ABDOMINAL  ABSCESSES. 

No  detailed  description  of  the  numerous  forms  of  abscess  met 
with  in  and  about  the  abdominal  cavity  is  called  for.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  chief  varieties  are  enumerated. 

Abscess  in  the  abdominal  parietes  may  follow  upon  injury, 

upon  rupture  of  muscle,  hremorrhage,  and  Avound. 

Tuberculous  abscesses  are  also  met  with  m  this  situation. 

Collections  of  pus  within  the  abdomen  may  extend  through  the 
parietes,  and  may  burrow  extensively  between  the  layers  of  muscles. 
This  is  often  seen  in  connection  with  pelvic  peritonitis  (pelvic 
"  cellulitis  "). 

All  collections  of  pus  in  the  abdominal  jDarietes  are  apt  to  burrow, 
and  call  for  speedy  incision  and  efficient  drainage.  As  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  keep  the  abdominal  wall  at  rest,  it  follows  that  these 
a.bscesses  are  apt  to  lead  to  sinuses  which  are  slow  in  closing.  All 
.such  sinuses  should  be  freely  opened  up  and  dealt  with  without  delay. 

Ventral  hernia  may  follow  upon  an  extensive  abscess  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  This  complication  affords  another  argument  in 
favour  of  promj^t  treatment  and  of  insisting  upon  absolute  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position  until  the  suppurating  ca^dty  or  tract  is  closed. 

In  cases  in  which  the  abscess  has  reached  the  parietes  from  some 
j^rimary  focus  within,  the  persistence  of  the  resulting  sinuses  may 
depend  vipon  the  persistence  of  the  original  trouble  within  the 
abdomen.  Until  this  is  treated  the  surface  disturbances  are  likely 
to  continue. 

Abscesses  of  viscera. — The  principal  of  these  are  abscess  of. 
the  liver  (page  579),  of  the  spleen  (page  586),  of  the  pancreas 
(jiage  587),  of  the  gall  bladder  (page  584),  and  of  the  kidney. 
(See  Article  LI.)  They  are  considered  in  the  places  indicated. 
In  the  present  category  may  be  placed  abscess  due  to  suppui-a- 
tion  set  up  in  existing  cysts,  as,  for  example,  in  ovarian  cysts, 
and  in  hydatid  tumours.  These  call  for  no  special  notice.  To 
the  phenomena  of  the  cystic  tumour  are  added  the  phenomena  of 
deep-seated  inflammation,  which  will  exhibit  themselves  in  varying 
intensity  and  degree. 

The  treatment  is  summed  up  as  follows : — a  free  and  early 
incision  with  suitable  precautions  ;  free  drainage  ;  surgical  cleanli- 
ness ;  rest. 

Peritoneal  abscess. — In  any  form  of  sujipui-ative  peritonitis 
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the  pus  produced  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  localised  or 
encapsuled,  and  thus  a  more  or  less  defined  abscess  may  be  made 
evident. 

The  two  more  common  forms  depend  upon  perityphlitis  (page  626) 
and  tuberculous  peritonitis  (page  619).  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
tliat  whatever  may  induce  localised  peritonitis  may  induce  a  peri- 
toneal abscess,  and  so  such  collections  are  met  with  in  connection 
with  puerperal  and  pelvic  peritonitis,  with  perforative  lesions  iii  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  with  cancer  of  those  parts,  with  certain 
affections  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  in  association  with  the  various 
visceral  abscesses,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 

Retro-peritoneal  abscess. — Pus,  when  it  reaches  any  part 
of  the  very  extensive  area  occupied  by  the  loose  retro-pei'itoneal 
tissue,  finds  itself  in  a  district  in  which  spreading  and  burrowing  are 
much  favoured,  and  in  which  a  large  collection  of  pus  may  readily 
develop?.  The  elaborate  classifications  of  these  reti-o-peritoneal 
abscesses  ai-e  artificial  and  iiseless. 

The  surgeon  has  but  to  realise  the  position,  extent,  and 
aiTangement  of  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue,  and  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  sources  from  whence  pus  may  enter  that  tissue. 

The  more  immediate  details  of  the  abscess  are  influenced  by  tlie 
laxity  and  extent  of  the  tissue  invaded,  by  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  by  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  limit  or  favour  the  spread 
of  suppuration  generally. 

Suppuration  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  may  be  due  to  purulent 
mischief  in  the  pelvis,  to  certain  bladder  troubles,  to  perforative 
affections  of  the  colon  or  duodenum,  to  suppuration  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  to  disease  of  the  ribs,  pelvis,  or  spine,  to  extension  from  an 
empyema  in  the  pleural  cavity,  to  abscess  of  the  pancreas,  to  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  to  other  causes  which  will 
be  more  or  less  obvious,  and  which  need  not  Ije  detailed. 

A  piimary  tuberculous  abscess  may  form  in  the  retro-peritoneal 
tissue.  Such  collections  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lumbar  and  iliac 
I'egions,  and  in  many  instances  are  quite  independent  of  any  tubei- 
culous  disease  in  tlie  vicinitJ^  They  may,  indeed,  be  the  only  existing 
evidence  of  tuberculosis.  The  treatment  of  such  abscess  is  given — 
in  general  terms — on  p.  98,  Vol.  I. 

The  lax  and  extensive  tissue  ai'ound  the  kidney  is  very  favourable 
for  the  spread  of  suppuration,  and  an  abscess  invading  this  tissue  is 
termed  permeplirit  in. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  abscesses  are  due  to  sup])ura- 
tive  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  such  as  may  follow  upon  calculus, 
tubercle,  or  the  effects  of  a  narrowing  in  the  urinary  passage.  It 
may,  however,  be  due  to  disease  in  the  colon,  duodenum,  or  j^ancreas, 
or  even  to  caries  or  necrosis  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  bones. 
Primary  tuberculous  abscess  has  been  met  with  in  this  tissue. 

The  abscess,  when  of  fair  size,  makes  itself  evident  by  a  swelling, 
which  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  renal  tumour,  l)ut  wliich  is 
fixed,  is  ill-defined,  and  shows  a  great  tendency  to  bulge  into  the 
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loin.  There  are  usually  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
The  skin  over  the  loin  may  be  cedematous.  The  side  is  stiff,  certain 
spinal  movements  are  limited,  and  the  column  may  be  so  rigid  as  to 
suggest  spinal  disease.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  thigh  or  bladder, 
some  difficulty  in  moving  the  thigh,  and  in  a  few  mstances  oedema 
of  the  foot.  The  treatment  consists,  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  a  speedy 
and  free  incision,  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  cause  of  the  sup- 
puration, free  drainage,  surgical  cleanliness,  and  rest. 

ABDOMINAL  FISTULA. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered — (1)  gastric,  (2)  biliary, 
and  (3)  fsecal  tistulse. 

1.  Oasli'ic  fistHla. — This  form  of  fistula  is  rare.  A  communi- 
cation leads  through  an  opening  in  the  skin  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  As  a  rule,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  closely 
attached  by  numei'ous  adhesions  to  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes, 
at  the  site  of  the  fistula. 

The  condition  has  followed  upon  gunshot  wounds,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  upon  contused  wounds,  and  upon 
perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  These  last  must  have  penetrated 
the  wall  of  the  viscus  slowly  and  allowed  adhesions  to  form.  Some- 
times the  communication  between  the  opening  in  the  skin  and  that 
in  the  stomach  has  been  through  an  abscess  cavity.  Dr.  Murchison 
reported  the  case  of  a  hysterical  woman,  in  whom  a  gastric  fistula 
was  produced  by  the  continued  pressure  of  a  copper  coin  worn  over 
the  epigastric  region.  The  coin  was  deliberately  applied  in  order  to 
excite  a  lesion.  Sharp  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  stomach  have 
led  to  gastric  fistula,  but  the  occurrence  is  rare.  The  commonest 
gastric  fistula  is  that  intentionally  produced  in  the  operation  of 
gastrotomy.    (See  also  page  576.) 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly,  and  depend  mainly  upon  the  size 
of  the  sinus,  and  its  position  with  reference  to  the  stomach  wall. 
More  or  less  of  the  gastric  contents  escape.  The  skin  becomes  much 
irritated,  and  is  usually  eczematous  or  ulcerated.  The  margin  of  the 
sinus  is  apt  to  be  greatly  indurated  in  chronic  cases.  The  patient 
wastes,  and  is  very  often  the  subject  of  intense  gastric  irritation,  or 
of  actual  acute  gastritis.  There  is  usually,  even  in  the  least  trouble- 
some cases,  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach  ]  nausea  or  vomiting, 
and  thirst  are  complained  of.  There  is  a  feeling  of  iiunger,  and  con- 
stipation is  usual.  Patients  may  live  for  years  with  a  gastric  fistula, 
but  if  unrelieved  they  usually  die  of  exhaustion  following  upon  mal- 
nutrition, constant  gastritis,  and  the  continued  local  worrj^  of  the 
fistula. 

The  treatment  consists  in  limiting  the  diet  to  the  simplest  of 
foods,  and  to  taking  care  that  the  fistula  and  the  parts  around  are 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  surgically  clean.  The  acute  gastritis  in 
these  cases  is  no  doubt  usually  a  septic  process.    The  skin  should  be 
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kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  constant  changing  of  absorbent  pads, 
and  is  protected  from  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  juice  by  an  oint- 
ment of  vaseline  or  lanoline  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Powdered 
Ijicarbonate  of  soda  is  also  used  in  the  absorbent  pads. 

Sometimes  the  escape  of  Huid  from  the  fistula  may  be  prevented 
V)y  tlie  pressui'e  of  a  pad,  but  it  is  not  often  that  this  can  be  borne. 
The  pressure  may  cause  more  irritation  to  the  skin,  and  may  even 
enlarge  the  opening. 

The  smallest  fistula;  may  close  after  repeated  applications  of  the 
actual  cautery,  but  the  large  ones  will  need  to  be  closed  by  a  plastic 
operation. 

This  has  been  carried  out  successfully  without  opening  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  the  walls  of  the  abnormal  orifice  having  been  freshened 
Ml  situ  and  then  brought  together  by  several  rows  of  buried  sutures. 
Very  usually  the  abdomen  will  have  to  be  opened,  the  tissues  around 
the  hole  in  the  stomach  cut  away,  and  the  gap  thus  produced  in  the 
viscus  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures  as  in  dealing  with  a  wound. 
The  opei-ation  is  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum 
around  the  opening  is  probably  occupied  by  dense  and  extensive 
adhesions,  and  then  a  precise  closure  in  the  serous  coat  of  the 
stomach  is  scarcely  possible. 

2.  Biliary  fistula. — In  this  variety  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  biliary  passages — as  a  rule,  the  gall  bladder — and  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

Biliary  fistulte  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  depend  upon 
gall  stones  (page  583). 

In  some  few  instances  tliey  have  followed  upon  gunshot  and 
other  wounds,  involvinir  the  eali  bladder  or  bile  ducts.  The  amount 
of  discharge  varies  greatly.  In  simple  cases  in  which  the  sinus  is 
small  there  may  be  only  a  trilling  escape  of  bile-stained  mucus  daily. 
In  instances  in  which  the  common  bile  duct  is  blocked,  all  the  bile 
produced  is  discharged  through  the  fistula.  Indeed,  the  chief 
element  in  the  })rognosis  in  these  conditions  is  the  state  of  the  main 
biliary  duct. 

The  cases  of  fistula  which  have  resulted  from  wound  of  the  gall 
bladder,  and  in  which  the  bile  ducts  were  patent,  have  generally 
closed  spontaneously.  In  the  treatment  of  this  variety  it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest,  to  keep  the  part  very  clean,  to 
maintain  some  degree  of  local  pressure,  and  to  protect  the  skin  with 
some  greasy  substance. 

Cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  bile  ducts  have  been  acciden- 
tally divided  have  also  done  well,  and  have  closed  spontaneously, 
there  being  no  obstruction  in  the  passage.  If  there  be  an  obstruc- 
tion, then  the  fistula  is  more  or  less  certainly  persistent.  If  the 
common  duct  be  blocked,  then  the  whole  of  the  bile  will  come 
through  the  fistula.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  this  condition 
exists  the  patient  does  not  of  necessity  waste,  nor  does  the  digestion 
become  impaired  if  the  fatty  elements  in  the  food  be  reduced,  but 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  fistula  is  intoleraljle.    In  a  case  of 
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complete  fistula  as  much  as  thirty  ounces  of  bile  may  escape  fi'om  the 
sinus  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Persisting  fistulse,  associated  with  obstruction  in  the  biliary 
passages,  must  be  dealt  with  by  one  or  other  of  the  measures  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  affections  of  the  gall  bladder  (page  585). 

In  one  very  admirably  reported  case  by  Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  a 
complete  fistula  Avas  practically  "  cured  "  by  cholecystenterostoray, 
the  flow  of  bile  being  once  more  returned  to  the  intestine. 

3.  FaEcal  fistula.  Varieties. — In  this  form  of  fistula  there  is 
communication  between  the  lumen  of  some  part  of  the  bowel  and 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  Through  the  abnormal  channel  and  openings 
thus  existing  more  or  less  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  may  escape. 
If  the  communication  with  the  bowel  be  through  a  small  orifice,  the 
term  fcbcal  fistula  is  commonly  used,  but  if  the  opening  be  very  large, 


Fig.  774.— Forms  of  Fa-cal  Fistula  :  a,  the  ^perou.   (From  Treves's  "  Operative  Surgery.") 

so  that  the  whole  of  the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  contents  is 
discharged  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  then  the  term  artificial  anus 
is  usually  employed.  The  fistula  is  met  with  under  many  con- 
ditions. 

(a)  The  bowel  may  be  closely  adherent  to  the  parietes,  and  a 
probe  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  skin  will  pass  directly  into 
the  gut.  Indeed,  when  the  opening  is  large  enough  the  mucous 
membrane  protrudes,  and  often  stands  out  beyond  the  level  of  the 
skin  as  a  prolapsed  part. 

(6)  The  bowel  in  which  tlie  fistulous  opening  exists  may  be 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  skin  02:)ening.  This  latter  aper- 
ture may  be  near  the  umbilicus,  while  the  bowel  involved  is  fixed 
deeply  in  the  pelvis.  In  such  case  a  sinuous  and  often  irregular 
channel  connects  the  internal  and  the  external  apertures,  or  the 
communication  between  the  bowel  and  the  cutaneous  sinus  may  take 
place  through  an  abscess  cavity  or  even  through  a  cyst ;  as,  for 
example,  when  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the  ovary  has  suppurated  and  has 
discharged  into  the  bowel  in  one  direction  and  through  the  skin  in 
another. 

((■)  In  the  nmjoiity  of  cases  of  frecal  fistula  there  is  onh"  one 
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external  opening.  There  may,  however,  be  many  openings  in  the 
skin,  all  discharging  intestinal  matter.  In  such  instances  the 
various  openings  are  connected  by  subcutaneous  or  subperitoneal 
passages  which  may  Jiave  been  produced  by  the  buiTowing  of  pus. 

{(/)  When  the  hole  in  the  Ijowel  is  small  there  is  seldom  much 
deflection  of  the  gut  at  the  point  of  the  fistula  (Fig.  774,  1).  When, 
however,  tliere  is  a  large  opening  in  tiie  bowel,  when  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut  has  been  destroyed  at 
the  involved  sj)ot,  and  when  the  bowel  in  question  is  provided  with 
a  mesentery  or  meso-colon,  there  is  generally  an  abrupt  bending  of 
the  intestinal  tube  at  the  site  of  the  artificial  anus  (Fig.  774,  2). 
The  bend  may  be  so  acute  that  the  opposed  walls  of  the  gut 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  opening  in  the  skin  form  a  kind 
of  diaphragm  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bowel.  This 
diaphragm  is  the  eperon  or  spur  (Fig.  774,  a).  It  serves,  when 
well  marked,  almost  completely  to  cover  over  the  orifice  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  bowel  and  so  to  cause  all  the  intestinal  contents  to 
be  discharged  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  When  it  is  less  marked  it 
gives  to  the  opening  into  the  bowel — when  seen  from  the  skin — the 
appearance  of  the  muzzle  of  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

(e)  Some  f;ecal  fistulas  ai-e  congenital,  such,  for  e.vample,  as  are 
met  with  at  the  timbilicus  in  the  case  of  a  persistent  vitello-intestinal 
duct  (page  001),  or  in  the  vagina  and  bladder  in  instances  of  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  rectum  (page  743). 

(J)  As  a  result  of  disease  a  fistulous  communication  may  be 
formed  between  one  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  another  as,  for 
example,  between  the  ileum  and  the  rectum.  A  fistula  dtie  to  like 
causes  may  connect  the  bowel  and  the  bladder.  This  variety  is  dealt 
with  at  the  end  of  the  present  section  (page  599).  The  fistuke 
which  may  coiniect  the  rectum  and  vagina,  etc.,  and  which  result 
mainly  from  damage  leceived  during  parturition,  are  not  considered 
in  this  place. 

The  causes  of  frecal  fistula  are  very  numei'ous.  In  some  instances, 
as  already  noticed,  they  are  congenital.  Many  fi.stulai  are  due  to 
injury,  to  stabs,  to  gunshot  wounds,  and  to  surgical  operations.  Not 
a  tew  follow  ulcerative  processes  in  the  bowel,  as  seen  in  some  rare 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  of  impacted  foreign  bodies  {see  Fig.  782), 
in  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  bowel,  and  very  often  as  a  final  result 
of  perityphlitis.  Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  bowel  and  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  are  also  common  causes  of  fascal  hstula.  Almost 
any  intra-peritoneal  abscess  may  open  into  the  bowel  in  one  direction 
and  through  the  skin  in  another. 

Many  instances  of  ftecal  fistula  depend  upon  gangrene  of  the 
bowel  after  strangulated  hernia. 

Tlie  symptoms  will  obviously  depend  mainly  upon  the  size  of 
the  opening  and  its  position  in  the  bowel.  A  very  small  fajcal 
fistula  in  any  part  of  the  intestine  may  exist  for  years  without 
causing  the  patient  any  real  harm.  A  large  ftecal  fistula  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  soon  leads  to  death  from  marasmus. 
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A  like  opening  into  the  ileum  will,  sooner  or  latei-,  lead  to  the  same 
result.  An  artificial  anus  in  the  colon,  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  it,  may  exist  for  years  and  cause  no  disturbance  to  the  general 
health.  When  the  false  anus  is  high  up  in  the  bowel  the  dischai'ge 
is  fluid,  is  irritating,  and  is  escaping  almost  constantly.  The  skin 
becomes  sore  and  raw,  and  even  ulcerated,  and  the  distress  to  the 
patient  is  very  considerable.  When  the  sinus  is  lower  down  in  the 
colon  the  discharge  is  solid  or  semi-solid,  is  not  markedly  irritating 
to  the  skin,  and  is  discharged  at  intervals.  With  reasonable  atten- 
tion an  artificial  anus  in  the  colon  may  give  but  little  trouble. 
An  artificial  anus  in  the  colon  is  very  apt  to  be  associated  with  prolapse 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  part  prolapsed  may  be  several  inches, 
or  even  a  foot  in  length,  and  may  occasion  considerable  distress.  In 
the  more  marked  cases  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane  has  to  be 
removed. 

The  constant  escape  of  flatus  from  a  fjecal  fistula  is  a  cause  of 
great  distress  to  the  patient,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  more  troublesome 
in  the  colic  than  in  the  enteric  fistulie. 

Treatment. — Fsecal  listulae  dependent  upon  cancer  of  the  bowel 
call  for  no  special  treatment.  Fistulie  due  to  tuberculous  peritonitis 
had  better  be  treated  by  expectant  measures.  The  sinus  is  often 
found  to  be  of  great  length  and  very  tortuous,  and  there  may  be  two 
or  more  openings  into  the  bowel.  Attempts  to  close  these  fistulse  by 
operation  have  (especially  in  the  case  of  young  children)  met  with 
the  most  discouraging  results. 

Many  small  faecal  fistuhe  due  to  injury  heal  spontaneously  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fistuhe  following  abscess 
around  the  cfecum,  and  due  to  a  perforation  in  the  appendix  or  in 
the  caput  coli.  These  fistulse  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  close  by 
operation,  especially  when  the  ciecum  is  involved.  In  many  cases 
all  operative  measures  have  failed,  and  not  a  few  lives  have  been 
lost.  The  removal  of  the  partly-destroyed  appendix  will  lead  to  the 
healing  of  some.  On  the  other  hand,  tliese  sinuses  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  spontaneous  healing,  and  may  close  after  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  and  after  many  relapses. 

The  general  treatment  of  fsecal  fistula  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
case  due  to  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  the  opening  is  in  the 
ileum. 

The  diet  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  should  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  leave  little  debris  in  the  bowel.  The  digestion  should 
be  attended  to.  Intestinal  antiseptics  should  be  used  ;  the  most 
efficacious  of  these  is  salol,  gr.  x,  in  powder,  twice  a  day. 

A  very  irritating  discharge  will  often  become  comparatively 
bland  under  the  influence  of  salol. 

It  will  be  found  also  that  the  matter  escaping  from  the  fistula 
varies  in  its  irritating  properties  from  time  to  time,  and  is  influenced 
by  diet  and  the  general  state  of  the  health. 

Much  can  be  done  to  keep  the  skin  from  being  unduly  inflamed 
by  frequent  dressing,  by  keeping  the  parts  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
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by  protecting-  tlie  skin  with  a  covering  of  boric  acid  ointment,  or 
of  lanoline  and  liazeline.  Patients  and  nurses  often  manufacture 
ingenious  aprons  for  the  sinus  out  of  guttapercha  tissue.  They 
afford  some  protection. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is,  indeed,  the  great  element  in  securing 
any  degree  of  comfort  to  the  patient. 

Now  and  then  a  f;ecal  sinus,  resulting  from  strangulated  hernia, 
closes  spontaneously,  more  particularly  in  the  femoral  region.  The 
larger  openings  must  be  closed  Ijy  operation.  The  nuiin  bar  to  the 
closing  of  the  sinus  is  the  diaphragm  or  ejieron. 

In  a  few  instances  tliis  fold,  when  slight,  has  been  caused  to 
disappear  by  introducing  a  rubber  tube  (properly  secured)  into  the 
ends  of  the  bowel.  The  tube  tending  always  to  become  straight,  in 
time  may  overcome  the  bend  or  kink  in  the  bowel.  Following  this 
simple  measure,  two  courses  are  open  : 

(1)  The  use  of  an  enterotome.  The  instrument  usually  employed 
is  a  modification  of  that  invented  by  Dupuytren.  A  blade  is  intro- 
duced into  each  end  of  the  bowel,  and  the  two  blades  are  then 
screwed  together,  crushing  the  t^peron  between  them.  When,  in 
the  course  of  timii,  the  instrument  becomes  detached  there  is  found 
— in  the  successful  cases — a  large  and  direct  passage  Ijetween  the 
two  ends  of  the  bowel.  The  skin  opening  may  now  be  closed  by 
a  plastic  operation,  or  may  be  left  to  heal  up  spontaneously. 

(2)  The  resection  of  the  involved  part  of  the  bowel.  The  two 
ends  are  isolated,  as  much  as  is  necessary  is  removed  from  each 
end,  and  the  freshened  surfaces  are  united  by  a  double  row  of 
sutures.  Some  surgeons  employ  bone  or  rubber  plates,  buttons,  or 
Ijobbins  for  this  operation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  cases  of  fiecal  fistula  needing 
operation  call  for  so  extensive  a  measure  as  that  just  detailed.  Resec- 
tion is  needed  for  the  extreme  cases  where  the  aperture  is  large,  or 
the  loss  of  bowel  wall  great.  In  the  smaller  fistuhe  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  excise  all  the  parts  immediately  concerned  in  the  fistula. 
An  elliptical  piece  is  x'emoved  from  the  bowel,  and  the  gaj)  so  pro- 
duced is  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures.  Tlie  fi'esliened  edges 
of  the  gap  in  the  skin  are  then  brought  together. 

A  comparison  of  Dupuytren's  operatioji  by  means  of  the  en- 
terotome with  the  operation  of  resection  of  the  gut  for  ftecal  fistula 
gives  the  following  results  :  — 

Eighty-four  cases  of  Dupuytren's  operation  have  been  collected. 
The  mortality  was  8 '5  per  cent.  ;  the  cure  was  complete  in  fifty 
cases.    Of  the  remainder  there  was  improvement  in  twenty-six. 

Makins  has  collected  thirty-nine  cases  of  enterectomy  for  arti- 
ficial anus.  The  mortality  was  38 •■i  per  cent.  Three  of  those  who 
recovered  were  not  improved.  In  spite  of  these  figures  the  latter 
0])eration  will  no  doubt  be  the  operation  of  the  future.  The 
mortality  of  resection  operations  for  fistula  is  declining :  and  as 
methods  are  more  perfected,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  substantial 
improveuient  upon  the  above  results. 
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Vesico-intestinal  fistulse. — In  these  cases  there  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  bladder  and  some  part  of  the  bowel,  so  that 
flatus  and  fpeces  are  passed  by  the  urethra.  Mr.  Harrison  Cripps 
has  collected  sixty-three  examples  of  this  trouble.  In  twenty-five 
of  the  cases  the  fistula  was  in  the  rectum,  in  fifteen  in  the  colon,  in 
twelve  in  the  small  intestine,  in  five  in  the  colon  and  small  intestine, 
and  in  six  cases  its  position  in  the  gut  was  not  ascertained. 

The  causes  of  the  fistula  in  the  sixty-three  cases  are  thus 
arranged :  in  two  instances  there  was  an  injury  involving  both 
bladder  and  rectum  ;  in  nine  cases  the  communication  was  due 
to  cancer ;  in  forty-five  instances — i.e.  in  over  70  per  cent. — the 
fistula  was  due  to  abscess  or  simple  ulceration.  Many  of  these 
abscesses  were  due  to  localised  forms  of  peritonitis.  In  the  re- 
maining seven  cases  out  of  the  sixty-three  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  not  discovered.  The  affection  is  twice  as  common  in  men  as 
in  women,  and  the  majority  of  the  patients  have  been  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  youngest  patient  was  twenty-seven,  the  oldest 
seventy-nine. 

The  symptoms  may  begin  with  a  history  of  bowel  disorder  or 
of  peritonitis,  or  of  abscess  deep  down  in  the  pelvic  region.  In  some 
instances  escape  of  flatus  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease.  The 
flatus  usually  escapes  with  the  urine,  often  with  a  great  rush. 
When  fa;cal  matter  begins  to  enter  the  bladder,  the  patient's 
severest  troubles  commence.  There  may  be  most  agonising  pain 
and  a  distressing  degree  of  cystitis.  The  urethra  may  be  blocked 
with  fsecal  matter.  In  the  cases  of  cancer  there  is  hreinorrhage 
from  the  bladder,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  seen  this  has 
been  alarming  in  amount.  Now  and  then  a  case  is  met  with  in 
which  the  patient  suffers  comparatively  little  distress  from  the 
fistula,  which  will  often  close  for  a  while  and  open  again. 

It  is  strange  that  in  these  cases  of  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  urine 
is  very  seldom  passed  by  the  bowel,  or  at  least  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  instances  that  symptom  has  not  been  noticed.  In  the  female 
subject  the  urethra  can  be  dilated  and  the  fistula  inspected. 

The  prognosis  is  very  bad.  In  the  majority  of  the  collected 
cases  the  patient  lived  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  appearance 
of  the  fistula.  Some  died  in  a  few  months.  The  .symptoms  are 
less  severe  and  the  prognosis  less  bad  in  women  as  compared  with  men. 

The  treatment  consists  in  allaying  pain  by  morphia,  in  keeping 
the  bowels  acting,  in  insisting  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  as  little 
debris  as  possible  in  the  bowel,  and  in  frequently  washing  out 
the  bladder.    Beyond  this  there  is  little  to  be  done. 

Nussbaum  has  closed  a  fistula  of  this  kind  by  a  double  suturing 
of  the  bladder  and  bowel ;  but  the  cases  suited  for  this  formidable 
measure  are  few.  In  many  instances  it  would  be  impossible. 
Colotomy  has  given  relief  in  some  cases  in  which  the  fistula  was 
situated  low  down  in  the  colon,  all  the  contents  of  the  bowel  being 
made  to  pass  by  the  artificial  opening. 

Suprapubic  cystotomy  is  not  likely  to  be  of  service. 
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Umbilical  fistulse. — The  following  fistulje  are  met  with  at  the 
uuibilicus.  Some  are  congenital,  some  are  acquired:  (1)  vitelline 
duct  tistula,  (2)  urachal  fistula,  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  frecal,  biliary,  and 
purulent  tistulft'.  The  first  two  named  depend  upon  congenital 
defects. 

1,  Viteliiiic  sliBfJ  listisia.— The  omplialo-mesenteric  or  vitel- 
line duct  may  persist  in  part,  as  a  tube  passing  from  the  lower  ileum 
to  the  umbilicus.  This  tube  has — when  it  exists — the  structure  of 
intestine.  The  amount  of  discharge  fi'om  the  fistula  will  vary  with 
its  lumen.  When  large  a  considerable  quantity  may  escape.  As  a 
rule  the  tube  is  small,  and  the  discharge  is  merely  a  little  faeces- 
stained  mucus.  The  intestinal  segment  of  the  persisting  duct  may 
be  ol)literated  :  in  which  case  there  may  be  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional bead  of  mucus  noticed  at  the  umbilical  orifice. 

The  duct  may  extend  as  a  patent  tube  for  some  distance  into 
the  cord,  and  may  be  divided  when  the  cord  is  divided.  The  fistula, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  show  itself  until  some  time  after  birtli. 
The  umbilical  cicatrix  becomes  sound  and  firm.  Then  there  are  signs  of 
swelling  and  ultimately  of  suppuration  beneath  it.  The  pus  escapes 
and  a  mucoid  or  frecal  discharge  follows.  In  such  case  the  tube  has 
lacked  an  opening  at  the  umbilicus,  but  has  been  patent  beyond, 
although  not  of  necessity  as  far  as  the  intestine.  The  orifice  of 
the  fistula  is  usually  marked  by  a  papilla-like  mass  of  granulations. 

When  the  tube  is  very  small,  and  when  the  umbilical  segment  is 
alone  patent,  it  may  escape  notice  as  a  fistula. 

2.  Uraclial  fisttiBa. — This  is  not  so  common  as  the  variety  just 
described.  When  it  exists,  it  depends  upon  a  jmtent  urachus.  This 
tube  may  have  so  large  a  lumen  as  to  form  a  free  communication 
with  the  bladder,  and  to  allow  of  a  copious  escape  of  urine.  In 
some  instances  the  patent  urachus  has  been  associated  with  some 
congenital  narrowing  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  tube  may  be 
very  minute  and  patent  for  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
umbilicus. 

When  the  fistula  is  large,  the  mucous  memlirane  lining  the 
urachus  may  jjrotrude  at  the  navel  and  form  a  prominent  tumour. 
This  condition  is  sometimes  associated  with  congenital  umbilical 
hernia.  The  fistula  may  open  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup-like  depiession,  or  thei'e  may  be  more 
openings  than  one.  The  sinus  may  become  evident  at  birth, 
or  not  appear  until  some  time  elapses,  when  an  abscess  Ir-atls  to  its 
demonstration,  as  in  the  vitelline  duct  fistuhe.  The  patent  urachus 
may  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic  catarrh.  Urinary  concretions 
have  formed  in  it.    {See  also  Article  LI.) 

Treatment. — The  two  forms  of  congenital  fistula  just  described 
may  undergo  spontaneous  closure.  The  larger  varieties  may  form 
a  necessary  exit  for  pus,  mucus,  urine,  or  f»cal  matter.    Some  of 
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the  least  significant  will  close  after  one  or  more  applications  of  the 
actual  cautery.  If  the  sinus  do  not  reach  the  viscus,  and  yet  be 
patent  for  some  way  within  the  abdomen,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  excise  it.  If  the  cutaneous  orifice  be  closed,  the  little 
tube  soon  becomes  distended  with  mucus  or  muco-pus.  and  after 
causing  much  trouble  the  sinus  forms  .again.  The  largest  fistulte 
which  communicate  freely  with  the  bladder  or  ileum  may  be  closed 
by  a  plastic  operation,  but  the  tube  so  closed  is  very  apt  to  cause 
trouble  at  a  later  ])eriod.    Some  cases  have  proved  almost  incurable. 

3.  Faecal  fistula. — A  fsecal  discharge  at  the  umbilicus  may 
depend  upon  a  patent  vitelline  duct,  or  upon  a  communication 
eflTected  with  the  bowel  as  a  result  of  some  suppuration  or  malignant 
disease.  The  most  common  causes  of  the  acquired  forms  are  tuber- 
culous ulcer  of  the  bowel  and  tuberculous  suppurative  peritonitis. 
A  few  of  these  fistulse  result  from  injured  or  gangrenous  umbilical 
hernije.  Epithelioma  of  the  bowel  may  lead  to  fsecal  fistula  at  the 
umbilicus. 

The  treatment  of  the  patent  vitelline  duct  has  been  just  alluded 
to.  Fistula  due  to  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  most  difiicult  to  close. 
Many  clo.se  spontaneously ;  some  will  heal  after  they  have  been 
dilated,  scraped,  and  drained.  The  majority  lead  into  very  long, 
complex,  and  tortuous  passages,  and  the  closure  of  such  a  fistula  by 
operation  is  next  to  impossible  (page  598). 

The  fistulse  due  to  cancer  are,  of  course,  not  adapted  for  any 
operative  measures. 

4.  Biliary  fistula. — The  distended  gall  bladder  may  reach  to 
the  umbilicus,  may  contract  adhesions  in  that  situation,  and  dis- 
charge there.  The  disposition  of  such  fistula;  has  been  already 
considered  (page  595). 

5.  Purulent  fistula.— Certain  of  these  depend  upon  suppura- 
tion in  congenital  fistulje,  the  visceral  terminations  of  which  are 
closed  (e.g.  urachal  abscess).  Some  are  due  to  suppuration  in  vitelline 
or  urachal  cysts ;  others  depend  upon  suppurative  jaeritonitis,  which 
is  nearly  always  of  tuberculous  origin.  A  few  have  been  due  to  sup- 
puration extending  from  br-oken-down  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  the  general  principles 
which  guide  the  management  of  ordinary  sinuses. 

Tumours  of  the  umbilicus,  li^raclial  cysts.— These  are 
due  to  imperfect  obliteration  of  the  urachus,  the  f(vtal  tube  being- 
closed  at  both  ends.  The  cysts  that  result  have  walls  composed  of 
muscular  tissue  like  that  of  the  bladder,  and  have  a  lining  of  mucous 
membrane.  There  may  be  one  cyst  or  a  string  of  cysts  ;  they  are 
usually  small.  They  may,  however,  attain  considerable  size,  and 
appear  as  lai'ge  tumours  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia.  In  one  recorded  case  the  cyst  contained  ten  pints  of 
fluid.  They  may  give  rise  to  much  confusion  when  met  with  during 
the  progress  of  an  abdominal  section. 

They  may  suppurate  and  cause  one  foi-m  of  urachal  abscess.  The 
only  treatment  is  by  excLsion.    (S''e  also  Article  LI.) 
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Yitelliiie  cysts.— These,  like  those  just  alluded  to,  depend 
upon  a  like  imperfect  obliteration  of  tlie  vitello-intestinal  duct. 

The  wall  resembles  that  of  the  bowel,  and  the  cyst  is  lined  with 
mucous  membrane  like  that  of  the  gut,  and  exhibits  villi  and  gland 
follicles.  These  cysts  are  usually  small.  They  may  project  in- 
ternally or  externally.  When  the  latter  condition  obtains,  they 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  hei-nial  sac. 

The  contents  are  mucoid  and  slimy,  and  sometimes  chocolate- 
coloured.  There  may  be  a  minute  point  of  exit  in  the  cyst  wall. 
They  may  suppurate. 

The  treatment,  wlien  possible,  is  by  excision. 

Vitelline  tliict  tiiBiioiii-. — Now  and  then  a  soft  red  velvety 
and  solid  tumour  is  noticed  at  the  umbilicus  of  an  infant.  It  will 
vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  cherry.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
a  red  currant.  It  may  be  sessile  or  pedunculated.  It  is  composed 
of  mucous  membrane  like  that  of  the  bowel,  provided  with  intestinal 
glands,  and  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue, 
of  unstriated  muscle  fibre,  and  inflammatory  material.  These  tumours 
originate  from  the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct.  They 
are  easily  treated  by  removal. 

'■'Masses  of  granulatioiis  "  are  described  as  common  at  the  umbi- 
licus in  infants.  Many  of  these  little  red  projections  are  vitelline 
duct  tumours,  and  others  are  associated  with  minute  imperfections  in 
the  vitelline  duct  or  ixrachus.  Possibly  a  few  may  be  simple 
inflammatory  granulations.    If  snipped  off  they  do  not  retui'n. 

Other  affections  of  the  umbilicus. — Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  uudjilical  hernia,  sarcoma,  epithelioma,  warts,  syphilitic 
condylomata,  and  eczema. 

PERITONITIS. 

The  term  peritonitis  is  applied  to  an  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  covers  more  or 
less  completely  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  peritoneum. — (1)  Its  surface  is 

very  considei-able  and  is  probably,  as  Wegner  states,  as  great  as  that 
represented  by  the  whole  integument  of  the  body. 

(2)  The  membrane  possesses  remarkable  powers  of  absorption,  as 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  milk,  blood,  peptones,  etc.,  are  taken 
up.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  an  amount  equal  to  from 
3  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight.  It  is  noticed  that  septic  intoxi- 
cation occurs  quicker  in  peritoneal  infection  than  in  any  other. 
Dirt,  pus,  and  fa>cal  matter  are  more  dangerous  to  life  when  intro- 
duced into  the  peritoneal  sac  that  when  brought  into  contact  with 
any  other  like  cavity. 

(3)  The  peritoneum  ofl'ers  a  limited  resistance  to  septic  organisms 
and  their  products.  Experiments  upon  animals  and  clinical  ex- 
perience in  man  show  that  it  can  safely  dispose  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  septic  gerxiis. 
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(4)  No  tissue  in  the  body  provides  more  favourable  conditions 
for  healing  than  does  the  peritoneum. 

(5)  The  pei'itoneuTO  does  not  show  the  same  degree  of  vulnerability 
in  all  parts,  nor  are  all  portions  of  it  alike  in  the  manner  in  which 
certain  lesions  are  responded  to. 

The  part  which  is  apparently  most  sensitive  to  infection,  and 
which  is  most  prone  to  I'apidly-spreading  and  diflused  inflammation, 
is  that  which  covers  tlie  small  intestine. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  has  not  so  high  a  degree  of  susceptibility, 
and  is  not  so  apt  to  assume  the  diffuse  and  low  form  of  inflammation. 

The  morbid  changes  in  peritonitis  are  more  marked  and  more 
advanced  on  the  visceral  layers  and  omentum  than  upon  the  parietal 
part  of  the  membrane,  and  this  circumstance  is  not  always  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  point  of  origin  of  the  trouble. 

(6)  The  peritoneum  is  possessed  of  great  sensitiveness,  a  matter 
of  moment  in  the  production  of  shock.  This  sensibility  appears  to 
be  dulled  or  lost  when  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  becomes 
inflamed  and  covered  with  lymph.  The  irritant  which,  of  all  others, 
appears  to  aftect  the  peritoneum  the  most  acutely  is  that  represented 
by  the  invasion  of  the  surface  by  certain  bacteria  or  their  products. 

Tlse  abfloniiiial  nerve  i«iU|>ply. — The  general  arrangement 
of  the  nerve  supply  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  is  peculiar.  The  skin  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  abdomen,  over  that  part  at  least  beneath  which  lie  the  chief 
viscera,  is  supjjlied  by  the  lower  seven  dorsal  or  intercostal  nerves. 

The  same  nerves  supply  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  namely,  the 
rectus,  the  two  oblique  muscles,  and  the  transversalis. 

More  than  that,  these  identical  nerves  by  their  branches  to 
the  splanchnics  take  a  most  important  part  in  the  nerve  supply 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  of  the  peritoneum. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  particular  spinal  nerves 
are  concerned  in  the  movements  of  respiration,  since  they  supply  the 
lower  series  of  intercostal  muscles. 

It  thus  happens  that  an  arrangement  exists  for  the  most  rapid 
possible  conduction  of  reflex  impulses.  A  cold  hand  is  laid  upon 
the  abdomen,  or  a  blow  upon  the  pai-t  is  threatened,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  wall  become  rigid  in  a  moment ;  or  it  may  be  that  there 
is  some  sudden  lesion  of  the  peritoneum  or  of  one  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  at  once  the  muscles  of  the  belly  wall  contract,  and  a 
more  or  less  marked  liyperiesthesia  of  the  skin  develops,  and  there  is 
thus  provided,  by  the  tender  integument  and  by  the  rigid  muscles, 
that  protection  and  that  securing  of  rest  which  are  the  flrst  elements 
in  the  natural  ti-eatment  of  a  damaged  part. 

That  pain  which  the  patient  feels  to  be  actually  situated  within 
the  abdomen  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  is  not  as  a  rule  to  be  localised 
at  first,  but  is  commonly  refei-red  to  the  great  abdominal  nerve 
centres.  In  the  early  stages  of  strangulated  hernia  or  of  peri- 
typhlitis, for  example,  the  patient  very  often  refers  the  pain  to  the 
region  above  the  umbilicus,  and  will  sometimes  place  his  hand  over 
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the  site  of  the  solar  or  superior  mesenteric  plexus.  As  symptoms 
progress  the  localisation  of  the  pain  becomes  usually  more  precise, 
assuming  that  the  trouble  still  remains,  in  great  part,  local. 

PeritoiK^al  shock.  Pet'itoiiisin. — Certain  symptoms  wliich 
are  collectively  known  as  the  phenomena  of  shock,  mark,  almost 
without  exception,  the  clinical  Ijeginnings  of  those  cases  of  peritonitis 
which  are  abrupt  in  their  onset,  or  acute,  or  even  subacute  in  their 
course.  These  symptoms  are  evidenth^  entirely  due  to  an  im- 
pression upon  the  nervous  system,  and  are  independent  of  in- 
flammation on  the  one  hand  or  of  sejotic  intoxication  on  tlie 
other.  Certain  experiments  by  Reynier  and  Richel  may  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrative  of  this  statement.  They  injected  boiling 
water  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabl>it.  The  phenomena  of 
shock  were  at  once  produced,  the  temperature  sank  to  29°  C.  and 
the  animal  died,  collapsed,  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  more 
extensive  the  scald  the  more  marked  was  the  shock.  In  no 
case  was  any  peritonitis  produced. 

In  the  human  subject  the  shock  attending  a  severe  peritoneal 
lesion  may  prove  fatal,  and  the  patient  may  die  with  evidence  of  no 
important  disturbance  other  than  that  wrought  directly  through  the 
great  nerve  centres. 

The  signs  of  sudden  and  grave  disturbance  of  the  peritoneum 
are  pain,  profound  exhaustion,  a  distressful  anxiety,  pallor,  a 
small,  soft,  quick  pulse,  cold  extremities,  shallow  respiration  and 
vomiting.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  symptoms  are,  in 
some  degree,  common  to  all  cases  in  which  thei'e  has  been  a  rude 
and  abrupt  impression  made  upon  the  nerve  centres  within  the 
abdomen.  It  maj'  almost  be  said  that  all  quite  acute  troubles  within 
the  abdomen  commence  with  the  same  train  of  symptoms.  Until 
some  hours  have  elapsed  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a 
sudden  abdominal  crisis  is  due  to  the  perfoi'ation  of  a  vermiform 
appendix,  or  to  the  bursting  of  a  pyo-salpinx,  or  to  tlie  .strangulatioii 
of  a  loop  of  intestine,  or  to  the  passage  of  a  gall  stone.  The 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst  lias  led  to  symptoms 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  perityphlitis,  a  sudden  peritoneal 
hfemorrhage  has  been  confused  with  intestinal  obstruction,  and  the 
rupture  of  a  hydatid  cyst  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  perfoi-ation  of  the 
intestine.  To  these  common  phenomena  of  a  crisis  within  the 
abdomen  Giibler  has  applied  the  convenient  term  oi  peritonism. 

Morbid  anatomy  of  peritonitis. — The  morbid  changes  in 
peritonitis  ditier  in  no  essential  from  those  which  mark  the  inflam- 
matory process  in  other  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura  or  the 
synovial  sacs. 

In  the  early  stage  there  is  increased  vascularisntion  as  shown  hj 
more  or  less  difl'used  capillary  injection.  The  parts  affected  become 
reddened,  and  now  and  then  this  reddening  is  intense.  It  is  apt  to 
be  irregularly  distributed,  and  on  the  intestines  is  very  prone  to 
follow  the  lines  where  the  various  coils  of  bowel  touch  one  anothei'. 
Sometimes  the  injection  is  especially  marked  along  two  lines  which 
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are  not  far  apart,  which  are  in  the  long  axis  of  the  ]>owel  and 
parallel  with  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 

The  inflammatory  exudation  varies  considerably,  both  in  character 
and  amount.  It  may  take  the  forni — and  this  is  nsual  in  the  early 
stages — of  a  plastic  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  This 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  cause  the  peritoneum  to  be  merely  dull  and 
lustreless,  and  to  feel  sticky  to  the  fingers  when  handled. 

If  the  plastic  lymph  be  more  extensive  in  amount  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  coating  or  layer  of  yellowish-grey  colour.  This  is  at  first 
very  soft  and  easily  separable,  but  later  it  becomes  firmer  and 
more  adherent,  and  is  added  to  until  it  may  attain  a  considerable 
thickness.  This  exudation  is  seldom  evenly  distributed.  It  may 
appear  in  patches,  or  even  in  fiakes.  It  is  commonly  most  uniform 
and  thickest  along  the  lines  of  contact  between  adjacent  coils  of 
bowel.  It  mats  the  intestines  together  and  covers  over  the  solid 
viscera.  Over  these  organs  it  may  attain  a  considerable  depth. 
With  this  fibi-inous  exudation  there  may  be  some  serous  fiuid 
associated,  but  it  is  usually  small  in  amount.  To  these  appearances 
is  given  the  name  of  plastic  or  adhesive  peritonitis.  If  the 
patient  recover,  the  lymph  becomes  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  what 
remains  organises,  forming  adhesions  of  varying  length,  extent, 
and  density. 

In  other  cases  of  peritonitis  the  amount  of  the  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion is  slight,  while  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  serous 
effusion.  This  is  usually  rendered  turbid  and  of  a  milky  or  greenish- 
yellow  colour  by  flakes  and  fragments  of  lymph  which  float  in  it. 
To  this  form  the  name  of  sero-librinoiis  or  sero-piii'iileut 
peritonitis  is  given.  In  some  chronic  cases  the  effusion  may  be 
quite  .serous  and  not  unlike  ascitic  fluid — serous  peritonitis. 
If  recovery  follow,  the  exudation  is  absorbed  more  or  less  completely, 
a  few  adhesions — which  are  mostly  flimsy — developing. 

In  another  grade  of  peritonitis  the  exudation  is  distinctly 
purulent.  When  the  effusion  is  encysted  it  may  have  all  the 
character  of  pus.  More  usually  it  appears  as  a  watery  purulent 
fluid  of  a  yellowish-grey  or  greenish  colour,  which  is  markedly 
offensive.  This  effusion  may  be  more  or  less  stained  with  blood 
]ngment.  To  the  condition  thus  described  the  name  of  purulent 
peritonitis  is  given. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  the  effu.sion  has  been  gelatinous  or  colloid 
in  character. 

In  all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  sub-peritoneal 
tissues.  The  intestines  are  greatly  distended  with  gas,  and  their 
walls  are  infiltrated  and  softened. 

Foetid  gas  may  be  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  either  from 
decomposition  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  or,  as  is  more  usual, 
from  perforation  of  the  bowel. 

Peritonitis  may  be  more  or  less  general  or  diffused,  or  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  local  or  circumscribed.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  inflammatory  focus  is  shut  off  from  the  general 
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peritoneal  cavity  by  means  of  adhesions,  and  in  the  formation  of  this 
protective  barrier  the  great  omentum  often  takes  an  important 
part.  Examples  of  local  peritonitis  are  atlbrded  by  perityphlitis, 
pelvic  peritonitis,  and  certain  forms  of  subjDhrenic  peritonitis. 

The  description  given  above  applies  especially  to  acute  peritonitis. 
When  the  trouble  is  clironic  the  same  general  clianges  are  to  be 
observed.  The  adhesions  are  thicker,  more  numerous,  and  more 
dense  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  some  instances  there  may  be  con- 
siderable tracts  of  fibrous  thickening  wliich  involve  the  membrane, 
and  mat  the  tissues  and  viscera  together  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  The  whole  omentum  may  be  represented  by  one  confused 
hardened  mass.  Many  loculi  containing  inflammatory  effusions  are 
often  found  here  and  tliere.  The  involved  membrane  may  be  more 
or  less  deeply  pigmented.  The  effusion  may  be  serous,  sero-purulent, 
or  purulent. 

Une  form  of  chronic  peritonitis — that  known  as  tiilJei'fiiloiis 
poi-itoiiitis — is  dealt  with  on  page  619. 

Peritonitis  may — as  an  accident — complicate  malignant  disease 
when  it  invades  the  serous  membrane,  but  tliere  is  no  such  affection 
as  "  cancerous  peritonitis." 

The  causes  of  peritonitis. — It  has  become  evident  that  peri- 
tonitis depends  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  infective  pro- 
cesses, and  that  these  agencies  are  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  every  form  of  the  disease. 

In  dealing  with  any  classification  in  which  an  infective  process 
is  the  main  elemeirt  there  are  many  general  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  dose  of  the  poison, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  soil  into  which  it  is  introduced. 
The  dose  must  obviously  be  liable  to  considerable  variations,  not 
only  in  amount  but  also  in  virulence,  while  the  conditions  offered 
for  growth  by  the  inoculated  body  must  differ  to  even  a  wider  and 
more  complex  extent. 

The  resistance  of  the  individual  to  tlie  growth  of  septic  organisms 
is  influenced  by  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  the  value  of  which  is 
scai'cely  susceptible  of  being  formulated.  There  are  the  factors  of 
age  and  of  health,  and  of  such  unfavourable  affections  as  Bright's 
disease,  diabetes,  and  alcoholism.  There  are  local  conditions  which 
lend  themselves  to  the  more  ready  cultivation  of  germs,  such  as 
extensive  damage  to  the  peritoneum,  and  extensive  interference  with 
its  functions  of  absorption — or,  at  least,  with  that  ill-understood 
power  it  possesses  of  dealing  witli  noxious  micro-organism.s.  There 
are  the  presence  of  ascites,  and  the  co-existence  of  extravasations  of 
blood,  bile,  or  intestinal  matter  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  is, 
finally,  the  entirely  undefined  peculiarity  of  the  individual  wliich 
alone  appears  to  render  one  man  susceptible  and  another  com- 
paratively exempt. 

The  following  classification  of  peritonitis  according  to  its 
causes  appears  to  be  justified  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 
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The  three  chief  forms  are  placed  in  the  order  of  the  frequency 
witli  which  they  occur  : — 

1.  Peritonitis  due  to  infection  from  the  intestine. 

2.  Peritonitis  due  to  infection  from  without. 

3.  Tuberculous  peritonitis. 

4.  Peritonitis  of  doubtful  origin. 

(1)  Peritonitis  due  to  infection  from  tlie  intestine.— 

Under  this  heading  are  included  most  cases  of  peritonitis  associated 
with  hernia,  with  intestinal  obstruction,  and  with  perforation  ;  peri- 
tonitis due  to  any  form  of  ulceration  of  the  bowel  ;  to  enteritis  ;  to 
cancerous  growths  of  the  gut,  and  to  troubles  in  the  appendix. 
There  will  also  be  included  peritonitis  due  to  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  biliary  canals,  and  some  forms  of  peritonitis  following  upon 
operation. 

The  micro-organism  which  is  usually  found  associated  with  these 
different  forms  of  peritonitis  is  the  bacternim  coli  commune.  [See 
p.  40,  Vol  I.). 

The  bacterium  coli  commune  exists  normally  in  the  human 
body,  and  is  found  in  individuals  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  present  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  the  bowel.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  numerous  in  the  duodenum 
and  in  the  colon,  and  has  been  found  in  the  bile-passages. 

It  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  constant  of  the  bacteria 
found  normally  in  the  human  body. 

This  bacterium  has  an  important  peculiarity  in  that  it  appears 
to  vary  in  virulence.  So  far  as  experiments  upon  animals  are  of 
value  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  harmless  when  taken  from  the 
normal  intestine.  A  culture  of  the  bacillus  so  obtained  has  no 
effect  when  injected  into  the  peritoneum  of  animals. 

If,  however,  the  bowel  become  the  seat  of  certain  diseased  con- 
ditions (or  it  may  almost  be  said  of  any  diseased  condition),  then  the 
bacillvis  becomes  at  once  virulent. 

Virulence  has  been  found  to  be  developed  in  cases  in  which  the 
bowel  was  obstructed,  strangulated  or  inflamed,  in  venous  con- 
gestion of  the  gut,  in  oedema  of  the  bowel  wall,  in  diarrhoea,  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  cliolera. 

It  also  appears  to  develop  qualities  for  evil  in  instances  of 
advanced  constipation. 

When  the  intestine  is  healthy,  the  bacterium  coli  commune  has 
little  disposition  to  escape  through  the  gut  wall  or  to  invade  the 
tissues  of  the  body  after  death.  If,  however,  the  intestine  be 
damaged  or  diseased,  then  the  bacterium  shows  an  active  inclina- 
tion to  penetrate  through  the  bowel  wall,  and  is  usually  found  to 
have  invaded  the  tissues  after  death. 

The  effect  of  injecting  a  culture  of  the  virulent  colon  bacillus  into 
the  peritoneum  of  animals  varies — other  things  being  equal — 
according  to  the  dose.    In  the  slightest  cases  the  animal,  after  an 
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illness  in  which  diarrhoea  is  often  a  symptom,  recovers.  In  another 
grade  a  localised  purulent  peritonitis  is  produced  which  follows  a 
chronic  course.  In  a  tliird  degree  death  is  rapidly  brought  about  by 
a  diffuse  iibro-purulent  peritonitis.  In  instances  in  which  a  large 
dose  is  employed,  the  animal  dies  of  acute  sepsis  before  any  pheno- 
mena of  peritonitis  are  produced. 

The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  and  especially  of 
blood,  greatly  aids  the  development  of  peritonitis  in  these  ex- 
periments. 

So  far  as  the  human  subject  is  concerned,  it  has  been  shown  that 
those  various  forms  of  pei-itonitis  which  are  assumed  to  be  of  intes- 
tinal origin  depend  mainly,  and  in  many  instances  solely,  upon  the 
bacterium  coli  commune. 

It  is  evident  that  the  irritant  which  induces  the  peritonitis  and 
which  reaches  it  from  the  intestine  may  follow  more  than  one 
path.  («)  Bacteria  may  escape  through  a  perforation  in  the 
bowel ;  (6)  they  may  pass  through  the  wall  of  a  segment  of  in- 
testine which  has  been  in  some  degree  damaged,  but  not  perforated  ; 
and  (c)  chemical  products  of  bacteria  may  reach  the  peritoneum 
by  either  of  these  routes. 

2.  Poi-itonitis  duo  to  iufoctioii  ft'om  witiioiit. — This 
class  will  include  puerperal  peritonitis,  peritonitis  consequent 
upon  inflammatory  troubles  in  the  genital  organ  or  in  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  and  some  forms  of  peritonitis  following  upon 
operation. 

The  micro-organisms  usually  associated  with  the  varieties  con- 
sidered in  this  class  are  2J?/o^e?tic  cocci  (p.  25,  Vol.  I.).  Of  these 
the  streptococcus  is  the  one  most  usually  met  with.  It  is  often 
alone,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  other  micio-organisms,  among 
which,  however,  it  is  the  chief. 

That  the  streptococcus  is  the  usual  agent  in  puerperal  peritonitis 
has  been  shown  by  many. 

The  staphylococcus  is  very  rarely  met  with  alone  in  cases  of 
peritonitis,  and  is  usually  associated  with  the  more  virulent  form  of 
coccus. 

The  pyogenic  cocci,  and  most  usually  the  streptococci,  have  been 
found  in  cases  of  peritonitis  after  operation  in  man,  and  experi- 
ments upon  animals  show  how  tlie  noxious  effect  of  those  micro- 
organisms may  be  assisted  by  extravasations  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
by  long  exposure  of  the  peritoneum,  and  by  damage  to  its  delicate 
surface. 

In  the  operation  cases  it  is  most  proljable  that  the  streptococcus 
gains  an  entrance  through  the  wound.  In  puerjieral  peritonitis 
it,  no  doubt,  reaches  the  abdomen  through  the  pelvic  organs 
following  the  veins,  or  lymphatics,  or  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  the 
rare  examples  of  peritonitis  associated  with  erysipelas  of  distant 
parts  (such  as  the  face)  the  sti'eptococcus  must  be  assumed  to 
reach  the  serous  membrane  through  the  blood. 

3.  Tiihei-ciiloiis   peritonitis.  —  This  form  of  peritonitis 
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depends  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  involves  certain  peculiar 
features  in  its  pathology  and  treatment,  and  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  section  on  page  619. 

4.  Peritoiiitit^  of  doiibtfiil  oris:in. — Under  this  purposely 
indefinite  heading  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  : — (a)  Peritonitis 
due  to  the  pneumococcus ;  (6)  peritonitis  due  to  irritants  ;  (c)  forms 
of  the  trouble  reputed  to  depend  upon  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea, 
syphilis,  Bright's  disease,  and  alcoholism ;  and  (c?)  peritonitis  of  the 
newly  born. 

(a)  Peritonitis  dice  to  the  pneumococcus  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  possess  an  indisputable  existence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  connection  of  the  pneumococcus  with 
pneumonia  is  a  subject  about  which  there  is  much  conflicting 
evidence.  In  the  second  place,  peritonitis  is  a  rare  sequela  to 
pneumonia,  although  it  is  true  that  pneumonia  is  not  an  uncommon 
complication  of  peritonitis.  Then,  again,  the  pneumococcus  has  been 
found  in  the  peritoneum  in  cases  of  fatal  pneumonia,  and  yet  there 
has  been  no  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  peritonitis 
have  been  reported  by  many  in  which  the  pneumococcus  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  was,  indeed,  the  sole  micro- 
organism found.  The  peritonitis  in  some  of  these  cases  was  primary, 
and  was  the  only  disease  ;  in  the  other  instances  it  was  secondary 
to  pneumonia. 

The  pneumococcus  would  seem  to  be  at  one  time  noxious  to  the 
peritoneum,  and  at  other  times  to  be  harmless. 

(6)  Perit07iitis  due  to  irritants. — On  the  subject  of  this  form  of 
peritonitis  there  is  much  conflict  in  opinion. 

Bumm  maintains  that  a  non-infective  peritonitis  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  thermal  irritants,  and  states  that 
it  is  usually  plastic  and  localised. 

Pawlowsky  injected  sterilised  croton  oil  into  the  abdomens  of 
twelve  animals.  Of  this  number  eight  died  from  hemorrhagic  peri- 
tonitis, and  neither  pus  nor  micro-organisms  wei-e  found  in  the 
exudation,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  sepsis. 

As  a  comment  upon  these  experiments,  it  may  be  noted  that 
pyogenic  cocci  {e.g.  the  staphylococcus  aureus)  will  act  more  readily, 
and  in  smaller  doses,  if  introduced  into  the  peritoneum  together 
with  some  corrosive  fluid  capable  of  injuring  the  serous  endothelium, 
and  further  that  such  injury  to  the  peritoneal  surface — in  cases  in 
which  no  cocci  are  injected — encourages  the  escape  of  the  colon 
bacillus  from  the  intestine. 

Friinke]  injected  irritants  into  the  peritoneum  of  certain  animals. 
Peritonitis  followed.  If  the  exudation  were  examined  at  an  early 
stage,  or  in  the  slightest  cases,  it  was  found  to  be  clear  and  free 
from  micro-organisms.  If,  however,  the  case  were  advanced,  the 
exudation  was  purulent  and  swarming  with  bacteria  which  had 
passed  through  the  bowel  wall. 

Faeces,  if  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  cause  peritonitis, 
not  by  chemical  action,  nor  as  an  irritant,  biit  by  reason  of  the 
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micro-organisms  or  their  products  contained  in  the  extravasation. 
If  the  material  be  sterilised  no  ettect  follows. 

The  same  results  have  attended  the  injection  of  human  bile  into 
an  animal's  peritoneum.  When  the  bile  was  untreated  peritonitis 
usually  followed,  but  when  it  was  sterilised  the  injection  was 
attended  by  no  evil  results. 

According  to  Naunyn,  normal  bile  is  sterile.  According  to 
Le'tienne,  it  may  contain  bacteria.  It  is  said  by  others  to  be  sterile 
so  long  as  it  contains  free  biliary  acid. 

In  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  bile  passages  the  bacterium 
coli  commune  is  commonly  found. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  man  a  considerable  effusion  of  bile 
may  take  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  causing  peritonitis. 

Blood  is  not  of  itself  capable  of  producing  peritonitis,  although 
it  affords  a  very  favourable  condition  for  the  development  of  any 
bacteria  which  may  gain  access  to  the  extravasation. 

(c)  Spillmann  and  Ganzinotty  have  collected  fifteen  recoixled 
cases  of  rheuDiatic  peritonitis  with  nine  deaths.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  peritonitis  appeared  alone,  in  others  in  association  with 
rheumatic  troubles  in  the  joints,  or  in  other  serous  membranes. 

The  evidence,  however,  upon  which  the  pathological  assumption 
depends  is  by  no  means  satisfactoiy. 

Peritonitis  has  been  met  with  in  association  with  gonorrhcea,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  gonococcus  will  not  survive  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  pyogenic  cocci  liave  found  a  nidus  in  the 
discharge  from  tlie  genitals  and  have  spread  by  extension  to  the 
peritoneum. 

The  peritonitis  reputed  to  be  due  to  Briyhi's  disease,  to  alco- 
holism, and  to  syphilis,  has  not  been  shown  to  have  a  specific 
ajtiological  existence.  It  would  seeui  rather  to  occur  under  con- 
ditions that  are  very  favourable  to  bacterial  growth,  or  to  be  due 
to  extension  from  parts  that  are  already  inflamed. 

(d)  The  peritonitis  met  with  in  the  'newly  born  a])pears  to  be  due 
to  one  of  two  conditions.  It  may  depend  upon  puerperal  infection, 
and  be  brought  about  by  direct  extension  from  the  cord,  which  is 
found  to  be  inflamed,  or  gangrenous,  or  the  seat  of  an  actually 
erysipelatous  condition.  Or  it  may  be  due  primarily  to  the  giving 
way  of  the  bowel  in  cases  of  imperforate  anus. 

Relative  frequency,  age,  sex,  and  mortality.— Tlie  table 

on  page  G12  deals  with  one  hundred  cases  of  peritonitis  from  the 
records  of  the  London  Hospital.  It  serves  to  show  the  relative 
frequency  of  tlie  various  forms  of  peritonitis,  the  fact  that  the 
aflection  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males,  and  that  it 
belongs  mainly  to  adult  life. 

The  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  recoveries  belong  to  the  cases  of  pelvic  peritonitis  and  to 
those  due  to  mischief  in  the  vermiform  appendix.  The  great  fatality 
of  peritonitis  due  to  hernia,  perforation,  disease  of  the  bowel,  and  to 
injury  is  very  evident. 
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Sex: 

Kesult. 

1 

Peritonitis. 

Number  of 

Males. 

Females. 

Average . 

Deaths. 

Jlecoveries. 

AVitli  hernia           ...        ...  ... 

10 

3 

7 

0-2 

10 

0 

Class  r. 

With  perforation  of  bowel 

9 

4 

0 

40 

9 

0 

47  Cases. 

With  gross  disease  of  bowel 

6 

4 

2 

40 

6 

0 

^  With  disease  of  appendix  ... 

22 

19 

3 

22 

6 

16 

'  Starting  from  lesions  about  1  he 

pelvis 

18 

5 

13 

36 

11 

7 

33  Cas 

Following  abdominal  wounds 

14 

2 

12 

36 

14 

0 

^  By  extension  from  the  pleura 

1 

0 

1 

32 

1 

0 

Class  III. 
8  Cases. 

iuberculous... 

8 

2 

6 

20 

5 

3 

Doubtful. 

Diffuse  sarcoma  of  peritoneum 

2 

2 

0 

42 

2 

0 

12  Cases. 

Causes  of  peritonitis  unknown 

10 

2 

8 

29 

(5 

4 

100 

43 

57 

30 

Symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis. — It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis  are  liable  to  consider- 
able variation,  both  in  character  and  degree.  In  the  following 
account  the  phenomena  attending  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  case  are  considered. 

The  onset  is  sudden,  and  in  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  there 
an  initial  rigor.  Rigors  are  most  common  in  examples  of  pelvic 
peritonitis. 

The  patient  is  seized  with  pain,  exhibits  the  phenomena  of 
shock  or  collapse  and  vomits.  The  jxiin  is  intense  and  widely 
diffused.  It  is  often  at  first  vaguely  located  about  the  umbilicus, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  gnawing,  burning,  agonising.  It  is  not  the 
griping  pain  of  colic.  Later,  the  pain  may  exhibit  exacerbations, 
due  probably  to  peristaltic  movements.  The  collapse  is  of  the  kind 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  peritonism  (page  605).  The  patient 
becomes  faint,  pale,  and  utterly  prostrated.  His  pulse  fails,  his 
skin  bi-eaks  out  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  his  face  exliibits  the 
physiognomy  of  exhaustion,  pain,  and  terrible  distress.  As  time 
progresses  this  condition  of  collapse  becomes  less  marked. 

The  vomiting  appears  early,  and  is  an  almost  constant  and  per- 
sisting symptom.  At  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  re- 
turned, the  vomited  matter  alternately  becomes  bilious,  and  finally 
brownish  and  offensive.  It  may  finally  become  fseculent,  but  this 
is  rare. 
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When  the  peritonitis  is  well  established  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  characteristic.  He  lies  rigid  in  bed,  helpless,  and  dis- 
tressed. He  is  restless,  and  expresses  his  unrest  by  incessant 
movements  of  liis  hands  and  incessant  complaints. 

The  abdominal  ivalls  are  usually  at  first  sunken  in,  and  in  some 
cases  of  perforative  peritonitis  this  contraction  of  the  belly  wall 
may  be  extreme.  They  then  become  rigid  and  board-like,  and  the 
abdomen — except  in  corpulent  subjects — is  flat.  There  is  very  con- 
siderable tenderness  to  the  touch,  which  depends  mainly  upon 
hyperajsthesia  of  the  skin.  The  patient  is  often  unable  to  bear  the 
gentlest  handling,  and  may  even  not  be  able  to  suffer  the  bed- 
clothes to  rest  upon  the  abdomen.  In  these  cases  deep  pressure 
may  sometimes  be  borne  if  gradually  applied. 

Later,  as  meteoiism  ajipears,  the  abdomen  becomes  more 
swollen,  is  rounded  and  bai-rel-like.  The  extreme  hardness  of  the 
muscular  wall  is  less  noticeable,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  case 
the  parietes,  now  much  distended  by  meteorism,  may  become  com- 
paratively flaccid.  Abdominal  respiration  ceases,  the  movements 
of  the  chest  are  exaggerated ;  the  patient,  in  order  to  relax  as  much 
as  pos.sible  the  strain  upon  the  alxlominal  muscles,  lies  with  his 
knees  drawn  up  and  with  his  hands  above  his  head.  This  attitude 
is  very  characteristic. 

The  degree  of  meteorisjii  in  pei'itonitis  varies  considerably.  It 
may  be  absent  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  case,  and 
examples  of  this  are  not  uncommon  in  instances  of  septic  intoxica- 
tion attended  with  symptoms  of  a  low  type.  It  is  most  marked  in 
peritonitis  attended  by  actual  intestinal  obstruction,  in  examjjles  of 
perforation,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels,  and  also  in  instances  in  which  opium  has  been  freely  ad- 
ministered. 

It  has  been  often  assumed  that  meteorism  depends  upon 
obstruction  in  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  and  that  it  is  due  to  an 
accumulation  of  gases  in  the  intestine  above  tlie  occluded  point. 
These  assum]itions  are  not  supported  either  by  clinical  experience 
or  by  experiments  upon  animals.  It  is  true  that  the  distended 
gut  is  entirely  paralysed,  and  that  it  remains  "  paralytically  fixed  " 
in  the  abdomen ;  but  even  when  actual  obstruction  exists  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  the  meteorism  is  always  greater  the  lower  down  in 
the  tube  the  occlusion  is  placed. 

Experiments  make  it  evident  that  gas  may  l)e  developed  in  an 
intestine  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  that  meteorism,  as  met  with 
in  disease,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  gross  disturbances  in  the 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  affected  portions  of  intestine. 

On  percussion  a  tympanitic  note  may  usually  be  expected  in 
peritonitis.  The  stomach  is  not  infrequently  dilated.  The  normal 
dulness  over  the  liver  and  spleen  is  diminished,  or  obliterated. 
When  there  is  general  effusion  it  shows  itself,  if  sufficient  in  amount, 
by  dulness  in  the  flanks. 

When  the  patient  rolls  over  upon  one  side  the  dulness  disapjjears 
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from  the  flank  which  becomes  uppermost.  In  cases  of  localised 
pei'itonitis,  as  that  due  to  mischief  about  the  appendix,  the  area  of 
dulness  in  the  afiected  district  is  often  very  precisely  marked,  and  is 
uninfluenced  by  position.  Moreover,  the  dull  area  is  usually  the 
seat  of  the  most  marked  tenderness  and  pain.  When  suppuration 
takes  palace  the  integuments  over  the  affected  area  may  become 
edematous  and  red. 

Constijmtion  is  usually  marked  in  peritonitis.  In  28  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  however,  there  is  a  nioi-e  or  less  free  or  "loose"  action 
of  the  bowels. 

The  temperature  in  peritonitis  is  liable  to  such  extreme  variations 
that  no  certain  type  of  fever  can  be  described.  No  regular  relation 
exists  between  the  range  of  temperature  and  the  character  of  the 
peritoneal  effusion. 

The  most  robust  evidences  of  fever  are  met  with  in  cases  of 
plastic  peritonitis  associated  with  localised  suppuration. 

In  peritonitis  due  to  strangulated  hernia  the  temperature  is 
usually  low,  and  does  not  rise  above  99 -5. 

In  rajjid  cases  of  perforation  the  temperature  is  below  normal, 
and  is  that  of  collapse. 

In  peritonitis  attended  with  gross  disease  of  the  bowel  the 
temperature  is  disposed  to  rise  steadily  and  then  to  drop  somewhat 
abruptly  before  death.  Tjie  peritonitis  due  to  mischief  in  the 
appendix  is  iisually  high  and  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  type. 
The  same  may  be  said  also  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  in  which  the  features 
of  septicsemia  are  often  marked  in  the  temperature  chart. 

The  jmlse  is  at  first  small,  sharp,  hard,  and  wiry,  and  almost 
characteristic.  It  ranges  from  120  to  160  on  an  average.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  case — should  death  ensue — the  pulse  becomes  softer 
and  feebler,  and  is  at  last  uncountable.  The  respirations  are  increased. 

As  to  the  patient's  general  condition,  tlie  face  is  pinched  and 
withered  and  of  an  ashen  colour,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  lips  are 
blue.  There  is  intense  restlessness  and  anxiety,  profound  prostra- 
tion, and  utter  loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  furred,  red,  and  dry. 
There  is  a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  constant  and  intense  thirst 
is  one  of  tlie  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease.  The  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  there  is  a  copious  deposit  of  urates  as 
a  rule.  Frequent  micturition,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  retention,  is 
not  uncommon.  There  may  be  headache  and  delirium,  but  usually 
the  patient  remains  sensible  until  the  last.  Now  and  then  there 
may  be  a  little  jaundice  as  shown  by  the  yellowish  .skin. 

In  no  less  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  peritonitis  either 
pneinnonia  or  pleurisy  may  be  expected  as  a  complication. 

Variations  in  Uie  symptoms. — It  will  be  impossible  to 
deal  in  detail  with  the  many  clinical  phases  of  peritonitis.  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  symptoms  are  mainly 
those  of  septic  poisoning,  and  a  man  dying  of  peritonitis  has  very 
much  the  aspect  of  one  dying  of  snake  poisoning  or  of  the  poison  of 
cholera.    There  is  an  adj'namic  form  of  peritonitis  which  is  sometimes 
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seen  in  instances  where  the  features  of  septic  intoxication  are 
marked,  or  where  peritonitis  attacks  the  subjects  of  Bright's  disease 
or  advanced  age.  In  such  cases  the  patient  sinks  into  a  typhoid 
condition  and  dies.  There  may  be  little  pain,  there  may  be  no 
constipation.  Vomiting  will  be  jn'esent,  but  it  will  be  slight.  There 
are  xitter  prostration,  a  cold  damp  skin,  and  a  rapidly-failing  pulse. 

The  vomiting  in  peritonitis  is  usually  slight  in  amount ;  only  an 
ounce  or  so  of  fluid  being  ejected  at  a  time.  The  vomiting  may 
cease  under  the  influence  of  morphia,  and  there  may  then  be  a  great 
gush  of  vomit  from  the  mouth  and  nose  just  before  death. 

In  cases  of  peritonitis  following  upon  stra»gulafed  lieniia  the 
vomiting  is  for  the  most  part  very  mai-ked  and  copious. 

In  perforative  peritonitis  all  symptoms  are  usually  acute  and 
pronounced.  There  is  intense  pain  and  a  corresponding  degree  of 
collapse,  and  in  the  larger  propcction  of  the  cases  vomiting  is  con- 
spicuous. It  is  usually  absent  in  examples  of  perforation  of  the 
stomach. 

In  cases  of  peritonitis  depending  upon  disease  of  the  intestine, 
including  mischief  in  the  appendix,  vomiting  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  pi'o- 
nounced  .symptom. 

In  peiitonitis  taking  its  origin  from  the  pelvic  viscera,  or  parietes, 
voiiiiting  is  seldom  very  distressing.  In  the  acute  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  rather  those  of  septicaemia,  and  in  the  chronic  cases  the 
disturbance  has  a  great  disposition  to  remain  localised. 

Course  and  termination. — The  mortality  of  pei-itonitis  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (page  611).  Deatli  takes  place,  in  the  acute 
cases  which  end  fatally,  in  from  thirty-six  hours  to  seven  days. 
Death  is  usually  due  to  toxremia.  In  certain  less  acute  cases 
pneumonia  appears  to  produce  the  fatal  issue. 

In  instances  of  localised  ]ieritonitis  a  collection  of  pus  may  form: 
this  may  burst  through  the  skin,  may  burrow  in  the  su))peritoneal 
tissue,  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  bladder,  or 
some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis. — A  chronic  course  is 
ol)served  in  most  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  in  certain  cases  of 
])erityphlitis  and  of  pelvic  peritonitis.  In  these  instances  the  extended 
duration  of  the  symptoms  depends  rather  u2)on  the  course  taken  by 
the  inflammatory  exudations  than  upon  a  persisting  inflammatory 
change  in  the  peritoneum.  A  very  indolent  and  almost  negative 
form  of  peritonitis,  so  far  as  marked  symptoms  are  concerned,  is  met 
Avith  in  a  few  instances  of  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  of  ascites  after  paracentesis  has  been  carried  out. 

A  concise  account  of  the  clinical  phenomena  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis is  scarcely  possible,  owing  to  the  irregular  and  peculiar  course 
of  this  form  of  the  di.sease.  The  best  type  is  that  afforded  by  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  and  to  the  account  of  that  affection  tlie  reader  is 
referred  (page  619). 

The  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis.  1.  Kost.— Alisolute 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  the  first  obvious  indication.  The 
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knees  may  be  flexed  over  a  pillow  to  lessen  the  tension  on  the 
abdominal  walls.  The  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  the  upper  limbs 
should  be  protected  by  woollen  clothing. 

2.  Feeding. — The  i-ule  of  giving  as  little  food  as  possible  by  the 
mouth  cannot  be  imjjroved  upon.  Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided 
— the  unreasoning  and  often  cruel  prohibition  of  food  of  any  kind 
by  the  mouth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  ice  or 
iced  fluids  on  the  other. 

If  there  be — as  is  usual — a  raging  thirst,  let  the  patient  have  a 
little  ice,  or  a  little  iced  milk  and  soda  water,  or  if  the  inclination 
lies  towards  something  warm,  let  him  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  hot 
water  or  of  weak  tea  made  hot,  or  of  beef  tea  at  a  like  temperature. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  nourishment  that  the  patient  needs  as  some 
fluid  in  the  stomach.  Thirst  is  best  relieved  by  an  injection  of  half- 
a-pint  of  water  by  the  rectum. 

Actual  feeding,  in  the  usual  sense,  may  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  nutrient  enemata.  These  must  be  given  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions, and  with  the  knowledge  that  as  the  case  advances  they  may 
very  probably  have  to  be  discontinued. 

If  there  be  diarrhoea  then  rectal  feeding  cannot  be  adopted, 
but,  fortunately,  in  these  cases  the  vomiting  is  often  slight,  and 
fluid  and  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment  can  be  taken  by  the 
mouth. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  in  cases,  with  or  without 
diarrhoea,  in  which  there  is  no  vomiting,  all  that  is  given  may  be 
given  by  the  mouth. 

3.  0|>iuni. — Give  as  little  opium  as  is  possible.  In  the  early 
stages  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  especially  in  the  perforative  forms, 
and  in  those  depending  upon  appendix  troubles,  morphia  in  the  form 
of  a  hypodermic  injection  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  worst 
instances,  it  may  certainly  avert  death  from  shock.  Under  its 
influence  the  patient  revives,  and  the  more  intense  symptoms 
become  greatly  modified. 

Morphia  should  never  become  a  feature  in  the  routine  care  of 
peritonitis.  It  masks  the  symptoms,  hinders  the  natural  process  of 
cure,  and  hampers  treatment. 

The  indication  for  it  is  actual  pain,  and  not  mere  restlessness 
and  misery.  In  the  really  septic  forms  but  very  little  morphia  is 
called  for,  and  often  none  at  all.  I  have  found  in  these  cases  that 
an  injection  of  strychnine  (-j-  gr.)  will  often  give  more  relief  than 
the  narcotic. 

4.  Aperients. — Aperients  can  never  be  adopted  in  the  routine 
treatment  of  peritonitis.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  purga- 
tives are  entirely  useless,  and  would  merely  add  to  the  patient's 
distress.  In  the  great  series  of  the  markedly  septic  forms  their 
employment  is  more  or  less  impracticable.  Theoretically,  an  aperient, 
in  cases  of  peritonitis  starting  from  the  intestine,  should  be  of 
service,  since  it  would  be  expected  to  rid  the  bowel  of  at  least  some 
of  the  noxious  matter  from  which  the  peritoneum  has  been  infected. 
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It  lias,  however,  heeu  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tait  and  lias  been 
made  evident  to  most  surgeons  who  have  followed  his  teaching,  that 
if  an  action  of  the  bowels  can  be  obtained  at  the  outset  of  the 
symptoms,  either  by  the  administration  of  a  purgative  or  by  an 
enema,  the  trouble  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  passes  away  and 
the  patient  makes  a  good  recovery.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
good  result  follows  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  purgativ(;, 
like  the  emetic  given  in  acute  poisoning,  can  only  bring  about  an 
arrest  of  the  symptoms  within  certain  limits. 

When  once  general  peritonitis  has  established  itself,  an  aperient 
is  entirely  without  avail.  In  those  septic  cases  in  which  diarrha^a 
occasionally  sets  in,  this  is  only  too  apparent. 

5.  Blood-letting:. — This  measure  of  treatment  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  more  extensively  employed.  In  robust  forms  of  localised 
peritonitis,  blood-letting  is  attended  with  admirable  results.  In 
perity[)hlitis  the  ajiplication  of  half-a-dozen  leeches  often  acts  with 
magical  effect. 

6.  Opca-atave  ■iiea^siircs.  —  These  are  represented  by  incision 
and  drainage,  with  or  without  irrigation.  This  treatment  must  Ije 
considered  as  it  applies  to  peritonitis,  under  two  entirely  different 
aspects.  In  one  series  of  cases  there  is  vigorous  well-defined  inflam- 
mation, the  local  symptoms  are  marked,  pus  is  produced,  and  may 
be  considerable  in  amount,  and  the  exudation  is  more  or  less  clearly 
localised.  Examples  under  this  heading  are  afforded  by  peritonitis 
started  by  mischief  in  the  vermiform  api^endix,  by  many  forms  of 
peritonitis  within  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  subphrenic  region,  and  by  cer 
tain  cases  of  limited  inflammation  following  on  injury  or  perforation. 

In  the  other  series  of  cases  the  peritonitis  is  diffused,  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  more  in-omiiient  than  the  local  ones,  the 
changes  in  tlie  serous  membrane — so  far  as  evidence  of  intiammation 
is  concerned — are  comparatively  slight  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  general  disturbance.  This  form  is  illustrated  by  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  general  septic  intoxication  starting  from  the  peritoneum, 
by  peritonitis  due  to  perforation,  or  following  after  strangulated 
hernia  or  enteritis,  by  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  by  examples  of 
genuine  peritonitis  following  operations  within  the  abdomen. 

In  the  first  series  of  cases  surgical  interference  by  incision  and 
drainage  ranks  with  the  procedure  of  evacuating  a  large  abscess. 

In  the  second  series  the  cut  into  the  abdomen  and  the  subsequent 
flushing  out  or  drainage,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  washing  out 
of  the  stomach  after  an  active  poison  has  been  swallowed. 

In  the  one  case  the  body  has  to  be  rid  of  the  products  of  a  roljust 
and  possibly  limited  inflammation  ;  in  the  other  case  an  attempt 
has  to  be  made  to  remove  from  a  cavity  a  poison  which  has  already 
wrought  no  little  harm.  The  operation  in  the  latter  instance  is 
directed  not  so  much  against  an  inflammatory  outbreak  as  against  a 
progressive  poisoning. 

The  operative  treatment  of  suppurative  peritonitis,  especially 
when  the  effusion  is  localised,  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
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The  operative  treatment  of  general  diffused  non-tuberculous 
peritonitis  lias,  so  far,  no  great  record  to  boast  of.  Surgical  treat- 
ment has  been  most  discouraging  in  acute  peritonitis  following  upon 
gangrenous  hernia,  upon  operation,  and  upon  puerperal  infection. 
It  has  met  witli  but  little  better  results  in  cases  of  perforation,  in 
which  the  serous  inHaniuiation  has  been  well  established.  In  the 
acute  diffused  forms  of  peritonitis  it  is  well  not  only  to  evacuate 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  also  to  empty  the  distended  bowel  through 
a  trochar  puncture  which  can  be  closed  by  sutures. 

In  cases  of  localised  purulent  peritonitis  an  incision  should  be 
made  into  the  collection  by  the  most  direct  route.  When  the  pus 
has  escaped,  a  rubber  drainage-tube  of  suitable  size,  and  with  stiff 
fenestrated  walls,  should  be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  A 
dressing  of  some  absorbent  material,  such  as  Tillmanns'  paper,  sal 
alembroth,  or  cyanide  gauze  is  then  applied. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  irrigation  of 
the  cavity  may  be  commenced,  and  continued  twice  daily,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  iodoform  emulsion  may  be  introduced. 

In  cases  of  generalised  peritonitis  the  procedure  adopted  must 
obviously  depend  upon  the  cause  and  degree  of  the  trouble.  If  the 
exudation  be  serous,  it  will  suffice  if  the  Huid  be  evacuated  through 
a  median  incision,  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  gently  dried  in  its 
most  dependent  parts  by  means  of  gauze  sponges,  and  if  the  abdomen 
be  closed  without  drainage. 

When  the  exudation  is  sero-purulent  or  purulent  it  is  in  many 
cases  desirable  that  the  cavity  be  irrigated.  The  fluid  which  appears 
to  be  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  a  steiile  '6  per  cent,  salt  solution 
at  blood  heat.  The  irrigating  tube  is  of  soft  rubber,  and  may  have 
a  diameter  of  three-fourths  of  an  ijrch.  The  solution  should  flow- 
gently  into  the  abdomen.  Tlie  peritoneal  cavity  is  to  be  flooded, 
and  not  scoured  out.  After  the  washing,  the  depths  of  the  cavity 
are  dried,  so  far  as  is  possible,  with  .sponges;  iodoform  powder 
(except  in  children)  is  dusted  over  the  portion  of  the  serous  membrane 
most  involved,  a  long  rubber  fenestrated  drainage-tube  may  then — 
in  suitable  cases — be  introduced  and  tlie  abdominal  wound  be  closed. 
Any  treatment  directed  against  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis  will  be 
independent  of  these  measures. 

In  order  not  only  to  rid  the  peritoneum  of  septic  matter,  but  to 
allow  the  noxious  accuuiulation  within  the  bowel  to  escape,  it  may 
be  well  to  evacuate  the  intestine  through  a  trochar  pinicture  before 
the  operation  is  concluded.  The  opening  so  made  can  be  closed  by 
sutures. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  peritonitis  is  more  plastic  in 
character.  The  intestines  are  found  to  be  matted  together  with 
greyi.sh  lymph,  which  may  be  present  in  considerable  quantity. 
'J'he  breaking  down  of  these  adhesions  causes  no  little  amount  of 
bleeding,  and  such  a  step  is  evidently  destructive  of  a  certain 
desirable  process  of  repair.  Still,  in  order  to  search  for  the  cause  of 
the  peritonitis,  assuming  such  search  to  be  indicated,  and  to  set  free 
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au  amount  of  exuclution  which  is  imjjrisoneil  between  the  attached 
coils,  this  fi'eeing-  of  adhesions  must  be,  to  a  cei^tain  very  limited 
extent,  carried  out.  There  will  probably  be  a  sero-purulent  exuda- 
tion in  the  belly  cavity,  and  the  gentlest  movements  of  the  lingers 
among  the  recently-attached  intestines  will  set  free  more  fluid,  which 
will  be  probably  less  opaque.  A  clump  of  adherent  intestines  will 
often  cover  and  protect  a  perfoi'ation,  and  the  ubiquitous  lymph  will 
many  times  close  such  an  opening  with  greater  speed  and  more 
security  tlian  ai-e  provided  by  any  system  of  suturing. 

As  the  surgeon  therefore  reaches  what  appears  to  be  the  starting- 
point  of  tlie  peritonitis,  he  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  be  not  only  prepared,  but  rather  inclined  to  leave  the  actual 
cause  of  the  trouble  undemonstrated. 

In  this  form  of  peritonitis  a  liberal  dusting  of  the  serous 
membrane  with  iodoform  should  be  carried  out  (except  in  cases  in 
cliildren).  Drainage  is  seldom  required,  and  when  employed  is  best 
provided  for  by  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  passed  among  the  inte.stinal 
coils  to  the  necessary  depth. 

Irrigation  is  certainly  not  suited  to  this  class  of  case.  Gauze 
mops  or  sponges  in  holders  form  the  best  means  of  clearing  the 
peritoneum  in  the  circumstances  named. 

TUBERCULOUS  PEEITONITIS. 

Age  and  sex. — No  age  is  free  from  tulierculous  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum.  It  appears  to  be  most  common  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  while  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
children. 

Statistics  obtained  from  post-mortem  records  appear  to  show 
that  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  more  often  met  with  in  males,  while 
the  list  of  cases  treated  by  operation  sliows  that  the  majority  of  the 
patients  operated  upon  are  females.  The  latter  circumstance  has 
been  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  women  the  peritonitis  often  starts 
from  the  pelvic  oi'gans,  and  presents  itself  in  a  form  which  suggests 
and  encourages  operative  treatment  ;  whereas  in  males  the  condition 
is  apt  to  be  more  general,  and  to  be  associated  with  primary  tuber- 
culosis in  a  less  favourable  position,  or  to  appear  in  a  form  less 
suggestive  of  operation. 

Clinical  phenomena. — These  follow  no  uniform  course,  and 
are  suscejitible  of  iuhnite  variation.  Sometimes  the  trouble  begins 
acutely  with  rigor  and  fever,  attended  by  digestive  disturbances, 
irregular  bowels,  colicky  pains,  and  the  local  manifestations  of 
peritonitis.  Certain  cases  have  in  their  early  symptoms  resembled 
typhoid  fever.  In  au  isolated  example  or  so  the  first  manifestations 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  perforative  peritonitis. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  onset  is  quiet  and  stealthy. 
There  are  some  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  some  trifling  colic,  a  steady  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
above  all  a  steady  wasting.    There  is  ii'regular  fever  and  a  marked 
M  *  2 
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■fitfulness  in  all  the  symptoms.  Constipation  alternates  with 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  may  become  a  notable  symptom.  In  the 
course  of  the  disease  remissions  and  relapses  and  periods  of  unac- 
countable improvement  are  common,  but  in  spite  of  any  hopeful 
signs  there  is  a  general  evidence  of  losing  ground  and  of  undoubted 
declining. 

The  abdomen  becomes  considerably  swollen,  and  may  exhibit  almost 
every  possible  gradation  and  combination  of  tympanites  and  dulness  on 
percussion.  More  or  less  exudation  is  usual,  and  this  may  be  general 
or  may  be  confined  to  one  or  more  districts ;  the  intestines  may  be 
matted  together  into  a  cyst-like  mass,  the  omentum  may  be  rolled  up 
into  a  solid  ball,  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  substantial 
growth.  Adhesions  may  lead  to  a  multitude  of  curious  phenomena, 
iliscoverable  on  palpation.  Here  may  be  an  area  of  resistance,  and 
there  a  void  ;  here  all  the  manifestations  of  coils  of  intestine  bound 
down  by  bands  and  tillets,  and  there  the  sign  of  bowel  floating  free 
in  a  thin  fluid.  There  may  be  the  phenomena  of  abscess  on  one 
side  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  physical  signs  of  ascites  on  the  other. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  very  commonly 
the  subject  of  a  mistake  in  diagnosis. 

The  curious  mimicry  met  with  in  this  disease  has  led  to  the 
diagnosis  of  cyst  of  the  mesentery  or  liver,  of  tuberculous  kidney,  of 
ovarian  tumour,  of  malignant  growth  of  the  omentum  or  peritoiaeum, 
of  perityphlitic  abscess,  of  internal  hernia,  and  of  fibroma  and  sar- 
coma of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis are  discussed  further  in  dealing  with  the  three  forms  of  the 
trouble.    (See  page  621.) 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis follows,  moreover,  no  more  regular  lines.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  bodies  after  death,  it  would  appear  that  tubercle  may  reach 
the  peritoneum  direct  from  the  pleura,  through  the  diaphragm,  or 
may  spread  to  it  from  the  intestine,  or  from  a  tuberculous  mesenteric 
or  retro-peritoneal  gland,  or  may  have  had  its  starting-point  in  some 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  female  generative  organs. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  tuber- 
culosis, although  it  is  more  usually  secondary  to  a  like  process 
elsewhere. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  large  quantity  of  exudation  is  present; 
the  peritoneum  is  opaque,  it  tends  to  become  thickened,  and  the 
intestinal  loops  are  prone  to  adhere  together,  and  the  adhesions  thus 
formed  may  be  very  firm. 

The  omentum  is  commonly  rolled  upwards,  and  is  found  adherent 
to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Its  layers  are  matted  together, 
and  often  show  extensive  tuberculous  changes. 

The  mesentery  tends  to  become  thickened,  but  not  to  be  so 
shrunken  as  the  omentum.  The  intestines  are  usually  distended, 
and  the  belly  markedly  and  uniformly  swollen.  The  umbilicus  is 
often  protruded. 

The  ascitic  fluid  present  usually  shows  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
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albumen.  It  is  sliglitly  opaque,  greenisli-yellow,  and  liut  seldom 
blood-stained.  In  this  exudation  tiie  tubercle  bacillus  is  but  rarely 
to  be  demonstrated.  The  Huid  may  persist  after  the  tubercles  have 
disappeared.  Peritoneal  etiusion  may  depend  upon  tuVjerculous 
trouble  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue.  (See  also  the  description  of 
the  three  forms  of  tul)erculous  peritonitis  given  below.) 

Now  and  then  the  mesenteric  glands  are  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
extensive  tuberculous  changes.  They  are  seldom,  however,  con- 
spicuous in  the  marked  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  instances  in  which 
they  are  most  prominent  are  commonly  those  in  which  there  is  either 
no  peritonitis,  or  but  a  slight  manifestation  of  it.  These  glands, 
when  matted  together,  may  form  a  large  single  tumour,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  spleen  or  a  movable  kidne}^  or  they 
may  form  many  large  and  independent  tumours,  or  numerous  suiall 
and  isolated  glands  may  be  found  dotted  over  the  whole  of  the 
jnesentery.  In  some  cases  the  limited  glandular  tumours  have  been 
i-emoved  successfully  by  operation.  I  have  treated  several  cases 
(mostly  in  adults)  in  this  manner. 

Intestinal  ol:)struction  is  not  uncommon,  as  a  result  of  tubei- 
culous  peritonitis,  and  may  dejjend  upon  bands,  upon  the  bending 
or  kinking  of  intestine,  upon  the  agglutination  of  the  bowel  loops,  or 
upon  intestinal  paralysis. 

The  three  forms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis. — In  order  that 
a  fair  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  result  of  surgical  treatment  under 
the  manifold  conditions  which  tuberculous  peritonitis  presents, 
Aldibei't  classifies  the  disease  under  three  headings  : — 

(1)  The  ascitic  form  ;  (2)  the  fibrous  form  ;  (3)  the  ulcerous  form. 

1.  TIk'  as€ili4'  Am-iss. — («)  AVhen  acute  and  involving  the 
whole  ]>eritoncal  surface  the  condition  is  that  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  More  usually  the  tulierculous  process,  although  in  no 
way  limited  within  the  abdomen,  is  either  (6)  sub-acute  or  (c)  chronic. 
In  such  cases  very  numerous  grey  granulations,  which  tend  to 
become  confluent,  are  found  all  over  the  inflamed  serous  membrane. 
There  is  abundant  ascites.  The  fluid  is  citron-coloured,  sometimes 
blood-stained,  and  rarely  sero-purulent.  No  adhesions  are  dis- 
covered, or  if  any  be  j^resent  they  are  scanty  and  insignificant. 
Lastly,  the  peritonitis  may  be  (d)  chronic  and  encysted,  the  morbid 
apjjearances  being  the  same,  but  the  trouble  being  limited  by 
adhesions. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  clinical,  featvren  in  the 
ascitic  form  are  marked  by  malaise,  fever,  headache,  wasting, 
vomiting,  and  constipation.  There  is  meteorism  of  the  abdomen, 
which  is  tender  and  presents  evidences  f)f  ascites. 

'2.  TIk'  fiiti'oiis  f'oriBB. — In  this  variety  of  the  trouble  it  is 
apparent  that  the  tubercidous  process  is  moving  in  tlie  direction  of 
recovery.  There  are  a  considerabh;  development  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  evidences  of  an  inflammation  of  a  robust  type.  Ascites,  if 
present,  is  always  slight.  The  fluid  is  clear  and  very  rarely  sero- 
j)urulent. 
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Two  varieties  of  the  tibrous  form  may  be  recognised  :  (a)  The  dr}' 
variety. — Here  tubercles  are  found  disseminated  over  the  whole 
serous  membrane,  without  ascites,  and  without  adhesions.  The 
tvibercles  are  large,  and  are,  by  their  size,  distinguished  from  the 
nodules  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  This  A^ariety  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  ^larticular  stage  in  the  progress  towards  recovery.  It  is 
met  with  just  after  the  absorption  of  the  ascitic  fluid — which  absorp- 
tion is  a  feature  in  the  cases  v/hich  are  ending  well — and  just  before 
the  development  of  adhesions. 

(6)  The  adhesive  variety. — This  is  marked  by  adhesions,  which 
may  be  general  and  extensive.  The  coils  of  intestine  may  be  matted 
together  by  firm  bands,  or  a  mass  of  adhesions  may  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  contents. 

In  its  clinical  aspect  the  tilirous  form  is  associated  with  a  sub- 
acute and  insidious  onset,  with  moderate  fever,  no  great  impairment 
of  health,  the  absence  of  marked  vomiting,  and  constipation 
alternating  with  diarrhcea. 

It  may  end  in  recovery,  or  pass  on  to  the  ulcerous  form. 

3.  The  hScci'oms  foriii.— This  form  is  associated  with  casea- 
tion and  the  breaking  down  of  the  tuberculous  products.  Three 
varieties  are  described,  (a)  In  the  dry  variety,  when  the  abdomen 
is  opened,  there  are  presented  a  confused  medley  of  intestines  matted 
together  and  to  the  parietes,  and  a  serous  membrane  covered  with 
yellowish  or  grey  adhesions,  thick,  and  infiltrated  with  caseous 
deposits  in  one  place,  and  still  unchanged  tubercle  in  another.  The 
whole  of  the  intestines  may  be  buried  in  one  fibro-caseous  mass. 
When  the  adhesions  and  the  attached  coils  are  separated,  innumer- 
able loculi  are  made  evident.  Some  contain  clear  fluid,  some  caseous 
material,  some  a  chocolate-like  matter,  and  a  few  may  contain  pus. 
The  adhesions  are  of  every  possible  vaiiety,  disposition,  and  density. 
Here  and  there  two  adherent  coils  of  bowel  may  communicate  by  a 
fistulous  opening,  or  there  may  be  a  fistula  discharging  faces  at  the 
navel. 

The  suppurative  variety  exhibits  precisely  the  same  general 
changes  as  the  dry  form,  but  there  is  in  addition  more  or  less  abun- 
dant suppuration  which  may  be  (h)  generalised  or  (c)  encysted. 

The  clmical  aspect  of  the  ulcerous  form  is  repi'esented  by  jiatients 
who  are  wasted  and  miserable-looking,  who  have  probably  been  long 
ill,  who  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  especially  at  night, 
who  are  feeble  and  the  subjects  of  profuse  sweating,  together  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  belly  is  lai'ge  and  there  are  areas  of 
dulness  and  of  resonance,  with  hard  masses  in  some  parts  and 
fiuctuation  in  others. 

The  treatment  by  operation.  1.  The  ascitic  form.— It 
is  needless  to  say  that  operation  is  contra-indicated  in  cases  in  which 
general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  exists.  It  has  also  proved  to  be 
of  no  avail  in  examples  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  limited  to  the 
peritoneum.  In  the  subacute  and  clu'onic  forms  operation  has  been 
attended  with  good  results. 
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In  tlie  cases  of  this  form  treated  by  operation  the  actual  nioi'- 
tality  of  the  laijarotomy  has  been  about  3  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  complete  cures  ecpial  to  35  per  cent. 

The  best  efTects  have  followed  in  the  chronic  cases,  and  especially 
in  those  in  which  the  peritonitis  was  encysted.  The  existence  of 
fever  is  no  bar  to  operation,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the 
laparotomy  has  caused  the  tuberculous  process  to  become  more  diffused 
about  the  body.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  ascitic  for]ns  9 "5  per  cent,  ai'e  cured,  19  per  cent,  die, 
and  71 '5  per  cent,  remain  unimproved. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  operating,  repeated  puncture  is  of 
no  avail  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  It  is  uncertain,  im- 
perfect, may  lead  to  hemorrhage,  and  has  led  to  fatal  wound  of 
the  gut. 

In  the  cases  of  generalised  peritonitis  the  best  results  have 
followed  simple  incision,  without  either  Hushing  or  drainage. 

Drainage  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed  drainage  of  the  whole 
cavity  is  impossible.  Fistula;  have  lieen  somewhat  common  after 
the  use  of  the  rubber  tube. 

In  the  encysted  form  it  is  desirable  that  the  localised  collection 
should  be  cut  into  directly.  Irrigation  is  not  called  for,  and  those 
cases  have  done  Ijest  in  which  no  drain  was  employed. 

2.  TIse  fiSn'«ao!^  Soi'hb. — In  the  dry  variety  operation  has  not 
been  advised  by  many,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  case  is  progressing 
towards  cure.  Aldibert,  however,  urges  it.  He  jioints  out  that  the 
laparotomy  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  the  case,  if  left  alone,  may 
relapse,  or  pass  on  to  the  ulcerous  form. 

In  the  adhesive  variety  opei'ation  is  seldom  called  for.  The 
condition  is  one  moving  in  tlie  direction  of  cure,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  surgeons  that  this  form  of  tul>erculous  peritonitis  may  be 
left  to  medical  measures. 

La))arotomy  may  be  carried  out  if  there  be  much  fever,  if  the 
health  be  failing,  if  suppui'ation  be  suspected,  or  if  there  be  much 
pain  or  any  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

The  operation  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
hesions, which  should  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care.  The  best 
results  have  attended  incision  and  irrigation  without  drainage.  If 
many  adhesions  be  broken  down  then  a  drain  is  called  for. 

Several  cases  of  fajcal  fistula  have  been  noted  in  connection  with 
operations  upon  this  variety  of  peritonitis.  The  percentage  of  com- 
plete cures  after  ojjeration  is  over  40  per  cent. 

3.  'Tite  aiilfes'fluss  f4>i-Bvg. — The  operation  is  considered  by  most 
to  be  contra-indicated  in  the  dry  form,  and  in  those  examples  of  the 
encysted  form  in  which  the  pus  is  pent  up  in  numerous  loculi.  The 
couiplete  evacuation  of  all  tliese  collections  involves  a  serious  and 
widespread  operation. 

In  all  other  forms  of  the  trouble  laparotomy  followed  by  drainage 
is  distinctly  to  be  advised.  In  the  majority  of  instances  recorded 
the  diseased  sin-ous  cavity  has  been  treated  by  irrigation. 
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In  these  cases  the  less  the  adhesions  are  disturbed  the  better. 

About  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  upon  have  ended  in 
complete  cure.    The  actual  risk  of  the  operation  itself  is  slight. 

Among  308  reported  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  of  all  forms 
treated  by  laparotomy  the  mortality  from  the  operation  itself  has 
been  under  3  per  cent. 

PERITYPHLITIS. 

Definition. — By  perityphlitis  is  understood  a  localised  peri- 
tonitis in  the  vicinity  of  the  csecum.  This  usually  depends  upon 
some  mischief  in  the  vermiform  appendix  (appendicitis).  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  it  has  its  starting-point  in  the  c:ecum  itself 
(typ/ilitis). 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  a  very  small  minority  of  the  cases  the 
trouble  starts  in  the  ccecnm,  the  appendix  being  entirely  unaflfected. 
This  variety  of  perityphlitis  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt.  In  most  of 
these  rare  instances  there  is  a  stercoral  ulcer  cf  the  cfecum  caused  by 
the  pressure  and  chemical  irritation  produced  by  an  impacted  mass  of 
fseces  or  of  undigested  food.  This  ulcer  need  not  penetrate,  but  it 
serves  to  permit  bacteria  to  reach  the  peritoneum  from  the  bowel 
and  so  produce  peritonitis.  When  a  perityphlitic  abscess  is  found 
in  association  with  a  hole  in  the  crecum  that  hole  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  pus  acting  upon  the  bowel  from  without.  In  some 
examples  of  genuine  typhlitis  the  wall  of  the  gut  is  found  to  be 
infiltrated  and  inflamed,  but  to  present  neither  ulcer  nor  per- 
foration. Foreign  bodies,  such  as  pins  and  fish  bones,  have  caused  a 
few  cases  of  typhlitis. 

I  have  seen  definite  perityphlitis  of  a  chronic  type  follow  upon  a 
primai-y  tuberculous  ulcer  of  the  cascum,  and  have  met  with  a  like 
condition  due  to  epithelioma  of  that  bowel.  ■ 

I  have  known  epithelioma  in  this  situation  make  itself  first 
evident  by  producing  perityphlitis,  followed  by  abscess. 

Disease  of  the  appendix  is  very  common.  Indeed,  morbid 
changes  in  that  structure  are  met  with  in  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  all 
bodies  examined  ^Jos<  mortem. 

In  cases  of  perityphlitis  this  little  structure  may  be  found  (1)  to 
have  become  twisted.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  natural  shortness 
of  its  mesentery,  while  the  actual  kinking  or  volvulus  may  be 
brought  about  by  distension  of  the  crecimi.  As  a  i-esult  of  this 
torsion  the  blood  supply  of  the  part  is  inteifered  with.  The  organ 
may  become  inflamed  and  thereby  greatly  enlarged,  turgid,  and 
infiltrated.  It  may  become  the  seat  of  catarrh.  If  this  be  long 
continued  the  copious  mucous  discharge  produced  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  calcareous  concretion,  which  may  have  for  its  nucleus 
a  minute  foreign  body,  and  be  increased  in  size  by  deposits  of  ftecal 
mattei'.  These  calcareous  concretions  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
rhinoliths. 

Ulceration  may  result,  and  this  may  or  may  not    lead  to 
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perforation.  The  torsion  of  the  little  process  may  end  in  occlusion  of 
its  lumen,  and  as  a  result  the  distal  part  of  the  tube  may  become 
enormously  distended  by  mucus  or  muco-pus,  and  may  give  way. 
Stricture  may  form  in  the  tube  as  a  result  of  ulceration,  and  in  some 
cases  two  or  more  strictures  ai-e  discovered.  In  cei'tain  acute  cases 
gangrene  may  result  from  torsion,  and  may  involve  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  appendix.  (2)  In  the  second  place  the  mischief  in  the 
appendix  may  be  due  to  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  pin,  a  grape  pip, 
a  small  shot,  a  jnece  of  bone,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  so-called 
cherry-stones  and  date-stones  found  in  the  appendix  are  calcareous 
concretions  mixed  with  fajcal  matter.  (3)  In  a  few  rare  examples 
the  appendix  has  been  strangulated  in  one  of  the  foss;e  al)Out  the 
crecum,  or  in  an  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia.  (4)  The  appendix  may 
be  bent  upon  itself  by  the  action  of  contracting  adhesions  and  may 
become  thereby  occluded  :  or  it  may  be  so  adherent  to  movable 
organs  as  to  be  constantly  dragged  upon.  (5)  The  veins  of  the 
appendix  may  be  thrombosed,  or  the  little  tube  may  be  the  seat 
of  tuberculous  disease,  of  epithelioma,  or  of  actinomycosis. 

The  tendency  of  these  various  troubles  in  the  appendix  is  to 
destroy  and  obliterate  the  process. 

The  peritonitis  produced  may  end  in  resolution,  may  lead  to  the 
production  of  numerous  dense  and  complex  adhesions,  or  may 
terminate  in  suppuration. 

For  details  of  the  abscess  see  page  02 6. 

Causes. — The  apparent  exciting  causes  of  perityphlitis  are 
numerous.  Among  the  most  common  may  be  mentioned  dyspepsia, 
the  want  of  efficient  masticating  teeth,  the  bolting  of  food,  the  eating 
of  indigestible  food  such  as  nuts,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  injury  to 
the  groin  region,  excessive  exertion,  and  exposure  to  cold. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  allusion  lias  been  already  made  to 
tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  epithelioma,  and  foreign  bodies  as  causes 
of  perityphlitis. 

This  form  of  peritonitis  has  Ijeen  also  produced  by  an  extension 
of  the  ulcerative  process  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery.  At  least 
examples  of  this  occurrence  have  been  rej^orted. 

Perityphlitis  is  more  common  in  males  tlian  in  females  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
young  adults.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases  occur  between 
fifteen  and  thirty. 

Bacteriology  of  perityphlitis. — The  micro-organism  which 
is  found  in  tlie  eti'usion  in  or  around  the  appendix  in  this  aflection  is 
in  nearly  all  the  cases  examined  tlie  bacterium  coli  commune.  {See 
p.  40,  Vol.  I.,  and  ante,  page  008.)  It  is  commonly  the  only  micro- 
organism found,  and  when  associated  with  others  is  nearly  always 
the  predominant  one. 

The  streptococcus  has  been  discovered  in  several  instances ; 
the  pneumococcus  in  a  few,  and  the  staphylococcus  in  still  rarer 
examples. 

Symptoms. — Tlie   symptoms   of   perityphlitis   are  subject  to 
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considerable  variation  in  degree  ratber  tban  in  general  characters. 
Broadly  considered,  the  clinical  phenomena  are  simply  those  of  local 
pei'itonitis.  In  what  may  be  considered  a  typical  case  the  attack 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  may  appear  after  marked  constipation,  or 
some  digestive  disturbances,  or  some  error  in  diet.  The  patient  is 
seized  with  acute  and  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen — usually  about 
the  umbilicus  (superior  mesenteric  plexus).  This  pain  is  continuous 
with  exacerbations.  It  tends  to  radiate  to  the  back  and  thighs,  and 
jjossibly  to  the  testicle.  In  a  little  while  it  becomes  more  definitely 
localised  in  the  right  iliac  region.  There  is  more  or  less  collapse, 
but  not  often  a  rigor.  There  is  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  vomiting 
is  not  profuse.  The  bowels  cease  to  act.  There  is  thirst,  and 
absolute  loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  at  first  coated,  and  then 
dry.  There  is  fever,  the  temperature  ranging  from  99^  to  102°  or 
103°.    The  urine  is  scanty. 

The  abdomen  becomes  swollen,  tense,  and  tender  ;  the  tenderness 
is  chiefly  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  may  be  intense,  Dulness 
appears  in  that  region,  and  slowly  increases.  A  swelling  can  often 
be  made  out  there  ]  its  limits  are  ill-defined,  and  its  size  varies.  It 
has  the  character  of  a  deeply-placed  inflammatory  swelling.  In 
children  it  can  often  be  reached  per  rectum. 

The  attack,  in  an  acute  form,  lasts  for  six  or  seven  days,  and 
then  slowly  passes  away.  In  three  weeks  the  patient  is  about 
again. 

There  are  many  deviations  from  this  type. 

The  attack  may  be  quite  trifling  and  only  confine  the  patient  to 
the  house  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  houi's  ;  some  attacks  do  not 
lay  the  patient  up  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  onset  may  be  very 
intense,  the  phenomena  are  those  of  pei'forative  peritonitis,  there  is 
mai'ked  collapse,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours. 

Or  the  symptoms  may  be  without  great  acuteness  at  first,  but 
be  greatly  extended  in  duration.  The  symptoms  above  noted,  and 
especially  the  fever,  persist — with  some  alternations  in  intensity — for 
three  or  more  weeks,  and  there  follows  a  tedious  convalescence,  which 
may  extend  over  two  or  more  months.  Suppuration  need  not  occur 
in  these  cases. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  perityphlitis — but  onlj-  in 
the  minority — the  sj'mptoms  advance  to  supjmration.  The  signs 
of  deep-seated  pus  in  the  iliac  region  are  present.  The  abscess, 
if  left  to  itself,  extends.  If  it  bursts  spontaneously  it  will  most 
usually  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  next  in  frequency  it  breaks 
into  the  caecum;  comparatively  rarely  does  it  burst  into  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  still  more  rarely  into  the  rectum  or  bladder. 

The  abscess  is  usually  localised  ;  the  suppuration  may,  however, 
be  diffused.  Pus  may  ascend  along  the  ascending  colon,  and  even 
enter  the  thorax. 

The  pus  is  occasionally  laudable.  It  is  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, most  oflTensive,  and  possessed  of  that  fseculent  smell  which  is 
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commonly  associated  with  the  bacterium  coli  commune.  It  may 
contaiii  t'tecal  matter  when  a  perforation  exists. 

Perityphlitis  is  prone  to  relapse- — relapsing  typhlitis.  This 
tendency  is  met  with  in  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Some 
patients  have  had  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  attacks.  Five  or  ten 
attacks  are  not  uncommon.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  appendix 
can  be  felt  during  the  quiescent  period  as  a  hard  tinger-like  swelling, 
deep  down  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  most  commonly  about  1^  in.  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  When  the 
appendix  is  A'ery  distinct  and  very  tender,  and  when  the  patient 
feels  that  he  is  never  entirely  free  from  discomfort  about  the  c;ecum, 
it  is  probable  that  the  little  process  contains  pus. 

Diagnosis. — The  very  acute  cases  have  been  often  mistaken 
for  perforation  of  the  intestine,  or  for  acute  intestinal  sti'angulation. 
The  less  acute  cases  may  at  tlie  outset  resemble  renal  or  biliary  colic. 
In  cases  associated  with  diarrhoea  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  made.  In  examples  in  children  attended  with  marked  tenesmus 
and  the  passage  of  mucus  from  the  bowel,  the  condition  has  not 
unreasona))!}'  lieen  confused  with  intussuscej^tion. 

Course  and  prognosis. — The  majority  of  the  subjects  of  this 
afiection  recover.  The  general  mortality  of  the  disease  in  all  its 
aspects  has  been  estimated  at  11  per  cent.  If  an  abscess  form  the 
mortality  is  raised  to  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  acute  cases  end  fatally  in  forty-eight  hours. 
In  68  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  death  occurs  within  eight  days. 
An  ordinary  attack  lasts  from  seven  to  twenty  day.s. 

Perityphlitis  may  end  in  complete  resolution,  in  recovery  with 
adhesions,  or  in  suppuration. 

Relapses  are  common.  In  some  instances  death  has  occurred 
from  pyle})hlebitis  and  multiple  abscesses  of  the  liver.  In  the 
great  majoiity  of  fatal  instances  death  is  due  to  septic  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — The  |?<pn<'rai  treatuB^'Bit  may  be  very  briefly 
indicated  as  follows  : — Rest  in  thn  recumbent  position,  morphia  to 
relieve  pain,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  the  immediate 
administration  of  an  enema,  and  as  little  food  as  possible  by  the 
mouth. 

The  application  of  four  or  five  leeches  over  the  right  iliac  region 
often  has  a  magical  effect.  An  aperient  should  not  be  administered 
until  after  the  very  urgent  symptoms  have  subsided.  Later,  the 
bowels  must  be  made  to  act  regularly.  The  diet  throughout  must 
be  simple  and  spare. 

Opei'ativp  Biiiea<!>ii8'<^»«. — The  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
perityphlitis  call  for  no  operative  treatment.  In  the  ultra-acute 
cases  it  is  well  that  the  abdomen  be  opened  at  once  in  the  c:vcal 
region,  and  the  case  considered  and  dealt  with  as  one  of  perforative 
peritonitis.  Such  cases  are  very  uncommon.  When  the  evidences 
of  abscess  are  present  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the  collection 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  cut  should  be  made  over  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  swelling.    A  convenient  situation  for  the  incision 
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in  most  eases  (and  in  all  doubtful  cases)  is  represented  by  a  point 
about  l  i  in.  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 
This  incision  should  he  about  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  abscess  should  be  opened  and  drained.  It  should  not  be 
scraped  and  it  is  of  no  avail  to  make  search  for  the  appendix.  To 
excise  an  appendix  by  a  plastic  operation  when  it  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  foul  abscess  is  not  in  conformity  with  surgical  prin- 
ciples. A  gangrenous  appendix,  if  met  with,  may  be  snipped  off, 
and  if  a  perforated  appendix  actually  presents  itself  it  may  be 
ligatured  and  cut  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  an  abscess  has 
once  formed,  A'ery  little  more  is  heard  of  the  appendix.  These 
abscesses  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  fistulse  and  sometimes  into 
fpecal  fistulse.  They  exhibit,  however,  a  strong  tendency  to  close 
spontaneous!}^  in  time. 

An  incision  in  perityphlitis  is  very  seldom  called  for  before  the 
fifth  day. 

The  wound  made  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  a  ventral  hernia. 

The  use  of  exploring  needles  in  perityphlitis  is  to  be  strongly 
condemned,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  reckless  and  unnecessary 
incisions  made  without  due  cause  during  the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  the  attack. 

In  cases  of  relapsing  perityphlitis  much  may  be  done  to  ward  oil 
another  attack  by  attention  to  the  diet,  to  the  bowels,  and  to  the 
general  mode  of  living  of  the  patient.  A  plate  of  false  teeth  has 
cured  more  than  one  case  of  relapsing  perityphlitis. 

Considerable  benefit  attends  the  use  of  such  an  intestinal  anti- 
septic as  salol,  given  in  a  powder  night  and  morning  in  doses  of 
ten  grains. 

Failing  these  measures,  the  appendix  should  be  removed  during 
a  jaeriod  of  quiescence. 

The  cases  most  distinctly  suited  for  this  measure  are  the 
following  : — 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  attacks,  although  slight,  have  been 
numerous  and  at  short  intervals. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  the  last  attack  has  been  of  intense  proportions. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  the  appendix  can  still  be  felt  as  a  swollen 
and  tender  stt-ucture  and  is  the  seat  of  frequent  attacks  of  pain. 

The  operation  is  sometimes  most  simple,  and  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  by  reason  of  adhesions. 

The  mortality  of  the  procedure  may  be  placed  at  2  per  cent.  In 
my  own  practice  it  has  been  below  that. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Under  this  term  are  included  those  veiy  numerous  and  varied 
conditions  in  which  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  obstructed 
in  their  normal  progress.  It  is  assumed  that  the  obstruction  is  a 
mechanical  one  as  distinguished  from  such  an  arrest  of  intestinal 
movement  as  is  associated  with  peritonitis  and  certain  neuroses. 
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Obstruction  due  to  some  protrusions  of  the  bowel  are  considered 
under  the  title  of  IL^rnia.     [Si^e  }>age  GGt. ) 

The  varieties  of  intestinal  obstruction. — The  classification 

of  intestinal  obstruction  is  most  conveniently  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  morbid  anatomy,  and  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — (1)  Strangu- 
lation by  bands  and  through  apertures,  (2)  volvulus,  (3)  intussus- 
ception, (4)  stricture,  (5)  obstruction  by  tumours  and  foreign  sub- 
stances within  the  bowel,  (6)  ol)struction  by  the  pressure  of  tumours, 
etc.,  external  to  the  bowel,  (7)  f;ecal  accumulation. 

Relative  frequency  of  the  various  forms. — Among  1,000 

fatal  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  above-mentioned  varieties 
are  roughly  distributed  as  follows  : — Intussusception,  350 ;  strangu- 
lation by  bands  and  through  apertures,  2^0  ;  stricture,  150  ;  obstruc- 
tion by  tumours  and  foreign  bodies  within  the  bowel,  100;  ffecal 
accumulation,  60;  volvulus,  50;  obstruction  by  means  of  tumours, 
etc.,  external  to  the  bowel,  40  ;  total,  1,000. 

This  order  of  frequency  is  somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  ba.sed  only  upon  such  cases  as  end  fatally.  In  actual  practice  the 
cases  due  to  fsecal  accumulation  are  the  most  common,  and  those 
due  to  foreign  bodies  and  to  the  pressure  of  tumours,  etc.,  external 
to  the  gut  are  of  greater  relative  frequency  than  the  above  list 
would  appear  to  prove. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  London  Hospital  shows 
that  the  cases  due  to  fascal  accumulation  are  the  most  numerous  ; 
then  come  cases  of  stricture  of  the  laige  intestine,  then  intussus- 
ception, and  then  strangulation  by  bands.  Obstruction  due  to 
tumours  external  to  the  bowel  ranks  next,  and  other  forms  may  be 
spoken  of  as  rare. 

Portion  of  bowel  invoived. — Strangulation  by  bands  most 
commonly  involves  the  small  intestine.  Volvulus  is  most  frequent 
in  the  siguioid  flexure,  and  intussusception  in  the  ileo-ctecal  segment 
of  the  bowel  Strictures  of  all  kinds  are  more  common  in  the  colon 
than  in  the  lesser  intestine.  Obstruction  due  to  pressure  from 
without  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  canal,  but  more  usually 
concerns  the  large  intestine  as  being  the  less  movable,  and  especially 
the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  from  their  position.  Foreign  bodies 
often  lodge  in  the  lower  ileum  and  in  the  CiBcum,  and  gall  stones 
are  apt  to  become  impacted  in  the  jejunum  or  upper  ileum.  F;ecal 
accumulation  of  necessity  is  met  with  in  the  colon,  and  often  in  the 
ctecum  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

Sex  and  age. — Strangulation  b/j  bauds  and  throar/h  aperturi's 
is  a  little  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  is  met  with 
mostly  in  young  adults,  and  is  rare  after  forty.  Volvnlas  of  the 
sigmoid  Jle.icure  is  about  four  times  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  It  is  most  common  between  forty  and  sixty,  and  is  indeed 
rare  before  forty.  Acute  intussusception  is  a  little  more  common  in 
the  male  sex.  It  mostly  attacks  the  young.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  are  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  Strictures  are  equally  common 
in  the  two  sexes.    The  non-malignant  occur  about  early  middle  life. 
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The  cancerous  stricture  is  I'are  befoi'e  forty.  Obstruction  due  to 
tumours  is  obviously  more  common  in  women  and  in  adults  of 
that  sex.  Obstruction  due  to  im2xicfed  gall  stones  is  more  common  in 
females  that  in  males,  and  the  average  age  falls  between  fifty  and 
sixty-live.  Fteccd  accumulation  occurs  with  greater  frequency  in 
women  than  in  men.  It  is  most  common  in  adults  and  in  the  aged, 
and  is — as  may  be  imagined — not  infrequent  in  the  insane  and 
hysterical. 

Morbid  anatomy  of  intestinal  obstruction.    1.  strangu- 

latioiB  by  bands  or  tiivotig^li  aportiii'i's. — Under  this  heading- 


Fig.  775.— strangulation  of  Small  Intestine  by  a  Band  from  tlie  Mesentery.    (From  Treves's 
"  Intestinal  Obstruction.") 

a  great  many  different  anatomical  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  are 
included.  They  all,  however,  have  this  common  character — a  loop 
of  intestine,  which  may  vary  in  length  from  a  mere  knuckle  to  many 
feet — ^is  ensnared  beneath  an  unyielding  band,  or  compressed  by  the 
margin  of  some  normal  or  abnormal  aperture,  and  is  thereby 
strangulated.  The  nature  and  effects  of  the  lesion  are  precisely 
comparable  to  those  which  occur  in  strangulated  hernia.  Indeed, 
under  the  present  heading  are  often  grouped  those  forms  of  ob- 
struction known  as  "internal  herniie."    (See  page  656.) 

The  obstructing  agents  ma)^  be  arranged  in  five  divisions  : — 
(1)  The  bowel  is  strangulated  by  a  peritoneal  fcdse  ligament. 
These  so-called  ligaments  are  isolated    adhesions,   the    result  of 
peritonitis.    The  peritonitis  in  question  is  commonly  that  of  peri- 
typhlitis, or  it  may  have  been  associated  with  pelvic  cellulitis 
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(so-called),  or  with  injury  or  strang-alated  hernia,  or  may  liave  been 
of  tuberculous  origin.  Adiiesions  capable  of  producing  strangulation 
may,  indeed,  follow  any  form  of  peritonitis  from  which  recovery  has 
occurred.  Many  of  the  adhesions  foi-med  during  the  progress  of 
peritonitis  no  doubt  disa^ipear.  Others  persist,  and  a  few  are  apt  to 
become  elonga.ted  from  traction,  and  cord-like  from  tlie  constant 
moulding  action  of  the  ever-moving  intestines.     The  obstructing 

o  o  o 

band  may  be  single,  or  it  may  be  one  of  many.  It  is  usually 
narrow,  slender,  and  cord-like  (Fig.  775).  Its  length  and  attach- 
ments must  necessarily  vary.  In  most  instances  the  adhesion  is 
found  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  a  resisting  surface,  such  as  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall,  the  iliac  fossa,  or  a  surface  of  the  mesen- 
tery. The  adhesion  may,  on  the  otiier  hand,  be  wide  and  mem- 
branous. The  bowel  is  commonly  strangulated  beneath  the  band. 
In  rare  instances  a  cord-like  band  appears  to  liave  formed  a  noose 
or  loop,  by  v/hich  the  gut  has  been  ensnared. 

(2)  Oiiieiital  cords  may  cause  stranguhitiou.  A  portion  of  tlie 
free  border  of  the  great  omentum  may  become  adherent  at  some 
spot  (commonly  a  hernial  orifice,  or  near  to  a  once-inHamed  vermi- 
form appendix),  and  the  part  so  held  may  become  changed  into  a 
cord-like  structure.  Sometimes  the  adherent  part  of  the  omentum 
is  quite  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  e2:jiploon,  or  the  whole  mass 
of  the  omentum  may  be  found  rolled  up  into  a  fan-sha}ied  structure, 
the  base  of  the  fan  being  at  the  transverse  colon. 

(3)  Meckel's  diverticulmn  is  due  to  the  persistence  or  incomplete 
obliteration  of  the  vitelline  duct,  and  when  present  comes  otf  from 
the  ileum  from  1  to  3  feet  from  the  caicum.  In  its  mo.st  com- 
plete condition  it  appeal's  as  a  tube  passing  from  the  ileum  to  the 
umbilicus.  More  often  it  takes  the  form  of  a  short  diverticulum 
hanging  from  the  ileum.  Indeed,  the  average  length  of  the  diverticle 
is  3  inches.  The  process  may  be  free  or  attached  at  its  distal 
extremity.  It  may  be  partly  tubular  and  partly  cord-like,  or  it  may 
be  found  to  be  wholly  in  the  condition  of  a  cord.  Such  a  cord  may 
represent  a  greatly  atropliied  and  imperfect  diverticulum,  or  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  omphalo-meseiLteric  vessels.  The  "  solitary  band  " 
of  older  authors  was  probably  of  this  nature,  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  have  been  a  well-isolated  and  much-lengthened  peritoneal 
adhesion.  The  abnormal  process  may  form  an  arcade,  beneath  which 
a  loop  of  gut  may  be  strangulated,  or  it  may  snare  the  bowel  or 
form  a  noose  around  it. 

(4)  The  strangulating  agent  may  be  a  normal  structure  lohich 
has  become  abnormally  attached.  Thus  intestine  has  been  found 
strangulated  beneath  an  adiierent  vermiform  appendix  or  Fallopian 
tube,  and  beneath  a  fixed  portion  of  the  nujsentery  or  the  pedicle  of 
an  ovarian  cyst. 

(5)  The  gut  may  be  strangulated  through  some  slit  or  aperture. 
Most  often  the  slit  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mesentery,  and 
may  be  due  to  injury  or  be  congenital. 

Like  slits  have  been  found  in  the  omentum.    Bowel  has  been 
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strangulated  by  the  margins  of  a  slit  in  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  and  in  the  sustenta- 
culum lienis,  by  the  ring  sometimes  formed  by  adherent  intestinal 


Fig.  776.— Volvulus  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexm-e.    (From  Treve.s's  "  Intestinal  Obstruction.") 

loops,  by  the  slit  left  between  two  parallel  bands  of  adhesions,  and 
through  apertures  even  more  remarkable. 

Internal  liernim  present  some  features  whicli  would  make  it 
convenient  tliat  they  should  be  considered  with  tlie  present  variety  of 


Fig.  7'i'7. — Vertical  and  Transverse  Sections  of  an  Intussusception.    (From  Treves's  "  Intestinal 

Obstruction.") 

a,  The  sheath  or  intussuscipiens ;  h,  the  euteriny  or  inner  layer ;  c,  the  returuingor  middle  layer.  The 
dotted  line  indicates  mucous  membrane. 


intestinal  obstruction — but  the  peculiarities  of  these  internal 
"ruptures  "  are  such  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  considered 
in  a  separate  section.    The  subject  is  dealt  with  on  page  656. 

2.  Volvulus. — The  term  is  applied  to  a  condition  where  the 
intestine  is  so  twisted  that  its  lumen  has  become  entirely  occluded. 
Volvulus  may  concein  the  small  intestine,  the  ascending  colon  and 
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Cfficum,  or  the  sigmoid  flexure.    It  is  only  commonly  met  with  in  the 

sigmoid  flexure.    When  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  involved  the  bowel  is 

found  to  be  twisted  (usually  from  left  to  right)  around  its  meso-colic 

axis  (Fig.  776,  b).  The 

twist    may    be    in  the 

opposite    direction  (Fig. 

776,  c).   Both  ends  of  the 

loop  are  occluded.  The 

sigmoid  flexiu-e,  to  become 

the  seat  of  a  twist,  must 

be  of  good  length,  and 

must  have  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  meso-colon 
as  will  bring  the  two  ends 

of  the  loop  near  touether 

(Fig.  776,  A). 

The  distension  which 
takes  place  in  the  bowel 
after  it  has  become  twisted 
is  often  enormous.  In 
some  cases  the  involved 
coil  has  appeared  to  occupy 
almost  the  whole  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  As  the  twisted 
loop  becomes  distended  it 
moves  towai'ds  the  right 
hypochondriac  region. 
The  bowel  becomes  in- 
tensely congested,  and  in 
the  condition,  indeed,  of 
the  gut  in  strangulated 
hernia. 

Patches  of  gangrene 
soon  appear,  and  perito- 
nitis is  very  common.  It 
is  usually  impossible — 
even  on  the  post-mortem 
table — to  overcome  the 
volvulus  until  the  bowel 
has  been  emptied  of  its  gas. 

When  the  ccecum  and 
ascendiyig  colon  are  to- 
gether pi-ovided  with  an 
extensive  meso-colon  (a 

not  very  uncommon  congenital  condition)  this  large  and  quite 
loop  of  bowel  may  become  twisted  about  its  meso-colic  axis. 

A  loop  of  the  stnall  intestine  may  be  found  twisted  about  its  own 
mesenteric  axis.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  can  ever  concern  a 
normal  bowel.    As  a  rule,  in  this  very  rare  accident  the  two  ends 
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of  a  large  loop  of  the  lesser  bowel  have  been  drawn  together  by 
peritoneal  adliesions  of  some  kind,  and  so  a  kind  of  pedicle  has 
been  produced,  about  which  a  twisting  is  possible. 

3.  Iiitiissiiscep- 
tioii.— By  this  term  is 
understood  the  prolapse 
or  turning  of  one  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  bowel 
into  the  lumen  of  an 
iuimediately  -  adjoining 
part.  When  an  intus- 
susception is  viewed  in 
vertical  section  (Fig.  77  7) 
it  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  layers  of 
intestine  —  three  on 
each  side  of  the  central 
canal — all  more  or  less 
parallel  to  one  another. 
On  transverse  section  it 
shows  three  concentric 
rings  of  bowel  (Fig.  777). 
In  whatever  way  the 
section  be  made,  mucous 
membrane  is  always 
found  in  contact  with 
mucous  membrane,  and 
peritoneum  with  peri- 
toneum. The  external 
of  the  three  layers  is 
known  as  the  intussus- 
cipiens  or  sheath.  The 
innermost  cylinder  is 
called  the  entering  layer, 
and  the  middle  one  the 
returning  layer.  These 
two  layers  taken  together 
form  the  intussnsceidum. 

There  are  four  varie- 
ties of  intussusception: — 
(1)  Enteric,  (2)  colic,  (3) 
ileo-csecal,  (4)  ileo-colic. 
The  enteric  involves  the 
small  intestine  and  es- 
It  is  usually  quite  short, 
of  the  colon,  but  is  most 
sigmoid  flexure.     It  also 


Fig.  77(1. — Ileo-Citcal  liitussiiseeption,  witli  great  swelliu, 
of  the  Intussusceptum. 
(From  Tieves's  "  Intestinal  Obstruction.") 


pecially  the  lower  jejunum  and  ileum. 
The  colic  may  be  found  in  any  part 
common  in  the  descending  colon  and 
seldom  attains  great  length.     In  the  ileo-cceccd  invagination  the 
ileum  and  cajcum  pass  into  the  colon  preceded  by  the  ileo-c«cal 
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valve,  which  forms  the  apex  oi-  free  extremity  of  the  intussusceptum 
(Fig.  779).  This  form  may  attain  great  size  so  that  the  valve  may 
reach  the  anus  and  project  beyond  it.  In  the  ileo-colic  form  the 
end  of  the  ileum  is  prolapsed  through  the  ileo-c£ecal  valve.  The 
valve  and  the  cfecuni  remain,  for  a  while  at  least,  unmoved,  and  the 
prolapsed  ileum  always  forms  the  apex  of  the  intussusception 
(Fig.  778). 

Out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  intussusception  about  forty-four  will 
be  ileo-cpecal,  thirty  will  be  enteric,  eigliteen  colic,  and  eight  ileo-colic. 

In  all  forms  of  intussusception,  except  the  ileo-colic,  the  invagina- 
tion increases  at  the  expense  of  the  external  layer  only.  Thus, 
supposing  the  end  of  the  jejunum  to  be  invaginated  into  the  ileum, 
if  the  mass  increase  it  will  do  so  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  ileum, 
and  no  more  jejunum  will  actively  enter  the  intussusception.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  apex  of  the  intussusception  always  i-emains 
the  same,  no  matter  to  what  length  the  invagination  attains. 

In  the  ileo-colic  form  the  end  of  the  ileum  is  prolapsed  through 
the  valve,  and  as  the  invagination  increases  more  and  more  ileum  is 
protruded  through  the  ileo-cffical  opening  while  the  sheath  remains 
unchanged.  When,  for  various  reasons,  no  more  ileum  can  become 
invaginated,  then,  if  the  tumour  increase,  the  crecum  will  he  turned 
in,  and  after  it  the  ascending  colon,  the  intussusception  now  growing 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  external  layer  or  sheath. 

The  true  or  obstructive  intussusception  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  form  of  invagination  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  dis- 
ordered intestinal  movements  occurring  during  the  act  of  dying. 
These  intass^isceptions  of  the  dying  are  always  small,  are  most 
common  in  the  small  intestine,  ai'e  usually  multifile,  are  frequently 
ascending  or  retrograde,  and  are  always  easily  reduced.  They  pro- 
duce no  symptoms.  The  true  intussusception  is  always  descending, 
i.e.  always  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  is 
practically  always  single. 

The  tumour  formed  by  the  intussusception  has  a  somewhat 
curved  outline.  This  is  due  to  traction  on  the  mesentery  carried  in 
with  the  invaginated  gut.  The  tumour  will  therefore  be  concave  on 
the  side  to  which  the  mesentery  is  attached.  The  traction  of  the 
mesentery  tends  to  pull  the  aperture  of  the  intussusceptum  towards 
the  mesenteric  side  of  the  sheath. 

At  a  variable  time  after  the  invagination  has  formed,  the  intus- 
susception tends  to  become  engorged  with  blood  and  greatly  swollen. 
From  this  engorgement,  coupled  with  the  constriction  to  which  the 
neck  of  the  intussusceptum  is  subjected,  the  inner  and  middle  layers 
may  soon  be  found  in  the  condition  of  strangulated  bowel.  The 
lumen  of  the  gut  becomes  gradually  narrowed  and  may  in  time 
become  quite  occluded. 

The  occlusion  is  due  mainly  to  the  great  swelling  of  the  intus- 
susceptum and  also  to  the  curving  of  the  tumour,  and  occasionally 
to  plugging  of  the  canal  with  blood-clot. 

Another  important  change  is  this  :  the  intussusception  is  apt  to 
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become  irreducible.  This  may  depend  upon  adhesions  at  the  neck 
or  between  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the  inner  and  middle 
layers,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  great  swelling  of  the  intussusceptum, 
or  to  its  great  curving,  or  to  the  presence  of  some  polyp,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  ileo -colic  form  to  the  resistance  oiJered  by  the  ileo-cascal 
valve. 

The  intussuscipiens  seldom  undergoes  gross  change.  It  may, 
however,  become  the  seat  of  some  local  peritonitis,  or  become 
ulcerated,  or  even  in  rare  cases  gangrenous. 

The  intussusceptum  tends  to  become  gangrenous.  The  gangrene 
is  jn'oduced  by  the  same  conditions  which  foster  it  in  strangulated 


which  nearly  always  luns  an  acute  and  rapid  course. 

The  course  of  an  intussusception  may  be  chronic.  In  a  chronic 
intussusception  the  parts  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  thickened  and 
to  be  more  or  less  congested.  The  thickening  mainly  concerns  the 
intussusceptum,  and  it  is  common  to  find  that  part  of  the  invagina- 
tion ulcerated.  The  chronic  intussusce]:ition  is  usually  reducible  in 
part ;  a  certain  jaortion,  however,  remaining  permanently  irreducible. 

4.  StrictiBi'c  of  tUe  intestine. — Ail  cases  of  stricture  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  cicatricial  and  the  malignant.  The 
cicatricial  stricture  may  result  from  dysenteric,  syphilitic,  or  tuber- 
culous ulceration,  the  first-named  being  a  common  cause  of  this 
stenosis. 

The  dysenteric  ulcers  are  most  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
colon,  the  syphilitic  in  the  rectum,  and  the  tuberculous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ileo-cajcal  valve.  Rarer  instances  of  strictui'e  have  been  due 
to  ulceration  produced  by  impacted  fteces  or  foreign  bodies,  to  lesions 


Fig.  780.— Epithelioma  of  tlie  Culuii.  Bird's-eye 
view  of  tlie  interior  of  tlie  bowel,  (i'roiii 
Treves's  "Intestinal  Obstruction.") 


At  A  A  triangular  piece  nt  tbe  intestine  liiis  been  cut 
away. 


hernia.  The  necrotic  process 
may  be  quite  limited  in  ex- 
tent, or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  the  intussusceptum 
may  perish  oi  masse  and  be 
discharged  by  the  anus. 
Several  feet  of  bowel  have 
been  evacuated  in  this  way. 
It  is  by  means  of  gangrene  of 
the  intussusceptum  that  an 
invagination  may  undergo 
spontaneous  CTire.  Many  cases 
of  recovery  after  separation  of 
large  parts  of  the  bowel  are 
on  record,  but  this  method  of 
recovery  is  rare,  uncertain, 
and  desperate.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  least  acute  form  of 
intussusception  is  the  colic 
variety,  then,  probably,  the 
enteric,  then  the  ileo-ca?cal, 
and,    lastly,    the  ileo-colic, 
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following  strangulation  of  the  bowel  in  a  hernia,  the  separation  of  a 
gangrenous  intussusception,  or  to  the  effects  of  direct  injury  of  the 
bowel.    Certain  strictures  are  congenital. 

The  malignant  stricture  is  due  to  the  growtli  in  the  bowel  of  a 
cylindrical  epithelioma — the  only  primary  form  of  cancer  to  which 
the  intestine  would  appear  to  be  liable. 

Epithelioma  produces  very  well-defined,  tough  ring-like  strictures 
of  the  bowel  (Fig.  780).  The  outer  surface  of  the  gut  at  the  seat  of 
stricture  is  often  very  sharply  constricted,  as  if  a  cord  had  been  tied 
around  it.  In  the  interior  of  the  bowel  the  growth  assumes  an 
annular  outline.  The  indurated  mass  is  ulcerated,  and  the  ulcer  has 
usually  a  sharjily  thickened,  raised,  and  everted  edge,  wliich  is  qviite 
typical. 

Malignant  strictures  are  much  more  common  than  cicatricial 
strictures,  and  tlie  colon  is  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  stenosis 
than  is  the  small  intestine.  Excluding  the  rectum,  the  commonest 
seat  of  stricture  of  the  bowel  is  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  ;  next  in 
frequency  comes  the  descending  colon;  and  tlien,  in  order,  the  splenic 
and  hepatic  flexures.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  stricture  has 
involved  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

'i.  OhstriK'tioii  by  tiiiBioiir<s  :iii<l  fot'oiifii  sii8i8t»iicos 
witiiiii  the  bowel. — The  following  tumuui's  are  met  with  in 
the  intestine  : — Fibroma,  fibro-myoma,  lipoma,  angeioma,  sarcoma, 
lympho  sarcoma  in  connection  with  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  adenoma. 
The  adenoma  is  the  most  common  growth.  Many  cases  of  lympho- 
sarcoma have  been  recorded,  but  all  the  other  tumours  are  quite 
rare  and  unimportant.  The  adenoma  grows  from  the  mucous 
meml)rane,  and  is  composed  of  glandular  tissue  of  the  type  found 
in  Lieberkiihn's  follicles.  These  tumours  nearly  always  assume  a 
polypoid  outline.  When  the  supi>orting  connect! s'e- tissue  of  the 
mass  is  loose  and  lax  it  is  called  a  soft  polyp ;  when  it  is  more  dense 
and  fibrous  the  tumour  is  called  a  firm  ov  fibrous  polyp.  Adenomata 
are  more  frequent  in  the  rectum  and  colon,  are  most  often  met  with 
in  children,  and  ar-e  more  usually  multiple  than  single.  After  the 
colon,  the  lower  ileum  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  polypoid  growths. 
Sometimes  these  growths  may  attain  great  size.  They  may  cause 
obstruction  by  their  bulk  or  by  their  numbers,  and  they  not 
infrequently  lead  to  intussusception.  Sometimes  the  polyp  bleeds 
very  freely.  The  pedicle  of  a  polyp  has  given  way  and  the  mass 
been  discharged  per  anum. 

The  foreign  bodies  wliich  have  been  impacted  in  or  liave  passed 
through  the  intestinal  canal  are  of  infinite  variety.  Tlie  victims  are 
very  often  children,  or  hysterical  patients,  or  lunatics. 

Those  substances  which  are  smootli  and  rounded — such  as  pebbles, 
coins,  etc.  — may  pass  readily  through  the  bowel,  while  irregular-shaped 
bodies — such  as  pieces  of  bone  and  porcelain,  nails,  spoons,  and  plates 
carrying  false  teeth — are  apt  to  lodge  at  some  part  of  their  course. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  majority  of  the  foreign  bodies 
swallowed,  in  spite  often  of  their  size  and  outline,  are  passed  in  due 
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course  by  the  anus.  They  may  be  retained  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  and  then  be  evacuated.  The  body,  if  impacted,  is  likely  to 
lodge  in  the  lower  ileum  or  caecum.  It  may  there  excite  ulceration 
of  the  bowel.  This  may  lead  to  perforation  and  death,  or  may 
induce  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  upon  the  evacuation  of  which  the 
foreign  substance  is  safely  discharged  (Fig.  781).  Bodies  which 
have  been  swallowed  have  passed  by  ulceration  from  the  small 
intestine  into  the  colon,  or  even  into  the  bladder. 

Gall  stones  have  often  led  to  fatal  obstruction.  The  stone  to 
cause  obstruction  must  be  of  great  size,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 


Fig.  7S1.— Passiige  of  an  Iron  Tfaspoiui  (wliich  had  been  swallowed  five  weeks  previously) 
from  the  Colon  through  the  Atidoiuiual  Parietes.  (Case  by  Mr.  Kouse,  Lancet,  Sept.  i1,  1S93.) 

every  instance  the  calculus  has  reached  the  bowel  by  direct  ulcera- 
tion between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  duodenum.  If  the  stone  be 
able  to  pass  the  bile  duct  it  will  certainly  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  intestine.  When  impaction  takes  place,  the  stone  is  usually 
found  to  be  lodged  in  the  lower  ileum,  and,  next  in  frequency,  in  the 
duodenum  or  jejunum.  Impacted  gall  stones  have  induced  fatal 
ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  and  have  led  to  fjecal  abscesses, 
through  which  they  have  been  discharged. 

Biliarj'  calculi  may  be  retained  for  weeks  or  months  without 
causing  any  symptoms  ;  or  after  severe  symptoms  of  obstruction  have 
been  produced  they  may  be  spontaneously  evacuated. 

Obstruction  in  the  bowel  may  be  produced  by  intestinal  calculi 
or  enteroliths.  Some  of  these  concretions  are  largely  composed  of 
phosphatic  deposits,  which  are  usually  found  to  be  formed  around  a 
nucleus  composed  of  some  undigested  substance.  Such  enteroliths 
are  stone-like,  are  usually  single,  and  of  small  size. 
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They  may  Le  found  in  the  appendix  and,  like  the  rhinoliths  in 
the  nasal  cavities,  are  probably  due  to  long-continued  catarrh. 

Other  enteroliths  are  of  low  specific  gravity,  are  porous  and 
sponge-like,  and  are  composed  of  densely-felted  masses  of  vegetable 
fragments  mixed  with  calcareous  and  fa^-al  paiticles. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  avenolith  or  oat  stone,  which  is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  the  intestines  of  those  who  live  largely  on  oatmeal. 
Other  of  these  calculi  are  made  up  of  hair  and  fibres,  such  as 
cocoanut  fibres,  or  of  some  insoluble  mineral  matter — such  as 
magnesia — swallowed  as  medicine  (Fig.  782).     These  may  att.nin 


Fig.  7S'2.— Obstiuotioii  uf  the  Siiiall  Intestine  by  a  Concretion  of  Magnesia.    Tlic  wall  of  the 
bowel  lia.s  been  out  away  in  two  places  to  show  the  concretion. 
(From  Treves's  "  Intestinal  Obstrnction.") 

great  size.  One  enterolith  was  found  to  be  composed  solely  of  gum 
benzoin.  An  impacted  gall  stone  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
considerable  concretion,  composed  of  calcai'eous  and  fajcal  matters. 

6.  OlistriK'lioii  by  tlio  prcssiii-f  of  liiiiioiii-!^,  etc.,  ex- 
tci-iial  to  iIk-  l>o«  t'l. — As  examples  of  this  form  may  be  cited — 
occlusion  of  the  gut  by  a  displaced  uterus,  by  uterine  or  ovarian 
tumours,  by  large  abscesses,  by  tumours  of  the  kidney  and  other 
parts,  by  hydatid  cysts,  cancerous  glands,  an  enlarged  spleen,  etc. 

7.  Fsi'cal  acciiiiiiilatioii. — The  conditions  which  favour  ftecal 
accumulation  are  very  numerous,  and  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned— chronic  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  the  consumption  of 
masses  of  indigestible  food  such  as  nuts,  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the 
bowel  due  to  age,  to  weakening  diseases,  to  neglect  of  the  bowels,  or 
to  that  exhaustion  of  the  gut  which  may  attend  the  habitual  taking 
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of  aperients.  Many  of  the  patients  are  edentulous  and  cannot 
masticate  their  food. 

The  condition  may  be  encouraged  by  damage  to  the  bowel  from 
ulceration,  such  as  that  of  dysentery,  by  old  adhesions,  by  unusual 
l)ends  and  folds  in  the  colon — especially  in  the  transverse  colon — the 
outcome  of  long-continued  over-distension.  In  all  cases  peristaltic 
movement  is  feeble  and  inadequate.  The  condition  once  termed 
"ileus  paralyticus"  referred  to  cases  in  which  the  bowel  became 
blocked  with  fjecal  matter,  and  in  which  obstruction  symptoms, 
attended  with  vomiting  and  great  distension  of  the  belly,  ensued.  It 
was  assumed — not  quite  correctly — that  the  intestine  was  wholly 

|iaralysed.  Fjecal  masses  lodged  in  the 
colon  fill  up  the  saccvili,  and  tend  to  be- 
come nodular  in  consequence.  They  be- 
come hard  by  absorption  of  their  more 
fluid  parts.  They  are  met  with  most 
usually  in  the  ctecum,  or  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  at  the  hepatic  flexure,  or  in  the  trans- 
verse colon  (Fig.  783).  The  bowel  con- 
taining them  is  apt  to  become  ulcerated, 
partly  from  pressure  and  partly  from  the 
chemical  irritation  of  the  highly  decom- 
posed mass. 

These  ulcers  are  most  common  in  the 
cfficum,  because  it  is  upon  that  part  of  the 
colon  that  the  greatest  strain  comes  in 
fajcal  accumulation.  They  are  called 
"  stercoral  ulcers,"  and  maybe  both  nume- 
rous and  extensive.  They  are  usually 
superficial,  but  occasionally  lead  to  per- 
foration. If  the  colon  "gives  way"  as  the 
i-esult  of  obstruction,  the  I'ent  or  perfora- 
tion is  usually  in  the  caecum,  which,  as 
just  stated,  bears  in  all  these  cases  the  major  part  of  the  strain. 

The  bowel  above  a  faecal  mass  is  generally  distended,  while 
below  it  is  more  or  less  contracted. 

Rarei"  forms  of  obstriii'.tioii. — Among  the  rarer  forms  of 
obstruction  which  are  excluded  from  the  above  classification  are 
occlusion  of  the  bowel  by  acute  bending  or  kinking  due  to  traction 
upon  an  adhesion,  or  an  adherent  diverticulum ;  occlusion  by  means 
of  adhesions  which  compress  the  gut  or  which  mat  many  coils 
together,  as  after  tuberculous  peritonitis ;  narrowing  of  the  bowel 
from  shrinking  of  the  mesentery  after  inflammation. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  those  forms  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion which  are  of  purely  nervous  origin,  and  belong  to  the  neuroses 
of  the  iyitestine.  The  subjects  are  either  intensely  neurotic,  or 
hysterical,  or  melancholic,  or  actually  insane.  The  mimicry  of  the 
real  disease  is  often  very  remarkable.  Not  only  are  there  pain  and 
constipation,  but  there  is  also  vomiting,  and  that  vomiting  may  be 


Fig.  7S3.  —  Diagi-am  to  show  the 
Positions  in  which  F;ecal 
Masses  are  common. 
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Jictually  fseculent  These  cases  are  commonly  marked  by  great 
distension  of  the  belly,  or  constant  rumblings,  by  the  incessant 
belching  of  gas  (representing  to  some  extent  air  swallowed  by  the 
patient)  ;  there  is  vomiting,  but  it  is  uncertain  and  often  slight,  and 
between  the  attacks  the  patient  may  eat  fairly  well.  The  patient 
describes  his  symptoms  with  great  exaggeration,  and  is  usually  in  a 
state  of  marked  depression.  I  have  twice  opened  the  abdcmien  in 
apparently  hopeless  cases  of  this  kind.  Nothing  abnormal  was 
found,  but  both  patients  made  a  perfect  recovery. 

Symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction. — From  a  clinical 
point  of  view  cases  of  intestinal  oljstruction  may  be  conveniently 
di^dded  into  three  classes : — (1)  Acute  obstruction,  (2)  chronic 
obstruction,  and  (3)  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  acute  obstruction 
sujDervene  on  those  indicative  of  chronic  obstruction. 

1.  Acute  iiitestiiinl  4>l>!Sitrii(*ti»ii. — The  patient  is  seized 
more  o#  less  suddenly  with  very  severe  abdominal  pain.  This  is 
generally  localised  about  the  umbilicus,  and  the  patient  may  be 
"  doubled  up  "  l)y  it  or  roll  in  anguish  on  the  floor.  The  pain  is  of 
the  nature  of  colic,  i.e.  is  a  griping  pain,  and  is  usually  constant 
although  liable  to  exacerliations.  There  is  at  lirsfc  at  least  little  or 
no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  indeed  often  is 
relieved  by  pressure  upon  the  belly  walls.  There  is  collapse,  with 
great  depression  of  strength,  pallor,  a  feeble  rapid  pulse,  a  cold 
sweat  over  the  face,  a  sighing  respiration.  Vomiting  appeai-s  early, 
is  first  composed  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is  then  bilious,  and 
later  brownish  and  offensive.  It  is  copious  and  persistent,  gives 
little  or  no  relief,  and  in  time  very  usually  i>ecomes  stercoraceous. 
Nothing  can  be  retained  in  the  stomach.  There  is  constipation, 
which  is  usually  absolute  from  the  first.  The  belly  becomes  more 
or  less  distended,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  case  is  ;ipt  to  become 
tender.  The  tongue  is  foully  coated,  the  mouth  dry.  Thirst  is 
intense.  The  temperattvre  is  below  normal.  Tlie  mnount  of  urine 
is  diminished.  If  unrelieved,  the  symptoms  persist,  the  exhaustion 
increases  rajjidly,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  the  face 
pinched  and  the  eyes  sunken.  The  patient  dies  with  those  symptoms 
of  septic  poisoning  which  mark  the  termination  of  acute  peritonitis. 
There  may  be  delirium,  Init  as  a  rule  the  jiatient  retains  conscious- 
ness until  the  last.  The  vomiting  usually  remains  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptom. 

The  majority  of  the  acute  eases  die,  if  unrelieved,  within  six  or 
seven  days.  The  varieties  of  acute  obstruction  ai-e  enumerated  on 
page  645. 

2.  Clironie.  isitestinal  obsli'iictioiii. — The  onset  in  this 
form  of  obstruction  is  gradual,  and  the  progress  of  the  malady  irre- 
gular. There  are  attacks  of  aV)dominal  pain,  which  are  not  severe, 
which  come  on  at  first  at  long  intervals,  are  often  provoked  by  food, 
and  are  frequently  ascribed  to  indigestion  or  colic.  These  attacks 
become  more  frequent,  more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration.  They 
are  attended  with  some  vomiting  and  constipation.    The  vomiting 
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is  probably  slight,  and  does  not  persist.  There  may,  however, 
remain  much  nausea  and  disinclination  for  food.  The  constipation- 
is  not  at  first  absolute.  The  patient  is  in  the  early  stages  relieved 
by  aperients.  These  drugs  then  act  with  less  and  less  effect,  and  at 
last  only  occasion  severe  pain  and  vomiting.  Sometimes  thei'e  is  a 
period  marked  by  diarrlioea.  This  diarrhcea  is  "spurious."  It  is 
due  to  catarrh  excited  in  the  bowel  by  retained  ftecal  matter  above 
the  obstruction,  and  is  only  met  with  when  the  stenosis  is  somewhat 
low  down  in  the  colon.  Between  these  attacks  the  patient  may  feel 
fairly  well,  and  sutFer  only  from  some  abdominal  distension,  much 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  nausea,  malaise,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

The  tongue  becomes  white  and  coated,  and  the  breath  most 
offensive.  The  temperature  is  not  disturbed,  nor  is  anything  abnormal 
noted  in  the  amoimt  of  urine  passed.  The  belly  becomes  more  and 
more  distended.  A  tumour  is  often  discovered.  Visible  coils  of 
intestine  can  be  seen  in  movement  through  the  apparently  thinned 
abdominal  parietes.  When  the  movements  take  place  the  patient 
has  pain.  There  are  frequent  rumbling  and  gicrgling  sounds  in  the 
abdomen,  which  are  very  audible  to  those  around.  The  pain  becomes 
more  contin\io\is  and  more  severe,  the  vomiting  is  more  persistent, 
the  constipation  is  at  last  absolute,  the  distension  of  the  belly  in- 
creases, and  the  strength  rapidly  fails. 

Unless  some  accident,  such  as  perforation,  occurs,  the  patient  (if 
unrelieved)  dies  exhausted  and  marasmic,  worn  out  by  the  continued 
pain  and  vomiting,  wasted  by  inability  to  take  food,  and  poisoned  by 
the  absorption  of  noxious  matter  from  the  horribly  putrid  contents 
of  his  own  intestine.  The  breath  has  often  at  last  a  perfectly  fsecal 
odour. 

The  phenomenon  termed  ballooning  of  the  rectum  has  been  said 
to  be  a  sign  of  stricture  of  the  colon.  On  introducing  the  finger  into 
the  anus  in  a  case  in  which  this  condition  exists  the  bowel  will  be 
found  to  be  empty  and  the  rectum  so  dilated  that  the  finger  can  at 
first  scarcely  reach  the  limits  of  its  walls.  The  precise  cause  of  this 
curious  condition  has  not  yet  been  defined.  It  evidently  concerns 
the  innervation  of  the  bowel.  Ballooning  of  the  rectum  is  often 
met  with  in  stricture  of  the  colon.  It  is,  however,  not  diagnostic. 
It  is  not  present  in  every  case  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  met  with  in  localised  peritonitis  and  in  other  conditions. 

Death  may  be  said  to  occur,  if  the  general  series  of  cases  of 
chronic  obstruction  be  considered,  in  some  six  months  after  the 
onset  of  the  ob.struction  symptoms.  The  varieties  of  chronic  ob- 
struction are  detailed  on  page  647. 

3.  Chronic  intestinal  obstrnction  ending:  acntely.— 
This  class  of  case  is  not  uncommon.  The  patient  has  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  bowel  which  does  not  completely  block  it.  He  has  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction.  Upon  these  are  suddenly  en- 
grafted the  phenomena  of  acvite,  or  rather  subacute,  obstruction. 
This  sudden  alteration  may  be  due  to  many  causes.  There  may  be 
a  very  narrow  stricture  which  has  become  suddenly  blocked  by  a 
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mass  of  undigested  food,  and  thus  it  is  that  these  acute  attacks  are 
very  often  induced  by  a  brisk  aperient. 

In  other  cases  tire  stenosed  bowel  has  been  kinked  or  acutely 
bent  upon  itself,  and  so  closed  ;  or  it  has  become  the  seat  of  a 
volvulus,  or  of  an  intussusception.  In  not  a  few  instances  attention 
has  been  first  called  to  a  malignant  stricture  of  the  colon  by  an 
attack  of  subacute  obstruction,  the  patient  having  previously  com- 
plained only  of  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and 
colic.  A  case  of  ffecal  accumulation  may  end 
with  acute  .symptoms. 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  symp- 
toms.—  1.  *,"«lla|>sc,  as  an  early  symptom, 
is  seen  only  in  cases  of  acute  obstruction. 
It  is  due  to  the  sudden  lesion  inflicted  upon 
the  intestinal  and  peritoneal  nerves.  The 
severity  depends  upon  the  suddenness  of  the 
strangulation,  its  rigour,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  gut  involved.  It  is  more 
marked  when  the  small  bowel  is  concerned 
as  compared  with  the  colon.  The  collapse 
will  obviously  he  influenced  by  the  age  and 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  It  may  in 
some  cases  be  so  profound  as  to  resemble  the 
collapse  of  cholera.  Later  in  the  case  the 
collapse  is  that  of  poisoning.  The  patient  in 
acute  cases,  and  often  in  chronic,  dies  poisoned, 
the  septic  matter  entei'ing  the  circulation 
from  his  own  intestine. 

'1.  Pitiii,  in  the  onset  of  acute  cases, 
depends  for  its  severity  upon  the  suddenness 
of  the  strangulation,  the  amount  of  bowel 
involved,  and  upon  other  obvious  circum- 
stances. The  first  pain  is  due  to  damage  to 
the  bowel,  later  it  is  the  pain  of  disten- 
sion and  of  futile  peristalsis,  and  finally, 
as  a  rule,  the  pain  of  peritonitis.    In  acute 

cases  the  initial  pain  is  commonly  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus,  i.e.  to  the  region  of  the  mesenteric  and  solar  plexuses. 
Later,  it  is  possible  that  the  pain  may  be  definitely  localised. 
When  the  obstruction  is  complete  the  pain  is  usually  continuous, 
although  marked  by  exacerbations.  When  the  obstruction  is  incom- 
plete the  pain  has  a  distinctly  intermittent  character. 

3.  Voiiiitiiig'  is  a  very  constant  symptom  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. That  which  appears  at  the  very  commencement  of  an  acute 
case  is  no  doubt  reflex.  The  vomiting  in  the  after-course  of  the 
acute  case  and  in  the  chronic  case  depends  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  obstruction.  The  bowel  above  the  obstruction  becomes  distended 
and  peristaltic  movements  passing  along  it  induce  a  backward  axial 
current  in  the  contents,  whereby  tliey  are  poured  into  the  stomach. 
V  2 


784. — C:ise  of  Distension 
of  tlie  Siiiall  Intestines 
aliont  tJie  Median  Parts 
of  tlie  Belly,  tlie  colon 
lieing  empty,  as  sliovvii 
l>y  the  sinking  in  of  the 
loin. 
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Stercoraceous  vomiting  appeai-s  earlier  in  obstruction  of  the 
small  intestine  as  compared  with  the  large.  An  obstruction  in  the 
lower  ileum  may  be  attended  with  actually  feculent  vomiting. 
Matter  long  retained  in  even  the  upper  ileum  may,  from  decomj^osi- 
tion,  obtain  a  stercoraceous  odour. 

4.  The  state  ot  the  bowels  will,  of  necessity,  vary  greatly. 
In  acute  cases  the  constipation  is  commonly  absolute  from  the  first, 
and  as  the  obstruction  may  be  high  up,  and  the  colon  be  loaded,  it 
is  evident  that  this  pai'alysis  of  the  bowel  is  reflex.  In  Richter's 
hernia  (page  701),  in  which  the  bowel  is 
not  entirely  occluded,  the  constipation  is 
commonly  absolute.  In  an  acute  case, 
however,  a  copious  natural  motion  may  be 
passed  after  the  onset  of  the  obstruction 
symptoms,  and  be  derived  from  the  bowel 
below  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

In  intussusception  there  is  diarrhoea,  or 
what  appears  to  be  diarrhcea. 

5.  The  state  of  the  ab<lomen. — 
Visible  peristaltic  movements  and  visible 
coils  of  intestine  indicate  a  long-abidinsj 
partial  mechanical  obstruction,  which  has 
led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  bowel  above  it. 
The  meteorism  in  intestinal  obstruction 
depends  partly  upon  the  completeness  of 
the  occlusion  of  the  bowel,  but  more  directly 
upon  interference  with  the  circulation 
through  the  bowel  wall.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  illustrated 
in  man  by  cases  of  phlebitis  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins.  Meteorism  is  most  marked, 
and  is  earliest  seen  when  the  colon  is  ob- 
structed. In  no  form  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion is  meteorism  at  once  more  sudden  and 
more  severe  than  in  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  In  occlusions  of  the  upper  jejunum  the  distension  of 
the  abdomen  will  be  limited  to  the  region  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  small  intestines  are  distended,  and  the  colon  empty,  the 
median  parts  of  the  belly  are  protuberant  (Fig.  784).  When  the 
colon  is  the  part  distended,  the  loins  or  the  regions  of  the  cajcum, 
sigmoid  flexure,  or  transverse  colon,  are  conspicuous  (Fig.  785). 
Meteorism  is  not  so  reduced  by  vomiting  or  even  by  diarrhoea  as 
may  be  supposed. 

An  abdominal  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  following  cases : — 
Intussusception,  fpecal  accumulation,  cancer,  certain  neoplasms,  and 
in  some  cases  of  obstruction  by  foreign  bodies. 

A  number  of  coils  of  small  intestine,  matted  together  by  ad- 
hesions, have  formed  a  species  of  tumour,  and  a  localised  dulness  on 
percussion  has  been  caused  by  collapsed  coils  of  the  lesser  bowel 


g.  785.— Case  of  Distension  of 
the  Colon,  especially  of  the 
Transverse  Colon. 
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which  have  become  grouped  together  below  an  obstruction.  Such 
empty  coils  can  occasionally  be  felt  by  the  linger  on  a  rectal 
examination. 

6.  The  «]iiniiii<!<li<><l  stiiioisiit  of  urine  passed  in  many  of 
the  acute  cases  does  not  depend  ujion  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  as 
once  urged,  but  uj^on  its  acuteness  and  upon  the  degree  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is  rather  one  of  the 
symjjtoms  of  collajose,  and  varies  with  the  extent  of  the  collapse  and 
the  severity  of  the  pain.  In  these  cases  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urine  passed  often  attends  the  administration  of  a  full 
dose  of  opium. 

Obstruction  in  the  small  intestine  compared  with  ob- 
struction in  the  large. — OII>siMictioii  of  the  !>«in:tll  intestine 

(1)  most  usually  takes  an  acute  forui ;  (2)  the  pain  is  very  intense; 
(3)  vomiting  is  early,  copious,  persistent,  and  apt  soon  to  become 
— on  an  average  about  the  tit'th  day — stercoraceous  ;  (4)  meteorism 
appears  comparatively  late  and  is  seldom  of  high  grade. 

Obstruction  of  tlie  larg;e  intestine  (1)  most  commonly 
takes  a  chronic  course.  (As  an  exception  to  this  must  be  mentioned 
volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.)    (2)  The  pain  is  not  so  intense. 

(3)  Vomiting  is  late  to  appear',  is  scanty,  may  diminish,  and  is  rarely 
ffeculent  until  after  a  considerable  interval.  (4)  Meteorism  appears 
early,  and  is  apt  to  be  marked.  {See  the  distinguishing  features  of 
stenosis  of  the  small  and  of  the  large  intestine,  page  647.) 

Differential  diagnosis. — a.  If  the  case  be  acute  it  may  most 
probably  be  placed  under  one  of  the  following  headings: — (1) 
Strangulation  by  bands  or  through  apertures,  including  strangulation 
by  an  adherent  appendix  and  the  like.  (2)  Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  Other  forms  of  volvulus  are  rare.  (»SVe  page  6.3-3.)  (3)  Acute 
intussusception.  (4)  Acute  obstruction  by  gall  stones,  foreign  bodies, 
and  enteroliths. 

B.  If  the  symptoms  be  chronic  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  (1) 
stricture  of  the  small  intestine,  including  the  many  conditions  in 
which  the  lesser  bowel  has  its  lumen  partly  occluded  by  compres- 
sion, by    bending,  by    obstructing  .substances,  or   new  growths. 

(2)  Stricture  of  the  colon,  including  the  many  conditions  in  which 
the  colon  has  its  lumen  partly  occluded  by  compression,  by  bending, 
by  obstructing  substances,  or  new  growths.    (3)  Fajcal  accumulations. 

(4)  Chronic  intussusception. 

c.  The  obstruction  may  have  been  chronic  in  its  general  course 
and  may  then  terminate  acutely. 

The  cases  which  would  come  under  this  heading  have  been 
already  allude'l  to  (page  642)  and  call  for  no  further  consideration. 

A.  The    acute    cases;   distinguishing   features.  (1) 

Stran^uhition  by  bands,  etc.,  and   tlirwii^ii  ai>ertures. 

History. — The  jiatients  are  mostly  young  adults.  In  08  j-'^i'  cent, 
of  the  cases  there  is  a  history  of  previous  peritonitis.  The  onset  is 
sudden.  Fain  appears  early,  is  veiy  severe  and  persistent,  and  is 
mostly  located  about  the  umbilicus.     Voiaifing  appears  early,  is 
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copious,  jjersistent,  and  severe.  In  GO  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it 
becomes  stercoraceous  on  an  average  about  the  fifth  day.  It  gives 
no  relief.  Constipation  is,  as  a  rule,  absolute.  There  is  neither 
tenesmus  nor  a  discharge  of  blood  by  tlie  anus.  Meteorism  is  seldom 
marked  before  the  third  day.  The  abdominal  wall  is  not  rigid.  No 
tumour  or  dull  area  is  to  be  detected. 

Leading  features. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acutely- 
strangulated  iiernia. 

2.  Volvulus  of  the  sjg:moid  flexure.  History. — The 
patients  are  mostly  adults  between  forty  and  sixty.  There  is  a 
history  of  chronic  constipation.  The  onset  is  sudden.  Pain  appears 
early  ;  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  previous  case  ;  is  intermittent  at 
first,  and  then  continuous  with  exacerbations ;  is  mostly  felt  about 
the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Vomiti^ig  appears  less  early,  is 
less  severe,  and  less  copious  than  in  the  previous  case.  In  15  per 
cent.  olE  the  cases  it  becomes  stercoraceous.  It  gives  relief.  Con- 
stipation absolute.  No  discharge  of  blood  from  the  anus.  Tenesmus 
in  15  per  cent.  Meteorism  early  and  increasing  rapidly.  The 
distension  may  cause  displacement  of  the  thoracic  viscera  and 
dyspnaa.  The  distended  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  evident.  Peritonitis 
is  apt  to  develop. 

Leading  features. — Acute  symptoms,  with  great  and  early 
meteorism  in  an  adult  over  forty. 

3.  Acute  intussuseeptsou.  History. — Mostly  in  the  young. 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  in  patients  under  ten  years.  Often  a 
history  of  unsuitable  diet.  The  onset  is  sudden.  Pain  is  severe  at 
first,  then  tends  to  subside ;  is  at  first  usually  distinctly  inter- 
mittent, then  becomes  continuous  with  exacerbations.  May  be 
localised  in  right  iliac  fossa.  Vomiting  does  not  appear  so  early  as 
in  the  two  previous  cases  ;  is  often  scanty.  In  8  j^er  cent,  there  is 
no  vomiting.  In  only  25  per  cent,  does  the  vomiting  become 
fagculent,  and  then  on  an  average  about  the  fifth  day.  Constipation 
is  rare ;  diarrhcea  is  the  rule.  In  80  per  cent,  there  is  a  discharge 
of  bloody  mucus  from  the  anus.  This  is  derived  from  the  engorged 
intussusception.  Tenesmus,  which  is  often  very  severe,  is  met  with 
in  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This  symptom  must  not  be  too  fully 
relied  upon.  The  most  severe  case  of  tenesmus  I  have  seen  in  a 
child  was  in  a  subject  of  gangrene  of  the  appendix.  Meteorism  is 
usually  absent,  and  the  belly  wall  is  flaccid.  In  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  a  definite  tumour  is  found.  It  is  ixsually  in  the  line  of  the 
colon  and  most  often  on  the  right  side.  It  is  sausage-shaped,  is  not 
well-defined,  is  apt  to  change  its  place,  to  increase  in  size  and  density 
during  attacks  of  pain,  and  to  be  the  seat  of  tenderness.  It  is  dull 
on  percussion.  A  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  rectum,  or  the  in- 
vagination may  protrude  from  the  anus.  In  the  right  iliac  fossa 
there  may  be  a  sense  of  loss  of  resistance  or  an  actual  void,  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  cascum  in  the  ileo-c^cal  form.  This  comparatively 
rare  symptom  is  called  the  signe  de  Dance. 

Leading  features. — A  child  with  acute  abdominal  symptoms, 
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marked  by  intermittent  pain,  tenesmus,  a  disciiarge  of  bloody  mucus 
from  the  anus,  and  possibly  a  sausage-shaped  tumour  to  be  felt  in 
the  belly  or  i-eached  by  the  rectum. 

4.  Acute  obi^ti'iicti«>ii  Ipy  jjall  stoaies,  foreign  S>odi4's, 
■etc.  History. — Foreign  l)odies  swallowed.  Gall  stones  are  much 
more  common  in  females  than  in  males.  Tlie  average  age  is  fifty  to 
sixty-five.  Gall  stones  may  have  been  passed.  A  history  of  hepatic 
colic.  The  onset  is  not  markedly  sudden.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  obstruction  by  bands,  but  none  of  them  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same 
degree  of  se^■erity  and  acutene.ss.  The  collapse  is  not  so  marked  ; 
meteorism  is  slight  or  absent.  Large  gall  stones  and  foreign  bodies 
have,  in  rare  cases,  been  felt  through  the  parietes. 

Leading  featiires. — Acute  obstruction  following  upon  the  swallow- 
ing of  a  foreign  body  or  the  i)assing  of  a  gall  stone.  When  the  gall 
stone  is  lodged  in  the  jejunum  the  vomiting  is  often  remai'kably 
severe,  copious  and  persisting.  f 

R  The  chronic  cases;  distinguishing  features.  (1) 
Stcsioses  of  llie  siiniiiS  iut«'stiii«>.  llhtorij. — Non-cancerous 
strictures  occur  about  early  middle  life,  and  are  often  pi'eceded  liy  a 
history  of  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  injurjr,  or  hernia.  Cancerous 
strictures  are  rare  before  forty. 

The  course  is  very  irregular.  Acute  attacks  of  varying  severity 
appear  from  time  to  time.  In  the  intervals  the  symptoms  of  ob- 
struction may  subside.  The  fain  is  intermittent  at  first,  with  long 
intervals  of  freedom  from  distress.  In  time  these  intervals  become 
shorter  and  the  attacks  of  ]jain  longer  and  more  severe.  Pain 
is  often  increased  by  food,  especially  if  indigestible  ;  it  is  usually  not 
increased  by  purgatives,  at  lea.st  not  at  first.  In  time  the  obstruction 
usually  becomes  complete.  Vomiting  is  at  first  replaced  by  nausea. 
It  appears  in  the  later  attacks,  is  often  provoked  by  food,  is  scanty, 
and  very  rarely  fwculent.  Constipation  occurs  in  GO  per  cent. ; 
constipation  with  diarrhcea  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  con- 
stipation is  absolute  dui-ing  the  acute  attacks.  Ne  tenesmus  ;  no 
blood  per  anum.  Meteorism  absent,  e.xcept  when  there  is  actual 
obstruction.  Coils  of  intestine  in  movement  are  visible  through 
the  parietes.  A  tumour  is  manifest  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  malignant 
cases.  The  patient  emaciates,  and  is  worn  out  by  pain  and  digestive 
disturbances. 

2.  Stenoses  of  tlie  lar^e  iaitestine. — lusfory  &\\<\  course 
are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case.  'Thbpain  has  the  .same  general 
character,  but  is  less  severe,  and  is  less  distinctly  affected  by  food. 
It  is  increased  by  purgatives  after  a  while.  The  vomiting  appears 
latei',  is  scantier,  is  not  provoked  by  food,  and  is  never  f^eculent, 
except  after  many  days  of  absolute  obstruction.  Constipation  is  the 
rule.  In  cancer,  diarrhoea  witii  constipation  is  common,  and  blood 
per  anum  is  noted  in  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Tenesmus  is 
common  in  cases  associated  witli  dian'ha>a.  Meteorism  is  often  pro- 
nounced, especially  when  constipation  exists.  In  40  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  cancer  a   tumour    is    noticed.     Coils  of   bowel  in 
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movement  are  visible  through  the  parietes.  The  emaciation  is  less 
rapid. 

3.  Faecal  accuiniiiatioii.  History. — The  patients  are  adults, 
are  often  hypochondriacs,  and  are  more  often  female  than  male. 
There  is  a  history  of  increasing  constipation  of  long  standing,  with 
declining  appetite,  foul  tongue,  most  offensive  breath,  flatulent 
dyspepsia,  occasional  nausea,  and  much  lassitude  and  depression. 
Pain  develops  gradually,  is  slight,  and  as  a  rule  at  first  paroxysmal, 
and  then  continuous  with  exacerbations.  Later  in  the  case  it  is 
distinctly  increased  by  purgatives. 

Vomiting  appears  late,  is  scanty  and  irregular,  and  never  fteculent 
until  after  a  considerable  interval  of  complete  obstruction.  Consti- 
pation is  pronounced  and  increasing.  There  is  neither  tenesmus  nor 
blood  per  anum.  Meteorism  is  gradual  and  progressive,  and  may  be 
considerable.  The  abdomen  feels  full  and  doughy.  A  tumour 
(fa3cal  mass)  is  usual ;  it  is  most  often  in  the  ca?cum  or  sigmoid 
flexure.  {See  Fig.  783.)  It  is  usually  movable,  is  firm,  doughy  in 
some  cases,  hard  in  others,  and  commonly  nodular  on  the  surface. 
The  cancerous  tumour  is,  as  a  rule,  not  nodular,  and  is  indeed  flat 
on  its  superficial  surface.  The  fffical  tumour  is — unlike  the  malig- 
nant mass — often  tender,  a  symptom  probably  due  to  the  pi-esence 
of  a  stercoral  ulcer.  The  emaciation  is  not  rapid,  but  the  patient 
suffers  seriously  from  the  occasional  obstructive  attacks. 

4.  Chronic  intussusception. — No  form  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction presents  more  variable  and  more  uncertain  symptoms  than 
this.  Most  of  the  recorded  cases  were  never  diagnosed  during  life 
or  before  operation. 

History.  —  More  often  in  males  than  females,  and  most  common 
during  active  adult  life.  In  35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the 
trouble  begins  acutely,  and  then  becomes  chronic  ;  in  other  instances 
the  onset  is  most  insidious.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  most 
irregular.  The  j^o-in  is  distinctly  intermittent,  and  is  seldom  severe. 
Vomiting  is  marked  in  only  half  the  cases.  It  is  of  imcertain 
occurrence,  and  is  usually  associated  with  attacks  of  pain.  It  may 
be  increased  by  food.  Fseculent  vomiting  is  exceediugly  rare.  The 
howels  are  very  irregular.  Sometimes  there  is  constipation,  but  more 
often  diarrhoea.  Tenesmus  in  13  per  cent.,  and  blood  per  anum  in 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Meteorism  absent.  l\imour  discovered 
in  50  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  examples,  and  a  mass  felt  per  rectum 
in  32  per  cent.    The  patient  often  dies  of  marasmus. 

I  have  met  with  three  cases  in  children  in  which  chronic  intus- 
susception was  mistaken  for  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

General  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction.  —  Almost 

any  acute  trouble  within  the  abdomen  may,  during  the  first  few 
hours  of  its  existence,  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  obstruction. 
Most  of  the  cases  become  differentiated  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  every  suspected  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  previous 
history  should  be  fully  inquired  into.  The  abdomen  should,  of 
course,  be  carefully  examined,  but  as  a  matter   of   routine  an 
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exauiiiiatioii  hIiouIi.1  lie  iiuule  of  the  lieriiial  oritices,  and  of  tlie  rectum. 
Eiieinata  aa  a  means  of  diagnosis  are  most  deceptive,  and  ai'e 
practically  valueless.  They  often  cause  great  distress.  The  long 
tube  is  still  more  deceptive  and  more  valueless,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  danger-ous.  The  tube  tends  to  become  ))ent  upon  itself. 
I  convinced  myself  by  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the 
dead  body,  and  by  many  clinical  observations,  that  the  long  tul^e  can 
never  be  passed  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  disease  which  most  nearly  imitates  intestinal  obstruction  is 
peritonitis,  especially  the  localised  form,  due  to  mischief  in  the 
appendix.  The  main  points  in  the  diti'erentiation  of  these  disorders 
are  the  following  : — 

The  temperature  is  usually  raised  in  peritonitis  when  the  patient 
is  not  in  a  condition  of  collapse.  In  acute  obstruction  it  is  nearly 
always  subnormal.  The  pain  in  peritonitis  is  more  continuous  and 
is  less  like  that  of  colic.  The  vomiting  in  peritonitis  is  less  urgent, 
less  copious,  less  frequent,  and  ))ractically  never  really  f;eculent.  The 
constipation  is  less  absolute.  In  |jeritonitis  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
is  hyj^ertesthetic,  the  belly  wall  is  hard  and  board-like,  and  there  is 
great  tenderness  on  pressui'e.  The  belly  is  indeed  not  distended, 
but  is  smooth  and  firm.  No  peristaltic  movements  are  evident  in 
peritonitis,  the  patient  is  usually  less  restless  and  more  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  the  knees  flexed  and  the  hands  above  the  head.  (See 
page  612.) 

Prognosis  and  terminations  in  intestinal  obstruction. — 

In  genuine  cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  there  is  so  ex- 
tremely slight  a  prospect  of  spontaneous  relief  that  that  possibility — 
which  has  been  exaggei'ated  by  imperfect  i-eports  of  cases  and  errors 
ni  diagnosis — may  be  disregarded  when  the  question  of  treatment 
is  considered.  Except  in  <|uite  I'are  instances,  all  the  cases,  if 
untreated,  end  in  death.  'j1ie  prosjiect  of  spontaneous  recovery  in 
acute  intussusception  has  been  alluded  to  (page  636). 

The  average  duration  of  a  case  of  strangulation  by  bands,  etc. 
(from  the  onset  until  death),  is  Ave  days,  of  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  six  days,  and  of  acute  obsti'uction  by  gall  stones  seven  days. 
The  most  acute  cases  of  intussusception  may  end  fatally  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  ordinary  acute  cases  may  be  ex})ected  to  eiul 
in  death  in  two  to  seven  days,  and  the  suljacute  cases  in  seven  to 
thirty  days. 

Cases  of  chronic  obstruction  may  be  extended  over  many  months. 
Patients  with  stricture  of  the  Ijowel  may,  if  carefully  treated  by 
medical  measures,  survive  for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  months.  The 
course  of  a  case  of  fjecal  accumulation  is  still  more  indeflnite.  Iji 
general  terras  it  may  be  said  that  the  probable  duration  of  life  in  a 
case  of  chronic  obstruction  is  from  three  to  six  months  Avhen  once 
the  obstruction  symptoms  have  become  deflnite. 

Death  is  most  usually  due  to  peritonitis  or  to  that  form  of 
septic  intoxication  which  ]narks  the  less  vigorous  and  sthenic  phases 
of  that  inflammation. 
V  * 
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Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  bowel  are  common.  The 
strangulated  loop  or  the  intussiiscepted  gut  may  become  gangrenous. 
The  over-distended  bowel  may  give  way.  Enteritis  appears  in  a  few 
instances,  while  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  death  is  due  to  a 
septic  pneumonia.  In  the  most  chronic  cases  the  patient  may  die  of 
marasmus  and  exhaustion,  worn  out  by  the  continued  pain  and 
vomiting  and  starved  to  death  from  the  inability  to  assimilate  food. 

Treatment  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  (1)  strangu- 
lation l»y  Siaiicis,  ft*". —  Under  this  heading  is  included  stran- 
gulation througli  certain  ajiertures  {See  page  631.)  The  treatment 
of  internal  hernia  is  dealt  with  on  page  656. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  and  in  other  forms  of  acute 
obstruction  the  patient  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest.  Collapse 
may  be  met  by  warm  bottles,  and  the  intense  pain  by  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia.  It  must  l)e  remembered  that  morphia  will 
tend  to  mask  the  symptoms,  and  that  under  its  use  the  i)ain  lessens, 
the  pulse  improves,  the  expression  becomes  less  ghastly,  and  tlie 
vomiting  may  be,  for  a  while,  placed  in  abeyance.  No  food  should 
be  given  by  the  mouth.  It  is  useless.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by 
sucking  a  little  ice  and  by  rectal  injections  of  warm  water.  In 
cases  in  which  the  thirst  has  been  maddening  I  have  seen  no  objec- 
tion now  and  then  to  allowing  the  patient  to  take  a  copious  draught 
of  fluid  (hot  if  possible).  He  almost  immediately  rejects  it,  but 
it  serves  in  a  way  to  wash  out  the  stomach  and  makes  the  man  for  a 
little  wliile  more  comfortable  and  more  contented.  Flannels  wrung 
out  in  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  abdomen  may  do  something 
towards  relieving  the  pain. 

There  is  only  one  measure  of  active  treatment,  and  that  is  by 
abdominal  section.  The  sooner  the  operation  is  carried  out  the 
better  ;  and  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  has  been 
established,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  shock  have  passed 
off  a  little.  The  operation  of  opening  the  abdomen  is  in  itself  a 
small  matter  ;  delay  is  fatal.  To  temporise  is  quite  useless.  In 
this  form  of  obstruction  spontaneous  relief,  while  not  absolutely 
impossible,  is  yet  excessively  rare,  rarer  much  than  is  the  relief  of 
strangulated  hernia  by  spontaneous  means.  The  abdomen  should  be 
opened  in  the  median  line.  The  incision  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  tlie  hand.  The  cajcum  is  sought  for,  and  if  found  non- 
distended,  the  obstruction  will  be  in  the  small  intestine.  The 
hernial  apertures  about  the  groin,  especially  the  obturator,  may  be 
examined  en  -passant. 

There  is  seldom  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  obstructing 
band.  The  increasing  distension  and  engorgement  of  the  bowel 
may  lead  to  it  ;  a  coil  that  is  found  to  be  held  may  lead  to  it,  and 
its  position  may  be  indicated  by  the  collapsed  loops  below  the 
obstruction. 

So  many  forms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  are  met  with  about 
the  right  segment  of  the  abdomen  below  tlie  iimbilicus  that  atten- 
tion should  always  be  directed  to  that  part  at  an  early  stage.  As 
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soon  as  ihc  oljstrnctiiig  agent  is  discovered  it  should  lie  dealt  with. 
Bauds  ami  ouiental  strands  are  ligatured  and  divided.  Meckel's 
process,  too,  may  need  to  be  sutured  at  either  end  after  section. 
Apeitui-es  and  slits  are  opened  up  and  the  l)0\vel  is  set  free.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  actual  sti-angulation  of  a  loop  of  gut  which  is 
leading  directly  to  the  patient's  death  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
If  he  dies,  he  dies  from  septic  poisoning,  and  the  septic  matter  is 
derived  from  his  own  intestine.  It  is  therefore  desirable  in  these 
acute  cases  that  an  opening  should  be  made  in  the  distended  Ijowel 
and  the  contents  allowed  to  escai)e.  This  may  be  done  by  a  trochar 
and  cannula.  The  incision  may  be  closed  or  may  be  left  open  as  a 
temporary  artificial  anns,  according  as  to  whether  the  evacuation  of 
the  bowel  is  etlicient.  The  mortality  of  the  operation  for  acute 
intestinal  obstruction  is  very  high,  possilil)'  75  per  cent.  But  it  is 
liecoming  lower,  and  will  no  doubt  be  materially  reduced  when 
oi>erations  are  performed  earlier  and  ai'e  not  considered  complete 
until  the  bowel  has  been  emptied. 

In  the  most  urgent  and  most  advanced  cases  of  all — the  neglected 
cases — it  is  desirable  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  best  results 
(such  as  they  are)  have  attended  the  opening  of  the  abdomen  without 
an  anaesthetic,  and  the  rapid  estaidishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in 
the  first  coil  of  distended  bowel  met  with.  No  search  is  made  for 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  This  crude  measure  has  been  attended 
with  no  little  success.  Indeed,  the  treatment  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  by  enterotomy  (or  rather  enterostomy)  has  provided  the 
most  successful  series  of  operations  met  with  in  connection  with 
this  trouble.  When  the  condition  of  the  jiatient  will  allow,  the 
washing  out  of  the  stomach  after  the  operation  with  hot  water  is  of 
very  material  service.  At  any  time  it  gives  marked  relief,  but 
although  enthusiastically  advocated  by  many,  is,  of  course,  only  a 
palliative  measure. 

2.  Volvulus  of  tlt<?  Ki^siioid  flexiis"*'. — There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  s[)ontaneous  cure  ever  occurs  in  this  afl'ection  when  the 
twist  is  complete  |and  well  defined.  Unless  relieved  the  condition 
would  appear  to  be  always  fatal.  General  measures  of  treatment 
have  been  alluded  to  in  dealing  with  obstruction  by  bands  (page  650). 
The  abdomen  should  be  opened,  and  the  coil  emptied  by  means  of  a 
large  trochar. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  luifold  the  volvulus  while  the  gut  is 
distended,  although  an  attempt  in  that  direction  may  be  tried  and 
lias  been  successful.  When  the  cjuite  empty  loop  has  been  reduced 
it  will  be  noticed  that  as  gas  enters  it  fi'om  above  and  distends  it  the 
volvulus  tends  to  re-form.  In  such  a  case  it  is  better  to  establish  a 
temporary  artificial  anus  in  the  summit  of  the  loop  (at  the  point 
punctured).  The  practice  of  suturing  the  loop  in  position  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  trouble  at  a  later  period. 

3.  Acute  ■iiliis<«ii<><«*e|>tioii. — For  general  measures  of  treat- 
ment see  page  650.  Opium  or  morphia  is  very  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  stop  all  peristaltic  movement.     An  attempt  may  be  made 
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(especially  in  childieii)  to  reduce  the  invagination  by  means  of  air 
introduced  into  the  rectum.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
means  of  Lund's  insufflator  (Fig.  786),  and  is  carried  out  under 
ether.  In  the  place  of  air,  water  may  be  used,  and  in  such  case  the 
child's  pelvis  should  be  much  raised.  If  the  invagination  be  reduced 
by  these  means,  it  is  very  apt  to  re-form  again.  Inversion  of  the 
body  is  a  ^•iolent  measure,  which  has  on  neither  theoretical  noi 
practical  grounds  anything  to  recommend  it.  Failing  reduction  by 
the  insufflator,  the  abdomen  sliould  be  at  once  opened.  No  excuse 
can  exist  for  delay ;  the  longer  the  case  is  left  the  more  difficult  does 
reduction  become.  In  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  cases  of  opei^ation 
reported  reduction  was  found  to  be  impossible.  The  invagination  is 
overcome  partly  l)y  traction  upon  the  intussusceptum,  and  partly  by 


Fig.  786. — Lund's  Insufflator. 

A,  Air  syriugc :  u,  sliimldcr  un  end  of  handle  ;  c,  D,  point  where  air  enters  the  rectuui  tulje  ;  T.,  liollow 
elastic  ring  ;  F,  a  long,  narrow  rectum  tube  for  cases  of  rectal  stricture,  etc. 

squeezing  of  the  intussuscipiens.  If  it  be  reduced  it  is  well,  and 
the  abdomen  may  be  closed.  Failing  reduction  four  courses  are 
open,  or  rather  have  been  advised  : — 

(1)  To  cut  away  the  wlnole  of  tlie  invagination,  and  to  unite  the 
two  ends  of  the  divided  bowel  by  suture.  This  is  only  suited  for 
small  invaginations,  and  foi-  cases  in  wliich  the  patient's  condition  is 
still  good. 

(2)  To  cut  away  the  invagination  and  establish  an  artificial  anus. 
This  measure  has  been  attended  with  some  faint  success. 

(3)  To  leave  the  intussusception  untouched,  and  establish  an 
artificial  anus  above  it.  This  pi'ocedure  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
leaves  the  invaginated  bowel  to  progress  probably  towards  gangrene, 
and  encourages  a  condition  which  will  render  the  fsecal  fistula 
permanent. 

(4)  To  establish  a  communication  between  a  loop  of  bowel  above 
the  obstruction  and  a  loop  below.  This  measure — kno^vn  as  short- 
circuiting  or  as  intestinal  anastomosis — leaves  the  invagination 
alone,  and  has  at  present  few  but  theoretical  features  to  recommend 
it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  tliese  four  procedures  has 
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been  attended  with  any  encouraging  success  ;  they  must  lie  ranked 
as  quite  desperate  measures,  wliich  dehiy  in  oiierating  lias  forced 
u|ion  the  surgeon. 

Jiraiui  has  collected  sixty-thi-ee  cases  of  ojieration  for  invagina- 
tion. In  fifty-one  attempts  at  reduction  were  made  and  in  twenty-six 
the  gut  was  reduced.  Out  of  the  fifty-one,  forty  died  and  eleven 
recovered.  In  ten  cases  resection  of  the  liowel  was  performed,  but 
no  patient  recovered  ;  cases  of  recovery  after  resection  have,  how- 
ever, been  recorded.  There  is  a  slight  [irospect  of  recovery  in  in- 
tussusception by  spontaneous  means — namely,  Ijy  gangrene  of  the 
intussusceptum  —  and  when  in  an  acute  case  days  have  been 
allowed  to  elapse,  the  prospect  of  success  by  operation  is  so  slight 
that,  so  far  as  statistics  at  present  indicate,  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  case  "  io  nature."  If  the  enormous  numlier  of  unpublished 
cases  of  late  operation  in  intussusception  could  be  brought  to 
light,  this  course  would  receive  definite  supjiort. 

Elimination  of  a  gangrenous  intussusception  takes  place  in 
about  42  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  the  death-rate  among  those  in 
whom  it  cloes  occur  is  over  40  per  cent. 

The  pi'ospect  of  spontaneous  recovery,  therefore,  is  small,  but  it 
would  ajjpear  so  far  tliat  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  a  late 
operation  is  smaller.  An  operation  to  Ije  of  service  should  be 
performed  at  once,  and  without  any  delay  when  once  insufflation 
has  failed. 

The  following  statistics  published  by  Mr.  Barker  in  188S  will 
emphasise  the  above  points  : — 

LaI'AUOTOMY   FDU  InTUSSISCEI'TIDX. 

Bowel  reduced,  3-1  eases — 22  died,  12  recovered. 
Bowel  irrcdiieilde,  :j9  eases  —  38  deaths. 
(a)  Abdomen  closed,  o  eases — 5  died. 

(//)  Intussusception  resected,  14  eases — 13  died,  1  recovered. 

((■)  Artificial  anus  formed,  10  cases — 10  deaths. 

{d)  Laparotomy  with  artificial  anus,  10  cases — 10  deaths. 

(4)  A<'iit4>  ol>«tti'iii-tii)>ii  l>y  tsnii  sti>st<}s,  f'oi'ei^ii  hodios, 

<'t<". — In  certain  of  these  cases  relief  has  attended  the  free  adminis- 
tration of  opium,  followed  after  a,  while  by  copious  and  repeated 
enemata. 

In  the  acuter  cases  laparotomy  should  be  performed,  ;ind  the 
incision  made  in  the  median  line,  unless  other  local  indications 
exist.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  bowel,  and  the  foreign  substance 
extracted.  If  the  gut  at  the  seat  of  the  impaction  be  sound  and 
the  distension  slight,  this  incision  may  be  closed  by  sutures.  If, 
however,  it  be  much  congested  or  ulcerated,  or  in  a  state  of 
approaching  gangrene,  and  greatly  distended,  a  temporary  artificial 
anus  should  be  estaVilished. 

Treatment  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction.    1.  sirif- 

tiii'c«>  aiKl  <sl<'ii«>*i«'s  4»r  tlio  iiiles>tiBi«>.—  lAluch  can  be  done  in 
tiiese  cases  by  strict  attention  to  dieting,  which  will  involve  the 
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selection  of  such  easily-digested  foods  as  will  leave  little  debris  in  the 
bowel.  Pepsine  and  other  artificial  digestives  are  of  value.  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  acting  by  laxatives  and  frequent  enemata.  No 
advantage  attends  the  use  of  the  so-called  "  long  tube  "  ;  this  tube 
cannot  be  passed  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure,  as  I  have  many  times 
demonstrated.  Massage  is  often  of  considerable  service  in  main- 
taining an  action  of  the  bowels.  Salol  or  other  intestinal  antiseptic 
will  be  found  of  service  in  lessening  the  tendency  to  decomposition 
in  the  bowel.  As  far  as  his  movements  are  concerned,  the  patient 
must  regard  himself  as  an  invalid. 

Sooner  or  later  operative  measures  will  be  called  for.  These  are 
represented  by — (a)  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  ;  (b)  the 
resection  of  the  bowel  at  the  strictured  part ;  (c)  the  establishment 
of  an  intestinal  anastomosis. 

(a)  The  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  is  not  adapted  for 
strictures  in  the  small  intestine,  except  as  a  means  of  warding  off' 
impending  death.  An  artificial  anus  high  up  in  the  small  intestine 
leads  soon  to  death  from  malnutrition.  This  operation  (enterotomy 
or  enterostomy)  has  been  usually  carried  out  in  cases  which,  after 
being  for  some  time  chronic,  have  become  suddenly  acute. 

The  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  colon  (colotomy  or 
colostomy)  is  a  measure  attended  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  success. 
A  patient  may  live  for  years  with  an  artificial  anus  in  the  sigmoid 
flexui'e,  and  in  man 3^  cases  of  malignant  disease  a  colotomy  represents 
all  that  can  be  done. 

The  risk  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  seat  of  the  obstruction 
and  the  duration  of  the  obstruction.  Iliac  colotomy  in  cancer  of 
the  rectum  carries  with  it  an  immediate  mortality  of  about  3  jjer 
cent.  Iliac  colotomy  on  the  right  side  performed  for  some  ob- 
struction in  the  colon — e.g.  at  the  hepatic  flexure — is  attended  with 
a  very  much  higher  mortality,  probably  20  per  cent.  The  general 
mortality  of  colotomy  by  any  methods,  and  for  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Batt  as  38  per  cent.  Dr.  Batt's  statistics,  however, 
extend  far  into  past  years,  and  also  include  a  large  number  of 
operations  for  imperforate  anus. 

As  to  the  duration  of  life  after  colotomy  for  malignant  disease, 
among  forty-six  patients  who  recovered  from  the  operation,  twelve 
died  within  six  months  and  fifteen  between  six  and  twelve  months ; 
ten  lived  to  some  time  between  the  flrst  and  second  year,  eight  died 
between  the  second  and  tliird  year,  and  one  before  the  fourth  year. 

In  comparing  iliac  with  lumbar  colotomy,  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  former  are  that  the  operation  is  more  easily  and  more  readily 
performed,  that  the  bowel  can  be  examined  and  a  diagnosis  made, 
and  that  the  situation  of  the  artificial  anus  is  no  more  inconvenient 
than  when  placed  in  the  loin.  Lumbar  colotomy  is  sometimes  to 
be  preferred  in  cases  of  obstruction  attended  with  very  considerable 
distension  of  the  abdomen. 

(6)  The  resection  of  the  bowel  at  the  strictured  part  with  imme- 
diate siiture  and  closing  of  the  abdominal  wound  is,  of  course,  an 
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ideal  measure.  It  cannot,  Iiowever,  be  often  carried  out.  In  one 
series  of  cases  the  disease  is  too  extensive,  as  in  examples  of  cancer 
wliere  the  trouble  has  spread  beyond  the  gut.  In  another  series  the 
obstruction  is  marked,  and  the  patient's  condition  not  such  as  to 
allow  of  a  long  operation.  In  very  many  instances,  therefore,  and 
more  especially  in  connection  witli  cancer  of  the  colon,  an  artificial 
anus  has  been  estaljlished  at  the  seat  of  the  resection.  Kendal 
Franks  has  collected  iifty-one  cases  of  colectomy  for  cancer,  with  a 
mortality  of  -JO'S  per  cent. 

Statistics  such  as  Eeickel's,  which  include  operations  of  all  kinds, 
give  tlie  general  mortality  of  enterectomy  as  50  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  gut  removed  has  usually  been  a  few  inches. 
Koeberle  removed  6  feet  of  the  small  intestine  for  multiple  stricture 
with  success. 

(c)  The  e.staVjlishnient  of  an  intestinal  anastomosis  is  an  alternative 
to  an  artificial  anus.  A  coil  above  the  obstruction  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  a  coil  l)elow.  The  strictured  part  is  thus  eliminated 
from  the  intestinal  canal.  This  measure  would  appear  to  be  espe- 
cially indicated  in  sucii  conditions  of  disease  in  the  intestine  as  are 
not  capable  of  being  removed  by  operation.  As  an  alternative  for 
oolotomy  it  may  often  be  entertained.  The  operation  has  hardly  proved 
as  yet  so  successful  in  practice  as  it  appeared  to  l)e  in  theory,  but  it 
has,  nevertheless,  been  attended  with  quite  encouraging  results. 

In  simple  stricture  of  the  intestine  an  operation  (enteroplasty) 
has  been  advised  upon  the  same  plan  as  pyloplasty  for  non-malig- 
nant stricture  of  the  ]\ylorus  (page  579).  The  measure,  however, 
still  belongs  mainly  to  theoretical  surger3^ 

2.  Fa?<'ail  :ic<'iiBiiiilatioii. — The  treatment  of  chronic  consti- 
pation need  not  be  considered  in  this  place.  The  surgical  treatment 
of  this  form  of  obstruction  is  concerned  only  with  cases  where  the 
occlusion  has  become  more  or  less  complete  and  pressing  symptoms 
have  developed.  In  such  cases  aperients  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Abdominal  pain  may  be  relieved  by  opium  or  belladonna  and  ))y 
warm  fomentations.  The  diet  should  be  I'estiicted  to  the  simplest 
food,  and  to  that  of  the  most  digestible  kind.  Milk  should  be 
avoided.  Enemata  should  be  administered  twice  daily.  They 
should  be  given,  when  possible,  in  the  knee  and  left  shoulder 
position,  and  are  readily  administered  by  Lund's  insufflator,  which 
allows  of  a  considerable  pressure  being  employed.  There  is  no  value 
to  be  attached  to  the  use  of  the  long  tube.  Insufflation  of  the 
rectum  with  carbonic  acid  has  been  employed  l)y  some.  Others 
advise  the  swallowing  of  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  mercury,  a 
measure  which  has  been  followed  by  some  success,  but  also  by  some 
calamities.  Massage  answers  well  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the 
least  urgent  forms.  Electricity  is  much  advocated  l)y  some  physicians. 
As  soon  as  action  of  the  bowels  is  obtained  the  movement  may 
be  followed  by  the  cautious  use  of  aperients. 

It  is  possible  that  in  certain  of  the  most  urgent  and  most 
obstinate  cases  iliac  colotomy  may  be  called  for,  but  such  a  measure 
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must  be  indicated  in  but  the  rarest  cases,  and  in  those  it  is  probable 
that  some  complication  exists. 

3.  Chronic  iiitiissiisceptioii. — Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  dieting  of  the  patient.  Benefit  of  a  temporary  character 
attends  the  use  of  enemata  and  gentle  laxatives  with  the  adminis- 
tration, when  paiii  is  present,  of  Ijelladonna  with  or  without  opium. 
Attempts  to  reduce  the  invagination  by  insufflation  or  injections  of 
water  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  Rectal  intussusceptions  have  been 
excised  with  success  per  anum.  In  invaginations  higher  up  the  only 
measure  is  abdominal  section.  If  the  intussusception  can  be  reduced 
— as  is  very  improbable — that  is  weU.  Failing  this  the  mass  should 
be  excised.  Several  successful  examples  of  this  operation  have  been 
recorded. 

INTERNAL  HERNIA. 

Varieties. — The  following  varieties  come  under  the  above 
heading: — (1)  Diaphragmatic  hernia;  (2)  hernia  into  the  fossa 
duodeno-jejunalis ;  (3)  hernia  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow ;  (4) 
intersigmoid  hernia  ;  (-5)  pericsecal  hernia.    Cases  of  strangulation 


Fig.  7ST.— The  Fossa  Duodeno-jejunalis.  (Treves.) 

through  holes  or  slits  in  the  mesenterj^  and  under  bands  or  parts 
rendered  adherent  are  considered  with  intestinal  obstruction  (page 
630). 

Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  considered  on  page  404. 

2.  Hernia  into  the  fossa  duodeno-jejunalis.  Fatiioios^y 

— This  hernia  is  known  by  many  names,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  chief : — Retro-peritoneal  hernia,  meso-colic  or  mesenteric  hernia, 
meso-gastric  hernia,  duodenal  hernia,  and  the  hernia  of  Treitz.  The 
fossa  duodeno-jejunalis  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  at  the 
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point  where  the  duodenum  ends  in  the  jejunum.  It  lies  to  the  left 
side  of  that  point,  and  its  orifice  looks  upwards  (Fig.  787).  In 
well-marked  .specimens  it  will  engage  the  tliumli  up  to  the  fir.st  joint. 
Out  of  one  hundred  bodies  examined  I  found  this  fossa  in  forty- 
eight.  I  have  figured  it  in  Morris's  "  Treatise  on  Anatomy,"  p.  1002. 
In  this  remarkable  liernia  the  fossa  in  question  bec</ines  deeper, 


7SS.  —  Ilfrnia  iiitii  tli(-' Fo.ss,i  Duinlriio-jciiiii.'ilis.  (Tiritz.)  Tlif  Iieniial  oritici-  is  disjilaceii 
to  iH'ar  tlic  cieciun.  The  colon  lias  \>i\'n  drawii  asiilc  to  show  the  sac  ^\ Inch  cciitaiiis  all 
the  small  intestine. 

and  accommodates  more  and  more  intestine.  As  the  orifice  does  not 
become  correspondingly  enlarged  the  bowel  is  soon  hidden  from  \"iew. 
The  upper  jejunum  enters  fir.st  and  tlien  the  small  intestine  from 
above  downwards.  In  a  complete  case,  when  the  abdomen  is  opened, 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  only  the  stomach,  duodenum,  i.nd  colon  are 
to  l)e  seen.  The  whole  of  the  small  intestine  is  lost  to  view  in  an 
enormous  sac  which  is  placed  behind  the  posterior  parietal  peritoneum. 
The  duodeiium  can  be  seen  to  enter  tlie  sac  and  the  end  of  tlie  ileum 
to  leave  it  (Fig.  788).  The  sac  usually  extends  downwards  on  the 
h'ft  side,  and  may  reach  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.     It  lies  in 
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the  retro-peritoneal  tissue.  The  cfficum  and  ascending  colon  have 
their  normal  positions,  btit  the  transvei'se  and  descending  parts  of 
the  colon  are  stretched  over  and  displaced  by  the  sac.  In  its  upper 
part  the  sac  may  reach  to  the  spleen.  The  renal  artery  is  behind 
the  hernia,  and  the  infeiior  mesenteric  artery  is  in  front  of  it  and 
to  the  left.  A  branch  of  this  vessel,  the  colica  sinistra,  is  in  near 
relation  to  the  orihce  of  tlie  sac  at  its  lower  part.  The  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  also  skirts  the  orifice  of  the  sac. 

The  orifice  of  the  sac  is  usually  to  the  left  of  the  spine  and  near 
the  ending  of  the  duodenum.  It  may  be  dis))laced  to  the  right  iliac 
region.  In  some  veiy  rare  instances  the  sac  has  descended  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  sac  may  contain,  as  already  stated,  the  whole  of  the  small 
intestine,  except  the  duodenum.  It  may,  however,  contain  only  a 
few  feet  of  tlie  jejunum.  As  a  rule,  these  herniae  are  large.  Stran- 
gulation, when  it  occurs,  is  always  brought  about  by  the  neck  or 
orifice  of  the  sac. 

Symptoms  and  ti'cntmeiit. — About  seventy  examples  of 
this  hernia  have  been  recorded.  It  is  more  common  in  males  than 
in  females  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  It  has  been  met  with 
at  all  ages,  but  is  most  usual  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five. 

In  many  of  the  cases  the  hernia  was  discovered  j^ost  mortem,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had  given  much,  if  any,  trouble  during 
life.  In  other  instances  the  patients  were  the  subjects  of  continual 
dyspepsia,  constant  colic  with  constipation  and  occasional  vomiting 
and  much  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen. 

In  some  a  cyst-like  swelling,  resonant  or  partly  re.sonant  on 
percussion,  was  noticed  to  the  left  of  the  innbilicus. 

In  a  third  series  of  cases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  chronic 
intestinal  obstruction,  with  constipation,  colic,  and  vomiting.  A 
dull,  soft,  well-defined  tumour  was  now  and  then  noted  in  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  region  of  tlie  right  colon  the  abdomen 
was  retracted. 

In  a  fourth  series  of  cases  there  was  acute  strangulation  ;  death 
ensuing  in  from  two  to  eighteen  days. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  hernia  has  ever  been  diagnosed  during 
life,  or  that  any  operation  performed  upon  the  subject  of  it  has  been 
successful. 

Should  it  be  encountered  the  sac  should  be  freely  opened  uj), 
care  being  taken  of  tlie  vessels  in  relation  to  the  orifice.  The  rent 
made  in  the  peritoneum  should  be  left  unclosed. 

3.  Hernia  into  the  foramen  of  Winsiow. — The  hernia 

takes  place  through  the  foramen  of  Winsiow,  the  protruded  viscera 
entering  the  lesser  sac  of  the  pei-itoneiim  behind  tlie  stomach. 
Eight  cases  at  least  have  been  recorded. 

It  is  met  with  in  adults,  and  in  men  more  often  than  in  women. 
The  part  of  the  bowel  involved  is  usually  a  part  of  the  colon.  It  is 
rare  for  any  large  part  of  the  small  intestine  to  enter  into  the  liernia. 
In  some  instances  the  rupture  was  discovered  jwst  mortem,  and 
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notliing  was  known  of  tlie  clinical  history.  In  most  of  the  other 
cases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  strangulation.  I  have 
reported  a  case  in  a  man  aged  twenty-six.  The  symptoms  were 
acute.  I  performed  laparotomy  and  discovei'ed  the  ca?cum,  ascending 
colon,  and  j)art  of  the  ileum  strangulated  by  the  margins  of  the 
foramen.  All  attempts  at  reduction  failed,  and  at  the  autopsy  I 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  Ixjwel  until  I  had  divided  the  hepatic 
artery,  portal  vein,  and  bile  duct.* 

4.  Intersigmoid  hernia.-  A  fossa  or  pouch  of  peritoneum  is 
often  found  in  the  sigmoid  meso-colon.     It  is  formed  by  the  layers 


Fig.  VSO. — Tlio  Intersigmoid  Fossa.  (.Jonnesco.) 
F,  Sigmoiil  Hcxuic  drawn  up  ;  m  c.  sigmoid  mcsci-coloii :  u,  ureter :  a  s,  siirmoid  artery  ;  a  c,  extt  rn;il 
iliac  arterj.,  Tliu  fnssa  is  jusllieluw  Elie  letters  fli  c. 

of  the  meso-colon,  and  is  produced  by  the  sigmoid  ai'tery.  It  is 
placed  over  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliac  vessels,  and  is  known  as  the 
intersigmoid  fossa  (Fig.  789).  It  is  funnel-shaped,  and  opens  to 
the  left.    A  hernia  may  take  place  at  this  s23ot. 

The  sac  formed  Viy  the  gradual  distension  of  the  pouch  may  be 
small,  but  in  one  case  it  was  as  large  as  an  adult  head,  and  contained 
two-thirds  of  the  small  intestine.  In  the  smaller  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  is  concerned.  Three  cases  have  been  recorded,  two 
in  women,  and  one  in  a  man  ;  the  ages  were  re.spectively  fifty-seven, 
sixty-three,  and  sixty-tive.  In  two  cases  the  symptoms  were  acute, 
and  rapidly  fatal.  In  the  other  case  there  were  chronic  bowel 
troubles — colic,  vomiting,  constipation,  thirst,  frequent  micturition, 
and  pain  and  swelling  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  This  case  ended 
acutely. 

Liniccf,  Oct.  13,  1888. 
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Treatment  by  laparotomy  and  liljeration  of  the  bowel  is,  of 
course,  the  only  measure  available. 

5.  Periceecal  hernia. — Certain  fosste  are  met  with  about  the 
csecum.  They  are  formed  from  the  peritoneum,  and  the  two  chief 
are  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ileo-csecal.* 

Hernia;  have  occurred  in  one  or  other  of  these  pouches. 

The  sac  is  usually  small,  and  passes  upwards  behind  the  caecum 
and  ascending  colon.  It  usually  has  contained  coils  of  the  lower 
ileum. 

Some  twelve  examples  have  been  recorded.  In  four  the  hernia 
was  discovered  after  death,  and  the  bowel  found  to  be  free  of  any 
strangulation.  In  the  other  eight  cases  the  patients  died  with 
symptoms  of  more  or  less  acute  strangulation  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  In  most  of  these  instances  the  onset  Avas  sudden ;  in  a  few 
there  had  been  long-existing  intestinal  uneasiness.  The  proportion 
of  males  to  females  was  as  four  to  one,  and  the  ages  ranged  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-five. 

I  believe  no  case  has  been  dealt  with  by  operation.  An  early 
laparotomy  represents  the  only  measure  of  treatment. 

THE  EXAMHsTATIOISr  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  i)atient  should  lie  flat  upon  the  back  in  a  warm  room  and 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  area  should  be  well  exposed.  The  head 
should  be  supported  upon  a  single  small  pillow  and  the  thighs 
should  be  parallel  and  extended. 

Inspection. — Inspection  may  reveal  a  tumour  of  any  organ 
should  it  be  large  enough  to  lift  up  the  pai-ietes.  A  hydatid  tumour 
may  be  seen  bulging  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  or  a  large  spleen 
may  be  evident,  and  possibly  even  its  margin  may  be  visible. 
C)varian  and  renal  tumours  also  soon  make  themselves  evident.  In 
instances  of  chronic  partial  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  visible  coils  of 
intestine  may  be  seen  moving  beneath  the  parietes.  A  greatly 
dilated  stomach  may  cause  a  visible  swelling,  especially  (as  is 
common  in  pyloric  cancer)  when  the  bowels  are  empty.  A  limited 
distension  of  the  small  intestine  may  cause  a  definite  swelling  about 
the  centie  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  784) ;  whereas,  when  the  distension 
is  restricted  to  the  colon,  there  is  a  biilging  in  the  region  of  the 
ascending,  descending,  and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon,  while  the 
region  below  the  umlnlicus  is  normal  (Fig.  785). 

Manual  examination. — The  hand  should  be  quite  warm  and 
should  be  placed  fiat  upon  the  abdomen.  Its  movements  should  be 
slow  and  steady  and  the  amount  of  pressure  employed  should  be 
increased  graduallj^. 

Tuiiioiii's  in  the  parietes  are  usually  recognised  by  their 
undoubtedly  superficial  position.  In  order  to  demonstrate  their 
relation  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to 

*  See  Article  by  Author  in  "Morris's  Treatise  on  Anatomy,"  p.  1007. 
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raise  tlie  .shoulders  from  the  couch  without  any  assistance  from 
the  hands.  By  this  movement  the  abdominal  muscles  are  con- 
tracted, and  while  a  parietal  tumour  is  usually  made  much  more 
evident,  an  intra  abdominal  tumour  is  at  once  obscured.  The  term 
^'phantom  tuiiwur"  is  often  applied  to  a  more  or  less  al)iding  con- 
traction of  some  [)art  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  section  most  often 
found  so  contracted  is  the  uppermost  division  of  the  muscle.  It  must 
be  remembered  tliat  the  spinal  nerves  which  supply  tliis  muscle  also 
supply  the  skin  over  it,  and  send  branches — through  the  splanchnic 
nerves — to  the  viscera  beneath  it. 
The  phantom  tumour  often  appeals 
to  be  tender,  owing  to  hypertesthesia  of 
the  skin  covering  it.  This  so-called 
tvimour  is  usually  not  a  merely  "  ner- 
vous "  phenomenon.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
a  common  feature  among  tlie  manifesta- 
tions of  the  hysterical.  It  very  often 
depends  upon  some  mischief  in  the 
viscera.  I  have  seen  three  cases  of 
phantom  tumour  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  cancer  within  the  abdo- 
men, and  others  which  have  been 
attendant  u])on  various  aljdomiual 
diseases.  This  tumour,  therefore, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  merely 
neurotic  exliibition. 

In  peritonitis  tlie  hypera>sthesia 
of  the  surface,  the  rigidity  of  the  belly 
wall,  and  the  patient's  posture  are  all 
very  manifest  features. 

In  the  examination  of  any  Ji.S>«8<>- 
iniiial  s\v<'l5iB8sf  the  examination 
should  be  made  not  only  while  the 
patient  lies  upon  the  back,  but  also 

when  he  is  turned  over  upon  one  or  other  side.  Tiie  patient 
should  also  be  made  to  take  up  a  position  upon  tlie  hands  and 
knees  (as  if  crawling).  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  tliis 
attitude  is  often  of  the  very  greatest  service. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  momentary  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  it  is  well  to  instruct  the  patient  to  take  a  deep  inspiration 
and  then  to  hold  his  breath  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  gasp  he 
takes  after  this  pause  the  abdominal  muscles  become  usually  well 
relaxed  for  a  nioment,  which,  although  brief,  may  serve  to  make 
evident  some  doubtful  feature  in  a  tumour. 

The  pulsation  of  an  aneurysm  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
that  due  to  an  impulse  communicated  to  a  tumour  {cjj.  of  the  pan- 
creas) from  the  aorta.  When  the  patient  is  on  the  hands  and  knees 
the  transmitted  impulse  is  lost  while  tlie  aneurysm  exhibits  an  un- 
abated pulsation. 


-Ovarian  Tumour  yruwiny 
on  tlie  left  Side. 
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The  leading  features 
swellings  will  be  briefly 


In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  abdominal  swelling  it  is  desirable, 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  make  a  rectal  and  possibly  a  vaginal 
examination. 

of    a    few    of    the    chief  alidominal 
indicated. 

In  ascite!>>  the  belly  is  evenly 
enlarged  and  peifectly  smooth.  There 
is  a  bulging  of  the  flanks.  There  is  a 
^  more  or  less  extensive  area  of  dulness 
on  percussion.  This  depends  simply 
upon  the  amount  and  behaviour  of  the 
contained  fluid.  The  dulness  will,  of 
course,  be  marked  at  first  only  in  the 
most  dependent  parts. 

When  quite  small  in  amount  dul- 
ness may  be  evident  in  the  umbilical 
region  when  the  patient  is  on  the 
liands  and  knees.  Dulness  in  the 
loins  is  evident  while  yet  the  amount 
of  fluid  is  comparatively  small.  When 
the  patient  turns  over  upon  one  side, 
the  uppermost  loin  becomes  resonant, 
if  the  colon  be  empty,  while  the  dul- 
ness increases  in  the  dependent  loin. 
When  the  patient  turns  over  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  phenomena  are, 
of  course,  reversed. 

Encysted  collections  of  fluid  are 
unaffected  by  position  unless  enclosed 
in  a  movable  cyst.  In  such  case  the 
diagnosis  is  not  diflicult.  A  lai'ge 
pancreatic  cyst  may  simulate  ascites, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  cj'st  there  may 
be  a  tympanitic  note  in  one  or  other 
loin,  or  even  in  the  iliac  region,  and 
change  of  posture  does  not  affect  the 
limits  of  the  dull  ai-ea. 

The  ovarian  tuiiioiir  presents 
the  phenomena  of  a  localised  collection 
of  fluid  or  of  a  well-defined  solid  or 
semi-solid  tumour.  It  arises  from  the  pelvis,  often  definitely  from 
one  side  of  it  (Fig.  790).  It  can  be  felt  on  a  pelvic  examination. 
It  is  usually  clear  of  the  uterus,  yet  the  uterus  may  move  with  it. 
The  tumour  is  dull  on  percussion,  but  even  when  the  mass  is  of 
considerable  size  there  is  usually  some  resonance  to  be  detected 
(when  the  bowel  is  empty)  in  one  loin.  In  the  cystic  tumours 
fluctuation  may  often  be  made  out. 

Hepatic  ttiinotir. — Normally  the  area  of 
extends  upwards  in  the  nipple  line  as  high  as  the 


Fig.  701.  —  Large    Renal  Tuinour. 
(From  a  case  of  Mr.  Clut ton's.) 


hepatic  dulness 
sixth  rib,  in  the 
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axillary  region  to  the  eighth  rib,  and  by  the  side  of  the  spine  to  the 
eleventh  ril).  The  lower  margin  of  the  liver  corresponds  in  front 
and  on  the  riglit  side  with  the  margins  of  the  costal  cartilages.  The 
left  lol)e  of  the  liver  extends  aci'oss  the  middle  line,  reaching  a  point 
on  that  line  about  a  hand's  Ijreatli  below  the 
xiphoid  cartilage. 

In  a  tumour  of  the  liver  the  area  of 
dulness  is  increased,  the  tumour  occupies  tlie 
hepatic  region.  Possiljly  the  margin  of  the 
liver  may  be  defined  and  found  to  be  in 
direct  relation  with  the  tumour.  The  tumour 
descends  on  inspiration. 

SpU'iiir  luiBioiir. — The  noi'mal  area  of 
splenic  diUness  is  oval  in  shape,  its  long  axis 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  ribs.  It  extends 
from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  i-il)s,  and 
between  the  mid-axillary  and  the  mid-scapular 
lines. 

In  tiie  splenic  tumour  this  area  of  dulness 
is  inci-eased.  The  margins  of  the  enlarged 
spleen  are  often  to  be  very  clearly  made  out, 
especially  the  sharp  anterior  boi'der.  In  this 
the  notch  may  commonly  be  felt.  The  tumour 
keeps  close  to  the  abdominal  wall.  It  is  dull 
all  over.  There  is  no  colon  in  front  of  it. 
It  obviousl}'  comes  out  from  the  spleen  region, 
and  it  descends  on  ins[iiration. 

Renal  tiiiiiosii-. — The  normal  kidney 
cannot  usually  be  felt.  The  kidneys  are 
deeply  placed  in  the  loin  extending  from  the 
eleventh  intercostal  space  to  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  tlie  third  lumbar  spine.  A  horizontal 
line  through  the  umbilicus  is  below  tlie  level 
of  the  noiiual  kidney. 

A  tumour  of  the  kidney  occupies  the  renal 
region.  It  fills  up  the  loin  and  grows  for- 
wards towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 
When  large  it  bulges  out  the  loin.  If  one 
hand  be  placed  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
iliac  crest  and  the  other  over  the  renal  region 

in  front,  the  mass  can  be  felt  to  lie  between  the  hands,  and  can  be 
pressed  into  and  out  of  the  loin.  The  tumour  is  rounded  and 
massive.  Its  lower  end  may  be  well  defined,  but  its  upper  end  is 
lost  or  quite  obscured  (Figs.  791,  792).  It  does  not  descend  on 
inspiration.  The  colon  lies  in  front  of  it :  often  directly  in  front  of 
it  on  tlie  left  side,  and  usually  to  the  inner  side  in  the  case  of  the 
right  kidney.  The  bowel,  when  full  of  flatus,  may  appear  as  a  tym- 
})anitic  area,  or  when  empty  as  a  more  or  less  solid  tube. 


'  1 
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Fi^'.  79'J.— Ljiige  Uenal  Tii- 
liinur.  Siiie  view  of  tlie 
cusr  .sliiAvn  ill  Fiu-  791. 


XLVIIL  HEENIA. 

By   FEEDEKICK  TREVES,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the  London  Hospital. 


Definition  and  terms.— The  term  "hernia"  is  applied  to  the 
protrusion  of  a  viscus  or  pait  of  a  visciis  from  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  contained.  By  common  usage  the  expression,  when  employed 
alone,  is  considered  to  refer  to  a  protrusion  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  assumed  that  the  escaped  viscus  is  contained 
within  a  sac — which  may  not  be  in  all  cases  perfect — dei'ived  from 
the  peritoneum,  and  that  it  is  covered  by  soft  parts  exhibiting  no 
breach  of  surface.  Thus  the  term  hernia  is  not  usually  applied  to 
the  escape  of  viscera  through  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen. 
By  internal  hernice  are  understood  certain  forms  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  in  which  the  mechanical  conditions  are  allied  to  those 
associated  with  the  more  common  dist)rder,  l)ut  in  which  there  is  no 
external  protrusion  of  the  involved  viscus.  These  "hernise"  are 
dealt  with  on  page  656. 

The  word  "hernia"  (from  epyog,  an  oiishoot)  really  signifies  a 
projection,  and  implies  the  existence  of  a  swelling  standing  out  from 
the  surface.  The  terms  "  hernia  cerebri  "  and  "  hernia  testis  "  pre- 
serve this  meaning  more  closely.  They  refer  to  the  escape  of  dis- 
organised brain  matter  through  the  cranium  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
the  tissue  of  the  inflamed  testicle  through  the  tunica  albuginea  on  the 
other.  These  herniai  may  be  appropriately  spoken  of  as  "offshoots" 
from  the  inflamed  Ijrain  or  the  inflamed  testis.  They  are  dealt 
witli  on  pages  160  to  163,  and  in  Article  LTI.  re.spectiA'ely. 

Hernia,  as  considered  in  the  present  section,  is  synonymous  with 
the  popular  term  ^'■rupture  "  a  term  which  is  not  entirely  fortunate, 
as  it  assumes  incorrectly  that  some  tearing  of  parts  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  production  of  the  trouljle. 

By  congenital  hernia  is  understood  a  rupture,  the  sac  of  which  is 
pre-formed,  and  clue  to  some  congenital  defect.  Examples  are 
provided  by  congenital  inguinal  hernia  (page  714),  hernia  into  a 
patent  canal  of  Nuck  (page  719),  and  congenital  hernia  at  the  um- 
bilicus (page  727).  In  acquired  hernia  the  sac  is  formed  after  birth, 
and  is  assumed  to  be  fashioned  from  peritoneum,  which  is  normally 
bestowed. 
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An  enterocele  {impov,  gut  ;  i;))Xt],  a  swelling)  is  a  rupture  con- 
taining bowel ;  an  epiplocele  (tViTrXoo)',  omentum)  a  rupture  containing 
omentum  ;  and  a  bubonocele  {^ov^iov,  the  groin)  refers  to  a  rupture 
which  has  not  passed  beyond  the  external  ring  in  the  groin. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  OF  A  HERNIA. 

These  may  be  considered  under  three  headings — (1)  the  sac  ; 
(2)  the  contents  of  the  sac  ;  (3)  the  coverings  of  the  sac. 

1.  The  sac. — The  sac  is  composed  of  peritoneum,  and  lines  the 
interior  of  the  hollow  swelling  or  protrusion  into  which  the  extruded 
bowel  is  received.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  continuous  with 
the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Every  rupture  is  provided  with  a  sac.  In  certain  hernise — 
namely,  in  the  congenital  ciecal  vai'iety  (page  723),  and  in  some 
cases  of  rupture  involving  the  bladder — the  sac  may  be  deficient 
to  a  varying  extent. 

Hernite  tend  to  assume  a  globular  or  pyriforni  outline,  and  are 
narrowest  at  the  point  at  which  the  escape  from  tlie  abdomen  takes 
place.  This  narrowed  part  of  the  sac  is  called  tlie  nee/,;  the  rest  of 
it  is  called  the  body  or  fundus. 

Two  varieties  of  sac  are  distinguished — the  conyenitcd  or  pre- 
formed, and  the  acquired. 

(a)  The  coii^fonital  sac  depends  upon  an  arrest  in  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  peritoneum.  Certain  j^rotrusions  of  that 
membrane,  which  should  have  been  obliterated  or  withdrawn,  have 
persisted.  Examples  of  this  form  of  sac  are  provided  by  tlie 
congenital  inguinal  and  umljilical  hernia:',  by  hernia  into  the 
funicular  process,  and  into  a  patent  canal  of  Nuck.  The  congenital 
sac  is  pre-formecl  or  ready-made.  The  protruded  bowel  or  other 
viscus  descends  independently  of  it.  The  sac  may  exist,  but  no 
rupture  may  occupy  it. 

(h)  The  acquired  sac  is  formed  out  of  normally  disposed 
peritoneum.  The  sac  and  its  contents  are  protruded  together  ;  it 
extends  only  as  the  hernia  extends.  Unlike  the  pre-formed  con- 
genital sac,  the  acquired  sac  has  to  be  made. 

The,  formation  of  tlie  acquired  sac  may  be  studied  in  connection 
with  ordinary  inguinal  hernia.  At  the  internal  ring  there  is  first 
of  all  a  bulging  of  the  peritoneum  on  straining.  This  l:)ulging  is 
permitted  by  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  membrane,  and  when  the 
effort  ceases  the  peritoneum  returns  to  its  normal  condition.  In 
process  of  time  the  often  stretched  membrane  loses  its  power  of  re- 
covery. It  yields,  and  a  funnel-like  bulging  of  the  peritoneum  is 
produced.  As  this  protrusion  extends  down  the  inguinal  canal  it 
becomes  less  like  a  funnel  and  more  like  a  glove  finger.  The  mouth 
of  the  sac  is  at  this  stage  its  widest  part,  and  strangulation  by  the 
neck  of  the  sac  would  be  impossible.  As  the  hernia  reaches  more 
yielding  tissues  it  becomes  globular,  and  ultimately  pyriform,  and 
the  neck  becomes  the  narrowest  part.    When  the  sac  is  quite  small 
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it  lias  but  little  hold  upon  the  tissues  amongst  which  it  is  forced, 
and  can  often  be  pushed  hack  into  the  abdomen.  When,  however, 
it  has  attained  a,ny  dimensions,  it  becomes  very  adherent  to  the 
structures  around  it,  a  circumstance  which  is  well  demonstrated  in 
the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  wdien  the  surgeon  comes 
to  detach  the  sac.  It  thus  happens  that  when  the  gut  in  the  rupture 
is  reduced,  the  sac  does  not  I'eturn  with  it. 

With  regard  to  hernise  about  the  groin,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  closely  adherent  to 
the  transversalis  fascia,  while  its  attachments  in  the  iliac  fossa  are 
comparatively  loose.  It  is,  therefore,  from  the  serous  membrane 
lining  that  fossa  that  the  material  is  mainly  derived  for  the  making 
of  the  sac. 

As  the  sac  increases  it  does  not  continue  to  drag  down  more  and 
more  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  region,  but  can  enlarge  by  the 
extension  of  its  own  thin,  but  expansive  wall.  In  very  large  herniae 
it  is  evident  that,  while  much  of  the  normal  peritoneum  has  been 
drawn  down  to  provide  for  the  sac,  the  further  development  of  that 
receptacle  has  been  effected  by  the  extension  of  such  peritoneum  as 
has  already  been  protruded.  The  close  adhesions  soon  formed  by 
the  sac  would  render  an  unlimited  drawing  upon  the  peritoneum  an 
impossibility. 

The  interior  of  the  sac — whether  congenital  or  acquired — is 
smooth,  but  its  outer  wall,  as  exposed  by  dissection,  is  rough. 

The  sac  AA'all  is  found  in  most  cases  of  hernia  to  be  unaltered, 
and  to  differ  in  no  essential,  as  regards  density  and  thickness,  from 
the  normal  peritoneum.  In  certain  ruptures — especially  in  large 
protrusions  at  the  femoral  ring,  and  at  the  umbilicus — the  sac 
becomes  very  thin,  and  if  the  coverings  be  equally  attenuated,  the 
coils  of  bowel  may  be  seen  through  the  wasted  parietes.  The 
integuments  may  even  become  so  reduced  in  substance  as  to  give 
way  spontaneously,  and  allow  the  contents  of  the  hernia  to  escape. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sac  have  been  long  exposed  to  pressure, 
as  from  an  ill-fitting  truss,  or  have  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the 
wall  may  be  found  to  be  much  thickened.  Sacs  so  affected  may  be 
almost  leathery  in  their  firmness,  and  in  some  instances  in  old 
herniae  the  sac  wall  has  been  described  as  being,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  density  of  cartilage. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  ruptures  of  some  standing,  which  have 
also  been  the  seat  of  local  peritonitis,  to  find  upon  the  surface 
within  ridges  and  folds  of  varying  consistence. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  is  usually  rounded,  and  its  shape  will 
obviously  depend  upon  the  outline  of  the  aperture  through  which  it 
passes.  It  always  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  track  along  which 
the  rupture  has  descended.  When  the  sac  is  very  small  and  recently 
formed,  the  neck  has  no  independent  existence.  It  is  probable  that 
in  such  a  case  the  sac,  if  it  were  to  be  reduced,  would  soon  lose  its 
pouchdike  form.  As  the  rupture  increases,  and  especially  when 
more  peritoneum  ceases  to  be  drawn  down  from  the  abdomen,  the 
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neck  of  the  sac  becomes  a  more  definite  part  of  the  hernia.  Some- 
times the  serous  memliraiie  about  the  neck  of  an  acquired  sac  is 
thrown  into  folds,  and  these  folds,  as  time  advances,  adhere  and 
form  a  more  or  less  substantial  ring  at  the  neck.  In  congenital 
hernije,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  not  a  few  acquired  ruptures,  the 
neck  exhibits  for  a  long  time  no  particular  change.  The  general 
tendency,  however,  is  for  the  tissues  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  to 
become  firm  and  indurated  ;  in  such  a  case  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  may  be  readily  strangulated  by  the  neck,  and  that  strangu- 
lation may  be  maintained  after  all  the  tissues  outside  the  neck  have 
been  divided.  In  one  or  two  reported  examples  of  violent  taxis,  an 
unusually  rigid  neck  of  a  sac  has  been  torn  away  from  all  its 
peritoneal  connections,  and  has  remained  as  an  isolated  ring  around 
the  no  longer  protruded,  but  still  strangulated  bowel. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  very  short  and  abruj^t,  as  is  usual  in 
femoral  and  um])ilical  ruptures.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
consideral)ly  elongated,  as  is  often  to  be  observed  in  congenital 
inguinal  hei-nite. 

PpcMliaa-itios  of  the  sac, — (1)  A  very  peculiar  form  of  sac 
is  met  with  in  infantile  hernia  (page  716). 

(2)  There  may  be  two  sacs  possessed  of  a  common  neck.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  interstitial  hernia  (page  719). 

(3)  The  sac  may  exhibit  one  or  more  diverticula.  This  is  best 
seen  in  femoral  hernia  where  the  divisions  in  the  sac  are  produced 
by  unyielding  bands  belonging  to  the  cribriform  fascia.  Elsewhere 
these  bulgings  are  due  to  unequal  expansion  of  the  sac.  (See  the 
case  of  caseal  hernia  depicted  in  Fig.  822.) 

(4)  One  or  more  constrictions  may  be  found  in  the  sac,  pro- 
ducing the  so-called  "  hour-glass  "  sac.  This  is  met  with  almost 
exclusively  in  connection  with  hernia  into  the  patent  processus 
vaginalis  (page  715). 

(5)  The  mouth  of  the  sac  may  become  oblitei'ated,  owing  to  non- 
descent  of  the  rvipture,  or  it  may  be  entirely  occluded  by  adherent 
omentum,  or  by  an  adherent  ovary.  In  such  instances  fluid  may 
accumulate  in  the  sac  thus  closed,  and  the  swelling  formed  is  then 
known  as  hydrocele  of  the  sac.  The  flviid  in  this  hydrocele  is  well 
encapsuled  and  irreducible,  and  the  condition  must  be  distin- 
guished from  cases  of  ascites,  in  which  ascitic  fluid  accumulates  in 
the  patent  sac. 

Obliteration  of  the  whole  sac  may  take  place  either  partially  or 
completely  after  tlie  contents  have  ceased  to  be  protruded.  Under 
such  conditions  the  mouth  tends  to  contract,  and  the  liody  of  the  sac 
to  shrink.  A  new  sac  has  been  found  protruding  into  the  cavity  of 
an  old  sac,  the  mouth  of  which  was  occluded.  As  just  stated,  the 
sac,  after  the  obliteration  of  its  orifice,  may  Ijecome  the  seat  of  a 
hydrocele. 

2.  The  contents  of  the  sac. — Ileum  and  omentum  are  the  two 
structures  most  connnouly  found  in  hernial  sacs.  The  omentum  is 
rarely  found  in  ruptures  in  infancy,  but  in  adults  it  is  met  with  in 
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the  majority  of  cases.  Owing  to  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
membrane,  omentum  is  more  often  found  in  hernise  of  the  left  side 
than  in  those  of  the  right.  As  a  rule,  the  small  intestine  and  the 
epiplo(3n  retain  the  same  relation  in  the  hernial  sac  as  they  have  in 
the  abdomen — i.e.  the  omentum  lies  in  front  of  the  bowel. 

Next  in  frequency  after  the  ileum  and  omentum  are  the 
jejunum  and  the  colon.  Hernia  of  the  cificum  is  not  uncommon; 
the  vermiform  appendix  has  been  protruded  alone;  the  sigmoid 
flexure  has  been  found  in  ruptures  in  the  left  groin,  and  the 
transverse  colon  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  hernia  at  the  um- 
bilicus.   All  the  other  viscera — except  the  liver  and  the  pancreas — 

have  been  found  at  one  time  or  another 
in  a  hernia. 

Many  examples  have  been  furnished 
of  hernia  of  the  ovary,  and  not  a  few 
of  ruptures  containing  the  bladder  or 
the  uterus.  Wendt  discovered  the 
kidney  in  a  right  inguinal  hernia  in  an 
aged  woman.  The  spleen  has  been  met 
with  in  a  left-sided  rupture  in  a  sub- 
ject with  great  spinal  deformity.  Law- 
rence reported  an  extraordinary  case, 
in  which  the  gall  bladder  was  found  to 
have  entered  a  femoral  hernia  on  the 
right  side. 

Certain  loose  bodies  have  been  now 
and  then  encountered  in  the  sac  ;  they 
are  usually  small,  oval,  and  of  polished 
surface,  and  are  made  up  of  fat  and 
fibrous  tissue.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  they  are  appendices  epiploicfe, 
which  have  become  detached. 

When  once  protruded,  the  contents 
of  a  hernia  may  undergo  changes  in  position.  The  bowel  may  be 
drawn  to  one  side,  and  the  omentum  to  the  other ;  or  the  gut  may 
have  passed  through  a  rent  in  the  omentum,  and  have  appeai-ed 
anterior  to  it ;  or  a  loop  of  intestine  may  be  found  to  have  become 
twisted  upon  its  own  axis. 

A<liiesioiis  within  (lie  sac  are  common,  and  are  the  result 
of  localised  peritonitis.  They  much  more  often  concern  the  omentum 
than  the  bowel.  Adhesion  of  the  gut  to  the  sac  is  rai-e.  The  omen- 
tum, on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  specially  disposed  to  become 
adherent.  The  adhesions  in  the  sac  may  be  met  with  in  any  form — 
from  soft,  recent  bands,  which  break  down  under  the  linger,  to  firm 
and  extensive  attachments,  which  firmly  connect  the  contents  with 
the  sac  wall.  They  may  take  the  form  of  fine  bands  passing  in  various 
directions,  and  by  one  such  band,  if  firm  enough,  a  piece  of  bowel 
may  be  strangulated.  A  stiff  fibrous  band  passing  across  the  neck 
of  the  sac  may  prevent  reduction  of  a  non-adherent  loop  of  intestine. 


793. — AdJiesions  in  connection 
with  Hernia. 
1,  Limited  to  the  contents  ;  2,  limited  to 
the  sac;  3,  adhesions  between  con- 
tents and  sac. 
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Adhesions  are  more  common  about  the  fundus  of  the  sac  than 
aljout  the  neck.  Generally  speaking,  they  may  be  arranged  into  thi-ee 
sets  .•  —(!)  Those  which  concern  the  contents  only.  Such  adhesions 
may  cause  the  bowel  to  assume  the  form  of  a  permanent  loop,  or 
may  reduce  the  omentum  to  a  rigid  l^all.  (2)  Those  which  concern 
the  sac  only,  passing  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  (3)  Those  wliich 
concern  both  sac  and  contents,  and  which  therefore  tend  to  unite  the 
one  to  the  other  (Fig.  793).  Occasionally  the  omentum  is  so  intimately 
adherent  to  the  sac,  that  the  two  tissues  can  no  longer  Ije  differenti- 
ated ;  or  the  epiploon  may  be  adherent  at  two  or  more  points, 
whereby  slits  are  formed,  through  which  bowel  may  pass  and  become 
strangulated. 

Adhesions — and  especially  those  which  concern  the  omentum — 
may  cause  the  sac  to  be  entirely  shut  off  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  omentum  may  be  so  disposed  in  the  hernia,  and  so  adherent, 
as  to  form  a  pouch  or  cavity,  into  which  a  loop  of  gut  may  not  only 
be  received,  but  hy  the  mouth  of  which  it  may  become  strangulated. 
This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  an  omental  sac. 

The  oiiioiiriiiii  in  a  lieriiia  may  be  found  rolled  up  into  a 
fibrous  cord,  or  matted  together  into  a  tough  and  irregular  mass. 

In  the  latter  form  it  soon  becomes  irreduciljle,  even  when  no 
adhesions  have  formed.  The  prolapsed  omentum  may  lose  more 
or  less  of  its  fat.  This  is  especially  marked  about  the  neck,  and  the 
epiploon  in  this  situation  may  Ijecome  slender  and  Hbrous.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  increase  in  size  by  developing  fat.  It  has,  in  a 
few  instances,  been  the  seat  of  calcai'eous  changes,  and  cysts,  due  to 
a  collection  of  Huid  in  spaces  enclosed  by  adiiesions,  have  now  and 
then  Vjeen  met  with.  Tubercle  and  malignant  disease  have  invaded 
the  omentum  in  a  hernia. 

The  boAvel  in  a  rupture,  if  undisturl:)ed,  will  probably  remain 
unchanged.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  intestine  is 
much  less  often  the  seat  of  inflammatory  changes,  and  much  less 
often  adherent  and  irreducible  tlian  is  the  omentum.  Sometimes  the 
gut  is  found  to  l)e  thickened.  The  hypertrophy  is  said  usually  to 
affect  the  muscular  coat,  and  to  be  due  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  bowel  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  a  bending  or  stenosis 
of  the  gut,  or  j^roduced  by  the  pressure  of  a  truss. 

3.  The  coverings  of  the  sac. — These  must  obviously  vary 
with  the  situation  of  the  hernia.  The  opening  in  the  parietes, 
through  which  the  rupture  escapes,  usually  becomes  round  and 
indurated,  and  in  certain  situations  is  displaced  in  the  line  of 
gravity.  The  different  layers  of  fascia  over  the  swelling  tend  to 
become  fused  together  and  to  be  attenuated,  muscular  tissues  waste, 
the  subcutaneous  fat,  to  a  A^arying  extent,  disappears,  and  the  skin 
becomes  stretched  and  thinned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
peritoneal fat  often  increases  in  amount  and  in  density. 

Where  the  skin  is  redundant — as  in  the  scrotum — wasting  of 
the  coverings  of  the  sac  is  not  usually  notable,  but  in  the  femoral 
region  and  at  the  umbilicus  the  parts  protecting  the  rupture  may 
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become,  as  already  stated,  so  much  attemiated  as  to  allow  the 
contents  of  the  hernia  to  be  seen  in  outline.  In  not  a  few  instances 
these  coverings  have  been  described  as  being  as  thin  as  goldbeater's 
skin,  and  have  given  way  either  spontaneously  or  after  slight  violence. 
The  pressure  of  an  ill-fitting  truss  may  cause  the  coverings  of  the 
sac  to  become  condensed  and  thickened,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
high  degree  of  pressure  steadily  maintained  by  a  well-fitting  pad  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  wasting  of  the  parts  beneath  it. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  HERNIA. 

1.  Sex. — Hernia  is  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  the  proportion  being  estimated  at  about  five  or  four  to  one. 
If  the  three  more  common  forms  of  rupture  be  considered — viz. 
inguinal,  femoral,  and  umbilical — they  are  distributed,  according  to 
Mr.  Macready,  as  follows  : — 

Inguinal.  Femoral.  Umhilical. 

Males       ...    96-3  per  cent.       2 '5  per  cent.       1-1  per  cent. 
Females   ...    50-5      „  33-5      „  15-8 

This  shows  that  inguinal  hernia  is  the  only  common  hernia  in 
males,  and  that,  while  in  females  this  same  rupture  is  met  with  in 
half  of  the  cases,  yet  femoral  and  umbilical  hernife  are  especially 
conspicuous  for  their  relative  frequency  in  female  subjects. 

Male  infants  under  one  year  old  are  especially  liable  to  present 
an  inguinal  hernia  ;  the  next  most  common  period  for  that  rupture 
is  from  sixteen  to  fifty — the  period  of  most  active  life.  In  female 
subjects  inguinal  hernia  is  likely  to  appear  in  infants  and  in  young 
children  ;  a  fair  number  of  cases  are  met  with  between  sixteen  and 
forty,  but  after  forty  the  appearance  of  inguinal  hernia  for  the  first 
time  is  comparatively  uncommon.  It  is  almost  the  only  form  of 
hernia  of  the  groin  met  with  in  female  children  under  the  age  of 
five  j^ears. 

2.  Age. — Hernia  is  met  with  at  all  ages.  It  occurs  with 
extraordinary  frequency  in  the  first  year  of  life  in  males  ;  and  in  a 
less  marked  degree  also  in  females.  During  the  succeeding  years  of 
life  there  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  ruptures  observed  for 
the  first  time.  This  continues  up  to  about  the  thirteenth  year.  After 
that  the  appearance  of  rupture  becomes  yearly  more  and  more 
frequent,  till  about  the  age  of  fifty,  after  which  time  it  becomes 
less  common.  The  cases  which  occur  shortly  after  birth  depend 
upon  congenital  defects.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  ruptures, 
which  is  noticed  after  about  the  thirteenth  year,  is  due  to  more 
active  exercises,  to  various  employments  which  are  undertaken,  and 
to  structural  changes  dependent  upon  puberty.  Taken  all  together, 
the  greatest  number  of  ruptures  is  met  with  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  fifty ;  this  period  represents  the  most  active  period  of 
life,  and  includes  in  women  the  age  of  child-bearing.    After  fifty 
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there  is  a  imich  greater  reihiction  in  the  formation  of  hernia  in 
women  tlian  in  men. 

3.  Situation. — Ruptures  are  a  little  more  common  on  the  right 
side  than  on  the  left;  this  has  been  explained  by  right-handedness,  by 
the  position  of  the  liver,  and  by  tiie  inclination  of  the  mesentery  to 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  is  said  also  by  some  that  the  right  side  of 
the  j^elvis,  and  therefore  the  right  femoral  ring,  is  larger  than  the 
left. 

4.  Heredity.  —  Mr.  Macready  has  fully  investigated  this 
subject,  and  concludes  "  that  inheritance  is  an  agent  —  though 
perhaps  a  remote  agent — in  the  pro- 
duction of  hernia,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  two  sexes,  when 
equal  numbers  of  ascendants  are 
taken,  is  nearly  equal."  It  is  said 
further  that  in  ruptured  persons 
only  about  25  per  cent,  give  a  history 
of  hernia  in  the  ascendants. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall. — A  lax  condition 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  may  Ije 
expected  to  be  among  the  pre-dis- 
posing  causes  of  hernia.  In  a  large 
jsrojaortion  of  the  ruptured  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  some 
bulging  of  the  belly  wall  at  its 
lower  part.  This  commonly  takes 
the  form  of  an  indistinct  pouching 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line. 
This  pouching  or  bulging  is  just 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  is  parallel 
with  it,  and  extends  upwards  beyond 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  794). 

It  indicates  a  diminished  capacity  for  resistance  to  inti'a-abdominal 
pressure,  and  is  best  demonstrated  by  making  the  individual 
contract  the  belly  muscles,  as  by  raising  the  shoulders  slightly  when 
recumbent  upon  a  couch.  On  coughing,  also,  this  peculiarity  in  the 
abdominal  wall  is  made  evident. 

In  a  young  and  muscular  subject  in  good  condition  the  abdomen 
is  more  or  less  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  this  flattening 
is  more  marked  as  the  muscles  contract.  The  lateral  bulgings  just 
mentioned  may  be  met  with  in  the  non-ruptured,  but  very  rarely 
indeed,  when  there  is  a  good  muscular  tone.  They  are  present  in 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia;,  are  most 
fully  developed  in  those  subjects,  and  are  commonly  more  prominent 
on  the  rujjtured  side.  Ihey  may  be  observed  at  all  periods  of  life, 
but  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  corpulent.  The  existence  of 
these  lateral  bulgings  of  the  abdomen  in  a  sound  man  would  suggest 
that  he  might  Ijecome  the  subject  of  a  hernia. 


794.— The  lateral  Bnlyings  of  the 
aliddiiiinal  Wall  snmetiDies  met  with 
ill  tlic  Subjects  ol'  Hernia. 
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In  any  but  aged  or  broken-down  subjects  this  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  the  belly  wall  can  be  greatly  improved  or  even  overcome 
by"  suitable  exercise  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  simplest  ex- 
ercise consists  in  lying  flat  upon  the  back,  placing  the  hands  behind 
the  head,  and  then  raising  the  body  repeatedly  into  the  sitting 
position.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  special  exercises,  I  have 
seen  in  the  young  adult  and  the  middle-aged  subject  considerable 
"lateral  bulgings  "  disappear. 

The  muscular  feebleness  of  old  age  or  that 
consequent  upon  an  exhausting  illness  may  cause 
the  abdominal  wall  to  become  yielding,  flaccid,  and 
pendulous,  and  thus  to  predispose  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hernia. 

A  rapid  loss  of  fat  in  subjects  who  were  pre- 
viously corpulent  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  hernia. 

The  abdominal  wall  may  be  weakened  by  a 
wound,  by  rupture  of  muscular  fibres,  by  suppu- 
ration or  by  long-continued  distension,  as  is  seen 
after  labour,  after  the  relief  of  ascites,  or  the  re- 
moval of  an  abdominal  tumour.  All  these  condi- 
tions must  be  placed  among  the  causes  which 
predispose  to  hernia. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  ruptures  are 
more  common  among  those  women  who  have  borne 
children  than  in  the  childless.  The  wearing  of  a 
tight  band  or  belt  around  the  belly  would  appear 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  hernia  in  the  groin. 

6.  Lengthening  of  the  mesentery. — If  in 

a  young  subject,  free  from  abdominal  disease,  an 
examination  of  the  bodj^  be  made  shortly  after 
death,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
Fig.  795.  —  Peculiar     drag  a  loop  of  Small  intestine  through  the  femoral 
lower  part  of  the 

canal  (artificially  enlarged)  on  to  the  thigh  or  down 
Abdomen  met  with  ^i^q  infi'uinal  canal  into  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum, 
in  some  Subjects  -r  i  i  i        i-  i        •        i        •  • 

of  Hernia.  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  m  a  hernia  m 

the  groin  of  any  magnitude  in  young  subjects, 
some  elongation  of  the  mesentery  is  necessary.  In  the  infant  it 
would  seem  that  the  length  of  the  mesentery  will  readily  allow 
of  a  hernial  protrusion,  and  the  same  is  probably  correct  of  the 
aged. 

The  part  played  by  tlie  mesentery  in  the  production  of  hernia 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  in  connection  with  that 
discussion  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  statements  founded  upon 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  aged  persons  made  many  days  or 
weeks  after  death.  It  is  probable  that  the  elongation  of  the  mesen- 
tery has  no  great  concern  in  the  causation  of  hernia,  and  it  is  evident 
that  its  influence  is  at  present  incapable  of  precise  definition.  Mr. 
Lockwood  has  pointed  out  that  as  life  advances  the  mesentery  is  apt 
to  glide  down  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  to  occupy  a  lower 
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level  than  before.  This  "  prolapse  of  the  mesentery  "  is  not  com- 
monly met  with  before  the  age  of  thirty. 

A  peculiar  form  of  abdomen  is  noticed  in  some  subjects  of  hernia. 
This  consists  of  a  flattening  of  the  belly  wall  above  the  line  of  the 
UQibilicus,  and  of  a  prominence  of  it  below  that  point  (Fig.  79-5). 
Mr.  Lockwood  has  considered  that  this  feature  is  indicative  of  pro- 
lapse of  the  mesentery.  According  to  Mr.  Macready,  however,  it  is 
rather  to  be  met  with  in  elderly  persons  who  follow  an  occupation 
such  as  gardening  or  stone-breaking,  which  involves  much  stooping. 

7.  Occupation. — Hernia  is  especially  common  in  those  who  are 
engaged  in  laborious  occupations.  It  would  appear  to  be  encouraged 
by  such  employments  as  involve  physical  exertion  when  the  thighs 
are  bent  at  the  hips.  This  posture  tends  to  relax  the  structures  in 
the  resrion  of  the  groin,  and  to  increa.se  somewhat  the  intra-abdominal 
pressure.  Thus  hernia  is  more  frequent  among  platelayers,  coal- 
heavers,  and  gardeners  than  among  carpenters,  printers,  and  watch- 
makers. Severe,  abrupt,  and  intermittent  exertion,  or  exertion 
attempted  in  men  who,  although  once  strong  are  "  out  of  condition," 
appears  particularly  to  dispose  to  rupture. 

8.  Congenital  defects. — The  principal  herni;B  which  may  be 
associated  with  deficiencies  in  development  are  (1)  congenital  um- 
bilical hernia  (page  727),  (2)  congenital  hernia  of  the  cwcum  (page 
723),  (3)  congenital  inguinal  hernia  (page  714),  (4)  infantile  hernia 
(page  716),  (.5)  hernia  into  the  funicular  process  (page  71G),  or(6)  into 
a  patent  can;d  of  N^uck  (page  719),  (7)  hernia  of  the  ovary  in 
infants  (page  724). 

9.  The  immediate  cause  of  hernia. — This  depends  upon 
whatever  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thereby 
increases  the  pressure  within  that  space.  The  gut  is  forced  out  by 
pressure  acting  upon  it  from  within.  Hernia*  have  occurred  in  bed- 
ridden persons  who  have  become  the  subjects  of  an  increasing  tumour 
of  the  abdomen.  They  have  also  been  produced  in  patients  with 
ascites  or  in  those  who  exhibit  a  rapid  growth  of  intra-abdominal  fat. 
This,  the  .so-called  "  Pressure  Theory  of  Hernia,"  is  described  by 
Mr.  Macready  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  compression  of  the 
viscera  by  the  abdominal  muscles  may  produce  a  hernia  suddenly 
or  gradually  at  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  belly  wall.  Some 
original  or  acquired  defect  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  those  places  is 
present  in  some  cases,  is  probaljle  in  all.  In  persons  structurally 
perfect  the  abdominal  wall  may  undergo  changes  from  repeated 
internal  pressure  under  certain  circumstances  or  from  disease  and 
other  debilitating  influences,  whereby  it  is  at  length  unable  to  with- 
stand the  distension  to  which  it  is  subject.  In  those  structurally 
imperfect  the  defects  may  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  early 
hernia.  With  defects  of  lesser  degree  the  structures  involved 
may  imdergo  changes  resulting  from  growth  or  from  various 
debilitating  influences,  which  diminish  still  further  the  strength 
of  the  abdominal  wall  till  it  no  longer  resists  the  intra-aljdominal 
pressure. 
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"  Hence  the  principal  cause  of  hernia  would  appear  to  reside  in 
imperfection  of  the  structures  which  form  the  openings  through 
which  herniee  escape.  But  one  factor  alone  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  to  determine  the  descent  of  a  hernia,  and  this  is  attested 
by  the  occasional  presence  of  a  congenital  opening  without  a 
protrusion." 

Double  lieo'iiin. — Inguinal  herni;e  may  appear  on  both  sides 
at  once.  This  is  uncommon,  and  is  mostly  met  with  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life.  As  age  advances  it  is  estimated  that,  among 
males,  36-6  per  cent,  of  single  hernise  in  the  groin  become  double, 
and  that  this  complication  is  met  with  in  23"3  per  cent,  of  single 
hernise  in  women  (Macready).  Inguinal  liernia?  are  mucli  more 
commonly  double  than  femoral. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  HERNIA. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  hernia  may  present  itself  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  headings — (1)  reducible  hernia; 
(2)  irreducible  hernia  ;  (3)  obstructed  or  incarcerated  hernia  ;  (4) 
inflamed  hernia  ;  (.5)  strangulated  hernia. 

1.  Reducible  hernia. — In  this  form  the  contents  of  the  sac 
can  be  I'educed  more  or  less  readily  into  the  abdomen. 

This  is  the  most  common  condition  of  a  hernia,  and  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  early  condition  of  all  hernia?. 

The  contents  only  are  returned  ;  the  sac,  if  pre-formed,  is  quite 
irreducible,  and  if  acquired,  very  soon  becomes  firmly  adherent.  In 
•certain  small  and  recent  acquired  hernise  the  sac  may  be  reduced 
under  exceptional  conditions.    These  are  detailed  on  page  705. 

Early  evidences. — The  patient  with  a  reducible  hernia — 
let  us  say  in  the  inguinal  region — is  probably  first  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  pain  in  the  groin  after  exertion,  followed  by  some  protrusion 
in  the  inguinal  region.  The  pain  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  cutting 
oi-  burning.  The  part  feels  weak,  and  the  man  is  disposed  to  support 
it  with  his  hand.  The  protrusion  is  at  first  to  be  felt  rather  than 
seen.    It  takes  the  form  of  a  very  soft,  elastic  bulging. 

The  swelling  slowly  increases  from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to 
week,  and  when  once  it  is  free  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  it 
may  proceed  much  more  rapidly.  This  applies  to  acquired  hernia. 
When  a  congenital  sac  exists  the  rupture  may  extend  at  once  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  this  descent  may  be  unattended 
by  pain. 

In  any  case  the  ruptui-e,  when  of  fair  size,  will  take  the  form 
of  a  globular  or  pyriform  swelling,  witli  a  nioi-e  or  less  delined  neck, 
which  can  be  felt  to  extend  into  one  of  the  hernial  openings.  It 
is  soft  and  smooth,  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  When  the  patient 
stands  up,  or  strains  or  coughs,  the  tumoui-  becomes  larger  and 
tenser ;  when  he  lies  down  it  becomes  smaller  and  softer,  or  quite 
shrunken,  or  may  disappear  altogether. 

When  small,  the  whole  of  the  rupture  is  usually  reduced  on 
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lying  down,  aided  by  the  lea.st  amount  of  pres.siu'e.  But  in  very 
large  herni;e  only  a  part  i.s,  as  a  rule,  readily  i-educible,  the  remaining 
portion  needing  considerable  time  and  pressure  and  mantiiuvi'ing  for 
its  reduction. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  infants  and  cliil(h'en  an  inguinal  liernia 
may  remain  reduced  foi'  days,  weeks,  oi'  nionths,  and  then  return  as 
unaccountably  ius  it  disappeared.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  this  may  give  rise  to. 

L.0CS1I  clisiructoi'S. — (1)  When  tJie  hernia  contAuns  ynt  it  is 
well  rounded  and  soft,  and  markedly  elastic.  Sometimes  the  gut 
can  be  identified  with  the  hngers.  This  applies  especially  to  large 
hernise  with  thin  sacs,  or  to  such  readily  recognised  parts  of  the 
bowel  as  the  vermiform  appendix  or  the  colon  with  its  bands  and 
appendices  epiplcjicte.  If  the  bowel  contain  flatus  it  is  tympanitic 
on  percussion.  If  it  be  empty  or  occupied  with  fluid  contents,  or 
covered  in  front  Ijy  much  omentum,  the  percussion  note  is  of  course 
dull. 

Wlien  the  patient  coughs  there  is  a  distinct  iiiipnJae  to  be  felt  in 
the  rupture.  This  is  to  be  noticed  when  the  protruded  mass  is 
surrounded  by  the  thumb  and  lingers.  The  impulse  is  expansile. 
There  is  not  merely  a  shock  comiiuuiicated  to  tlie  hernia,  ljut  it 
becomes  momentarily  enlarged,  and  exhibits — like  an  aneurysm — 
lateral  expansion.  In  a  stout  subject,  with  a  pendulous  abdomen 
and  a  small  hernia,  this  impulse  on  coughing  is  not  easily  appre- 
ciated, and  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  mere  shock  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  liernia  by  the  suddenly-contracted  (or  it  may 
almost  be  said  suddenly-shaken)  abdominal  parietes.  The  more  fat 
there  is  in  a  hernia  the  less  clear  is  the  impulse  on  coughing. 

When  pressure  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  reduction,  the 
contents,  when  composed  of  intestine,  glide  smoothly,  and  at  the 
last  slip  back  suddenly.  This  sudden  reduction  is  more  noticeable 
in  infants  than  in  adults.  If  the  gut  contain  fluid  at  the  time 
there  is  a  very  characteristic  gurgling  to  be  heard  and,  if  the  term 
may  be  allowed,  to  be  felt. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  lierni;e  in  adults  are  (jpaque 
when  examined  with  a  light,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  exainining 
hydrocele.  In  scrotal  ruptures  in  infants,  if  the  contents  be  com- 
posed of  intestine,  and  if  at  the  time  the  gut  contain  flatus  only,  the 
tumour  may  be  as  translucent  as  a  hydrocele. 

(2)  When  the  hernia  contains  oinentnni  it  is  apt  to  he  uneven 
in  outline,  to  feel  "  pillowy,"  and  to  lack  that  even  elasticity  met 
with  when  gut  is  present. 

The  swelling,  if  containing  omentum,  only  feels  like  a  fatty 
tumour.  It  often  presents  variations  in  density,  and  is  harder  in 
some  parts  than  in  others.     It  is  always  dull  on  percussi<jn. 

On  coughing  there  is  an  iinpttlse,  but  it  is  much  less  distinct,  and 
the  expansile  feature  in  the  impulse  is  very  much  less  marked,  and 
may  indeed  be  absent  in  small  hernia'.    It  will  be  aflecteci  by  adhesions 
and  matting  together  of  the  omentum.    It  is  in  omental  hernia  that 
w  2 
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the  mere  shock  communicated  from  the  abdominal  wall  is  so  readily 
assumed  to  be  the  genuine  impulse.  Every  surgeon  must  have  met 
with  the  case  of  a  small  femoral  hernia  in  a  stout  subject,  in  which 
repeated  examinations  have  left  him  undecided  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  true  impulse  on  coughing  or  not. 

On  reduction  the  omentum  returns  slowly  and  not  readily.  It 
does  not  suddenly  slip  back  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  leaves  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  all  put  back.  There  is  never  any  gurgling 
noticed,  as  is  common  when  intestine  is  concerned. 

In  an  entero-epiplocele  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  omentum  is 
usually  in  front  of  the  bowel  (in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  is  main- 
tained within  the  abdomen),  and  that  on  reduction  the  bowel  is 
returned  before  the  epiploon. 

General  symptoms. — These  vary  considerably.  There  is 
usually  a  complaint  of  some  pain,  and  of  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the 
groin.  These  discomforts  increase  on  exertion,  and  are  more  con- 
spicuous when  the  patient  is  fatigued.  Some  men  will  continue  for 
months  or  years  to  do  their  ordinary  work  although  troubled  with  a 
rupture,  which  may  be  of  large  size,  and  which  they  not  only  do  not 
support  in  any  way,  but  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  reduce.  I 
liave  known  a  sailor  make  several  voyages  with  a  scrotal  hernia, 
which  he  never  reduced,  and  which  he  declared  caused  him  but 
little  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  patients  who 
complain  of  a  rupture  from  the  first,  and  who  evidently  suffer  con- 
siderable distress  so  long  as  the  hernia  is  "  down,"  and  who  are 
rendered  unfit  to  follow  almost  any  employment  unless  the  hernia 
be  supported. 

The  general  symptoms  complained  of  in  the  subjects  of  rupture 
are  pain  in  the  affected  part  of  a  cutting  or  gnawing  character,  and 
a  distressing  sense  of  weakness,  whicli  render  them  disinclined  to 
put  forth  much  exertion.  There  may  be  pain  also  in  tlie  back  and 
about  the  loins,  and  certain  more  acute  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
These  latter  are  commonly  localised  about  the  umbilicus,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  dragging  or  as  colicky.  In  addition  theie  may  be 
dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  derangements  of  the  bowels.  When  the 
hernia  is  reduced  these  discomforts  more  or  less  entirely  cease.  The 
symptoms  just  mentioned  are  jjrobably  purely  refiex,  and  depend 
upon  a  necessary  disturbance  of  the  peritoneum.  They  are  most 
mai'ked  in  cases  of  enterocele,  but  they  occur  also  in  examples  of 
epiplocele,  and  I  have  seen  very  considerable  gastric  and  intestinal 
distress  with  much  colic  in  cases  of  fatty  herniie  in  the  epigastric 
region.  In  such  hernia?  the  subperitoneal  fat  and  peritoneum  are 
alone  concerned. 

The  reduction  of  a  hernia. — This  is  effected  by  taxis  or 
pressure  by  the  fingers.  The  patient  lies  flat  upon  the  back  with 
the  lower  extremities  straight,  and  the  surgeon,  standing  or  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  couch,  employs  his  hands  in  the  following  manner 
— assuming  the  hernia  to  be  in  the  groin  : — 

AVith  the  right  hand  he  first  of  all  draws  the  tumour  down  a 
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little,  so  as  to  demonstrate  and  extend  the  neck  of  the  hernia  as  far 
as  is  possible.  With  the  thumb  and  lingers  of  the  left  hand  he 
steadies  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  digits  form  a  kind  of  funnel  to 
direct  the  hernial  contents  into  the  a):)domen.  They  prevent  the 
bowel  and  omentum  from  l)eing  sim])ly  pushed  up  in  a  ])unch  against 
the  abdominal  wall.  With  the  thuml)  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
the  surgeon  Isrings  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  tumour.  He  endea- 
vours to  let  the  pressure  be  widespread,  and  squeezes  the  swelling 
bodily  (if  it  be  large  enough)  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  compress  an  indiarubber  ball-syringe  which  had  to  be  emptied. 
It  is  to  be  rememl)ered  that  that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  sac 
which  came  down  last  should  be  reduced  first.  The  more  recently 
descended  content.?  will  be  found  at  the  back  of  the  sac,  and  it  is  at 
the  back  of  the  tumour  that  the  first  attempt  at  reduction  should 
be  made.  When  the  posterior  jjart  of  the  sac  is  cleared,  the  anterior 
23art  may  be  attacked.  As  the  omentum  usually  lies  in  front  of  the 
intestine,  it  is  evident  that  the  Iwwel  will  be — or,  at  least,  should  be 
— reduced  before  the  ejiiploon. 

When  the  tumour  is  very  large  both  hands  will  be  needed  to 
compress  the  swelling,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  then  be  steadied 
by  an  assistant.  When  the  tumour  is  very  small,  then  pressure 
can  only  be  brought  to  l^ear  upon  the  hernia  through  the  tips  of  the 
fingers. 

In  any  case  the  pressure  must  be  exercised  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  swelling  :  the  hernia  must  be  returned  by  the 
same  route  as  it  escaped.  Thus  in  a  non-pendulous  umbilical  rupture 
the  pressure  is  directed  backwards  ;  in  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia 
upwards,  outwards,  and  Vjackwards  ;  in  a  large  femoral  ruptui'e 
downwards,  then  backwards,  and  a  little  upwards. 

There  is  no  need  either  to  raise  the  buttocks  or  to  flex  and 
abduct  the  thigh.  The  former  posture  is  supposed  to  allow  gi-avity 
to  assist  the  surgeon's  efforts,  and  the  latter  to  effect  a  relaxation  of 
the  tissues  about  the  hernial  opening.  It  has,  however,  I)een  pointed 
out  by  many  that  the  taxis  is  more  readily  ajjplied  when  the  margins 
of  the  opening  are  not  fully  relaxed.  The  flexion  and  abduction  of 
the  thigh  are  certainly  quite  useless  in  dealing  with  inguinal  hernia, 
but  the  position  appears  to  be  occasionally  of  assistance  in  reducing 
femoral  ruptures. 

The  amount  of  force  employed  should  never  be  excessive,  and 
should  be  measured  by  an  estimation  of  the  strength  of  the  tissues 
compressed.  It  is  j^i'ol^ably  useless  to  persist  in  attempts  at  re- 
duction for  longer  than  ten  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  hernia,  which  has  been  long  "  clown,"  con- 
siderable pain  may  be  experienced  when  its  contents  are  reduced 
into  the  abdomen. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia. — The  treatment  may  be 
considered  under  tw(.)  heads  :  (a)  by  trusses,  (b)  by  operation. 

(a)  Trt'sitinoiit  by  Irussfs. — The  truss  most  usually  employed 
for  inguinal  and  femoral  ruptures  is  the  steel  truss.    This  instrument 
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consists  of  a  steel  band  or  spring,  which  encircles  the  body,  and  of  a 
pad,  which  maintains  pressure  over  the  hernial  oritice :  the  pad  is 
very  usually  controlled  by  an  under-strap.  A  good  truss  should  be 
light  and  yet  strong,  should  lit  the  body  perfectly,  and  the  pad 
should  maintain  its  position  in  all  movements  of  the  wearer  and  in 
all  attitudes.  During  periods  of  rest  the  pad  should  exercise  but 
gentle  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  wall,  but  on  exertion  it  should 
be  capable  of  firmly  resisting  any  proti'usion  at  the  oriiice  it  protects. 

If  the  spring  press  too  lightly  or  be  too  yielding  the  truss 
fails  to  keep  the  rupture  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spring 
presses  upon  the  pad  too  heavily  much  discomfort  is  occasioned,  and 


experience  and  of  often  recurring  improvements,  and  any  wide 
departuie  from  the  figure  of  its  curves  and  the  manner  of  its 
bending  is  not  likely  to  be  of  material  value.  The  spring  should 
fit  "comfortably,"  it  should  cross  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and 
should  run  around  the  hips  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If 
placed  above  that  point  it  will  slip  up  and  down  on  the  etlge  of 
bone  or  be  displaced  by  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  if  placed  below  the 
level  named  it  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  buttock. 

The  spring  ends  on  the  sound  side  (in  the  case  of  a  single  truss) 
behind  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  It  thus  obtains  a  good 
hold  for  counter-jiressure.  From  the  point  of  the  ending  of  the 
spring  the  line  of  the  truss  is  carried  on  round  the  body  by  means 
of  a  thong  of  soft  leather,  which  is  continuous  with  the  coverings 
of  the  truss.    This  is  usually  called  the  cross  strap,  and  it  is 


the  excessive  pressure  tends 
to  cause  atrophy  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  even  to 
enlarge  the  existing  opening. 
Not  infrequently  the  ad- 
justment of  the  pad  is  such 
that  it  fails  to  exercise  pres- 
sure in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  hernia  descends  be- 
hind the  pad.  If  the  pad 
be  not  accurately  in  place  a 
good  deal  of  its  pressure  may 


J  be    exercised  upon   the  os 

J  pubis  and  not  upon  the  part 

f  required.     An  ill-adjusted 

I  or  ill-made  under-strap  may 

^  cause  much  annoyance. 


Fig.  796. — Ovdinary  Inyiiiiial  Truss.  Note  the  sliape 
and  inclination  of  tlie  pad,  and  the  posterior 
attachment  of  tlie  under-strap. 


The  steel  truss  and 
the  method  of  its  ap- 
plication.—The  spring  or 
band  of  the  instrument,  as 
it  is  at  present  made,  is  the 
outcome  of  many  years  of 
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fastened  to  a  stud  on  tlie  pad.  The  shoulder  of  a  truss  is  that 
part  of  the  spring  on  the  ru[)tured  side  which  is  turning  round  the 
anteiior  superior  iliac  spine  to  reach  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

The  pad  is  usually  made  of  a 
plate  of  soft  iron  covered  with 
cork.  It  should  always  be  im- 
movably fixed  to  the  spring.  In 
some  trusses  the  pad  is  made  of 
wood,  ivoiy,  metal,  or  caoutchouc 
or  is  represented  hy  an  india- 
rubber  cushion  filled  with  air, 
water,  or  glycerine.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  these  pads  have 
any  advantage  over  the  simple  one 
made  of  cork. 

The  pad  for  an  inguinal  hernia 
will  be  about  4^  inches  long,  2-| 
inches  broad,  and  1^  inch-  in 
thickness.  Tliat  for  a  femoral 
hernia  will  measure  about  3^  inches 
in  length,  2  inches  or  less  in 
breadth,   and   1]    inch  in  tliick- 


7;iT.— Truss  fnr  Fciiioi  al  Hei'iiiii.  Note 
the  shape  and  indiiiation  of  the  pad, 
aiid  the  posterior  attaclimeat  of  the 
under-straii. 


The  inguinal  pad  is  rather  pyrifoim  in  shape,  and  is  somewhat 
elongated  (Fig.  796).  If  the  upper  margin  of  the  spring  of  the  truss  be 

followed,  there  need  be  no  change 
of  direction  where  the  spring  and 
the  pad  join  ;  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
pad,  however,  must  be  inclined 
downwaids  to  correspond  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  pad  if  too  small  will  fail  in  its 
purpose ;  if  too  large  it  will  l)e 
displaced  when  the  thigh  is  flexed, 
or  will  rest  unduly  on  the  os  pubis. 

The  femoi'al  pad  is  much  smaller 
than  that  used  in  the  inguinal  truss 
(the  spring  also  is  lighter).  The 
pad  is  much  more  inclined  down- 
wards, since  it  has  to  re.st  entirely 
Ijelow  Poupart's  ligament.  It  pre- 
sents a  considerable  prominence, 
so  as  well  to  occupy  the  compara- 
tively small  femoral  opening.  It 
is  placed  more  oliliquely  with 
reference  to  the  spring  than  is  the  case  in  an  inguinal  truss.  If 
the  pad  be  too  large  it  will  press  upon  the  femoral  vein,  will  be 
disturljed  in  flexing  the  thigh,  and  will  cause  soreness  by  rubbing 
upon  the  spine  of  the  pubes  (Fig.  797). 


Fife.  79S.  — Saliuoii  mid  Od.v's  Truss  lo 
Iiiguiual  Hernia.  The  liernia  is  aj 
proached  from  the  sound  side. 
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7»!i.— Cole's  Truss. 


On  the  pad  of  both  the  inguinal  and  the  femoral  truss  there  are 
two  studs:  one  is  near  the  upper  part  about  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  pad  with  the  spring.  To  it  is  fixed  the  thong  of  soft  leather, 
wliich  is  continuous  with  the  spring  of  the  truss,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  cross-strap.    The  object  of  this  position  for  the  stud 

is  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
truss  to  rise  uj)wards.  The  second 
stud  is  at  the  lower  and  inner  part 
of  tlie  surface  of  the  pad,  and  to  it 
is  made  fast  the  under-strap. 

In  an  inguinal  hernia  the  under- 
straj}  starts  from  a  point  just  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  truss  —  and, 
therefore,  not  much  posterior  to  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  ;  it  is 
carried  along  the  fold  of  the  buttock 
and  the  perinseum  to  the  lower  stud  on  the  pad.  It  tends  to  keep 
the  pad  in  position,  especially  during  movement. 

In  a  femora]  truss  the  under-strap  should  start  from  the  spring 
farther  forwards  than  is  the  case  in  an  inguinal  truss,  and  should 
indeed  come  off  in  front  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  (Fig. 
797). 

Trusses  covered  with  an  impermeable  substance  are  made  to  be 
worn  during  bathing,  and  like  instruments  are  used  in  the  case  of 
young  infants. 

Otlier  foriHS  of  truss. — It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
account  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  trusses  which  have  at  one  time 
or  another  come  into  some  notice.  Many  have  served  only  to 
demonstrate  by  contrast  the  general  superiority  of  the  steel  truss. 

A  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant variations  in  prin- 
ciple may  be  mentioned. 

Scdino7i  and  Odys  truss 
consists  of  a  semicircular 
spring  attached  behind  to  a 
large  flat  pad  which  rests 
upon  the  spine.  The  spring 
(when  the  rupture  is  single) 
passes  round  the  sound  side 
of  the  jselvis,  and  approaches 

tlie  hernia,  therefore,  from  the  non-ruptured  side.  The  pad  is  oval, 
and  is  connected  with  the  spring  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 
Neither  a  cross-strap  nor  an  under-strap  is  used  (Fig.  798). 

Coles  truss  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding.  There  is  a 
semicircular  spring  attached  behind  to  a  flat  circular  pad,  which 
rests  on  the  spine.  The  spring  encircles  the  body  on  the  affected 
side,  and  there  is  a  cross-strap.  The  hernial  pad  is  pyriform,  and  has 
in  its  interior  a  spiral  steel  spring,  which  adds  to  the  general  pressure 
exercised  by  the  truss  the  support  of  a  compressible  pad  (Fig.  799). 


Fig.  800.— Seuk'v's  Hard-rubber  Truss. 
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Fiy.  sol.— Seeley's  Tnisst-s  as  ap]ilieil  to  an  In- 
.miiiial  and  tu  a  Fi-'iiioial  Heruia. 


Seeleys  truss  apjjear.s  to  Ije  much  employed  in  America  (Fig.  800), 
It  is  a  modification  of  Salmon  and  Ody'.s  truss.  The  spring  is  long, 
and  embraces  aljout  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  l^ody.  It 
terminates  behind  in  a  round 
disc,  which  lies  over  the  gluteal 
mviscles  of  the  atTected  side. 
The  spring  approaches  the  rup- 
ture from  the  sound  side,  and 
hence  the  name  of  "  Cross 
Body  Truss."  The  spring  is 
shaped  to  the  body  ;  the  pads 
are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  are  made  of  hard  rublier  ; 
the  spring  is  covered  with  tlie 
same  material.  There  is 
neither  under-strap  noi-  cross- 
strap.  Fig.  801,  from  a  photo- 
graph provided  hj  Seeley  and 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  shows 
the  general  disposition  of  the 
truss  when  applied  to  an  ingui- 
nal and  to  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  silver  spring  tru,ss,  known  also  as  the  "  frame  truss "  or 
"  Hood  "  truss,  is  advocated  by  many  American  surgeons.  The  so- 
called  spring  consists  of  a  light  band  of  German  silver,  which  almost 
entii'ely  surrounds  the  pelvis,  to  the  outline  of  which  it  is  accurately 
moulded.  This  metal  band  is  continuous  in  front,  Imt  is  (jpen 
behind,  where  it  terminates  in  a  circulai;  disc  on  either  side  of  the 
spine.  In  front  the  metal  Ijand  is  rigid,  and  carries  one  or  two 
pads  as  required.  These  are  solid,  and  are  fixed  in  the  desired 
position  by  screws.  The  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  802  is  for  a  double 
inguinal  hernia.    These  trusses  are  of  undoubted  value,  and  have  in 

certain  instances  re- 
tained the  rupture 
when  other  instru- 
ments have  failed  ; 
they  are  not  adaj^ted 
for  very  general  use. 

In  the  moc-main 
ti-Hss    there    is  no 
steel     spring ;  the 
band      which  sur- 
rounds the  body  is 
pad  is  con-^-ex,  and  of  large  size  ;  it 
Lying  in   a  groove  on  its  external 
to  the  end  of  this  lever  is  attached 
the  under-strap,  and  the  tightening  of  this  strap  causes  the  pad 
to  exercise  pressure  over  the  hernial  opening  (Fig.  803; 

Wood's  horse-shoe  truss  consists  of  an  ordinary  steel  truss,  to- 

* 
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Fin.  802.— Tlie  Silver  Spring,  Frame, 
Inguinal  pattern. 

made  oidy  of  soft  leather ;  the 
is  placed  nearly  vertically, 
surface  is  a  spring  and  lever 
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803.— Jloo-main  Truss. 


which  is  affixed  a  pad  of  boxwood  of  horse-shoe  shape.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  pad  of  this  shape  will  suppoi-t  the  pillars  of  the  external  ring 
^ind  the  inguinal  canal,  without  exercising  pressui-e  on  the  cord.  It 

supplies  the  patient,  in  fact, 


with  a  wooden  abdominal 
ring  (Fig.  804). 

See  also  the  Idnged-cup 
truss  (page  691),  the  rat- 
tailed  truss  (page  683),  the 
umbilical  hernia  trtiss  (page 
731),  and  the  femoral  truss 
with  thigh,  piece  (page  684). 

To  measure  for  a 
truss. — The  patient  must 
be  lying  down.  If  the  rupt- 
ure be  inguinal  or  femoral 
the  tape  should  cross  the 
base  of  the  sacrum,  and 
should  come  forward  just 
below  the  iliac  crest  to  reach  the  middle  line  in  front.  The  ends  of 
the  tape  meet  immediately  above  the  pubes.  This  mode  of  measure- 
ment serves  for  both  inguinal  and  femoral  trusses,  and  the  numl^er 
of  inches  recorded  will  express  the  "  size  "  of  the  truss. 

To  apply  au  inguinal  truss. — The  instrument  mvist  be  put 
on  while  the  patient  is  lying  down.  The  crest  of  the  pubes  is 
defined,  and  the  pad  is  drawn  down  until  its  lower  extremity  is 
just  above  the  crest  and  just  clear  of  the  bone,  and  the  inner  ex- 
tremity is  in  contact  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  I'ectus.  The  ci'oss- 
strap  is  first  fastened,  and  then  the  under-strap.  The  pad  should 
cover  both  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  internal  ring.  It  is  all- 
important  that  it  should  cover  the  latter  point.  If  the  pad  be  too 
low  it  will  rest  upon  the  pubic  bone,  and  not  only  cause  chafing  but 
will  insufficiently  protect  the  hernial  opening.  The  pad  should 
press  upwards,  backwards, 
and  outwards.  Its  main  di- 
rection will  be  upwards.  In 
a  corpulent  subject  the  jsad 
will  press  almost  directly 
upwards.  Great  care  should 
l^e  taken  to  see  that  the  line 
of  pressure  of  the  truss  is 
suitably  directed. 

The  truss  should  be  I'e- 
moved  only  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  if  in  the  adult  the  hernia 
remain  reduced,  the  instrument  need  not  be  worn  at  nights.  In 
infants  and  children  the  truss  will  usually  have  to  be  worn  night 
and  day. 

If  the  I'upture  be  scrotal,  the  ordinary  truss  may  occasionally 
suffice,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  more  substantial  instrument  is  needed.  This 
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is  provided  by  the  I'at-tailed  truns  (Fig-  805).  The  spring  in  tliis 
instruuieiit  is  sti'onger  than  in  the  common  truss  ;  the  pad  is  larger 
and  fuller,  and  faces  more  directly  upwards.  The  pad  is  continued 
down  over  the  pubes  in  the  form  of  a  conical  cushion,  which  termi- 
nates as  the  under-strap.  The  ii'on  plate  of  the  pad  only  extends  tn 
the  pubic  crest.  Mr.  Macready  states  that  this  truss,  if  worn  ni,2;ht 
and  day,  may  convert  a  scrotal  hernia  into  a  simple  bubonocele. 

The  truss  employed  for  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  dealt  with  on 
page  723. 

To  aj»s>Sy  a  feinorssi  truss. — The  instrument  must  be  bdtli 
applied  and  taken  oif  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

Certain  details  as  to  the  pad  and  the  position  of  the  under-strap 
have  been  already  mentioned  (page  679). 

The  pad  lies  over  the  saphenous  opening,  Ijelow  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  just  external  to  the  spine 
<jf  the  pubes.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  jii'ess  upon  the  femoral 
vein.  The  pad  must  face  almost  di- 
i-ectly  upwards  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  erect  position.  The  cross-strap  is 
fastened  first,  and  then  the  under-strap. 

When  the  femoral  hernia  is  of  large 
size  the  ordinary  truss  is  useless.  It 
is  necessary  then  to  add  to  this  in- 
strument a  "  thigh  l^elt."  This  is 
continued  downwards  below  the  pad, 
and  is  so  padded  on  its  inner  side  as  to  occupy  the  hollow  left  after 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia.  In  order  to  prevent  the  rupture  from 
escaping  above  the  upper  border  of  the  truss,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  an  "  inguinal  piece  "  in  that  position.  In  applying  this  in- 
strument the  thigh-ljelt  must  he  fixed  first,  then  the  ci-oss-straps, 
and  finally  the  under-straps  (Fig.  S06). 

Prospect  of  cure  B>y  trusses. — It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  become  cured 
permanently  or  temporarily  by  trusses.  Some  70  per  cent.,  Imw- 
ever,  of  these  cases  of  cui'e  are  in  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
In  such  subjects  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  hernia  to  dis;ippear 
spontaneously,  even  if  no  truss  be  worn.  This  is  more  marked  in 
the  inguinal  hernise  of  girls  than  of  boys.  As  every  year  of  life 
advances,  spontaneous  cure  or  cure  by  trusses  becomes  less  and 
less  common  in  inguinal  herniie.  Such  examples  of  cure  may  he 
said  to  be  very  rare  after  thirty,  and  to  be  especially  uncommon  in 
female  adults.  In  men  ^vllo  have  become  entirely  "  out  of  con- 
dition "  as  regards  their  muscular  system,  and  who  have  developed 
a  slight  ruptui'e,  a  cure  may  follow  on  tlie  wearing  of  a  truss, 
aided  hy  well-ari'anged  exercises  which  will  especially  involve  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  by  a  healthy  mode  of  life.  Spontaneous 
cures  are  said  to  have  followed  long  confinement  in  bed.  These- 
remarks  apply  to  inguinal  hernia. 
w  *  2 
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The  femoral  hernia,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be,  under  all 
circumstances,  practically  incurable,  so  far  as  treatment  by  trusses 
and  supports  is  concerned. 

(b)  Treatment  toy  operation. — From  the  very  eai-liest  days 
of  medicine  surgeons  have  concerned  themselves  with  attempts  to 
cure  hernia  by  means  of  operation. 

The  methods  either  advised  or  actually  employed  are  legion,  and 
no  chapter  in  the  literature  of  surgery  contains  more  remarkable 
measures,  or  more  extravagant  and  more  varied  efforts  of  invention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  earliest  operations^ — that 
described  by  Heliodorus — consisted  in  the  isolation,  twisting,  and 
removal  of  the  sac,  and  that  this  measure  or  some  modification  of  it 

was  I'evived  from  time  to  time, 
until  at  last  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  surgery  rendered  its 
employment  almost  fi'ee  from 
the  great  risk  to  life  with  which 
it  had  jsreviously  been  attended. 

Among  the  abandoned  methods 
of  treatment  may  be  mentioned — 
(1)  the  treatment  by  increasing 
pressure,  which  was  maintained 
l>y  conical  linen  pads  until  ulcera- 
tion was  produced  ;  (2)  the  free 
use  of  caustics,  and  of  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  skin ;  (3)  castra- 
tion ;  (4)  simple  ligature  of  the 
sac,  with  a  metal  or  other  thread  ; 

anil  ''Inguinal  Piece."  The  line  of  (.5)  the  injection  of  Huid  intO  Or 
stitching  on  the  iiad  snows  the  outune       ^  '       -,  ,  ■  ^ 

of  the  femoral  pad.  (Macready.)  around  the  sac,  the  iiuids  em- 

ployed being  red  wine,  iodine, 
tincture  of  cantharides,  alcohol,  and  decoction  of  oak  bark  ;  (6) 
the  method  of  "healing  in"  a  detached  portion  of  .skin,  or  a 
portion  of  infolded  skin,  which  had  been  invaginated  into  the 
abdominal  ring.  One  of  the  last  of  these  ojjerations  was  designed 
by  Wutzer  (1838).  The  scrotum  was  invaginated  into  the  inguinal 
canal  by  means  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  and  was  fixed  in  position  for 
some  days  by  means  of  a  concealed  needle  and  a  clamp.  (7)  The 
treatment  by  exciting  a  certain  amount  of  adhesive  inflammation  in 
the  inguinal  canal.  Mosner  (1846)  used  a  seton.  Sjaanton  (1881) 
freed  tlie  sac  through  an  incision,  and  pierced  the  sac  and  the  walls 
of  the  inguinal  canal  by  means  of  a  spiral  corkscrew-like  needle, 
which  was  left  in  place  for  eight  to  fifteen  days.  (8)  The  sewing 
up  of  the  canal  by  means  of  a  suture  or  series  of  sutures  introduced 
subcutaneously,  and  either  retained  permanently  or  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  This  measure  is  illustrated  by  the 
complex  but  not  entirely  unsuccessful  operation  of  Professor  Wood. 

The  operations  at  present  in  nse. — These  are  very 
numerous.     Many  differ  from  one  anotlier  only  in  minor  matters  of 


Fig.  806.— Femoral  Truss  with  "Thigh  Belt" 
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detail,  and  no  precise  measure  lias  been  introduced  which  has  not  in 
due  course  been  "  modified  "  beyond  recognition.  Tlie  following  are 
the  chief  methods  of  operating  ;  each  method  it  \\  ill  be  olfserved 
involves  an  especial  principle  : — 

(1)  7'ke  method  of  Czerny  (1876),  Jihd  (1877),  Annandale  (1880), 
Charles  Ball  (1883),  Mitchell  Banks  (1887),  and  many  others. 

The  sac  is  exposed  and  well  isolaterl,  its  contents  are  reduced  or 
removed  (if  adherent  omentum).  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  ligatured 
as  high  up  as  jiossible.  The  body  of  the  sac  is  excised.  The 
inguinal  ring  is  closed  by  sutures  of  catgut,  silk,  or  silver  wire.  Iii 
the  early  operations  the  sac  was  not  excised.  JMany  surgeons  apply 
no  sutures  to  the  inguinal  ring. 

Mr.  Charles  Ball,  Ijefore  ligaturing  the  neck  of  the  sac,  separated 
the  iJarietal  attachment  of  the  jaeritoneum  around  the  internal  ring, 
and  then  twisted  the  loosened  sac,  so  as  to  curtail  as  much  as 
possible  the  j^eritoneum  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hernial 
orifice. 

(2)  MaceweiibS  operation  (1886). — The  sac  is  not  removed.  It 
is  carefully  separated,  not  only  from  the  entire  inguinal  canal,  but 
also  from  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  circumference  of  the  internal 
ring.  It  is  completely  reduced  from  the  canal  into  the  abdomen 
beyond  the  internal  ring,  is  then  thrown  into  a  series  of  folds,  con- 
stituting a  pad,  NN'hich  is  placed  on  the  peritoneal  surface  opposite 
the  internal  ring.  It  there  constitutes  a  boss  or  bulwark.  The 
canal  having  been  refreshed  during  the  removal  of  the  sac  there- 
from, its  walls  are  brought  into  direct  contact  by  means  of  sutures. 

(3)  The  method  of  Bassini  (1S84)  and  Halstead  (1890). — A  new 
inguinal  canal  and  a  new  internal  ring  are  made.  The  three 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  divided  from  the  external  ring  in 
a  direction  upwards  and  outwards  as  high  up  as  about  the  level  of 
the  anteiior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  sac  is  separated  and  entirelj' 
cut  away.  The  lineal  gaja  thus  left  in  the  parietal  ])eritoneum  is 
closed  Ijy  sutures.  The  spermatic  cord  is  transplanted  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  wound.  The  divided  tissues  of  the  alidominal  wall  are 
united  by  buried  sutures. 

(4)  Kocher^s  ojMration  (1892)  ;  tlte  Atiflioi-'s  operation.  (1892). — 
The  sac  is  well  isolated.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  abdominal 
muscles  some  way  above  and  external  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
inguinal  canal.  Through  this  opening  the  detached  sac  is  drawn. 
It  is  then  twisted  into  a  roll,  and  is  fixed  by  sutures  over  the 
site  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  main  point  is  that  the  neck  of  the 
sac  should  be  brought  out  through  a  new  opening. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  Koclier's  paper  I  had 
devised  and  carried  out  the  following  procedure,  which  I  have  since 
employed. 

The  sac  is  well  isolated,  the  parietal  attachments  of  the  pei'itoneum 
aljout  the  neck  of  the  sac  are  freed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sac 
is  then  entirely  cut  away.  The  upper  portion  is  seized  with  rectangu- 
lar jiressure  foi'ceps,  is  ligatured  high  up,  and  is  twisted  into  a  cord. 
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This  cord  is  then  carried  beneath  all  the  structures  forming  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  external  ring  (i.e.  beneath  the  inner  pillar 
and  conjoined  tendon)  and  is  brought  out  through  an  incision  made 
in  the  exposed  tissues  at  or  near  the  median  line.  Here  it  is  fixed 
in  place  by  sutures.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  thus  removed  from  its 
normal  site;  the  twisted  remains  of  the  sac  can  be  felt  as  a  bar  or 
cord  passing  across  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  canal 
is  closed  by  sutures. 

(5)  The  method  of  Anger  (1887)  a„d  AlcBurney  (1889).— This 
operation  is  only  mentioned  because  it  has  been  very  extensively 
adopted  in  America.  It  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  dense 
cicatricial  tissue  throughout  the  whole  length  and '  depth  of  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  sac  is  ligatured  at  the  external  ring  and 
excised,  the  skin  is  then  inverted  and  sewn  to  the  edges  of  the 
deeper  tissues  to  prevent  healing. 

The  gap  is  packed  throughout  with  gauze,  and  healing  by 
granulation  is  obtained.  This  procedure  is  not  founded  upon  a 
sound  surgical  principle.  The  firmest  and  most  substantial  cicatrix 
is  that  which  results  after  healing  by  first  intention.  This  is  to  be 
seen  in  operation  wounds  of  all  kinds.  The  majority  of  those  who 
have  written  ujjon  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  have  pointed  out  that 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  cases  in  which  pi'imary  healing- 
followed,  and  that  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  in  which  suppuration 
ensued  there  was  a  relapse  of  the  hernia. 

(6)  Operations  applied  to  lunbilical  and  femoral  hernice. — The 
procedures  above  described  are  considered  as  applicable  to  inguinal 
hernia.  No  new  principles  are  involved  in  tlie  operations  applied  to 
other  hernite. 

In  umbilical  hernia  the  sac  is  isolated  and  emptied  and  cut 
away ;  the  peritoneum  around  the  margin  of  the  hernial  orifice  is 
separated,  and  united  by  a  continuous  silk  suture.  A  line  of  buried 
sutures  unites  the  deep  structures  forming  the  margin  of  the  ring, 
and  the  operation  is  com[)leted  by  a  row  of  superficial  sutures. 
The  procedure  is  little  other  tlian  tliat  attending  the  closure  of  a 
laparotomy  wound. 

In  femoral  hernia  the  sac  is  usually  isolated,  twisted,  ligatured 
as  high  up  as  possible,  and  then  cut  away.  If  possible,  the  femoral 
ring  is  closed  by  sutures.  Some  surgeons  form  a  flap  from  the 
muscular  or  aponeurotic  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  pui'pose 
of  covering  in  the  femoral  canal.  These  flaps  are,  however,  too  super- 
ficial and  too  far  removed  from  the  part  needing  support — namely, 
the  abdominal  extremity  of  the  femoral  canal.  I  have  for  some 
years  carried  out  a  measure  identical  with  that  already  described  as 
applied  by  me  to  inguinal  hernia.  The  sac  is  well  isolated,  and  the 
peritoneum  all  round  the  hernial  orifice  is  as  well  freed  as  possible. 
The  lower  part  of  the  sac  is  cut  away,  the  upper  part  (or  the  whole 
sac  if  it  be  small)  is  twisted  into  a  firm  cord  and  ligatured.  This 
cord  is  carried  inwards,  and  is  drawn  through  a  slit  made  in  the 
firm  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  close  to  the  pubic  spine.    Here  it 
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is  secui'ed  in  place  by  buried  sutures.  The  neck  of  tlie  sac  is  thus 
obhterated,  and  the  serous  meniljrane  forming  it  is  entirely  diverted. 
At  the  femoral  ring  there  is  left  a  bar  oi'  pad  formed  by  the  rigidly- 
twisted  peritoneum. 

The  closure  of  the  femoral  canal  liy  sutures  is  often  surgically 
impossil:)!e,  and  if  possible  is  usually  inadequate. 

Tlio  risks  aiid  the  sik-^-oss  «I"  the  treatiiaeut  hy 
operation. — Tlie  danger  of  the  operation  when  carried  out  in 
non-strangulated  cases  is  very  slight,  and  may  be  estimated  as 
not  above  2  per  cent.  Among  the  recoi'ds  of  7G7  cases  by  well- 
known  surgeons  there  are  noted  only  live  deaths. 

The  i^rospects  of  success  after  treatment  by  operation  are  not  so 
easily  defined.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  any  one  method  can  laj' 
claim  to  especial  superiority.  To  judge  from  pulilished  i-eports  very 
admirable  results  have  been  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  inventing 
surgeons  by  every  procedure  which  has  been  Ijrought  before  the  pro- 
fession. Almost  every  writer  upon  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  has 
his  own  method,  and  with  it  he  obtains  satisfactory  results.  As 
there  seems  to  be  so  little  need  of  selection  in  the  method  employed, 
the  choice  of  the  surgeon  would  probal:)ly  incline  towards  that 
operation  which  is  the  most  simple,  the  most  free  from  special 
apparatus,  and  the  most  likely  to  he  attended  by  sound  and  speedy 
healing. 

On  reviewing  the  I'ecorded  cases  of  six  special  writers  upon  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  failures  is 
only  in  the  proportion  of  4  per  cent.  Were  this  the  case  the  opera- 
tion would  merit  the  term  of  radical  cure.  Unfortunately,  however, 
cases  are  lost  sight  of.  Patients  who  have  suffered  a  relapse  are 
apt  not  to  return  to  the  surgeon  whom  they  consider  to  have 
failed.  Most  of  the  successful  cases  are  recorded,  and  most  of 
the  unsuccessful  are  allowed  to  escape  the  prominence  of  publica- 
tion ;  in  many  instances  the  rupture  ceases  to  trouble  the  patient 
for  some  years,  and  then  makes  a  reapjjearance  too  late  to  be 
recorded.  These  circumstances  ma^^  serve  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  relapse  aftei-  operation  met  with  at  odd 
times  in  hospital  practice  are  certainly  suggestive  of  a  higher  ratio 
of  failures  than  4  per  cent.  Bull  estimates  that  failure  follows  in 
30  per  cent,  of  the  usual  operations  for  radical  cure  taken  collectively. 
In  advising  a  patient  it  would  probably  be  more  nearly  accurate  to 
assure  him  that  the  prospect  of  a  recurrence  of  the  hernia  after 
operation  would  be  represented  by  a  proportion  of  15  per  cent.,  but 
that  he  may  expect,  in  any  case,  to  be  free  for  some  years  after  the 
operation  fr<:»m  any  hernial  protiaision. 

IiD«lD4-:titioiis  for  the  opei'atioBi. 

(1)  Policy  or  expediency  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  is 
prevented  from  entering  one  of  the  public  services  by  reason  of  a 
hernia,  or  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world  where  he  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  efficient  surgical  aid,  and  where  the  circum- 
stances of  life  are  arduous. 
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(2)  "When  the  hernia  is  irreducible,  and  other  attemjDts  to  reduce 
it  have  failed. 

(3)  When  the  hernia  is  uncontrollable  and  the  truss  causes 
great  annoyance,  and  where  it  seems  impossible  to  apply  an  in- 
strument which  will  keep  the  rupture  up  without  at  the  same 
time  causing  distress.  In  fair-sized  inguinal  hernise,  with  reducible 
bowel  and  a  portion  of  iii'educible  omentum,  this  is  not  rarely  the  case. 

(4)  After  herniotomy  in  uncomplicated  cases. 
Intlications  ag^aiiist  the  operation. 

(1)  It  is  not  called  for  in  the  majority  of  the  hernic'e  in  children. 

(2)  Nor  in  slight  degrees  of  rupture. 

(3)  Nor  in  very  large  hernise.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a 
man  with  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia  of  long  standing,  it  will  be 
found  that  so  long  has  the  mass  of  intestines  in  the  rupture  been 
l^eyond  the  abdomen  that  the  belly  cavity  is  no  longer  able  to  accom- 
modate these  extra-ventral  coils.  The  bowel  is  scarcely  to  be  forced 
back  into  the  abdomen,  and  when  it  is  returned  the  pressure  upon 
the  abdominal  parietes  is  such  that  no  measures  will  suffice  to  retain 
it.  The  majority  of  the  subjects  of  very  large  hernia"  are  corpulent, 
and  have  pendulous  abdomens.  The  growth  of  fat  within  the  belly 
appears  to  be  a  factor  in  the  forcing  out  of  the  viscera.  An  increase 
in  the  fatty  tissue  in  the  hernial  contents  renders  efficient  reduction 
still  more  impossible.  In  immense  umbilical  hernise  there  is  no 
"  cavity  "  in  the  abdomen  into  which  the  enormous  mass  may  be 
replaced.  The  place  in  the  abdomen  once  occupied  by  the  herniated 
coils  of  intestine  has  long  since  been  filled  up  with  fat,  or  obliterated 
by  the  natural  adjustment  of  parts. 

(4)  It  is  contra-indicated  in  old  and  cachectic  subjects,  in 
patients  indeed  in  whom  most  operations,  except  those  of  pressing- 
necessity,  are  contra-indicated. 

2.  Irreducible  hernia. — In  this  clinical  form  the  contents  of 
the  hernia  cannot  he  retvu-ned  into  the  abdomen.  In  this  particular 
only  does  it  differ  in  its  physical  characters  fi'om  a  reducible  hernia. 
It  presents  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  exhibits  all  the  usual 
physical  signs  of  hernia  already  described. 

The  chief  causes  of  irreducible  hernia. 

(1)  Mere  bulk. — Certain  ruptures  are  irreducible  simply  from 
their  great  size.  If  the  abdomen  in  these  cases  be  opened  after 
death,  the  contents  of  the  rupture  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  sac. 
During  life,  however,  the  great  size  of  the  hernia  makes  reduction 
with  one  pair  of  hands  impossible.  More  than  that,  the  involved 
coils  of  bowel  have  been  so  long  prolaf)sed  that  their  place  within 
the  abdomen  has  been  in  the  meantime  occupied.  The  subjects  of 
very  large  herniie  (as  just  remarked)  are  often  corpulent,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  growth  of  fat  within  the  belly  cavity.  Every 
available  space  is  occupied,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  room  in  the 
abdomen  for  coils  of  intestine  which  have  left  it  years  ago.  The 
development  of  fat  in  the  contents  of  the  rupture  renders  reduction 
still  more  impossible. 
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(2)  Adhesions. — These  present  themselves  under  various  con- 
ditions :  («)  There  are  adhesions  lietween  the  sac  and  its  contents. 
These  usually  concern  the  omentum  only.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
for  the  l:)Owel  to  be  adherent  to  the  sac.  (i)  Thei'e  are  adhesions 
between  the  contents  themselves.  These  also  usually  concern  the 
omentum.  A  loop  of  l^owel  may,  however,  be  fixed  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  loop  by  adhesions,  (c)  In  rare  instances  adhesions 
may  be  solely  limited  to  the  sac,  and  may  take  the  form  of  bands, 
hindering  I'eduction  and  passing  from  one  part  of  tlie  sac  wall  to 
another  (Fig.  7i)3). 

(3)  Alterations  in  the  contents  of  the  hernia. — That  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  hernia  which  occupies  the  neck  of  the  sac  may 
undergo  a  certain  degree  of  wasting.  This  is  best  seen  in  omental 
hernia,  where  the  wasting  of  the  epiploon  about  the  neck  of  the  sac 
may  reduce  it  to  a  mere  cord.  Tlie  mesentery  of  a  loop  of  gut  may 
exhi))it  a  similar  but  much  less  marked  atrophy.  The  fat  may 
entirely  disappear  from  that  part  of  the  mesentery  which  is  engaged 
in  the  neck  of  the  sac.  On  the  other  hand,  fat  may  accumulate  in 
that  segment  of  the  contents  of  a  hernia  which  occupies  the  fundus, 
and  in  this  way  an  obstacle  to  reduction  is  effected.  This  condition 
is  more  often  associated  with  the  omentum.  It  may  be  seen  in 
lesser  degree  when  a  coil  of  the  colon  occupies  a  large  hernia,  fat 
being  developed  in  the  appendices  epiploica^  and  in  the  layers  of  the 
meso-colon. 

In  rare  examples  tumours  have  l)een  discovered  in  the  bowel  or 
omentum  contained  in  a  hei'nia,  and  reduction  has  been  prevented 
by  the  development  of  tuberculous  glands  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
herniated  loop. 

(4)  Vecidiarities  in  th.e  sac  of  the  hernia. — Certain  varieties  of 
hernia  of  the  Ciecum,  and  less  commonly  of  the  sigmoid  flexuie,  are 
irreducible.  (See  page  7'2i.)  The  same  applies  also  to  certain 
i-uptures  containing  the  bladder  and  the  ovary.   (See  page  724.) 

Constrictions  in  the  sac,  indejiendent  of  adhesions,  and  a 
narrowing  aaifl  thickening  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  causes  of 
irreducibility. 

Tlie  ^ciBoi'stl  eiiTiiiiistniices  of  irrediK'Bhlo  hernia. — 

(1)  The  irreducil)ility  of  a  liernia  may  lie,  and  often  is,  a  trnnsitory 
condition. 

(2)  Irreducibility  is  rare  in  young  subjects,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  examples  are  in  patients  over  tliirty. 

(3)  Irreducibility  is  met  with  most  often  in  femoral,  umbilical, 
and  inguinal  hernia?,  and  this  order  represents  the  order  of freqtiency. 
It  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent,  of  femoral  ruptures,  about  10 
per  cent,  of  umbilical  ruptures,  and  2  per  cent,  of  inguinal  ruptures 
are  in  this  condition.  Irreducibility  is  more  common  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  The  commonest  example  of  an  irreducible  hernia 
will,  therefore,  l>e  furnished  by  a  femoral  epiplocele  in  a  woman  over 
thirty. 

(I)  The  symptoms  occasioned   by   an   irreducible  hernia  vary 
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greatly.  In  some  instances  no  trouble  is  experienced,  and  the 
patient  may,  indeed,  be  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a  rupture 
when  the  protrusion  is  small  and  in  the  femoral  region.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  irreducible  hernia  may  give  rise  to  vague  digestive 
disturbances,  to  flatulence,  to  colicky  pains,  to  nausea,  and  to 
distressing  "dragging  sensations."  Flatulent  distension  of  the 
transverse  colon  may  be  met  with  in  connection  with  the  dragging 
of  adherent  omentum.  Some  patients  with  irreducible  hernise  be- 
come quite  hypochondriacal. 

Other  things  being  equal,  irreducibility  causes  most  trouble 
when  it  involves  inguinal  or  umbilical  hernia,  and  least  trouble 
when  it  concei'ns  a  femoral  rupture.  The  irreducible  hernia  tends 
to  increase  in  size,  and  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  blows  and  to 
become  strangulated.  Its  condition  is  often  aggravated  by  an  ill- 
titting  truss. 

Treatment  of  irreducible  hernia.   General  measures. — 

An  irreducible  hernia  may  become  reducible  after  a  period  of 
enforced  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  as  shown  in  patients  whose 
hernise  have  returned  after  such  an  illness  as  typhoid  fever, 
or  after  the  long  confinement  necessitated  by  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh.  In  moderately  stout  or  corpulent  subjects  reduction  has 
been  effected  by  such  strict  dieting  as  will  greatly  reduce  the  fat  in 
the  body.  Irreducible  hernipe  have  been  treated  by  long-continued 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  associated  with  a  greatly  reduced  diet, 
and  with  continuous  pressure  over  the  hernia  maintained  by  an  elastic 
bandage,  by  a  bag  of  shot,  or  by  an  ice-bag.  At  the  same  time  the 
foot  of  the  bed  is  kept  raised,  and  taxis  is  attempted  daily.  These 
measures  are  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  successful,  but  the  result 
is  uncertain,  and  the  process  is  infinitely  tedious.  Many  patients 
could  not  afford  to  submit  to  it.  It  has  the  one  advantage  of  being 
free  from  risk. 

Umhilical  hernia. — If  the  patient  be  corpulent,  and  if  the  hernia 
contain  much  omentum,  reduction  may  follow  upon  such  measures 
as  will  decrease  the  general  weight  of  the  body  (diet,  exercise, 
Turkish  baths).  When  these  simple  means  have  failed,  success  may 
attend  the  general  treatment  just  described — namely,  long-continued 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  limitation  in  the  amount  of  food, 
constant  local  pressure,  and  daily  taxis. 

Very  corpulent  patients,  however,  would  probably  be  unable  to 
submit  to  these  measures.  In  any  case  the  rupture  should  be 
supported  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  a  belt.  This  should  be  of 
substantial  make,  and  be  jarovided,  over  the  hernia,  with  a  suitable 
hollowed  pad  or  metal  plate.  In  large  hernife  this  plate  may  have 
to  take  its  basis  or  hold  from  a  light  pelvic  gii'dle  of  steel,  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  common  "  spinal  support." 

Inguinal  hernia. — Irreducible  inguinal  hernia — when  sci'otal,  as 
it  usually  is — may  be  treated  by  the  general  measui'es  described,  or 
with  more  effect  by  the  "  hinged-cup  truss  "  (Fig.  807).  "  This 
consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  occupies  very  neai'ly  the  position 
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of  the  pad  of  an  oi'diuaiy  truss,  and  is  not  concave,  and  the  otlier 
forms  a  scrotal  portion,  which  is  united  to  the  former  by  a  transverse 
hinge.  The  scrotal  part  is  a  three-sided  frame  of  metal,  covered 
with  chamois  leather  and  curved  to  adapt  itself  to  the  distended 
scrotum.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  downwards  towai-ds  the 
periniieum,  and  to  it  are  attached  the  undei--straps,  which  are  fastenefl 
to  the  side  of  the  truss,  just  l)ehind  the  shoulder,  as  usual.  Every 
pull  on  the  under-strap  presses  the  cup  against  the  scrotum,  whilst, 
by  means  of  the  hinge,  the  movement  is  hiiidered  fi-om  being 
conveyed  to  the  pad  "  (Macready). 

The  truss  must  be  worn  night  and  day.  It  often  will  reduce  the 
hernia  in  two  to  tluee 
weeks.  Mr.  Macready  esti- 
mates that  68-7  per  cent, 
of  irreducible  inguinal 
herniiB  can  be  reduced  by 
means  of  this  truss.  The 
average  time  required  for 
the  reduction  is  alxjut  lifty 
days. 

The  ii>reducible  bu- 
bonocele is  treated  by  a 
tfuss  witli  a  hollow  pad. 

Femoral  lierni'i. — The 
special  measure  adapted 
for  this  form  of  lupture 
is  the  IkjIIow  p;i(l  truss. 
The  pad  in  this  instrument 
is  a  little  larger  than  usual, 
and  is  hollowed  out  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Fis.  sor.-xiie  HinKed-cui.  Tmss.  (AfUn  Macrua.iy.) 
the  case.    It  is  to  be  worn 

night  and  day.  It  effects  the  reduction  (»f  the  rupture  in  .32-3 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  whicli  it  is  em|ilt)yed,  but  requires  in  the 
majority  of  instances  some  thi'ee  years  to  bring  al)out  this  end. 

0|K»s'ativ<'  msoasjiB'^'S. — If  general  or  instrumental  treatment 
have  failed,  or  be  for  one  reason  or  aiiother  inapplicable  or 
inexpedient,  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  operation  of  "radical 
cure  "  has  to  be  considered. 

Tlie  circumstances  which  govern  the  performance  of  this  operation 
in  non-strangulated  cases  have  already  l^een  detailed  (page  087). 
The  fact  that  the  hernia  is  irreducible  adds  a  very  substantial 
argument  to  the  necessity  for  operation.  The  ruptui-e  probal>ly 
causes  distress,  it  is  liable  to  become  injured  or  inflamed,  and  if 
strangulated  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  is  the  reducible 
hernia  when  so  complicated.  The  operation  has  been  attended 
with  many  disasters  and  with  indifferent  results  when  the  rupture 
has  been  of  great  size,  and  the  patient  corpulent  or  advanced  in 
years.    These  cases,  if  approached  at  all,  should  be  approached  with 
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considerable  caution.  A  small  irreducible  hernia  in  a  young  and 
healthy  subject  may  be  dealt  with  by  operation  without  delay,  but 
when  these  conditions  are  not  present  a  patient  preliminary  trial 
should  be  given  to  the  measures  above  described. 

3.  Obstructed  or  incarcerated  hernia. — In  this  clinical 

form  of  hernia  the  l^owel  has  become  irreducible,  and  is  so  blocked 
with  ffecal  matter  that  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  is 
arrested.    The  impvilse  on  coughing  is  not  lost. 

Conditions  nn<1er  wliicli  it  is  prodnced.— Obstruction  or 
incarceration  is  met  with  most  usually  in  large  hernise  of  long  stand- 
ing in  middle-aged  or  aged  subjects.  These  hernise  may  be  at  the 
time  reducible  or  irreducible.  They  almost  without  exception  con- 
tain colon.  The  phenomena  of  a  blocking  of  the  bowel  with  solid 
contents  cannot  be  expected  in  the  small  intestine,  although  such  a 
condition  may  be  possible  in  the  lower  ileum.  The  hernia  most 
commonly  involved  is  the  umbilical  form,  and  next  in  frequency  is 
a  large  inguinal  hernia  containing  csecum  or  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  conditions  leading  up  to  incarceration  are  usually  these.  The 
patient  is  the  subject  of  constipation — there  is  a  history  of  flatulent 
dyspejjsia,  of  indiscretions  in  diet,  of  the  bolting  of  food  ;  very  possibly 
the  teeth  are  deficient,  or  the  patient  is  edentulous ;  there  has  been 
from  time  to  time  discomfort  in  the  hernia,  and  it  is  very  common  for 
the  trouble  to  be  preceded  by  a  hearty  and  indigestible  meal.  The 
symptoms  are  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  loop  of  bowel 
contained  in  the  hernia  has  become  blocked  with  ftecal  matter,  and 
often  enough  that  ftecal  matter  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  bolus 
of  unassimilated  food  (haricot  beans,  nuts,  pineapple,  etc.).  There 
is,  indeed,  a  local  stoppage,  the  position  of  the  gut  in  the  hernial  sac 
lending  itself  to  such  an  obstruction. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  appear  gradually,  and  assume  a 
mild  or  sul:)acute  course.  The  patient  has  noticed  that  the  rupture 
has  been  gradually  swelling,  and  has  become  harder  and  tenser.  If 
it  was  reducible,  or  partly  reducible,  it  has  now  become  irreducible. 
There  is  constipation,  the  tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  is  foul,  and 
there  is  the  ill-defined  malaise  which  attends  the  long  retention  of 
ffecal  matter  within  the  bowel.  The  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and 
possibly  tense  ;  some  colicky  pains  are  noticed,  which  may  attain 
considerable  severity.  The  appetite  is  lost.  In  due  course  vomiting 
may  appear  ;  but  if  so  it  will  appear  late,  will  l^e  trifling  in  degree, 
and  infrequent.  The  hernia  itself  becomes  painful  and  often  tender, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  manipulated.  It  is  found  to  be  unduly  large, 
and  to  be  tense  and  firm  ;  often  it  is  dull  on  percussion,  and  dis- 
tinctly doughy,  and  appears  to  be  hea^'y  and  solid.  'At  other  times 
it  yields  a  tympanitic  note  on  percussion.  It  is  irreducible,  but 
there  is  an  impulse  on  coughing,  which  may  be  diflicult  to  obtain 
except  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  which  is  always  faint.  All  the 
symptoms — especially  the  abdominal  pain  and  the  sickness — may 
be  much  aggravated  by  a  prematurely  administered  purgative. 
Such  a  purgative  may  in  old  subjects  be  followed  by  some  collapse. 
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The  symptoms  may  persist  for  sevei'al  days ;  tliey  will  pass  oft' 
when  the  bowels  are  i-elieved.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  merne 
into  the  phenomena  of  strangulation. 

In  any  case,  the  symptoms  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
strangulation;  l^ut  the  obstructed  hernia  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  strangulated  hei'nia  by  the  following  features.  In  the  obstructed 
rupture  the  symptoms  are  of  gradual  onset ;  they  follow  a  mild 
course,  and  if  no  hernia  existed  they  would  be  ascriljed  merely  to 
obstinate  constipation.  There  is  l:)ut  comparatively  little  pain,  and 
no  marked  constitutional  depression.  The  pulse  remains  of  normal 
fulness,  and  of  scarcely  diminished  vigour.  There  may  be  some 
slight  action  of  the  bowels,  and  ftatus  is  often  passed ;  vomiting  is 
al^sent,  or  is  insignificant  if  present.  The  hernia  retains  some 
impulse  on  coughing. 

Treatment — Absolute  rest  in  bed,  a  fluid  diet  of  the  simplest 
and  scantiest  character,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  hernia  in 
the  form  of  an  ice-bag.  The  degree  of  cold  allowed  to  reach  the 
skin  must  be  influenced  somewhat  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient.  Pain  is  to  he  relieved  by  small  doses  of  opium  or  morphia. 
When  the  pain  has  disappeared,  and  when  a  state  of  quiet  within 
the  abdomen  appears  to  have  been  secured,  an  enema  may  be  given. 
If  no  discomfort  results,  this  may  be  followed  by  an  aperient  of 
calomel,  cascara,  or  castor  oil.  Damage  is  often  done  l)y  adminis- 
tering an  aperient  too  soon. 

When  the  bowels  have  been  relie\'ed — or  before  if  the  hernia  be 
not  tender — gentle  taxis  may  be  employed,  which  may  be  many 
times  repeated.  The  patient  should  remain  in  lied  until  all  the 
symj^toms  have  entirely  subsided.  Another  attack  ma}'  often  be 
averted  by  ordering  a  plate  of  artificial  teeth,  by  attending  to  the 
bowels,  and  bv  f<>lli;)\ving  a  simple  and  suitable  dietary. 

■i-  Inflamed  hernia. — In  this  clinical  form  there  is  an  acute  or 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  hernial  sac  or  of  its  con- 
rents.  The  condition  is  simply  that  of  limited  peritonitis.  The 
chief  causes  of  inflamed  hernia  are  :  The  pressure  of  an  ill-fitting- 
truss,  blows  upon  the  part,  damage  due  to  violent  exercise,  the  arrest 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  herniated  loop,  severe  diarrhoea.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  in  certain  of  these  cases — pei'haps  in  the 
majority — the  bacterium  coli  comnmne  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  localised  peritonitis.  Inflammation  is  much  more  common  in 
ii'reducible  than  in  reducible  hernire,  and  in  small  ruptures  than  in 
large.    It  is  esj^ecially  apt  to  occur  in  hernite  containing  omentum. 

The  commonest  seat  of  an  inflamed  hernia  is  a  small  irreducil>le 
femoral  epiplocele.  If  exposed  the  inflamed  parts  are  found  to  be 
i-ed  and  cedematous.  The  sac  will  probaljly  contain  no  fluid,  but 
flakes  of  Ij^mph  will  be  found  upon  the  inflamed  serous  membrane. 
There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  considerable  eff'usion  into  the  sac, 
and  but  little  lymph  upon  the  sei'ous  surface.  The  condition  may 
pass  on  to  suppuration  (localised  suppurative  ]ierit(.)nitis).  As  a 
rule  the  mischief  ends  in  resolution,  and  the  invoh  cd  omentum  or 
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gut,  if  not  already  irreducible,  is  found  to  have  become  fixed  to  the 
sac  by  more  or  less  firm  adhesions. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  are  mainly  local.  The  tumour  is 
irreducible,  is  tense,  hard,  firm,  and  extremely  tender.  Both  in 
the  hernial  sac  and  the  region  around  pain  is  complained  of.  If 
situated  in  the  groin  the  pain  is  inci'eased  by  movement  of  the 
limb.  The  tumour  is  probably  dull  on  jjercussion,  but  still  retains 
an  impulse  on  covighing.  When  suppuration  has  occvirred,  the  skin 
becomes  in  due  course  red  and  cedematous.  There  is  some  malaise 
and  a  varying  degree  of  fever.  There  may  be  nausea  or  even  vomiting, 
but  in  any  case  the  latter  symptom  is  slight.  The  bowels  are,  as  a 
rule,  confined,  but  the  constipation  is  not  absolute.  Unlike  the 
incai'cerated  hernia,  obstruction  by  fa;cal  matter  is  not  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  when  compared  with  strangulation  there  are  lacking 
the  marked  constitutional  depression,  the  incessant  vomiting,  the 
abdominal  pain,  the  loss  of  impulse  on  coughing. 

As  a  rule,  the  case  ends  favourably  in  three  or  four  days.  In 
exceptional  instances  the  infiammation  may  spread  to  the  general 
peritoneal  membrane,  or  the  gut  may  become  perforated — if  the 
original  lesion  be  an  ulcer  of  its  wall — or  may  be  found  to  be 
gangrenous. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed,  a  restricted  diet,  a  little 
opium  to  allay  pain  and  arrest  peristaltic  action,  and  the  appUcation 
of  an  ice-bag  to  the  part.  Should  evidences  of  suppuration  appear, 
an  incision  will  be  called  for. 

5.  Strangulated  hernia. — The  possibility  of  strangulation 
constitutes  the  great  danger  to  which  a  patient  with  a  hernia  is 
liable.  It  is  a  complication  of  a  serious  and  often  fatal  character. 
But  for  its  occurrence  a  rupture  might  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  an  inconvenience.  The  precautions  taken  in  dealing  with 
hernite  are  for  the  most  part  precautions  against  strangulation, 
and  the  treatment  which  is  applied  to  reducible  and  irreducible 
I'uptures  owes  its  elaboration  and  persistence  to  the  dread  of  a 
possible  strangulation. 

A  strangulated  hernia  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  there 
is  (1)  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  gut  back  into  the  abdomen, 
(2)  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  (3)  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  involved  loop. 

These  three  factors  should  be  present  to  constitute  a  strangu- 
lated hernia.  If  one  alone,  or  two  alone,  be  present,  the  rupture  is 
other  than  strangulated.  Thus,  if  there  be  onlj^  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  gut  back  into  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  simply 
"irreducible;"  while  if  there  be  an  obstacle  to  reduction  as  well  as 
an  obstacle  to.  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  the  hernia  is 
classed  as  "obstructed"  or  "incarcerated." 

Tlie  meclnaiiisjia  of  strangulation.— Numerous  theories 
have  been  propounded  upon  this  subject,  which  have  been  sup- 
ported and  condemned  in  discourses  and  discussions  of  interminable 
length. 
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No  entirely  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  and  no 
item  of  practical  value  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  exuberant  mass 
of  literature  with  which  the  whole  suV))ect  has  been  burdened.  From 
simple  observation,  independent  of  any  theory,  the  circumstances  of 
strangulation  would  appear  to  be  as  follow .:  A  knuckle  of  intestine, 
soft,  fragile,  compressible,  and  elastic,  is  thrust  through  a  narrow 
aperture,  the  margins  of  which  are  practically  unyielding.  It  is 
foi'ced  through  the  hernial  orifice  by  a  pressure  acting  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  walls  of  that  cavity  contract  (as  in  the  act 
of  coughing  or  vomiting,  or  in  numerous  muscular  eftbrts),  and  the 
bowel  is  simply  forced  out.  As  it  is  being  pressed  through  the 
narrow  aperture,  its  shape  is  altered  in  such  a  way  that  its  long 
axis  is  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hernial  orifice. 
When,  however,  it  has  passed  thi'ough  that  orifice,  it  tends  to  assume 
its  natural  outline,  and  its  long  axis  becomes  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  said  opening.  The  blood-vessels  are  pressed  upon,  and  the 
thin-walled  veins  are  occluded  before  the  arteries.  The  pro- 
truded knuckle  of  bowel  becomes,  therefore,  engorged  and  swollen. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  such  marked  interference 
with  the  circulation  in  the  gut  leads  to  meteorism,  and  by  the 
development  of  gas  within  the  loop  the  size  of  the  expelled  knuckle 
of  bowel  is  further  increased.  There  need  be  no  blocking  up  of  the 
intestine  by  an  accumulation  of  its  contents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bowel  in  a  strangulated  hernia  is  very  usually  found  to  be 
empty.  There  need  be  no  primary  inflammation  of  the  bowel  wall. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  old  view  that  strangulation 
is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tissues  forming  the  neck  of 
the  sac. 

When  strangulation  occui-s  in  a  non-reduced  or  irreducible 
hernia,  there  is  evidence  that  an  additional  piece  of  bowel  is 
protruded,  and  that  it  is  this  accession  to  the  hernial  contents 
which  brings  about  the  disaster.  An  obstructed  hernia  may  become 
strangulated  when  the  distension  of  the  involved  loop  has  I'eached 
such  a  degree  that  the  circulation  of  l:)lood  in  tlie  vessels  is 
interfered  with. 

Omentum  may  h%  strangulated  as  gut  is  strangulated,  but  with 
infinitely  greater  difficulty.  It  is  less  elastic,  less  capable  of  ready 
alterations  in  shape,  less  vascular,  and  of  course  unable  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  meteorisin. 

In  order  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  should  be  occluded.  It 
usually  is  occluded,  but  in  Richter's  hernia  (page  701)  it  may  still 
remain  patent,  and  yet  the  phenomena  of  strangulation  may  be 
mai'ked. 

TiB«'  f?yeitt  of  sSi'asig-8ilJiiii«5i.— This  is  sometimes  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac  itself,  sometimes  the  dense  tissues  which  form 
the  margin  fif  the  hernial  orifice,  and  which  indeed  have  moulded 
the  neck  of  the  sac.  In  recent  hernia3  and  in  congenital  hernife, 
which  have  not  been  distui'bed  and  which,  are  of  not  too  long 
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standing,  the  neck  of  the  sac  can  hardly  form  the  constricting 
agent.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  independent  existence. 
After  a  hernia  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  plaits  and  folds  into 
which  the  peritoneum  is  thrown  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  become 
matted  together,  the  tissue  immediately  external  to  the  neck 
becomes  condensed,  and  the  neck  acquires  an  independent  exis- 
tence. In  such  a  case,  if  all  the  structui'es  about  it  be  divided,  it 
still  exists.  In  some  old  ruptures  of  large  size  the  neck  of  the  sac 
may  become  almost  as  tough  as  cartilage.  As  a  result  of  immoder- 
ate taxis  the  neck  has  been  torn  away  from  the  rest  of  the  sac,  and 
has  been  found  around  the  bowel  as  an  isolated  ring.  {See  page  667.) 

That  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  prove  the  sole  strangulating  agent 
is  shown  by  cases  in  which  all  strangulation  symptoms  have  persisted 
after  reduction  en  masae  (page  705),  and  also  by  cases  in  which  divi- 
sion of  the  tissues  ovitside  the  sac  has  failed  to  effect  a  reduction. 
That  the  tissues  outside  the  sac  may  be  the  chief  or  sole  agent  of 
sti'angulation  is  demonstrated  by  the  old  operation  of  herniotomy, 
in  which  reduction  was  attemjsted  and  was  often  successful  without 
opening  the  sac. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  inguinal  hernite — especially 
in  those  of  fair  size  and  long  standing — the  seat  of  stricture  is  the 
neck  of  the  sac.  The  old  operation  of  not  opening  the  sac  met  with 
least  success  when  inguinal  ruptures  were  concerned.  In  femoral 
hernia  the  agent  of  strangulation,  of  the  "  stricture,"  is  usually  out- 
side the  sac,  and  is  represented  by  Gimbernat's  ligament.  In  um- 
bilical hernia,  also,  the  stricture  is  usually  outside  the  sac  in  an 
uncomj^licated  case.  Herniotomy,  without  incision  of  the  sac,  was 
attended  with  the  best  success  when  femoral  ruptures  were  concerned. 

The  gut  in  a  rupture  has  been  strangulated  by  bands  of  adhe- 
sions which  pass  from  one  wall  of  the  sac  to  another,  or  it  has 
been  so  compressed  beneath  a  strip  of  adherent  omentum  as  to  be 
occluded,  or  it  has  been  closed  by  being  thrust  through  a  slit  in  a 
portion  of  adherent  omentum.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that 
strangulation  may  be  produced  by  volvulus  or  twisting  of  the 
protruded  loop. 

I'lie  patliolog:ical  effects  of  straiig:ulation. — These  msiy 
be  considered  as  they  involve — (1)  the  tissues  outside  the  sac;  (2) 
the  sac ;  and  (3)  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

(1)  Tlhe  tissues  outside  the  sac. — These  are  usually  found  to  be 
unchanged.  When  violent  taxis  has  been  applied  there  may  be 
some  extravasation  of  blood.  In  cases  in  which  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  hernia  have  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  the  covei'ings  of 
the  sac  may  be  found  to  be  swollen  and  edematous,  and  the  skin  to 
be  red  and  tense.  The  subcutaneous  tissues  may  be  emphysematous. 
Should  suppuration  take  place,  the  ordinary  evidences  of  abscess 
will  be  present.  As  a  sequel  to  gangrene  of  the  gut  the  soft  parts 
over  it  may  become  gangrenous.  The  condition  of  the  tissues 
outside  the  sac  affords,  however,  very  little  certain  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  parts  within.    Thus  the  soft  parts  covering  the  sac 
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may  appear  quite  normal,  and  tlie  gut  within  the  sac  he  found  to  be 
wholly  gangrenous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  skin  may  Ije  red  and 
inHanied,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  oedematous,  and  yet  the 
bowel  be  found  in  a  fit  state  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

(2)  The  sac. — The  sac  is  commordy  found  to  be  unaltereil.  It 
may,  however,  be  discovered  to  be  inflamed,  to  be  greatly  thickened, 
and  to  present  a  wall  which  is  stifl'  and  resisting.  A  certain  amount 
of  lluid  is  generally  found  in  the  sac.  It  is  at  first  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  clear  and  bright.  As  the  gut  becomes  more  engorged,  the 
serum  becomes  blood-stained,  and  later  brownish,  turbid,  or  muddy. 
If  inflammation  he  present  it  may  contain  flakes  of  lymph,  or  be 
sero-purulent  or  even  purulent.  When  the  bowel  is  gangrenous, 
the  fluid  in  the  sac  is  turbid,  brown,  and  ott'ensive.  The  serum  may, 
however,  possess  a  fa-culent  odour,  without  the  gut  being  either 
pei'forated  or  gangrenous  ;  this  characteristic  being  probably  given 
it  by  the  bacterium  coli  commune  (bacillus  j^yogenes  fa'tidus). 

The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  amount  of  bowel  involved  and  the  degree  of  strangulation. 
Macready  states  that  in  33  per  cent,  of  cases  of  strangulation  no 
fluid  is  found  in  the  sac.  The  absence  of  fluid  does  not  indicate  of 
necessity  so  tight  a  strangulation  tiiat  the  venous  anrl  arterial 
currents  are  immediately  and  completely  stopped.  This  lack  of 
fluid  in  the  sac  may  be  met  with  in  ca.ses  of  comparatively  slight 
severity. 

The  micro-organism  most  usually  found  in  the  sac  is  the  C(jlon 
l)acillus.  This  is  the  case  in  all  stages  of  strangulation,  and  is 
indejjendent  of  the  character  and  amount  of  the  fluid.  In  fifteen 
examples  of  strangulated  hernia  Biinnecken  found  the  Ijacterium  coli 
commune  in  the  sac  in  thirteen  instances.  Tavel  and  Lanz  have 
not  found  this  micro-organism  so  frequently. 

(3)  2'/te  co7i.te)its  of  the  sac. — When  the  intestine  is  snared  the 
vessels  in  its  walls  are  compressed,  and  the  veins  are  narrowed  or 
occluded  before  the  arteries.  Thus  blood  can  enter  the  loop  after 
it  can  no  longer  leave  it.  The  gut  becomes,  therefore,  at  first 
bluish,  and  then  purple.  It  retains  its  normal  lustre,  and  the 
individual  vessels  in  its  wall  are  visible.  It  soon  becomes  swollen 
and  oedematous,  and  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  in  its 
substance.  The  gut  feels  thick  and  fleshy  and  tense.  The  individual 
vessels  are  lost  ;  tlie  colour  in  time  changes  to  i-eddish-blue  or 
reddish-brown,  to  a  chocolate  colour,  or  to  black. 

The  surface  ceases  to  be  smootli  and  glistening.  It  becomes  dull 
and  sticky,  and  flakes  of  lymph  may  appear  upon  it. 

Finally  the  bowel  becomes  gangrenous.  It  loses  its  elasticity, 
and  feels  soft  or  doughy.  It  may  remain  black,  but  more  usually  it 
is  slate-colour  or  an  ashen-grey.  -  Patches  of  pale  grey  may  appear 
upon  it.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become  markedly  mottled  or 
greenish.  The  gangrene  may  afl'ect  the  whole  of  the  snared  loop  or  a 
small  part.  In  twenty-five  cases  noted  by  Reichel  the  gangrene  was 
limited  to  the  line  of  constriction  in  four  cases,  to  the  convexity  of 
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the  loop  in  nine  cases,  and  to  both  the  convexity  and  the  line  of 
stricture  in  seven  cases.  In  the  remaining  five  examples  the  whole 
loop  was  gangrenous.    The  gut  may  be  perforated. 

Within  the  bowel  in  strangulated  hernia  thei-e  is  usually  nothing 
found  but  a  little  pale  yellowish  water\'  fluid,  some  mucus,  and  some 
gas.    There  may  be  blood. 

There  niay  be  evidences  of  peritonitis  in  the  sac,  as  shown  bv 
frail  adhesions,  flakes  of  lymph,  or  a  sero-purulent  efl'usion. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  tell  whether  the  gut  is  still 
living  or  is  dead ;  it  is  still  more  ditiicult  to  foretell  that,  although 
damaged,  it  will  recover.  If  the  covering  of  the  bowel  retain  its 
lustre,  if  the  vessels  in  its  wall  can  be  seen  to  empt}'  and  reflll  on 
sti'oking,  and  if  tlie  gut  bleeds  when  pricked,  it  is  evidently  still  living. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lustre  of  the  serous  coat  may  soon  be  destroyed 
by  inflammation,  the  individual  vessels  may  be  lost  to  view,  and  an 
extravasation  of  blood  may  have  taken  place  at  the  point  examined. 
Mere  depth  of  colour  is  not  an  infallible  sign  of  the  state  of  the  gut. 
A  loop  almost  black  in  colour  may  undergo  complete  recovery,  while 
a  like  loop  that  is  merely  a  bkiish  purple  may  give  way  after  reduction. 

The  condition  of  the  knuckle  of  bowel  at  the  seat  of  stricture 
merits  special  attention.  There  is  here  to  be  seen  a  deep  ring-like 
.groove,  which  may  almost  completely  disappear  when  the  bowel  is 
liberated,  but  which  may,  on  tlie  other  hand,  persist  for  days.  A 
perforation  of  the  bowel  may  be  found  at  the  convexity  of  the  loop, 
but  it  is  more  common  at  the  seat  of  stricture.  It  is  here  due  to  a 
linear  gangrene  at  the  line  of  greatest  pressure.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  pressure  the  mucous  membrane  perishes  first,  then 
the  muscular  coat,  and  last  of  all  the  serous  tunic.  This  line  of 
gangrene  seldom  surrounds  the  gut  entirely  ;  it  is  most  usual  or 
most  marked  in  that  part  of  the  loop  which  belongs  to  the  proximal 
or  upper  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  at  the  point  where  the  con- 
striction is  sharpest — e.g.  in  femoral  hernia  opposite  the  edge  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament. 

If  the  bowel  gives  way  at  this  line,  the  contents  of  the  gut  may 
escape  into  the  abdomen.  In  more  fortunate  cases  this  escape  is 
prevented  by  recent  adhesions. 

Any  omentum  in  the  sac  may  be  found  engorged,  or  appai'ently 
or  actually  gangrenous.  It  may  be  red  or  livid,  or  more  rarely 
black.  Very  commonly  the  omentum  is  little  if  at  all  affected.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  effects  of  strangulation  are  moi-e  advanced 
in  the  bowel  than  in  the  omentum,  and  that  the  omentum  affords  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  to  tiie  bowel. 

As  a  result  of  violent  taxis,  the  sac  may  be  found  ruptured, 
blood  may  be  extravasated  within  the  sac,  or  even  in  the  abdomen ; 
the  bowel  may  be  bruised,  rent,  or  ruptured,  or  there  may  be  a  i-eiit 
in  the  mesentery. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.   The  mode  of 

onset  and  the  general  result. — Strangulation  may  follow  upon 
violent  exertion,  or  the  symptoms  may  develop  while  the  patient  is 
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at  rest,  or  even  while  asleep.  In  the  cases  which  are  independent  of 
exertion  there  may  be  a  history  of  previous  lack  of  condition,  of 
nniscular  feeVileness,  of  digestive  disturbances,  or  of  bowel  troubles. 
A  hernia  may  become  strangulated  on  its  very  first  appearance,  as  is 
not  infrequently  the  case  in  some  congenital  ruptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  strangulation  may  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  hernia  which 
lias  existed  for  many  years.  It  may  be  met  with  in  reducible 
ruptures,  or  in  the  irreducilde. 

Strangulation  is  most  common  in  the  hernia?  of  adults.  It  is 
comparatively  rare  in  children  and  in  old  age.  It  is  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  Reducible  hernia  are  more  often 
strangulated  than  irreduciV)le,  small  hernise  than  large,  and  congenital 
hernise  than  acquired. 

The  patient  with  strangulation  will  often  say  that  on  sevei-al 
previous  occasions  the  gut  has  come  down,  and  he  has  had  much 
difficulty  in  forcing  it  back  again,  and  during  his  efibrts  to  effect 
this  end  the  rupture  has  pained  him  a  good  deal,  and  he  has  felt 
uncomfortable  in  his  abdomen,  and  a  little  faint  and  sick. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  strangulation,  if  unrelieved, 
ends  in  death.  A  few  cases  recover  after  a  desperate  illness,  and 
after  the  gut  and  its  coverings  have  given  way  and  a  fa'cal  fistula 
has  been  produced.    Such  examples  are,  however,  very  rare. 

In  some  cases  of  strangulation  death  follows  in  as  short  a  time  as 
twenty-four  hours  ;  other  patients  have  lived  fourteen  days.  The 
average  duration  of  life  in  unrelieved  strangulation  has  been 
estimated  at  about  eight  days.  The  usual  cause  of  death  is 
peritonitis.  In  some  instances  the  patient  appears  to  sink  from 
exhaustion  or  collapse,  but  this  condition  iisually  dejiends  upon  an 
insidious  and  rapidly-spreading  peritoneal  infection.  That  death  in 
neai'ly  every  case  is  due  to  the  septic  intoxication  which  attends 
peritonitis  and  intestinal  obstruction  is  very  evident. 

TIbc  syiiiptonas. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  first  symptom 
noticed  coiicei-ns  the  hernia.  The  reducible  rupture  is  forced  down, 
and  cannot  be  returned,  or  the  irreducible  hernia  becomes  fuller  and 
harder.  There  is  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  is  often  spoken 
of  as  "  cutting,"  and  which  varies  greatly  in  intensity.  It  may 
increase  as  the  case  progresses,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  gradually  lost 
sight  of.  The  patient  feels  sick  and  faint  ;  he  is  seized  with  a  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  This  pain  is  commonly  very  severe,  is  abrupt  in  its 
onset,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  colic.  The  man  may  be  bent  double. 
The  pain  is  usually  located  about  the  unjbilicus — i.e.  near  the  centre 
of  the  great  mesenteric  plexus.  The  pain  is  at  first  interjnittent, 
but  as  the  case  advances  it  Ijecomes  more  fixed. 

Vomiting  appears  early,  is  a  marked  and  almost  constant  sjnnptom, 
is  distressing,  fiequent,  and  persistent.  At  first  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  ejected,  then  the  vomited  njatter  beconies  bilious,  then 
brownish  and  ill-smelling,  and  finally  fa^culent.  Really  stercoraceous 
vomiting  is  uncommon  before  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  constitutional  depression  is  from  the  commencement  very 
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marked.  A  cold  sweat  breaks  out  os'er  the  forehead,  and  as  time 
advances  collapse  becomes  more  or  less  pronounced.  There  is  great 
depression,  great  loss  of  strength,  the  features  are  sunken,  the  face  is 
pinched,  aged-looking,  and  terribly  careworn.  The  expression  is  one  of 
intense  distress.  The  extremities  may  be  livid  and  the  face  of  a  bluish 
grey  tint.    The  skin  is  cold  and  usually  moist  with  perspii-ation. 

The  temperature  is,  as  a  rule,  below  normal,  or  at  least  not 
raised.  The  jndse  is  rapid,  soft,  and  small,  and  later  thready  and 
irregular.  It  may  rise  to  120  or  140.  When  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  absolute  constijMtion. 
Not  even  flatus  is  passed.  The  bowels  may  act  once  or  even  twice 
after  the  strangulation  has  set  in,  the  faecal  matter  coming  from  the 
intestine  below  the  part  involved  in  the  hernia.  In  one  form  of 
strangulated  hernia  (the  partial  enterocele,  page  701)  the  bowels 
may  act  regularly  throughout.  The  tongue  soon  becomes  coated,  is 
at  first  white,  but  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  brown. 

All  appetite  is  lost  and  there  is  an  intense  thirst.  The  amount 
of  urine  passed  is  diminished.  As  exceftional  symptoms  may  be 
mentioned  troublesome  eructations,  hiccough,  cramj^s  in  the  legs, 
and  retention  of  urine. 

The  abdomen  commonly  presents  a  normal  appearance.  There 
may  be  meteorism,  but  it  is  late  in  developing  and  is  usually  slight. 
As  time  advances  the  belly  may  become  very  tender  to  the  touch. 

The  hernial  tumour  is  found  to  be  larger  than  usual,  very  tense, 
and  even  liard,  dull  on  percussion,  tender,  absolutely  irreducible,  and 
without  impulse  on  coughing. 

The  sig^ns  of  g^angreiie  iii  tlie  bowel. ^ — There  may  be  no 
evidences  to  suggest  the  onset  of  gangrene,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  symptoms  may  be  suggestive  or  emphatic. 

Mr.  Macready  has  well  described  a  case  at  the  period  of  gan- 
grene. "  At  this  time  the  patient  is  worn  out  with  pain  and  lack  of 
sleep.  He  is  tormented  with  thirst  and  stercoraceous  vomiting. 
His  eyes  are  sunken  and  staring,  his  face  and  whole  body  of  a 
greyish  hue.  The  limbs  are  icy  cold,  and,  perhaps,  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt.  The 
abdomen  is  full  and  distended.  It  is  now  that  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  becomes  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  tending  to  black  in  the 
centre.  On  pressure  the  crackling  of  emphysema  is  felt  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue.  The  hernia,  which  has  been  tense  and  elastic, 
now  shrinks,  becomes  soft,  and  pei'haps  undergoes  spontaneous 
reduction.  The  pain  ceases,  and  sometimes  liquid  stools  are  passed. 
The  patient  is  sensible  of  some  relief,  and  fondly  imagines  that  he  has 
begun  to  mend.  If,  by  reason  of  his  strength,  he  continues  to  live, 
the  skin  gives  way,  and  faces  are  discharged  at  the  opening,  but 
otherwise  the  symjatoms  retui'n  in  all  their  severity,  and  he  dies  in 
collapse." 

Tariatioiis  in  the  syiiiptonis. — The  symptoms  vary  in 
different  cases.  The  main  bases  for  such  variation  are  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  state  of  the  health,  the  nature  of  tlie  hernia,  the 
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portion  and  amount  of  gut  involved,  and  the  treatment  adopted. 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  recent  hernife  cause  more 
severe  symptoms  when  strangulated  than  do  old  herni?e,  that  small 
strangulated  herni;e  are  more  acute  than  large,  and  that  strangula- 
tion of  a  reducible  ruptui'e  is  usually  more  serious  than  that 
involving  an  irreduciljle  one.  When  congenital  herni;e  are  involved 
the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  urgent  than  when  corresponding 
acquii'ed  ruptures  are  implicated. 

Symptoms  are  often  less  severe  when  omentum  is  involved  with 
the  bowel  than  when  the  gut  is  alone  concerned,  the  omentum 
offering  some  protection  probably  to  the  intestine. 

In  some  cases  the  collapse  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  imitate 
that  of  cholera  ("  cholera  herniaire  "  of  the  French). 

Now  and  then  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
liernia,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  small  femoral  ruptures  in 
stout  subjects.  Frequently  the  hernia  is  the  seat  of  little  or  no 
inconvenience.  The  demonstration  of  the  characteristic  local  signs 
of  strangulation  is  often  impossible  in  small  deeply-placed  hernit¥. 

Strangulated  epiplocele  may  produce  symptoms  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  attending  a  strangulation  of  the  bowel.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  symptoms  are  mucli  less  acute  and  less  severe  ; 
the  pain,  the  vomiting,  the  constipation,  the  constitutional  depression 
are  all  much  less  marked.  The  local  symptoms  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  pronounced. 

The  existence  of  strangulated  omental  hernia,  attended  by  the 
usual  strangulation  symptoms,  was  at  one  time  questioned,  ljut  its 
reality  has  been  placed  beyond  iloubt. 

Partial  enterocele  or  Richter's  hernia.  raori»i<i  anatomy. 

— This  form  of  strangulated  lu-rnia,  (known  by  the  French  as  "pince- 
ment  herniaire"  or  '•  iiei-nie  partielle,"  and  hy  the  Germans  as 
"  Darmwandbi-iiche  ")  lias  these  main  features.  A  part  only  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bowel  is  engaged  and  strangulated  in  the 
hernial  orifice.  The  portion  snared  projects  from  the  surface  of  the 
intestine  as  a  small  rounded  bud-like  diverticulum.  The  groove 
separating  this  projection  from  the  rest  of  the  gut  is  usually  well 
marked.  The  lumen  of  the  intestine  remains  more  or  less  free.  The 
strangulated  portion  of  the  gut  is  very  apt  to  become  gangrenous. 

Richter's  liernia  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is 
limited  to  adults,  the  average  age  being  fifty-three.  It  is  met  with 
more  frequently  in  the  femoral  than  in  the  inguinal  region,  and 
upon  the  right  side  than  upon  the  left.  It  occurs  in  old  herniiie  in 
])reference  to  those  of  recent  formation,  and  is  more  often  as.sociated 
with  ruptures  that  have  ])een  reducible  than  with  those  that  have 
become  irreducilile.  The  tumour,  in  all  the  recorded  cases,  has 
been  very  small,  varying  in  size  from  a  nut  to  a  hen's  egg.  In 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  rupture  was  neither  recognised 
nor  suspected  during  life.    In  all  these  instances  death  followed. 

The  segment  of  bowel  engaged  is  nearly  always  the  ileum,  and 
especially  the  lower  portion  of  it.    A  part  of  tlie  circumference  of 
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the  bowel  only  is  strangulated.  In  the  case  of  femoral  hernia  the 
constricting  agent  would  apjaear  to  be  the  crural  ring,  and  in  the  case 
of  inguinal  ruptures,  most  usually  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  amount 
of  bowel  that  is  strangled  varies.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  four- 
tifths  is  involved,  in  others  three-fourths,  two- thirds,  or  one-half. 
Probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  less  than  one  half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tube  is  held.  In  many  instances  the  portion  strangu- 
lated is  represented  by  only  one-sixth.  The  strangulated  portion  is 
invariably  of  circular  outline,  and  forms  a  prominent  projection  from 
the  surface  of  the  unimplicated  bowel  (Fig.  808).  The  little  projec- 
tion, which  tends  to  become  slightly  pedunculated,  may  be  no  larger 

than  the  tip  of  the  little  linger,  or 
may  reach  the  size  of  a  cherry. 

The  syiiiptonis  of  this  rupture 
as  gathered  from  an  examination 
of  tifty-three  cases  collected  by 
myself,  are  as  follows  ; — In  about 
one-third  of  the  examples  the  symp- 
toms differed  in  no  way  from  those 
that  attend  typical  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia.  With  regard  to  the 
remaining  cases,  the  symptoms  gene- 
rally were  much  less  severe  and  pro- 
nounced than  are  those  usually  at- 
tending strangulation.  In  about 
one- tenth  of  these  a  motion  was 
])assed  on  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  strangulation.  In  the  other 
Fis.  808.— Partial  Eiiteroceie  or  Richter's  cases  the  bowels  Continued  to  act 
Hernia.  from  time  to  time.    Sometimes  a 

((.  Portion  of  small  intestine  nipped  in  the  .  .  i      -ii       j  •  _l 

femoral  ring  ana  gangrenous.  motion  was  passed  Without  aperients 

every  day.  In  other  instances  the 
bowels  responded  to  aperients  whenever  given  during  the  progress 
of  the  case.  In  the  remaining  exanijiles,  a  stool  was  passed  without 
artificial  aid  on  the  tliird,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  of  the  strangu- 
lation. 

As  regards  prognosis,  no  difierence  is  to  be  noticed  between 
the  cases  attended  by  constipation  and  those  in  which  the  bowels 
were  regular.  In  three  cases  there  was  persistent  diarrhea  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  the  trouble. 

Vomiting  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  frequent  and  less  severe  than  in 
the  usual  form  of  strangulation.  It  may  not  appear  until  the  second 
day  and  may  become  less  urgent  as  time  progresses.  In  several 
instances  the  jiatient  did  not  vomit  more  than  three  times  a  day 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The  vomiting  is  rarely 
fieculent. 

The  tumour  being  very  small  is  difficult  to  examine,  but  when 
large  enough  for  its  physical  conditions  to  be  made  out  it  presents 
no  other  than  the  features  of  an  ordinary  strangulated  rupture. 
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One  striking  feature  in  Richter's  hernia  is  the  great  ditHculty 
experienced  iu  effecting  reduction  ))y  taxis.  Tliere  have  )>eeu  several 
cases  of  reduction  en  masse. 

Gangrene  is  met  with  in  over  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and 
occurs  more  frequently  in  connection  with  femoral  than  with 
inguinal  ruptures.  It  has  been  found  as  early  as  the  third  day 
of  strangulation. 

The  iiioi'tsility  in  llichter's  hernia  is,  as  may  be  suiiposed,  very 
high,  being  re])i-eseuted  Ijy  62'2  per  cent.  It  is  I'elatively  higlier  in 
femoral  than  in  inguinal  ruptures.  The  mortality  also  after  herni- 
otomy in  these  cases  i-eaches  a  very  high  figure. 

Liittr<5's  ii<>i'iii:i. — From  the  variety  of  strangulated  hernia  just 
described  must  be  distinguished  that  form  known  as  Littre's  hernia. 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  rupture  containing  a  Meckel's  diver- 
ticulum. The  variety  is  very  rare,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that 
when  strangulation  takes  place  the  symptoms  will  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  met  with  in  partial  enterocele. 

Diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia. — Nothing  need  be  added 

to  what  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms. 
The  main  features  in  strangulation  are  the  constitutional  depression, 
the  vomiting,  the  jjain,  the  constipation,  and  the  absence  in  the 
tumour  of  all  impulse  on  coughing.  It  will  suffice  if  allusion  be 
made  to  certain  conditions  which  may  reasonably  be  mistaken  lor 
strangulated  hernia,  namely  :  (1)  Inflammation  of  a  retained  testis  in 
an  infant  ;  (2)  rotation  of  the  testis  in  young  lads — this  very  acute 
condition  closely  resembles  the  intestinal  trouble  ;  (3)  peritonitis,  or 
internal  strangulation  in  a  patient  with  an  irreducible  hernia  or  a 
tumour  sinudating  the  same  ;  (I)  perityphlitis,  with  a  hei'nial  tumoui', 
or  depending  u])ou  inflammation  of  a  vermiform  appendix,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  a  hernial  sac. 

Treatment  of  strangulated  hernia. — The  patient  is  at  once 

placed  in  l)ed,  and  is  made  warm  l)y  hot  bottles  and  warm  blankets  : 
all  food  by  the  mouth  is  discontinued  ;  and  if  pain  be  marked,  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  given.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  symptoms  become  masked  by  morphia.  Under 
its  influence  not  only  does  the  pain  go,  but  the  vomiting  lessens,  the 
pulse  improves,  the  skin  becomes  warmer,  and  the  patient's  counte- 
nance loses  some  of  its  ghastliness.  An  ice-bag  may  lie  applied  to 
the  hernia. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  comfortably  disposed  of  in  bed,  taxis 
should  be  employed.  It  nmst  be  applied  with  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  must  not  be  persisted  in.  If  the  gut  be  not  reduced  by  a 
mani})ulation  extending  over  some  five  minutes  in  acute  cases,  and 
possibly  ten  mitnites  in  those  that  are  not  acute,  it  is  only  likely  to 
be  damaged  Ijy  further  etibrts.  The  too  great  use  of  taxis  is  certainly 
more  injurious  than  the  too  little  use.  Some  surgeons  advise,  as  a 
help  to  taxis,  a  long-continued  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  hot  bath. 
This  measure,  however,  is  usually  very  exhausting,  and  entails  an 
undesirable  amount  of  exertion  on  the  })atient's  part. 
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The  ice-bag,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  not  an  essential 
element  in  the  treatment.  It  may  be  applied  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  is  recovering  from  the  possible  exhaustion  of  being 
removed  into  the  hospital  or  during  the  time  that  elapses  before  the 
surgeon's  arrival.  It  is  usually  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
strangulated  hernije  have  disappeared  under  its  use.  It  should  not 
be  persisted  with. 

Supposing  that  these  preliminary  measures  fail,  the  patient 
should  be  prepared  without  delay  for  operation.  When  he  is  under 
the  an?esthetic,  one  more  brief  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  hernia  by  taxis,  and  if  that  is  ineffectual  the  operation  is  pro- 
ceeded with. 

The  operation  of  herniotomy  is  in  itself  a  very  simple  procedure, 
and  that  the  actual  amount  of  cutting — as  cutting — is  attended  with 
trifling  risk  is  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  operations  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia.  The  danger  is  not  in  the  operation,  but  in 
the  delay.  Nothing  but  evil  can  result  from  delay.  The  mortality 
of  the  operation  of  herniotomy  for  strangulation  is  high.  It  is  over 
.30  per  cent.  The  cases  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  are 
dei'ived  from  hospital  statistics  ;  and  the  constant  complaint  in  hospital 
practice  is  that  the  cases  are  not  brought  for  treatment  early 
enough.  Hospital  surgeons  will  all  acknowledge  that  better  results 
are  obtained  in  private  practice.  No  great  evil  is  likely  to  result 
from  operating  too  soon  ;  death  follows  an  operation  that  is  carried 
out  too  late.  As  a  surgical  procedure  the  taxis,  when  compared 
with  herniotomy,  is  certainly  the  more  serious  and  more  hazardous 
operation  of  the  two. 

The  mortality  just  named,  of  over  30  per  cent.,  is  not  so  much 
the  death-rate  of  the  operation  as  the  mortality  of  delay,  and 
possibly  of  persistent  manipulation. 

The  details  of  the  reduction  by  taxis  have  been  already  dealt 
with  (page  676).  The  details  of  the  operation  of  heniiotomi/  requir-e 
no  notice  in  this  volume.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  all  cases 
the  sac  should  be  opened.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  avoiding 
this  precaution.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  both  these  procedures  : — 

(a)  Circumstances  in  connection  with  reduction  by 
taxis. 

(1)  When  the  strangulated  bowel  is  reduced  by  taxis,  recovery 
is  by  no  means  invariable.  Mr.  Bryant  has  shown  that  in  inguinal 
cases  3-8  per  cent.,  and  in  femoral  cases  10'5  per  cent.,  die  after 
successful  taxis. 

(2)  Taxis  is  obviously  inadmissible  when  the  coverings  of  the 
sac  are  inflamed,  when  the  hernia  concerned  has  long  been  irre- 
ducible, when  the  strangulation  has  been  of  considerable  duration, 
and  when,  in  a  recent  case,  the  symptoms  are  extremely  acute. 

(3)  A  successful  reduction  may  be  erroneously  considered  in- 
complete when  there  is  much  omentum  in  the  sac  and  only  a  small 
knuckle  of  gut,  the  reduction  of  which  escajjes  notice,  or  when  a 
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small  loop  of  bowel  is  strangulated  in  the  substance  of  a  large  irre- 
ducible hernia  and  slips  back  without  being  observed. 

(4)  Apparent  successful  reduction  may  be  attended  by  no  relief 
to  the  ■■iipnptoms. 

This  may  depend  upon  the  following  conditions  :  («)  Reduction 
en  masse  :  (6)  reduction  through  a  rent  near  tlie  neck  of  the  sac  ;  (c) 
incomplete  reduction  ;  (d)  reduction  into  another  sac. 

(a)  In  the  reduction  e)i  masse  the  sac,  together  with  its  contents, 
is  pushed  forcibly  Ijack  into  the  abdomen  ;  and  as  tlie  bowel  will  still 
be  strangulated  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the  symptoms  are  in  no  way 
relieved.  In  this  event  the  rupture  is  made  to  disappear  slowly. 
There  is  no  slipping  back  and  no  characteristic  gurgle.  After  the 
reduction  a  dull  painful  tumour  may  possibly  be  made  out  on  the 
abdominal  aspect  of  the  hernial  orifice.  This  accident  is  met  with  in 
small  and  in  recent  herniie,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  neck  is 
large.  It  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  external  inguinal  ruptures. 
In  112  cases  of  reduction  en  masse  collected  hy  FoUin  and  Duplay 
101  occurred  in  the  subjects  of  external  inguinal  hernia,  2  in  direct 
inguinal  ruptures,  and  9  in  the  subjects  of  femoral  liernia.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  force  is  required  to  eflect  the  reduction  of  the 
entire  sac,  and  tlie  accident  has  been  frequently  brought  about  by 
the  patient's  own  attempts  at  taxis.  As  soon  as  the  accident  is  dis- 
covered the  hernial  orifice  should  be  cut  down  ixpon  (through  the 
abdominal  parietes  in  most  instances),  the  sac  exposed,  and  the  bowel 
liberated. 

(b)  This  accident  is  also  the  result  of  violence.  The  rent  is  usually 
close  to  the  neck  and  on  the  ^josterior  aspect  of  the  sac.  Tlie  strangled 
loop  is  thrust  through  this  rent  and  into  the  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue.  In  such  cases  the  return  of  the  bowel  is  eftected  slowly  and 
with  continued  efibrt.  It  does  not  return  with  a  slip  and  tliere  is  no 
gurgle.  The  hernial  orifice  is  found  to  be  still  occupied  after  the 
supposed  replacement  and  the  symptoms  j^ersist.  This  accident  is 
met  with  only  in  inguinal  hernia  and  usually  in  the  congenital 
variety.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  previous  condition. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  neck  of  tlie  sac  has  been 
entirely  torn  away  from  the  rest  of  the  sac  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
defined  isolated  ring,  which  still  encircled  the  bowel  and  still 
strangulated  it,  the  loop  being  quite  free  in  the  abdtmiinal  cavity. 

(c)  Under  certain  conditions — as  in  the  very  obese — a  small 
inguinal  hernia  may  be  so  far  returned  up  the  inguinal  canal  as  to  be 
no  longer  perceived  externally,  although  it  remains  still  strangulateil 
and  still  unreduced. 

(d)  This  accident  is  met  with  in  connection  with  intei'stitial  hernia. 
{See  page  719.)  There  are  two  sacs  with  a  common  neck.  The 
l)owel  is  usually  strangulated  by  the  common  neck  of  the  sac,  and  is 
forced  by  taxis  from  one  sac  into  the  other,  the  strangulation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  being  still  unrelieved.  The  sac  into  which  the  bowel 
is  forced  will  be  within  the  abdomen  or  between  the  layers  of  the 
abdominal  wall.    This  fallacy  in  reduction  has  been  several  times 
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met  with  even  when  the  hernia  has  been  exposed  by  operation.  The 
condition  will  usually  call  for  an  incision,  opening  the  abdominal 
cavity  near  to  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

(b)  Circiiiiistances  in  connection  with  herniotomy. 

— It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bowel  is  likely  to  be  most 
seriously  damaged  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
In  dividing  the  stricture  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  bowel  in  immediate  relation  therewith.    Any  attempt  to  dilate 

the  hernial  orifice  by  means  of  the  finger  while  the  bowel  is  still 

in  position  should  be  avoided. 

When  free,  the  loop  of  bowel  should  be  pulled  down,  in  order 

that  its  condition  at  the  seat  of  stricture  may  be  ascertained. 

The  handling  of  the  gut  must  be  of  the  gentlest. 

Any  omentum  found  in  the  sac  should  be  returned  when  perfectly 

healthy.    If,  however,  it  be  suspicious  in  appearance  or  adherent  or 

actually  gangrenous,  it  should  be  freely  excised  and  the  vessels  in  it 

tied  individually  with  fine  silk. 

The  state  of  the  boivel. — With  regard  to  the  bowel  the  following 

contingencies  may  be  considered  : — 

(1)  If  the  gut  appears  to  be  living  and  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
it  should  be  at  once  reduced. 

(2)  If  its  condition  be  merely  suspicious  or  dou.btfid,  it  is  better 
to  divide  the  stricture  and  to  reduce  the  gut,  so  that  it  remains  near 
by  the  hernial  orifice.  An  iodoform  gauze  drain  should  then  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bottom  of  the  hernial  passage  and  brought  out  through 
the  skin  wound,  which  will  be  only  partly  closed  by  sutures.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  injured  loop  will  have  little  disposition  to  stray 
away  from  the  opening  into  the  hernia  and  that  it  will  probably 
become  adherent  in  that  position.  Should  the  bowel  give  way,  it  is 
probable — as  experience  has  actually  shown — that  the  extravasation 
will  be  along  the  hernial  track.  The  extravasation  may,  however, 
take  ])lace  into  the  abdomen,  but  this  lamentable  accident  is  the  less 
probable  of  the  two.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  hernial  passage 
must  be  left  well  open. 

(3)  If  the  gut  in  the  hernia  be  living  but  inficimed,  and  covered, 
as  it  often  is,  with  fiakes  of  lymph,  it  should  be  well  irrigated  in  situ 
and  then  reduced.    The  fiakes  of  lymph  should  not  be  disturbed. 

(4)  The  intestine  may  show  a  very  small  and  limited  point  of 
ulceration,  or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  a  minute  perforation  or  of  a  well- 
limited  and  quite  small  patch  of  gangrene. 

These  small  and  well-limited  lesions  are  not  common.  The  ulcera- 
tion is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  at  one  limited  spot  all  the  coats 
of  the  gut,  except  the  sei'ous  coat,  have  been  destroyed.  This  ulcera- 
tion may  be  at  the  fundus  of  the  loop,  although  it  is  more  common  at 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  stricture.  The  perforation  here  con- 
sidered will  probably  be  at  the  fundus  of  the  loop.  The  perforations 
at  the  stricture  line  are  usually  considerable. 

It  is  possible  in  certain  of  these  cases  to  sequester  the  damaged 
part — i.e.  the  ulcerated  or  gangrenous  part  is  tucked  in,  and  the 
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bowel  is  brought  together  over  it  by  means  of  a  row  of  Lemliert's 
sutures  (Fig.  809). 

The  part  involved  in  the  [)erforation  may  be  excised  aiul  tlie 
opening  closed  by  a  doable  row  of  sutures.  In  the  same  way  the 
piece  of  bowel  about  the  gangrenous  part  may  be  excised  and  tlie  g'ap 
closed  by  sutures. 

All  these  measures  have  been  carried  out  with  success  in  isolated 
cases,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  the  cases  suited  for 
this  method  of  treatment  are  quite  uncommon.  It  is  rai'e  for  the 
destructive  process  in  the  bowel  to  be  strictly  limited  to  one  quite 
small  part.  Then,  again,  these  operations  are  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  bowel  around  the  damaged  area  is  itself  sound. 
If  it  be  so,  then  these  measures  are  much  to  be  commended  ;  but  it 
is  seldom  that  it  will  1)e  found  in  otlier  than  a  very  doui)tfnl 
condition. 


Fig.  S09. — A,  TJIcuraticii],  Gaiigi-eiie,  or  Perforation  of  Hie  Bowt-l  at  n  as  a  result  of  strangulation  ; 
B,  sequesti'ation  of  tlie  same  Ijy  sutui'e. 

(5)  The  loop  of  bowel  is  (/arii/renous  or  the  seat  of  an  c.i/tensine 
per/oration.  The  cases  in  which  these  conditions  are  met  with  will 
probably  be  serious  and  the  trouble  be  of  some  days'  duration.  .Since 
it  has  become  the  practice  to  opei^ate  early  and  to  trust  less  and  less 
to  taxis,  these  cases  have  become  less  common. 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  ;is  to  the  proper  course 
to  adopt  in  tliese  cases.  The  procedure  that  is  here  recommended  is 
the  following  : — Leave  the  stricture  undivided,  cut  into  the  gangre- 
nous loop  when  it  is  still  entire,  and  enlarge  the  perforation  opening 
when  such  exists.  This  should  allow  of  a  free  escape  of  fteces.  If 
there  be  not  a  free  escape,  then  a  pair  of  dressing  forcej^s  may  be 
passed  up  the  luinen  of  the  bowel,  and  an  attempt  be  made  by  gentle 
dilatation  to  secure  this  free  escape.  Should  it  be  found  that  the 
bowel  is  absolutely  occluded  by  the  stricture — a  most  rare  circum- 
stance— then  the  stricture  must  be  divided,  a  portion  of  intestine 
must  be  drawn  down  and  fixed  in  position,  an  artificial  anus  being 
established. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  course  : — If  the  stric- 
ture be  divided  the  attacliments  of  the  bowel  are  severed,  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  and  is  put  into  communication  with  the 
.  2 
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foul  contents  of  the  sac.  A  protective  barrier  of  lympli  will 
probably  have  been  thrown  out  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  on 
dividing  the  stricture  this  is  destroyed.  The  stricture  has  ceased  to 
do  harm.  It  has  dead  and  inei't  bowel  within  its  grasp,  and,  so  far 
as  the  bowel  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  object  in  severing  the 
stricture.  In  these  extreme  cases  death  is  threatened,  not  because 
a  loop  of  bowel  is  destroyed  by  strangulation,  but  because  septic 
peritonitis  is  imminent,  the  septic  matter  reaching  the  serous 
membrane  through  the  overloaded  and  obstructed  intestine.  Not 
only  is  the  bowel  overloaded,  but  its  contents,  are  horribly  foetid 
from  decomposition.  It  is  very  desirable,  above  all  things,  that  the 
bowel  should  be  evacuated.  This  essential  in  treatment  was 
vigorously  urged  by  Benjamin  Travers,  who  considered  that  the 
operation  was  not  complete  until  the  bowel  was  emptied.  This  very 
desirable  end  can  be  most  safely  attained  by  leaving  the  stricture 
undivided.  I  have  never  found  that  a  free  escape  of  fajces  was 
thereby  interfered  with.  An  artificial  anus  is  thus  established,  and 
when  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  sei-ious  illness  attending 
a  strangulated  hernia,  a  second  operation  should  be  carried  out  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  artificial  opening.  This  will  not  be 
attempted  until  some  weeks  after  the  herniotomy. 

■  There  are  many  surgeons  wlio  urge  that  at  the  time  the  hern^ 
otomy  is  performed  tlie  gangrenous  bowel  should  be  resected  and 
the  divided  ends  should  be  at  once  united,  and  the  bowel  thus 
rendered  entire  should  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  and  the 
wound  closed.  This  advice  is  founded  upon  the  statement  that 
a  very  high  mortality  (80-7  per  cent.,  Mr.  Kendal  Franks)  attends 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  and  that  the  mortality  which 
attends  resection  and  immediate  suture  in  gangrenous  hernia  is  48 
per  cent.  The  death-rate  of  secondary  resection  and  suture  is  placed 
Ijy  Mr.  Franks  at  38  per  cent.  These  statistics  are  somewhat 
misleading.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  from  strangulated 
hernia  die  with  an  artificial  anus.  The  death-rate  of  80-7  per  cent, 
cannot  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  an  artificial  anus  has  resulted, 
nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that,  if  these  cases  had  been  treated  by 
primary  resection  and  suture,  the  death-rate  would  have  been 
reduced  to  48  per  cent. 

The  objections  to  be  urged  against  primary  resection  and 
imm.ediate  suture  are  these  : — The  patient  is  iisually  in  a  desperate 
.state,  and  is  in  the  worst  possible  condition  to  stand  a  complex  and 
tedious  plastic  operation.  The  operation  is  carried  out  upon 
damaged  and  acutely  disturbed  bowel.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
indicate  the  exact  limit  of  the  gangrene.  The  operation  does  not 
allow  of  a  thorough  and  immediate  evacuation  of  the  bowel  above 
the  point  of  stricture.  Should  a  case  occur  in  a  young  and  healthy 
suliject,  in  which  gangrene  had  taken  place,  and  in  which  the 
patient's  state  at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  satisfactory,  then  a 
primary  resection  may  be  attempted,  but  I  con.sider  that  that 
operation  is  not  suited  for  the  ordinary  run  of  cases. 
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Kadical  cure. — In  any  instance  in  wliicli  the  condition  of  tlie 
howel  allows  of  its  immediate  return  to  the  alidomen,  the  operation 
may  be  completed  by  one  of  the  measures  of  radical  cure,  should  the 
patient's  genei-al  condition  allow  of  this  extension  of  the  operation. 

The  mortality  of  laerniotoiiiy,  as  founded  ujjon  hospital 
statistics  in  recent  years,  is  over  30  per  cent.  The  death-rate  is 
lowest  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty.  Over  fifty  the 
mortality  rapidly  I'ises  with  each  year  of  age,  and  herniotomy  is  veiy 
fatal  in  the  aged.  It  is  also  attended  with  a  liigh  death-rate  in  the 
very  young.  The  great  majority  of  the  patients  die  of  septic  infec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  In  many  the  death  is  ascribed  to  collapse 
and  exhaustion,  but  these  conditions  are  little  more  than  the  outcome 
of  a  sudden  and  extensive  poisoning. 

In  certain  cases  (about  5  per  cent.)  death  follows  from  shock 
after  perfoi'ation. 

Se<Hi<'la'  of  tlio  operation. — There  are  cases  where,  after 
successful  reduction  by  taxis  or  operation,  acute  symptoms  still 
persist.  In  such  instances  the  following  conditions  have  been 
found  :■ — 

(1)  A  strangulation  of  the  bowel  exists  elsewhere. 

(2)  The  reduced  gut  lies  within  the  abdomen  hors  de  conihat  and 
paralysed.  Peristalsis  is  impossible  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
obstruction  persist.  In  such  a  case,  if  suspected,  the  abdomen 
should  be  opened  and  an  artificial  anus  established  in  the  damaged 
loop. 

(3)  The  gut  has  become  gangreiious  or  perforated  after  reduction. 

(4)  It  has  become  kinked  or  twisted  upon  itself. 

(5)  Acute  peritonitis  has  followed. 

(6)  Enteritis  may  follow,  attended  by  diarrhcea  (in  which  the 
stools  may  contain  blood),  by  vomiting,  by  paroxysmal  pain,  l)y  a 
sunken  abdomen,  and  great  prostration. 

(7)  As  remote  efiects  of  the  operation  may  be  mentioned  ob- 
struction symptoms,  due  to  firm  adhesion  of  the  once-strangulated 
loo]),  to  stricture  of  the  bowel  following  cicatrisation  after  ulcer,  and 
to  the  fixing  of  the  involved  piece  of  gut  into  the  form  of  a 
permanent  loop  by  means  of  unyielding  adhesions. 

THE  ANATOMICAL  VAUIETIES  OF  HERNIA. 

Inguinal  hernia.  Fi-eqnent-y. — This  is  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  hernia.  If  lUO  males  exhibit  a  ruptui'e  in  the 
groin,  97 "5  per  cent,  will  have  an  inguinal,  and  2-.5  per  cent,  a  femoral 
hernia.  If  100  females  are  so  affected,  GO  per  cent,  will  have  the 
inguinal  variety,  and  40  per  cent,  the  femoral. 

The  greatest  number  of  hernia?  are  developed  during  the  most 
active  periods  of  life.  In  women  during  the  early  years  of  life 
inguinal  hernia  is  found  almost  alone  ;  between  sixteen  and  fifty  the 
femoral  cases  are  nearly  equal  to  the  inguinal  ;  and  aftei'  fifty  the 
femoral  cases  are  slightly  in  excess 
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In  the  male  it  is  observed  that  up  to  sixteen  inguinal  hernia  is 
6 '8  times  more  common  than  it  is  in  the  female,  and  from  sixteen  to 
fifty  it  is  10'3  times  more  common,  while  after  fifty  it  is  23'8  times 
more  numerous  in  males  than  in  the  opposite  sex  (Macready). 

HernijB  about  the  groin  are  often  double.  This  is  more  often 
S3en  in  inguinal  than  in  femoi'al  hernia,  and  in  men  than  in 
women. 

Varieties. — In  an  inguinal  hernia  the  bowel  leaves  the  abdomen 
along  the  inguinal  canal  (Fig.  810).    If,  as  is  common,  it  follows  the 


Fig.  SIO. — Inguinal  Hernia. 

a,  External  oblique  ;  I),  intovnal  oblique  ;  ctransversalis  ;  (/.conjoined  tendon;  e,  rectus  ; /,  Pour.irt's 
ligament  ;  g,  triangular  ligament ;  /i,  cord  ;  i,  lufuudibnliEorm  fascia  ;  ),  epigastric  artery  ;  k,  iiubes. 

entire  line  of  the  canal  and  escapes  at  the  outer  side  of  the  e2iigastric 
artery,  the  rupture  is  called  an  external  or  oblique  inguinal  liernia. 
If  it  escapes  between  that  vessel  and  the  border  of  the  rectus  muscle 
it  is  called  an  internal  or  direct  inguinal  hernia.  When  the 
protrusion  is  incomplete  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  the  term  bubonocele  is  emjjloyed.  When  the  hernia 
descends  into  the  scrotum  or  labium  it  is  called  scrotal  or  labial 
(Figs.  811  and  812). 

The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  may  be  acquii'ed,  or  it  may  be 
l)re-formed  and  be  associated  with  certain  congenital  defects  in 
the  processus  vaginalis  of  the  testis,  or  in  the  canal  of  Nuck. 

We  shall  consider  the  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  in  the 
following  order  : — ■ 
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Oblique  ixcjuixal  hernia. 
(«)  The  aequii'ed  form. 

C  (1)  Hernia  -svitli  undescended  testis. 
(6)  The  forms    depend-  |  (2)  Congenital  hernia. 

ing  upon  congenital  (3)  Hernia  into  the  funicular  process." 
anomalies.  |  (4)  Infantile  hernia. 

[  (5)  Hernia  into  the  canal  of  Xuck. 

Interstitial  herxia. 
Direct  inguinal  hernia. 

An  account  will  also  be  given  of  liernite  of  the  cfecum,  sigmoid 
flexure  and  ovary. 

Ill  the  male  93  per 
ceirt.  of  all  acquired  herniie 
are  oblique. 

Oblique  inguinal 
hernia.    (")  A<-«mii-«Mj 

foi'iii. — The  aiiafiniiij  of 
inguinal  hernia  need  not 
be  discussed  (Fig.  810). 
The  intestine  leaves  the 
abdomen  by  the  internal 
abdominal  I'ing,  follows 
the  length  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  escapes  at  the 
external  ring.  The  in- 
ternal ring  is  a  little  way 
above  Poupart's  ligament, 
at  a  point  midway  between 

the  anterior  superior  iliac  cn    n  i       ^  ,  ^     ,       ^^■      •     •  , 

i.  Iml;.  Sll.— Bulionort'le  (exteiiial  or  oblique  iiis'uiiial 

spine  and  the  .spine  of  the  hernia). 
OS  pubis.    The  neck  of  the 

sac  is  the  part  between  the  external  and  the  internal  ring.  The 
external  ring  has  usually  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  liase  at  the 
pubes.  It  should  in  a  normal  subject  barely  admit  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger.  It  is  examined  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  with  the 
finger,  and  then  passing  the  digit  along  the  cord  until  it  engages 
the  ring,  the  nail  being  kept  turned  towards  the  pubes. 

In  the  adult  the  inguinal  canal  is  estimated  to  be  two  inches  in 
length.     It  is  a  little  longer  and  a  little  narrower  in  the  female. 

In  large  scrotal  hernise  the  mouth  of  the  sac  becomes  much  en- 
larged, cliieriy  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  part  of  the  ]iosterior  wall 
of  the  canal;  as  a  reisult,  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  much  increased 
in  size,  comes  to  be  placed  directly  liehind  the  external  ring.  The 
inguinal  canal  is  in  such  cases  no  longer  oblique.  The  ru[>ture  when 
reduced  appears  to  pass  back  direct  into  the  abdomen. 

The  bowel  lies  external  to  the  epigastric  artery  at  the  internal 
ring.  In  the  canal  it  lies  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens  and  spermatic 
vessels,  and  lower  down  has  the  cremaster  anterior  to  it.     In  the 
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scrotum  the  spermatic  cord  is  behind  the  hernia,  and  its  component 
jiarts  may  be  widely  separated  by  it.  The  testis  is  below  tlie  fundus 
of  the  sac,  and  is  distinct  from  it,  except  in  very  large  scrotal 
hernise,  when  it  is  enveloped.  Now  and  then  the  testis  is  found  on 
'one  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  sac,  or  even  in  front. 

In  sltape  the  bubonocele  is  cylindrical  and,  of  course,  small  in 
size  (Fig.  811).  The  scrotal  hernia  of  moderate  dimensions  is  cylin- 
drical above  and  globular  below  (Fig.  812).  A  large  scrotal  hernia 
is  globular  or  pyriform  in  shape.  Some  of  these  ruptures  may  attain 
enormous  size.    The  penis  is  quite  buried,  and  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 

is  excoriated  by  urine  pass- 
ing over  it. 

OhUqnelierniain  icomen. 
— This  rupture  differs  in 
no  essential  from  the  corre- 
sponding rupture  in  men. 
Tlie  hernia  is  seldom  of 
great  size  ;  inguinal  hernia 
is  much  less  often  labial  in 
the  female  than  scrotal  in 
the  male.  Less  than  4  per 
cent,  of  inguinal  ruptures 
become  labial.  The  labial 
hernia  enters  the  labium 
majus.  It  is  usually  glo- 
bular in  outline  and  may 
become  pendulous.  The 
labial  hernia,  as  a  rule,  re- 
mains quite  reducible  and 
gives  very  little  trouble. 

Dia^iiosisof  oblique 
iii^:iiinal  hernia. 

(1)  Frotn  fe moral  liernia. 
— When  the  inguinal  rupture  has  reached  the  scrotum  or  labium, 
confusion  with  femoral  hernia  cannot  exist.  Small  femoral  hernije 
can  seldom  be  mistaken  for  inguinal.  Ijarge  femoral  ruptures,  which 
are  mounting  up  along  Poupart's  ligament,  give  rise  to  most  con- 
fusion (Fig.  823).  An  inguinal  hernia  is  seldom  mistaken  for  a 
femoral,  but  a  femoral  rujature  is  often  mistaken  for  an  ingviinal. 

If  the  protrusion  be  reduced,  it  will  be  made  evident  that  in  one 
case  it  disappears  at  the  inguinal  canal,  and  in  another  at  the  femoral 
canal.  If  the  finger  be  placed  upon  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  any 
hernia  above  and  internal  to  it  will  be  inguinal,  while  that  below 
and  external  to  it  will  be  femoral.  The  spine  of  the  pubes  can  be 
made  out  in  the  male  by  invaginating  the  scrotum,  and  in  the  female 
by  abducting  the  thigh  and  rendering  tense  the  adductor  longus. 
If  the  finger  be  passed  along  that  muscle,  it  conducts  the  digit  direct 
to  the  pubic  spine.  The  u]>per  edge  of  even  a  large  femoial  hernia 
does  not  obscxue  tlie  fold  of  the  groin.    The  inguinal  rupture  starts 


Fig.  812. — Large  Scrotal  Hernia. 
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from  above  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament;  the  femoral  from  below 
it.  The  femoral  orifice  can  be  defined  hy  feeling  for  the  femoral 
artery  just  below  Poupart's  ligament.  A  finger  laid  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery  will  represent  the  vein,  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  is  the  femoral  canal. 

(2)  From  scrotal  sivelliiu/s. — The  most  common  errors  in  diag- 
nosis consist  in  confusing  scrotal  lierni;e  witli  hydrocele,  with  an 
infiamod  testicle,  with  varicocele,  or  with  a  solid  tumour  of  the  testis. 
A  bubonocele  has  been  mistaken  for  a  retained  testicle.  In  tlie 
ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele  there  is  no  real  impulse  on  coughing, 
the  testis  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  the  tumour  fiuctuates  and  is 
translucent,  its  upper  limit  can  be  defined,  beyond  its  upper  limit 
the  cord  can  be  made  out.  The  swelling  is  irreducible.  Supposing 
the  rupture  to  be  reducible,  the  converse  holds  good  in  hernia.  In  a 
congenital  hernia,  which  has  descended  into  the  scrotum,  tlie  testis 
may  be  as  o1)scured  as  in  a  liydrocele.  In  infants,  a  hernia  contain- 
ing bowel  distended  with  flatus  only  is  translucent,  but  not  so 
translucent  as  is  a  hydrocele  in  a  subject  of  like  age.  The  upper 
limit  of  a  hernia  carniot,  of  course,  be  defined.  A  hernial  sac  maij 
contain  fiuid.    (See  page  G67.) 

In  congenital  hydrocele  the  testicle  is  enveloped  as  in  a  con- 
genital hernia,  and  the  fiuid  can  he  reduced  hy  pressure  or  on  lying 
down.  There  may  be  a  good  impulse  on  coughing.  There  are, 
however,  these  distinguishing  points.  The  hydrocele  is  translucent 
always,  the  reduction  of  its  contents  is  very  gradual  and  totally 
unlike  that  of  a  hernia.  When  the  hydrocele  refills,  it  does  so  very 
slowly,  and  from  the  bottom.  It  may  take  days  to  refill.  The  cord 
is  more  clearly  to  be  defined  above  the  swelling  in  the  hydrocele 
than  in  the  hernia. 

When  a  hydrocele  occupies  the  wliole  of  the  processus  vaginalis, 
which  is  closed  at  the  internal  ring  ljut  is  patent  below  it,  the 
.spermatic  cord  cannot  then  Ije  felt  al>ove  the  swelling.  The  physical 
signs  of  hydrocele  are,  however,  present. 

A  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  rounded  and  cyst-like,  it  fiuctuates 
and  is  translucent.  It  usually  moves  very  distinctly  on  drawing 
upon  the  testicle.  The  upper  limit  of  the  swelling  can  often  be  well 
defined.  The  association  of  the  cord  with  the  tumour  is  very  evident. 
In  hydrocele  of  tlie  cord  there  is  usually  an  impulse  on  coughing. 

The  ditiferential  diagnosis  between  hernia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
varicocele  and  solid  swellings  of  the  testis  on  the  other,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon. 

(3)  From  hibiul  swellings. — Labial  cysts  are  irreducible,  are  well 
defined,  are  translucent  when  large,  present  fiuctuation,  and  are 
limited  above. 

Hydrocele  of  the  canal  of  Nuck  is  uncommon.  The  swelling 
may  descend  into  the  labium.  It  is  irreducible,  its  upper  limit  is 
defined,  it  fluctuates,  and  may  exhibit  translucency.  Extensive 
varices  of  the  labial  veins  and  solid  tumours  of  the  labium  have 
been  mistaken  for  hernia. 
X  * 
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(b)  Forms  dcpejidisig  upon  cong:eiijtal  anomalies.  (1) 
Obliqne   in^iainaS   licrnia   with    nntlesccndcd  testis.— 

This  association  is  not  uncommon.  The  testis  may  be  entirely 
retained  or — as  is  more  usual — may  occupy  some  part  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  testis  so  placed  is  very  often  soft  and  atrophied,  and 
is  occasionally  hypersesthetic.  In  seventy-nine  cases  of  hernia  asso- 
ciated with  undescended  testis  collected  by  Macready  the  testis  and 
the  hernia  came  down  together  in  twenty-four  instaiices.  In  nine 
cases  the  testis  descended  before  the  hernia,  and  in  no  less  than 
forty-six  cases  the  hernia  came  down  before  the  gland. 

In  the  treMment  of  this  condition  in  infants  under  one  year  the 
parts  may  be  left  alone.  The  rupture  will  probably  do  no  harm  from 
this  neglect,  and  the  testis,  if  undisturbed,  may  complete  its  descent. 
Beyond  that  age  a  truss  should  be  worn,  and  if  the  truss  can  keep  up 
the  hernia  without  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  testis,  it  is  well. 
Mr.  Macready  makes  the  following  remarks  ujion  this  subject  : — 
"  The  surgeon,  when  adjusting  a  truss,  may  altogether  neglect  the 
testicle.  The  notion  that  a  truss  may  cause  atrophy  of  a  belated 
testis  has  jsrobably  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  these  testes  are 
generally  small  and  ill-developed.  If  the  testis  has  a  tendency  to 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  the  truss  is  ])Owerless  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  surgeon  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  instrument  will 
interrupt  the  course  of  nature." 

Many  of  these  cases  are  well  suited  for  the  operation  of  "  radical 
cure,"  the  atrophied  testis  being  at  the  same  time  removed. 

(2)  Congenital  Iiernia.— When  the  testis  descends  into  the 
scrotum  in  the  course  of  normal  development,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  pouch  of  peritoneum  called  the  processus  vaginalis  (Fig.  813,  a).  This 
process  soon  becomes  shut  oif  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  It 
becomes,  indeed,  occluded  at  two  places — namely,  just  above  the  epi- 
didymis and  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The  membrane  below  the 
lower  of  the  two  points  of  occlusion  becomes  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(Fig.  813,  d).  Above  or  beyond  the  upper  point  is  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  portion  of  the  membrane  between  these  two 
points  wastes  and  is  soon  merely  a  fibrous  cord  (Fig.  813,  d). 

Should  any  portion  of  the  isolated  tube  between  these  two 
points  remain  patent,  and  should  serous  fluid  accumulate  in  the 
unobliterated  segment,  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  results. 

Should  the  processus  be  closed  only  at  the  u])per  of  the  two 
points,  then  there  is  left  a  very  large  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
extends  up  to  the  internal  ring,  and  which,  if  distended  with  fluid, 
may  lead  to  a  fecxdiar  form  of  vaginal  hydrocele  (Fig.  813,  c). 

Should  the  processus  be  closed  at  the  lower  point  only,  then  there 
is  produced  a  pocket  or  pouch  of  peritoneum  extending  from  the  great 
serous  cavity  down  to  the  upper  end  of  the  testicle.  This  pouch  is 
called  the  funicular  jnocess  (Fig.  816).  It  is  quite  separated  from 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  A  hernia  into  this  pouch  or  diverticulum  is 
called  a  hernia  into  the  funicular  process  (page  716). 

Should  the  process  remain  entirely  unclosed,  it  exhibits  the 
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condition  of  the  unaltered  [)i'ocessus  vaginalis.  The  testicle  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pouch  wliicli  opens  direct  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  (Fig.  813,  b). 

Serous  fluid  collecting  in  this  pouch  constitutes  a  confieniial 
hydrocele,  and  hernia,  with  this  pouch  for  its  sac,  is  termed  a 
congenital  hernia  (Fig.  814). 

The  term  "congenital  "  is  misleading.  The  patieiat  Init  very  rarely 
exhibits  the  hernia  actually  at  birth.  The  rupture  is,  of  course,  usually 
met  with  in  early  life.  It  is  apt  to  appear  abruptly  and  the  condition 
of  the  sac  allows  of  the  almost  sudden  formation  of  a  scrotal  hernia. 
Hernia3  which  appear  suddenly  in  youths  are  very  usually  of  the 


Fig.  S13.— Descent  of  Testicle.    The  iiiguiiKil  c.mal  is  represented  liy  a  ring.    (From  Cunning- 
ham's "  Manual  ol  Practical  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.,  1S',I3.) 
p,  Peritoiieuiii :  t.  testis;  s,  scrotum  ;  p.  v,  processus  vaginalis- :  t.v,  tunica  vab'inalis ;  f  c,  fibrous  cord. 

congenital  type.  A  patent  processus  vaginalis  may  exist  without 
a  hernia  and,  indeed,  the  processus  is  often  quite  patent  at  birth. 

Congenital  hernia  is  not  very  common.  Macready  estimates 
that  it  forms  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  inguinal 
hernia;. 

If  the  processus  vaginalis  become — subsequent  to  the  formation 
of  the  hernia — occluded  just  above  the  epididymis,  the  congenital 
hernia  may  change  to  a  hernia  into  the  funicular  processes. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia  is  long  and  very 
often  narrow.  The  external  abdominal  ring,  moreovei',  may  be 
quite  small.  These  facts  explain  the  difficulty  which  is  often 
experienced  in  reducing  these  ruptures  when  strangulated. 

Constrictions  in  the  sac  are  quite  common,  especially  one  just 
above  the  te.stis.    By  means  of  certain  of  these  constrictions  the 
"hour-glass  sac"  is  produced. 
X  *  2 
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g.  S14.— Sac  of  Con- 
jeuital  Ingninal  Her- 
nia. 


The  interstitial  hernia  is  usually  a  variety  of  the  congenital 
hernia  (page  719). 

The  general  characters  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  the  following: — 
It  is  met  with  early  in  life.  It  is  apt  to  appear 
suddenly,  or,  at  least,  to  develop  quickly,  and  to 
soon  become  scrotal.  The  testis  lies  at  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  hernial  tumour  and  is 
quite  enveloped  in  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  testis 
in  a  common  hydrocele.  This  obliteration  of  the 
testicle  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  rupture.  Con- 
genital hernii«  have  usually  the  outline  of  a  com- 
mon hydrocele.  Some  ai'e,  however,  more  glo- 
bular (Fig.  815).  These  hernias  are  especially 
liable  to  become  strangulated,  and,  when  strangu- 
lated, are  more  difficult  to  reduce  than  the  ac- 
quired rupture.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  readily  cured  by  trusses. 

(3)  Heriiia^  into  the  funictiliir  i>roces$, 
— The  anatomical  condition  leading  to  this  form 
of  rupture  has  already  been  detailed  (page  714). 
The  depth  of  the  pouch  or  diverticulum  varies — 
i.e.  it  may  not  be  wholly  patent  as  low  down  as 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  general  cliaracters  of  the  hernia  are  those  of  the  congenital 
hernia,  with  these  points  of  difference  :  It  may  appear  for  the  first 
time  at  a  later  period  of 
life.  The  testis  is  beyond 
the  fundus  of  the  sac, 
and  is  quite  separate 
and  distinct  from  it 
(Fig.  816).  The  hernia 
is  seldom  so  large  as  the 
congenital  form,  and 
assumes,  as  a  rule,  a 
cylindrical  shape  (Fig. 
817).  It  will  be  evident 
that  a  hernia  into  the 
funicular  pi'ocess  is  not 
always  easy  to  distin- 
guish from  an  acquired 
hernia,  especially  in  sub- 
jects who  have  passed 
the  period  of  childhood. 

(4)  Infsiiitilc  lier- 
iiia. — This  comparative- 
ly rare  variety  of  hernia 
is  not  well  named.    It  is 

by  no  means  peculiar  to  infants,  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  tlie 
cases  have  been  met  Avith  in  adialts.    The  hernia  can  lay  claim  to  iio 


—Large  Congenital  Hernia  in  a  Child. 
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;.  81C. — Hernia  into 
the  Funicular  Pro- 
cess. 


distinctive  clinical  features.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  relation  of  the 
sac  to  the  pi'ocessus  vaginalis  or  tunica  vaginalis  (Fig.  818).  Roughly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sac  descends  l>ehind  the  processus 
or  tunica  vaginalis,  and  bulges  into  it,  so  that  on 
cutting  down  to  the  proti'uded  gut,  from  in  fi'onfc, 
three  layers  of  peritoneum  are  met  with,  the  first 
two  belonging  to  the  processus  vaginalis,  and  the 
third  i-epresenting  the  hernial  sac.  It  thus  happens 
that  an  infantile  hernia  remains  unrecognised  until 
it  is  exposed  by  operation.  This  form  of  rupture 
has  been  fully  investigated  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Lockwood.  In  nearly  all  the  specimens  described 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  had  a 
cavity  of  considerable  magnitude  which  extended 
upwards  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Indeed,  a  capacious 
tunica  vaginalis  would  appear  to  be  essential  to  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  this  form  of  hernia. 

Two  principal  forms  of  infantile  hernia  are 
recognised. 

The  rare  form. — In  this  variety  an  incision 
made  over  the  tumour  soon  exposes  a  serous  sac, 
which  proves  to  be  a  large  processus  vaginalis  or 
a  tunica  vaginalis,  patent  as  far  as  the  internal 
ring.  The  testicle  is  exposed.  Hanging  free  in 
this  capacious  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  hernial  sac. 
The  sac  is  quite  free  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  except  at  the  neck, 
where  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it. 

The  common  form. — Here  the  tunica  vaginalis  also  contains  the 

sac,  and  is  closed  around 
it  at  the  neck  ;  ljut 
uidike  the  previous  form 
the  posterior  wall  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  inti- 
mately  united  with  the 
Ijack  wall  of  the  sac  in 
its  entire  length.  In 
coi\tinuation  with  this 
attachment  a  serous  fold 
(plica  vascularis)  des- 
cends from  the  fundus 
of  the  sac  to  the  testis. 
Indeed,  the  hernial  sac, 
the  plica  vascularis,  and 
the  testicle  all  appear 
to  be  attached  to  tiic 
wall  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis by  a  common  foW 
the  parts  by  operation,  a 
serous  sac  (the  tunica  vaginalis)  would  be  first  encountered,  and  within 


Fig.  817. — Hernia  into  tlie  Funicular  Procf 


of  peritoneum.    Here,  again,  on  exposing 
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that  M'oulcl  be  found  a  hernial  sac.  It  would  not  be  hanging  free  as 
in  the  previous  form,  but  would  appear  to  be  bulging  forwards  through 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  tunica. 

Tlie  formation  of  tJie  sac. — Mr.  Lockwood  has  explained  this  by 
reference  to  the  descent  of  the  testis.  The  gubernaculum  testis — 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  this  descent — passes  downwards 
to  the  scrotum,  perinseum,  and  pubes.  If  folloAved  upwards  it  is 
found  to  become  closely  connected  with  the  processus  vaginalis 
(behind  and  within  which  it  lies),  and  above  the  testis  it  is  found 
in  a  fold  of  peritoneum  called  the  plica  vascularis.  This  fold 
contains  the  spermatic  vessels.    Beyond  the  fold  the  fibres  of  the 


Fig.  SIS. — The  Condition  of  tlie  Tunica  Vaginalis  iu  Iiifautile  Hernia.   (Ctuiuingliam'.s  "Manual 
of  Practical  Anatomy  "  vol.  i.,  1S93). 

A,  Processus  vaginalis  closed  above;  b,  processus  vaginalis  open  tUroughout;  c,  proces.-iis  vaginnlis 
closed  aljove  and  below  but  open  between;  D,  processus  va^'iaalis  closed  below  but  opeu  above. 
Lettering  as  ia  Fig.  813  ;  S,  hernial  sac. 

gubernaculum  are  lost  in  the  mesentery  of  the  csecum  and  ileum  or 
in  the  sigmoid  raeso-colon,  and  they  are  to  be  traced  also  to  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  iliac  fossEe. 

In  many  specimens  of  infantile  hernia  examined,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  was  able  to  demonstrate  traces  of  the  gubernaculum  ex- 
tending upwards  from  the  epididymis  to  the  fundus  of  the  sac, 
and  even  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  3Ir.  Lockwood  has  shown  that 
if  traction  be  made  upon  the  gubernaculum  in  a  foetus,  whose  testis 
is  not  yet  descended,  not  only  do  the  processus  vaginalis  and  testis 
move  dov/nwards,  but  also  the  peiitoneurn  lining  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  with  it,  if  need  be,  the  cajcum  or  the  attach- 
ments of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

In  infantile  hernia  the  gubernaculum  appears  to  have  accom- 
plished more  than  is  normally  intended,  and  to  have  dra^\  ii  down 
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two  [u-Qcessus  vaginales  instead  of  one.  Tlie  extra  process  becomes 
tiie  sac  of  a  hernia. 

As  regards  tlie  actual  condition  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  Mr. 
Lockwood  considers  that  it  may  be  met  with  in  one  of  fonr  con- 
ditions. Tlie  tunic  may  lie  patent  as  higli  up  as  the  internal  ring, 
and,  therefore,  unduly  capacious  (Fig.  818,  a).  The  processus 
vaginalis  may  be  entirely  patent  (Fig.  818,  b).  It  may  be  closed 
below  only — funicular  process — (Fig.  818,  d).  It  may  be  closed 
above  the  testis  aiul  at  the  internal  ring,  but  patent  between.  In 
such  a  case  a  small  serous  sac,  or  an  encysted 
hydrocele,  is  found  in  front  of  the  hernia,  and 
is  cut  into  before  reaching  the  sac  (Fig.  818,  c). 

(5)  Hernia  into  tlic  eanai  of  Nuci*.— 
A  process  of  peritoneum  accompanies  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female  tVetus.  It  is  usually 
found  obliterated  at  birth.  It  may  remain  open 
for  many  years,  or  even  for  a  lifetime.  It  is 
then  called  the  canal  of  Nuck.  This  canal  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  may  contain  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  of  the  ordinary  type.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  the  canal,  when  met 
with,  is  more  often  found  unoccupied  than  the 
seat  of  a  rupture.  In  the  newly-born  the  canal 
has  been  found  patent  in  some  20  per  cent,  of 
the  bodies  examined.  Witli  eacli  decade  of  life 
it  becomes  rarer  and  i-ai-er  to  find  it  patent,  and 
in  bodies  of  all  ages  it  is  estimated  to  exist  in 
only  some  10  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  only  in  quite  a  few 
of  these  cases  does  a  hernia  occupy  the  patent 
process. 

The  chief  interest  associated  with  a  patent 
canal  of  Nuck  is  in  connection  with  interstitial 
heriiia  (see  below)  and  herjua  of  the  ovary  (page 
721). 

Interstitial  hernia. — In  this  remarkable  form  of  rupture  there 
is  in  atklition  to  the  usual  sac  of  a  hernia  a  second  sac  or  diverticu- 
lum, which  extends  betweeii  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
Tills  additional  sac  leads  out  of  the  original  sac,  and  the  two  have  a 
common  mouth  by  which  they  communicate  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  (B'ig.  819). 

With  few  exceptions  tlie  original  sac  consists,  in  the  male, 
of  an  open  processus  vaginalis,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  819); 
and  in  the  female  it  would  appear  to  be  usually  associated  with  a 
patent  canal  of  Nr.ck.  In  the  male  tlie  testicle  is  commonly  retained 
or  arrested. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  hernia  described  :  (1)  The  addi- 
tional sac  is  between  the  fascia  lining  the  abdomen  and  tlie  parietal 
peritoneum  ;  (2)  it  is  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique 
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muscles  (Fig.  820)  :  (3)  it  is  between  the  external  oblique  inuscle 
and  the  skin.  Of  these  three  varieties  the  second  is  by  far  the  most 
common.  The  first  variety  is  quite  rare,  only  some  twenty-five 
examples  having  been  collected. 

The  mode  of  production  of  the  interstitial  liernia  is  a  matter  of 
much  dispute.    It  has  been  assumed  that  the  additional  sac  may  depend 

upon  some  congenital  abnor- 
mality in  addition  to  that 
usually  evident  in  the  arrested 
testicle  and  open  processus 
vaginalis.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  formation  of  the  second  sac 
has  depended  upon  a  narrow 
external  ring,  the  bowel  extend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance.  Finally,  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  the 
adventitious  sac  may  result  from 
persistent  and  ill-directed  at- 
tempts at  reduction. 

The  first  variety. — This 
form  is  often  known  as  the  pro- 
j^eritoneal  hernia.  The  original 
sac  is  usually  in  the  scrotum, 
and  of  fair  size.    The  second 
sac  may  be  between  the  pubes 
and  the  bladder  {hernia  ingvAn- 
alis  antevesicalis),  or — as  is  much 
more  common — in  the  iliac  fossa 
[hernia  inguiiialis  intrailiaca). 
In  each  instance  the  sac  is  found  lying  in  the  subperitoneal 
tissue.    An  example  or  so  of  a  femoral  hernia  and  of  a  direct  hernia 
with  a  diverticulum  between  the  pubes  and  bladder  has  been  re- 
corded ;  the  diverticulum  being  derived  from  the  original  sac. 

The  present  variety  of  interstitial  hernia  has  seldom  been 
recognised  during  life  or  before  operation. 

In  the  antevesical  form  there  is  never  any  ventral  swelling  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  second  sac.  In  the  intra-iliac  foi'm  there 
is  also,  as  a  rule,  no  external  evidence  of  an  additional  sac,  although 
in  a  few  cases  a  swelling  has  been  discovered  in  the  iliac  fossa. 
When  strangulation  occurs  it  usually  takes  place  at  the  common 
mouth,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  mouth  of  the  additional  sac.  The 
strangulated  bowel  may  be  reduced,  still  unrelieved,  from  the  original 
sac  into  the  second  sac,  and  this  deceptive  cii'cumstance  has  occurred 
when  the  parts  have  been  exposed  by  operation. 

The  scrotal  sac  may  contain  non-strangulated  omentum,  and  the 
hidden  sac  strangulated  bowel.    This  hidden  sac  may  be  ovei'looked. 
The  second  and  third  varieties.— These   varieties  are 


;.  820.— Case  of  Interstitial  Hernia  of  the 
second  variety.  The  to^tis  <in  tlie  riglit  side 
was  undescended.  Tlie  additional  sac  (a) 
reached  to  tlie  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 
The  patient,  a  man  of  forty-five,  was  under 
the  author's  cave,  and  the  hernia  was  cured 
by  excision  of  the  sac. 
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k)iown  as  infraparietal  hernia'.  Mr.  Macready  has  collected  163 
cases  from  the  Truss  Societj'-'s  I'ecords.  He  estimates  the  relative 
frequency  of  these  ruptures  at  about  1  in  1,000  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia  in  males,  and  at  about  6  in  1,000  cases  in  females.  In  73 
per  cent,  of  the  male  cases  there  was  some  abnormality  of  tlie  tes- 
ticle. In  67  per  cent,  the  testis  was  retained  or  only  partially 
descended. 

Out  of  the  163  cases,  129  were  males  and  34  females. 

In  male  subjects  the  hernia  is  most  often  met  with  in  infants, 
although  it  has  been  noted  at  all  ages.  In  female  subjects  the 
greater  number  of  cases  are  met  with  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty-five.  In  both  sexes  the  rupture  is  about  twice  as 
common  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  left. 

So  far  as  tlie  clinical  features  are  concerned,  there  is  in  the 
intra  i)arietal  hernia  a  ventral  swelling,  which  presents  characteristic 
features.  {See  Fig.  820.)  The  original  sac  is  usually  small,  and 
seldom  enters  the  scrotum.  The  additional  sac  forms  a  flattened 
oval  tumour,  which  mounts  up  towards  the  loin,  ]»arallel  to  Poupart's 
ligament.  Tliis  tumour  contains  bowel  or  omentum  when  distended, 
and  is  evidently  connected  with  the  external  al)dominalring  to  which 
it  may  be  traced. 

In  some  cases  the  sac  has  been  so  large  as  to  reach  to  tlie  ribs,  or 
it  has  become  pendulous  and  has  hung  over  the  thigh. 

The  second  of  the  three  varieties  is  the  most  common  form  of 
interstitial  hernia.  The 
muscles  l^etween  whicli 
the  sac  lies  are  usually 
atrophied,  and  that  wasting 
may  reach  an  extreme 
degree.  In  tlie  hernia  of 
the  tliird  form  the  extei-nal 
ring  may  lie  very  large, 
and  indeed  it  may  appear 
that  tlie  anterior  wall  of  tlie 
inguinal  canal  is  aljsent. 

Theintraparietal  hernia 
may  be  reduced,  as  a  rule, 
and  may  be  retained  by  a 
special  truss  with  a  large 
pad  for  tlie  ventral  swelling 
when  sucli  is  manifest. 

Direct  inguinal  her 

nia. — This  ru))ture  forms 
only  7  percent,  of  inguinal 
lierniie.  It  is,  therefore,  comparatively  rai-e.  The  sac  is  always 
acquired,  and  protrudes  at  the  semilunar  line,  between  the  epigastric 
artery  and  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  It  enters  the  lower  part 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  escapes  at  the  external  ring.  The  mouth 
of  the  h  ernia  is  formed  at   the   expense  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
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the  inguinal  canal.  The  spermatic  cord  lies,  as  a  rule,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  sac. 

Any  further  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  hernia  need  not 
here  be  given. 

Clinical  features. — The  direct  hernia  is  a  hernia  of  adult 
males,  most  of  the  examples  being  met  with  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  fifty.    It  may  appear  suddenly,  but  in  the  great  majority 


Fig.  822.— Hernia  of  the  Ca'ciim.    The  ctecura  occupied  a  Jiverticulum  from  the  sac  of  an 
inguinal  hernia.    (From  a  case  under  the  author's  care.) 

of  instances  its  development  is  gradual.  The  hernia  is  usually 
small.  It  may  be  met  with  as  a  bubonocele  (Fig.  821),  It  seldom 
becomes  scrotal.  When  in  the  scrotum  it  appears  as  a  globular 
swelling,  which  has  a  vertical  position,  and  wliich  leans  towards  the 
median  line,  which  it  may  overlap. 

Although  the  hernia  is  usually  small,  the  aperture  in  the 
abdomen  is  relatively  very  large.  When  the  rupture  is  reduced  it 
returns  direct  into  the  abdomen.  The  aperture  is  readily  to  be  felt, 
and  appears  as  a  simple  gap  in  the  abdominal  wall.  At  its  lower 
part  the  finger  encounters  the  os  pubis,  and  at  its  inner  side  the 
edge  of  the  rectus.  The  hernia  is  a  little  more  common  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  may  be  double. 
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Ifc  is  usiifilly  reducible,  but  may  become  strangulated,  an  accident 
to  wliicb  it  is  less  liable  than  the  oblique  hernia. 

When  the  protrusion  descends  into  the  scrotum,  the  characters 
of  the  rupture  are  usually  lost,  and  it  is  difEcult  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  scrotal  liernia  (oblique  inguinal)  (page  711). 

TreatmaoJBt. — The  rupture  usually  requires  a  rat-tailed  truss. 
"  If  the  opening  into  the  belly  is  very  large,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  rupture  escapes  at  the  inner  side  of  the  pad.  To  obviate 
this  a  truss  called  a  '  forked  tongue  '  was  devised  by  Mr.  Kingdon, 
which  difiers  from  the  'rat-tail'  in  that  the  pad  is  carried  inwards 
for  a  considei'able  distance,  and  forms  a  tongue,  which  is  hxed  by  a 
thong  to  the  cross-strap  near  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  of 
the  sound  side"  (Macready). 

Hernia  of  the  cascum. — The  ctecum  may  be  found  in  the  sac 
of  an  inguinal,  femoral,  or  umbilical  hernia.  It  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  right  inguinal  ruptures.  It  has  been  found  in  a  left 
inguinal  hernia,  and  even  in  a  left  femoral.  In  these  examples  the 
ctecum  is  unduly  mobile,  and  is  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  It  descends  into  the  hernial  sac  just  as  any  other  coil  of 
bowel  may  descend.  The  rupture  in  which  the  ctecum  is  found  in 
these  instances  is  provided  with  the  ordinary  sac,  and  the  strange 
error  which  led  to  the  statement  that  "  in  hernia  of  the  c;ecum 
there  is  no  sac  "  has  long  since  been  exposed.  In  the  case  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  822  the  cfecum  occupied  a  diverticulum  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  sac  of  an  obliqiie  inguinal  hernia.  In  the  scrotal  tumour 
were  coils  of  the  lower  ileum. 

The  CtBCum,  when  in  a  hernia,  is  apt  to  become  incarcerated 
or  obstructed.  It  is  not  especially  prone  to  become  adherent. 
In  umbilical  hernia  the  crecum  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
congenital  variety  (page  727). 

The  appendix  vermiformis  may  be  the  sole  viscus  found  in  a 
hernia.  I  have  met  with  it  alone  in  both  inguinal  and  femoral 
ruptures.  It  may  become  adherent  to  the  hernial  sac,  and  may. 
while  so  adherent,  become  inflamed  and  set  up  the  symptoms  of 
acute  perityphlitis.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remove  an  adlierent 
appendix  from  the  inguinal  canal  by  operation.  When  alone  in  a 
hernia  tlie  little  process  is  not  difficult  to  identify. 

C'<>EBg4'BBit:eB  csseejs!  Stes-Busa. — This  term  is  applied  to  certain 
right  inguinal  ruptures  of  the  "congenital  "  type  which  contain  the 
crecum.  The  sac,  as  indicated  by  the  term  "  congenital,"  is  formed 
of  the  patent  processus  vaginalis.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in 
this  form  of  hernia  the  cajcum  is  drawn  into  the  sac  by  means  of 
the  gubernaculum.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (page  718) 
that  the  gubernaculum,  when  traced  upwards  beyond  the  testis, 
is  found  to  attach  itself  to  the  meso-cajcum  (on  the  right  side)  or  to 
the  peritoneum  lining  the  iliac  fossa.  We  have  seen,  in  dealing  with 
infantile  hernia,  what  an  excessive  action  of  the  gubernaculum  may 
effect  in  dragging  down  a  second  sac  of  peritoneum.  In  this  ciBcal 
hernia  the  gubernaculum  drags  down  bodily  the  peritoneum  which 
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lines  tlie  iliac  fossa,  and  actually  brings  it  into  the  hernial  sac.  The 
c;ecum  comes  witli  it,  and  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
hernial  sac  as  it  bore  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  If  the  cfecum  was 
free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  then  it  lies  free  in  the  hernial  sac, 
which  is  complete  in  all  parts.  If  it  was  attached  by  a  meso-colon, 
then  that  meso-colon  is  found  to  be  coming  off  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sac  (wliich  wall  is  merely  displaced  parietal  peritoneum). 
If  the  commencement  of  the  ascending  colon  have  no  meso-colon, 
then  the  bowel  is  found  to  be  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
sac,  and  that  part  of  the  sac  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  wanting. 
The  Ciecum  is  not  always  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac. 
It  may  be  connected  with  its  anterior  or  its  outer  i^art.  In  any 
such  case  the  sac  is  incomplete  where  the  bowel  is  attached,  some 
part  of  the  gut  being  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 

In  these  congenital  hernije  traces  of  the  gubernaculum  have  been 
found  without  the  wall  of  the  sac. 

The  hernige  associated  with  imperfect  sacs  are  irreducible.  The 
rest  are  readily  reduced. 

Hernia  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  —  The  sigmoid  flexure, 

forming  as  it  does  a  long  free  loop,  may  find  its  way  into  almost  any 
hernia.  It  is  most  common  in  a  left  scrotal  hernia.  It  occurs  in 
femoral  ruptures  of  the  left  side,  and  this  loop  of  bowel  has  been 
found  in  both  inguinal  and  femoral  ruptures  on  the  right  side. 
Hernise  containing  a  considerable  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  are  apt 
to  become  incarcerated,  and  the  protruded  bowel  is  also  prone  to 
become  adherent. 

A  congenital  hernia  of  the  svjinoid  flexure  may  be  met  Avith  in  the 
left  inguinal  region.  It  is  produced  in  23recisely  tlie  same  way  as 
the  congenital  hernia  of  the  ca-cum.  The  sac  may  be  comj^lete  or 
incomplete,  the  bowel  and  the  peritoneum  with  which  it  was 
connected  having  been  simply  displaced  downwards  into  the  hernial 
sac. 

Hernia  of  the  ovary.  (1)  Cong^enital  form. — This  hernia 
of  the  ovary  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  rare,  except  in  infants. 
It  is  always  inguinal,  and  associated  with  a  patent  canal  of  Nuck. 
It  is  a  little  more  common  on  the  left  side  than  the  I'ight,  and  it  may 
be  double.  The  ovary  is  commonly  found  alone  in  the  hernia,  but 
it  may  be  associated  with  protruded  bowel. 

The  ovary  may  be  just  inside  the  external  ring,  or  just  outside  it, 
or  more  rarely  in  the  labium.  In  infants  the  ovary  is  reducible  in 
about  half  of  the  cases.  In  adults  it  is  nearly  always  irreducible. 
In  infants  this  hernia  is  often  only  a  temporary  condition,  the  organ 
returning  after  a  while  into  the  abdomen.  In  hernia  of  the  ovary 
the  uterus  is  usually  found  displaced,  and  is  often  imperfectly 
developed,  especially  when  the  heniia  is  doulile. 

In  infants  the  ovary  can  be  recognised  as  a  little  rounded  body, 
which  is  solid,  and  which  slips  about  when  pressed  upon.  It  is 
attached  to  a  cord,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  internal  ring.  In 
adults  the  tumour  is  less  readily  recognised.    It  forms  a  solid  mass. 
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a  little  lai'ger  to  the  feel  than  the  normal  ovary.  It  is  apt  to  enlarge 
and  become  tender  during  menstruation,  although,  in  my  experience, 
tliis  is  by  no  means  invariable.  It  is  commonly  hypera^sthetic.  It 
is  often  mistaken  for  adhei'ent  omentum. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  Tlie  ovary  should  be  exposed.  If  it 
be  normal,  and  can  be  readily  replaced,  it  should  be  reduced.  If  it 
be  abnormal,  or  if  reduction  be  difficult  or  considered  undesirable, 
the  protruded  organ  should  be  removed. 

(2)  .•Vcqiiirt'd  ('»i'bii. — The  ovary  has  been  found  in  ordinary 
inguinal  and  femoral  ruptures,  and  also  in  vagintd  and  ischiatic 


Fi.^.  S23. — Feiiioial  Hernia  (iiiouutiiig  upwards). 


hernia?.  In  these  cases  it  has  entered  the  hernial  sac  merely  as  a 
l»rola])sed  oigan,  and  is  found  associated  with  protruded  bowel  or 
omentum. 

Femoral  hernia. — In  tliis  form  of  rupture  the  gut  leaves  the 
abdomen  through  the  femoral  ring,  and  descends  to  the  thigh  along 
the  crural  canal.  Next  to  inguinal  hernia,  femoral  hernia  is  the 
commonest  form  of  rupture.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.  The  relative  proportions  of  inguinal  and  femoral  heruite  in 
the  two  sexes  are  alluded  to  on  page  709. 

Femoral  hernia  is  always  acquired.  It  is  rare  before  twenty. 
It  is,  however,  met  with  in  children,  and  is  in  them  more  common 
in  girls  than  in  boys. 

Aiia{.«!iij'.— The  hernia  in  its  descent  first  of  all  takes  a  vertical 
course.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  femoral  canal  it  bends  forwards,  and 
presents  under  the  skin.    When  of  modei'ate  size,  it  forms  a  globular 
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swelling  just  belo-sv  Poujsart's  ligament,  and  at  tlie  site  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening.  The  neck  of  the  swelling  is  external  to  the  spine  of 
the  OS  pubis.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  tumour,  and  separated  from  its 
neck  by  about  tlie  width  of  the  finger,  is  the  femoral  artery.  Close 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia  is  the  femoral  vein.  The 
spermatic  cord  lies  above  the  anterior  border  of  the  femoral  ring,  and 
the  epigastric  artery  skirts  its  upper  and  outer  part.  The  little  pubic 
branch  of  this  artery  passes  round  the  ring  to  ramify  over  Gimbernat's 
ligament.  In  one  case  in  three  and  a  half  the  obturator  artery  arises 
from  the  epigastric.  Out  of  101  cases  where  the  vessel  so  arose  it 
reached  its  destination  in  fifty-four  instances  by  passing  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  crural  ring — a  position  quite  free  from  danger  in 
herniotomy.  In  thirty-seven  cases  it  passed  backwards  across  the  ring, 
and  in  ten  instances  around  its  inner  border.  When  in  the  last 
situation  it  could  hardly  avoid  being  wounded  in  herniotomy. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia  are  detailed  in  all  anatomical 
works. 

A  femoral  hernia  is  usually  small,  and  when  small  its  long  axis 
is  vertical.  If  it  increases  in  size  it  is  a])t  to  overlap  the  femoral 
vessels  and  to  mount  up  obliquely  on  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament 
(Fig.  823).  It  is  probable  that  the  movement  of  the  thigh  iii  flexion 
of  the  hip  gives  it  this  inclination.  Even  when  large  a  femoral  hernia 
will  not  movmt  up  above  Poupart's  ligament,  nor  will  it  ever  quite 
obscure  that  structure.  It  is  the  large  and  oblique  form  of  femoral 
hernia  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  an  inguinal  rupture  (page 
712).    Even  when  large  the  hernia  tends  to  retain  its  globular  shape. 

Occasionally  a  large  femoral  hernia  will  extend  down  the  thigh. 

While  the  sac  is  small  it  is  usually  loosely  attached,  and  may  be 
reduced  with  the  contents.  Many  cases  of  reductioii  en  masse  have 
been  recorded  in  connection  with  strangulated  femoral  hernia  treated 
by  prolonged  taxis.  In  such  instances  the  bowel  is  reduced,  still 
strangulated  by  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

The  sac — especially  when  large — may  present  one,  two,  or  even 
three  diverticula,  and  so  exhibit  a  lobed  appearance.  One  of  such 
diverticula  may  ultimately  exceed  in  size  the  original  sac. 

€liiii<>al  features. — The  femoral  hernia  forms  gradually  and 
very  often  painlessly.  It  causes,  on  the  whole,  much  less  distress  than 
the  inguinal  hernia.  The  rupture  is  often  ignored  by  patients  for 
years.  They  may  be  conscious  of  a  lump  in  the  groin;  but  as  it  gives 
them  no  trouble,  they  take  no  steps  for  its  relief.  Very  often,  indeed, 
small  femoral  hernise  are  overlooked  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
stout  women.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  abdomen 
has  been  opened  for  acute  intestinal  obstruction  and  the  case  found 
to  be  one  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

There  is  often  an  enlarged  gland  over  or  about  the  hernial  sac, 
which  helps  to  complicate  matters. 

Femoral  ruptures  are  more  often  strangulated  than  inguinal,  are 
more  often  strangulated  on  their  first  descent  (or  what  is  considered 
to  be  their  lirst  descent),  and  are  in  any  case  more  difficult  to  reduce. 
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Irreducible  femoral  enterocele  is  rare,  but  irreducible  femoral 
epiplocele  is  very  common. 

Femoral  liernife  are  frequently  inflamed,  especially  when  they 
contain  omentum,  but  are  very  rarely  incarcerated.  When  strangu- 
lation has  occurred,  it  is  found  that  gangrene  of  the  gut  and  artificial 
anus  follow  mox'e  often  in  femoi'al  than  they  do  in  inguinal  hernire. 

The  diagnosis  between  femoral  and  inguinal  hernia  has  been 
already  alluded  to  (page  712). 

Among  the  affections  mistaken  for  femoral  hernia  are  enlarged 
glands,  varix  of  the  saphena  vein,  al)scess,  and  such  growths  as 
lipomata.  A  gland  enlarged  by  malignant  disease — e.g.  melanotic 
sarcoma — placed  well  within  the  saphenous  opening,  and  in  a  stout 
person,  may  present  a  close  resemblance  to  an  omental  hernia, 
especially  if  the  primary  growth  be  ignored  l)y  the  patient. 

A  varix  of  the  saphena  vein  has  a  faint  impulse  on  coughing, 
becomes  larger  when  the  patient  stands  erect,  and  can  be,  in  a  way, 
reduced  by  pressure.  These  points  of  resemblance  to  hernia  ai'e  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  if  the  part  be  well  exposed,  the  error  in 
diagnosis  should  never  occur. 

A  psoas  abscess  presenting  in  the  groin  below  Poupart's  ligament 
has  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  and  is  larger  when  the  patient 
stands  up.  It  presents,  however,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  fluctuation  can  be  obtained  by  pressure  above  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Some  very  rare  instances  have  Ijeen  recorded  of  a  femoral  hernia 
descending  external  to  the  vessels,  or  passing  behind  the  crural 
sheath,  or  making  its  way  through  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

The  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  niay  be  distended  with  fluid  pro- 
ducing a  hydrocele  of  the  sac. 

Umbilical  hernia. — Three  varieties  of  this  rupture  are  met  with 
—  namely:  (1)  the  congenital  form,  (2)  the  infantile  form,  (3)  the 
umbilical  hernia  of  adults. 

(1)  CoBtgoiiital  iiimltiSi^-aa  iK'i'iiini. — There  is  a  time  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo  when  the  intestines  are  outside  the  future 
abdomen.  At  the  third  month  the  viscera  become  enclosed  by  the 
visceral  plates,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  takes  on  its  permanent 
form.  The  closure  is  last  completed  about  the  site  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  the  csecum  and  lower  ileum  are  among  the  last  coils  of  the  bowel 
to  be  enclosed. 

In  a  congenital  umbilical  hernia  tliis  closure  has  not  been  com- 
plete. Some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  still  remains  without  the 
abdominal  cavity.  As  Malgaigne  says  :  "  The  liernia  here  does  not 
merit  the  name,  for  it  is  concerned  not  with  viscera  which  have 
escaped  from  a  cavity,  but  with  viscera  which  have  never  entered  it." 
The  liernia  is,  therefore,  always  congenital,  in  a  precise  sense.  The 
child  is  born  with  it,  and  it  is  (or  may  be)  noticed  at  birth.  It  is 
estimated  that  among  newly-born  children  this  hernia  is  met  with  in 
1  in  5,000  cases  (Lindfors). 

The  size  of  the  ruj^ture  varies  greatly.     In  the  most  extreme  cases 
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the  abdominal  cavity  is  unclosed  from  the  sternum  to  the  os  pubis, 
and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  more  or  less  wanting.  This  condition 
— known  as  eventration  or  ectopia  viscerum — is  not  compatible  with 
life,  and  possesses  no  interest  in  practical  surgery. 

In  cases  of  moderate  degree  the  hernia  appears  as  a  globular  swell- 
ing at  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  cord  usually  enters  the 
summit  of  the  tumour,  more  rarely  one  side  of  it.  The  liernial  sac — 
such  as  it  is — is  introduced  among,  and  is  covei-ed  by,  the  tissues  of 
the  cord,  which  are,  indeed,  expanded  over  the  swelling  (Fig.  824). 
Very  often  the  coverings  of  the  hernia  are  so  thin  and  transparent 


Fig"  824.— Coiiguuital  Uiiiliilical  Hernia,  containing  the  caBCiun.  (Albeit.) 

that  the  contained  viscera  can  be  seen.  The  sac  usually  contains  the 
ctecum  and  some  coils  of  the  lower  ileum.  There  may  be  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum  within  it.  In  some  of  the  larger  hernise  the  stomach, 
the  spleen,  and  even  a  part  of  the  liver  may  be  found. 

The  sac  may  burst  shortly  after  birth,  in  which  case  the  infant  dies 
rapidly  of  peritonitis.  The  sac  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become  dry 
and  opaque,  may  slowly  slough,  and  expose  the  peritoneum  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph.  When  this  occurs,  the  child  usually  dies 
of  peritonitis,  although  in  a  few  instances  recovery  has  followed 
spontaneously.  In  some  examples,  especially  when  the  sac  is  more 
substantial  than  usual,  symptoms  of  strangulation  appear  almost 
directly  after  birth,  and  this  condition  has  been  successfully  treated 
by  operation. 

In  the  slightest  cases  the  hernia  may  be  readily  overlooked.  It  is 
only  made  evident  by  a  fusiform  swelling  of  the  cord  at  its  point  of 
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attachment  to  the  abdominal  wall.  In  some  of  the  least  marked 
examples  the  hernia  has  contained  only  a  Meckel's  diverticulum.  The 
sac  is  within  tlie  substance  of  the  cord. 

In  many  cases  the  hernia  has  been  included  in  tlie  lis^ature  applied 
by  the  midwife,  and  the  bowel  or  the  Meckel's  process  has  been  cut 
across.  In  other  cases  the  hernia  has  made  itself  evident  after  the 
falling  off  of  the  cord  by  the  appeai'ance  of  a  ftecal  fistula,  or  a  bulging 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph. 

I'reatmeid. — In  the  least  marked  varieties — assiunins  that  no 
damage  is  inflicted  upon  the  parts — little  active  treatment  is  called  for. 
The  bowel  returns  into  tlie  abdomen,  and  the  umbilical  cicatrix  closes 
over  it.  In  tlie  cases  of  moderate  degree  the  best  measure  of  treat 
ment  is  represented  by  laparotomy,  reduction  of  the  viscera,  and  closure 
of  the  gap  by  sutures.    The  .sooner  this  is  done  after  birth  the  better. 

Dr.  Macdonald  *  has  collected  thirty -one  examples  of  this  hernia. 
Twelve  were  treated  by  compress  and  bandage,  and  of  these  nine 
died.  Nineteen  were  treated  by  laparotomy,  and  of  this  number 
only  two  died. 

(2)  Inla»ililo  uiia1»ili4-»l  Baoviaia. — Tliis  hernia  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  congenital  liernia  just  descrilied,  nor  does  it  follow 
upon  it.  It  is  due  to  a  yielding  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix,  and  it 
appears  some  weeks  or  months  after  Ijirth. 

It  is  common,  and  appears  with  equal  frequency  in  male  and 
female  children.  It  is  met  with  in  both  the  weakly  and  the  robust. 
The  rupture  is  small,  rounded,  or  conical,  and  often  button-shaped. 
It  is  covered  with  the  thin  skin  of  the  umbilicus.  It  often  contains 
omentum,  and  possibly  a  loop  of  small  intestine.  It  is  almost,  without 
exception,  readily  reduced,  and  sti'angulation  in  these  hernife  is 
exceedingly  rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliis  i-upture  appears  to 
cause  no  inconvenience.  S^iontaneous  cure  is  the  rule,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  the  rupture  disappears  before  ])uberty.  I 
have  seen  one  example  of  umbilical  hernia  in  a  man  of  twenty-five, 
which  had  persisted  from  infancy.  8uch  cases  are  most  uncommon. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  rupture  is  kept  from  closing  Ijy  the 
treatment,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  a  little  belt  carrying  a 
rounded  pad  or  button.  This  button  is  supposed  to  fit  in  the  hernial 
orifice.  Fortunately  it  is  not  readily  kept  in  place,  because,  wlien 
adjusted  as  intended,  this  foolish  appliance  merely  tends  to  keep  the 
hernial  opening  from  closing. 

Infantile  hernia  is  best  treated  by  tlie  application  of  a  single 
narrow  transverse  sli}^  of  indiarubljer  strapping.  This  tends  to  draw 
the  skin  together,  to  ajiproximate  tlie  margins  of  the  hernial 
opening,  and  to  jirevent  any  |irotrusion  wlifu  the  child  cries. 

(3)  Tlio  aiiiil>ili<[':iS  lioriiia  of  iattisltt^i. — This  form  of  hernia 
at  tlie  umljilicus  has  no  connection  with  the  two  varieties  just 
described.  In  only  exceedingly  rare  instances  does  the  infantile 
variety  persist  until  adult  life.     The  present  form  of  hernia  is 
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practically  unknown  before  twenty.  It  is  most  usually  met  with 
first  between  the  &ges  of  thirty  and  fifty.  It  is  seven  times  more 
common  among  women  than  among  men,  and  is  esi^ecially  apt  to  be 
found  in  women  who  are  corpulent,  who  have  pendulous  abdomens, 
and  who  have  had  many  children. 

The  rupture  appears  gradually  and  progresses  slowly.  There  is. 
at  first  an  even,  rounded,  flattish  swelling  at  the  umbilicus,  which 
liecomes,  in  due  course,  larger,  more  prominent,  and  more  globular. 
The  smaller  hernire  may  be  almost  hidden  in  the  excessively 
corpulent. 

The  rupture  may  attain  very  gi'eat  size.  As  it  grows  it  tends 
to  become  pendulous,  and  to  extend  towards  the  pubes  (Fig.  825). 
The  larger  hernife  are  rounded  and  have  a  wide  base.    They  usually 


Fig.  825. — Large  Umbilical  Hernia. 


present  a  very  irregular  and  lobulated  surface,  marked  often  by  one 
or  more  sulci.  These  sulci  or  depressions  are  due  to  adhesions  of  the 
contents  to  the  sac  wall.  The  sac  may  be  so  lobulated  as  to  appear 
to  be  double. 

The  coverings  of  the  sac  are  usually  slight,  the  skin  being  thin. 
Very  often  the  outline  and  the  movements  of  the  contained  coils  can 
be  seen  through  the  integument.  In  certain  instances  the  thin  sac 
wall  has  given  way  and  the  contents  of  the  hernia  have  been 
exposed. 

The  hernia  usually  contains  omentum,  and,  next  in  frequency, 
some  part  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  then  certain  coils  of  the 
lesser  bowel.  The  epiploon  always  lies  in  front.  The  omentum  is 
very  apt  to  become  extensively  adherent ;  omental  sacs  may  be 
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formed,  and  any  form  of  omental  Viand.  Fat  in  great  amount  may 
develop  in  the  protruded  omentum. 

Syiiipfoiiis. — These  liernise  are  nearly  ahvays  irreducible  when 
they  have  attained  to  any  .size.  This  is  due  either  to  adhesions 
formed  by  the  omentum  or  bowel,  to  the  mere  bulk  of  the  protrusion 
and  the  difficulty  of  applying  taxis,  or  to  the  development  of  a  great 
quantity  of  f;i,t  in  the  expelled  omentum.  Patients  with  these 
hernife  are  usually  troubled  with  colic,  with  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
with  flatulence,  and  with  constipation,  alternating  with  diarrhcea. 
Vomiting  occurs  when  the  hernia  is  especially  trouljlesome.  Incar- 
ceration is  more  commonly  met  with  in  this  form  of  hernia  than  in 
any  other.  (.See  page  692.)  The  hernia  may  be  the  seat  of  a  peri- 
tonitis, which  produces  considei'able  local  and  general  distress.  (See 
page  693.)  Strangulation  is  not  uncommon,  but  in  a  large  number 
of  examples  of  supposed  strangulation  the  condition  is  rather  that  of 
incarceration  or  oVistruction,  a  condition  which  in  these  hernife 
causes  symptoms  of  much  urgency,  and  which,  if  unrelieved,  will  end 
in  death. 

Treritmeut. — When  the  hernia  is  reducible,  and  especially  when 
it  is  small,  it  may  be  fairly  w-ell  treated  by  means  of  a  truss.  In  the 
case  of  the  smaller  hernije  an  oi'dinary  umljilical  truss  is  worn.  This 
consists  of  a  dor.sal  plate  which  is  placed  over  the  spine,  of  a  hernial 
pad  adjusted  o'^'er  the  tumour,  and  of  a  spring  which  encircles  one 
half  of  the  body  and  which  connects  the  plate  with  the  pad.  In 
some  cases  a  spring  on  either  side  of  the  body  is  used.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  keep  this  truss  in  place,  and  in  the  corpident  it  is 
usually  impossible.  In  such  cases  a  deep  and  stoutly-made  belt, 
with  some  elastic  introduced  at  the  sides,  and  fitted  with  under- 
straps  and  a  suitalile  plate  or  ])ad  in  front,  may  be  worn.  The 
hernial  pad  should  be  always  cjuite  flat.  In  large  umliilical  hernije 
in  corpulent  subjects  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  is  called  for. 
An  appliance  iiiade  by  Mr.  Ernst  meets  the  needs  of  most  cases 
quite  satisfactorily.  It  consists  of  a  light  steel  pelvic  girdle,  which 
takes  a  firm  hold  of  the  hips.  From  this  there  extends  upwards 
along  the  spine  a  dorsal  plate  of  suitable  size  and  strength.  Over  the 
front  of  the  abdomen  at  the  site  of  the  hernia  is  placed  a  large  well- 
padded  metal  plate  or  shield.  This  is  secured  by  side-straps  to  the 
immovable  dorsal  plate. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  an  umbilical  hernia  Ijy  taxis  the  patient 
should  be  ])laced  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  pelvis  con- 
siderably I'aised,  and  in  the  case  of  large  ruptures  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  are  needed  to  compress  the  hernia  on  one  side  while  the 
surgeon  exercises  pressure  on  the  other. 

When  the  hernia  is  irreducible,  the  palliative  measures  consist 
in  the  wearing  of  a  supporting  belt,  in  paying  great  attention  to  the 
diet  and  the  bowels,  and  in  doing  what  can  be  done  to  reduce 
redundant  fat. 

As  an  irreducilile  umliilical  hernia  is  a  perpetual  source  of  danger 
to  a  patient,  and  very  often  a  perpetual  source  of  inconvenience,  it 
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is  well  to  entertain  in  all  suitable  cases  the  operation  of  radical  cure. 
This  consists  in  the  removing  of  the  whole  sac,  the  reduction  of  the 
contents,  and  the  closing  of  the  gap  in  the  abdominal  wall  by  a 
double  or  treble  I'ow  of  sutures.  In  carefully  selected  cases  the 
mortality  of  the  operation  is  under  5  per  cent.  The  younger  the 
patient  and  the  smaller  the  hernia  tlie  better  are  the  prospects  of  the 
procedure.  The  opei'ation  is  not  suited  for  very  large  herniEe  in  the 
very  corpulent.  In  these  cases  there  is  an  immense  growth  of  intra- 
abdominal fat.  This  very  growth  of  fat  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  rupture,  the  viscera  in  the  hernia  having  been  forced  out  of  the 
belly  by  the  adipose  deposit.  Fat  has  also  increased  in  the  protruded 
parts,  and  it  happens  in  many  of  these  cases  that  the  rupture  is 
positively  irreducible,  even  when  exposed  by  operation.  There  is  no 
room  in  the  abdomen  for  the  contents  of  the  sac.  If  they  be  reduced 
with  force  they  can  scai'cely  be  retained,  and  no  sutures  will  stand 
the  immense  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  So  the  hernia 
re-appears,  assuming  that  no  greater  evil  befalls  the  patient  in  the 
meantime. 

If  a  corpulent  person  with  a  very  large  hernia  is  in  good  general 
health,  and  can  reduce  his  weight  by  some  two  or  three  stones,  then 
he  may  become  a  proper  subject  for  operation,  but  the  measure  is 
one  which  will  fall  into  discredit  if  its  application  be  not  reasonably 
curtailed. 

Operations  cari'ied  out  when  the  hernia  is  strangulated  are 
attended  with  a  very  high  mortality,  even  in  recent  days. 

Ventral  hernia. — Under  this  term  are  included  certain  hei'nire 
other  than  those  found  about  the  pelvis  and  at  the  umbilicus.  Under 
this  genei'al  heading  may  be  considered — (1)  Divarication  of  the 
recti;  (2)  Spontaneous  ventral  hernia;  (3)  Ventral  hernia  after 
wound  ;  (4)  Epigastric  hernia  ;  and  (.5)  Lumbar  hernia. 

(1)  Divarication  of  tlie  recti. — Tliis  condition  is  due  to  an 
ex])ansion  and  thinning  of  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus,  or  to 
a  widening  of  the  interval  between  the  two  recti  muscles  below  the 
umbilicus.  The  linea  alba,  as  a  definite  fibrous  structure  of 
independent  existence,  is  only  met  with  above  the  navel.  Below 
the  umbilicus  there  is  merely  an  approximation  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  two  muscles. 

A  thinning  and  expansion  of  the  linea  alba  above  the  nav^l  is 
not  uncommon  in  young  children.  When  it  exists  there  appears  on 
the  least  exertion  an  indefinite  cylindrical  swelling,  extending  from 
the  umbilicus  to,  or  near  to,  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  This  swelling  is 
widest  below,  and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  sternum. 
The  condition  causes  no  trouble,  and  calls  for  no  treatment.  It 
disappears  as  the  body  develops. 

In  adults  a  separation  of  the  recti  below  the  umbilicus  is  often 
observed.  It  is  met  with  in  females  from  thirty  to  forty-five,  and 
especially  in  those  who  have  lax  and  thin  abdominal  walls,  and  who 
have  borne  many  children.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  a  man  whose 
abdomen  had  been  much  distended  by  a  pancreatic  cyst.    A  vertical 
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swelling  appears  between  the  recti  below  the  navel  on  the  least 
exertion.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  protrusion, 
with  very  thin  coverings.  The  lingers  can  readily  be  introduced 
between  the  recti,  and  the  margins  of  those  muscles  can  be  most 
distinctly  felt.  Sometimes  the  protrusion  appears  as  a  thin 
pendulous  bag.  It  is  nearly  always  placed  between  the  pubes  and 
the  navel,  but  it  may  extend  upwards  beyond  that  cicatrix. 

The  condition  gives  rise  to  little  trouble,  and  is  treated  by  means 
of  a  suitable  l>elt  with  under-strajis. 

(2)  SpoiiCstJooois  veHti'al  Itcritia. — Genuine  hernial  pro- 
trusions may  appear  in  the  interval  between,  the  recti  below  the 
umbilicus.  They  occur  mostly  in  women  and  cause  but  little  trouble. 

Hernia  in  one  of  the  linere  transversa}  is  a  rare  condition  usually 
met  witli  in  males  of  advanced  age.  It  is  most  common  on  the  right 
side  and  in  the  transverse  line  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus. 

Spontaneous  liernia  in  the  semilunar  line,  apart  from  direct 
inguinal  hernia  (page  721),  is  rare.  It  is  usuallj' met  with  below  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus,  is  equally  common  in  male  and  female  adults, 
and  is  rather  more  often  met  with  on  the  left  side. 

These  various  ventral  ruptures  are  treated  by  suitable  belts. 

(.3)  VeiBti-a!  siB'tei-  m'oiiikI. — A  hernia  may  follow  a 

penetrating  wound  of  any  but  small  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  vvall.  These  protrusions  are  most  usually  met 
with  as  a  result  of  operation  wounds  that  have  entered  the  abdo- 
luen.  They  are  more  common  wlien  muscular  fibres  have  been  divided 
than  when  the  wound  concerns  the  linea  alba  or  the  gap  between  the 
recti.  They  are  more  common  in  tlie  segment  of  the  abdomen  below 
the  level  of  the  mnbilicus  than  in  that  above  it.  Other  things  Ijeing 
equal,  they  would  appear  to  be  more  common  in  men  tiian  in  women, 
and  are  certainly  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  The 
cii-cumstances  which  encourage  them  are  imperfect  sutxiring,  too  eai-ly 
removal  of  sutures,  inefficient  support  to  the  wound,  too  sliort  a  period 
of  rest  after  operation,  failure  of  healing  by  hrst  intention,  and  other 
more  or  less  accidental  conditions  which  need  not  be  specified. 

The  hernia  takes  the  form  of  a  loose  bulging,  which  appears  on 
exertion  or  when  the  patient  is  erect.  It  may  attain  great  size, 
especially  when  in  the  median  line  below  the  umbilicus.  These  herniaj 
cause  a  sense  of  v/eakness  in  the  part,  and  are  often  attended  with 
gastric  and  intestinal  disturbances.  Sometimes  they  give  no  trouble. 
I  am  not  awai-e  that  such  herniw  have  ever  been  the  seat  of  sti^angu- 
lation.  The  treatment  consists  either  in  the  use  of  a  supj^orting  belt, 
or  in  the  closure  of  the  gap  by  a  second  operation.  The  latter  pro- 
cedure is  not  always  attemled  with  success. 

(■i)  EiJiarss^ti'Bc  liLM-iiia. — Tliis  term  is  applied  to  certain  herni;e 
met  with  in  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus.  The  libres  of  the  liirea 
alba  have  for  the  most  part  a  transverse  direction,  and  the  aperture 
in  the  abdominal  wall  through  which  these  ruptures  escape  has 
usually  its  long  axis  placed  transversely.  Many  varieties  of  hernia 
are  met  with  in  this  situation.    In  some  uases  there  is  merely  a 
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protrusion  of  subperitoneal  fat,  forniing  a  soft  lobulated  tumour  of 
small  size  beneath  the  integument,  and  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  lipoma  by  the  fact  that  it  is  free  of  the  skin. 

In  other  cases  this  "  fatty  hernia,"  as  it  is  called,  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  is  like  a  minute  glove  finger, 
and  is  quite  free  of  any  contents.  These  fatty  hernia;  are  nearly 
always  irreducible.  They  may  give  no  kind  of  trouble.  They  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  Vje  the  seat  of  much  pain  and  tenderness,  and  be 
associated  with  dyspepsia,  colic,  flatulence,  intestinal  disturbances, 
and  even  troublesome  vomiting.  They  are  much  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  are  mostly  met  with  between  the  ages  of 

thirty  and  fifty.    They  are  usually  found 
W  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 

'fei;  the  xiphoid  cartilage.      They    may  be 

found  neai'er  to  the  ixmbilicus,  but  they 
^  are  quite  rare  above  the  midway  point 

*    vt  just  named. 

"Ij,       "f;     ;  When  tliese  hernipe  give  no  trouble, 

they  may  be  left  alone  ;  but  when  they 
cause  distress,  they  ai'e  best  removed  by 
■  'IS'        operation,  and  the  opening  closed. 

Sometimes    the   larger   fatty  liernije 
carry  with  them  considerable  pouches  of 
;J  peritoneum  which  may  contain  omentum, 

Mi  colon,  or  coils  of  the  lesser  bowel.  More- 
y  over,  genuine  hernife,  sometimes  of  large 

size,  have  been  met  with  at  the  sites  and 
in  the  subjects  named.    These  two  last- 
named  conditions  may  be  treated  either 
^'-Jt'l^lmo^^^^v^     %  a  l-'elt  or  by  an  operation  for  a  radical 

Abscess.  cure. 

(.5)  tiiiiiihar  liornia. — This  term  is 
restricted  to  hernial  protrusions,  which  appear  in  the  space  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest.  Many  of  these  are  dependent  upon 
injury  or  upon  abscess  ;  a  few  are  spontaneous.  Of  the  latter 
Mr.  Macready  has  collected  twenty-six  examples.  The  spontaneous 
hernia  has  its  aperture  of  exit  most  usually  at  Petit's  triangle.  In 
some  cases  it  escapes  through  the  "  upper  lumbar  triangle  "  (a  gap 
near  the  last  rib,  where  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  is  covei'ed 
oidy  by  the  latissimus  dorsi).  In  two  instances  the  point  of  exit  has 
been  near  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  rib. 

Lumbar  hernia  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  Three 
of  the  recorded  cases  have  been  in  children,  the  remaining  twenty- 
three  in  adults.  The  rupture  is  nearly  twice  as  common  on  the  left 
side  as  on  the  right. 

The  hernia  appears  as  a  globular  swelling  (Fig.  826),  which  is 
generally  small,  and  which  may  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a 
child's  head.  It  is  usually  readily  reducible.  It  may  be  found  to 
be  irreducible.    In  six  of  the  recorded  cases  it  became  strangulated. 
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In  three  of  these  cases  taxis  was  successful,  while  in  two  herniotomy 
was  performed  witli  one  recovery. 

The  truss  reqiiired  for  this  hernia  is  thus  described  by  ]Macready  : 
— "  The  fixed  point  is  taken  from  the  opposite  hip  where  a  curved 
piece  of  padded  metal  rests  between  the  iliac  crest  and  the  trochanter. 
This  plate  is  jjrevented  from  rising  hy  a  strap  passing  under  the 
thigh.  The  spring  begins  at  the  fore  end  of  the  hip  piece,  wliere  it 
is  fastened  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and,  rising  u])wards  across  the 
aljdomen,  curves  round  the  Hank,  and  ends  at  the  middle  line  behind 
on  an  oval  plate,  to  which  it  is  connected  also  by  a  ball-and-socket 
joint.  The  pad  of  the  truss  is  fixed  to  the  spring  by  a  l.iall-and- 
socket  joint." 

Obturator  hernia. —  The  hernia  so  named  escapes  from  the 
pelvis  into  the  thigh  along  the  obturator  canal.  The  direction  of  this 
canal  is  (from  behindj  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards. 

Anatomy. — The  viscus  forming  the  hernia  carries  before  it  the 
peritoneum,  the  subperitoneal  fat,  and  the  pelvic  fascia.  Beyond  the 
canal  it  may  pass  between  the  obturator  membrane  and  the  obturator 
externus  muscle,  and  remain  deeply  placed,  or  it  may  make  its  way 
through  the  muscle  or  emerge  above  it,  and  be  tlien  covered  by  the 
pectineus  and  adductor  brevis.  The  obturator  nerve  is  generally 
found  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sac,  less  commonly  it  is  in  front  of  it. 
The  artery  is,  as  a  rule,  at  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  sac.  It 
is  very  rarely  in  front  of  it.  The  sac  usually  contains  bowel  alone  ; 
omentum  is  seldom  met  with.  In  a  few  I'ai'e  examples  the  uterine 
appendages  have  been  found  in  the  hernia.  The  sac  is  always  most 
accessible  from  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  just  behind  the  adductor 
longus  near  its  origin. 

Clinical  featjai'es. — Obtui'ator  hernia  is  so  much  mure  common 
among  women  that  only  four  cases  in  men  were  found  in  a  total  of 
sixty-three  (Macready).  It  is  an  atFection  of  advanced  life.  The 
average  age  when  first  noticed  is  about  sixty. 

The  hernia  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  that  any  symptoms 
it  may  give  rise  to  are  apt  to  Ije  ascribed  to  other  causes.  As  a 
rule,  the  condition  is  only  suspected  when  strangulation  sets 
in.  There  may  be  no  appreciable  tumour.  When  a  tumour  doe.s 
exist,  it  is  found  below  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament,  internal 
to  the  femoral  vessels,  and  below  the  pubes.  It  is  most  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  (just  behind  the  adductor 
longus)  when  the  limb  is  flexed,  rotated  out,  and  adducted.  The 
tumour  is  more  easily  felt  than  seen,  and  practically  never  forms  any 
visible  swelling  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  The  oliturator  canal  may  be 
examined,  with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina  or  rectum. 
Some  pain  may  be  elicited  by  making  tense  the  obturator  externus 
muscle  l.)y  vigorous  rotation  inwards  of  the  slightly  abducted  thigh. 

When  the  hernia  is  strangulated,  tliere  may  be  tenderness  over 
the  site  of  the  rupture  and  pain  on  moving  the  thigh. 

Pain  along  the  course  of  the  obturator  nerve  has  been  a  symptom 
in  42  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  cases  (Macready). 
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When  strangulation  occurs  in  tliis  rupture  the  death-rate  is  very 
high,  neai-ly  90  per  cent. 

Treatment. — No  kind  of  truss  can  l)eworn  for  tliis  protrusion. 
Should  a  non-strangulated  hernia  be  discovered,  it  would  be  well — in 
view  of  the  great  danger  incident  to  these  ruptures — to  carry  out  an 
operation  for  the  closure  of  the  sac  in  all  suitable  cases. 

When  strangulated,  this  hernia  has  been  treated  by  herniotomy 
with  success.  A  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of 
Scarpa's  triangle,  internal  to  the  femoral  vein.  The  pectineus  is 
exposed,  and  the  interval  is  sought  between  the  pectineus  and  the 
adductor  longus.  When  those  muscles  are  well  separated,  the  tumour 
will  come  into  view. 

Ischiatic  hernia. — In  this  rare  hernia  the  viscus  escapes  at  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  sac  may  protrude  above  or  below  the 
])yriformis  muscle,  and  is  generally  covered  by  the  pelvic  fascia. 
Tlie  hernia  on  reaching  the  thigh  crosses  the  great  sciatic  nerve  on 
its  posterior  aspect,  and  lies  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle. 
If  it  attain  large  size,  it  may  emerge  from  beneath  the  lower  border 
of  that  muscle. 

The  hernia  is  very  readily  overlooked,  and  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  deep-seated  lipoma,  a  cyst,  or  an  abscess.  In  some 
instances  these  hernia;  have  been  attended  by  much  pain  about  the 
buttock,  genitals,  and  thigh.    Tliei'e  may  be  pain  on  walking. 

The  hernia  is  usually  met  with  in  adults,  and  is  equally  distributed 
between  the  two  sexes.  A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  children. 
The  sac  may  contain  omentum  or  bowel,  or  the  ovary  or  a  part  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

The  hernia  is  usually  reducible.  It  may  be  irreducible  or  may 
become  strangulated.  In  the  latter  condition  it  has  been  operated 
upon  with  success. 

An  efficient  truss  can  scarcely  be  applied  in  these  cases,  and  if 
owing  to  strangulation,  an  operation  is  called  for,  it  will  usually 
be  well  to  approach  the  hernia  through  a  median  abdominal 
incision. 

Perinseal  and  pudendal  hernise. — Hernia;  occasionally  escape 
through  gaps  made  in  the  soft  parts  which  till  in  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis.  They  may  appear  in  the  perina?um  (pei'in»al  hernia)  or  in  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa  (ischio-rectal  hernia).  The  sac  may  protrude  through 
the  wall  of  the  vagina  (vaginal  hei'nia)  or  may  make  its  way  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  labium  majus  (pudendal  hernia). 

In  all  these  instances  the  sac  will  probably  push  a  portion  of  the 
recto-vesical  fascia  before  it,  and  will  penetrate  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
or  be  partly  covered  by  its  fibres. 

The  contents  of  these  hernia  are  usually  coils  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, but  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  bladder, 
or  the  ovary  has  been  found  in  these  protrusions. 

Macready  has  collected  forty  examples  of  hernia  through  the 
pelvic  outlet.  Of  these,  six  were  in  males  and  thirty-four  in 
females.    All  the  patients  were  adults.    In  the  male  the  perineal 
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and  iscliio-rectal  fox'ias  are  met  witli  ;  iu  the  female  the  i.scliio-rectal, 
vaginal  and  pudendal  forms.  Of  these  the  pudendal  is  the  most 
common. 

Cltarssft4»fs. — Tlie  jyerinwal  hemiia  presents  as  a  soft  swelling 
on  one  or  other  side  of  the  median  line.    It  is  only  met  with  in  males. 

The  iscliio-rectal  hernia,  is  more  common  in  women  tlian  in  men. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  soft  globular  swelling,  occupying  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  and  may  attain  considerable  dimensions. 

The  vaginal  hernia  enters  the  vagina  on  one  side,  and  usually 
high  up  in  the  canal.  It  appears  as  a  pendulous  swelling  covered  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  projecting  into  the  vaginal  passage.  It  has 
been  mistaken  for  polyp. 

The  pudendal  hernia  has  a  sac  which  extends  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  labium  mains.  It  is  the  commonest  of  these  herniae  in 
women,  and  is  more  often  met  with  on  the  right  side  than  on  the 
left.  It  bulges  out  the  hinder  part  of  the  labium,  and  often  causes  a 
part  of  the  vagina  to  protrude.     It  has  been  mistaken  for  a  cyst. 

These  herniaj  of  the  pelvic  outlet  seldom  cause  much  trouble. 
They  are  usually  reducible.  They  may  become  irreducible,  especially 
when  the  bladder  occupies  the  sac,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances 
strangulation  has  occurred. 

Ti'oa.tnie>it. — -When  reducible,  these  ruptures  may  be  supported 
by  special  trusses  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  cases, 
or  by  pessaries  in  certain  of  the  hernite  in  women.  When  irreducible, 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  sac  would  usually  be  advisable  in 
properly  selected  cases. 
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XLIX.    DISEASES  OF  THE  EECTUM. 

Bv  CHARLES  B.  BALL,  M.D.,  F.R. C.S.I. , 
Rcr/ius  Professor  of  Surycry,   University  of  Dublin. 


Wounds  of  the  rectum  and  anus. — The  position  occupied 

hy  the  rectum  renders  a  wound  of  this  organ  a  somewhat  unusual 
accident,  as  compared  with  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  body. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  various  ways  in  wliich  such  injuries  may 
occur.    They  may  be  conveniently  clas.sified  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Puncture  of  rectum  by  pieces  of  bone,  pins,  or  other  hard 
substances  swallowed. 

(2)  Perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  bowel  by  foreign  bodies,  enema 
pipes,  or  other  substances  introduced  through  the  anus. 

(3)  Gunshot  and  other  penetrating  wounds  passing  secondarily 
thi'ough  the  rectum. 

(4)  Wounds  caused  secondaiily  to  fractui-e  of  the  pelvis. 

(5)  Laceration  of  anus  and  rectum  during  parturition. 

(6)  Wounds  made  by  the  surgeon  intentionally  in  many  opera- 
tions, or  accidentally,  as  in  the  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy. 

(1)  Injui'ies  *>.v  siilsslaiices  swallotvt'd. — Owing  to  the 
sudden  way  in  Avhich  the  rectal  pouch  narrows  at  the  anus,  substances 
which  have  thus  far  safely  made  the  tour  of  the  alimentary  tract  may 
become  arrested,  and  possibly  puncture  the  coats  of  the  bowel  and 
give  rise  to  abscess  and  fistula.  I  removed  the  prong  of  a  horn  hair- 
comb  which  was  transfixing  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  of  a  young 
man ;  fish  bones,  pins,  and  such  substances  are  not  infrequently 
found  in  a  like  condition.  They  give  rise  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  discomfort  and  pain  during  deftecation,  are  easily  recognised  by 
digital  examination,  and  readily  removed.    (See  page  740.) 

(2)  Binjuiics  foreigsi  bodies  iiiU'odiiced  thvoiigCi 
the  ciiius. — A  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  an 
enema  tube  has  been  forced  through  the  healthy  rectum,  and  tlie 
injection  discharged  either  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  into  the 
loose  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  bowel.  So  slight  is  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  rectum  a  little  way  from  the  anus  that  this  accident  has 
happened  while  the  patient  was  giving  himself  an  injection.  Where 
tlie  perforation  occurs  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  death  has  in  a 
number  of  cases  resulted  ;  and  where  the  areolar  spaces  of  the  pelvis 
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are  penetrated,  dift'use  suppuration,  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  is 
a  probable  result.  Similarly,  foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  forcibly 
thrust  tlirough  the  anus,  and  perforate  the  I'ectal  wall  above.  There 
was  some  time  ago,  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Bennett, 
in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  Dublin,  a  man  with  a  recto-urethriil 
fistula,  which  resulted  from  his  being  impaled  by  a  pitchfork.  While 
sliding  down  a  hayrick  one  prong  jjassed  through  the  anxis,  injuring 
the  prostatic  urethra,  while  the  otlier  passed  nj)  between  his  legs 
without  doing  any  injury. 

Manjr  similar  cases  are  recorded  of  persons  falling  ou  bodies 
which  penetrated  the  rectum,  as  the  leg  of  ;i  cliair,  stakes  in  the 
ground,  the  handle  of  tongs,  etc.  These  cases  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  serious  injuries  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  abdominal 
viscera  without  any  cutaneous  wound  existing  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  accurate  history,  considei'able  difficulty  miglit  be  found  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Birkett,*  in  which  a 
patient,  suffering  from  rectal  ulcer,  himself  passed  an  enema  syringe 
through  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  opening  up  the  loose  ai'eolar  tissue  of 
the  pelvis.  This  was  followed  by  emphyseiua  of  the  entire  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  as  this  .symptom  has  occurred  in  other 
cases,  such  as  the  ajiparently  trivial  operation  of  tapping  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum,  it  might  prove  useful  in  establishing  a  diagnosis 
in  obscure  cases. 

(3)  GuHshoJ  woiiiidS' — Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  has  pointed  outf 
that  bullet  wounds  of  the  pelvis,  even  when  passing  tlirougli  the  rectum, 
bladder,  and  peritoneum,  are  by  no  means  absolutely  fatal  injuries  ; 
and  he  makes  a  A^ery  forcible  contrast  between  these  and  perforating 
wounds  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Of  the  seven  cases  of  the  former  oc- 
curring witiiin  his  knowledge  at  Sedan,  all  recovered,  wliile  seven  of 
the  latter  all  proved  fatal.  Of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  rectum  during 
the  American  War,  Otis  i  collected  103  cases  with  a  fatality  of  42-7 
per  cent.  ;  in  34  of  these  the  bladder  also  was  wounded,  with  a 
mortality  of  41 '17  per  cent.  Dr.  Sims  attributes  the  more  favour- 
able i-esult  in  pelvic  injuries  to  the  fact  of  free  drainage.  When  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  perforated,  fluids  collect  in  the  pelvis,  become 
septic,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  result ;  but  where  a  man  is  shot  through 
the  pelvis,  efficient  drainage  is  more  likely  to  result. 

(4r)  Wojiiatis  «1mo  to  IVaeUsre  ol  the  pelvis.— Wounds 
associated  with  fracture  of  the  pelvis  are  usually  very  grave 
injuries,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on 
important  structures.  As  in  the  previous  case,  emj)hysema  may 
be  a  symptom,  and  also  bleeding  from  the  anus  may  indicate  the 
complication. 

(5)  (..aceratioiiis  diii-Gui^  pin'titriSioM.— During  parturition 
injury  to  the  rectum  frequently  occur.s,  the  recto-vaginal  septum 
being  torn  through  more  or  less,  in  addition  to  rupture  of  the 

*  Holmes's  "  System  of  Surgery,"  vol.  ii.  p.  IV).    Second  edition. 
fJJntiih  2Itdical  Journal,  February  IS,  1S'<2. 
Ashhurst,     Encyclopaedia  of  Sm-gery,"  vol.  ii.  j'.  199. 
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perinseum  ;  or  even  the  septum  may  give  way  without  tear  of  the 
perinseum,  the  child  being  born  through  the  anus.  The  fuller  details 
of  such  cases  and  the  tx-eatment  to  be  adopted  will  be  found  in 
obstetric  works. 

(6)  Operation  and  other  wounds.— Of  the  incised  wounds 
resulting  directly  from  operation  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

Accidental  wound  of  the  rectum  during  the  performance  of  litho- 
tomy does  not  generally  prove  troublesome,  owing  to  the  free  drainage 
from  the  wound.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  recto-urethral  fistulje  have 
been  established. 

Prognosis.— A  consideration  of  the  histories  of  rectal  injuries 
shows  that  where  the  wound  is  extensive,  and  consequently  drainage 
free,  the  prognosis  is  tolerably  good  ;  whereas,  punctured  wounds,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  free  drainage  are  not  found,  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  putrid  emphysema,  extravasation  of  iveces,  diffuse 
inflammation,  and  other  more  serious  septic  complications. 

Treatment. — I  feel  convinced  that  the  proper  treatment  to 
adopt  in  cases  of  ])unctured  wound  of  the  rectum  througii  the  anus, 
especially  if  low  down,  would  be  to  divide  the  sphincter  and  rectal 
wall  freely  up  to  the  point  of  puncture.  With  a  free  vent  thus 
permitted,  neither  faeces  nor  flatus  can  be  forced  into  the  areolar 
tissue  or  peritoneum,  and  thorough  drainage  is  established.  In 
other  respects,  woinids  of  the  rectum  present  no  peculiar  features 
for  treatment,  which,  of  course,  should  be  conducted  on  intelligent 
antiseptic  principles. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum. — Various  substances  may  reach 
the  lower  bowel  either  by  descending  from  other  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  or  by  being  introduced  through  the  anus,  while  occasionally 
concretions  form  in  the  bowel  itself,  generally,  however,  round  a 
foreign  body  as  a  nucleus  which  has  reached  the  rectum  by  one  of 
tlie  above  ways. 

The  size  of  those  bodies  which  make  the  tour  of  the  alimentary 
tract  before  reaching  the  rectum  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ileo-Ci»cal  valve ;  but  such  substances  as  plates  for 
ai'tificial  teeth,  nails,  pieces  of  glass  and  earthenware,  stones,  pins, 
needles,  etc.,  have  thus  found  entrance  to  the  lower  bowel,  where 
they  may  lodge  in  the  pouch  just  above  the  sphincter. 

Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  rectum  through  the  anus  may 
be  the  result  of  accident.  More  frequently,  however,  they  have  been 
introduced  from  some  perverted  sexual  impulse,  and  have  slipped  out 
of  reach. 

It  is  astonishing  the  variety  and  sometimes  large  size  of  articles 
that  have  been  found  in  the  lower  bowel.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
useless  to  recount  them  all,  but  the  following  are  a  few  of  those 
collected  by  Poulet  :  *  pieces  of  wood,  snails,  glass  bottles,  crockery, 
stones,  tin-covers,  preserve  jars,  pieces  of  soap,  fork,  handle  of 
shovel,  pepper-box,  pig's  tail,  upholsterer's  nails,  ale  glass,  bottle  of 

*  "Foreign  Bodies  in  Surgery,"  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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iinishrooms,  etc.  TJie  lengtli  of  some  of  the  foi'eign  bodies  found  here 
is  considerable.  Velpeau  *  removed  an  eau-de-cologne  bottle  over 
eleven  inclies  long ;  while  Laure  f  records  a  case  in  which  a  wooden 
club  was  withdrawn  fi-om  the  rectum  of  a  man  aged  sixty  years, 
which  measured  twelve  and  a  half  inches  ;  the  upper  end  caused 
a  projection  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  the  patient  recovered. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  sucli  an  article  could  be  introduced 
so  far  witliout  producing  fatal  niiscliief. 

Ti'catiBieiit. — The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  rectum 
may  tax  considerably  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon.  If  the  body  lie 
large  and  friable,  great  care  must  be  e.xercised.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  well  to  dilate  the  anus  very  thoroughly,  when  possibly  the 
substance  may  be  expelled  naturall}^ ;  if  not,  its  removal  must  Vje 
attempted  by  tlie  aid  of  forceps,  etc. 

If  the  foreign  body  1)6  a  bottle,  and  the  neck  presents,  a  strong 
forceps  may  be  passed  through  the  neck,  widely  divaricated,  and  used 
as  a  means  of  traction.  If,  however,  as  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case, 
tlie  l)ottom  of  the  bottle  presents,  gretxter  dithculty  will  be  experienced. 
Possibly  a  loop  of  wire  niay  be  slip[)ed  up  until  tlie  neck  of  the  V>ottle 
is  readied,  and  tlius  traction  made. 

Where  foreign  bodies  have  passed  up  so  far  that  they  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  reached  through  the  anus,  the  records  of  surgery  sliow 
that  a  successful  result  has  on  several  occasions  been  obtained  by 
lajtarotomy,  opening  of  the  colon,  and  removal  of  tlie  oliject. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Di'voloimaoiil. — In  ortler  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
method  of  production  of  tlie  v  arious  forms  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  briefly  to  refer  to  the  development 
of  the  intestinal  tract;  it  will,  however,  be  possible  here  only  to  refer 
to  the  more  important  facts. 

The  mesenteron  or  central  |iortioii  of  the  alimentary  tract  is 
formed  from  tlie  liypoblast,  and  consists,  in  the  lirst  instance,  of 
a  simiile  tulie  whicli  ends  at  tlie  anterior  extremity  of  the  embryo  in 
a  blind  sac,  while  at  the  postei'ior  extremity  a  similar  cul-de-sac  is 
formed,  communicating  with  the  neural  canal  by  a  minute  opening 
(the  neurenteiic  canal).  This  tube  of  hypoblast  represents  only 
what  is  to  constitute  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
the  other  coats  of  the  intestine  being  subsequently  formed  liy  this 
h3'poblastic  portion  becoming  enveloped  in  a  layer  of  mesoblast, 
whicli  differentiates  into  two  portions,  the  outer  forming  the  peri- 
toneal covering,  while  the  inner  develops  into  the  muscular  and 
C02inective  tissue  elements  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

An  invagination  of  epiblast  at  the  posterior  extremity,  called 
the  proctodeum,  forms  the  anal  and  genito-urinary  orifice,  and  com- 
municates with  the  mesenteron  at  the  end  of  tlie  fifth  week.  It 
will  lie  necessary  to  study  this  proctoda?um  a  little  more  in  detail. 
If  a  human  eiiiliryo  aliout  the  sixth  week  be  examined,  it  will 

^Irc/i.  (.sill,  ill-  Mill.,  4tli  ft'rie.  tome  xxi. 
t  diizvttr  MiiJicule  ile  Li/ini,  1S(JS. 
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be  found  that  innncdiately  in  front  of  the  coccygeal  eminence,  which 
at  that  period  of  development  is  relatively  very  prominent,  a  slight 
elevation  witli  a  median  furrow  is  to  be  seen  ;  from  this  eventually 


Fig.  827.— Congenital  Malformation— absence 
of  proctodigum,  rectum  terminating  in  a 
cnl-de-sac  at  lower  outlet  of  pelvis. 


Fig.  828. — Congenital  Malformation — absence 
of  proctodEeum.  lower  portion  of  rectum 
bowel  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac  above 
tlie  bladder. 


will  be  develojDed  the  permanent  anus  and  generative  organs,  but  as 
yet  they  are  not  differentiated.  At  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week 
the  anus  will  be  separated  from  this  cloacal  opening,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  perinieal  septum  will  have  been  formed  ;  and  in  an 
embryo  of  about  ten  weeks,  when  the  genital  organs  will  have  been 
so  far  developed  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  sex,  the  anus  also 
will  have  been  fully  formed  and  separated  by  a  distinct  septum  from 
the  structures  of  the  antei'ior  perinteum. 


Fig.  S29. — Congenital  Malformation— mem- 
branous occlusion  of  rectum  ;  failure  of 
communication  between  proctodfeum  and 
mesenteroii . 


Fig.  830.— Congenital  Malformation— proeto- 
dieuin  opening  into  vagina  instead  of 
mesenteroii. 


Vai-icties  of  iiiaJfoi-matiOM.— The  explanation  of  the  very 
various  forms  of  congenital  malformation  is  to  be  found  in  errors  in 
this  developmental  ])rocess,  and  may  be  conveniently  classified  into 
(1)  errors  of  development  of  the  proctodeum,  (2)  failure  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  perinaml  septum,  (3)  persistence  of  the  post-anal  gut  or 
neurenteric  canal. 
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(1)  The  ]>roctodn?um  may  l)e  absent,  tlie  rectum  terminating  low 
down,  as  in  Fig.  827,  or  being  itself  undeveloped  in  its  lower  portion, 
terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis  at  a  variable 
distance  from  the  normal  position  (Fig.  828). 


rig.  831. — Congenital  Malformation— rectum      Fig.  S3'2. — Congenital  Malfnnnation— rectum 
ending  in  bladuer  (^atresia  am  ve.sicaiis).  emUii.g  in  urethra  (atresia  ani  uretliralis). 

In  other  cases  the  proctodieum  is  normally  formed,  but  fails  to 
effect  a  communication  with  the  rectum.  When  this  is  tlie  case,  the 
separation  between  the  two  tubes  is  usually  merely  merabranous 
(Fig.  829),  while  more  rarely  they  are  further  separated  from  one 
another,  and  connected  by  a  muscular  cord. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  the  two  constituent  portions  of  the 
rectum  abutting  one  against  the  other,  they  may  for  a  sliort  distance 
pass  parallel  to  one  another,  the  anal  portiou  usually  passing  in 


Fig.  S33.— Congenital  .Malformation— the  rec-      Fig.  S34.— Congenital  MaUormatiou— rectum 
tuni  ending  in  a  narrow  channel  o)ieniiig  ending  in  the  vagina  (atresia  ani  vaginalis), 

beneath  the  lu-ejiuce.  (Cruveilliier.) 

front  ;  indeed,  the  latter  has  been  known  to  open  into  the  vagina, 
while  the  upper  portion  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  (Fig.  830). 

(2)  Failure  in  the  continuity  of  perinreal  septum,  the  rectum 
opening  at  some  portion  of  the  geuito-urinary  system. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  proctodajum  is  absent,  and 
the  i-ectum  may   be  found  opening  into  (a)  the  bladder,   (b)  the 
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urethra,  (c)  imder  the  prepuce,  and  (d)  the  vagina  (Fiffs.  831,  832, 
833,  834). 

Tlie  converse  of  these  cases  has  also  been  noticed,  but  is 
extremely  rare — i.e.  where  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  vagina  open  into 
an  otherwise  normally-formed  rectum. 

(3)  Persistence  of  post-anal  gut  or  neurenteric  canal. 

These  cases  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  have  not  as  yet  been 


Fig.  835.— Case  of  Imperforate  Anus — the  intestine  opens  at  the  left  side  of  a  spina  bifida; 
persistence  of  neurenteric  canal. 

thorouglily  studied  ;  but,  apparently,  the  cases  where  the  lectum 
opens  through  an  aperture  in  the  sacrum,  or  where,  as  happened  in 
a  case  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  an  anus  discharging  meconium 
was  found  in  connection  with  a  spina  bifida  in  the  lumbar  region 
(Fig.  835),  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  persistence  of  the 
)ieurenteric  canal,  while  the  isolated  cases  of  true  diverticulum  of 
the  rectum  apparently  indicate  that  occasionally  the  post-anal  gut  is 
not  obliterated. 

Syisiptoiiis. — The  symptoms  of  congenital  malformation  ob- 
viously vary  with  the  varieties  above  mentioned.    Where  no  exit  is 
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provided  for  meconium,  symptoms  of  olistruction  soon  develop,  wliile 
in  some  cases  of  vulvar  and  vaginal  anus  but  little  inconvenience  is 
experienced.  Where  the  rectum  opens  into  the  bladder  or  urethra 
the  relief  is  insufficient,  and  grave  symptoms  sooner  or  later  develop. 

TreaJisaesst. — When  an  infant  does  not  def:ecate,  when  the  ab- 
domen becomes  distended  and  vomiting  sets  in,  an  examination  will 
frequently  demonsti'ate  one  of  the  above  abnormalities,  and  if  ob- 
struction is  complete,  immediate  operation  is  essential  to  save  life. 
Where  the  rectum  is  either  seen  or  felt  to  bulge  into  the  perinteum, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  incise  the  bowel  in  the  normal  situation  of 
the  anus,  and  cai-efully  stitch  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  skin  wound, 
thus  forming  a  permanent  ojDening.  Where,  however,  no  trace  of  a 
distended  bowel  can  be  felt  in  the  perina^um,  extreme  difficulty  may 
be  experienced.  If  the  pelvis  be  well  formed,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  reach  the  bowel  by  careful  incision  through  the  perinteum, 
continuing  the  incision  backwards  to  the  hollow  of  tlie  sacrum,  or 
even  excising  the  coccyx,  in  order  to  obtain  room.  If,  however,  this 
incision  fails,  laparo-colotomy  is  the  only  resource.  This  operation 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  resorted  to  if  the  pelvis  is  deformed, 
with  the  lower  outlet  much  narrowed,  as  in  such  cases  the  rectum 
does  not  probably  come  low  enough  down  into  the  pelvis  to  be 
reached  by  perinjeal  incision.  Laparo-colotomy  is  also  indicated  when 
the  rectum  opens  into  the  bladder  or  urethra.  A  vaginal  anus,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  free,  may  be  left  until  the  child  grows  strong,  when  the 
vaginal  anus  may  be  transplanted  into  its  normal  position,  and  the 
vaginal  wound  sutured  up. 

Proctitis.  Inflammation  of  the  rectum. — Proctitis  is  not 
a  common  affection  in  the  British  Isles.  It  may,  however,  result 
from  injury,  or  appear  as  a  sjDecific  inflammation — i.e.  catarrhal, 
dysenteric,  and  gonorrhceal. 

Of  catari'hal  proctitis  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be 
recognised. 

Aciste  caejsi'j'Sjal  proctitis  presents  many  .symptoms  in 
common  with  dysentery,  and  the  difference  is  rather  one  of  degree 
than  kind.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  the  term  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  ijiflammatory  process  is  limited  to  the  rectum,  and  in 
which  the  abdominal  pain  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  typical 
dysentery  are  absent.  As  such  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  cases, 
especially  in  children. 

The  syinptoiiis  are  great  tenesmus  ;  with  the  fi'equent  passage  of 
small  quantities  of  bloody  mucus,  at  first  mixed  with  fieces,  and  then 
alone  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  vesical  irritation,  and  general  sense 
of  heat  and  weight  about  the  pelvis,  resulting  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue  ;  oedema  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bi'ane  is  not  uncommon,  and  frequently,  in  consequence,  a  partial 
prolapse  takes  place. 

f'iir«iia<'  catat'yIiaS  proctitis. — Where  acute  catarrhal  proc- 
titis has  merged  into  the  chronic  form,  the  si/mploiiis  become  some- 
what modified  ;  the  acute  pain  and  tenesmus  give  place  rather  to  a 
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sense  of  weight  and  fulness  than  actual  pain.  The  discharge  also 
becomes  altered ;  instead  of  consisting  of  a  tolerably  intimate  mixture 
of  blood  and  mucus,  as  is  found  in  the  acute  form,  it  becomes  more 
purulent,  and  if  blood  is  present  it  exists  as  streaks  in  the  pus, 
which  have  evidently  arisen  from  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane rather  than  from  a  general  oozing  from  the  inflamed  surface. 
On  inspection  the  mucous  membrane  appears  more  thickened  and 
indurated,  but  the  osdema  is  less.  Ulceration  of  the  surface  is  also 
more  frequent  in  the  chronic  form. 

Dysenteric  proctitis. —  Of  the  specific  inflammations,  dysen- 
tery is  much  the  most  important,  and  although  not  always  confined 
to  the  I'ectum,  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  more  or  less 
affected  in  all  cases,  and  sometimes  the  typical  lesions  are  only  to  be 
found  here.  But  few  opportunities  offer  themselves  to  civil  surgeons 
in  Great  Britain  of  investigating  this  disease  during  its  acute  stages  ; 
but  amongst  Anglo-Indians  and  others  who  have  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  tropical  climates,  the  chronic  form  and  some  of  the  important 
sequela?  are  not  infrequently  met  with. 

For  a  full  account  of  dysentery  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
systematic  treatises  on  medicine,  as  a  detailed  investigation  of  this 
subject  would  be  quite  beyond  the  intention  of  the  present  Article. 

Cioaiorrhfleal  proctitis. — As  a  i-esult  of  gonorrhoea  the  rectum 
occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  acute  purulent  inflammation.  In 
women  this  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  escaj^ing  from 
the  vagina  and  trickling  over  the  anus,  the  liability  to  secondary 
infection  being  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  prolapse  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  piles,  fissure,  or  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  from 
any  cause.  In  men,  and  in  women  in  whom  the  anus  is  normal,  the 
disease  probably  only  originates  as  a  result  of  the  direct  introduction 
of  virus  within  the  sphincter. 

Gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the  rectum  is  decidedly  uncommon. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  severe  purulent  discharge,  with  much  pain 
and  throbbing.  On  microscopic  examination  the  pus  may  reveal  the 
presence  of  gonococci. 

TreatHaemt  of  proctitis.— In  dealing  with  acute  proctitis  the 
first  essential  is  to  evacuate  the  canal,  and  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  administration  of  purgatives,  not  by  enemas,  owing  to  the  pain 
that  the  latter  occasion  and  the  danger  of  spreading  infection  up  the 
intestine.  Some  saline  will  usually  prove  most  suitable,  preferably 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  some  form,  such  as  the 
more  potent  mineral  waters ;  or  the  effervescent  sulphate  of  soda  will 
be  found  an  easily  taken  and  satisfactory  aperient.  Such  powerful 
drugs  as  gamboge,  jalap,  etc.,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Where  it 
can  be  taken  without  much  nausea,  castor  oil  will  fulfil  every 
requirement.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  essential,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  a  hot  hip-bath  will  give  relief.  The  diet  should  be  carefully 
regulated.  All  food  leaving  a  copious  fsecal  residue  is  to  be  avoided ; 
and  during  the  acute  stage  the  patient  should  be  restricted  to  milk, 
strong  meat-soups,  and  eggs.    If  there  is  much  tenesmus,  injection  of 
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two  ounces  of  mucilage  of  starcli  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  used,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  not  to  use  opium  or 
morphia  to  any  gi-eat  extent,  as,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  produce 
constipation,  the  disease  may  be  aggravated.  A  suppository,  consist- 
ing of  5  grains  of  iodoform,  with  i-grain  extract  of  belladonna,  made 
up  with  oil  of  theobroma,  will  be  found  useful.  In  dysentery,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses  is 
indicated  ;  and,  where  there  is  much  exhaustion,  the  free  use  of 
stimidants. 

Where  inflammation  of  the  rectuni  has  become  c/ironic,  astrin- 
gents must  be  employed.  Nitrate  of  silver,  5  grains  to  2  ounces  of 
water,  may  be  introduced  into  the  bowel,  followed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  a  large  enema  of  warm  water  to  wash  out  the  rectum  ;  or  liquor 
bismuthi  with  glycerine  of  starch,  in  the  proportion  of  2  drachms 
of  the  former  to  2  ounces  of  the  latter,  will  sometimes  check  the 
discharge  of  pus  ;  and  where  the  discharge  is  foetid,  the  following 
foiinula  may  be  tried  : 

R  Liquor,  cai'bonis  detergens      .       .       .       .       5  ij 
Tr.  kramori<B  ......       5  iv 

Mucilag.  amyli  ad  5  iv 

An  ounce  to  bu  injected  night  and  morning. 

For  the  seqiieke  of  proctit  is  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections 
on  Periproctitis,  Ulcer,  and  Stricture. 

Periproctitis. — Periproctitis,  or  inflammation  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  lower  bowel,  may  appear  as  a  diffuse  or  localised 
septic  process. 

OiUiiise  9>oraB>i-<iM-titi)i«  is  a  very  serious  disease,  and  a  not 
infrequent  cause  of  tleatli  after  the  more  severe  rectal  operations 
and  other  traumatism.  It  in  all  respects  resembles  the  septic  poison- 
ing following  parturition,  known  as  parametritis  and  puerperal  fever, 
producing  widespread  inflammation  of  the  lymph  paths  of  the  pelvis, 
and  frequently  peritonitis. 

The  onset  of  a  case  of  difliise  periproctitis  is  marked  by  high 
fever,  possibly  rigoi's  and  sweating  coming  on  after  an  incubation 
period  of  a  few  days  ;  vomiting,  meteorism,  painful  micturition,  and 
great  abdominal  pain  will  indicate  the  involvement  of  the  peritoneum. 

As  far  as  t7-eatment  is  concerned,  we  can  do  but  little  in  the  more 
severe  forms  of  infection.  Where  matter  forms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rectum,  free  incision,  followed  by  irrigation  with  soiue 
antiseptic  solution,  and  free  drainage,  should  at  once  be  adopted. 
Where  the  peritoneum  has  become  implicated,  opium  in  full  doses  i.s 
indicated,  with  the  double  object  of  relieving  pain  and  lessening- 
peristaltic  action. 

The  prophylactic  treatrneiit,  however,  holds  out  to  us  better  hopes 
of  success.  Improved  methods  of  wound  treatment  have  largely 
diminished  the  number  of  cases  in  whicli  se])tic  periproctitis  follows 
even  such  severe  operations  as  excision  of  the  rectum  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately cases  are  still  to  be  met  with,  the  difficulties  of  obtaininrr  a 
y*  -2 
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complete  asepsis  being  obviously  so  much  greater  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Oangrenoiis  periproctitis  is  a  rare  form  of  inflammation,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  amount  of  necrosis  of  tissue.  The  cases 
resemble,  in  extent  of  sloughing,  what  is  seen  in  extravasation  of 
urine,  except  that  in  the  latter  it  is  about  the  anterior  perin;Bum 
and  scrotum,  etc.,  that  the  sloughing  chiefly  takes  place.  Prompt 
treatment  by  incision  is  indicated,  with  the  most  liberal  support 
of  the  patient's  strength. 

liOcalise<l  s>erii>roctitis.  Iftectal  abscess. — Inflammation, 
ending  in  abscess,  may  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  anal  canal,  in  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum  itself,  or  in  the  superior 
pelvi-rectal  space.  Of  these,  however,  the  ischio-rectal  abscess  is 
vastly  the  most  iuiportant. 

A  large  proportion  of  ischio-rectal  abscesses  owe  their  origin  to  a 
perforation  of  the  rectum,  the  result  of  ti'aumatism  or  iilcei'ation  ; 
while  in  other  cases  they  arise  from  septic  infection  from  one  of  the 
little  cracks  about  the  anus,  in  the  same  waA^  that  we  see  mammary 
abscess  follow  chapped  nipples. 

Symptoms. — The  formation  of  acute  ischio-rectal  abscess  is 
attended,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  some  fever,  and  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local 
disease.  The  pain  is  severe,  and  is  increased  by  defsecation  ;  there 
is  frequently  irritability  of  the  bladder ;  strangury,  or  retention  of 
urine  being  a  not  imcommon  symptom.  Its  situation  is  most  fre- 
quently on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  anus,  and  it  presents  itself  as  a 
prominent,  tense,  red,  and  shining  swelling,  in  which  fluctuation  is 
distinctly  to  be  felt. 

Treatmeoit. — The  moment  that  fluctuation  is  detected  the  pus 
should  be  evacuated  by  incision.  It  is  best  to  give  an  ana;stlietic, 
and  thoroughly  wash  out  and  curette  the  cavity,  till  it  sub- 
sequently with  boric  acid,  and  apply  an  antiseptic  pad.  In  this  wa}', 
if  taken  early,  it  is  usually  possible  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a 
nstula.  Chronic  ischio-rectal  abscess  is  generally  the  result  of 
tubercle,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  cold  abscess  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Rectal  fistula.  Varieties.— By  this  term  is  meant  a  sup- 
purating tract  left  after  an  abscess.  It  is  called  complete  when  there 
is  an  oriflce  on  the  cutaneous,  and  also  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
incomplete  when  only  one  oriflce  exists.  The  latter  is  more  titly 
designated  sinus — internal  rectal  sinus  (blind  internal  fistula)  when 
the  single  opening  is  mucuus,  and  external  rectal  sinus  {blind 
external  fistula)  when  the  opening  is  cutaneous. 

Complete  rectal  tistiiia. — The  ordinary  form  of  complete 
rectal  fistula  is  the  result  of  abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  either 
primary,  or  secondary  to  changes  in  the  rectal  wall,  and  the  position 
occupied  by  the  internal  opening  is  tolerably  constant,  being  situated 
between  the  two  sphincters.  The  external  opefiing  is  subject  to 
more  variety,  but  is  generally  within  one  inch  from  the  anal  verge. 
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though  occasionally  at  a  considerably  greater  distance,  as  in  the 
groin  or  thigh.  The  position  of  the  intei'nal  opening  in  this  variety 
is  a  subject  of  very  considerable  importance,  as,  imless  acquainted 
with  its  usual  situation,  the  surgeon  may  fail  to  find  it ;  the  reason 
for  this  being,  that  in  most  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel 
has  been  separated  from  the  muscular  wall  for  a  variable  height 
above  the  orifice,  so  that  the  opening  is  not  really  at  the  highest 
point  to  which  suppuration  has  extended,  as  one  might  be  led  to 
expect,  but  close  to  the  muco-cutaneous  junction.  Multiple  external 
openings  are  common,  but  the  internal  opening  is  usually  single. 
When  the  internal  and  external  openings  are  on  opposite  sides,  the 
case  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^'horse-shoe  fistula." 

Abscess  of  the  superior  pelvi-rectal  space  may  give  rise  to  a 
fistula  altogether  above  the  pelvic  diaphragm  ;  while  the  mai-ginal 
abscess  may  form  a  little  fistula,  that  is  surgically  unimportant. 

Symptoms  of  fistula. — The  symptoms  of  which  fistulous  patients 
complain  vary  according  as  to  whether  there  is  active  suppuration 
going  on  or  not.  The  abscess  from  which  the  fistula  originates  is,  if 
acute,  extremely  painful  :  though  sometimes,  as  before  noticed,  a 
cold  or  chronic  abscess  may  occur  in  this  locality,  in  which  case 
the  initial  pain  is  slight,  and  the  first  symptoms  noticed  by  the  patient 
are  discharge  or  involuntary  escape  of  flatus,  and,  more  rarely,  a 
small  quantity  of  ffeces.  With  a  fistula  fully  established,  little  pain 
is  experienced,  but  considerable  annoyance  is  occasioned  l)y  the 
soiling  of  the  linen  with  discharge,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
by  an  unpleasant  odour.  Tliere  is  generally  some  tenesmus,  and 
the  fjeces  may  be  stained  with  blood,  etc.,  except  when  the  case  is 
o]ie  of  external  rectal  sinus. 

A  person  suffering  from  fistula  is  always  liable  to  attacks  of 
secondary  suppuration,  due  to  blocking  of  the  tract  by  small  particles 
of  fffices  or  exuberant  growth  of  the  granulations.  This,  of  course, 
is  attended  with  pain,  until  a  new  opening  forms  or  is  made  by  the 
surgeon,  or  until,  as  sometimes  liappens,  the  passage  of  the  original 
fistulous  tract  becomes  re-established. 

Examination  of  fistula. — In  order  to  examine  a  patient  suffering 
from  fistula,  a  probe  should  be  gently  passed  through  the  external 
opening,  and  subsecpiently  a  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  If 
the  end  of  the  probe  is  felt  free  in  the  I'ectum  the  diagnosis  is 
complete ;  if  the  probe  passes  up  beside  the  rectum  for  a  long 
distaiice,  a  considerable  thickness  of  tissue  intervening  between  the 
probe  and  the  finger,  the  fistula  has  probably  originated  in  the 
superior  pelvi-rectal  space  ;  if  the  probe  passes  through  tlie  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowel,  the  mucous  membrane  alone  intervening  between 
the  probe  and  finger,  an  internal  opening  in  all  probability  exists. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  find  this  with  the  probe,  milk  or  other  coloured 
fluid  shoidd  be  injected  into  the  fistula,  and  if  it  is  complete  the  fluid 
may  be  seen,  by  means  of  a  speculum,  escaping  into  the  rectun). 

Treatincut  <f  fistula. — Notldng  short  of  the  division  of  the 
intervening  tissue  between  the  fistula  and  the  rectum  should  be 
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countenanced,  as  by  this  means  alone  can  a  cure  be  effected. 
This  may  be  done  by  passing  a  prolDC-pointed  bistoury  through  the 
tistuhi,  and  with  a  linger  in  the  rectum  the  intervening  tissues  can 
be  safely  divided,  or  a  probe-pointed  director  can  be  passed  through 
the  fistula,  and  hooked  out  at  the  anus,  and  the  overlying  structures 
divided  on  it;  if  more  than  one  external  opening  exists,  the  sinuses 


leading  thereto  should  be  slit  up  ;  the  sharp  spoon  should  now  be 
freely  used,  and  all  trace  of  granulation  tissue  removed  from  the 
entire  ramifications  of  the  fistula ;  after  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  surface,  deep  sutures  may  be  passed,  so  as  entirely  to  close  the 
wound,  and  an  antiseptic  ])ad  applied.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
cure  a  case  of  fistula  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  whereas  the  old  way  of 
plugging  the  wound,  and  letting  it  heal  from  the  bottom,  took  a  very 
long  time,  and  was  frequently  followed  by  incontinence  of  faces  ; 
even  in  cases  of  tuberculous  fistulre  where  ])hthisis  co-exists,  if  the 
sharp  spoon  is  liberally  used  a  cure  may  be  obtained.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  external  and  internal  rectal  sinus  also,  free  clearing  out  of 
the  granulation  tissue,  followed  by  antiseptic  dressing,  is  indicated. 

Where  a  cutting  opei'ation  is  persistently  refused  by  the  patient, 
an  indiarubber  ligature,  passed  through  the  fistula,  out  at  the  anus, 
and  tied  tightly,  will  efi'ect  a  cure ;  but  the  course  is  slow  and  result 
uncertain,  as  compared  with  the  moi'e  definite  method  above- 
mentioned.    The  pain  of  the  ligature  is  also  much  more  sevei'e. 

Ulceration  of  the  rectum.  Congestive  iilrer — A  dilated 
and  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum  is  of  common 
occurrence,  hence  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  a  congestive 
ulcer,  similar  to  a  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg,  may  readily  follow  any 
slight  injury,  or  originate  spontaneously  ;  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  hajmorrhoidal  ulcer  is  uncommon.  It  is  characterised  by 
marked  chronicity,  elevated  irregular  edges,  and  a  tendency  to  bleed. 
Its  situation  is  usually  well  within  the  external  sphincter,  and  con- 
fined to  the  mucous  membrane  ;  it  does  not  implicate  the  anal  vei-ge. 
The  amount  of  pain  that  the  patient  sufters  is  slight,  in  this  respect 
contrasting  markedly  with  the  irritable  ulcer  or  fissure. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  ulceration  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  necessary,  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  prescribe  it  in  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  regular,  preferably  by  some  of  the  saline  mineral  waters  given 
in  suflicient  quantity  to  ensure  one  soft  motion  daily.  At  the  same 
time  the  diet  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  faeces  may  be  as 
unirritating  as  possible  ]  indeed,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  may  some- 
times be  advantageous.  For  local  treatment  an  injection  of  liq. 
bismuthi,  5ss ;  liq.  morj^hise,  min.  xv ;  mucilag.  amyli  ad  3ij,  night 


Fig.  836. — AUinghaiii's  Screw  Ointment  Introducer. 
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and  morning,  will  l,;e  found  of  service ;  or,  where  a  more  powerful 
astringent  appears  indicated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water, 
2  or  3  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  lie  tried.  In  other  cases  the 
intioduction  of  boric  acid  ointment,  by  means  of  Allingham's 
instrument  (Fig.  836),  will  answer  better. 

F«>SJit'siismi'  BiBeer. — A  form  of  ulceration  originating  in  the 
solitary  follicles  is  occasionally  met  wibli  (Fig.  837);  it  appears  to 
be  connected  with  the  superficial  ulcerations  found  in  chronic 
dysentery.  When  occurring  low  down  it  may  lie  diagnosed  by  the 
speculum  or  digital  examination  ;  the  indications  for  treatment  are 
the  same  as  in  the  hpemorrhoidal  variety. 

TssSpc'i'csalwat^  milees', — Intestinal  tuberculosis  and  ulceration 
may  be  either  a  primary  disease,  or  it  may  be  secoudai-y  to  similar 
changes  in  the  lungs.  In  the  tirst  instance  tlie  cause  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  direct  inoculation  Ijy  the 
ingestion  of  Ijacilli  in  the  food  ;  and  in 
the  second  the  sputum  which  the  patient 
swallows,  as  pointed  out  by  Klebs,  is  the 
probable  source  of  infection.  When  im- 
plicating the  rectum,  tul)erculous  ulcera- 
tion may,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  be 
recognised  by  the  following  characters  : — 

Symptoms. — The  edges  of  the  sore  are 
much  undermined  and  ragged,  and  there 
is  considerable  infiltration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  immediate  neighboua- 
hood.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite 
line  between  the  limited  tuberculous  rilcers 
met  with  in  this  region  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  tissue  which  has 
been  described  as  lupoid  ulcer  (Fig.  838). 
Tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestine  mani- 
fest a  strong  tendency  to  ]ierforate  the 
bowel  ;  hence  it  is  that  fistula  is  such  a 
common  result  as  a  sequela  to  this  disease 
when  situated  in  the  lower  ])ortions  of 
the  rectum. 

Treatment. — When  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion is  diagnosed  before  a  fistula  has 
formed,  a  thorough  scraping  with  a  sharp 
curette,  folloAved  by  a  liberal  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  will  frequently  eflect  a  cure ; 
and  even  where  a  tuberculous  fistula  has 
formed,  if  all  sinuses  are  slit  up  and  thoroughly  curetted,  a  good 
result  may  be  obtained.  In  cases  of  so-called  lupoid  or  rodent  ulcer 
of  the  rectum,  excision  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Syphilis  and  dysentery  are  both  the  cause  of  extensive  ulceration 
of  the  bowel,  and  indications  of  these  systemic  diseases  should  be 
sought  for  in  every  citse  of  extonsi\  e  rectal  ulceration. 


Fig.  S3T.  — Fullicnl.-ii-  Ulcoratiiin 
of Kectum.  (Musfuui,  Kiiyal 
OoUfge  of  Sur'^L'Oiis,  Ire- 
land.) 
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Irritable  nicer  or  fissure  of  the  anus. — In  the  whole  range 

of  surgery  there  are  but  few  diseases  vvhich,  while  of  very  limited 
extent,  produce  such  extreme  misery  to  the  patient,  and  none  in 
which  surgical  treatment  is  attended  Avith  more  certain  success  than 
in  the  affection  under  consideration.    The  subjective  phenomena  of 


Fig.  838.— Lupoid  Ulceration  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 


irritable  anal  ulcer  present  a  train  of  symptoms  which  are  eminently 
characteristic,  and  alone  are  frequently  sufficient  for  diagnosis. 

SyB«aj>t©iiMs. — TJie  pain  is  paroxysmal  and  always  associated  with 
the  act  of  defsecation.  During  the  actual  passage  of  the  motion,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  usually  severe,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  comes  on 
with  great  intensity  ;  it  is  a  dull,  gnawing,  and  extremely  distressing 
sensation,  situated  immediately  within  the  anus,  and  not  infrequently 
associated  with  some  of  the  reflected  pains  before  alluded  to.  It  lasts 
often  for  many  hours,  completely  incapacitating  the  sufferer  from 
following  his  occupation,  and  necessitating  the  recumbent  position 
while  it  lasts.  In  then  subsides  or  entirely  disappears,  to  be,  however, 
reproduced  in  all  its  intensity  when  next  the  bowels  move.  The  act  of 
defiecatioti  is  therefore  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  evacuation  does  take  place  the  pain  is  greatly 
increased. 

Upon  making  an  examination,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  our 
notice  is  a  small  "  sentinel "  pile.  On  passing  the  finger  round  the 
anus  one  part  of  the  circumference  is  found  to  be  tender,  and  any 
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attempt  to  introchice  tlie  ting-er  gives  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  is 
violently  resisted.  U]ion  separating  tLe  anal  folds  the  lower  termi- 
nation of  the  fissure  can  generally  lie  seen,  the  surface  being  red  or 
grey,  and  the  edges  somewhat  indurated.  The  ulcer  is  usiially  some- 
what triangular,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  sentinel  pile. 

Cause.— Until  quite  recently  it  was  taught  that  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  events  occurs  as  tending  to  produce  the  fully 
formed  irritable  ulcer.  During  the  passage  of  a  costive  and  lai-ge 
motion  a  rent  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  is  made  ;  or  an  excoriation, 
the  result  of  syphilis,  dirt,  etc.,  exposes  one  of  the  delicate  nervous 
twigs.  As  a  result  of  the  constant  motion  and  distension,  and  by 
the  lodgment  of  particles  of  fieces  in  the  I'ent,  continued  irritation 


Fig.  S39.--Tlie  illustralion  (takeu  from  a  drawing  kimlly  made  for  me  by  my  resident  pupil, 
jVIr.  Keiinan,  from  a  specimen  accidentally  found  in  tlie  p::i<l-miirteni  room)  well  indi- 
cates tlie  points  to  wliicli  I  de.sire  to  call  attention.  Tlie  rectum  and  anus  were  removed 
from  the  body  and  opened  by  a  vertical  anterior  incision.  Wlicie  the  contracted  anal  canal 
joins  the  rectum  the  wdiiti'  line  desi'i-ibed  by  Hilton  is  to  be  seen,  ami  at  this  level  four  of 
the  anal  valves  (a),  with  the  iKjiiches  behind  them,  are  distinctly  observable.  In  this 
specimen  tliey  are  much  more  jirononneed  than  usual,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  understood 
how  liable  they  are  to  be  caught  and  torn  dining  defa'Cation.  At  o  is  to  be  seen  the 
"sentinel  pile,"  and  at  E  the  lissr.iv  which  had  cicatrised.  This  so-called  pile  is  here 
obviously  one  of  the  posterior  anal  valves  whirh  was  torn  down  and  has  become  thickened 
and  (edematous 
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is  set  up,  whicb,  in  tu)-n,  occasions  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  The 
spasm  once  started,  the  in-itation  is  increased,  and  so  a  vicious  circle 
is  established,  and  the  result  is  that  the  ulcer  is  never  allowed  to 
heal. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
the  vast  majority,  if  not  of  all,  painful  fissures  is  as  follows  : — During 
the  passage  of  a  motion  one  of  the  little  anal  valves  is  caught  by  some 
projection  in  the  fxcsi]  mass  and  its  lateral  attachments  are  torn;  at 
each  subsequent  motion  the  little  sore  thus  made  is  reopened  and 
possibly  extended,  the  repeated  interference  with  the  attempts  at 
healing  ends  in  the  production  of  an  ulcer,  and  the  torn-down  valve 
becomes  swollen  and  oedematous,  constituting  tiie  so-called  pile,  or 
"  sentinel  pile  "  of  the  fissure  (Fig.  83D).  Most  of  us  have  experi- 
enced the  little  bits  of  skin  torn  down  at  the  sides  of  the  finger-nails, 
popularly  called  "  torments,"  and  how  painful  they  are  when  di-aggeil 
upon.  Now  the  torn-down  anal  valve  resembles  closely  this  con- 
dition of  the  finger,  except  that  it  is  situated  at  the  acutely  sensitive 
anal  margin,  and  subjected  to  the  periodic  strain  of  a  passing  motion  ; 
it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pain  should  be  so 
excessive  as  seriously  to  affect  the  general  health  and  render  life 
miserable. 

Treatment.— Boy er  first  showed  that  a  complete  division  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  was  followed  by  cure ;  it  was  subsequently  shown 
that  a  limited  incision  of  this  muscle,  or  even  its  temporary  paralysis 
from  over-distension,  was  followed  by  a  like  result,  these  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  universal,  but  although  undoubtedly  simple  and 
generally  successful,  ai-e  still  of  unnecessary  sevei'ity. 

What  I  recommend  in  these  cases  where  the  classic  symptoms  of 
painful  fissure  are  present  is  as  follows  : — Do  not  subject  the  patient 
to  the  pain  of  extended  digital  examination,  much  less  occasion  him 
the  torture  of  passing  a  speculum  ;  but,  after  having  the  bowels  fully 
relieved  by  an  efficient  aperient,  administer  an  aiifesthetic,  and  dilate 
the  anus  with  the  fingers  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  muco-cutaneous  junction  ;  then,  if  the 
symptoms  have  been  charactei'istic,  a  little  ulcer  will  almost  certainly 
be  found,  and  at  its  lower  extremity  the  torn-down  anal  valve  some- 
times greatly  hypertrophied.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  catch 
this  in  a  force})S,  and  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  remove  it  by  a 
V-shaped  incision,  with  base  towards  the  ulcer,  so  that  nothing  is 
left  that  can  be  caught  by  a  passing  fsecal  mass.  If  there  is  any 
unhealthy  granulation  tissue  in  the  ulcer,  this  sliould  be  removed 
with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  the  surface  well  dusted  with  boric 
acid  ;  the  cure  will  then  be  as  immediate  and  certain  as  when  the 
"  torment "  at  the  side  of  the  finger-nail  is  shaved  off  level  with  the 
skin.  It  is  advisable  after  this  little  operation  to  examine  carefully 
all  the  other  anal  valves,  and  if  any  of  them  are  likely,  from  their 
size  and  projection,  to  be  torn  down  and  so  form  other  fissures,  to 
snip  them  off'  with  the  scissors. 

Non-maligrxant  stricture  of  the  rectum,  varieties.— 


NON-MALrONAJSTT  STRICTURE. 
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Stricture  of  tlie  rectum  must  be  distinq-uislied  from  cancerous  disease 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  j^ressui'e  of  tainonrs,  etc.,  outside  theliowel, 
on  the  other.  As  sucli  it  is  found  foUowinn;  the  destruction  of  tissue, 
the  result  of  traumatism  or  ulceration.  Spasmodic  stricture,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is  probably  unknown,  Imt  there  ai'e  good 
grounds  for  belip^■ing  that  a  j^ermanent  contraction  and  shortening 


Fig.  840.— Noii-Mali.;,'iiant  Stricture  ol'  tlie  Rectmn.    (Museum,  Riclimond  Hospital,  Dublin.) 
A,  Gient.ly  tliifkened  w.-il  of  tlie  rectmn;  b,  tcriiiiiiatiiin  nt  mucous  3iieiiilirane  ;  liflmv  tliis  iioiiit,  tlie 
eutii  e  tliiekness  of  tlic  iiiuciius  jiiuuibraiie  lias  lieeu  destroyed  ;  o,  liriiiles  of  cicatricial  tissue  ;  u, 
complete  rectiil  fistula. 

of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  aliove  an  ulcer  may  give  rise  to  a 
definite  stricture.  Any  form  of  ulceration  may  originate  this  condi- 
tion, but  the  vast  majority  are  unquestionably  due  to  chancroids  or 
true  sypliilis. 

]^Ior!»i(!l  i6i»at«»BBjy.— In  extent  a  stricture  may  merely  be  a 
ring-like  constriction  or  a  long  tube-like  narrowing,  with  much 
infiltration  of  the  surrounding  structures,  the  rectum  feeling  like  a 
hole  bored  through  a  turnip.  These  are  almost  invariably  found  in 
connection  with  tertiary  syphilis. 
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■Both  above  and  below  the  strictured  point  considerable  altera- 
tions are  to  be  observed  in  the  intestine.  Below,  we  sometimes 
find  polypoid  excrescences,  occasionally  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
density.  The  mucous  membrane  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
ulcerated,  or  replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, tlie  mucous  membrane  remains  unaltered,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  extrinsic  origin 
of  the  strictui'e.  The  glandular  structure  of  the  lining  membrane 
is  atrophic,  and  the  openings  of  iistulse  and  internal  rectal  sinuses 
are  not  infrequently  met  with  (Fig.  840). 

Of  the  changes  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  bowel  above  the 
stricture,  generally  the  most  obvious  is  dilatation,  and  this  may  be 
present  to  a  mai-ked  degree.  The  mucous  membrane  will  frequently 
be  found  to  have  disappeared  in  patches,  as  a  result  of  ulceration, 
and  at  the  seat  of  these  ulcers  the  wall  of  the  rectum  may  be  so 
thinned  that  rupture  has  taken  place. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  non-malignant  stricture  are  gene- 
rally in  the  eai-lier  stages  extremely  vague.  The  most  frequent  are 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  alternating  with  constipation,  and  where  these  have 
persisted  for  some  time  the  suspicions  of  the  surgeon  should  be  aroused, 
and  a  rectal  examination  instituted.  The  diarrhoea  is  generally  slight, 
and  is  more  noticeable  in  the  morning:  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
the  discharge  of  small  quantities  of  bloody  mucus,  and  brown  matter 
resembling  coffee-grounds.  This  diarrhoia  is  due  to  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, caused  by  the  irritation  of  retained  fseces  above  the  strictured 
point,  the  mucous  discharge  softening  down  the  faecal  accumulation, 
and  so  allowing  it  to  pass  the  stricture. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  shape  of  the  stools  as  indicating 
stricture,  but  the  idea  taught  in  most  text-books,  that  narrow  or 
tape-like  fteces  are  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  stricture, 
requires  qualification.  Such  an  ajjpearance  is  often  produced  where 
no  stricture  is  present,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well-formed  motion 
may  be  passed  by  a  ]:>ei'son  suffering  from  marked  stenosis,  if  it  is 
situated  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  fsecal  mass  to  re-form  in  the 
bowel  below.  Stricture  of  the  rectum,  if  unrelieved,  may  produce 
death  by  complete  obstruction,  or  perforative  peritonitis  ;  while  in 
other  cases  profuse  discharge  and  local  suppuration  gradually  under- 
mine the  patient's  strength. 

I>iag'iiosis. — Upon  making  a  digital  examination,  the  diagnosis 
between  stricture  and  narrowing  from  outside  pressure  can  readily 
be  made,  by  the  freedom  fi'om  implication  of  tlie  mucous  membrane 
in  the  latter  case.  The  diagnosis  between  benign  and  malignant 
stricture  may  not  be  so  easy. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  more  important  points  of 
diflerence  : — 


JSrOX-MA  LKmANT  S  TRIG  TUBE. 
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NON-MALIGXANT  STKICTURE. 

Generally  a  disease  of  adult  life. 

Essentially  chronic,  and  not  impli- 
cating the  system  for  a  long  time. 

The  orifice  of  the  stricture  feels  as 
a  hard  ridge  in  the  tissues  of  the 
bowel.  Polypoid  growths,  if  present, 
are  felt  to  be  attached  to  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Ulceration  of  mucous  membrane  may 
be  present,  but  ■without  any  great 
induration  of  the  edges. 

The  entire  circumference  of  the  bowel 
constricted  unless  the  stricture  is 
valvular. 

Pain  throughout  the  whole  course,  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  fajcal  ob- 
struction, and  only  complained  of 
during  the  efforts  at  defa?cation. 

Olands  not  involved. 


There  is  usually  evidence  that  ulcer- 
ation has  commenced  at  the  anus, 
and  travelled  upwards. 


Malignant  obstruction'. 

G-onerallj-  a  disease  of  old  age. 

Progress  comjsaratively  rapid,  and 
general  cachexia  soon  produced. 

Masses  of  new  growth  are  to  be  felt 
either  as  flat  plates  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular 
tunic,  or  as  distinct  tumours  en- 
croaching on  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 

Ulceration,  when  present,  is  evidently 
the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  neoplasm,  and  the  edges  are 
much  thickened  and  infiltrated. 

One  portion  of  the  circumference 
generally  more  obviously  involved. 

In  the  advanced  stages  pain  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  sensorj'  dis- 
tribution of  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  sacral  plexus,  due  to  direct 
implication  of  their  trunks. 

The  sacral  lymphatic  glands  can  some- 
times be  felt  through  the  rectum  to 
be  enlarged  and  hard. 

Usually  commences  well  above  the 
anus. 


TresitHient. — JJilataf/iou  /vUh  bourfies,  if  carefully  employed, 
will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
uretlira,  they  mu.st  be  employed  with  a  light  hand  and  extreme  care. 
Conical  instruments  will  be  found  to  give  the  best  results,  but  a 
patient  is  never  finally  cured  by  this  plan  ;  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  full-sized  bougie  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  dilatation.  The  use 
of  all  mechanical  dilators  is  extremely  dangerous  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  internal  incision  of  the  stricture,  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  bowel  may  be  perforated,  and  frecal  extravasation  eiisue. 

External  incision,  or  linear  proctotomy,  may  be  adopted  in 
all  those  cases  where  gradual  dilatation  is  ineffectual,  or  where  the 
continued  use  of  the  bougie  sets  up  such  an  amount  of  constitutional 
and  local  irritation  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  continue  the  treatment. 

A  vertical  incision  is  made  directly  backwards  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum  through  the  entire  length  of  the  stricture,  and  also 
through  the  anus,  and  the  entire  wound  plugged  with  iodoform 
gauze,  and  subsequently  allowed  to  heal  by  gi-anulation.  As  the 
sphincters  and  anus  are  cut  through,  ftecal  extravasation  does  not 
occur,  and  the  relief  to  the  stricture  is  complete.  Unless,  however, 
bougies  are  occasionally  used  subsequently,  narrowing  may  again 
occur. 

Excision  of  tJte  stricture  has  been  performed  several  times  for  the 
non-malignant  stricture,  and  in  suitable  cases  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  preferable  to  linear  proctotomy,  both  as  to  the  cure  of 
stenosis  and  the  ultimate  control  of  the  bowel  and  general  comfort 
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of  the  patient.  It  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  excision  of  the 
rectum  in  cases, of  cancer. 

Colotomy  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  resort  in  very 
extensive  cases  of  stricture  where  the  above  treatment  has  failed  or 
is  inapplicable. 

Prolapsus  recti. — By  the  term  prolapsus,  or  procidentia  recti, 
is  understood  the  protrusion  of  portion  of  the  rectal  wall  through  the 
anus.  The  old  term  "  prolapsus  ani,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  many 
text-books,  is  so  obviously  erroneous  that  it  is  best  discontinued. 
Of  prolapsus,  we  can  recognise  three  distinct  varieties  : — (1)  AVhere 
the  mucous  membrane  alone  protrudes  (partial  jjrolapse) ;  (2)  where 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  inchided  in  the  pro- 
trusion (complete  prolapse)  ;  and  (3)  where  there  is  invagination  as 
well  as  prolapse ;  or  in  other  words,  the  external  appearance  of  an 
intussusception. 

1.  IPartial  prolapse. — When  the  extruded  mass  consists  of 
mucous  membrane  only,  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  remaining 
in  situ,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  partial  prolapse.  This  is  of 
somewhat  common  occurrence,  and  is  a  very  much  less  serious  affection 
than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

A  slight  pi-otrusion  of  the  mucosa  can  be  produced  voluntarily, 
and  normally  occurs  during  and  immediately  after  defsecation.  In 
some  animals  this  is  more  especially  noticeable  than  in  the  human 
subject,  the  horse  being  a  familiar  example. 

Causes. — We  may  conveniently  group  the  causes  of  pathological 
prolapse  of  the  mucosa  under  three  heads  :  (a)  that  due  to  the 
effusion  of  infiammatory  products  in  the  lax  tissue  of  the  submucosa ; 
(b)  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  dragged  down  by  piles,  polypi,  or 
other  neoplasms  attached  to  it  ;  and  (c)  where  the  folds  of  prolapsed 
membrane  have  been  protruded  by  peristalsis,  the  muscular  structures 
of  the  anus  and  perinteum  being  relaxed. 

(a)  In  cases  of  catarrhal  proctitis  and  dysentery,  inflammatory 
exudations  frequently  cause  the  protrusion  of  bright-red  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  from  the  anus,  but  this  seldom  continvies  after 
the  inflammation  has  subsided. 

(6)  The  protrusion  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane  associated  with 
the  prolapse  of  internal  piles  is  exceedingly  common,  but  it  seldom 
occurs  to  any  great  extent. 

(c)  The  most  important  cause  in  the  production  of  this  variety 
of  prolapse  is  the  occurrence  of  violent  and  long-continued  ex- 
pulsive efforts,  especially  if  associated  with  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
muscles  around  the  anus ;  consequently  we  find  prolapsus  recti  a 
common  accompaniment  of  vesical  calculus  or  jahimosis  in  the 
child  and  of  enlarged  prostate  or  urethral  stricture  in  the  aged, 
and  adult. 

Other  cases  are  apparently  due  to  the  irritation  of  intestinal 
parasites,  or  of  diarrhoea. 

This  is  a  disease  which  is  very  much  more  common  at  the 
extremes  of  life,  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  being  met  with  in  young 
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Fig.  Sil.— Partial  Prolaiisns  Recti.  (Bryant.) 


clifonic  cases. 


lowever, 


children  tiiid  old  people,  its  piiuiaiy  occurrence  between  tlie  ages  of 
fifteen  and  fifty  years  l^eing  quite  unusual. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  easy,  the  protrusions 
of  mucous  membrane  appealing 
as  bright  red  folds,  arranged 
with  sulci  between  tliem,  which 
radiate  from  the  ajjerture  (Fig. 
841)  ;  whereas  tlie  sulci  in  com- 
plete prolapse  are  principally 
]mra]lel  to  the  anal  margin  of 
the  bowel  (Fig.  842) ;  and, 
again,  in  partial  prolapse  the 
size  of  the  tumour  is  usually  of 
much  more  limited  dimensions. 
The  principal  n) asses  in  partial 
prolapse  are  placed  laterally  ; 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  pro- 
lapsed intestine  superficial  ca- 
tarrhal ulcerations  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  At  first  the  protrusion 
only  occurs  after  def;ecation,  and  is  easily  returnable ;    in  more 

becomes  more  difficult  to  replace, 
and  may  reappear  indepen- 
dently of  deffecation.  The 
mncous  membrane  also  becomes 
thickened,  and  the  suljmucosa 
infiltrated.  A  muco-purulent 
discharge  is  C'Dmmon,  and  anal 
bleeding,  to  a  slight  extent, 
often  occurs. 

Sijiiipfoms. — After  partial  |)ro- 
lajise  has  existed  for  some  time, 
it  is  apt  to  merge  into  the  more 
serious  form  where  all  the  tunics 
of  the  bowel  ai-e  involved ;  or 
sometimes  the  complete  prolapse 
comes  on  suddenly,  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  rectal  wall 
being  protruded  by  one  expul- 
sive effort.  When  tlie  protru- 
sion reaches  any  considei-able 
dimensions,it  is  obvious  that  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestine  will 
be  involved,  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  peritoneal  pouch  descends  much  lower  on  the  anterior 
than  on  other  aspects  of  the  rectum,  the  first  appearance  of  a  sac  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  front  (Fig.  843).  If,  however,  the  prolapsus 
continues  to  increase  in  length,  so  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  become  protruded,  a  peritoneal  sac  will 


Fig.  842.- 


•Coniplete  Pi-olapsus  Recti.  (Vai 
Bureii.) 
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be  found  surrounding  the  tumour,  except  where  the  meso-reetum 
is  attached.  Complete  prolapse  may  assume  very  great  jiroportions  ; 
in  rare  instances  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  entire,  of  the  colon 
being  protruded. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  a  peritoneal  pouch  is  formed  hernia  is 
apt  to  occur,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  Ijecome  strangulated  ;  while 
in  other  very  rare  instances  death  has  been  caused  by  spontaneous 
rupture  of  a  large  prolapse,  or  peritonitis  may  ensue  from  the 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  exposed  bowel.    The  milder  cases  of 


Pig.  843.— Com])lete  Prolaiisus  in  a  Cliild.  (Cruveilhier.) 

E.  Rectum;  B,  bladder;  s,  sacrum  ;  P,  pubes;  u,  uterus;  v,  ragiua;  HB,  prolapse;  c  s  p,  peritoneal 

pouch. 

prolapse,  especially  when  occurring  in  children,  tend  to  recovery  with 
but  little  treatment ;  but  where  the  case  is  one  of  long  standing,  and 
the  protrusion  voluminous,  surgical  operation  will  usually  be  required. 

TreatsMPist  of  prolapse.— The  tirst  step  which  is  usually 
required  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  to  effect  reduction. 
Where  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  or  Avhere  the  submucosa 
has  become  distended  with  inflammator}^  effusion,  considerable 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  effecting  reduction  ;  and  in  a  few 
very  rare  cases  the  hypertrophic  changes  may  be  so  extensive  that 
it  will  be  quite  impracticable  to  return  the  mass  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  order  to  effect  reduction  in  the  child,  the  little  patient 
should  be  laid  across  the  knees,  and  gentle  pressure  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  tumour  should  be  for  some  moments  exercised,  so  as 
to  reduce  its  bulk  by  the  squeezing  out  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
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prolapsed,  and  of  any  fluid  effusion  in  its  tunics.  After  this  re- 
duction should  be  proceeded  with,  efforts  being  made  to  return  the 
more  central  parts  first,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  but  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

Reduction  having  been  effected,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some 
retentive  apparatus.  The  best  temporary  means  is  to  apply  a  pad 
of  tenax,  absorbent  cotton,  or  some  similar  material  to  the  anus,  and 
then  to  strap  the  nates  togetlier  with  strips  of  strong  rubber  plaster. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  prolapse,  great  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  regulation  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
usual  sitting  position  during  their  evacuation  should  absolutely  be 
interdicted,  deftecation  being  effected  either  on  a  bed-pan,  lying  on 
the  side,  or  in  the  erect  i)osition.  It  is  also  a  useful  plan  for  the 
patient  to  accustom  himself  to  have  the  bowels  moved  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  bed,  so  that  he  may  at  once  lie  down  after  the  act. 
This  is  a  good  rule  in  many  other  rectal  diseases,  and  with  a  little 
practice  the  habit  can  readily  be  acquired  without  discomfort.  The 
anus  should  be  well  washed  with  cold  water,  solution  of  alum,  or 
decoction  of  oak-l)ark. 

Pessaries  of  various  kinds  may  ))e  tried,  but  are  xisually  of  limited 
utility.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin,  carbolic  acid,  and  other 
fluids  has  been  recommended,  but  the  results  ol;>tained  are  in  every 
way  inferior  to  the  more  positive  surgical  proceedings  for  radical 
cure. 

The  actual  cautery  is  the  treatment  most  generally  useful  for  tlie 
purpose  of  radical  cure.  It  has  been  applied  (1)  so  as  to  make 
vertical  linear  eschars,  (2)  in  isolated  spots  over  the  surface  of  the 
prolapse,  or  (3)  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  anus  to 
pi-oduce  narrowing.  The  first  is  the  method  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  tlms  descriVjed  l>y  Van  Buren  :  "  Having  etherised  the  patient, 
elevated  the  hips  as  in  Sims's  position,  reduced  the  prolapse,  and 
introduced  a  speculum  of  his  pattern  of  the  lai-gest  size,  proceed  to 
draw  a  line  upon  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  cautery  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  gut,  and  repeat  this  four  or 
more  times  at  equal  distances,  carrying  the  cautery  each  time  from 
a  [joint  three  inches  or  more  above  the  anus  slov/ly  down  through  its 
orifice,  and  terminating  the  line  of  eschar  externall}^,  where  the 
delicate  integument  covering  the  sphincter  joins  the  true  skin;  you  will 
tlius  have  a  series  of  parallel  vertical  stripes  of  cauterised  tissue,  the 
lower  extremities  of  which  will  appear  as  rays  divei'ging  from  the 
anus.  The  lines  of  eschar  may  be  made  more  numerous,  deeper,  and 
broader,  according  to  the  volume  and  duration  of  the  prolapse.  In  a 
child,  or  where  the  protrusion  is  not  voluminous,  nor  of  very  long 
duration,  I  would  use  a  delicate  cautery,  perhaps  not  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  probe^  but  for  a  larger  tumour  in  an  adult  a  more  bulky 
iron ;  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  a 
short  distance  from  the  button  at  tlie  extremity,  so  that  it  may  reach 
all  points  of  the  concavity  of  the  rectal  surface." 

The  after-treatment  recommended  is  to  keep  the  patient  confined 
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to  the  liorizoni;al  position  for  a  week,  a  bed-pan  being  employed  when 
the  bowels  act  for  at  least  double  this  period,  to  diminish  the  possi- 
bility of  a  relapse ;  enemata  of  tepid  water  being  given  when  required 
to  assist  defecation.  The  rationale  of  this  simple  operation  is  easy  to 
comprehend.  Any  traumatism  sufficient  to  produce  inflammatory 
adhesion  between  the  mucous  and  deeper  coats  of  the  rectum  during 
the  process  of  repair  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  result, 
but  by  no  method  can  this  be  so  effectually  carried  out  as  by  the 
cauteiy  applied  in  the  way  described. 

In  cases  of  voluminous  and  irreducible  jarolapse  where  cauterisa- 
tion has  failed,  circular  resection  of  the  entire  prolapse  is  unquestion- 
ably indicated,  and  quite  a  number  of  successful  cases  have  been 
recorded. 

It  is  probable  tliat  excision  performed  in  this  way  will  prove  a 
much  safer  operation  than  excision  of  a  stricture,  either  malignant 
or  benign  ;  for  when  the  operation  is  performed  for  prolapse  the 
edges  to  be  sutured  together  are  already  in  apposition,  so  that  they 
can  be  brought  together  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  sur- 
rounding parts  ;  while  in  the  other  case  they  are  widely  separated, 
and  can  only  be  brought  together  with  difficultj^  That  excision  is 
the  best  treatment  for  a  very  considerable  prolapse  is,  I  think, 
assured,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  Whitehead's  operation  of 
excision  of  piles  leads  one  to  believe  that  possibly  the  minor  cases 
of  prolapse  may  be  better  treated  by  excision  where  the  milder  and 
less  certain  operations  might  prove  unsuccessful. 

3.  Tlie  third  variety  of  prolapse. — This  variety,  where 
there  appears  in  the  rectum,  or  through  tlie  anus,  a  portion  of  the 
upper  sections  of  the  intestinal  tract  that  has  become  invaginated, 
can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to  here,  and  that  only  so  far  as  the 
diagnosis  is  concerned. 

These  tumours  in  the  rectum  have  been,  not  unfrequently,  the 
source  of  errors  in  diagnosis,  and  they  have  in  consequence  been 
removed,  the  intussusception  having  been  mistaken  for  a  polypus  or 
malignant  growth  :  so  that  the  possibility  of  a  rectal  tumour  being 
due  to  intussusception  should  be  carefully  remembei'ed  by  the  surgeon 
when  trying  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis. 

The  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  presence  of  a  sulcus 
between  the  anal  margin  and  the  prolapse.  If  this  exists,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  case  mixst  be  one  of  intussusception,  and  if  with  a 
finger  or  ordinary  pi'obe  the  bottom  of  the  sulcus  can  be  reached,  it 
will  indicate  that  the  intussusception  has  taken  place  in  the  rectum, 
a  condition,  however,  which  is  very  rare. 

Piles. — Piles  or  hjemorrhoids,  from  their  extreme  frequency,  form 
one  of  the  most  important  gi-oups  of  diseases  of  the  rectum,  and  may 
best  be  defined  as  tumours  originating  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lotver  end,  of  the  rectum,  the  vessels  having  under- 
gone dilatation  and  proliferation. 

JEtio logy.— When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  tetiology  of  this 
disease,  we  And  that  the  causes  of  piles  which  have  from  time  to  time 
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been  given  are  indeed  numerous;  and  that  hferaorrlioids  are  met  with 
under  almost  all  conditions  of  life  (in  the  male  and  in  the  female, 
amongst  the  opulent  and  poor,  the  sedentary  and  active),  so  that  we 
must  look  for  one  common  cause,  as  the  most  essential,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  disease  in  sucli  diverse  circumstances.  That  common 
predisposing  cause  is,  I  feel  sure,  an  anatomical  one  ;  and  that  the 
erect  position  occiipied  by  man  is  the  most  essential  element  is,  I 
think,  a  plausible  theory.  There  is  no  similar  disease,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  known  amongst  quadrupeds. 

The  veins  of  the  interior  of  the  rectum  all  converge  to  the 
superior  h;emorrhoidal  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  vena  portre.  As  this 
system  of  veins  is  destitute  of  valves,  and  as  they  leave  the  rectum 
by  passing  obliquely  through  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel,  they  are 
frequently  sidjject  to  pressure,  while  obstruction  at  the  liver  is  also 
fi'equent ;  the  tendency  to  a  varicose  condition  of  the  rectal  veins  is 
therefore  obvious  ;  indeed,  a  dilated  state  of  the  small  venous  radicles 
situated  at  the  anus  may  be  considered  normal. 

Piles  are  essentially  a  disease  of  the  nnddle  period  of  life,  their 
occurrence  under  the  age  of  puberty  being  extremely  uncommon  ; 
and  when  they  do  occur  in  children  they  are  generally  found  to  be 
formed  of  simply  dilated  veins. 

PatSaology. — Various  terms  have  l^een  used  to  designate  the 
forms  of  haemorrhoids.  Now  although  these  varieties  possess  points 
that  render  them  clinically  important,  it  cannot  V)e  maintained  that 
they  ai'e  distinguished  by  marked  pathological  characteristics.  When 
taken  broadly,  the  pathology  of  all  is  pi-actically  identical — namely, 
increase  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  more  particularly  the 
veins,  with  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  the  case  of 
external  piles  the  covering  is  the  scaly  epithelium  of  the  anal  canal, 
while  infernal  piles  are  covered  v.-ith  mucous  memltrane ;  but  the 
internal  structure  of  both  is  alike. 

Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  patli- 
ology  of  piles.  In  the  simple  ^■enous  external  pile,  which  seemingly 
appears  suddenly,  what  really  happens  is  this  :  A  varicose  con- 
dition of  one  or  more  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins  has 
previously  existed  without  attracting  the  attentioir  of  the  patient ; 
from  some  cause  thrombosis  and  perivascular  inflammation  sujjer- 
vening,  pain  is  produced ;  the  tumour  is  noticed  ;  and  the  patient 
has  what  is  knowir  as  "an  attack  of  piles."  That  this  is  indeed  an 
intravascular,  and  not  extravascular,  coagulation  of  l^lood  can  easily 
be  demonstrated.  If  an  incision  he  made  into  a  simple  inflamed 
external  pile  a  blood-clot  can  be  turned  out,  leaving  a  smoothly- 
surfaced  cavity  in  which  an  endothelial  lining  can  be  demonstrated. 
Moreover,  as  a  result  of  stretching  of  the  anus — now  the  prehide  to 
almost  all  rectal  operations — extravasation  of  blood  is  of  very 
common  occurrence  ;  yet  we  iuvarialily  see  it  as  a  widely  diffused 
eochymosis,  whicii  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  not  as  a  localised  blood- 
clot  similar  to  what  we  know  as  an  external  pile. 

That,  except  in  external  covering,  there  is  no  essential  difl'erence  in 
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the  structure  of  an  internal  and  an  external  pile  the  specimen  figured 
(Fig.  844)  will  show.  This  illustration  is  from  a  microphotograph 
kindly  made  for  me  by  Professor  J.  A.  Scott. 

Here  it  may  be  seen  that  above  and  below  the  muco-cutaneous 
juncture  (which  is  marked  by  a  sulcus)  large  thrombosed  veins  (c) 
are  filled  with  laminated  coagula,  and  between  these  there  is  con- 
siderable proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  which  moderately 
large  arteries  ramify.  The  mv;cous  membrane  (b)  covering  the 
internal  portion  has  lost  much  of  its  character  from  frequent 
prolapse,  but  is  still  quite  recognisable. 


Fig.  844.— Section  of  Iiitero-extenial  Pile,    (x  y  iliaiiiuters.) 
«,  Skiu  of  anal  canal ;  &,  mucous  membrane  ;  c,  laminated  blood-clots  in  the  interior  of  dilated  veins. 

The  determining  cause  of  ha?mori-hoidal  phlebitis  is,  according  to 
Hartmann  and  Lietfring,*  due  to  the  presence  in  the  interior  of  the 
veins  of  the  bacterium  coli  commune.  Tliis  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  following  grounds  : — In  sections  of  tlirombi  from  inflamed  piles 
this  micro-organism  was  invariably  found,  and  it  abounded  in 
cultures  obtained  from  the  blood-clot ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
blood  taken  from  uniuflamed  piles  was  found  quite  free  from  this 
bacterium,  and  remained  sterile  when  cultivation  was  attempted. 

ClassideatioGB. — The  classification  of  piles  into  external  and 
internal  is  time-honoured ;  and  as  these  varieties  present  many 
distinct  clinical  features,  the  terms  are  best  maintained,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  both  varieties  associated  in 
a  given  case.  By  external  piles  we  understand  those  which  are 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  anal  canal,  while  those  which  are  situated 
above  the  anal  canal,  and  consequently  have  a  covering  of  mucous 
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membrane,  are  called  internal;  and  where  an  external  pile  is  directly 
continuous  with  an  internal  one  across  "  Hilton's  white  line,"  with- 
out any  sulcus  existing  between  the  two,  it  is  called  iiitero  external. 
Of  external  jiiles  several  varieties  have  been  descril)ed,  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  division  into  venous,  cutaneous,  and  compound 
will  suthce. 

£xtci-iial  piles. — The  essential  element  in  the  production  of  a 
venous  pile  is  a  varicose  condition  of  the  inferior  hasmorrhoidal  veins, 
which  is  predisposed  to  by  any  of  the  causes  before  named.  As  long 
as  the  vein  remains  pervious  and  free  from  phlebitis,  the  patient  is 
free  from  discomfort,  and  may  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  disease.  "When,  liowever,  thrombosis  takes  jilace,  or  the  swelling 
becomes  acutely  inllamed,  the  pain  is  severe,  and  attended  with  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturbance  :  the  tongue  becomes  fun-ed,  the 
febrile  condition  being  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  cause  ; 
the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  inHamed  and  swollen  ;  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  levator  ani  and  sphincters  add  much  to  the 
l)atient's  suffering,  this  being  peculiarly  annoying  just  when  he  is 
going  asleep,  the  violent  contractions  and  acute  pain  completely 
waking  him  up ;  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  there  was  a  foreign  body 
in  the  rectum,  producing  tenesmus  and  painful  strainings ;  the 
symptoms  ai"e  all  aggravated  by  walking  or  by  any  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  ;  constipation  is 
usually  present,  and  when  the  bowels  do  move,  the  pain  at  the  time 
and  for  some  hours  afterwards  is  much  increased.  Such  is  the  train 
of  symptoms  that  characterise  what  is  known  as  an  acute  "attack  of 
jailes."  If  an  examination  be  made  of  a  patient  in  this  condition,  one 
or  more  livid  tumours,  vaiying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  filbert, 
will  be  seen  in  the  neighV)ourhood  of  the  anus.  These  are  acutely 
sensitive,  and  have  a  tense  glistening  surface  ;  pressure  fails  to  empty 
the  blood  out  of  the  tumour,  thrombosis  of  the  varicose  veins  being 
the  first  element  in  the  production  of  an  attack  of  external  piles. 

The  second  variety  or  cutaneous  pile  is  not  infrequently  a 
sequence  of  the  first,  the  inflammation  surrounding  the  thrombosed 
vein  producing  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  and  skin,  con- 
stituting a  tumour,  usually  of  small  size  and  pale  colour.  This 
may  become  somewhat  pedunculated,  being  attached  by  a  narrow 
neck,  while  more  commonly  it  is  found  with  a  broad  base  of  support, 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  being  confined  to  the  radiating  folds 
that  normally  suri'ound  the  anus. 

Compound  external  jnle  is  usually  of  considerable  size,  about 
as  large  as  a  filbert,  with  smooth  surface,  and  very  prone  to  in- 
flammation ;  if  incised  in  the  usual  manner  it  is  found  to  consist 
principally  of  connective  tissue,  and  contains  several  thrombosed 
veins  of  considerable  size,  instead  of  one  central  cavity,  as  in  the 
common  variety  of  venous  pile.  It  is  found  in  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  inflamed  external  hiiemoi-rhoids, 
and  is  almost  always  placed  laterally,  the  long  axis  being  antero- . 
posterior. 
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Cutaneous,  piles  are  apt,  from  local  inflammatory  causes,  to 
become  csdematous;  they  then  become  much  increased  in  size,  smooth 
and  shiny  on  the  surface,  and  acutely  painful.  This  inflammatory 
swelling  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  pile  somewhat 
permanently  increased  in  size  ;  or  suppuration  may  result. 

While  free  from  inljammation,  external  piles  give  rise  to  but 
trivial  annoyance,  caused  by  the  mechanical  inconvenience  due  to 
their  size  ;  but  when  inflammation  supervenes,  the  pain  becomes 
extremely  severe,  so  that  the  strongest  man  may  be  thereby  quite 
incapacitated  for  any  active  employment. 

Haemorrhage  from  external  piles  is  an  unusual  occurrence  and 
is  not  generally  severe. 

Suppuration  is  a  very  common  termination  to  an  attack  of 
inflamed  external  piles  and,  when  it  occurs,  tends  to  the  production 
of  a  complete  spontaneous  cure.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the  abscess 
cavity  opening  in  a  second  place,  a  small  marginal  tistula  forms. 

Treatiaaeiit  of  cxtei-stal  piles. — The  treatment  of  external 
piles  is  usually  sufliciently  simple.  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
palliative  and  radical  ;  the  latter  of  these  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
])referable.  If,  however,  tiie  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  trivial 
operation  necessary,  recourse  must  be  had  to  local  applications 
during  the  period  of  acute  inflammation.  Of  the  palliative 
treatments,  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  application  of  a  mixture 
of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine  smeared  over  the  part, 
and  followed  by  a  warm  stupe.  At  the  same  time  the  bowels 
should  be  freely  cleared,  and  a  light,  unstimulating  diet,  with  rest  in 
bed,  prescribed.  The  inflammation  will  then  usually  subside  in  a 
few  days,  but  it  leaves  behind  a  thickened  projection  of  skin  ready 
at  any  time  to  inflame  again  on  the  slightest  provocation  ;  or,  if 
suppuration  occui-s,  the  cure  may  be  radical,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
much  unnecessary  suli'ering. 

The  radical  cure  may  be  accomplished  either  by  incision  or 
excision.  When  the  pile  consists  of  a  simple  thrombosed  varix, 
treatment  by  incision  and  turning  out  the  clot  is  indicated  :  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  subsidence  of  inflammation.  Local 
ansesthesia  by  cocaine  or  ether  spray  is  usually  sufficient ;  the  cavity 
should  be  filled  Avith  boric  acid  powder,  and  the  ])atient  kept  quiet 
for  a  few  days.  The  relief  is  usually  immediate  and  recovery 
rapid. 

Excision  undoubtedly  is  the  form  of  treatment  of  most  general 
applicability.  It  is  better  to  give  the  patient  a  general  anaesthetic, 
as  the  pain  is  considerable  ;  and  in  performing  the  operation,  the 
surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to  cut  away  the  folds  of  skin  about  the 
anus  too  freely,  else  an  anal  stricture  may  be  the  unpleasant  result. 
Only  the  distinct  tumours  should  be  dealt  with,  and  of  these  only 
about  two-thii-ds  of  each  should  be  removed.  The  bases  will  then 
shrink  and  all  danger  of  stricture  will  be  obviated.  Simple 
■oedematous  folds  of  skin  need  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  will' 
quite  subside  when  the  source  of  irritation  is  removed. 
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In  the  treatment  of  large  and  compound  j^iles  I  liave  often  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  bring  the  cutaneous  edges  of  •the  wound  together 
with  a  few  points  of  catgut  suture.  By  doing  so,  healing  will 
usually  be  much  more  vapid  than  if  the  surface  is  left  to  granulate. 
After  the  operation  is  completed  the  surface  of  the  anus  should  be 
well  dusted  with  boric  acid,  and  an  antiseptic  pad  firmly  applied. 

litferssal  piles. — Many  varieties  of  internal  piles  have  been 
describes!,  A'aryiiig  from  a  highly  vascular  patcli  of  mucous  membrane 
(the  na;void)  to  the  large  fleshy  mass  occupyiug  one  of  the  columns 
of  Morgagni  (the  columnar).  The  classification  has,  liowever,  no 
pathological  basis,  and  is  clinically  unnecessary. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  internal  piles,  the  most  important,  and 
frequently  the  first,  to  attract  attention  is  bleeding.  So  constant 
is  this  symptom  that  the  terms  "  bleeding "  and  "  internal  "  piles 
are  practically  synonymous.  It  is  very  I'arely  that  the  disease 
has  existed  for  any  time  without  this  symptom  being  marked.  It  is 
at  first  only  at  stool  that  this  loss  of  blood  is  noticed,  the  tender  and 
highly  vascular  mucous  membrane  being  bruised  and  lacerated  liy 
the  passage  of  a  hard  ftecal  mass,  the  blood  continuii:ig  to  drip  from 
the  anus  for  some  time  after  the  rectum  has  been  evacuated.  As 
the  disease  progresses  the  bleeding  becomes  more  frequent,  till  it 
occurs  daily  after  each  evacuation  of  the  bowels  ;  indeed,  in  extreme 
cases  it  is  not  confined  to  the  act  of  defalcation,  but  comes  on  at 
irregular  times,  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 

The  amount  of  blood  wliich  may  be  lost  in  this  way  is  occasionally 
very  great,  and  in  certain  rare  cases  a  fatal  syncope  has  undoubtedly 
been  produced.  As  seen  after  a  motion  has  passsd,  the  blood  will 
not  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  fieces,  and  will  lie  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  in  this  way  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  blood  from 
the  higher  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

Mucous  discharge  is  commonly  present,  either  alternately  with 
bleeding,  or  replacing  it  altogether. 

Except  when  strangulated  or  acutely  infiamed,  pain  is  not  a 
prominent  symptom  of  internal  piles  ;  nevei'theless,  a  certain  amount 
of  uneasiness  or  discomfort  is  generally  present,  with  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  weight  in  the  pelvis ;  and  I'efiex  pains  at  a  distance  from 
the  anus  are  not  uncommonly  complained  of.  In  cases  of  old- 
standing  piles,  prolapse  sometimes  occurs  independent  of  defiBcation, 
and  it  then  becomes  extremely  uncomfortable  for  the  patient  until  it 
is  returned  (Fig.  S-tS). 

Piles  are  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases,  notably  of 
the  heart  and  liver,  while  thej^  may  l>e  symptomatic  of  stricture 
of  the  rectum  or  other  pelvic  disease.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  examining  a  case,  and  where 
cardiac  disease  or  hepatic  obstruction  is  much  in  evidence,  it 
may  be  well,  unless  the  bleeding  is  severe,  to  leave  the  piles  alone  ; 
and,  of  course,  where  piles  are  merely  symptomatic  of  stricture  or 
other  pelvic  disease,  their  simple  removal  will  not  cure  the  patient. 

Strangulation  and  cjditgrene  of  internal  piles  may  arise  from 
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one  or  two ,  quite  distinct  conditions.  Either  the  piles  may  be 
extruded  from  the '  anus,  and  caught  by  the  sjjhincter,  or  in- 
flammation may  be  started  from  some  trivial  abrasion,  and,  owing 
to  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  part,  gangrene  may  rapidly  ensue. 

From  whichever  cause  arising,  the  pain  will  be  very  severe,  and 
the  constitutional  disturbance  considerable.  Spontaneous  cure  in 
this  way  sometimes  results,  but  usually  it  is  incomplete.  If  due  to 
nipping  of  the  sphincter,  an  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made, 
pushing  up  the  most  central  portions  first ;  if,  however,  there  is 
much  inflammatory  thickening  around  the  anus,  this  will  be  impossible, 
and  complete  removal  hj  operation  is  indicated. 

Treatment  of  internal  i>iles. — The  treatment  of  internal 
piles  may  be  classified  into  the  palliative  and  radical.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  some  cases,  the  palliative  treatment  will  be  followed  by 
complete  immunity  from  further  trouble ;  yet  these  cases  are  quite 
the  exception,  and  where  the  piles  are  large  and  attended  with  the 
formation  of  much  new  tissue,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any- 
thing short  of  some  surgical  operative  procedure  will  effect  a  cure. 

The  most  important  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment  by 
medical  measures  is  the  regulation  of  the  bowels.  If  allowed  to 
become  costive,  the  piles  are  liable  to  be  excoriated  during  defteca- 
tion,  and  increase  of  bleeding  and  possible  subsequent  inflammation 
are  the  necessary  a-esult ;  whereas,  if  an  easy  and  soft  evacuation  is 
secured  each  morning,  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  can  be  main- 
tained. 

If  constipation  be  present,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  taken  before  breakfast,  and  the  occasional  use  of  an  aloetic 
pill,  are  the  best  purgatives  ;  whilst  the  rectum  should  be  washed 
out  daily  with  a  small  enema,  and,  after  defisecation,  the  anus 
thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water.  If  bleeding  be  considerable, 
suppositories  containing  tannic  acid  or  dried  sulphate  of  iron  may  be 
used,  or  the  same  drugs  in  ointment  rubbed  over  the  piles  when 
prolapsed,  or  introduced  into  the  bowel  with  an  ointment  intro- 
ducer. 

The  more  important  operations  for  the  cure  of  internal  piles  may 
be  usefully  enumerated  under  the  following  heads  :  (1)  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  caustics  to  the  surface  of  the  tumours ;  (2)  the 
injection  of  fluids  of  various  kinds  into  the  interior  of  the  growths ; 
(.3)  the  gradual  or  forced  dilatation  of  the  anal  sphincters;  (4) 
electrolysis  ;  (5)  ligature  ;  (6)  crushing  ;  (7)  excision  ;  (8)  the 
actual  cautery. 

(1)  Amongst  chemical  caustics,  the  most  frequently  used  has 
been  nitric  acid,  applied  through  a  speculum  or  to  a  prola})sed  pile. 
That  this  treatment  has  proved  effectual  in  stopping  bleeding  from 
small  and  very  vascular  najvoid  piles  is  undoubted,  but  it  is  vastly 
infei'ior  to  the  more  positive  and  more  scientific  treatment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  modern  surgeon.  The  use  of  the  more  potent  caustics, 
such  as  butter  of  antimony  or  caustic  potash,  the  relics  of  a  bygone 
surgery,  is  absolutely  inadmissible. 
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(2)  Injections  of  various  fluids  into  the  intriior  of  Y'iIqh  by 
means  of  a  hy[)oderiiiic  needle,  is  a  treatment  tliat  lias  been 
revived  in  America.  Carbolic  acid,  psrcliloride  of  iron,  extract  of 
ergot,  and  tannic  acid  are  the  drugs  which  have  chiefly  been  used  ; 
more  especially  carbolic  acid  in  solution  (15  to  50  per  cent.),  of  which 
two  or  three  drops  are  injected  into  the  interior  of  the  pile  with  an 
ordinary  hypodermic  needle.  Tiie  treatment  has  to  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  usually  unsatisfactory  ;  however,  where  a  patient 
refuses  to  Iiave  an  ana3.sthetic  and  undergo  any  of  the  more  radical 
operations,  it  may  possibl}^  be  of  use. 

(3)  Forced  dilatation  of  the  aims. — A  most  useful  prelude  to 
many  surgical  operations  on  the  rectum,  especially  the  ligature  or 
excision  of  piles,  has  been  credited  with  effecting  a  cure  without  anj' 
further  operation,  especially  hy  Frencli  surgeons.  It  is  hai'd  to 
imagine  how  such  can  be  the  case,  and,  as  in  itself  it  necessitates  an 
aiuesthetic,  it  is  better  to  make  certain  <.if  tlie  cure  l)y  ligature  or 
excision  after  the  dilatation  has  been  accomplished. 

(4)  Electrolysis  is  only  suitable  for  small  piles  ;  but  as  it  does 
not  require  general  anaesthesia  or  confinement  to  the  house,  it  can 
often  )je  employed  with  advantage  if  the  necessary  apparatus  is  at 
hand.  The  way  in  which  I  employ  it  is  as  follows  : — The  pile  being 
brought  into  view,  the  surface  is  well  painted  over  with  a  solution  of 
cocaine  hydrochlorate  (4  per  cent.),  and  after  the  lajise  of  five  to  ten 
minutes,  four  or  five  round  sewing  needles,  mounted  in  a  handle,  are 
passed  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and  connected  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery,  10  to  20  Leclanch(5  elements  being  the  most  suit- 
able, the  other  (positive)  pole  being  applied  by  means  of  a  M-et  sponge 
to  the  buttock.  After  a  few  minutes  tlie  siu-face  of  the  pile  will  Ije 
seen  to  become  white,  and  minute  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  will  be 
seen  escaping  round  the  needles.  As  soon  as  this  is  well  marked  the 
needles  are  withdrawn,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  reintroduced  into 
another  part  of  the  same,  or  another  pile.  In  a  few  days  the  piles 
shrivel  up  and  disappear  painlessly. 

(5)  Ligature. — Without  doubt  ligature,  in  somi-  of  its  modihca- 
tions,  lias  been  the  most  popular  method  of  treating  internal  piles, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  employed.  Dating,  as  it  does,  back 
to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  still  retains  with  tlie  majority  of 
surgeons  its  ])opu]arity  as  one  of  the  Ijest  methods  of  treatment ; 
while  with  a  few  it  appears  to  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  plans. 

Unquestionably  the  best  way  of  apjJying  the  ligature  is  by  the 
method  introduced  at  St.  Mark's  Hos[)ital  by  the  late  Mr.  Salmon. 
It  is  best  performed  as  follows  :  The  patient  should  lieforehand  have 
the  bowels  well  relieved  by  taking  an  ethcient  purgative,  and  inune- 
diately  before  the  operation  the  rectum  should  be  well  washed  out 
with  a  copious  soap  and  water  injection.  An  an;esthetic  should  now 
'be  administered,  and  the  patient  placed  in  the  semi-p.'one  position  of 
Sims,  or  in  the  lithotomy  position.  I  prefer  the  latter,  and  employ 
Clover's  crutch  for  retaining  the  patient  conveniently.     If  during  tin- 
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administration  of  the  anaesthetic  the  piles  have  become  retracted 
within  the  anus,  no  iineasiness  need  be  experienced,  as  they  can  be 
readily  brought  into  view  again.  The  anus  slioukl  now  be  carefully 
sti'etched  by  the  introduction  and  gradual  separation  of  both  index 
lingers.  As  the  strain  is  kept  up,  the  sphincter  muscle  is  gradually 
felt  to  relax,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its 
tendency  to  contract.  If  it  is  felt  relaxing  suddenlj',  great  caution  is 
indicated,  as  laceration  is  imminent.  The  entire  rectum  can  by  this 
means  be  explored,  and  the  lower  porticii  brought  well  into  view. 
The  surgeon  should  now  decide  on  the  number  of  piles  which  require 


Fig.  845. — Prolapsed  Internal  Piles. 

removal,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  well  to  remember  that  internal  piles 
may  be  much  more  freely  removed,  without  fear  of  stricture,  than 
those  covered  by  skin,  and  surrounding  the  anus.  All  distinct 
tumours,  and  portions  of  spongy  and  thickened  mucous  membrane 
should  be  removed,  and  the  best  way  is  to  fix  on  each  condemned 
piece  one  of  the  spring-catch  forcejjs,  so  commonly  used  for  h;emo- 
static  purposes,  and  let  them  hang  down  in  a  cluster ;  in  this  way 
there  is  no  danger,  when  afterwards  the  parts  become  obscured  with 
blood,  of  smaller  piles  being  ovei'looked  or  forgotten.  Taking  up 
one  of  the  forceps  with  the  left  hand,  and  gently  pulling  on  it,  the 
base  of  the  enclosed  ]jile  is  made  tense,  and  an  incision  is  made  with 
a  scissors  at  the  junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane;  and  then, 
by  a  series  of  snips,  all  the  lower  attachments  of  the  pile  are  severed, 
and  it  is  dissected  up  until  it  is  attached  only  by  healthy-looking 
mucous  membrane  above  and  the  vessels  going  down  into  it.  During 
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this  dissection  the  bleeding  will  Ije  but  trivial,  as  the  main  vessels 
enter  from  above,  and  remain  undivided  in  the  pedicle.  The  forceps 
is  now  handed  to  an  assistant  to  make  light  traction,  and  a  stout 
ligature  is  placed  round  the  pedicle  and  tied  very  tightly ;  if  tied  so 
tight  that  the  growth  is  absolutely  strangulated  at  tirst,  much  trouble 
and  discomfort  during  the  after  treatuient  will  be  avoided.  Unless 
complete  strangulation  has  been  assured  the  central  portion  of  the 
ligatured  mass  may  regain  vitality  as  soon  as  the  constriction  by 
the  ligature  diminishes  ;  by  its  cutting  into  the  tissues,  this  leaves  a 
polyp-like  mass,  which  usually  requires  a  subsequent  operation  for  its 
removal.  It  is  better  to  operate  first  on  the  piles  which  are  situated 
lowest  as  the  patient  lies,  as  by  this  means  the  further  steps  of 
the  operation  are  less  obscured  by  bleeding.  The  remainder  of  the 
forceps  are  now  taken  up  one  l)y  one,  and  the  enclosed  piles  similarly 
treated.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  five  require  ligature,  and  often 
only  one  or  two.  The  ligatures  may  now  be  cut  off  short,  and  also 
the  piles  in  front  of  the  ligatures,  taking  care  to  leave  enough  to 
prevent  slipping.  Tliis  excision  also  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
whether  the  ligature  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  complete  strangu- 
lation. The  parts  should  now  be  well  dusted  with  boric  acid,  a 
morphia  suppository  {\  grain)  introduced,  and  an  antiseptic  patl 
iirmly  applied  to  the  part. 

(6)  C msJd'ug  by  means  of  a  powerful  clamp,  so  that  the  vitality 
of  the  piles  is  at  once  completely  destroyed,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pollock,*  and  various  clamps  for  the  purpose  have  since  been 
devised.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  .similar  to  the  method  of 
ligature  above  described,  excej^t  that  instead  of  the  ligature  the 
clamp  is  used  to  crush  the  pedicle.  AVhen  thoroughly  performed, 
the  results  are  satisfactory. 

(7)  Excision,  as  recommended  by  Whitehead,!  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  operation  for  severe  cases  of  internal  piles,  as  it 
completely  removes  the  total  pile-bearing  area  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  therefore  a  truly  radical  cure.  The  following 
method,  which  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  described  by  White- 
head, will  be  found  to  answer  well : — In  the  first  place  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  clearly  where  the  circular  incision  througli  the 
skin  of  the  anus  is  to  be  situated ;  indeed  there  appears  to  be 
some  considerable  ambiguity  about  what  is  meant  by  the  margin 
of  the  anus  in  descril)ing  any  pile  operation.  If  the  reader 
will  refer  to  Fig.  845  he  will  see  that  the  prolapsed  mass  consists 
of  two  more  or  less  concentric  rings  of  tissue.  Tiie  inner  of 
these  is  formed  by  the  internal  piles  proper,  while  the  outer  is  the 
extroverted  skin  of  the  anal  canal,  with  possibly  some  external  piles. 
Even  where  there  are  no  external  piles,  the  extroverted  anal  canal 
forms  a  definite  thick  ring  round  the  internal  piles  when  they 
become  prolapsed.    Occasionally,  as  a  result  of  forcible  dilatation 

*  Lancet,  July  3,  1880. 

t  British  Medical  Journut,  February  26,  1887. 
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preliminary  to  operation,  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood  makes 
this  ring  swell  up  to  a  considerable  size.  It  is  necessary  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  anus  is  not  merely  an  orifice,  it  is  a  canal  about 
one  inch  long  in  the  adult,  and  that  when  internal  piles  are  pro- 
truded, extroversion  of  the  canal  takes  place.  When  speaking  of  the 
margin  of  the  anus  some  surgeons  mean  the  outer  circumference, 
while  others  undoubtedly  mean  the  inner  circumference  of  this  ring. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  I'esult  of  opera- 
tions according  to  which  interpretation  is  put  on  the  word  margin. 
The  outer  circumference  corresponds  with  the  lower  outlet  of  the 
anal  canal,  while  the  inner  is  at  the  muco-cutaneous  junction.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  position  for  the  incision  in  tlie 
operation  of  excision  of  piles  lies  between  these  two  lines.  In  con- 
sequence of  repeated  prolapse  of  piles  with  extroversion  of  the  anal 
canal  the  skin  lining  this  canal  becomes  somewhat  redundant,  so  that 
if  the  incision  is  carried  round  exactly  at  the  muco-cutaneous  junction 
rather  too  much  skin  is  left.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence if  primary  union  follows,  but  if  the  edges  do  not  at  once 
unite,  the  skin  margin  is  apt  to  become  everted  and  leave  trouble- 
some little  tags  of  external  piles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
skin  of  the  anal  canal  is  removed  and  primary  union  results,  some  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  left  exposed  and  causes  irritation  when  the 
clothes  rub  against  it,  whei^eas  if  the  primary  union  does  not  take 
place  and  the  wound  heals  by  granulation,  stricture  of  the  anus  to  an 
unpleasant  extent  may  result. 

I  would  recommend  tlie  circular  incision  to  be  made  at  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  pirolapsed  anal  canal ;  this  leaves  quite  two- 
thii'ds  of  this  structure,  but  removes  all  the  little  irregularities  of  the 
muco-cutaneous  junction.  For  this  purpose  sharp-pointed  scissors  is 
the  best  instrument. 

Having  made  a  clean  cut  round  the  entire  circumference,  the 
diseased  tissue  is  rapidly  separated  from  the  external  sphincter  and 
muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  and  the  separation  is  carried  up  until 
quite  above  the  piles  all  round.  Catch  forceps  may  be  applied  to  any 
large  bleeding  vessels.  The  mucous  membrane  is  now  cut  through 
circuinferentially  bit  by  bit,  one  portion  being  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  skin  before  the  next  piece  is  cut.  I  find  fine  catgut  hardened  by 
being  preserved  in  absolute  alcohol  the  best  suture  material ;  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  carry  the  needle  twice,  once  rather  deeply  and  then 
merely  through  the  edges  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  respectively, 
before  tying  the  knot  of  the  suture.  If  care  be  taken  in  passing  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  suture,  bleeding  will  be  completely  arrested, 
and  ligatures  to  the  arteries  or  torsion  will  be  unnecessary.  After 
the  entire  circumference  has  been  in  tliis  way  sutured,  any  bleeding 
that  may  remain  can  be  completely  arrested  by  the  application  of  one 
or  two  additional  points  of  interrupted  suture  passed  deeply.  The 
anus  should  now  be  covered  thickly  with  boric  acid,  some  of  tliis 
powder  being  placed  within  the  rectum  and  a  firm  antiseptic  pad  and 
bandage  applied. 
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(8)  Actual  cautery. — Some  years  a^-o  the  actual  cautery, 
guarded Jiy  the  use  of  a  propei-ly  constructed  ck\mp  to  limit  the 
action  of  the  cauterj^  was  revived,  and  largely  used,  the  clamp  being 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  crushing  clamp,  and  the  protruding 
pile  burnt  off,  thus  obviating  the  risk  of  h;emorrhage.  The  method, 
however,  presents  no  advantages  over  tlie  more  exact  and  scientific 
nietliods  already  enumerated. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  advisable  to  excise  all  extensive  cases  of  piles, 


Fig.  S46.— Adpiioniatous  Rectal  Polyim.s.    (Natural  size.)  (Pozzi.) 

to  ligature  them  when  few  and  isolated,  and  to  employ  electrolysis 
or  nitric  acid  with  very  small  and  vascular  nevoid  growths. 

After  treatment. — Pain  siiould  be  controlled  l>y  opium,  which  also 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  bowels  confined  for  a  few  days.  It 
is  well  to  give  a  purgative  on  the  fourth  day.  The  di'essing  through- 
out should  be  boric  acid  or  other  antiseptic,  and  an  absorbent  pad 
kept  in  place  by  a  bandage.  H;emorrhage  either  into  the  bowel  or 
externally,  if  severe,  neces.sitates  immediate  action.  In  the  first  in- 
stance ice,  or  plugging  the  rectum  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze,  may 
lie  employed ;  \mt  if  it  goes  on  to  a  dangerous  extent,  it  is  better  to 
give  an  anaesthetic  again,  dilate  the  anus,  and  ligature  or  suture  up 
the  bleeding  point.  Retention  of  urine  for  the  first  day  or  two  is 
occasionally  troublesome,  requiring  the  use  of  a  catheter.  Ligatures, 
if  properly  tied,  should  come  away  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  week,  and 
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the  remaining  sores  heal  up  in  another  week.  The  mortality  after 
pile  operations  is  extremely  trivial — a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent. — and  the  comfoi't  following  a  thorough  operation  is  veiy  great. 

Benign  neoplasms  of  the  rectum  and  anus. — The  word 

"  polype's,"  which  has  descended  from  a  remote  period  of  surgical 
history,  is  used  with  much  vagueness  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  noticeable  than  in  the  rectum  :  by  what 
process  I  know  not,  it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term  for  any 
neoplasm  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  And  as  the  greater  number 
of  benign  neoplasms  of  the  lower  bowel  answer  this  definition,  the 
term  "rectal  polypus"  is  held  by  many  writers  to  include  the 

various  pathological  forma- 
tions included  under  the  head- 
ing of  this  section.  As,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  generally 
used,  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  discontinue  it,  and  when 
used,  it  must  simply  be  held 
to  imply  that  the  growth  al- 
luded to  is  more  or  less  pe- 
dunculated. 

Varieties. — The  principal 
forms  of  benign  neoplasms 
met  with  in  the  rectum  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  outgrowths 
(or  so-called  polypi),  viz.  :  (1) 
adenoma ;  (2)  fibroma  ;  (3) 
papilloma  ;  (4)  teratoma  ;  (5) 
lipoma  ;  (6)  cystoma  ;  (7) 
chondroma ;  (8)  angeioma ; 
(9)  myoma  ;  (10)  lymphoma. 
1.  ISeati^ii  adenoma  is  one  of  the  forms  most  frequently  met 
with,  and  is  especially  found  in  young  childi^en,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  common  affection,  unless,  indeed,  as  is 
possibly  the  case,  many  instairces  undei'go  spontaneous  cure  without 
coming  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  In  size  these  polypi  vary 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  although  sometimes  they  may 
attain  a  much  larger  size,  as  in  Fig.  846. 

The  surface  is  usually  irregularly  lobulated,  and,  when  looked  at 
closely,  appears  roughlj^  granular.  It  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
gut  by  a  narrow  pedicle  of  mucous  membrane,  Avhich  contains  the 
vessels  for  the  supply  of  the  growth.  These  are  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size,  so  that  arterial  pulsation  can  be  felt  with  the  finger  ; 
the  colour  is  usually  bright  red,  but  if  the  growth  has  been  caught  by 
the  sphincter,  it  may  be  livid  from  congestion,  or  even  gangrenous. 
Although  visually  single,  adenomata  may  sometimes  be  more  numerous, 
while  in  comparatively  rare  instances  the  entire  surface  of  the  colon 
may  be  covered  with  them  (Fig.  847). 


Fig.  S47.— Multiple  Polypi  of  Rectuui. 
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Mode  of formatAon. — Fig.  848  represents  a  section  of  an  adenoma 
tliat  was  taken  from  a  child  wlio  came  into  hospital  witli  a  prolapse, 
at  the  apex  of  which  two  small  polypi  were  forming,  but  as  yet 
no  pedicles  had  appeared ;  it  sliows  well  the  method  of  formation  of 
an  adenoma.  A  radial  section  has  been  made  tliroiigh  the  centre 
of  the  liilum  and  through  the  mucous  membrane  on  each  side  of  the 
polyp  ;  on  the  right  side  (at  c)  the  section  has  passed  vertically 
through  mucous  membrane,  while  on  the  left  side  {d)  tlie  mucous 
membrane  lias  been  cut  horizontally ;  the  section  also  traverses  a 
solitary  gland  (e).    Tlie  ligure  is  from  a  micro-pliotograpli  knidly 


Fig.  S-IS.— AilriKiiiia  ul' iU'Ctmu.    (x  10  (liametci  s.) 

a,  Glaudiilar  ^t.nlotllt■e  ;  b.  liiliim  of  (■(iniiociive  i.i-^sue  and  vessels  ;  c,  lllllCou^  ineini>r:iiir  cut 
lijuyitiidiiially  ;  (/,  iimc.uis  nieiiiliraiif  cut.  traugvti-jciy  :     snlitarj'  i^laml. 

made  for  me  by  Professor  J.  A.  Scott.  Tlie  first  step  in  the 
production  of  polypus  is  an  increase  in  length  and  hypertropliy  of 
the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  (c,  Fig.  848),  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
colunniar  cells  lining  these  tubes  become  elongated  and  enlarged. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  point  buckles 
up  and  projects  as  a  tumour.  As  the  follicles  become  increased  in 
number  and  size  tliey  become  more  and  more  convoluted.  The 
tumour  now  offers  some  resistance  to  the  passing  mass  of  freces, 
and  becomes  dragged  down,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bowel  also 
assisting  to  expel  the  tumour.  The  pedicle  of  mucous  membrane  is 
thus  formed. 

If  a  section  be  made  passing  through  tlie  liihiin  of  one  of  these 
little  growths,  it  will  be  found  that,  starting  from  that  point,  bands 
of  connective  tissue  radiate  in  all  directions  to  the  cii-cumference 
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of  the  polypus,  and  between  these  are  numerous  secondary  offshoots ; 
the  little  spaces  thus  left  are  packed  with  Lieberkiihii's  follicles 
considerably  larger  than  normal ;  the  section  appears  as  if  these 
were  closed  cavities,  but  in  all  probability  this  appearance  is 
produced  by  the  line  of  section  traversing  convoluted  tubes,  and  this 
probability  is  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of  these 
tubes  open  on  the  surface  of  the  polyp,  the  roughly  granular 
aspect  of  which  is  due  to  the  numerous  orifices. 

Symjytoms.  —  Unless 
when  it  is  attended  by 
some  of  the  above  com- 
plications, polypus,  when 
situated  high  up,  is 
marked  by  no  definite 
symptoms  ;  when,  how- 
ever, it  is  attached  low 
down,  or  comes  to  toucli 
the  anus  by  gradual 
elongation  of  the  pedicle, 
its  presence  gives  rise  to 
some  sensation  of  fulness 
and  distress  in  the  lower 
bowel  ;  and,  as  a  result, 
constant  efforts  at  ex- 
pulsion, with  tenesmus, 
are  present  ;  there  is 
more  or  less  discharge 
of  glairy  mucus,  and,  if 
the  growth  has  come 
low  enougli  to  be  nipped 
by  the  sjahincter,  bleed- 
ing will  result :  in  fact, 
l)leeding  is  frequently 
the  first  indication  of 
the  presence  of  a  pol}'- 
pus,  and,  in  children 
especially,  rectal  hsemorrhage  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
adenoma.    A  digital  examination  will  readily  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Small  polypi  situated  near  the  anal  margin  may  be 
with  safety  twisted  ott*  with  a  catch  forceps,  but  those  attached 
higher  up  should  always  be  ligatured  and  snipped  off.  This  is 
especially  necessary  where  the  tumour  is  lai'ge  and  the  pedicle  thick, 
as,  in  addition  to  containing  a  tolerably  large  vessel,  the  entire 
rhickness  of  the  rectal  wall  may  be  invaginated  in  it,  carrying  with 
it,  possibly,  a  process  of  peritoneum. 

2.  Fibroma. — Tumours  of  the  connective-tissue  type  are  some- 
limes  found  in  the  rectum,  attached  by  pedicles,  and  constituting 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  so-called  fibrous  polypi.  The  small 
growths  so  frequently  found  in  connection  with  fissure,  and  situated 


Fig.  849.— Fibrous  Polypus  of  Rectum.    (  x 
HasmorrlioiUal  structure;   b,  flhrous  tissue  c 
Huicous  membrane. 
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at  its  lower  extremity,  are  of  this  nature,  but  in  many  cases  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  fibrous  polypus  is  directly  from  internal 
pdes.    If  a  series  of  cases  of  internal  piles  are  examined  it  will  be 


Fif,'.  s:,n.— Papilloma  of  Rectum.    (Xatuial  size.)    (Museum,  Uuivor.sity  College  Hospital.) 

found  that  fibroid  change  gradually  takes  place  and  liecomes  more 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  until  finally  the 
dilated  veins  entirely  disappear,  nothing  but  soft  fibrous  tissue 


Fi.;;-.  S,51 — Anal  Papilloma. 
A,  Snrf  ice  ;  n,  section  i.f  anal  iiapillom.i. 


remaining.  When  this  has  occurred  the  tendency  of  the  growth  is 
to  liecome  pedunculated.  Fig.  849  represents  a  case  of  this  kind  : 
n\  the  upper  portion  is  a  typical  fibrous  polypus,  attached  by  a  broad 
pedicle  to  ordinary  i)ile  structure  ;  it  was  removed  with  four  otlier 
snnilar  growths  from  the  rectum  of  a  woman  wlio  had  suffered  from 
z  * 
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piles  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  I  have  a  series  of  pile  sections 
taken  from  a  large  number  of  different  cases,  showing  all  gradations 
of  this  fibroid  change,  by  which  an  internal  pile  becomes  a  fibrous 
polypus.  The  clinical  evidence  of  this  change  is  in  the  colour  and 
textui'e  of  the  jjile,  both  of  which  gradually  become  modified. 
"Where  very  old  piles  exist  the  bright  red  colour  is  lost,  and  when 
the  fibroid  change  is  complete  they  assume  a  yellowish-white  ap- 
pearance, the  mucous  membrane  becoming  more  like  skin,  at  the 
same  time  they  become  firmer  and  more  solid  to  the  touch. 

The  removal  of  the  growths  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  operations  for  internal  piles. 

3.  Papilloma.  ["  Villous  tumour  of  rectum  "  (Curling)  ; 
"  \  illous  polypus  "  (Esmai'ch) ;  and  "  granular  papilloma  "  (Gosselin).] 
— Under  these  various  terms  is  described  a  remarkable  but  rare 
form  of  rectal  growth,  resembling  in  general  appearance  the  villous 
tumour  of  the  bladder,  with  this  slight  diffei'ence,  however,  that  the 
lobes  in  the  bladder  tumour  are  more  filiform,  while  in  the  rectum 
tliey  are  flattened  or  club-shaped  (Fig.  850).  They  are  composed 
of  the  papillae  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  have  proliferated 
fi'eely,  and  are  covered  with  columnar-celled  epithelium;  they  are 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  bowel  by  a  more  or  less  broad  pedicle, 
but  occasionally  are  sessile. 

They  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  bleeding  and  mucous  discharge, 
and  when  low  down  may  be  troublesome,  owing  to  their  pi-otrusion 
at  stool. 

They  are  to  be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  other  polypi — i.e.  by 
ligature  and  subsequent  excision. 

Fa.'pillomata  of  the  anus  (Fig.  851)  differ  from  the  variety  just 
mentioned  by  having  a  covering  of  squamous  instead  of  columnar 
epithelium.  Probably  they  sometimes  originate,  like  warts  on  the 
penis,  from  the  irritation  of  gonorrhoea  or  other  acrid  discharge, 
while  at  other  times  they  certainly  apjjear  to  form  without  any  such 
apparent  cause. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  anal  papillomata  present  similar 
characters  to  those  met  with  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  where  the 
covering  is  of  scaly  epithelium.  The  "  cauliflower-like  "  appearance 
is  due  to  the  numerous  sulci  between  the  papillaj. 

Other  forms  of  beiiig^n  neoplasm. — The  other  varieties  of 
benign  rectal  neoplasms — teratoma,  lipoma,  cystoma,  chondroma, 
angeioma,  myoma,  and  lymphoma — although  pathologically  of  great 
interest,  are  so  rare,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  fnlly  into  a 
description  of  them  in  a  text-book  of  this  kind.  For  a  complete 
account  of  them  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  special  mono- 
graphs on  rectal  disease. 

Malignant  neoplasms  of  the  rectum  and  anus. — Of  the 

various  new  growths  which  are  found  in  the  rectum,  and  which  are 
clinically  malignant,  columnar-celled  epithelioma,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  "  malignant  infiltrating  adenoma,"  is  unquestionably 
the  most  common.  The  other  varieties  of  carcinomata  and  sarcomata 
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are  only  met  with  very  occasionally  ;  l.)ut  as  it  is  sometimes  quit*^ 
impossible  to  differentiate  these  varieties  clinical.hj,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  retain  the  term  "  cancer,"  using  it  in  its  broadest  sense, 
as  synonymous  with  all  the  forms  of  malignant  tumour,  whether 
histologically  of  epithelial  or  connective  tissue  origin. 

Oeiieral  cliaracters  of  i-ectiil  raiicor. — The  clinical  difter- 
ences  between  the  simple  adenoma,  or  niuciius  polypus,  of  the  rectum, 


Fig.  S52. — Martjin  of  Cuncurous  Nodule.    (From  iiiicro-iiliutogiapli, )   (x  10.) 
A,  Normal  mucous  luemljrane  ;  B,  infiltration  of  muscular  structure  by  glandul.-ir  tissue. 

and  cancer  of  that  organ,  are  sufhciently  obvious :  the  simple  adenoma 
generally  occurring  in  young  persons,  being  attached  by  a  long- 
pedicle,  not  tending  to  recur  after  removal,  or  to  afiect  the  consti- 
tution :  the  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sessile,  tends  to  infiltrate 
deeper  parts,  to  break  down  and  ulcerate,  to  affect  profoundly  the 
constitution,  to  recur  after  removal,  and  produce  metastatic  growths 
of  similar  character  at  a  distance  from  the  original  site. 

Now  when  these  growths  are  examined  under  the  microscope, 
they  both  consist  essentially  of  the  same  tissue,  namely  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  mucous  membi-ane,  such  as  is  normally  found  lining 
the  Lieberkiihn  follicles  of  the  intestine ;  the  only  difierence  being 
that  in  the  benign  form  there  is  a  tendency  to  project  into  the 
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lumen  of  the  bowel,  and  to  draw  down  a  pedicle  of  normal  mucous 
membi'ane,  wliile  in  cancer  the  wall  of  the  intestine  is  from  the  very 
Urst  infiltrated  with  the  new  formation.  First  the  muscularis  mucosic 
becomes  perforated,  then  the  submucosa  is  invaded,  and  afterwards 
the  muscular  coat  itself  is  infiltrated  (Figs.  852,  853),  so  that  the 
only  histological  difference  between  these  growths  is  really  one  of 
situation,  and  of  relation  to  surrounding  tissues,  not  of  structure. 


Fig.  853.— Cylinder-celled  Epitlielionia  of  Rectum,   (x  10. 

A,  External  mwscular  coat  of  bowel  ;  1),  internal  muscular  coat  ot  bowel ;  c,  masses  of  glandular 
tissue  separating  the  bundles  o£  muscular  fibre  of  the  internal  muscular  coat. 

When  cancer  primarily  attacks  the  an?<s,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  composed  of  scaly  epithelium,  and  the 
growth  resembles  that  met  with  in  the  lip.  li.  does  not  very 
commonly  occur. 

Besides  the  infiltration  of  surrounding  structures,  rectal  adeno- 
carcinoma tends  to  reproduce  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
like  all  the  group  of  the  carcinomata,  the  lymphatic  gland.s  become 
implicated  with  extreme  frequency.  When,  as  is  usuallj^  the  case, 
the  disease  is  situated  entirely  within  the  rectum,  leaving  the  anus 
free,  the  first  to  be  involved  will  be  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  glands ; 
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and  sometimes  these  ai-e  seen  to  l>e  of  very  large  size,  the  glands 
along  the  iliac  vessels  being  sometimes  quite  as  large  as  hen's  eggs, 
and  capable  of  recognition  during  life  by  abdominal  palpation.  Next 
in  order  the  lumbar  glands  are  enlarged  ;  but  the  lymjihatics  of  the 
groin  only  become  implicated  as  a  consequence  of  involvement  of 
the  external  skin  of  the  anus,  or  when,  in  an  ;idvanced  stage  of  the 


Fig.  8j4.  —Case  of  Collnid  Cajicer  of  Rectum,  removed  by  traiis-.saei;il  i]K-isioii.     (Xatural  size. 

disease,  a  very  widespread  lymphatic  implication  follows  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pelvic  glands  in  cases  of  adeno-carcinoma.  Next  in 
frequency  to  the  lymphatic  system,  the  new  growths  are  liable  to  be 
found  in  the  liver,  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disseminated 
hepatic  cancer  being  the  form  of  disease  under  consideration.  As  is 
usual  with  metastatic  tumours,  the  secondary  growths  reproduce 
with  singular  exactness  the  histological  characters  of  the  original 
tumour.  Involvement  of  the  peritoneum  also  is  not  infrequent,  the 
metastatic  growths  appearing  like  grains  of  boiled  sago  over  the 
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Fig.  855.— Large  Sarcciiuaton.s  Tuiiiinir  nf  Anus  and 
lower  part  of  Eectum,  witli  secontlaiy  tumours 
on  the  inside  of  tlie  thigh.  (Museum,  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland.) 


surface,  and,  wlien  extensive,  matting  together  the  coils  of  small 
intestine.  Secondary  deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  23ancreas, 
lungs,  etc. 

CJolloid  or  g^elatinous  cancer  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  rectum,  it  may  occur  as  a  definite  tumour,  or  as  a  diffuse  infiltra- 
tion, and  is  characterised 
by  the  tianslucency  of  its 
substance.  The  stroma  con- 
tains, instead  of  closely 
packed  masses  of  epithelial 
cells,  a  more  or  less  clear 
jelly.  The  colloid  or  gela- 
tinous texture  of  the  tumour 
is  due  to  mucoid  or  colloid 
change  affecting  the  cancer 
cells. 

Of  colloid  cancer  I  have 
had  two  well-marked  cases 
in  my  practice.  The  first 
formed  a  tubular  stricture  about  four  inches  long,  commencing 
innnediately  inside  the  anus  (Fig.  854).  The  lower  portion  was  much 
ulcerated  and  the  intestine  above  considerably  dilated  ;  it  Avas  re- 
moved from  a  woman  aged  thirty,  by  trans-sacral  incision.  She  made 
an  excellent  recovery,  and  so  far  remains  free  from  recurrence. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  sixty,  in  which  the 
disease  appeared  as  a  nodule  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  cicatrix, 
following  a  very  extensive  operation  for  rectal  fistula ;  this  was  also 
successfully  excised. 

RectaJ  sarcomata. — The  second  great  class  of  malignant 
neoplasms,  coming,  in  order  of  frequency,  after  the  carcinomata,  are 
those  tumours  the  bulk  of  which  are  composed  entirely  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue,  but  sarcomata  are  rare  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  are 
two  very  remarkable  examples  of  sarcomatous  growths.  In  the  first 
(Fig.  855)  there  is  projecting  from  the  anus  an  enormous  mass, 
which  measures  five  inches  by  four ;  it  is  much  lobulated  on  the 
surface,  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
papilloma  of  this  region.  It  differs,  however,  in  this,  that  the 
individual  lobules  are  much  larger,  and  the  intervening  depressions 
much  shallower ;  a  small  group  of  secondary  growths  appears  near 
the  scrotum,  in  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  and  the  disease  extends  up 
into  the  rectum  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches.  There  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  any  obstrviction,  as  the  tube  was 
quite  pervious  behind  the  growth.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  very 
reliable  history  with  this  specimen.  Dr.  P.  S.  Abraham,  the  late 
curator  of  the  museum,  kindly  undertook  a  detailed  examination, 
and  he  made  microscopic  sections  from  the  mass  inside  the  rectum, 
fi'om  the  external  growth,  and  from  the  secondary  formations.  In 
all  of  them  the  appearances  were  practically  identical ;  there  was  no 
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trace  of  proliferating  mucous  membrane,  almost  the  entire  of  the 
sections  consisting  of  small  spindle  cells,  with  but  little  fully- 
developed  connective  tissue. 

The  second  specimen  (Fig.  8n6)  is  one  in  which  a  long  tubular 
rectal  stricture  exists,  commencing  about  one  inch  inside  the  anus, 
and  extending  upwards  for  a  distance  of  five  inches.  All  the  coats 
of  the  bowel  appear  to  l^e  lost  in  the  growth  which  surrounds  the 
intestine  evenly,  and  which  measures  one  inch  in  thickness  at  the 
middle  portion.  Above  the  neoplasm  the  intestine  is  widely  dilated, 
showing  very  clearly  that  during  life  the  degree  of  olwtruction  nnist 
have  been  considerable. 

Melanotic  sarcoma. — Primary  melanotic  cancer  of  the  rectum 
is  extremely  rare,  and  according  to  Virchow  this  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  intestinal  tract  in  which  it  has  been  found.  He  has  also  pointed 
out  the  remarkable  fact*  that  intestinal  melanosis,  which  is  such  an 
extremely  rare  disease  in  the  human  subject,  is  met  with  frequently 
in  the  horse. 

I  have  met  with  one  well- 
marked  case  of  primary  melanotic 
sarcoma  of  the  rectum. 

Syiiiptoiiis  of  reolal  fi\n- 
rer. — As  in  cancer  of  other  parts 
of  the  body,  pain  is  a  prominent 
symptom  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
disease,  l)ut  in  the  early  stages  it 
is  in  many  instances  exceedingly 
slight ;  this  is  so  as  long  as  the 
disease  is  confined  to  the  interior  of 
the  rectum,  and  before  the  anus 
or  the  pelvic  contents  have  been 
encroached  upon.  So  slight  is 
the  pain,  that  in  some  instances 
patients  consult  a  surgeon  on 
account  of  some  slight  discharge 
from  the  anus  or  sense  of  un- 
easiness in  the  rectum,  and  an 
examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
a  very  extensive  neoplasm  is  pre- 
sent, which  must  have  existed  for 
months  previously. 

It  will  be  within  the  experience 
of  most  surgeons  to  have  met  with 
cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
rectum,   in  which  for  months  or 

even  years  trivial  pain  alone  is  complained  of.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  pain  becomes  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is  frequently  very 
intense.  In  no  locality,  not  even  excepting  the  tongue,  is  the 
suffering  sometimes  more  severe. 

*  "Pathologie  des  Tumeurs,"  vol.  ii.  ji.  'JSl.    Paris,  1867- 


Fig.  S56. — Sarconiatdus  Iiilillniliuii  iif  Rec- 
tum, proilueing  Iniif;  tuljiilar  sti  ictni'B. 
(Royal  College  of  SurgeoiLS,  Ireland.) 
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The  paiu  may  be  due  to  four  distinct  causes,  and  the  character  of 
the  suffering  in  each  case  is  quite  distinct:  1.  Tlie  disease  may  involve 
the  anus,  wliere,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  cutaneous  nerves  and  con- 
tinued motion  of  the  part,  the  pain  will  be  severe.  2.  As  the  cancer 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  nerves  of  the 
sacral  plexus  may  be  encroached  upon,  which  may  result  in  violent 
neuralgia,  or  in  painful  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity. 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  always  in  mind,  as  not  infrequently  an  attack 
of  (so-called)  "  sciatica  "  has  been  the  first  indication  of  a  cancerous 
rectum.  3.  Obstruction,  when  situated  in  the  rectum  or  lower 
jiart  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  is  followed  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
pain,  which  is  always  that  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  and  associated 
with  frequent  efforts  to  defsecate.  4.  Implication  of  the  bladder 
will  be,  of  course,  associated  with  considerable  pain,  especially  if  the 
disease  has  progressed  so  as  to  form  a  fistula,  and  permit  the  flow  of 
fceces  into  the  bladder,  or  of  urine  into  the  rectum. 

Bleeding  is  a  symptom  which  is  seldom  altogether  absent ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  is  not  often  severe.  It  commonly  follows  the 
passage  of  hardened  fseces,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
ulceration  has  commenced.  A  certain  amount  of  discharge  is  also 
a  common  feature,  frequently  blood-stained  and  abominably  foetid. 
At  a  later  stage  this  discharge,  mixed  with  thin  fasces,  comes  away 
through  the  patulous  anus,  the  relaxed  sphinctei'S  having  lost  all 
power  of  control.  The  skin  about  the  neighbourhood  becomes 
excoriated,  constituting  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  miseries  to  be 
endured  by  the  sufferer. 

Diarrhoea  may  alternate  witli  constipation,  or  be  continuously 
present,  and  is  often  the  earliest  symptom  which  attracts  attention. 
Every  case  of  diarrhoea,  or  so-called  dysentery,  which  has  become  at 
all  chronic,  should  be  examined  by  the  rectum,  and  in  not  a  few  the 
cause  will  be  found  to  be  a  malignant  growth.  I  have  many  times 
seen  cases  which  had  been  treated  for  diarrhoea  for  considerable 
periods  which  owed  their  origin  to  this  cause,  and  the  importance  of 
making  an  early  examination  in  these  cases  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Early  diagnosis  is  of  more  importance  here  probably  than  else- 
whei'e,  the  great  majority  of  cases  not  coming  under  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon  until  tlie  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  hope  of 
successful  operative  interference  is  past. 

Narroiving  of  tlie  intestincd  tnhe,  sufficient  to  retard  the  passage 
of  fasces,  may  be  due  to  two  distinct  causes  in  cancer  :  either  the 
neoplasm  may  by  its  e-xuberant  growth  obstruct  the  calibre  of  the 
Ijowel ;  or  in  the  more  chronic  form  the  cicatricial  contraction  may 
form  a  true  stricture  of  the  gut.  In  either  case  the  symptoms  will 
be  similar.  Stricture  of  the  rectum  produces  symptoms  in  some 
respects  diflfering  from  those  met  with  in  obstruction  of  the  intestine 
higher  up.  The  continuous  straining  and  tenesmus  that  are  so 
marked  in  the  former  are  absent  in  the  latter,  while  vomiting  of 
f fecal  matter,  which  comes  on  tolerably  soon  when  the  small  intestine 
is  completely  stenosed,  may  not  appear  for  a  very  long  time  when 
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the  rectvmi  is  occluded.  In  some  of  the  recorded  cases  complete 
obstruction  was  continuous  for  many  weeks  or  even  months  before 
continuous  and  fpecal  vomiting  supervened. 

Cancerous  obstruction,  which  may  have  existed  for  some  time, 
may  eventually  give  way,  and  an  exit  again  be  established  for 
fteces  through  the  rectum,  or  by  an  alternative  route.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  neoplasm  may  slough  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bowel 
will  become  pervious  again,  or  ulceration  of  tiie  bowel  above  the 
obstruction  may  lead  to  perforation  and  the  formation  of  stercoral 
abscess,  which  may  open  into  the  bowel  below  the  cancer,  thus 
affording  a  new,  though  not  very  efficient,  route  for  the  faeces. 

Where  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  forms  into  the  vagina,  the 
more  urgent  symptoms  of  olistruction  may  be  relieved,  but  the 
patient  will  be  left  in  a  truly  miserable  state  ;  but  whei-e  the 
opening  takes  place  into  the  bladder,  no  sufficient  exit  for  fajces 
will  be  by  this  means  provided,  and  the  urgency  of  the  obstruction 
will  continue ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  symptoms  will 
be  nuich  aggravated.  Opening  into  some  of  the  pelvic  viscera  by 
ulceration  may  be  due  to  breaking  down  of  the  neoplasm  itself,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  distension  and  irritation  of  fteces  above  the 
olistruction  ;  the  ulceration  then  being  of  a  simple  character.  This 
form  of  stercoral  ulceration  may  take  place  at  a  long  distance  above 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  several  cases  being  recorded  where  the  caecum 
has  given  way  and  pi-oduced  a  fatal  peritonitis,  in  consequence  of 
the  dilatation  due  to  rectal  cancer.  At  other  times  nature  has 
attempjted  to  overcome  the  obstruction  by  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus  at  some  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  such  cases 
are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  likely  only  to  give  a  very  inefficient  relief 
to  the  obstructed  gut. 

When  secondary  tumours  have  formed  in  the  liver  there  may  be 
indication  of  its  increase  in  size  ;  and  possibly,  if  the  abdominal  wall 
be  thin,  the  surface  may  feel  irregular  and  knobby. 

(Edema  of  either  ley  is  a  .symptoin  not  uncommonly  present  in 
the  later  stages,  and  is  usually  of  grave  import  as  indicating  an 
involvement  of  the  iliac  vein  in  the  disease.  In  common  with  all 
forms  of  cancer,  the  peculiar  cachexia  soon  becomes  obvious,  and  if 
hajmorrhage  has  been  at  all  abundant,  it  comes  on  more  rapidly.  The 
onset  of  bladder  implication  is  indicated  by  frequent  and  painful 
micturition,  and  fistula  is,  of  course,  soon  rendered  obvious  after 
it  has  occurred. 

The  duration  of  symptoms  may,  in  difficult  cases,  materially 
assist  the  diagnosis.  If  there  is  a  history  of  rectal  trouble  slowly 
increasing  for  years,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  not 
malignant. 

Digital  examination. — Whenever  the  symptoms  of  rectal  cancer 
exist  at  all,  a  complete  digital  examination  should  be  made.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus  the  surgeon  will 
feel  a  hard  nodular  and  irregular  surface,  which  may  surround  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  bowel,  or  be  more  ])articularly  conSned 
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to  one  side  of  it.  When  stricture  exists,  the  tumour  frequently  is 
felt  projecting '  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  and  conveying  to  the 
finger  a  sensation  almost  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  os  uteri. 
Should  the  finger  not  encounter  anything  abnormal,  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  stand  ii]p,  and  the  digital  examination  should  then 
be  repeated,  the  patient  at  the  same  time  being  told  to  bear  down. 
In  this  way  a  tumour  Avhich  was  not  within  reach  by  the  ordinary 
method  may  occasionally  be  explored.  Should  nothing  still  be  felt, 
and  the  symptoms  clearly  point  to  rectal  disease,  the  patient  should 
be  etherised,  and  a  careful  bi-manual  examination  instituted,  with 
the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position.  This  method  is  also  of  use 
in  determining  the  height  to  which  neoplasms  that  are  easily 
recognisable  below,  extend  upwards.  The  existence  of  malignant 
disease  having  been  determined,  it  is  essential,  with  a  view  to  treat- 
ment, to  determine  the  following  points  :  First,  the  distance  to  which 
the  disease  extends  upwards  ;  this  may  be  done  with  the  linger 
alone,  by  the  bi-manual  method,  or  by  a  ball-ended  probang. 
Secondly,  the  movability  of  the  rectum  upon  the  other  pelvic 
structures;  this  is  of  use  in  estimating  whether  or  not  the  disease  has 
spread  past  the  limits  of  the  intestinal  tube.  And  thirdly,  a  careful 
examination  should  be  made  to  feel,  if  possible,  any  enlarged  glands, 
which  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  through 
the  rectal  wall.  In  examining  a  case  of  this  kind  the  greatest  care 
should  be  employed,  as  in  several  recorded  cases  the  attempt  to  pass 
a  probang,  or  even  a  roughly  made  digital  examination,  has  been 
followed  by  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  the  female  additional  information  may  be  gained  by  vaginal 
examination,  the  extent  of  the  growth  being  sometimes  easily 
determined  through  the  recto-vaginal  septum  ;  while  the  fixity 
or  freedom  of  the  uterus  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  make  out. 

Diagnosis  of  rectal  cancer. — There  are  but  two  conditions 
with  which  rectal  cancer  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  namely,  tumours 
external  to  the  intestinal  tube  and  non-malignant  stricture. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  the  diagnosis  is  easy  if  the  disease  is 
within  reach  of  the  finger.  The  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane 
is  freely  movable  and  that  the  neoplasm  is  unquestionably  outside 
the  bowel  will  render  the  matter  clear.  Uterine  tumours,  or  even 
the  fundus  of  a  retroflexed  uterus,  by  pressing  on  the  rectum  and 
causing  obstruction,  have  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of 
rectal  cancer. 

To  distinguish  between  the  malignant  and  non-malignant 
strictures  is  occasionally  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  this  the 
duration  of  symptoms  will  prove  of  much  service,  the  onset  and 
progress  of  the  non-malignant  being  extremely  slow.  The  sensation 
conveyed  to  the  finger  will  also  be  different.  The  ordinary  stricture  is 
smoother  and  more  regular,  and  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  the 
nodular  and  protruding  masses  so  characteristic  of  cancer.  Cripps 
has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  malignant  form  thei'e 
is  usually  a  portion  of  tolerably  healthy  mucous  membrane  between 
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the  cancer  and  the  anus,  wliereas  in  the  non-malignant  stricture  this 
portion  is  generally  more  or  less  infiltrated. 

The  diagnosis  between  squamous  epithelioma  of  the  anus  and 
papillomata  is  sufficiently  easy,  as  in  the  latter  the  skin  surrounding 
the  tumour  is  not  involved,  the  neoplasm  being  in  some  instances 
even  pedunculated,  whereas  in  the  epithelioma  there  will  be  con- 
siderable infiltration  of  the  true  skin. 

Ti-catiiieiit  of  rectal  (-nncQi-.—Themedical treatment  of  cancer 
of  the  I'ectum  presents  two  chief  points  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  sui-geon  :  first,  to  ensure  that  the  bowels  are  kept  sufficiently 
free  to  obviate  the  occurrence  of  fsecal  accumulation  above  the 
disease  ;  and  secondly,  to  supervise  the  use  of  morphia  and  other 
nai-cotics.  In  order  to  relieve  pain,  morphia,  either  hypoderniically — 
in  the  form  of  suppositories — or  internally,  is  frequently  used  some- 
what recklessly,  with  the  result  that  there  is  superadded  to  the 
miseries  of  the  rectal  cancer  the  mental  suffering  and  total  inability 
to  bear  physical  pain,  of  the  morphia  habit,  so  that  unless  used  with 
a  very  sparing  hand,  opium,  instead  of  rendering  the  remainder  of 
life  more  comfortable,  will  add  to  its  suffering. 

The  use  of  bougies,  or  any  dilating  instrument,  is  attended  with 
extreme  danger,  several  cases  of  fatal  rupture  having  been  induced 
by  this  means. 

The  operative  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  may,  with 
advantage,  be  classed  under  two  heads  :  the  one  necessarily  palliative, 
as  directed  only  to  the  relief  of  the  pro'hiinent  symptoms  of  in- 
testinal obstruction  and  pain;  the  otlier  having  for  its  object  the 
complete  removal  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  former,  three  operations  are  at  present  practised  where 
extirpation  is  inadmissible.  Of  these  colotomy  must  still  be  ranked 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  cases  where  oljstruction  is  a  prominent 
symptom  it  should  be  certainly  adopted ;  but  in  cases  of  advanced 
cancer  of  the  rectum  where  excision  is  impossible,  but  where 
olistruction  is  not  marked,  1  believe  it  is  far  better  to  treat  the  case 
on  purely  medical  principles.  The  other  palliative  operative  measures 
are  linear  proctotomy  or  vertical  division  of  the  constricted  part — 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  obstruction — and  curetting  away  the 
cancerous  infiltration.  The  cases  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
perform  linear  proctotomy  are  so  low  down,  that  they  could  generally 
be  treated  by  excision.  Scraping  with  a  curette  appears  to  have 
given  temporary  relief  in  some  cases,  especially  where  hemorrhage 
and  purulent  discharge  were  profuse. 

Excision  of  tlic  i-cctiiiii  is  now  a  thoroughly  established 
operation,  and  although  at  first  it  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
in  England,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  adopted  as  the  best  treatment 
in  selected  cases. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  advantages  of 
extirpation  of  the  rectum,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  course  which 
rectal  cancer  runs  when  not  subjected  to  operation.  It  would 
appear,  from  a  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  statistics,  that  the 
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average  duration  of  life  is  about  two  years  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms,  and  during  that  time  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  truly  miserable.  Where  obstruction  is  present,  the  constant 
straining  is  a  source  of  perpetual  pain  and  annoyance  to  the  patient, 
and  even  when  this  symptom  is  not  present  the  continued  mucous 
and  bloody  discharge,  the  extreme  ^^ain  suffered  when  the  disease 
encroaches  on  the  bladder,  the  anus,  or  the  nerves  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  combine  to  render  tliis  disease  one  of  the  most  distressing 
that  can  possibly  come  under  the  observation  of  the  surgeon  ;  and  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  operation  which  can  hold  out  a 
chance  of  remedying  this  condition  should  readily  be  grasped  at  by 
both  surgeon  and  patient.  We  must,  however,  consider  the  question 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view  :  first,  as  to  the  immediate  risk  to 
life  ;  second,  as  to  the  probability  of  complete  cure,  and,  if  so,  the 
condition  in  which  the  patient  will  be  left ;  and,  lastly,  supposing 
recurrence  to  take  place,  how  long  will  it  be  delayed,  and  what 
will  be  the  course  of  the  secondary  disease.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
careful  and  imbiassed  consideration  of  the  facts  bearing  on  these 
questions  will  serve  to  convince  the  impartial  observer  that  they  are 
not  only  sufficient  to  justify  the  operation  in  suitable  cases,  but  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  strongly  to  recommend  it. 

In  many  respects  the  history  of  rectal  extirpation  resembles  the 
early  history  of  ovariotomy,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  with 
increased  care  in  wound  treatment  and  operative  detail,  the  rate  of 
mortality  will  be  materially  lessened.  It  is,  therefore,  at  present 
premature  to  be  guided  too  much  by  statistics.  As  it  is  impossible 
completely  to  obviate  stercoral  fouling  of  the  wound,  sepsis  is  still  a 
frequent  cause  of  death  after  these  operations.  At  pi-esent  the  rate 
of  mortality  among.st  the  best  operators  is  probably  not  less  than  15 
per  cent. 

Although  the  total  number  of  cases  is  as  yet  small,  and  the 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  many  of  the  apj^arent  cures  will  be 
permanent  is  insufficient,  the  results  hitherto  recorded  will  compare 
most  favourably  with  the  recoi'ds  of  operation  for  cancer  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  notably  the  tongue  and  breast,  both  as  regards  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  the  possibility  of  complete  cure. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  patieiit  after  recovery  from  operation, 
we  must  remember  the  horrible  disease  for  which  that  operation  was 
pei'foi-nied,  and  compare  the  condition  before  and  after  its  removal. 
When  the  sphincter  has  not  been  removed,  the  amount  of  incon- 
tinence is  usually  trivial,  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  diarrhoea  that 
any  trouble  arises.  This  is  generally  easily  met  by  the  use  of  an 
antiseptic  pad.  When  the  entire  lower  end  of  the  rectum  has  been 
removed  a  considerable  amount  of  control  often  is  maintained,  but 
even  in  the  worst  cases  of  incontinence  met  with  after  ablation  of 
the  rectum,  the  result  compares  favourably  with  the  usual  artificial 
anus  following  colotomy,  and  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  state  of  a 
patient  suflering  from  advanced  rectal  cancer. 

A  more  troublesome  sequela  of  opei-ation,  than  incontinence,  is 
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stricture,  wliich  in  many  of  the  recorded  cases  appears  to  liave  given 
a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  those  cases  where  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  draw  down  the  gut  and  suture  it  to  the  skin,  the 
extensive  surface  heals  by  granulation,  and  the  orifice  gradually 
becomes  constricted ;  even  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  skilful 
surgeons,  treatment  by  means  of  tubes,  incision,  or  even  colotomy 
has  been  subsequently  required.  If,  however,  a  small  strip  of 
mucous  menibrance  can  be  retained  down  to  the  anus,  or  the  mucous 
membrane  l>rought  down  and  sutured  to  the  skin,  this  trouble  is  not 
likely  to  arise.  The  freedom  from  incontinence  which  some  of  these 
patients  enjoy  is  very  remarkable.  In  a  case  of  my  own  there  is  a 
slight  j^rolapse  of  mucous  membrane  which  occludes  the  anus,  and 
prevents  escape  of  faeces,  except  during  defecation. 

Recurrence  of  the  disease  usually  takes  ]>lace  as  nodidar  masses 
in  the  cicatrix,  or  in  the  deep  lumbar  glands,  liver,  or  other  internal 
organs.  When  occurring  in  the  cicatrix,  a  secondary  02:)eration  is 
often  attended  with  good  results.  And  even  where  not  suitable  for 
removal,  these  secondary  growths  are  usually  much  less  painful  than 
tiie  primary  disease,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  region  at  the  time  of  opei'ation.  Death  from  internal  cancer 
is  also  considerably  less  painful  than  that  from  unchecked  cancer  of 
the  rectum. 

TJte  operation. — The  following  description  of  the  operation  of 
perineal  excision  includes  the  principal  points  to  l)e  borne  in  mind. 
In  order  to  prepare  a  patient  for  operation,  a  dose  of  purgative 
medicine  should  be  given  for  a  couple  of  nights  before,  and  the 
Ijowel  well  emptied  by  a  copious  enema  on  the  morning  of  the 
operation.  The  patient  should  l)e  retained  in  the  lithotomy  position 
by  means  of  Clover's  crutch,  and  an  incision  carried  deeply  from  the 
back  of  the  anus  to  the  coccyx. 

If  the  entii-e  circumference  of  the  bowel,  including  the  anus,  is 
diseased,  incisions  should  be  now  carried  well  clear  of  tlie  disease 
round  the  anus,  and  deeply  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  attach- 
ments of  the  levatores  ani  divided,  and  the  dissection  carried 
upwards  joosteriorly  and  at  the  sides.  This  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished, but  in  front  there  is  always  considerable  difficulty  owing  to 
the  close  attachments  of  the  rectum  to  the  bladder  and  urethra  in 
the  male,  and  the  vagina  and  uterus  in  the  female.  In  the  former 
the  presence  of  a  full-sized  sound  in  the  urethra  will  prove  of  much 
assistance,  and  in  the  latter  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  finger 
into  the  vagina  will  serve  a  like  purpose.  For  dissecting  the  intes- 
tine free,  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  instrument ;  and  assistance  may  be  gained  by  the  nse  of 
a  lilunt  hook,  using  it  in  the  same  way  that  a  strabismus  hook  is 
used  to  hook  up  the  ocular  muscles  in  an  enucleation  of  the  eyeball. 
If  the  disease  has  not  implicated  the  anus,  or  if  a  vertical  strip  of 
mucous  membrane  be  unaflTected,  the  preceding  operation  should  be 
so  far  modified  as  to  leave  as  much  normal  tissue  as  possible,  care 
being  always  taken  that  at  least  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  healthy 
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tissue  surrounds  the  disease  upon  all  sides.  The  dissection  having 
been  carried  up  to  healthy  tissue  above  the  disease,  the  rectum  is  to 
be  amjjLitated.  For  fear  of  hfeniorrliage  this  has  frequently  been 
done  with  the  ecraseur,  the  Paquelin  cautery,  or  even  the  ligature  ; 
but  as  the  part  is  so  well  under  control  bleeding  need  not  be  feared, 
and  the  section  can  be  made  much  more  cleanly  with  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors.  A  number  of  catch  forceps  should  be  at  hand  to  secure 
vessels  as  they  are  divided,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  free 
bleeding  until  the  last  section  is  made,  and  then  the  arteries  can  be 
picked  up  and  tied,  generally  without  difficulty. 

The  rectum  should  now,  if   possible,  be  brought  down  and 

accurately  sutured  to  the 
skin.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  operation  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  this 
is  done.  If  the  sutures  are 
simply  passed  through  skin 
and  bowel,  they  will  soon 
cut  out  (b  and  d,  Fig.  857), 
and  what  is  far  more 
serious,  they  tend  to  form 
cavities  in  the  wound,  in 
which  fluids  may  collect 
and  become  septic.  If, 
however,  four  deep  sutures 
are  passed  under  the  entire 
divided  pelvic  structures 
(a  and  c.  Fig.  857),  the  gut 
is  firmly  held  and  wound 
cavities  are  obliterated, 
a  few  superficial  sutures 
being  sufficient  to  complete 
the  union. 

After  the  operation  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  keep  back  the  fseces  by  plugging  the 
gut  with  iodoform  gauze  or  other  similar  antiseptic  material,  a 
catheter  passed  through  the  plug  being  left  in  the  bowel  to  permit 
of  the  escape  of  flatus.  If  the  gut  will  tolerate  this  plug,  and  it 
can  be  left  in  situ  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  will  prove  of  enormous 
advantage,  by  permitting  a  complete  adhesion  of  the  gut  to  the 
perinseal  wound  to  take  place.  The  diet  for  the  first  fortnight  after 
the  ojjeration  should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  leave  as  little 
solid  residue  as  possible. 

Co7nplicatio7is  of  the  operation. — Wound  of  the  peritoneum  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  When,  however,  the  rent  is  carefully  sutured 
up,  the  risk  is  apparently  not  increased. 

Implication  of  the  other  pelvic  structures  is  a  very  serious 
complication ;  and,  when  extensive,  must  be  held  to  contra-indicate 
operation.     A  slight  involvement  of  the  recto  -  vaginal  septum 


Fig.  857. — Diagram  showing  the  Metliod  of  passing 
Sutures. 

A,  Suture  passed  deeply  ;  c,  the  same  suture  closed ;  B, 
suture  passed  through  bowel  and  skin  only;  D,  the 
same  suture  closed. 
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however,  can  easily  be  dealt  with,  the  vaginal  opening  being  either 
closed  at  the  time  of  operation,  or  by  a  subsequent  plastic  procedure. 
Where,  however,  the  Ijladder,  prostate  gland,  and  urethra  are  much 
involved,  the  prospect  of  useful  interference  is  small  indeed. 

Amongst  the  niodifications  of  excision,  the  combination  of  colo- 
tomy  with  it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  M.  Maurice  PoUosson  * 
advocates  the  combination  of  laparo-colotomy  with  extirpation  of 
rectal  cancer. 

After  the  patient  has  recovered  from  this  operation,  he  proposes 
to  extirpate  the  cancerous  mass,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  preliminary 
operation,  is  practically  removed  from  its  relations  as  a  part  of  the 
digestive  tract,  and  converted  into  a  pelvic  tumour.  Operating  under 
the  conditions  so  brought  about,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  principles 
of  antiseptic  surgery  much  more  thoroughly  and  more  efficiently 
than  in  the  conditions  existing  without  such  a  preliminary  operation. 

Tlie  resaiovnl  of  canct'rs  •!>ituate<l  high  up. — Dr.  P. 
Kraske  of  Freiburg  f  connnunicated  to  the  German  Surgical  Con- 
gress a  method  which  he  had  worked  out  on  the  cadaver.  According 
to  him,  access  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  made  far  easier  by 
splitting  the  soft  parts  in  the  middle  line  from  the  second  sacral 
vertebra  to  the  anus,  dividing  the  muscular  attachments  to  the 
sacrum  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  bone  on  the  left  side ;  excising  the 
coccyx,  and  then  dividing  from  the  sacrum  the  attachments  of  the 
two  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  drawing  aside  the  left  edge  of 
the  wound.  Still  further  access  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum 
is  gained  by  chiselling  away  a  bit  of  the  lower  left  side  of  the 
sacrum.  If  the  bone  be  divided  in  a  line  beginning  on  the  left  edge 
at  the  level  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  running  in  a 
curve  concave  to  the  left  through  the  lower  border  of  the  third 
posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  through  the  fourth  to  the  left  lower 
corner  of  the  sacrum,  the  more  imjiortant  parts,  especially  nerves, 
are  not  injured ;  and  the  sacral  canal  is  not  opened.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  rectum  tlius  become  so  accessible  that  the  rectum  can 
be  brought  into  full  view  and  amputated  without  difficulty  up  to 
where  it  passes  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Kraske's  paper  has  opened  up  a  field  of  operation  in  cases  that 
before  were  considered  quite  inoperable,  and  his  method  has  now 
been  frequently  adopted  and  modified  in  several  important  details, 
particularly  by  the  German  surgeons.  The  method  adopted  by 
Pardenheuer  apjjears  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory. 
An  incision  is  carried  from  the  l>ack  of  the  anus  to  the  middle  of 
the  sacrum  ;  the  muscles  are  divided  from  the  sacrum  and  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments  cut  through  ;  the  sacrum  is  now  cut  through  trans- 
versely at  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  foramen ;  the  divided  bone  is 
removed  ;  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectum  is  cleared  in  the 
superior  pelvi-rectal  space  (above  the  levatores  ani  with  their  fascial 
coverings).  As  the  whole  hand  can  now  be  introduced  into  the  pelvis 

*  St.  Lonh  Courier  of  ]\[cdic'uie,  July,  1884. 
t  "  Anuals  of  Surgery,"  vol.  ii.  p.  41.5  ;  1885. 
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the  bowel  can  be  explored  up  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  if  necessary. 
If  the  disease  is  situated  entirely  above  the  attachment  of  the 
levatores  ani,  the  resection  of  the  diseased  bowel  with  circular  suture 
of  the  intestine  can  be  effected  ;  or  wiiere  the  anus  is  involved  this 
portion  can  be  extirpated  and  the  upper  lumen  of  the  bowel  brought 
down  and  sutured  to  the  most  convenient  portion  of  the  incision. 

I  have  adopted  the  trans-sacral  extirpation  of  rectal  cancer  in 
six  cases,  in  all  of  which  a  successful  result  was  obtained. 

The  performance  of  circular  rectorraphy,  hy  means  of  which  the 
sigmoid  flexure  is  united  to  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  without 
injury  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  or  to  the  sphincters,  is  an  ideally 
perfect  operation  ;  but  hitherto  the  success  attending  this  procedure 
has  not  been  large,  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  flrst 
attempts  at  defsecation  after  operation,  portion  of  the  freshly  united 
intestine  is  apt  to  give  way  in  the  effort  to  dilate  the  anal  canal ;  in 
this  respect  circular  rectorraphy  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the 
similar  operations  on  the  small  intestine  and  colon,  whei'e  no  such 
strain  has  to  be  encountered.  This  difficulty  may  be  met  in  one  of 
two  ways  ;  the  incision  may  be  carried  tlirough  the  sphincters  into 
the  anus,  and  the  wound  thus  formed  kept  open  until  union  of  the 
intestine  above  is  firm,  when  it  can  be  closed  by  a  plastic  pi-ocedure ; 
or,  what  I  should  prefer,  and  intend  for  the  future  adopting,  is  to 
suture  carefully  the  front  and  sides  of  the  i-ectum,  but  to  leave  in 
the  first  instance  a  sufficient  opening  for  defa?cation  posteriorly ;  if 
then  the  fistula  thus  formed  did  not  close  by  granulation,  it  could 
readily  be  occluded  by  a  plastic  operation,  when  the  rest  of  the 
circumference  was  firmly  united. 

In  one  of  my  cases  in  which  union  was  good  in  front  and  at  the 
sides,  a  ftecal  fistula  formed  posteriorly,  which  gradually  spontaneously 
closed,  leaving  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  tract  perfect. 

Pruritus  ani,  or,  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed,  i:)ainful 
itching  of  the  anus,  is  a  most  distressing  complaint  when  met  with 
in  an  aggravated  form ;  patients  frequently  stating  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  acute  pain,  and  that  their  lives  are 
rendered  absolutely  miserable  by  it.  As  it  may  arise  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  causes,  it  may  tax  considerably  the  powers  of  the  surgeon 
to  cure.  It  will,  therefore,  assist  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
if  we  discuss  in  detail  the  various  diseases  of  whicli  pruritus  ani  is  a 
symptom. 

Eczema,  as  one  of  the  not  unfrequent  causes  of  pruritus  ani, 
occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  may  be  of  two  forms, 
viz.  the  moist,  and  the  dry.  In  the  first,  the  skin  surrounding  the 
anus  is  red,  and  exudes  a  rather  copious  gummy  discharge.  When 
severe,  there  may  be  some  subcutaneous  a?dema,  and  it  is  attended 
with  smai'ting  pain,  in  addition  to  the  severe  itclung.  Tliis  form 
demands  treatment  by  soothing  applications,  such  as  the  linimentum 
calcis,  unguentum  zinci,  etc.  ;  or,  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  found  more 
comfortable  to  apply  boric  acid  in  fine  powder  dry,  which,  mixing 
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with  the  discharge,  forms  an  antiseptic  crust,  protecting  the  raw  and 
sensitive  surface.  In  the  dry  form  of  eczema  the  skin  round  the  anal 
margin  is  dry  and  cracked  ;  the  surface  is  covered  with  dry  scales, 
which,  if  removed,  disclose  a  I'ed  and  sensitive  surface.  This  is  the 
form  met  witli  in  connection  with  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  and  the 
itching  produced  Ijy  it  is  very  severe.  It  must,  however,  be  distin- 
guished from  a  somewhat  similar  appeai'ance  produced  by  scratching 
to  lelieve  pruritus  arising  from  other  causes.  This  form  of  eczema 
requires  an  essentially  diti'erent  plan  of  treatment.  Here  some  of  the 
tar  preparations  will  be  found  more  suital^le,  such  as  the  compound 
soap  liniment,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  oil  of  cade, 
and  rectified  spirit;  or  the  part  maybe  Ijathed  with  a  solution  of 
simple  tar  water. 

The  possible  presence  of  piivasifes,  pediculi  and  scabies,  as  a 
cause  must  be  remembered,  while  oxyurides  in  tlie  rectum  frequently 
produce  pruritus. 

A  certain  number  of  cases,  mostly  very  inveterate  ones,  remain, 
in  explanation  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  local  cause,  and 
which  must  be,  in  tlie  want  of  accurate  pathological  knowledge, 
described  as  siCHi'OScs  of  tlie  I'PCliEasi.  Usually  found  in  elderly 
men,  but  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  male  sex,  they  appear  to 
attack  the  plethoric  and  the  spare,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike.  The 
patient  is  not  much  disturbed  during  the  day,  but  when  he  goes  to 
bed  his  miser}'  begins.  The  itching  is  so  intense  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  scratching,  which,  instead  of  giving  relief,  only  adds  to  the 
trouble.  Sleep  at  first  is  impossible,  but  when  at  last  it  comes  it  is 
frequently  but  of  short  duration,  the  patient  l^eing  awakened  by  the 
intolerable  itching.  If  an  examination  lie  made,  the  skin  around 
the  anus  will  usually  be  found  devoid  of  its  normal  elasticity,  and 
parchment-like.  Immediately  in  the  neighboiu'liood  of  the  anus  the 
normal  pigmentation  will  be  absent  in  patches,  the  skin  here  being 
of  a  dead  wliite. 

Treatment. — This  condition  is  one  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 
What  relieves  one  case  is  no  vise  to  another.  Cocaine  liydrochlorate 
(4  per  cent,  solution)  sometimes  gives  relief,  or  an  ointment  of  oleate 
of  mercury  and  morphia  may  be  tried.  Bathing  with  very  hot  water 
or  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  chloroform  ointment,  ])ainting 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  have  all  l>een  found  useful  in 
isolated  cases. 


L.    DISEASES  OF  THE  BEEAST. 

By  W.  WATSOIST  CHEYNE,  F.E.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  Professor  of  Surf/cry  at  King's  College. 


Deformities  of  the  breast. — The  deformities  of  the  breast 
may  be  divided  into  congenital  and  acquired. 

The  cosigessltal  anoniaHics  consist  either  in  imperfect  forma- 
tion of  the  mammce  or  in  the  existence  of  supeniumerary  mammse.  An 
excessive  nimiber  of  mamma?  is  not  such  an  uncommon  deformity  as 
one  might  at  first  suppose.  According  to  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce,  of 
nearly  400  patients,  men  and  women,  examined  consecutively,  sixty- 
one  had  supernumerary  nipples,  and  of  these,  curiously  enough,  foi-ty- 
seven  were  males  and  fourteen  females.  This  congenital  deformity 
may  assume  three  forms:  (1)  an  additional  nipple  or  nipples  Avith- 
out  a  breast ;  or  (2)  a  breast  without  a  nipple ;  or  (.3)  a  more 
or  less  complete  additional  organ.  As  a  rule,  the  accessory  breasts 
are  rudimentary,  and  it  is  more  frequent  to  meet  with  an  acces- 
sory nipple  without  a  breast  than  with  any  of  the  other  forms. 
Only  very  few  cases  have  been  met  with  where  a  complete 
additional  mamma  was  present,  but  in  a  certain  number  such  has 
been  the  case,  and  the  organ  has  secreted  normal  milk.  These 
supernumerary  mammae  are  generally  situated  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  are  said  to  occur  most  commonly  in  the  lines 
of  the  internal  mammary,  or  of  the  deep  epigastric  arteries.  They 
have,  however,  been  found  in  the  groins,  and  even  in  the  lumbar 
region.  They  seldom  give  rise  to  any  inconvenience,  and  are  very 
often  not  recognised  by  the  patient.  Where,  however,  they  cause 
annoyance  from  secretion  of  milk  duiing  lactation,  there  is  no 
objection  to  their  i-emoval. 

Absence  of  one  or  both  mamma?  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence 
and  apparently  is  only  met  with  in  monstrosities. 

The  mo.st  frequent  deformities  in  the  way  of  imperfect  formation 
of  the  mammae  are  malformations  of  the  nipple  interfering  with 
lactation,  the  malformation  consisting  essentially  in  its  being  too 
short.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  nipple  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
recess — so-called  umbilication  of  the  nipple — and  while  it  itself  is 
well  formed,  its  position  renders  it  iiseless  for  lactation.  This  con- 
dition may  be  remedied  by  taking  out  a  crescentic  piece  of  skin  on 
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each  side  at  the  margin  of  the  fossa  in  wliicli  the  nipple  lies,  the 
piece  removed  heing  of  such  a  breadth  that,  when  the  wound  is 
stitched  up,  the  base  of  the  nipple  is  drawn  out  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  breast. 

The  acqiairtMl  aiiioiii:i!i<>!s«  of  the  breast  are  also  uncommon. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  breast  is  a  veiy  rare  occurrence,  and  in  all 
probability  the  great  majority  of  cases  which  are  sjioken  of  as 
hypertrophied  niamnife  are  read}'-  cases  of  diffuse  adeno-tibroma  in 
the  gland.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  generally  found  that  these  enlarged 
organs,  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  either  do  not  secrete  milk  at 
all,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  tlie  other  breast ; 
whereas,  were  it  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  we  should  expect 
the  converse  condition.  Where  the  enlargement  is  such  as  to  cause 
deformity  and  inconvenience,  excision  of  tlie  breast  is  the  only 
satisfactory  treatment.  Atrophy  of  the  breast  occurs  naturally  in 
old  age,  after  the  menopause,  but  it  is  also,  in  very  rare  cases,  found 
in  young  women,  and  in  these  instances  it  is  probably  most  often 
the  result  of  an  attack  of  mastitis  during  infancy  or  childhood,  or  is 
associated  witli  imjicrfect  di'velopment  nf  the  genital  organs,  etc. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  breast.— The  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  breast  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  as  regards  the 
effect  on  the  secreting  power  of  the  organ  and  its  functional  activity, 
and  also  as  regards  its  relation  to  other  diseases.  The  simple 
intlamm'atory  aflections  of  the  breast  may  he  eitlier  acute  or  chronic. 
Among  the  acute  inflammations,  we  have  to  descril)e  not  only  acute 
inflammations  of  the  gland  tissue  itself,  bi\t  also  cases  where  the 
inflammation  is  situated  around  the  gland,  either  between  the  gland 
and  the  skin,  or  beneath  it  ;  we  have,  further,  to  consider  in- 
flammations of  the  nipple  and  areola. 

Iiifhiitaiaintiocs  <»f  tlio  iiBg>i>lo. — Of  the  intlanimatory  troubles 
atiiectiug  the  nipple  and  areola,  we  may  mention  flrst  cracks  and 
Assures,  or  what  are  connuonly  known  as  "  chapped  "  nipples.  Tliis 
condition  rarely  occurs,  except  during  lactation.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  delicacy  of  the  skin  and  malformation  of  the  ni]iple, 
necessitating  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  A  most 
important  cause,  also,  is  imperfect  attention  to  the  nipples,  more 
especially  to  cleanliness  and  dryness.  Chapped  nipples  are  pro- 
duced mainly  by  the  maceration  of  the  epithelium  by  the  saliva 
or  the  milk,  leading  to  denudation  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the 
skin,  this  being  aided  by  the  sucking  action  of  the  child ;  and 
the  surfaces  so  denuded  are  liable  to  become  infected,  especially 
where  the  infant  suffers  from  the  condition  of  aphthous  mouth. 
These  fissures  are  generally  multiple  and  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
the  nipple.  They  are  situated  on  the  ni])ple  or  on  the  areola,  most 
usually  on  both. 

Symptouis. — Their  presence  gives  rise  to  intense  pain,  the 
slightest  touch  or  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  suck  setting  up 
a  paroxysm  of  pain  very  much  the  same  as  that  caused  by  fissure  of 
the  anus.    Further,  these  fissures  are  veiy  apt  to  become  inflamed. 
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as  the  result  of  septic  infection  ;  tliey  also  bleed  very  readily,  and  if 
suckling  is  persisted  in  the  child  may  swallow  a  quantity  of  blood, 
which  will  give  rise  to  sickness  and  interfere  with  nutrition.  Even 
worse  than  the  swallowing  of  blood  is  the  swallowing  of  pus  in  cases 
where  the  fissure  has  developed  into  a  regular  ulcer  secreting  pus, 
for  in  such  circumstances  the  child  may  actually  become  infected 
with  some  septic  disease. 

Treatment. — As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  in 
the  first  place  the  patient  must  take  all  precautions  to  avoid 
its  occurrence.  If  the  skin  be  tender  or  the  nipple  deformed, 
the  patient  should  not  suckle  the  child  too  often  ;  and,  after  suck- 
ling, the  breast  should  be  washed  with  boric  lotion,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  then  dusted  with  a  little  boric  powder,  which  should,  of 
course,  be  wiped  away  the  next  time  the  child  is  placed  at  the  breast. 
When  fissures  are  actually  present,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  best  for  the 
patient  to  give  up  suckling  with  that  breast ;  but  if  the  mother  will 
not  do  so,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  employ  one  of  the  various  shields 
which  fit  over  the  nipple,  and  through  which  the  child  may  suck 
without  causing  the  same  amount  of  pain,  or  running  so  much  risk 
as  when  it  sucks  directly  from  the  nipple  itself.  In  such  cases,  in 
the  intervals  between  suckling  the  fissures  must  be  treated  with 
antiseptic  lotions,  such  as  that  of  Vjoric  acid,  boroglyceride,  etc.,  or 
lotions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  even  nitrate  of 
silver  if  the  lesions  are  not  healing.  The  pain  may  also  be  "relieved 
by  cocaine  ointment.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  ai-e  obstinate,  the 
sui'geon  must  insist  on  the  ]jatient  giving  up  suckling  with  that 
breast. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  these  fissures  are  very  apt  to 
become  infected  with  septic  material,  with  the  result  that  erysipelas, 
lymphangitis,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  etc.,  occur.  This  is  usually 
due  to  some  septic  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  child,  or  the 
presence  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  or  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  jjart  of 
the  patient,  etc.  The  result  of  the  infection  is  that  the  crack 
becomes  more  tender,  red  lines  are  seen  spreading  from  it  towards 
the  axilla,  and  the  axillary  glands  become  enlarged.  Not  un- 
commonly small  abscesses  form  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  more  especially  under  the  ai'eola.  At  the  same  time,  the 
patient  generally  has  shivering,  feels  ill,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
and  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid ;  in  fact,  all  the  ordinary 
sjanptoms  of  lymphangitis  are  developed.  As  a  rule,  however,  unless 
some  special  septic  organism  has  entered — such  as  that  of  erysipelas 
— the  condition  is  not  a  grave  one  and  ends  either  in  resolution  or 
in  the  formation  of  a  subcutaneous  abscess.  The  treatment  is  that 
which  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  this  work  in 
speaking  of  inflainmation,  lymphangitis,  etc.  (pp.  66,  665,  VoL  I.). 

Iiifl»inniatioii  of  tlie  g^laud. — Acute  inflammation  of  the 
gland  itself  may  follow  injury,  and  most  usually  occurs  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation,  especially  the  latter.  It  occasionally, 
however,  appears  soon  after  birth  and  at  puberty.    Usually  the 
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breasts  swell  for  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  and  secrete  a  small 
quantity  of  milky  fluid,  and  this  condition  may  last  for  several  days. 
If  the  breast  be  injured  or  squeezed — as  is  A'ery  coinoionly  done  by 
ignorant  midwives — this  congestive  condition  of  the  gland  may 
pass  into  true  inflammation,  the  skin  over  some  part  of  the  organ 
becoming  red  and  tense,  and  one  or  more  hard  masses  may  form, 
which  suppurate  and  ultimately  burst.  The  real  gravity  of  this  con- 
dition is  not  so  much  in  the  first  effect  as  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  inflammation  is  difluse  the  development  of  the  organ  may  be 
subsequently  interfered  with.  In  other  cases  sui^puration  does  not 
occur,  but  as  the  i-esult  of  the  organisation  of  the  inflammatory 
material  retraction  of  the  nipple  takes  place.  At  puberty  also  the 
inflammation  which  occurs  is  most  often  nori-suppurative,  in  the 
form  of  lobular  mastitis,  and  affecting  one  breast  only. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  abscess  in  the  gland  occurs  during  lacta- 
tion and  is  most  frequent  in  primipar.e. 

Sou7-ces  of  infection. — There  are  three  conceivable  sources  of 
origin  of  the  pyogenic  organisms — namely,  by  the  blood  stream,  or 
by  the  lymph  stream,  or  by  spreading  up  the  milk  ducts,  and  the 
last  is  by  far  the  most  common  mode.  As  regards  the  lymphatic 
origin,  the  lymj^hatics  which  lead  from  cracks  of  the  nipple  and  so 
forth  run  superficially  to  the  organ  and  directly  to  the  axillary 
glands,  and  it  would  only  be  rarely  (and  mostly  when  the  Ijmph 
flow  is  blocked)  that  organisms  would  pass  back  Ijy  tlie  lymphatics 
into  the  gland.  As  regards  the  entrance  from  the  Mood,  this  may 
occur  in  septici^mic  conditions,  the  organisms  pa.'ising  out  of  the 
blood-vessels  around  the  acini,  and  setting  up  inHainmation  there. 
As  a  rule,  such  a  mode  of  origin  only  takes  place  in  very  grave 
septic  disease,  and  leads  to  a  more  or  less  diftlise  suppuration  of  the 
organ.  The  ordinary  circumscribed  abscesses  of  the  breast  occurring 
during  lactation,  apparently  most  commonly  arise  by  the  spread  of 
the  organisms  up  the  milk  ducts.  Certainly  tliis  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  according  to  Bumm's  researches,  when  the  sup})uratioii  is  due 
to  staphylococci ;  where  streptococci  are  the  acti\  e  agents,  they  may 
spread  by  the  lymi)hatics.  As  has  now  been  definitely  shown  by 
a  variety  of  investigations,  as  a  rule  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
abscess  in  the  gland  tliere  is  a  history  of  ulceration  about  the  nipples. 
The  organisms,  in  the  first  instance,  develop  in  the  ulcer,  then  spread 
up  the  milk  ducts  till  they  reach  one  or  more  acini.  They  there 
cause  coagulation  of  the  milk  and  penetrate  through  the  walls  into 
the  tissues  around.  Suppuration  occurs,  the  foci  in  the  neighVjouring 
acini  unite,  and  form  a  general  abscess,  this  aljscess  being  con- 
sequently irregular  in  form  and  having  diverticula  running  among 
various  lobules  of  the  gland. 

Symptoms  of'  acute  abscess. — -When  the  abscess  has  once  formed, 
the  pus  spreads  either  to  the  skin,  or  to  the  submammary  tissues, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  submammary  abscess,  or  in  both 
directions  at  the  same  time.  As  a  rule,  these  abscesses  occur  soon 
after  delivery,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between 
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the  general  engorgement  of  the  lireast  wliich  is  present  at  that  time 
and  the  actual,  commencement  of  this  acute  inflammation.  Usually, 
however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  there  is  shivering, 
followed  by  fever  and  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  breast. 
Tliis  pain  soon  becomes  extremely  acute,  so  that  the  slightest  touch 
or  movement  causes  intense  agony.  In  the  early  stage  the  swelling 
is  limited  to  one  part  of  the  breast,  but  the  skin  is  not  red  over  it,  and 
the  axillary  glands  are  not  at  first  enlarged.  On  palpation  at  this 
stage  one  feels  a  difluse  resistance  at  one  part  of  the  gland,  which  is 
intensely  painful  and  tender ;  but  at  that  part  there  is  not  yet  any 
adhesion  to  the  skin,  and  the  gland  moves  freely  over  the  deeper 
parts.  In  the  early  stage,  also,  gentle  but  continued  pressure  on  the 
swelling  may  cause  pus  to  exude  from  the  nipple,  this  pus  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  milk  by  its  viscidity  and  yellowish  colour.  As 
time  goes  on  fluctuation  becomes  evident,  and,  as  in  other  acute 
abscesses,  the  inflammation  gradually  approaches  the  skin,  which 
becomes  red,  and  ultimately  the  abscess  points  and  bursts  through  it. 
In  the  early  stage  the  condition  may  resolve,  all  the  pus  escaping  by 
the  milk  ducts  ;  but  this  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  as  a 
rule  the  further  history  of  the  case  is  as  I  have  mentioned — that  the 
original  abscess  tends  to  point  and  burst  through  the  skin,  while  at 
tlie  same  time  fresh  foci  of  suppuration  are  apt  to  form  in  the 
vicinity,  these  foci  ultimately  uniting  with  the  original  abscess  and 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  extremely  irregular  cavity.  If  nothing 
be  done,  the  condition  goes  on,  fresh  sinuses  form,  the  suppuration 
extends  over  other  parts  of  the  gland,  and  ultimately  the  organ  may 
be  completely  destroyed. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  condition, 
the  presence  of  fever  and  the  intense  tenderness  localised  to  one  ])art 
of  the  breast  sufficiently  distinguishing  it  from  the  physiological 
engorgement  of  the  oi*gan,  while  the  absence  of  redness  of  the  skin 
and  of  red  lines,  and  of  early  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands, 
excludes  the  ordinary  lymphangitis  and  superficial  inflammation 
spreading  from  cracks  on  the  nipple.  Further  evidence  is  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  nodules  in  the  gland  itself  and  by  the  escape  of 
pus  from  the  nipple. 

Treatment  of  acute  abscess. — As  regards  the  treatment,  the  pro- 
phylactic treatment  is  very  important,  and  consists  in  strict  attention 
to  cleanliness,  the  use  of  antiseptic  washes — such  as  boric  lotion — 
after  each  suckling,  careful  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  linen,  to  the 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  infant,  and  more  especiall}^ 
the  employment  of  great  care  whei'e  excoriations  or  cracks  exist. 
Where  the  inflauimation  has  actually  occurred,  but  where  it  is  not 
yet  evident  that  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  breast  should  be 
fixed  and  supported  by  means  of  a  bandage,  and  should  be  very 
gently  pressed  from  time  to  time,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  squeeze  out 
any  pus  which  may  have  collected  in  the  acini  or  tubes.  The  arm 
should  also  be  fixed  to  the  side,  as  is  done  after  excision  of  the 
breast,  and  nursing  should  be  discontinued  with  both  breasts. 
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As  soon  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  oedema  and  redness  of  the  slcin, 
or  from  the  dui'ation  of  the  intiammation,  or  from  the  presence  of 
tiuctuation,  tlaat  pus  has  formed,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  freely 
;i.nd  antiseptically,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  the 
further  destruction  of  the  breast  tissue.  In  opening  the  abscess  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  all  tlie  recesses  should  be  thoroughly 
evacuated  and  drained,  and  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  tenderness,  to  place  the  patient 
under  an  an;esthetic.  Free  incision  is  then  made  into  the  centre  of 
the  brawny  swelling,  and  the  finger  is  introduced,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  down  all  the  septa  in  the  abscess  cavity,  so  that  the 
discharge  may  escape  freely  in  all  directions.  A  large  drainage-tube 
should  be  introduced  and  strict  antiseptic  measures  employed.  If  an 
incision  is  merely  made  in  the  skin  at  a  part  where  the  abscess  is 
pointing,  without  0})ening  up  the  various  recesses  of  the  cavity,  fresh 
sinuses  will  almost  certainly  form  and  a  very  troublesome  and  serious 
condition  arise ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  if  poultices  or  other  septic 
apjjlications  are  employed  as  dressings. 

Where  the  patient  comes  at  a  later  period  with  a  number  of 
tistuL-B  in  the  breast,  there  may  be  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
getting  tliem  to  heal,  and  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  save  the  breast, 
that  all  these  sinuses  should  be  thoroughly  opened  up,  the  tinger 
being  introduced  so  as  to  bring  about  free  communication  between 
the  various  sinuses  and  free  opening  of  the  various  recesses. 
Drainage-tubes  should  then  be  passed  in  all  directions  through  and 
through  the  different  sinuses.  If  that  be  done  it  will  be  found  that 
in  a  very  few  days  the  discharge  ceases,  and  the  drainage-tubes  may 
be  shortened  and  ultimately  withdrawn.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  sjjeaking  of  the  treatment  of  wounds,  I  have  the 
greatest  objection  to  washing  out  these  sinuses  with  antisejitic  fluids, 
this  being,  in  my  opinion,  an  unnecessary  and  disadvantageous 
process  (p.  225,  Vol.  I.).  In  some  instances  the  destruction  of 
the  breast  is  so  complete  that  excision  may  be  the  best  ti'eatment. 

Subiiiainmarij  abscess. — In  certain  cases  these  acute  abscesses 
form  in  deeply-seated  lobules  of  the  breast,  and,  instead  of  spreading 
towards  the  surface  in  the  first  instance,  e.Ktend  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  beneath  the  gland  and  give  rise  to  an  acute  submammary 
abscess.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  mode  of  origin  of  these 
submammary  abscesses,  but  they  are  said  to  occur  occasionally  after 
injuries,  leading  to  htematoma  beneath  the  gland,  which  undergoes 
suppuration.  Where  we  have  the  condition  of  acute  submammary 
abscess,  the  breast  is  raised  en  masse  and  projected  forwards  without 
there  being  any  alteration  in  shape  in  the  way  of  the  formation 
of  nodules  at  one  or  otiier  part  of  the  gland ;  the  various  symptoms 
of  acute  inflammation  are  pi'esent  and  the  skin  over  the  breast  is 
hot,  but  not  red.  Very  soon,  however,  cedema  of  the  tissues  around 
the  base  of  the  mamma  occurs,  and  when  this  is  found  it  may  be 
reckoned  almost  to  a  certainty  that  suppuration  has  already  taken 
place.    Fluctuation  is  not  at  all  easily  made  out  so  long  as  the  pus 
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is  confined  behind  the  breast.  The  best  way  of  examining  for 
fluctuation  is  to  place  the  tingers  of  one  hand  at  the  margin  of  the 
organ,  more  especially  the  outer  and  lower  part,  and  then  sharply  to 
press  back  the  gland  as  a  whole. 

The  treatment  consists  in  early  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  an 
incision  at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  gland  where  it  usually 
points,  and  by  thorough  drainage  of  the  cavity. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast. — Chronic  mastitis  may 

be  described  under  two  forms  :  in  the  one  the  inflammation  is  limited 
to  one  segment  of  the  breast,  and  the  inflammatory  swelling  forms  a 
tumour  of  considerable  size  (chronic  mastitis) ;  in  the  other  the  in- 
flammation attacks  numerous  lobules  of  the  breast,  so  that  the  organ 
acquires  a  granulai-  feel,  from  the  thickening  of  the  individual  lobules 
— the  condition  known  as  cJironic  lobular  mastitis.  With  this  latter 
affection  will  also  be  considered  multiple  cystic  disease  of  the  breast. 

Clii'oaiic  liiastitis.  Causes. — The  majority  of  cases  of  chronic 
mastitis  follow  lactation  or  injury,  though  in  some  cases  the  condition 
may  appear  without  any  detinite  cause.  In  connection  with  lactation, 
the  disease  occurs  most  frequentl}^  at  the  period  of  weaning.  As 
regards  injury,  it  may  result  from  one  severe  injury,  which  probably 
acts  by  leading  to  a  localised  haemorrhage,  which  may  not  become 
properly  absorbed,  and  may  set  up  inflammation  ;  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  the  result  of  repeated  slight  injuries,  more  especially 
where  the  mammas  are  large  or  heavy,  such  injuries  as  playing  the 
mandoline,  where  the  end  of  the  instrument  rests  on  the  breast, 
pressure  from  the  corsets,  etc. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  a  patient  in  the  first  instance  notices 
vague  pains  in  the  breast,  and  on  examining  it  finds  that  there  is  a 
nodule  or  a  ]jatch  of  thickening  which  is  somewhat  sensitive.  The 
pain  is  variable,  but  is  usually  comparatively  slight.  The  swelling 
generally  enlarges  slowly,  so  long  at  any  rate  as  the  original  cause, 
such  as  repeated  pressure,  is  in  action.  Its  outlines  are  quite  diflTuse, 
it  is  generally  somewhat  firm  and  elastic,  and  tender  in  some  cases. 
When  suppuration  is  about  to  occur,  the  tenderness  is  acute.  The 
.swelling  moves  with  the  rest  of  the  breast,  and  for  some  time  the 
skin  remains  unaffected.  The  axillary  glands  may  or  may  not  be 
enlarged,  but  if  they  are  enlarged,  they  are  generally  numerous, 
and  their  size  is  visually  greater  than  that  of  cancerous  glands,  while 
they  are  met  with  at  an  earlier  period  in  tlie  disease  than  the  latter, 
where  suppuration  is  occurring,  the  skin  becomes  more  adherent  and 
fluctuation  becomes  evident.  This  often  does  not  occur  for  two  or 
three  moiaths  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases 
the  milk-ducts  become  involved  in  the  inflammatory  growth  and  the 
nipple  may  be  somewhat  ret-racted. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  of  ten  very  difficult, 
the  disease  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  being  the 
ordinary  cancer  of  the  breast.  They  resemble  each  other  in  that  the 
tumours  are  usually  badly  limited;  but  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
in  a  cancer  the  skin  becomes  pulled  on  so  that  a  dimple  may  be 
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formed,  and  the  skin  jnickers  on  attempting  to  pusli  it  over  the  cancer. 
In  the  case  of  the  inflammatory  swelling,  this  dimple  does  not  form, 
in  fact  the  skin  is  rather  i^rojected  ;  but  where  the  skin  is  becoming 
adherent,  the  same  sort  of  wrinkling  may  occur  as  in  the  malignant 
disease.  Tlie  swelling  in  chronic  mastitis  is  less  circumscribed  and 
less  easily  outlined  than  in  carcinoma,  and  on  pressing  the  mamma 
back  against  the  chest  wall  the  induration  becomes  less  distinct 
than  in  the  latter. 

The  jetiology  is  also  a  point  of  some  importance,  tliough  it  cannot 
be  always  relied  upon  ;  but  where  in  a  young  person  a  diffuse  tender 
swelling  with  these  cliaracters  is  formed  as  the  result  of  continued 
pi'essure,  the  probability  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  chronic 
mastitis.  The  inflammatory  condition  also  usually  attains  a  larger 
size  than  a  cancerous  tumour,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  jseriod 
of  its  existence  ;  and  it  is  distinctly  more  tender,  but  not  of  such 
stony  hardness  as  the  cancer.  Then  again,  this  affection,  as  I  have 
said,  most  frequently  commences  towards  the  end  of  lactation, 
whereas  cancerous  tumours  rarely  commence  at  that  time,  althougli, 
if  they  are  already  present,  they  generally  grow  rapidly.  Then 
again,  as  regards  glands  in  the  axilla,  these  are  sometimes  enlarged  in 
chronic  mastitis,  but  if  so,  tliis  enlargement  occurs  earlier,  and  the 
glands  ai'e  larger  and  more  numerous  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
cancer.  Furtlaer,  the  pain  in  the  case  of  chr-onic  mastitis  is  chiefly  on 
pressure,  or  on  allowing  the  breast  to  hang  down  where  it  is  heavy  ; 
whereas  in  the  cancer  pain  is  often  an  early  symptom,  occurs  S2)on- 
taneously,  and  is  of  a  neuralgic  character  ;  tenderness  is  greatest  in 
mastitis.  Lastly,  a  rapidly-growing  cancer,  wdiich  is  the  form  that 
would  be  confounded  with  chronic  mastitis,  causes  rapid  cachexia. 

Treatment. — As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  in  the 
first  place  the  breast  should  be  supported,  and  any  causes  of  irritation, 
such  as  pressure  or  friction,  should  be  avoided.  Anodynes  may  be 
applied  to  the  part,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  best  treatment  is  a  succession 
of  poultices.  This  will  in  some  cases,  if  it  does  not  disperse  the 
swelling,  hasten  the  occurrence  of  sup[)uration,  and  so  clear  up  the 
diagnosis.  If  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  abscess  should  be 
freely  opened  in  the  way  that  has  been  already  described.  Where 
there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  swelling,  and  where 
there  is  any  possibility  that  there  may  be  cancerous  disease,  the  best 
treatment  is  at  once  to  cut  into  it,  and,  if  necessary,  remove  a 
portion  of  it  for  examination.  Should  it  be  a  cancer,  the  diagnosis 
can  almost  always  be  made  at  once  on  examining  the  cut  surface  ;  if 
it  is  an  inflanimatory  swelling,  free  incision  into  it  is  by  far  the  best 
method  of  treatment.  Where  the  mass  is  small  and  not  involving 
the  centre  of  the  breast,  the  quickest  and  best  wa}^  of  treating  it  is 
to  cut  it  out. 

tliB'Oiiic  lobular  asiastitis. — In  tliis  forui  tliere  are  numei-ous 
nodules  in  the  breast,  none  of  which  attain  any  considerable  size,  and 
this  condition  does  not  lead  to  suppuration.  Chronic  lobular  mastitis 
occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  not  definitely  related  either  to  lactation  or  t 
a  a 
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injury ;  indeed,  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  perhaps  most  frequent  in  women  who  have  not  borne  children, 
and  who  are  approaching  fifty ;  but  it  also  occurs  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  As  regards  the  size  of  tlie  nodules,  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  relation  to  menstruation.  This  condition  of  chronic  lobular 
mastitis  is  usually  bilateral,  but  it  may  be  more  advanced  in  one 
breast  than  the  other. 

Syiiiptoms. — The  commencement  of  the  disease  is  often  quite  in- 
sidious, and  not  uncommoidy  the  presence  of  the  nodules  is  discovered 
by  accident.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  pain  associated  with  the  disease,  and  also  some  swelling  of  the  breast. 
There  is  no  general  constitutional  disturbance  and  no  fever.  When 
a  patient  is  first  seen,  tlie  condition  is  generally  pretty  well  esta- 
blished. The  mamma  is  usually  somewhat  enlarged,  and  on  grasping 
the  breast  as  a  whole,  it  is  found  to  be  pretty  firm,  having  lost  the 
soft  elastic  character  of  tlie  normal  breast.  If,  instead  of  grasping 
the  breast,  it  is  pressed  against  the  thorax,  it  is  felt  to  be  granular, 
numerous  small  nodules  being  scattered  tliroughout  its  substance. 
These  nodules  are  firm,  rounded,  and  irregular,  and  their  outlines  are 
not  generally  very  well  defined.  They  seldom  attain  any  considerable 
size,  varying  from  a  pea  to  a  small  hazel  nut,  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  particularly  tender.  The  axillary  glands  are  very  seldom  found 
enlarged,  but  they  occasionally  increase  in  size  during  the  menstrual 
period.  If  left  to  itself,  the  disease  may  remain  in  statu  quo,  and 
though  in  some  rare  cases  it  may  improve,  the  condition  usually 
pei'sists  i'or  an  indefinite  time.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  nodules  are  more 
perceptible  during  the  period  of  menstruation,  and  fresh  nodules 
sometimes  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  breast  at  that  time,  and  may 
disappear  when  the  period  ceases. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  may  be  difficult. 
Where  there  are  numerous  small  nodules  having  an  oscillating  course 
and  exacerbations  at  the  menstrual  period,  the  diagnosis  is  pretty 
certain.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  the  diflluse 
cystic  change  of  the  breast  has  set  in.  In  that  case,  however,  some 
of  the  cysts  generally  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  is  the  case  in 
mastitis,  and  the  nodules  vary  very  considerably  in  size.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  have  the  same  oscillating  course,  while,  as  a  rule,  in 
chronic  lobular  mastitis  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  and  very  little 
tenderness  on  pressure.  In  some  instances  the  condition  of  mastodynia 
is  present.  In  this  case  the  symptoms  are  neuralgic  pains,  beginning 
in  the  breast,  and  radiating  towai'ds  the  neck,  shoulders,  back,  etc., 
generally  coming  in  crises,  Avhich  may  be  very  severe,  and  are  gene- 
rally worse  before  the  menstrual  period.  These  crises  of  pain  come 
on  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  after  some  very  trivial  one,  and 
they  may  lead  to  the  patient  losing  sleep  and  health.  This  condition 
of  mastodvnia  is  often  associated  with  ovarian  irritation,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  lobular  mastitis  will  be  found.  Mastodynia  is 
very  obstinate,  and  will  not  get  well  if  left  to  itself. 

Treatment. — As  regards  the  treatment  of  lobular  mastitis,  there 
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is  comparatively  little  to  Ije  clone.  As  a  i-ule,  it  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  breast  from  iiijur}^  and  to  employ  compression,  with  strapping  or 
a  firmly  applied  bandage  over  a  mass  of  cotton  wool.  Where  there 
is  pain,  the  use  of  belladonna  plaster  or  other  anodyne  may  be  indi- 
cated. Where  the  condition  of  mastodynia  is  present,  the  com- 
pression cannot  be  borne  for  any  length  of  time.  The  continuous 
current  has  lieen  employed  in  some  cases  with  Ijenefit,  and  the 
condition  of  the  genital  organs  should  be  investigated  and  treated,  if 
necessary.  Where  the  pain  commences  in  relation  with  the  enlarged 
lobules,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  amputate  the  breast ;  but  after  this 
operation — even  where  a  distinct  lobular  condition  has  been  present 
— it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  neuralgic  jiain  to  continue  about  the 
sliouldors  or  neck,  or  to  appear  in  the  opposite  mamma. 

IVIiiltipk'  cystic  disease  of  tUc  l>i'csist. — This  condition  of 
chronic  lobular  mastitis  usually  ends  in  the  multiple  cystic  disease 
of  the  breast.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  seems  to  pass  into  that  of 
fibro-adenoma.  On  examining  a  lobule  which  is  the  seat  of  mastitis, 
the  chief  change  in  the  early  ])eriod  is  seen  in  the  interacinous 
connective  tissue,  which  has  undergone  marked  proliferation,  and 
is  decidedly  vasculai'.  This  may  lead  in  j^arts  to  atrophy  of  the 
epitiielium,  but  the  usual  secondary  change  is  proliferation  of  the 
epithelium  in  the  acini,  which  become  enlarged  and  form  microscopic 
cysts,  and  this  change  is  often  diffuse  over  the  whole  breast.  While 
the  great  majority  of  these  cysts  remain  quite  small,  one  or  two  may 
enlarge  and  attain  a  considerable  size.  Tlie  epithelial  changes  do 
not  apparently  go  on  to  cancer,  although  French  writers  especially 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Treatiaent. — This  condition  is  usually  l)ilateral,  and  generally 
extends  over  the  whole  gland.  As  I  have  already  said,  these  cysts 
vary  in  size,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  consults  tlie  surgeon  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  distinct  small  tumour,  and  it  is  only  on  examining 
the  breast  that  one  finds  numerous  small  nodules  in  other  parts. 
The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  yellowish  clear  fluid,  or  viscid  muddy 
material.  They  form  apparently  l)y  dilatation  and  fusion  of  acini, 
and,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  most  authorities  consider  them  to  be 
the  result  of  a  chronic  ma.stitis.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  cause  any 
inconvenience,  except  the  alarm  occasioned  to  the  patient  by  the 
presence  of  the  tumours,  and  as  a  rule,  also,  they  are  not  followed  by 
malignant  disease. 

The  question  of  treatment  is  a  difficult  matter.  Some,  who  look 
on  tliis  condition  as  a  sort  of  non-malignant  epitheliomatous  disease, 
advise  the  immediate  excision  of  the  affected  breast,  but  such  treat- 
ment seems  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  especially  where  the  condition 
is  bilateral,  in  which  case  the  probability  of  malignancy  is  very  much 
less.  I  think  that  in  most  cases  the  best  course  to  follow  is  to  tap 
and  inject  any  cysts  which  are  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
leave  the  others  for  further  treatment  should  they  also  enlai'ge.  If 
however,  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the 
malignant  tendency  of  the  disease,  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to 
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excise  the  larger  cysts  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  organ 
microscopically. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  breast. — Tuberculosis  of  the  breast  is 
not  nearly  so  uncommon  as  has  been  supposed,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  chronic  mastitis — especially  those  ending  in 
suppuration — are  in  reality  of  a  tuberculous  nature.  The  tuber- 
culous deposit  most  usually  commences  in  a  lobule  around  the  acini, 
or  actually  in  the  acinus  itself,  and  where  the  disease  is  advanced 
the  acini  generally  disappear,  and  nothing  is  found  to  represent  the 
lobule  but  a  tuberculous  mass.  As  a  rule,  tuberculous  trouble  tends 
to  spread  along  the  lymphatic  paths,  and  one  seldom  finds  the  disease 
limited  to  one  individual  lobule.  Fresh  tubercles  are  very  apt  to 
form  around  the  ducts  leading  from  the  affected  lobule,  and  also  in 
neighbouring  lobules. 

SyajijJtoms.— The  course  of  the  trouble  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  where  the  disease  occurs  in  the  other  tissues — namely,  that  the 
tuberculous  mass  usually  increases  in  size,  tends  to  break  down  at  the 
centre,  and  forms  a  cheesy  mass,  and  subsequently  a  chronic  abscess. 
In  the  case  of  the  breast  there  are  usually  several  abscesses  that 
ultimately  reach  the  siirface,  thus  leading  to  the  formation  of  several 
sinuses  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  abscess  remains  in  one  section  of  the 
breast,  and  is  not  diffused  over  the  whole  organ.  It  seems  to  occur 
primarily  in  the  breast,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  secondary  to 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  most  usually  the 
external  portion  of  the  gland  is  the  part  attacked. 

The  disease  begins  insidiously.  One  or  more  swellings  of  irregular 
shape  appear  and  increase  pretty  rapidly,  the  centre  of  these  swellings 
becoming  soft,  and  ultimately  forming  a  chronic  abscess.  As  in 
other  deep-seated  tuberculous  affections,  there  is  little  or  no  pain.  In 
most  cases  the  axillary  glands  become  enlarged,  if  they  have  not  been 
enlarged  previous  to  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  they  may  undergo 
suppuration.  If  the  condition  be  left  alone,  it  ends  in  the  formation 
of  sinuses  which  have  no  tendency  to  heal,  and  around  which  the 
skin  is  undermined  as  is  characteristic  of  tuberculous  sinuses.  Before 
suppuration  has  occui-red  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  the  disease,  more 
especially  from  cancer  ;  but  if  the  axillaiy  glands  are  very  large,  or  if 
the}'  were  enlarged  before  the  appearance  of  the  swelling  in  the 
breast,  the  probability  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  tuberculous 
affection.  Once  suppuration  has  taken  place,  or  sinuses  form,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  trouble  in  diagnosis.  The  condition  is  a  serious 
one,  because,  in  the  first  place,  if  not  arrested  hy  treatment,  it 
is  apt  to  lead  to  destruction  of  the  breast,  while  the  constant 
discharge  tends  to  weaken  the  patient,  and  further  infection  is  very 
apt  to  take  place.  It  is  also  a  serious  condition  as  regards  the 
infant  if  the  patient  is  still  in  the  child-bearing  period,  because 
if  the  patient  were  to  become  pi'egnant,  the  milk  secreted  might 
contain  and  convey  the  tuberculous  virus. 

Treatineiit. — As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  conditioii,  where 
the  patient  is  in  the  child-bearing  period  the  best  treatment  is  to 
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excise  the  breast,  because  it  can  never  be  other  than  a  source  of  clanger 
to  the  child  ;  while  treatment  short  of  excision  is  rarely  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure.  Where  the  patient  is  old,  and  where  the  function  of 
the  gland  will  not  come  into  play,  and  where  the  tuberculous  disease 
is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  gland,  one  may  be  justified  in 
opening  it  up  fi-eely,  and  removing  or  scraping  away  the  diseased 
portions  as  far  as  possible,  stuffing  the  wound  afterwards  with 
iodoform  gauze ;  but  in  most  cases,  even  in  these  circumstances, 
the  surgeon  is  idtimately  compelled  to  resort  to  excision  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  cure. 

In  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  breast,  I  may  mention 
chronic  submammary  abscesses,  which  usually  arise  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  ribs  beneath.  They  form  fluctuating 
swellings  behind  the  mamma,  projecting  the  breast  forwards,  and 
ultimately  usually  jjointing  towards  the  lower  and  outer  edge  of  the 
breast.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  not  usually  a  matter  of 
any  difhculty,  and  the  treatment  is  the  thorough  removal  of  the 
abscess  wall,  and  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  rib. 

Syphilis  of  the  breast. — Syphilis  in  connection  with  the  breast 
is  most  usually  foinid  in  the  primaiy  stage,  chancres  not  being  at  all 
uncommon  on  the  nipples  from  nursing  a  syphilitic  child.  As  a  rule, 
chancre  of  the  nipple  can  be  readily  recognised,  but  in  some  cases  it 
is  present  in  the  form  of  a  fissure,  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
simple  fissure.  The  chancre,  however,  is  not  so  painful,  and  it  is 
distinctly  indm-ated,  and  from  an  early  period  of  its  existence  the 
axillary  glands  are  enlarged.  It  is  a  point  of  interest  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  a  syj)hilitic  child  does  not  infect  its  own  mother*,  even 
although  the  mother  has  never  at  any  time  displayed  any  signs  of 
syphilis,  the  probability  being  that  the  placental  circulation  has 
prevented  the  entrance  of  the  sy[)hilitic  virus  into  the  mother,  but 
has  permitted  the  passage  of  the  serum  of  the  child,  and  has  thus 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  Condylomata  are  also  not 
uncommon  in  the  breast,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  nipi^le  or  areola, 
or,  in  the  case  of  pendulous  breasts,  at  the  fold  of  skin  below  the 
breast.  Gummata  have  also  been  found  in  the  breast,  but  very 
rarely. 

Tumours  of  the  breast. — Connective  tissue  tumouis  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  breast,  the  simple  forms,  such  as  pure  fibroma 
or  lipoma,  being  occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  found.  The  Jihromata 
of  the  breast  are  very  probably  often  the  result  of  an  inflammatory 
condition  (chronic  lobular  mastitis)  which  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
acini,  and  leaves  behind  a  suiall  fibrous  mass.  What  was  formerly 
described  as  fibrous  tuyiour  of  the  breast  was  no  doubt  in  most  cases 
a  filiro-adenoma. 

Sari'onia.— Of  these  connective-tissue  tumours  sarcoma  is  the 
most  common.  From  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  breast  tumours  are 
sarcomata,  and  these  present  the  same  structure  as  sarcomata  else- 
where. Most  usually  they  are  round-celled,  but  in  some  cases  spindle- 
celled  tumours  have  also  been  found.    In  the  true  sarcomata  there  is 
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no  new  growth  of  gland  tissue,  but  occasionally  a  little  may  be  found, 
having  become  accidentally  included ;  the  tumour  sometimes  has  a 
spui'ious  capsule,  and  pushes  aside  and  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  sur- 
rounding breast  tissues. 

These  tumours  occur  generally  in  young  women,  and  are  seldom 
met  with  after  the  age  of  thirty.  They  form  rounded  tumours  in 
the  breast,  which  grow  rapidly,  and  may  at  first  have  a  spurious 
capsule ;  the  capsule,  however,  Iseing  in  reality  part  of  the  tumour. 
Subsequently  they  tend  to  infiltrate  the  tissues  and  project  through 
the  skin  (Fig.  858). 

In  the  early  stage,  sarcoma  of  the  breast  is  not  easily  distin- 
guishable from  fibro-adenoma,  but  as  time  goes  on,  its  rapid  growth, 


Fig.  SOS.— Fung.iting  Sarcoma  of  the  Breast.    (After  Billrotli.) 


rounded^  form,  and  tendency  to  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around 
lead  to  ^the  diagnosis.  Fi-om  scirrhus  sarcomata  are  more  easily 
diagnosed  by  their  more  rapid  growth,  the  much  larger  size  which 
they  attain,  the  absence  of  contraction,  dimpling,  or  retraction  of 
the  nipple,  the  late  involvement  of  the  skin,  their  softer  consistence, 
and  their  occurrence  in  young  women. 

JThe  further  history  of  these  growths  is  the  same  as  elsewhere, 
that  is  to  say  they  tend  to  become  generalised,  more  especially 
tlirough  the  iDlood-vessels,  but  in  some  cases,  and  indeed  not 
infrequently,  especially  in  the  round-celled  form,  the  axillary  glands 
may  become  the  seat  of  secondary  deposits. 

The  treatment  of  sarcoma  of  the  bi-east  is  early  removal  of  the 
whole  organ.  Attempts  to  save  the  gland  by  removing  only  the 
tumour  are  extremely  apt  to  be  followed  by  recurrence.    If  such  an 
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:.  859.— Acinous  Ailcuoiiiu  uf  tile.  Breast. 
(Friiiii  a  preparation  liy  H.  J.  Stilts, 
Surgical  Laboratory,  Ediiibui'yli  Uni- 
versity.) 


attempt  is  made  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  a  sort  of  capsule  is 
present,  it  is  part  of  the  tumour,  and  must  not  be  left  behind. 

Fibro-adeiioiiia. — The  most  common  simple  tumour  of  the 
V»reast  is  the  adenoma,  or  rather 
the  fibro-adenoma.  Pure  adeno- 
mata are  very  rare,  that  is  to  say, 
tumours  composed  entirely  of  new 
growth  of  acini ;  indeed,  most 
pathologists  deny  their  existence 
entirely.  I  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  supposing  that,  as  the 
result  of  some  irritation,  an  ex- 
cessive epithelial  development, 
leading  to  the  new  development 
of  acini,  may  not  occur  ;  I  mean, 
that  the  piimary  change  may  be 
epithelial  proliferation,  and  not 
growth  of  the  interacinous  con- 
nective tissue.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
epithelial  tubes  are  more  or  less 
widely  separated  by  a  large 
amount   of   fibrous  tissue,  and 

the  epithelial  proliferation  is  more  or  less  secondary,  and  hence  the 
term  fibro-adenoma  is  more  collect  than  that  of  adenoma. 

Varieties. — -These  tibro-adenomata  present  two  forms  microscopi- 
cally :  in  the  one  the  epithelial  elements  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of 

small  clusters  of  acini,  what  is 
^— called   the    acinous  adenoma 

(Fig.  859) ;  while  in  the  other 
the  arrangement  is  chiefly  that 
of  tubes  which  may  be  more 
or  less  dilated  and  have  nu- 
merous ramifications,  the  so- 
called  tubular  or  canalicular 
adenoma  (Figs.  860  and  861). 
In  this  latter  form,  more  espe- 
cially, the  epithelial  tubes  tend 
to  become  dilated  and  form 
cysts,  while  from  the  wall  of 
tlie  space  masses  of  fibrous 
tissue,  covered  with  epithelium, 
project  into  the  cavity,  forming 
the  so-called  intra-cystic  growtlis 
(Fig.  861).  These  growths  are 
formed  Ijy  proliferation  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  outside  the  base- 
ment membrane  pushing  for- 
wards tlie    wall  of  the  duct, 
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.  SuO.— Tubular  Adenoma  ot  the  Breast, 
mg  wall  of  duct,  (btiles.) 
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followed  by  secondary  development  of  epithelium ;  whether  the 
reverse  condition  occurs— namely,  growth  of  epithelium  pushing 
way    into    and    breaking    up    the    fibi'ous   tissue  —  is  very 


its 

doubtful. 

Aspect  on  section. — On  making  a  section  of  an  adenoma  the  sur- 
face is  found  to  be  broken  up  by  spaces  which,  on  mici'oscopic  exami- 
nation, are  seen  to  be  these  dilated  tubes  (Fig.  859).  The  cysts 
which  form  in  these  tumours  contain  a  yellow  serum,  or  more  often 
a  mucoid  fluid,  but  if  bleeding  has  occurred  the  material  may  be  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  or  in  other  cases  may  be  somewhat  milky.    In  .some 

instances  a  cyst 
without  any 
intra-cystic 
growths  may  in- 
crease rapidly  in 
size,  and  lead  to 
atrophy  of  the 
tumour  around, 
and  thus  present 
the  appearance 
of  a  simple  cj'st ; 
indeed,  according 
to  most  authori- 
ties, simple  cysts 
of  the  breast  are 
not  merely  dila- 
tations of  com- 
paratively 
healthy  acini  or 
tubes,  but  are 
due  to  cystic  de- 
velopment in 
portions  of  the 
breast  that  have 
been  previously 
the  seat  of  chronic  mastitis,  or  in  a  small  tibro-adenoma. 

The  nature  of  the  tissue  outside  the  ducts  or  acini  vai'ies  in 
different  cases.  In  typical  fibro-adenoma  this  material  is  well- 
developed  fibrous  tissue  ;  in  other  cases  the  fibrous  tissue  is  soft  and 
veiy  cellular,  and  may  present  the  appearance  of  myxomatous  tissue, 
these  tumours  being  called  myxo-aclenomata.  These  myxo-adenomata 
srow  rapidly  and  may  attain  a  large  size.  They  are  softer  than  the 
fibro-adenomata  and  haemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  them. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  connective  tissue  may  be  quite  elementary, 
and  consists  of  more  or  less  closely-packed  cells,  a  condition  which  is 
spoken  of  by  some  as  adeno-sarcoma.  Some  authors — for  instance, 
Mr.  Eaymond  Johnson — deny  that  these  tumours  really  belong  to 
the  class  of  sarcomata  at  all,  and  look  upon  them  as  simply  an 
embryonic  condition  of  the  fibrous  tissue  without  any  malignant 


Fig.  861.— Tubular  Adenoma  of  the  Breast,  sliowiii 
growths.    (Low  power.)  (Stiles.) 
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tendencies,  and  hold  tliat  the  only  sarcomatous  tumour  which  occurs  in 
the  breast  is  the  pure  sarcoma,  which  contains  no  glandular  elements 
whatever.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  would  not  v  enture  to  say, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  authorities  still  maintain  the  existence 
of  these  adeno-sarcomata,  and  state  that  tliey  present  malignant 
characters,  giving  rise  to  secondary  growths  which,  however,  do  not 
contain  any  gland  tissue. 

Sijinptonia. — The  hbro-adenoniata  are  encapsuled  tuinours.  They 
are  generally  single,  but  they  may  sometimes  be  multiple,  and  they 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  an  orange.  They  usually  occur 
only  in  one  breast.  When  they  attain  any  considerable  size  tliey  are 
often  knobby  in  outline,  from  the  presence  of  the  cysts  previously 
referred  to.  They  most  usually  occur  towards  the  peripheiy  of  the 
gland,  and  only  very  rarely  in  the  deeper  parts,  hence  they  present 
the  appearance  of  su})erticial  tumours  which  are  freely  movable  under 
the  skui,  which  are  firm,  somewhat  elastic,  and  not  tender,  though  in 
.some  cases  there  may  l)e  somewhat  slight,  vague  pains  in  connection 
with  them.  They  are  usually  discovered  accidentally.  The  axillary 
glands  are  not  affected.  They  occasionally  swell  up  during  the 
menstrual  period.  These  tumours  are,  as  I  have  said,  freely 
movable,  and  may  be  pulled  away  from  the  I'est  of  the  breast  witliout 
causing  any  retraction  of  the  nipple,  a  point  of  some  importance  in 
the  diagnosis  from  tumours  which  are  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  bi'east,  more  especially  cysts  where,  on  attempting  to  jiush  them 
towards  the  periphery,  the  nipple  becomes  drawn  on.  Nevertheless, 
even  when  quite  peripheral,  these  fibro-adenomata  are  directly  in 
connection  with  the  breast,  and  one  can  usually  find  a  band  of  tissue 
connecting  the  tumour  with  the  breast.  As  a  rule,  after  reaching  a 
certain  size  these  tumours  remain  more  or  less  stationary,  but  where 
they  are  markedly  cystic  they  may  go  on  growing,  as  the  result  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  cysts.  They  are  simple  tumours,  and  their 
diagnosis  is  generally  quite  easy.  Trom  advanced  cases  of  cancer 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  them,  but  in  the 
early  stage  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  a  small 
cancer.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  fibro-adenoma  is  much 
more  freely  movalile,  rolliiig  under  the  skin,  and  is  very  distinctly 
circumscribed.  From  chronic  mastitis,  also,  they  are  distinguished 
by  being  less  intimately  associated  with  the  breast  tlian  is  the  case 
with  the  infiainmatory  nodules. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  fibro-adenomata,  some  are  probably 
inllanunatory  in  origin,  wliile  others  are  due,  according  to  iMr.  Stiles, 
to  an  error  in  development— namely,  the  isolation  of  a  clump  of 
epithelium  duiing  the  developmental  budding  of  the  parenchyma. 

Treatinent. — As  regards  the  treatment,  it  is  well  in  all  cases  to 
recommend  removal,  not  that  the  tumour  is  itself  a  dangerous  one, 
but  because,  if  it  increases  in  size,  it  may  produce  deformity,  while 
its  presence  always  weighs  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  who  is  con- 
stantly in  terror  lest  it  sliould  become  a  cancerous  tumour.  The 
operation  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  the  adenoma  being  readily  shelled 
a  a 
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out  of  its  capsule.  I  think,  however,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  capsule  along  with  it,  because  I  do  not  feel  absolutely 
confident  that  those  forms  where  the  inter-acinous  tissue  is  extremely 
cellular  may  not  in  reality  be  sarcomatous,  luid  recur  if  the  capsule 
be  left.  Where  the  tumour  is  situated  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  wliere  a  scar  might  be  of  some  importance,  the  tumour 
can  be  usually  removed  without  any  visible  scar  by  making  an  in- 
cision at  the  lower  part  of  the  bi'east,  and,  pulling  foi-wards  the 
breast,  enucleating  the  tumour  from  behind. 

Cancer  of  the  breast. — The  most  important  tumours  of  the 
breast  are  those  belonging  to  the  class  of  carcinomata. 

Varieties. — There  are  two  forms  of  cancerous  tumours  of  the 
breast — namely,  those  which  begin  in  connection  with  the  acini,  tlie 
ordinary  acinous  carcinoma ;  and  those  which  begin  in  connection 
with  the  ducts,  the  duct  cancer.  The  ordinary  cancer  of  the  breast 
belongs  to  the  group  of  carcinomatous  tumours  which  were  formerly 
spoken  of  as  scirrhiis,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the 
development  of  young  fibrous  tissue  in  the  cancerous  growths,  and 
this  contracts  and  presses  on  the  alveoli,  and  leads  to  atrophy  of  the 
epithelial  cells  ;  hence  the  centre  of  these  cancerous  tumours  becomes 
converted  almost  entirely  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  while  at  the 
periphery,  where  the  growth  is  taking  place,  we  find  large  alveolar 
spaces  containing  epithelial  cells,  with  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
connective  tissue  between  them. 

Patliolog^y. — These  tumours  commence  in  a  lobule  of  the  breast, 
probabl)^  from  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  acini.  These 
proliferating  epithelial  cells  very  quickly  push  their  way  through 
the  wall  of  the  acini,  and  spread  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  most 
probably  by  getting  into  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  channels,  and 
growing  along  them.  Hence  from  a  very  early  period  of  their 
development  I  believe  that  these  cancerous  tumours  are  leally 
growths  in  lymphatic  spaces,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  early 
distribution  of  the  disease  along  the  lines  of  the  lymph  flow. 
Accoiding  to  some  writei's,  the  tumour  extends  in  the  vicinity,  at 
any  rate  in  the  early  stage,  by  fresh  infection  and  fresh  outgrowth 
from  neighbouring  acini  rather  than  by  spreading  along  the  lympli 
spaces ;  but  this  is  a  view  for  which  I  have  never  seen  any 
satisfactory  evidence.  If  one  examines  the  growing  margin  of  the 
tumour,  one  can  often  see  the  neighbouring  acini  being  pushed  aside, 
the  epithelium  undergoing  atrophy  and  disappearing ;  and  for  my 
own  part  I  have  not  met  with  appearances  which  corroborate  the 
view  that  these  neighbouring  acini  are  also  undergoing  cancerous 
transformation.  This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  for 
on  it  depends  the  view  which  the  surgeon  will  take  as  to  the  extent 
of  operation  necessary,  more  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  a  can- 
cerous affection.  If  the  growth  of  the  tumour  is  reallj^  due  to  fresh 
development  of  disease  in  neighbouring  lobules,  and  if  in  the  early 
stage  the  lymphatic  channels  are  not  penetrated  into  by  the  growth, 
it  might  not  at  an  early  period  be  necessary  to  remove  the  whole 
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breast,  but  only  a  wide  area  around  the  tuinour,  and  certainly  not 
the  lymphatic  tract  or  lymphatic  glands. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  view  be  taken  that  from  the  veiy  earlie.it 
period  cancer  cells  are  developing  along  the  lymphatic  channels,  how- 
ever small  the  tumour,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  whole 
lymphatic  area,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  of  the  breast,  the  lymphatic 
channels  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands. 
The  latter  view  is  undoubtedly  the  one  supported  by  clinical  evidence, 
because  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  only  the  tumour  itself 
is  removed  recurrence  takes  place,  either  in  the  Ijreast  itself,  in  the 
pectoral  fascia,  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  a  complete  operation  is  done  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  eases  remains  ulti- 
mately free  from  the  disease,  and  local  recurrence  is  very  un- 
common. Further,  we  know,  from  the  results  of  injection  of  the 
lymphatics,  that  from  an  early  period  there  is  free  communication 
between  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  alveoli  of  the  cancerous 
growth,  a  communication  so  free  that  it  can,  I  think,  only  imply 
that  the  alveoli  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  dilated  lymphatic 
spaces. 

These  cancerous  tumours  in  the  breast  sehhjm  attain  any  very 
large  size,  and  this  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fact  to  which  1 
have  already  referred — namely,  the  large  amount  of  iiln'ous  tissue 
which  has  formed  towards  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  its  subsequent 
contraction,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  growth  as  a  result.  The  further 
history  of  these  tumours  is  that  they  infiltrate  the  surrounding  parts, 
which  become  diseased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cancerous  material 
is  carried  along  the  lymphatic  vessels,  giving  rise  to  growths  along 
their  course,  more  especially  in  the  jjectoral  fascia,  and  it  sub- 
sequently reaches  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  in  most  cases  the 
glands  of  the  axilla. 

Symptoiiis.— Clinically,  the  appearance  of  a  cancer  of  the  breast 
is  a  small  tumour,  seldom  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  generally  a 
good  deal  smaller,  which  is  of  stony  hardness  and  ill-deiined,  and 
from  which  one  can  often  feel  strands  of  hard  tissue  radiating  into  the 
breast  in  various  directions.  On  cutting  across  the  tumour  it  gene- 
rally creaks  under  the  knife,  and  gives  the  sensation  as  if  one  were 
cutting  tibro-cartilage.  On  looking  at  the  cut  surface  it  will  be  seen 
to  V)e  concave  from  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  on  each  side. 
Towards  the  centi-e  it  pi'esents  a  dense,  tibrous  appearance,  and  is  of 
a  whitish  colour,  speckled  with  little  fatty  points.  Towards  the 
periphery  it  is  softer,  and  of  a  duller  slate  colour,  with  here  and 
there  portions  of  fatty  tissue.  The  little  fatty  points  seen  in  the 
centi'e  are  the  degenerated  epithelial  cells  in  the  alveoli,  and  the  fatty 
tissue  towards  the  periphery  is  the  normal  fatty  tissue  between  the 
lobules  of  the  gland,  which  has  been  enclosed  by  the  irregular  growth 
of  the  tumour.  The  presence  of  these  islets  of  fatty  tissue  is  very 
chai-acteristic  of  carcinomatous  tumours,  and  they  are  not  found  in 
sarcomata  or  simple  tumours  such  as  fibro-adenomata.  On  scraping 
«  a  *  2 
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the  surface  of  the  growth  a  milky  Huid — the  so-called  cancer  juice — 
will  be  obtained. 

At  a  very  early  stage  the  skin  over  the  tumour  is  freely  movable, 
and  there  is  no  retraction  of  the  nipple ;  but  as  time  goes  on  the 
bands  of  fibi'ous  tissue  which  connect  the  breast  and  the  skin  (the 
suspensory  ligaments  of  Astley  Cooper)  become  involved  in  the 
growth,  and  pulled  upon  as  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts,  so  that 
befoi'e  very  long  the  skin  over  the  tumour  does  not  move  absolutely 


Fig.  802.— Cancer  of  the  Breast,  sliowiijg  wriukliug  of  the  sldu.    (From  a  photograph.) 

freely,  but  on  attempting  to  push  the  tumour  to  one  side  or  the 
other  it  will  be  seen  that  the  skin  tends  to  be  drawn  in  as  the  tumour 
moves,  although  it  is  not  yet  actually  infected  (Fig.  862).  This 
puckering  of  tlie  shin  over  tlie  tumour  is  a  ver^^  mai'ked  diagnostic 
feature  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the  only  other  cases  in  which  it 
is  met  with  are  those  of  marked  and  extensive  inflammatory 
infections,  where  the  skin  has  actually  become  adherent  to  the 
inflammatory  mass.  As  time  goes  on,  not  only  does  the  skin  pucker 
on  movement,  but  the  suspensory  bands  become  more  and  more 
drawn  upon,  so  that  dimples  may  be  formed  in  the  skin  over  the 
tumour,  which  are  perfectly  evident  without  moving  the  growth  at  all 
(Fig.  863).  Further,  if  the  tumour  is  situated  towards  the  centre  of 
the  breast,  the  milk-ducts  become  involved  in  the  growth,  and  drawn 
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upon  as  tlie  centre  contracts,  and  consequently  we  Ijave  the  ty[iical 
appearance  in  cancers  in  the  substance  of  the  gland — namely,  the 
retraction  of  the  nipple.  As  a  rule,  this  retraction  is  greatest  at  the 
part  of  the  nipple  nearest  the  tumour,  the  nipple  not  being  equally 
depressed  all  round.  Where  the  tumour  is  situated  at  the  periphery 
of  the  gland,  however,  it  may  have  lasted  a  long  time,  and  attained 
a  considerable  size  without  causing  any  retraction  of  the  nipple. 
The  0]ily  other  case  in  which  this  retraction  of  the  nipple  is  found  is 
in  chronic  inflammation,  but  there  the  process  is  much  more  ditfVise, 


Fig.  Sii3.— Cancer  i^f  tlje  Broiist,  showing  letraction  of  the  skin  over  tlii'  tnmonv 
at  tlie  axillary  end  of  the  breast. 

and  other  signs  are  present,  which  lead  one  to  diagnose  the 
inflammatory  condition. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great  contraction  which  occurs 
in  these  cancerous  tumours  is  the  fact  that,  although  the  breast  may 
be  occupied  by  a  considerable  amount  of  cancerous  material,  it 
generally  appears  fimaller  than  the  iiealthy  breast,  and,  indeed,  in 
cases  of  atrophic  cancer  the  breast  may  have  almost  disappeai-ed, 
liaving  been  drawn  into  the  cancerous  mass.  Even  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  parts  are  looked  at  from 
the  front,  it  will  be  found  that  the  diseased  breast  is  7iot  only  some- 
wliat  smaller,  Init  is  also  less  pendulous  than  the  healthy  one. 

In  the  ordinary  acinous  cancer  it  is  not  common  for  the  patient 
to  have  any  disrliarge  from  tlie  nipple  ;  but,  as  will  be  pi'esently 
mentioned,  the  existence  of  a  bloody  discharge  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  duct  cancer. 
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As  time  goes  on,  the  skin  over  the  tumour  tends  to  become 
involved  in  the  cancerous  growth,  and  then,  instead  of  a  depression 
at  the  part,  one  finds  a  projection  of  the  skin,  which  is  red  and 
hard,  and,  in  fact,  is  a  cancerous  nodule.  Once  this  condition  has 
been  established,  ulceration  very  soon  occurs  over  the  j^rojecting 
swelling,  and  we  have  the  typical  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  skin  ;  this 
is  usually  a  depressed  ulcer,  with  an  unhealthy,  somewhat  sloughing 
base,  and  hard  and  overhanging  margins. 

Tn  other  cases  preceding  the  actual  adhesion  of  the  cancerous 
tumour  to  tlie  skin,  the  skin  over  the  part  may  become  oedematous 
and  red  without,  so  far  as  the  microscope  shows,  any  actual  cancerous 
affection.  Usuallj^,  however,  such  a  condition  precedes  the  diflfuse 
development  of  cancer  in  the  skin,  the  condition  spoken  of  as  cancer 
en  cuiragse.  Tn  this  form  of  disease  the  skin  over  the  cancer,  in  the 
first  instance,  becomes  hard,  brawny,  and  red  from  diff'use  infection 
of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  skin  with  the  cancerous  material,  and 
this  brawny  condition  of  the  skin  may  rapidly  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  side  of  the  thorax  without  any  ulceration  in  the  early  stage. 
In  other  cases  the  affection  of  the  skin  is  not  due  so  much  to  direct 
spread  of  the  original  cancerous  tumour  to  the  skin  as  to  the  develop- 
ment in  it  of  numerous  nodules,  probably  from  the  cancerous 
material  being  conveyed  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  suspen- 
sory ligaments,  and  afiecting  the  deep  cutaneous  plexus  of  lymphatics. 
This  condition,  where  numerous  nodules  are  found  in  the  skin  over 
cancer  of  the  breast,  generally  also  ends  in  cancer  en  cuiirtsse.  Very 
often  in  these  cases  the  primary  tumour  is  small,  and  belongs  to  the 
type  of  atrophic  sciri'hus.  It  is  often  situated  under  the  nipple,  and 
cannot  be  felt  on  account  of  the  thickened  leathery  condition  of  the 
skin. 

Usually,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  about  six  months,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  axillary  glayids  will  be  felt,  the  glands  first  affected 
being  those  i-unning  along  the  edge  of  the  peotoralis  minor. 
These  glands  are  generally  numerous,  but  seldom  attain  any  great 
size  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  esj^ecially  in  softer  rapidlj'-growing 
cancers,  they  may  form  large  masses,  much  larger  than  the  original 
tumour.  They  are  very  hard  and,  in  the  first  instance,  freely 
movable.  This  infection  of  the  glands  continues  to  extend  till  the 
whole  of  the  axillary  lymphatic  system  is  involved,  and  from  that  the 
disease  spreads  up  into  the  glands  at  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  and  subsequently  to  the  mediastinal  glands. 

While  this  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  going  on,  the 
tumour  in  the  breast,  more  especially  where  it  is  deeply  seated,  tends 
to  become  adherent  to  the  pecto7-al  fascia,  and  subsequently  to  the 
])ectoral  muscle  ;  and  thus,  not  only  is  disease  to  be  found  in  the 
axillary  glands,  but  various  deposits  also  take  place  in  the  pectoral 
fascia.  In  the  first  instance,  these  deposits  are  only  recognised  by  the 
microscope,  but  they  go  on  growing,  and  at  a  later  period  appear  as 
minute  nodules  over  the  muscle.  When  the  tumour  has  become 
adherent  to  the  muscle  itself,  the  muscular  Ij'mphatics  also  become 
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involved,  and  nodules  appear  in  the  snl).stance  of  the  muscle  itself. 
This  adhesion  of  the  gland  to  the  pectoral  fascia  occurs  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  in  most  cases,  and  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  with  regard  to  the  opei-ation ;  because,  once  it  has 
occurred,  one  must  look  on  the  whole  lymphatic  system  of  the 
pectoral  fascia  as  infected.  This  condition  is  readily  diagnosable  if 
the  patient  is  made  to  stretch  out  the  arm  so  as  to  render  the 
pectoral  muscle  tense.  It  will  then  be  seen  that,  while  the  tumour 
can  be  moved  transversely  to  the  muscle,  it  cannot  be  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  a  point  which  will  be  overlooked  if 
the  examination  is  made  with  the  ai-m  hanging  by  the  side,  and 
without  the  muscle  having  been  rendered  tense. 

On  an  average,  after  the  growth  has  lasted  about  two  years — at 
any  rate  in  rapidly-growing  cancers — secondanj  deposits  will  appear 
in  the  internal  organs,  more  especially  in  the  liver,  in  the  pleura,  and 
in  the  bones ;  and  the  bone  most  frequently  atlected  is  the  sternum, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  manul)rium  sterni  ;  the  humerus  and 
the  ribs  are  also  not  unfrequently  attacked. 

These  growths  are  usually  associated  from  a  very  early  period 
with  chai-acteristic  stabbing  pain  coming  on  in  pai'oxysms,  and  it  is 
generall)'  the  existence  of  these  pains  which  leads  the  patient  to 
examine  the  bi'east  and  discover  the  tumour ;  but  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  growth  is  free  from  pain,  and  is  only  discovered 
accidentally. 

In  the  early  stage  tlie  patient  usually  remains  in  good  health, 
but  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some  months  the  health  gives  way, 
the  patient  becoming  weak,  losing  flesh,  and  assuming  a  pale, 
earthy,  cachectic  appearance.  This  condition  of  cacliexia  does  not 
necessarily  inq)ly  infection  of  the  internal  organs,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  poisoning  of  tlie  system  with  substances  formed  in  the  can- 
cerous growth.  Certainly,  I  have  in  more  than  one  instance 
removed  the  breast  and  axillary  glands  in  patients  who  had  marked 
cachexia,  and  subsequently  to  the  operation  this  cachexia  has  very 
much  improved,  and  in  some  cases  disappeared  ;  hence  the  presence 
of  the  so-called  cancerous  cache.xia  can  hardly  of  itself  be  reckoned  as 
a  contra-indication  to  operation,  as  is  done  by  some  authors. 

As  a  rule,  the  cancer  remains  limited  to  the  breast  which  is  first 
involved,  and  spreads  in  the  directions  that  have  been  described, 
but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  a  cancer  is  found  in  the  opposite 
breast,  and  that  even  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  disease. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  implying 
very  grave  constitutional  infection,  and  the  fresh  develojiment  of 
cancer  in  the  acini  of  tlie  o[)posite  Ijreast.  As  a  rule,  however,  where 
the  second  breast  becomes  involved  at  an  early  period,  the  original 
cancer  is  situated  towards  the  sternal  end  of  the  breast  first  affected, 
and  it  seems  most  pi'obable  that  the  tumour  which  develops  in  the 
second  breast  does  not  arise  from  a  fresh  growth  of  epithelium  in 
the  acini,  but  is  due  to  infection  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the 
second  breast  from  the  original  tumour.    In  cases  where  the  mammre 
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are  large,  it  appears  that  there  is  comparatively  free  communication 
between  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  two  sides  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  in  some  cases  that,  although  there  was  no  disease  in  the 
second  breast,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  on  that  side  had, 
nevertheless,  become  enlarged  from  cancerous  deposit,  not  very  long 
after  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  glands  on  the  side 
affected.  This  can  only  imply  that  the  lymphatic  infection  has  been 
carried  directly  to  the  opposite  axilla,  without  having  infected  the 
breast  in  its  course,  and  that  fact  is  additional  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  tliat  the  infection  of  the  second  breast  is  in  most  cases,  at 
any  rate,  merely  an  accident  in  the  distribution  of  the  disease  by 
the  lymphatic  A"essels.    This  is  an  important  clinical  point,  because 

on  this  view  the  infection 
of  the  second  breast  does 
not  render  the  prospect  of 
cure  by  operation  hopeless, 
as  would  be  almost  cer- 
tainly the  case  were  it  a 
fresh  development  of  cancer 
independently  of  the  origi- 
nal disease. 

So  far  I  have  described 
the  typical  course  of  an 
ordinary  acinous  cancer, 
but  the  disease  varies  very 
much  in  its  course  and 
i-apidity  in  different  cases. 
Where  the  disease  com- 
mences in  young  women 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  it 
generally  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  tumour 
does  not  show  the  same  tendency  to  contraction  and  atrophy  as  in 
older  patients  ;  on  the  other  hand,  more  especially  when  the  cancer-" 
begins  in  old  people,  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  much 
slower,  and  in  certain  cases,  indeed,  it  is  so  slow,  that  the  name 
atrophic  scirrJtus  is  giveii  to  these  cases  (Fig.  864).  This  form 
of  cancer  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  patients  may  live  even  as  long 
as  twenty  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  tumour 
in  the  breast  does  not  attain  any  very  large  size,  but  the  breast  itself 
gradually  shrivels  up,  and  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some  years, 
hardly  any  breast-tissue  is  left.  The  skin  generally  ulcerates  over 
the  tumour  after  a  time,  but  a  long  period  elapses  before  the  axillary 
glands  become  infected.  As  a  rule,  towarcls  the  end  of  the  case 
secondary  growths  are  found  in  internal  organs,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  these  internal  tumours ;  and  in  some  cases,  also,  the  original 
tumour,  which  may  have  gone  on  slowly  for  years,  may  suddenly 
take  on  a  more  rai)id  growth  and  follow  the  ordinary  course  of 
acinous  cancel'. 


Fig.  864.— Atiopliic  Scirrhus  of  the  Breast. 
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The  local  appeai'ances  of  cancer  of  the  breast  may  also  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  occurrence  of  various  forms  of  degeneration 
in  the  cancerous  growth.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  cysts  to 
form  in  cancers,  especially  in  the  large  rapidly-growing  forms, 
these  being  due  to  hiemorrhage  into  the  tumour.  They  ai-e  not 
cysts  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  condition  is  often 
erroneously  spoken  of  as  "cystic  sarcoma."  Such  an  occurrence 
has  led  to  errors  in  diagnosis,  these  cystic  cancers  having  in  some 
cases  been  mistaken  for  abscesses  where  the  tumour  was  rapidly- 
gi-owing;  and  in  other  cases  for  simple  cysts  where  the  tumour  was 
small,  and  where  the  cyst  contained  a  more  or  less  clear  fluid. 
With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  cancer 
may  form  around  a  pre-existing  cyst. 

The  colloid  form  of  cancer  also  occasionally,  though  rarely,  occurs 
in  the  bi'east,  usually  in  younger  women,  and  there  the  disease  is 
generally  less  malignant  than  the  ordinary  form  of  cancer,  growing 
more  slowly,  and  not  leading  to  such  early  infection  of  the  glands. 
In  these  tumours  the  contraction  of  the  inter-alveolar  tissue  is 
absent,  the  tumour  may  be  softer  than  the  ordinary  cancer,  and 
somewhat  bossy,  though  sometimes  it  is  quite  hard  ;  it  is  rather 
more  circumscribed,  and  projects  the  skin  instead  of  leading  to  the 
formation  of  dimples  over  it.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  bloody 
discharge  from  the  nipple. 

Duct  rai'ciiioin:i. — I  have  ali'eady  referred  to  the  other  form 
of  cancerous  growth  in  the  breast,  namely,  duct  cancer.  This  is  a  rare 
condition,  and  attention  has  been  dii-ected  to  it,  in  England  more 
especially  by  Mr.  Bowlby. 

PatJioloyy. — Much  discussion  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  malignancy 
of  the  disease,  and  as  to  its  relation  to  duct  papilloma.  In  certain 
cases  one  meets  with  small  tumours  projecting  into  the  milk-ducts, 
with  a  very  narrow  pedicle,  and  with  numerous  spaces  in  them 
containing  epithelial  cells.  These  are  the  typical  duct  papillomata. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  tumour  which  commences  in  this  way  as  a 
projection  into  one  of  the  large  ducts  tends  also  to  infiltrate  the 
tissues  around  the  duct,  leading  to  the  formation  of  tubes  lined  with 
epithelium,  with  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  columnar 
epithelioma,  as  seen  in  the  rectum.  Wlien  this  infiltrating  form  is 
met  with,  the  condition  is  looked  on  as  malignant,  and  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  duct  cancer. 

Syviqitoms.  —  These  duct  cancers  are  generally  met  with  in 
elderly  females,  and  the  attention  is  usually  first  attracted  to  the 
fact  that  anything  is  wrong  by  discharge  from  the  nipple,  the 
characteristic  dischai-ge  being  blood-stained.  This  condition  of 
bloody  discharge  from  the  nipple  is  common  to  the  duct  papilloma 
and  the  duct  cancer,  Ijut  occurs  more  especially  in  the  latter. 

On  examination  of  the  breast  at  an  early  stage  nothing  may  be 
at  first  discovered,  but  later  a  small  tumour  can  generally  be  found 
towards  the  centre  of  the  breast,  beneath  the  nipple  or  areola.  In 
some  cases  these  tumours  are  multiple.    In  the  cases  described  they 
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have  seldom  attained  a  large  size,  and  in  only  one  oi*  two  lias  there 
been  any  atfection  of  the  axillary  glands.  The  disease  is  apparently 
less  malignant  than  the  ordinary  cancer,  and  goes  on  more  slowly, 
but  instances  are  on  record  where  local  recurrence  has  taken  place 
more  than  once  after  excision  of  the  breast  by  the  ordinary  method. 
In  these  cases  the  diagnostic  points  are  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
nipple,  and  the  presence  of  minute  firm  tumours  at  the  centre  of 
the  breast. 

Treatment. — In  such  a  case  the  nodule,  at  any  rate,  should  be  at 
once  excised  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  infil- 
trating the  tissues  around  the  duct,  the  excision  of  the  whole  breast 
should  be  carried  out.  If  the  case  is  seen  at  an  early  stage,  one 
may  perhaps  make  this  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  that 
the  axillary  glands  should  be  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
breast. 

iEtioIogy  of  carcinoma. — Cancer  of  the  breast  is  essentially 

a  disease  of  the  female,  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurring 
in  males ;  and  in  women  the  lireast  is  one  of  the  most  common  seats 
of  cancerous  disease.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant,  two  out  of  every 
five  cases  of  cancer  in  women  occur  in  the  breast.  This  disease  is 
essentially  one  of  advanced  life,  the  great  majority  of  cases  com- 
mencing between  thirty -five  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  only  a  very 
small  proportion  begin  before  thirty — something  like  4  per  cent., 
according  to  Mr.  Bryant — or  after  sixty,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  true  relation  to  age  has  not  been  accurately  worked  out,  for 
although  only  a  small  number  of  cases  are  met  with  commencing  after 
sixty,  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  women  are 
alive  after  that  age.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  also,  the 
patients  are  married  women,  and  women  who  have  borne  children. 
In  most  of  the  statistics  the  pro])ortion  of  married  to  unmarried  is 
about  eighty  to  twenty,  and  in  Mr.  Bryant's  statistics  of  the  cases 
which  occurred  in  married  women,  74  per  cent,  affected  those  who  had 
borne  children,  and  26  per  cent,  those  who  were  sterile.  Here,  again, 
the  statistics  are  not  of  any  particular  value,  because  the  propoi'tion 
of  married  and  unmarried  women  has  not  been  calculated  out,  nor  in 
those  who  are  married  the  proportion  of  pi-olific  and  sterile. 

Heredity  is  looked  on  as  of  considerable  influence,  but  Mr.  Bryant, 
in  a  series  of  600  cases,  only  got  a  history  of  cancer  in  the  family  in 
12  per  cent. ;  nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  several 
members  of  one  family  become  affected  with  the  disease.  Supposing 
cancer  to  be  a  parasitic  disease,  the  relation  to  heredity  is  probably 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  tuberculosis — namely,  that  on  the 
one  hand  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  died  of  cancer  may  be 
more  susceptible  to  the  infection  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  continuing 
to  live  in  the  same  house  with  cancerous  individuals,  they  may  be 
more  exposed  to  infection.  Quite  I'ecently  several  instances  of 
so-called  "  cancer  houses  "  have  been  recorded,  where  families  living 
in  houses  where  persons  had  previously  died  of  cancer  had  also 
become  subject  to  the  disease,  the  assumption  being  that  in  these 
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houses  infective  material  had  heen  left  behind  l)y  those  who  had 
previously  died  of  this  affection. 

The  presence  of  a  source  of  irritation  is  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  cancerous  disease,  and  this  view  is  undoubtedly  supported 
hy  the  facts  with  regard  to  epitheliomatous  disease  of  various  parts 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  such  as  cancer  of  the  lower  lip  from 
smoking,  chimney-sweep's  cancer,  etc.  Home  authorities  extend 
this  view  also  to  cancer  of  the  l)reast,  and  look  on  the  large  pro- 
ftortion  of  cases  which  have  occurred  in  prolific  women  as  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  irritation  of  the  Ijreast  by  repeated  lactation, 
and  to  attacks  of  mastitis  in  connection  therewith.  Some  authors — 
for  example  Sir  James  Paget — also  lay  great  stress  on  the  power  of 
the  mind  in  leading  to  the  occurrence  of  cancer,  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  what  may  be  apparently  a  comparatively  simple  nodule  into 
a  cancerous  growth.  Locality,  also,  seems  to  have  a  considerable 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
fact  which  seems  to  support  to  some  extent  its  supposed  parasitic 
origin.  A[)parently  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  in  certain 
countries,  more  especially  in  warm  climates,  and  it  seems  to  V)e  most 
common  in  valleys  and  along  the  baidcs  of  rivers,  especially  of  rivers 
that  overflow  their  Ijanks. 

The  reputed  prsrasite  of  cancer.  —  Quite  recently  various 
authoi's  have  descriljed  bodies  in  connection  with  the  epithelial 
cells  of  cancer,  which  they  look  on  as  parasites  and  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life.  These 
are  spoken  of  by  some  as  "  psorosperms,"  by  others  as  "cancer 
bodies  " ;  and  they  have  been  described,  in  England  more  especially 
by  Dr.  RufFer,  who  speaks  of  tliem  as  "  the  parasite  of  cancer  "; 
according  to  him,  tliey  are  found  either  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  epithelial  cells  or,  in  some  cases,  in  the  nucleus.  He 
states  that  the  characteristics  of  the  full-grown  pi'otozoon  are 
the  jDresence  (1)  of  a  central,  round,  oval,  or  slightly-irregular 
nucleus,  sometimes  connected  by  fine,  delicate  rays  with  the 
jieriphery  ;  (2)  of  a  variable  amount  of  surrounding  protoplasm, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  filling  up  the  cajisule ;  and  (3)  of  a  double- 
contoured  capsule.  These  bodies  seem  to  lie  in  sjiaces  in  the 
epithelial  cells,  or  in  some  cases,  according  to  Ruffer,  in  the  nucleus 
itself.  Most  usually  there  is  only  one  in  the  cell,  but  there  may  be 
several.  Lying  in  the  cell  protoplasm  they  increase  in  size,  and 
flatten  out  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  which  ultimately  becomes 
destroyed.  Although  RuflJer  and  his  coadjutors  speak  of  these  as 
cancer  parasites,  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved  that  they 
are  in  reality  living  (jrganisms ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  holding  that 
they  represent  degenerative  processes  in  the  cell,  others  considering 
tliat  they  are  cell  inclusions.  Certainly,  bej^ond  the  fact  that  these 
bodies  can  be  found  in  all  cancers,  especially  in  the  growing  part, 
while  they  have  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  other  tissues,  no 
other  proof  of  tlieir  ])arasitic  nature  has  Ijeen  furnished.  (Dr.  Hebl) 
lias,  liowever,  described  similar  appearances  in  a  case  of  fil^roid 
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thickening  of  the  omentum.)  It  has  been  said  that  amoeboid  move- 
ment has  been  noticed,  and  that  there  ai-e  evidences  of  multiplication 
by  division,  but  none  of  the  other  necessary  postulates  for  the  proof 
that  a  micro-organism  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  even  supposing 
these  to  be  living  organisms,  has  been  furnished  in  this  case.  Some 
authors  speak  of  these  cancer  bodies  definitely  as  psorosperms,  and 
consider  that  they  belong  to  that  group  of  protozoa,  and  the  most 
wonderful  descriptions  have  been  given  of  spore  formation  and  other 
changes,  which,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  test  of 
careful  examination.    At  the  present  time,  while  one  must  admit 

the  possibility  that 
cancer  is  a  parasitic 
disease,  and  that 
these  bodies  de- 
scriVjed  by  Ruffer 
and  others  are  the 
parasites  of  •  the 
disease,  there  is  no 
real  evidence  in 
support  of  that 
view. 

I'aget's  eczema 
oj  the  nipple. — In 
connection  with  the 
;etiology  of  cancer, 
we  must  also  refer 
to  the  peculiar  ul- 
cei'ative  disease  of 
the  nipple  which 
was  first  described 
by  Sir  James  Paget, 
and  which  is  spoken 
of  as  "  Paget's  ec- 
zema of  the  nipple,"  and  which  is  apparently  often  associated 
with  or  followed  by  cancer  of  the  breast.  This  disease,  according 
to  Paget,  affects  the  nipple  and  extends  on  to  the  areola,  the 
affected  surface  becoming  intensely  red  and  raw,  and  very  finely 
granular,  and  exuding  a  copious,  clear,  yellowish,  viscid  discharge. 
After  a  time  the  disease  may  extend  beyond  the  areola,  and  it  resists 
all  treatment,  both  local  and  general.  According  to  Dr.  Thin,  the 
disease  is  not  a  true  eczema  of  the  skin,  but  is  a  malignant  derma- 
titis, in  reality  a  cancerous  change  in  the  papillary  layers  of  the  skin 
(Fig.  865).  In  most  cases  this  disease  is  associated  with  cancer,  and 
some  state  that  cancer  is  the  first  occurrence — most  usually  a  duct 
cancer — and  that  it  is  the  exudation  from  tlie  nipple  and  the 
material  from  the  cancerous  focus  which  leads  to  the  infection  of 
the  skin.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  state  that  in  many  cases  the 
ulceration  of  the  nipple  has  lasted  for  some  considerable  time  before 
any  tumour  has  appeared  in  the  breast.    In  any  case,  so  constant  is 


Fig.  SHo. — Section  of  Areola  from  a  Case  of  Paget's  Eczema. 
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the  relation  Ijetween  cancer  of  the  breast  and  this  condition  of  tlie 
ni}>ple,  that  many  surgeons  advise  immediate  removal  of  the  breast 
in  cases  of  Paget's  disease,  even  though  no  tumour  can  be  discovered 
in  it.  In  cases  where  a  tumour  is  discovered,  it  generally  lies  under 
the  nipple,  and  is,  in  tlie  tirst  instance,  quite  small,  and  not 
uncommonlj'  of  the  variety  known  as  duct  cancer.  It  was  in  this 
disease  that  the  so-called  psorosperms  were,  in  the  lirst  instance, 
found  in  the  eisithelial  cells  of  cancer,  and  it  was  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  epithelium  in  these  cases  that  observers 
were  led  to  study  the  epithelial  changes  in  cancerous  tumours. 

Diag-iiosis  ol"  caaicfi-  oT  tl»<*  Sn-fsist.— Tlie  diagnosis  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  is  in  most  cases  comparatively  easy  where 
the  disease  is  at  all  advanced.  The  presence  of  a  hard  tumour, 
ill  defined,  but  not  extensive,  with  puckering  of  the  skin  on 
attempting  to  move  the  tumour,  and  more  especiallj^  with  dimp- 
ling of  the  skin,  and,  if  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  organ, 
with  retraction  of  the  nipple,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  The  only 
condition  which  produces  anything  at  all  approximating  to  this 
appearance  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  breast,  but  there  the 
swelling  is  diffuse  and  extensive,  it  is  tender,  the  breast  is  enlarged 
instead  of  being  contracted  as  in  the  cancerous  condition,  and  where 
dimpling  is  found  in  such  a  case  there  are  often  scars  indicating  old 
abscesses.  The  real  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  where  we  have  to  do 
with  a  large  degenerating  cancer.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  the 
matter  by  the  examination  of  the  axilla.  The  early  enlargement  of 
the  glands — that  is  to  say  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  provided  the  commencement  can  be  really 
determined — indicates  an  inflammatory  ati'ection  ;  and  further,  in 
the  inth.immatory  condition  the  glands  are  often  larger  than  the  car- 
cinomatous glands,  unless  in  young  suljjects  and  in  rapidly-growing 
cancer,  and  are  tender  and  not  usually  numerous. 

The  presence  of  a  discharge  of  bloody  fluid  from  the  nijaple  is 
highly  suggestive  of  a  cancerous  disease ;  the  presence  also  of 
marked  cancerous  cachexia,  and  of  shooting  pains  as  compared  with 
the  throbbing  pain  and  tenderness  of  an  intlammatory  aflection  is 
also  of  importance.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
diagnose  a  tense  cyst  from  a  cancerous  tumour.  In  the  case  of  the 
cyst,  however,  we  have  a  rounded  tumour  which  is  usually  well 
defined,  and  there  is  no  ])uckering  or  dimpling  of  the  skin  over  it  ; 
whereas,  as  I  have  jiointed  out,  these  are  very  early  occurrences  in 
carcinoma.  The  presence  of  a  cyst  can,  of  course,  be  always 
diagnosed  by  tapping  the  tumour.  An  adenoma  of  the  breast 
generally  occurs  in  younger  subjects,  and  it  is  very  freely  movaijle 
binder  the  skin,  and  in  neither  the  adenoma  nor  the  cystic  disease  do 
we  have  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nodule  in  the  lireast,  the  surgeon 
should  at  once  advise  an  exploratory  incision.  If  it  should  turn  out 
after  all  that  it  is  an  inflannnatory  affection,  this  treatment  is  the 
one  which  wdl  most  quickly  lead  to  a  cure  of  tiie  disease  ;  and  if. 
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on  tlie  other  hand,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  cancerous  growth,  the  sooner 
the  condition  is  recognised  the  better. 

Trealmenf  of  cancer  of  the  breast. — The  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  consists,  of  course,  in  the  removal  of  the 
disease  as  early  as  possible,  but  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
operation  is  not  advisable,  and  we  may  consider  these  in  the  first 
instance.  Where  it  is  evident  that  secondary  deposits  have  formed 
in  internal  organs,  there  is  no  object  whatever  in  excising  the  breast, 
unless  it  be  that  it  is  ulcerated  and  causing  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
in  which  case  the  diseased  portion  may  be  removed  as  a  palbative 
measure,  without  making  any  attempt  to  relieve  the  patient  of 
the  entire  disease.  Even  although  the  internal  organs  are  not 
known  to  be  affected,  where  the  disease  has  reached  and  affected 
the  glands  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  the  removal,  because  by  the  time  these  glands  have 
become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  be  felt,  the  disease  has  certainly 
passed  into  the  mediastinal  glands  or  into  the  internal  organs. 
Again,  in  cases  of  extensive  cancer  en  cuirasse,  the  infection  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  skin  is  so  extensive,  that  even  though  it 
were  feasible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  affected  part  of  the  skin 
and  all  the  affected  glands,  still  the  disease  extends  so  far  beyond 
what  is  visibly  affected  that  it  would  probably  mean  removing  an 
enormous  amount  of  skin  without  any  real  pi-ospect  of  I'idding  the 
patient  of  the  disease.  According  to  some  surgeons,  also,  it  is 
inadvisable  to  remove  typical  atrophic  scirrhus.  This  view,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  agree  with,  unless  in  cases  where  the  patient  is  old  or 
very  feeble,  because  where  patients  live  long  enough  with  this 
condition,  they  generally  ultimately  die  of  the  disease  in  internal 
parts ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  local  disease  be  removed,  the  patient 
has  an  especially  good  chance  of  being  freed  from  the  affection. 

The  usual  objection  that  is  given  against  operation  in  atrophic 
scirrhus  is  that  after  removal  the  disease  grows  more  rapidly,  but 
that  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words — after  incomjjlete  removal.  If 
the  disease  is  completely  removed  in  the  way  which  I  shall  presently 
describe,  the  disease  cannot  grow  more  rapidly,  and  in  no  case 
should  I  advise  operation  in  cancer  of  the  breast  where  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  that  it  can  be  completely  removed,  unless, 
indeed,  as  I  liave  said,  in  rare  instances  in  which  the  local  disease 
is  the  cause  of  serious  pain  and  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Where  it  is  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  disease,  that  is  to 
say,  where  there  is  a  considerable  probability  that  one  can  get 
beyond  the  whole  affected  area,  the  operation  must  be  done 
thoroughly  and  extensively  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  of  late  the 
researches  of  Heidenliain,  Stiles,  Raymond  Johnson  and  others  have 
shown  us  much  more  definitely  than  formerly  exactly  what  and  how 
much  to  remove.  Befoi'e  describing  the  operation,  I  may  recall 
what  I  have  previously  said  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  spread  of 
the  disease, 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  tumour 
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the  disease  gets  into  tiie  lymphatic  system,  and  becomes  distributed 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  cauglit  in  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential,  if  any- 
tliing  like  certainty  is  to  be  obtained  with  regard  to  the  result  of 
the  operation,  that  the  whole  lymph  area  up  to  and  including  the 
nearest  lymphatic  glands  should  Vje  removed,  and  I  must,  therefore, 
very  shortly  refer  to  tlie  distrilnition  of  the  lympliafcics  of  the  breast. 
According  to  Sappey,  the  lymiahatic  vessels  of  the  breast  begin  in 
tlie  form  of  small  plexuses  around  the  acini  of  the  gland,  these  vessels 
then  joining  others  from  adjacent  acini  and  running  along  tlie  ducts, 
forming  plexuses  around  them,  till  they  reach  the  nipple.  Thus  the 
lymph  from  all  the  parts  of  the  gland,  even  the  outlying  lobules,  is 
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carried,  according  to  this  author,  in  the  lirst  instance  to  tlie  nipp)le 
(Fig.  866).  At  the  nipple  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  into  a  plexus 
situated  beneath  the  areola,  termed  by  Sappey  the  subareolai-  plexus, 
and  from  this  plexus  three  or  four  large  lymphatic  vessels  carry  the 
lymph  from  the  breast,  and  also  fi'om  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  to  the 
axillary  glands.  Since  Sappey's  description,  which  still  remains  in 
j5art  correct,  it  has  been  found,  more  especially  by  pathological  and 
clinical  investigation,  that  there  are  other  paths  by  which  the  lymph 
is  conveyed  from  the  l^reast.  Thus  it  seems  that  lymjihatics  run 
from  the  plexuses  around  the  lol^ules  of  the  breast,  along  tlie 
suspensory  ligaments  of  Astley  Cooper  (Fig.  867),  and  join  the 
plexuses  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  cases  of  cancer, 
plugs  of  cancer  cells  have  been  found  in  lymphatic  vessels  in  these 
ligaments.  The  most  important  method,  howevei',  in  wliicli  tlie 
lymph  is  carried  to  the  axillary  glands — at  any  rate  from  an 
■operative  point  of  view — is  by  lymphatic  vessels,  whicli  leave  the 
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deeper  part  of  the  glands  and  join  the  lymphatic  plexuses  in  the 
pectoral  fascia,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  paths 
by  which  the  infection  of  the  axillary  glands  is  brought  about  in 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  remove  the  disease,  the 
wliole  lymphatic  plexus  of  the  breast  must  be  taken  away,  because, 
from  Sappey's  work,  it  is  evident  that  the  cancer  cells  may  be 
carried  towards  the  nipple,  and  pathological  evidence  shows  that 
in  certain  circumstances — probably  of  the  blocking  of  lymphatic 


Fiy.  S07. — Section  ot  Baud  of  Fibrous  Tissue  (suspensory  ligament)  running  from  the  Breast  to 
tlie  Sliin,  sliowing  at  a  cancer  cells  in  two  lymphatic  vessels.  (Stiles.) 

vessels — there  may  be  a  reflux  of  lymph  from  the  centre  of  the  breast 
towards  the  periphery,  and  that  cancer  cells  that  are  being  carried 
by  the  lymph  may  be  driven  back  again  and  deposited  in  other  parts 
of  the  breast.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  all  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  breast,  however  small  and  however  apparently  localised^  that 
the  whole  breast  should  be  removed.  In  connection  with  this  point, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  breast  is  a  much  more  extensive  organ 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  that  outlying  lobules  of  the  breast  may 
extend  in  the  fat  around  for  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  are 
always  left  behind  when  the  breast  is  excised  in  the  ordinary 
method  described  in  the  text-books  of  operative  surgery. 

Further,  what  I  have  just  said  with  regard  to  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  towards  the  skin  along  the  suspensory  ligaments  shows  that 
the  skin  should  never  be  dissected  away  from  over  a  cancerous 
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tumour  of  the  breast,  otherwise  the  suspensory  ligaments  will  be  cut 
across,  and  portions  that  have  already  become  infected  may  be  left 
behind  ;  and  this  is  pi'obably  the  chief  cause  of  recurrence  after 
operation  where  the  recurrence  takes  place  in  tlie  form  of  nodules  in 
the  skin.  Hence  in  making  the  skin  incisions  for  the  removal  of  a 
cancerous  breast,  one  must  arrange  them  so  as  to  take  a  wide  area 
of  skin  from  over  the  region  of  the  tumour.  All  tliose  portions  of 
the  skin  which  pucker  on  attempting  to  move  the  skin  over  the 
tumour,  or  the  tumour 
under  the  skin,  must  be 
taken  away,  and  not 
only  those  portions  but 
a  considei'alile  area 
around. 

Apart  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  all 
the  skin  over  the  affected 
area  of  the  breast,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  gland  itself  by 
the  ordinary  oval  inci- 
sion, and  I  think  that 
in  all  cases  the  incisions 
for  the  removal  of  the 
breast  should  include 
the  skin  over  the  whole 
of  the  prominent  pai't 
of  the  organ.  Where 
this  is  done,  the  skin  is 
lifted  from  the  deeper 
parts  for  a.  wide  area 
beyond,  and  there  is 
very  seldom  any  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the 
edges  together  after- 
wards by  means  of  but- 
ton sutures  ;  and  if  th  e 

edges  of  the  skin  cannot  be  brought  together  in  all  parts,  the  small 
area  left  behind  can  be  readily  closed  by  means  of  skin  grafts 
(Fig.  868). 

I  have  already  remarked  that  an  essential  part  of  the  lymph 
from  the  breast  is  carried  to  the  axilla  by  lymphatics  situated  in  the 
pectoral  fascia  (Figs.  869  and  870),  and  it  is  as  impoi'tant  to  remove 
these  lymphatics  as  it  is  to  remove  the  breast  itself  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  pectoral  fascia 
co-extensive  with  the  breast.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  do  this, 
because,  as  pointed  out  by  Heidenhain,  the  deeper  lobules  of  the  breast 
penetrate  into  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  pectoral  fascia, 


SC)8.— Gnse  sliowiiig  Rfsult  of  Skin  Grafting  after  ex- 
tensive Exeision  of  the  Mamma,  a  mouth  after  the 
operation.    Tl)e  wound  lias  liealed. 
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and  if  the  breast  is  simply  peeled  off,  not  only  are  lymphatics 
left  which  are  in  all  probability  infected,  but  lobules  of  the  breast 
also  remain  behind  in  large  numbers.  The  removal  of  the  pectoral 
fascia  is  not  quite  a  simple  thing,  because  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and,  as  Heidenhain  has 
indicated,  in  order  to  take  the  fascia  with  the  contained  lobules  of 
the  breast  and  lymphatics  away  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
thin  layer  of  the  superficial  muscular  hbres  of  the  pectoral  muscle. 
Lastly,  the  operation  is  not  complete,  that  is  to  say  the  patient 


,  869.— Section  of  Pectoral  Fascia,  shovving  at  a  a  lymphatic  vessels  blocked  with 
cancer  cells.  (Stiles.) 


does  not  have  the  best  chance  of  non-recurrence,  unless  the  axillary 
lymphatic  glands  are  also  removed  at  the  same  time ;  because,  even 
although  they  may  not  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  microscopically,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Stiles,  that 
early  infection  may  be  taking  place  in  them  ;  and  clinically  we 
know  that  in  the  great  majoiity  of  cases,  if  they  are  left  behind, 
they  will  subsequently  enlarge,  and  if  one  waits  till  this  takes  place 
before  removing  them,  the  patient's  chance  of  subsequent  freedom 
from  the  disease  is  very  greatly  diminished.  Hence,  I  would  strongly 
advise  in  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  bi-east  that  the  whole  of  the  axillary 
glands  should  be  taken  away,  and,  of  course,  all  the  fat  and  fascia 
running  from  the  margin  of  the  breast  to  the  axillary  glands  should 
also  be  included,  seeing  that  it  contains  the  lymphatic  vessels  which 
are  going  to  these  glands  (Fig.  871). 
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Tlie  operation. — The  operation  then  for  cancer  of  the  breast — even 
in  the  case  of  the  smallest  tumours — must  consist  in  the  removal  of  a 
wide  area  of  skin  over  the  tumour,  of  the  skin  over  the  prominent  part 
of  the  bi-east,  of  the  whole  organ  itself,  bearing  in  mind  its  wide  distri- 
bution, of  the  pectoral  fascia,  and  a  thin  layer  of  muscle  under  it 
co-extensive  with  the  breast,  of  all  the  fat  and  fascia  running  from 
the  breast  to  the  axilla,  and  of  the  axillaiy  glands  thenjselves  ;  and 
in  tlic  latter  case  the  surgeon  should  not  be  content  with  picking  out 
individual  glands  from  among  tl]e  fat  of  the  axilla,  \mt  should 
deliberately  dissect  out  the  whole  fat  with  its  contained  glands  from 
the  axillary  space.  This  is  most  readily  done  l^y  leaving  the  breast 
in  connection  with  the  axil- 
lary fat  and  fascia  till  the 
end  of  the  operation.  The 
weight  of  the  breast  tends 
to  pull  down  the  contents 
of  the  axilla,  and  when  tlie 
dissection  of  the  axillary 
space  commences,  I  have 
always  found  it  best  to  begin 
at  the  outer  end  by  defining 
the  axillary  vein,  because 
the  glands  lie  in  close  con- 
nection witli  the  vein,  and 
having  defined  the  axillary 
vein  on  the  outer  side,  it  is 
I'eadily  followed  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  space,  and  all 
tlie  fat,  witli  any  glands 
contained  in  it,  is  removed 

from  below  and  around  that  Fig.  S70.— Lympliatic  Vessel  in  Pertoral  Fascia,  cou- 
vessel.  tainiiig  seveial  groups  of  cancer  ceils.  (Stiles.) 

An  extensive  operation 
of  this  kind  is  objected  to  by  some  surgeons  on  account  of  its 
risk,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  operation  be  performed 
strictly  antiseptically,  there  is  no  more  risk  than  after  excision 
of  the  lireast  itself.  True,  in  weakly  patients  there  may  be  a 
certain  amount  of  shock  after  the  operation,  but  that  is  a  matter 
or  the  surgeon  to  judge,  in  the  individual  case,  as  to  whether 
lie  shall  or  shall  not  on  that  account  complete  his  operation. 
The  object  of  the  operation  should  be,  not  merely  to  prolong  life, 
but  to  obtain  a  cure,  and  it  is  worth  the  patients  while  therefore 
to  run  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  The  rule,  however,  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  be  absolute  that,  wherever  possible,  however  small  tlie 
mammary  tumour,  a  complete  operation  must  be  performed.  Acting 
on  that  rule,  surgeons  have  recently  obtained  very  much  greater 
success  as  regards  the  non-recurrence  of  the  disease  than  was  the  case 
formerly.  Statistics  are  now  given,  extending  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  according  to  which  in  some  cases  over  30  per  cent. 
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have  remained  free  from  the  disease,  and  have,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  previous  clinical  experience,  been  cured.  In  my  own 
work  I  have  now  57  per  cent,  of  cases  remaining  free  from  the 
disease  after  more  than  three  years.  Volkman,  as  the  result  of 
liis  clinical  experience,  has  stated  that  the  great  majority  of 
recurrences  after  operation  take  place  within  a  year,  that  if  the 
patient  remains  free  from  the  disease  for  two  years  there  is  a  con- 
siderable probability  that  it  will  not  recur ;  that  if  she  remains  free 
for  over  three  years,  this  probability  is  converted  almost  into  a 


Fig.  871. — Axillary  Tissue,  showing  a  long  lymphatic  ves-sel  full  of  cancer  cells. 
(Stiles.) 

certainty.  On  the  assumption  that  cancer  of  the  breast  is  a  local 
disease  (and  that  view  is  laeld  by  the  great  majority  of  surgeons),  it 
seems  self-evident  that  the  whole  possibly  infected  area  must  be 
removed,  and  that,  if  this  is  done  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
the  disease,  the  chances  of  the  patient's  remaining  free  must  be 
enormously  increased  over  those  where  only  a  partial  operation  is 
performed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  local  recurrence  takes  place, 
it  is  either  in  the  form  of  nodules  in  the  skin — due  in  most  cases,  as 
I  have  said,  to  infected  skin  being  left  behind,  especially  infected 
suspensoiy  ligaments — or  it  takes  place  deeper  ;  and  Heidenbain 
and  others  have  investigated  the  latter  cases  closely,  and  have  stated 
that  in  all  in.stances  these  recurrences  take  place  in  connection  with 
portions  of  the  breast-tissue  left  behind,  or  in  the  pectoral  fascia ;  or 
it  takes  place  in  the  axillary  glands.    This  being  the  case,  it  stands 
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to  reason  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  thorough 
removal  of  the  disease  in  those  three  directions. 

Where  the  disease  is  so  extensive  that  the  whole  of  the  pectoral 
muscle  must  be  removed,  or  that  the  clavicle  must  be  divided,  with 
the  view  of  removing  glands  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  neck,  or 
that  the  arm  must  be  amputated  on  account  of  the  involvement  of  the 
axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  the  chances  of  tlie  permanent  recovery  of 
the  patient  are  so  very  slight  that  I  doubt  if  the  operation  is  justitial:)le. 
With  regard  to  the  amputation  of  the  arm  for  advanced  cancer  of  the 
axilla,  that  was,  I  think,  first  done  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  and  the  patient  died  of  shock.  Quite  recently,  in  a  recurrent 
cancer  in  the  axilla  of  a  man,  I  found,  on  opening  the  axilla,  that 
the  vein  was  firmly  embedded  in  the  cancerous  mass,  but  that  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  cephalic  vein  was  free.  I  therefore  tied  the 
vein  just  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  cephalic  vein,  and  at  the 
humeral  end.  After  doing  so,  however,  I  found  that  the  artery  was 
equally  involved  in  the  growth,  and  I  removed  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  axillaiy  artery.  The  nerves  were  not  affected  in  that  case. 
Tlie  circulation  returned  in  the  arm  witliin  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  patient  made  a  perfectly  good  recovery  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that,  seeing  it  is  possible  to  remove  both  axillary  arteiy  and  vein 
witliout  the  loss  of  vitality  of  the  arm,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
amputate  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint  with  the  view  of  eradicating 
the  disease. 

In  connection  with  the  complete  removal  of  the  disease,  Mr. 
Stiles,  of  Edinburgh,  lias  introduced  a  method  by  which  one  may 
render  visible  even  minute  points  of  disease  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
thus  one  can  examine  the  sui'face  of  the  mass  removed  before 
stitching  up  the  wound,  and  ascertain  whether  the  whole  breast  has 
been  taken  away,  and  whether  any  nodules  of  the  disease  have  been 
cut  across.  The  advantage  of  this  method  has  been  shown  on  several 
occasions,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  nodules  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  left  beliind.  On  removal  of  the  breast  the 
mass  is  tlioroughly  washed  under  a  tap  for  five  minutes,  to  remove 
the  blood.  It  is  then  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  care  being  taken  that  the  solution  can  come 
freely  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  surface.  On  removal  from 
this  solution  it  is  again  placed  under  the  tap  and  thoroughly  washed 
for  five  minutes.  On  inspecting  the  cut  surface,  the  fat  presents  a 
dirty  yellow  colour,  bands  of  fascia  and  fibi'ous  tissue  have  a  swollen, 
gelatinous,  translucent  appearance,  and  sections  of  acini,  and  more 
especially  of  nodules  of  disease  (in  fact,  tissue  containing  numl)ers  of 
cells),  appear  as  white  points. 

Cysts  in  the  breast. — I  have  already  referred  to  the  formation 
of  cysts  in  fibro-adenomata,  these  cysts  very  often  having  intra-cystic 
growths,  and  also  to  the  diffuse  cystic  disease  of  the  breast  following 
lobular  mastitis.  In  some  cases,  however,  one  finds  a  C3"st  in  the 
breast  without  any  tumour  in  connection  with  it,  and  without  any 
intra-cystic  growth — a  so-called  simple  serous  cyst  of  the  breast. 
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This  condition  of  single  cysts  in  the  breast  is  also  generally  supposed 
to  arise  after  localised  mastitis,  leading  to  active  overgrowth  of  the 
epithelium,  and  at  the  same  time  to  blocking  of  the  ducts.  These 
cysts  of  the  breast  generally  occur  in  the  substance  of  it.  They 
form  rounded,  tense,  hard  tumours,  in  which  it  is  seldom  easy  to  get 
fluctuation,  on  account  of  the  tenseness  of  the  fluid.  They  are 
painless,  and  on  attempting  to  move  them  the  nipple  becomes  drawn 
upon,  owing  to  the  intimate  connection  of  the  cyst  with  the  breast. 
They  contain  clear  fluid.  They  may  be  single,  or  there  may  be  two 
or  three  cysts  present. 

The  treatment  consists  either  in  tapping  and  injecting  the  cyst  in 
the  same  way  as  one  treats  a  hydrocele,  or  in  removing  the  cyst. 
As  a  rule,  the  condition  will  be  cured  by  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  cyst  through  a  cannula,  and  injecting  one  or  two  minims  of 
undiluted  carbolic  acid.  The  result  is  that  the  cyst  wall  becomes 
inflamed  and  fluid  is  effused,  which,  however,  becomes  absorbed  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  condition  is  cured.  Where,  however,  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cyst  is  part  of  a  tumour  or  small  fibro- 
adenoma, or  where  the  patient  wants  to  be  certainly  cured,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  dissect  it  out.  In  some  cases  the  cyst  shells  out 
with  the  greatest  ease  ;  in  others  it  is  embedded  firmly  in  a  mass  of 
thickened  breast  tissue,  and  this  must  be  taken  away  in  order  to 
efl'ect  a  cure. 

Galactocele. — In  connection  with  these  single  cysts  of  the 
breast  I  may  also  mention  the  condition  known  as  galactocele,  by 
which  is  meant  a  cyst  containing  milk,  which  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  altered.  These  swellings  are  always  formed  during  lactation, 
and  the  condition  is  due  to  dilatation  of  one  of  the  larger  ducts  of 
the  breast,  with  partial  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  milk.  That 
the  obstruction  is  only  partial  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
pressure  on  a  galactocele  leads  to  an  outflow  of  milk  from  the  nipple 
and  partial  emptying  of  the  sac.  In  some  cases  these  cysts  also  follow 
injury,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  rupture  of  a  duct. 
These  galactoceles  are  innocent  tumoui'S.  They  form  movable 
swellings,  which  are  elastic,  and  if  not  too  tense,  fluctuating,  and  on 
pressure  on  them  milk  can  generally  be  squeezed  out  from  the  nipple. 

As  regai'ds  the  treatment,  the  best  treatment  is  to  excise  them, 
but  short  of  excision,  tapping  and  injecting  them  with  carbolic  acid 
or  with  iodine  may  be  employed.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
result  is  not  nearly  so  certain  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinaiy  serous 
cyst. 

Involution  cysts. — Lastly,  we  have  involution  cysts  in  the 
breast  occurring  after  the  menopause.  These  are  small,  generally 
multiple,  cysts  containing  a  glairy  or  serous  fluid.  They  are  generally 
associated  with  interstitial  mastitis,  and  lie  towards  the  surface  of  the 
gland.  It  is  seldom  that  they  necessitate  any  treatment  ;  but  if 
they  do,  tapping  and  injecting  the  larger  ones  with  undiluted  car- 
bolic acid  usually  suflices. 
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Abnormalities  of  position  of  the  kidney.  —  Thcso  may 

\)e  grouped  as  (1)  siuiple  misplacements,  (2)  movable  kidney,  and 
(3)  tloating  kidney. 

(1)  Siiii|>ic>  iBii!>ipi:ic(>iiieiifs. — In  these  the  kidney  may  be 
liigher  or  lower,  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  sjiine  than  usual,  or 
may  have  its  axes  and  borders  altered  in  any  direction,  or  may  be 
turned  over  upon 
its  anterior  surface 
but  yet  thoroughly 
fixed  in  its  position. 

Among  the  con- 
genital misjilace- 
ments  the  most  fre- 
quent is  that  known 
as  the  horse-sJtoe 
kidney  (Fig.  872). 
This  variety  consists 
in  fusion  of  the 
kidneys  at  their 
lower  ends  by  means 
of  a  thick  mass  of 
renal  or  fibrous  tis- 
sue, a  transverse 
curve  lieing  thus 
formed  with  its  con- 
vexity almost  invariably  directed  downwards,  and  over  the  front 
of  which  the  ureters  descend.  The  joined  kidneys  are  lower  down, 
and  much  nearer  the  spinal  column  than  normal.  Horse-shoe  kidney 
has  been  found  in  nine  out  of  14,318  subjects  examined. 

In  another  set  of  congenital  cases  the  kidney  (usually  tlie  left) 
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is  placed  over  the  saci'O-iliac  synchondrosis  or  the  sacral  promontory. 
Such  malpositions  in  the  case  of  women  may  cause  dysmenorrhoea, 
and  even  serious  obstruction  to  parturition. 

Acquired  misplacements  are  met  with  as  tlie  results  of  pressure 
or  traction  of  tumours  or  surrounding  organs. 

It  is  quite  exceptional  for  simple  misplacement  to  need  any 
treatment,  but  where  it  causes  suffering  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
demand  surgical  interference,  and  cannot  be  fixed  in  such  a  position 
as  not  to  cause  pain,  nephrectomy  is  the  only  available  resource. 

(2)  Movable  kidsiey. — The  kidney,  though  more  or  less  freely 
mobile,  is  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  occupying  a 
position  between  that  membrane  in  front  and  the  muscular  parietes 
beliind.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  degree  of  mobility  is  but 
slight ;  occasionally,  however,  the  peritoneum  may  be  sufficiently  loose 
to  allow  the  kidney,  moving  behind  it,  to  descend  below  the  pelvic 
brim,  or  to  pass  as  far  forwards  as  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes, 
or  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spine.  In  some  cases  though 
the  kidney  moves  freely  it  cannot  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
walls  to  do  so.  The  movement  occurs  in  the  plane  of  tlie  loins  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  as  "  cinder  sifting." 

Symptoms. — The  subjective  symptoms  are  a  sensation  of  dragging 
and  weight  in  the  loin,  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  resembling 
nephritic  colic,  a  sense  of  something  moving  within  the  abdomen, 
vomiting  more  or  less  severe,  flatulence,  and  other  indications  of 
gastric  or  intestinal  disturbance.  The  symptoms  are  aggravated  by 
exertion,  and  relieved  by  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Temporary 
jaundice  is  sometimes  caused.  The  urine  is  healthy.  I  have 
drawn  special  attention  to  the  cramp  and  agonising  character  of 
the  pain  in  some  cases  of  movable  kidney.* 

The  physical  signs,  if  any  exist,  are  the  presence  of  a  more  or 
less  moval)le  tumour  of  renal  contour,  which,  on  palj)ation,  occasions 
pain  or  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation.  Occasionally  thei'e  is  no 
recess  in  the  loin  to  indicate  the  place  vacated  by  the  kidney, 
although  percussion  of  this  part  elicits  more  or  less  resonance.  The 
res[>iratory  movements  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  body  influence 
the  position  of  the  kidney. 

Diagnosis. — Tumours  of  the  omentum  or  mesentery  have  been 
mistaken  for  movable  kidney,  as  have  also  a  distended  gall  bladder, 
enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  a  small  ovarian 
tumour.    Hydronephrosis  is  an  occasional  result  of  movable  kidney. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  trivial  as  to 
require  no  treatment.  If  only  noticed  after  riding,  dancing,  or  long 
standing,  such  exertion  must  be  avoided. 

A  specially-fitted  pad  and  belt  should  be  worn  to  retain  the 
kidney  in  situ  should  the  mobility  of  the  oi-gan  be  the  cause  of 
continual  pain  and  distress.  Symptoms  of  congestion  require  abso- 
lute rest,  hot  fomentations,  and  anodynes.    An  operation  is  indicated 

*  Brit.  Med.  -Tonr.,  vol.  ii.,  1889,  p.  1083  ;  also  "  Surgical  Diseases  of  Kidney," 
p.  31. 
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where  the  symptoms  are  severe,  unrelieved  \)y  rest  or  mechanical 
appliances,  and  when  they  occur  in  persons  whose  circumstances  or 
temperament  prevent  the  continued  adoption  of  palliative  measures. 

Wlien  the  movable  organ  is  sound,  or  when  liotii  kidneys  are 
movable,  or  when  the  non-movable  kidney  is  diseased,  nephrorraphy 
is  the  best  operative  measure.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  loin  over 
the  kidney,  and  the  organ  is  tixed  by  sutures  to  the  fascia  of  the 
loin.  Two  or  more  sutures  are  required  ;  and  they  should  consist  of 
some  stout  material,  such  as  silk  or  kangaroo  tendon.  Tliey  should 
be  passed  well  into  the  coi'te.x;  of  the  organ,  though  some  surgeons 
prefer  to  pierce  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  only.  The  results  of  this 
operation  are  usually  very  successful.  A  renal  belt  should  be 
worn  after  convalescence. 

When  the  movable  kidney  is  extremely  hydronephrotic  nei)!u-ec- 
tomy  is  needed,  provided  that  the  other  kidney  is  sound. 

(.3)  FlojitiJSja:  kidney. — This  term  designates  that  condition  in 
which  the  peritoneum,  owing  to  its  congenital  disposition,  so  com- 
[)letely  envelops  the  kidney  as  to  form  a  meso-nephron,  and  thus 
allows  the  organ  to  be  moved  in  almost  any  direction.  Floating- 
kidney  is  of  excessively  rare  occurrence.  The  treatment  is  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  indicated  in  the  case  of  movable 
kidney. 

Malformations  of  the  kidney. — Congenital  deviations  from 
the  natural  form  and  size  of  tlie  kidney  are  frequently  the  result  of 
fusion  of  both  organs,  and,  e\en  when  involving  only  one  kidney, 
are  genei'ally  accompanied  by  misplacements.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
malformation  is  the  so-called  congenital  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  in 
which  one  kidney  is  rudimentary.  The  next  most  common  is  the 
horse-shoe  kidney  already  descriljed  (page  831). 

One  or  both  kidneys  may  exhibit  a  continuance  of  the  foetal  type 
in  being  lohulated.  Sometimes  the  only  malformation  is  at  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  tivo  f(dves  being  present,  which  may  or  maj' 
not  communicate  with  each  other.  There  may  be  two  ureters  to 
one  kidney,  and  these  may  remain  distinct  as  two  tubes  during  the 
whole  of  their  course,  or  may  join  together  near  the  j^elvis  or 
bladder.  The  hilum  of  the  kidney  may  be  absent.  The  number  of 
arteries  going  to  the  kidney  is  not  infrequently  increased ;  the 
origin  of  such  abnoi'mal  renal  arteries  being  very  \  ariable. 

In  some  cases  the  deformity  seems  to  have  depended  upon  the 
relations  of  the  blood-vesfsels  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mis- 
placed organ. 

Besides  the  horse-shoe  form  of  solitanj  kidni'ij,  there  is  a  vaiiety 
of  malformation  in  whicli  the  two  organs  are  joined  and  form  a 
disc-like  kidney  lying  in  the  middle  line,  provided  with  a  double  or 
single  pelvis. 

Injuries  of  the  kidney.  §iibpari<>tsil  injiirios.  —  These 
are  by  far  the  most  common,  and  in  them  no  open  wound  com- 
municates with  the  injured  organ. 

The  kidney  is  not  unfrequently  rvptiu-ed  by  direct  blows  on  the 
6  h 
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abdomen  and  loin,  or  by  falls  from  a  height,  without  any  injury 
happening  to  the  parietes.    The  degree  of  laceration  vai-ies. 

Blood  is  usually  extravasated  in  considerable  quantity  into  the 
circumrenal  cellular  tissue,  and  hiemorrhage  may  occur  around  the 
kidney  or  into  its  pelvis  when  there  is  no  laceration  whatever  of  the 
renal  substance.  In  some  cases  the  ui'eter,  as  well  as  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  may  be  so  completely  plugged  by  extravasated  blood  as 
permanently  to  occlude  the  channel  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder. 
When  complete  I'upture  is  associated  with  laceration  of  the  peri- 
toneum, the  hsemorrhage  may  be  so  copious  as  to  prove  suddenly 
fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kidney  may  well-nigh  be  converted 
into  a  pulp  without  any  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  A  partial  laceration  of  the  pelvis  or  ureter  may  be  followed 
by  adhesive  inflammation  and  obliteration  of  the  urinary  duct. 

Symptoms. — Hoematuria  following  an  injury  to  the  loin  is  not 
necessarily  symptomatic  of  ruptured  or  lacerated  kidney  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  serious  lesion  of  the  organ  may  occur  without  giving 
rise  to  hsematuria.  The  earliest  symptom  in  many  cases  of  sub- 
parietal  injury  is  pain  in  the  renal  area,  shooting  down  perhaps  to 
the  testicle  or  thigh.  There  may  be  frequent  and  painful  micturition, 
the  urine  voided  being  liighly  mixed  with  blood.  There  may,  on  the 
other  liand,  be  complete  suppression  of  urine — a  symptom  suggestive 
of  injury  to  both  kidneys,  attended  by  plugging  of  the  renal  vessels. 
Swelling  of  the  belly  has  in  certain  instances  come  on  rapidly,  and 
been  attended  with  fluctuation.  If  the  injury  has  been  inflicted 
from  the  front  of  the  body,  signs  of  traumatic  peritonitis  may  set  in. 

When  there  is  an  absence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  injury  to  the 
kidney  must  nevertheless  be  suspected  if  there  are  pains  in  the 
renal  region,  collapse,  or  the  appearances  of  internal  hemorrhage, 
with  fulness  and  dulness  of  the  injured  loin,  and  rigidity  of  the 
corresponding  abdominal  muscles. 

Though  unfavourable,  the  prognosis,  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
kidney,  its  pelvis,  or  ureter,  is  not  so  grave  as  that  in  rupture  of 
other  abdominal  organs.  Death  may  be  due  to  collapse,  hsemorr- 
hage,  or  peritonitis ;  or,  later,  to  pya?mia,  cystitis,  or  exhaustion 
from  abscesses.  The  two  chief  conditions  upon  which  recovery 
depends  are  the  escape  of  the  peritoneum,  and  of  the  large  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  and  vein. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed  ;  subcutaneous  injections  of 
anodynes  to  relieve  pain  ;  half-drachm  doses  of  liquid  extract  of 
ergot  every  two  or  three  liours  to  check  hiemorrhage  ;  sucking  of 
ice  to  relieve  thirst.  Strapping  the  affected  side  will  sometimes  ease 
pain  considerably.  The  bowels,  if  full  of  solid  ftecal  matter,  may  be 
evacuated  by  enemata,  otherwise  the  less  they  are  disturbed  the 
better.  The  quantity  of  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach  should  be 
limited  as  much  as  possible.  If  sickness  is  present  it  is  very 
important  to  check  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  appropriate  remedies. 

If  there  is  reason  to  think  that  hemorrhage  is  going  on,  ice  bags 
or  Leiter's  tubes  should  be  applied  to  the  loin  and  ilio-costal  area  of 
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the  alulomen,  but  if  lu^morrliage  tlireatens  life,  despite  all  previous 
eflbfts  to  clieck  it,  an  exploratory  incision  into  the  loin,  followed,  if 
necessary,  by  nephrectomy,  should  be  practised.  If  clots  accnmulate 
in  the  bladder,  or  are  forced  on  into  the  xirethr'a,  and  give  rise  to 
mucli  pain  and  distress,  median  or  lateral  urethrotomy  should  be 
performed. 

Peiicti'nlisii;  \^'«>iigii«Bs  «»("  Ih«>  kiiSis«>y. — These  may  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  posterior  surface  only,  in  whicli  case  they  do  not 
involve  the  i:)eritoneum  ;  but  when  they  affect  the  front  surface  they 
not  only  implicate  the  peritoneum,  but  very  probably  some  of  the 
other  viscera  as  well. 

Si/mptonis.  —  Severe  jiain  in  the  renal  region,  occurring  immedi- 
ately upon  the  reception  of  the  injury,  and  frequently  extending 
along  the  ureter  to  the  testicle,  and  even  to  the  thigh.  H;ematuria 
may  or  may  nob  be  an  early  symptom.  If  the  wound  in  the  kidney 
is  dee|),  blood  and  urine  may  escape  from  the  external  opening,  or 
be  exti'avasated  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Frequent  and  urgent  l)ut  abortive  attempts  at  micturition 
may  be  a  prominent  sign.  Nausea,  vomiting,  rigidity  of  the  parietes 
on  the  side  injured,  a  feeble  pulse  increasing  in  rapidity,  anxious 
countenance,  and  other  indications  of  loss  of  blood  are  among  the 
symptoms.  If  urinary  extravasation  invades  a  wounded  peritoneum, 
peritonitis  will  soon  show  itself.  In  gunshot  wounds,  inflammation, 
more  or  less  widespread,  is  inevitable ;  in  pun'ctured  or  incised 
wounds  it  ma.y  be  escaped.  Rigoi's  indicate  tlie  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration ;  ]ius  in  the  urine,  due  to  piyelitis,  is  frequently  noticed  in 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds. 

If  a  wound  in  the  renal  region  is  followed  by  the  passage  per 
urethram  of  Ijloody  urine  or  ))ure  blood,  the  diagnosis  is  pretty 
conclusive.  If  such  a  wound  is  followed  by  dysuria,  or  retention 
of  urine,  there  is  good  reason  to  diagnose  a  wound  of  the  organ 
with  ])lugging  of  ureter  with  blood  clot.  Hieniaturia,  followed  by 
peritonitis,  or  the  escape  of  urine  thi'ough  an  e.Kternal  wound,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

I'rognosis. — Incised  wounds  may  heal  rapidly,  and  without  sup- 
puration, whereas  gunshot  wounds  are  followed  by  more  or  less 
sloughing  and  suppuration,  and  all  the  risks  to  which  these  processes 
expose  the  patient. 

The  sources  of  danger  from  penetrating  renal  wounds  are: — (1) 
Hiemorrhage,  if  the  great  vessels  of  the  organ  are  wounded;  {'!) 
peritonitis,  if  the  front  surface  of  the  organ  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
viscera  are  penetrated  ;  and  (3)  perinephritis,  perinephric  abscess, 
and  effusions  of  blood,  or  blood  and  urine,  lieliind  the  peritoneum. 
If  the  wound  be  inflicted  upon  tlie  posterior  surface,  and  neither 
peritoneum  nor  the  great  vessels  of  tlie  hilum  are  wounded,  re- 
covery may  be  expected.  An  unfavouraljle  prognosis  must  be  given 
(ft)  when  there  is  much  extravasation,  [h)  if  a  foreign  body  i-emains 
in  the  wound,  or  ((•)  if  tlie  peritoneum  has  been  toi-n. 

Ti-entinev.t. — If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  has  not  lost  much 
b  h  -2 
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blood  ill  the  first  instance,  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  to 
the  loin  or  side  of  the  abdomen  will  be  of  service  should  fever  or 
traumatic  peritonitis  occur.  Any  foreign  body  which  may  have 
been  carried  into  the  wound  must  be  carefully  searched  for  with  the 
probe  or  finger ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged 
for  its  removal.  Complete  rest ;  small  quantities  of  milk,  and 
barley-water  or  linseed  tea  ;  ojjium  to  I'elieve  pain  and  muscular 
spasm  ;  and  ice  or  hot  water,  to  allay  vomiting,  are  the  points  iu  the 
treatment  during  the  first  week  or  two  after  a  wound  of  the  kidney. 

If  the  large  bowel  is  loaded,  mild  purgatives  and  emollient 
enemata  ai'e  indicated  ;  but  after  it  has  been  once  freed  of  its 
contents,  the  quieter  it  is  kept  the  better. 

The  wound  should  be  left  open  for  drainage,  unless  it  be  a  very 
large  incised  lesion,  when  one  or  more  deep  sutures  may  be  intro- 
duced to  bring  the  edges  together  in  part  of  their  extent. 

A  drainage-tube  and  a  piece  of  perforated  lint  soaked  in  carbolised 
oil,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  wool,  are  the  only 
dressings  needed  for  these  wounds.  If  at  a  later  period  phlegmonous 
infiammation  or  extravasation  occurs,  or  if  a  circumscribed  collection 
of  urine  or  blood  is  formed,  free  incisions  are  most  important. 
Hiemorrhage  should  be  treated  on  the  principles  already  described, 
as  indicated  in  the  case  of  subparietal  injury.  The  importance  of 
removing  clots  of  blood  from  the  bladder,  if  not  passed  naturally, 
cannot  be  too  fully  emphasised. 

Pt'Olnpse  ot  tSie  kidisey  (iiijiired  or  iiiiiiijui'e<l)  tlirotig:li 
ail  external  wound. — The  prolapse  may  take  place  primarily — 
that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  parietal  wound  ;  or 
secondarily — that  is,  some  time  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  as 
the  consequence  of  coughing,  sneezing,  or  some  other  considerable 
muscular  effort. 

If  the  protruding  kidney  is  not  se\-erely  contused  or  completely 
broken  up,  and  if  the  source  of  the  hfemorrhage  is  not  a  branch  of 
the  renal  artery  or  vein,  and  the  bleeding  can  be  controlled  without 
securing  either  of  these  trunks,  the  organ  ought  to  be  replaced, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  a  young  person  of  good  constitution. 

Perinephric  extrava^sations.  Air — Air  is  occasionally  found 
in  considerable  quantity  around  the  kidney  either  associated  or  not 
with  injury  to  that  organ.  The  source  of  the  air  is  not  always 
traceable.  In  one  case  it  appeared  to  have  gained  admission  tlirough 
a  perineal  incision  which  had  been  made  on  account  of  a  rupture  of 
the  urethra,  wliicli  complicated  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis.  Wounds  of 
the  loin,  groin,  and  perinseum,  whether  complicated  by^  wounds  of  the 
bowel  or  not,  and  fractures  of  the  lower  ribs,  with  injury  to  the  lung, 
may  be  the  causes  of  this  form  of  extravasation.  Retro-peritoneal 
abscess  opening  into  the  bowel  may  give  rise  to  it. 

Blood  may  be  effused  aroand  the  kidney  from  a  ruptured  artery 
or  vein,  or  capillaries,  as  a  result  of  violence.  The  clots  so  formed 
may  ultimately  break  down  and  lead  to  suppui'ation.  Fractures  of 
the  pelvis  or  lumbar  vertebraj,  ruptures  of  muscles,  and  the  bursting 
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of  an  aiieuiysm  of  tlie  alidomiiial  ;iort:i,  lia\e  lieen  the  causes  of 
considerable  circiinirenal  li;emori-hncre.  The  kidney  may  lie  raised 
so  completely  hy  the  extravasated  lilood  as  to  present  a  tumour 
anteriorly  in  the  hypochondrium. 

The  si/mpto/ns  vary  with  the  cause  and  extent  of  tlie  extravasation. 
When  the  blood  occupies  the  cellular  tissue  of  one  loin,  cliietly  or 
entirely,  it  causes  a  tumour,  sometimes  difficult  to  diagnose  from  a 
distended  kidney.  It'  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  a  superficial 
laceration  of  the  kidney,  or  a  rupture  of  an  arteiy  (say  one  of  the 
lumbar  arteries),  some  weeks  may  elapse  before  the  effusion  is 
sufficient  to  gi\'e  rise  to  any  swelling  or  increased  dulness  in  the 
loin,  and  no  sign  of  faintness  is  noticed  at  any  time  ;  then,  after 
some  time  longer,  the  effused  blood  becomes  more  solid,  and  the 
tumour  more  irregular,  and  by  degrees  peiiiaps  it  is  absorbed.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  tlie  blood  and  clot  may  disintegrate,  in  which 
circumstances  the  sym}jtoms  of  suppuration  will  arise. 

Recovery  may  take  place  after  very  extensive  traumatic  h;emo- 
rrliage  ;  but  retro-peritoneal  lia;morrliages  due  to  rujitured  aneurysm 
ai-e  almost  certaiidy  fatal,  thougli,  it  may  Vie,  tardily  so. 

If  the  hfemorrhage  increases,  or  suppuration  occurs,  and  surgical 
aid  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  death  may  occur  from 
peritonitis,  due  to  tension  upon,  or  ruptuie  of,  the  peritoneum  :  or  the 
colon  may  be  penetrated,  and  faeces  and  flatus  enter  the  blood 
tumour,  and  give  rise  to  decomjiosition,  septic  absorption,  and  death. 

Treaiiiient. — When  haemorrhage  is  due  to  aneurysm,  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  tieatment  will  avail  ;  when  due  to  wound  of 
the  kidney  the  treatment  must  be  based  upon  the  jirinciples  stated 
when  discussing  injuries  to  the  kidney  (page  835). 

I'l'iaie  is  extravasated  into  the  loin  behind  the  peritoni^uui 
from  a  ruptured  kidney,  or  from  a  direct  penetrating  wound,  the 
result  of  o]ieration  or  accident,  or  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration. 
Ulceration  of  the  ureter,  due  to  injury  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour, 
may  cause  miliary  extravasation  into  the  loin  or  iliac  I'egion.  The 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  resulting  from  urinary  infiltration, 
may  run  on  to  suppuration,  giving  rise  to  a  lumbar  or  inguinal 
abscess.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  effused  is  small,  the  cellulitis, 
stopping  short  of  suppuration,  may  become  chronic,  spreading  towards 
the  iliac  fossa,  and  causing  contraction  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle.  In 
some  instances  the  effused  urine  becomes' encapsuled  within  a  thick- 
walled  cyst  of  iiiflaniiliatory  origin,  with  the  cavity  of  which  the 
kidney  communicates  at  the  point  of  rupture  or  ulceration.  Some- 
times phosphates  accumulate  in  the  space  or  cavity  occupied  liy  the 
effusion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  block  the  drainage- tulics  used  in 
treating  this  extravasation  by  lumbar  incision. 

Treatment. — When  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain,  but  from  the 
fulness  and  dulness  of  the  loin  there  is  reason  to  think  that  urine  is 
escaping  I'ehind  the  peritoneum,  an  aspirating  needle  may  clear  up 
the  diagnosis.  In  cases  where  the  effusion  again  aiu!  again  re-forms 
after  paracentesis  of  the  loin,  a  lumbar  incision  and  drainage  ai'e 
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needed.  Suppuration  must  be  dealt  with  by  early  free  incisioi>. 
If  the  kidne}'  is  greatly  damaged,  nephrectomy  will  be  requisite. 

Perinephritis  and  perinephric  abscess. — Perinephritis  is 

inflammation  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  surrounding  the 
kidney.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  having  been  met  with  in  quite 
young  children. 

Perinephric  abscess  is  applied  alike  to  all  forms  of  pus  formation 
in  the.se  tissues.    It  is  rare  before  pubeity. 
Perinephric  abscesses  are : 

(1)  Primary  extrarenal  abscesses,  or  those  which  are  independent 
of  awy  fistulous  opening  into,  or  other  disease  of,  the  kidney.  These 
may  depend  upon  injuries,  chills,  etc.,  or  may  follow  the  acute 
exanthemata  ;  or  the  abscess  may  have  extended  from  a  distant  j^art, 
as  the  spine,  pelvis,  appendix  ca?ci,  c£ecum,  testis,  gall  bladder,  etc. 

(2)  Consecutive  extrarenal  abscesses  :  in  which  inflammation  of 
the  kidney  has  spread  to  the  cellulo-adipose  ti-sue  (a)  by  contiguity, 
but  without  urinaiy  infiltration  ;  or  (6)  as  a  result  of  a  fistula 
communicating  between  tlie  renal  cavity,  or  substance,  and  the 
surrounding  cellulo-adi|)Ose  tissue.  This  form  is  usually  due  to 
suppurative  pyelitis,  or  to  tubercle,  cancer,  hydatid  or  other  form  of 
cystic  disease,  or  to  calculus  of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  with  the  cause  and  acuteness  of  the 
disease.  When  the  inflammation  is  secondary  to  some  distant 
disease,  such  as  pelvic  cellulitis,  the  symptoms  of  the  primary 
aftection  may  disguise  those  of  the  perinephritis. 

The  constitutional  indications  of  pus  in  the  circumrenal  con- 
nective tissue  are  the  same  as  those  excited  by  deep-seated 
suppuration  elsewhere.  The  febrile  temperature  in  some  cases  runs 
contiiuiousl}^  high  ;  in  others  it  is  intermittent,  and  suggestive  of 
malaria  or  pyajmia.     Obstinate  constipation  is  almost  in\'ariable. 

Of  the  local  .symptoms,  those  due  to  pressure  are  more  marked 
in  perinephric  abscess  than  in  perinephritis.  Pain,  deep-seated  and 
often  paroxysmal,  ushers  in  the  disease  ;  sometimes  dull  and  acliing. 
at  others  darting,  it  courses  along  the  distribution  of  the  lumbar  plexiis. 
'J  he  pain  is  greatly  intensified  by  bimanual  compression  of  the  loins. 

The  affected  side  will  impart  a  sense  of  increased  resistance  and 
weight  long  before  pus  has  formed,  or  the  abscess  is  large  enough  to 
alter  in  any  way  the  contour  of  the  part.  The  skin  in  the  loin  is 
often  waxy  and  cedematous.  Fluctuation  is  frequently  \ev\  remote,, 
OAving  to  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  ;  and  in  one  case  six  pints  of 
jms  were  pent  up,  but,  on  account  of  the  great  dejith  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  no  fluctuation  could  be  detected.  CEdema  of  the  foot 
and  ankle  has  preceded  for  many  weeks  every  other  sign  of  peri- 
nephric abscess.  A  peculiar  lameness  is  often  an  earh'  symptom 
due  to  the  flexed  position  in  which  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side  is 
retained  to  relieN  e  tension  on  the  psoas  muscle.  When  the  tissue 
about  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  afiected,  inflammation  may 
spread  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  and  cause  symptoms 
that  have  been  mistaken  for  pleuro-pneumonia. 
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P('i'iiio|>lirit9!>«  \t'3llioiit  «>is|>|>agi'a{B4>ii. — The  spinal  column 
is  preternaturally  stiff',  and  the  body  in  walking  is  inclined  over  to 
the  affected  side.  Stooping  is  difficult.  In  the  recunilient  posture 
the  patient  will  not  extend  the  corresponding  thigh  beyond  IGO'-",  or 
in  severe  cases  130°.  There  is  sometimes  pain  in  the  knee.  These 
conditions  together  cause  the  case  to  resemble  the  second  staii'e  of 
hip  disease,  especially  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards,  so  that 
the  heel  of  the  affected  side  dvu'ing  standing  rests  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  opposite  foot.  In  perinephritis  there  is  no  tumefaction  to  be 
felt  in  the  loin,  as  in  perinephric  abscess. 

Profjnosis. — In  a  few  cases  perinej>hritis  ends  in  resolution  before 
the  suppurating  stage  has  been  reached.  When  suppuration  occm-s 
the  prognosis  depends  chieffy  on  two  things  :  the  early  and  free 
evacuation  of  the  pus,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

When  the  abscess  is  primary — i.e.  not  dej^endent  upon  renal  or 
other  visceral  or  spinal  disease — an  opening  into  it  is  soon  followed 
by  convalescence.  If  the  abscess  burst  into  the  peritoneum,  rapidly 
fatal  peritonitis  is  extremely  probable. 

Dif(;/nosis. — The  affections  that  may  be  mistaken  for  jjeri- 
nephiitis  or  perinephric  abscess  are  lumbago,  vai'ious  organic  diseases 
of  the  kidney,  spinal  ca.ries,  splenic  tumours,  fivcal  accumulations  in 
the  colon,  pleuro-pneumonia,  morbus  cox:e,  and  psoas  abscess. 

The  higher  situation  of  the  pain ;  the  tenderness  in  the  loin  ; 
the  fact  that  passive  flexion  is  painless  in  itself  ;  the  free  and  pain- 
less mobility  of  the  partially  flexed  thigh  ;  the  absence  of  tenderness 
and  fulness  over  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  ;  absence  of  pain  on 
percussion  of  the  thigh  ;  and  the  slight  rigidity,  if  any,  of  the 
adductors  and  rotators,  serve  to  distinguisli  perinepliritis  from  hi[) 
disease. 

The  symptoms  of  perinephritis  ai'e  very  closely  allied  in  many 
pjoints  to  those  which  accompany  peri ty2_)h litis  (page  62.3)  ;  but  the 
characteristic  feature  of  perinepinitis  is,  that  the  pain,  tenderness, 
and  swelling  are  ffrst  observed  and  most  pironounced  in  the  ilio- 
costal interspace  behind,  whereas  in  perityjilditis  tliey  are  located  in 
the  iliac  fossa  and  in  front. 

Treatnu']//. — Primary  p)erinephri':is  may  be  sometimes  checked  in 
its  early  stages  Ijy  local  depletion,  hot  baths,  and  ]>oultices.  In 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  absorbent  ointments  containing 
lead  or  potassium  iodides  are  useful.  The  bowels  must  be  opened  at 
the  onset  by  a  l>risk  purgative,  and  kept  modei-atel}'  active.  Pain 
is  relieved  by  morphia.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef-tea,  milk, 
light  puddings,  and  such  like.  Directly  the  presence  of  pus  is 
suspiected  it  should  be  searched  for  by  an  exploratory  incision,  and  if 
detected  should  be  let  out  through  a  free  opening  in  the  loin.  The 
abscess  should  then  be  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  iodine  or 
carbolic  lotion,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  The  subsequent 
treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  ]3rinciples.  Consecutive 
abscesses  may  have  to  be  opened,  and  some  of  the  less  acute  forms  of 
■Drimary  abscess  must  not  be  allowed  to  close  too  early. 
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Abscess  of  the  kidney. — This  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  the 
coalescence  of  a  large  number  of  miliary  abscesses.  Metastatic  and 
secondary  abscesses  of  large  size  may  be  due  to  obstruction  of  large 
vessels  by  emboli.  Stricture  or  other  disease  of  the  lower  urinary 
organs  may  also  give  rise  to  a  circumscribed  abscess  in  the  tubular 
substance  of  the  kidney.  Other  occasional  causes  are  blows,  wounds, 
and  kicks.  Renal  calculus  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
large  renal  abscess.  Circuniscrilied  aVjscess  usually  aflfects  only  one 
kidney,  and  in  a  large  number  of  ca.ses  the  whole  organ,  including 
the  pelvis,  is  involved. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  which  are 
ordinarily  significant  of  the  formation  of  pus.  Hajmatui'ia  often 
precedes  abscess  when  the  cause  is  traumatic.  The  absence  of  pus  in 
the  urine  is  no  criterion,  because  in  many  cases  there  has  been  none 
detected  throughout.  If,  however,  the  abscess  has  broken  into  the 
renal  pelvis  or  ureter,  the  urine  may  abound  in  pus.  If  a  tumour  has 
formed  in  the  loin,  the  discharge  of  pus  by  the  bladder  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  In  the  acute  cases  a 
fatal  termination  may  occur  within  three  weeks  or  less.  Possibly, 
recovery  may  ensue,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  becoming  insj^issated 
and  remaining  quiescent  for  the  rest  of  life. 

Treatment. — If  the  cause  be  e.xternal  violence,  rest,  anodynes, 
depletion,  or  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  constitute  the  principles 
of  treatment  of  inflammation  in  the  early  stages.  After  the  first  day 
or  two  of  the  inflammation  hot  fomentations  must  be  continuously 
applied.  If  there  is  clear  indication  of  a  renal  abscess,  the  pus 
ought  to  be  evacuated  through  an  incision  in  the  loin.  If,  when  the 
kidney  is  exposed,  pus  is  found,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  evacuate  it 
with  a  trochar  and  cannula.  A  free  incision  having  been  made  into 
the  abscess,  the  cavity  should  be  emptied  and  its  walls  treated  by 
the  inunction  of  iodoform  paste.  If,  however,  the  kidney  should  be 
found  much  destroyed,  it  would  be  better  to  remove  it. 

Traumatic  nephritis.  Causes. — Wound  or  contusion  of  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  ;  violent  muscular  strain  ;  the  presence  of  a 
calculus  or  of  parasites.  When  blood  has  been  extra vasated  into 
the  cavity  of  the  kidney,  and  the  urine  retained  there  in  consequence 
of  impaction  of  a  blood  clot  in  the  ureter,  pyelitis  and  pyelo- 
nephritis may  arise. 

Symptoms. — Rigors  ;  fever  ;  pain  not  constant,  and  veiy  variable 
in  degree,  deep-seated  and  referable  to  the  loin,  sometimes  difiused 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  abdomen,  and  rarely  of  a  throbbing 
character  unless  the  perinephric  tissue  be  also  involved.  Nearly  all 
movements  aggravate  the  pain.  If  the  inflammation  sets  in  soon  after 
an  injury,  the  urine  always  contains  a  trace  of  blood.  Subsequently, 
in  a  few  cases,  pus  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  ^-ravel  and  calculus, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  renal  colic,  after  wounds  or  concussions  of 
the  kidney. 

Traumatic  nephritis  is  not  usually  serious,  provided  the  damage 
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inflicted  on  the  kidney  is  not  great  and  the  large  vessels  are  not  rup- 
tured.   If  severe,  the  kidney  may  be  softened  down  into  a  mere  pulp. 

Treatment. — If  tlie  kidney  has  been  penetrated,  urine  may  drain 
away  by  the  external  wound.  If  the  organ  has  been  opened  by  sub- 
parietal  laceration  or  rupture,  the  chief  danger,  when  the  large 
vessels  are  uninjured,  is  from  infiltration  of  urine  into  tlie  cellular 
tissue.  Then  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  oi^en  the  loin  by  a  free 
incision  down  to  the  injured  kidney,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  free 
drainage  of  the  extravasated  urine  and  inflammatory  pi-oducts.  If 
the  kidney  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  inflammatory  process, 
nephrectomy  is  indicated. 

When  there  is  no  extravasation,  small  quantities  of  fluid  diet, 
the  application  of  cold  or  leeches,  relief  of  the  bowel  by  one  good 
purgative  or  enema,  and  opium  cautiously  given  to  relieve  pain,  con- 
stitute the  usual  necessary  details  of  treatment. 

Renal  fistulas. — FisIhIsk  tlBSHt  coiniesisBBiratc  wilh  the 
kidney  and  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney. 

Causes. — Renal  flstuhe  are  caused,  in  the  great  majority  of  ca.ses, 
by  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  ureter.  Other  causes 
ai'e  gunshot,  punctured,  or  incised  wounds,  injuries  inflicted  by 
surgical  operation,  and  abscess  of  the  kidney.  The  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  kidney  or  ureter  is  usually  single  and  connected  with 
the  230sterior  aspect  of  the  organ.  Renal  listuhe  may  open  at  the 
loin  or  groin  into  the  colon  or  duodenum,  into  the  pleural  cavity  or 
lung,  or  into  the  peritoneum.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  flstula 
to  open  into  the  peritoneum.  If  the  fistula  result  from  a  wound  or 
a  ruptured  hydronephrotic  cyst,  urine,  sometimes  in  large  quantity, 
will  escape  from  it ;  if  from  pyonephrosis  due  to  ureteral  obstruction, 
pus  will  be  mingled  with  the  urine  ;  if  from  the  conversion  of  the 
kidney  into  a  tuberculous  abscess  cavity,  the  discharge  will  be 
puriform. 

Renal  fistula'  tliat  open  in  the  loin. — When  a  fluid  of 
a  urinous  character  escapes  from  a  flstula  that  followed  an  attack 
of  nephritis  or  injury  to  the  kidney,  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  renal 
origin  of  the  flstula  is  certain.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  lumbar  fistula,  instead  of  communicating  with  the  kidney  at 
all,  may  be  the  result  of  disease  in  the  lower  urinary  passages — i.e. 
in  the  ureter,  bladder,  or  even  the  urethra. 

Treatment. — The  parts  around  the  orifice  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  irritation.  If,  after  a  fair  length  of  time  has  been  allowed 
for  spontaneous  closure,  the  fistula  persist,  caustics,  the  hot  iron,  or 
an  incision,  so  as  to  lay  open  or  excise  any  sinuous  track,  remove 
callous  edges,  or  spongy  granulations,  or  calculous  deposits,  must 
be  tried.  The  injection  of  iodine  solution  will  sometimes  stimulate 
the  sinus  to  healthy  action. 

If  the  other  kidney  be  sound,  and  a  permanent  fistula  com- 
municating with  a  diseased  organ,  threatening  the  life  and  sacrificing 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  resist  other  treatment,  the  best  plan 
is  to  perform  nejihrectomy. 
b  b  * 
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Renal  fistulie  opening^  into  the  stomach. — These  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  In  one  case  of  communication  of  the 
left  kidney  with  the  stomach,  pus,  urine,  and  calculi  are  said  to  have 
been  vomited ;  but  there  is  a  considei-able  degree  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  symptoms  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis.  In  a 
case  of  gastro-renal  fistula  due  to  scrofulous  pyelo-nephritis,  admitted 
under  the  writer  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1884,  there  was  a 
history  of  "inflammation  of  the  bladder"  and  of  "pus  in  the  motions,' 
as  well  as  in  the  urine.  There  were  four  sinuses  in  the  back  dis- 
charging pus.  Careful  examination  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
disclosed  nothing.  No  physical  signs  of  pelvic  cellulitis  or  circurn- 
renal  abscess  could  be  made  out.  Complete  anui-ia  preceded  death. 
On  post-mortem  examination  the  only  communication  between  the 
kidney  and  the  gastro  intestinal  tract  was  a  fistula  of  the  diameter 
of  a  crowquill,  opening  into  the  left  margin  of  the  great  curvature  of 
the  stomach. 

Renal  fistulte  comninnieating:  with  ditTerent  parts  of 
the  intestine,  and  renal  fistulas  opening  into  the  lung:, 

are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Prompt  surgical  treatment  might  in 
some  instances  have  prevented  their  occurrence. 

Ureteral  tistnia;  are  almost  invariably  the  results  of  operation 
wounds. 

Hydronephrosis. — This  term  is  given  to  over-distension  of  the 
kidney  with  urine,  the  result  of  mechanical  obstruction,  no  matter 
whether  the  cause  be  in  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  ureter.  Probably 
one-third  of  the  cases  of  hydi-onephrosis  in  which  a  palpable  tumour 
is  formed  have  a  congenital  origin. 

Congenital  canses. — Twists,  undue  obliquity,  contractions, 
and  other  anomalies  of  the  ureter.  This  duct  is  in  some  cases  con- 
verted into  a  fibrous  cord,  in  which  condition  the  hydronephrosis  exists 
at  birth  ;  or  its  vesical  orifice  may  be  merely  of  pin-hole  size ;  or 
minute  cysts  may  be  developed  in  its  mucous  membrane ;  or  the 
angle  of  its  junction  with  the  kidney  may  be  so  acute  as  to  render 
the  descent  of  the  urine  difficult.  Abnormal  relation  of  renal  vessels 
may  press  on  the  ureter  and  cause  renal  distension. 

The  congenital  causes  do  not  always  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis 
in  infancy  or  in  very  young  life.  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
which  show  that  a  congenital  cause  has  acted  very  slowly  and 
incompletely,  if  at  all,  for  a  long  time  ;  but  that  after  some  years 
a  hydronephrotic  tumour  has  been  formed  and  terminated  fatally. 

The  acquired  causes  of  hydronephrosis  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  situated  in,  behind,  or  in  front  of  the  bladder. 
Causes  acting  behind  the  bladder : — 

(a)  Cancer  and  other  tumours  of  the  pelvis,  including  some 
conditions  of  the  pregnant  uterus. 

(b)  Calculus,  either  by  its  impaction  in  the  ureter,  or  by  the 
ulceration  and  subsequent  contraction  excited  at  some  spot 
in  this  tube,  during  its  passage  to  the  bladder. 

{<:)  Contraction  of  the  ureter  following  an  injury. 
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(d)  The  obstruction  caused  by  the  kinking  of  the  ureter  of  a 
movable  kind. 

(e)  The  contraction  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  following 
inflammation  or  suppuration. 

Causes  acting  within  the  bladder : — 

(«)  Inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  bladder. 
(6)  Tumours  of  the  bladder — such  as  papilloma, 
(c)  Calculus  of  the  bladder. 
Causes  acting  in  front 
of  the  bladder  : — 

{a)  Enlarged  pros- 
tate. 

(6)  Stricture  of  the 

urethra, 
(c)  Narrow  meatus  or 
tight  foreskin. 

Hydronephrosis  may 
ati'ect  l)oth  kidneys,  or  only 
one,  or  may  be  limited  to 
only  a  part  of  one  kidney. 
Cases  of  double  hydro- 
nephrosis are  commonly  of 
congenital  origin.  The  pi"0- 
portion  of  cases  in  which 
hydronephrosis  produces  a 
paljaabie  abdominal  tumour 
is  very  small  compared  witli 
the  frequency  of  the  exists 
ence  of  the  disease. 

Patholog:y. — The  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney  first  be- 
comes converted  into  a 
spheroidal  sac,  then  the 
calyces  are  widened  and 
stretched  in  every  direction, 
and  at  length  the  capsule  of  the  organ  is  expanded,  and  what 
remains  of  its  cortical  and  medullary  substance  becomes  still  further 
compressed  and  absorljed  until  nothing  is  left  but  a  loculated  cyst 
(Fig.  873).  The  size  of  the  hydronephrotic  sac  may  not  exceed  that 
of  a  normal  kidney,  it  may  even  be  smaller  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  1)e  sutKciently  large  to  form  a  swelling  occupying  a 
great  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  contained  fluid  is  only 
water  holding  a  larger  amount  of  sodium  chloride  than  exists  in 
urine,  and  a  few  epithelium  cells.  Its  quantity  is  sometimes 
enormous,  reaching  several  gallons.  Hydronephrotic  kidneys, 
however,  differ  very  much  from  one  another ;  in  some  cases  the 
renal  substance  atrophies  more  or  less  completely,  and  the  fibi'ous 
envelope  enlarges  so  that  nothing  but  a  sac  of  fibrous  tissue  remains  ; 
in  other  cases  the  expansion  of  the  interior  of  the  organ  is  little 
b  b  *  -1 
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marked  compared  with  the  enormous  thickening  of  the  cortex  of  the 
kidney. 

Symptoms. — Hydrouephi'osis  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  i  i 
twice  as  frequent  in  females  as  in  males.  When  the  dilatation  is 
insufBcient  to  give  rise  to  a  tumour,  there  are  generally  no  symptoms 
characteristic  of  hydi-onephrosis.  Out  of  a  series  of  142  Middlesex 
Hospital  cases,  an  abdominal  tumour  was  formed  in  but  very  few. 
Tn  some  advanced  cases  in  which  no  tumour  exists,  there  are  thirst, 
pain  in  the  back,  frequent  micturition,  partial,  total,  or  intermittent 
anuria,  and  either  obscure  or  agonising  abdominal  pains. 

A  hydronephrotic  tumour  is  dull  on  percussion,  sometimes 
lobate  in  contour,  and  frequently  fluctuates.  It  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  renal  tumour,  being  situated  in  the  flank,  pressing 
]>ackwards  and  outwards  the  ilio-costal  parietes,  having  the  colon  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  small  intestine  either  in  front  or  thrust  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
swelling.  If  of  no  great  size,  it  may  be  painless  ;  if  lai'ge,  it  may 
give  rise  to  excruciating  suffering.* 

When  it  arises  from  some  innocent  cause,  as  pregnancy  or  uterine 
flexion,  its  development  is  unattended  by  any  constitutional  or  local 
disturbance  ;  but  when  from  some  painful  cause,  such  as  a  movable 
kidney  or  an  impacted  calculus,  the  symptoms  incidental  to  this 
particular  condition  will  occur  befoi'e  the  tumour  makes  its 
^appearance. 

There  are  instances  of  the  tumour  intermitting,  i.e.  being  prominent 
at  one  time  and  not  distinguislialjle  at  another.  In  such  cases  the 
disappearance  of  the  tumour  is  characterised  by  the  passage  of  an 
increased  amount  of  urine  per  urethram. 

Diagnosis. — When  of  modei-ate  size,  it  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  renal,  or  perinephric  abscess,  and  perinephric  extravasation. 
When  it  forms  a  palpable  tumour,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  pyo- 
nephrosis, or  for  a  hydatid  or  serous  cyst  of  the  kidney,  liver,  or 
spleen.  When  of  great  size  it  may  simulate  ascites  or  ovarian 
dropsy.  If  the  subsidence  of  the  tumour  is  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  outflow  of  urine,  the  diagnosis  as  to  its  hydronephi-otic 
nature  is  well  nigh  certain.  Perinephric  abscess  is  quicker  in  its 
course,  and  excites  much  more  pain  and  constitutional  trouble  in  its 
early  stage.  Between  hydronephrotic  and  pyoneplirotic  tumours 
the  diagnosis  is  often  impossible. 

Purulent  urine,  i"igors,  and  fever  indicate  pyonephrosis  as  a 
rule,  but  such  diagnostic  symptoms  may  be  absent.  Hydatid  and 
serous  cysts  of  the  kidneys  are  best  diagnosed  by  their  history. 

From  ovarian  tumours  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difiicult. 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  more  mobile  than  renal  cj'sts,  and  enlarge  up- 
wards from  the  pelvis,  not  forwards  from  the  loin.  Moi-eover,  the 
intestines  are  behind  an  ovarian  and  in  front  of  a  renal  tumour. 
When  the  tumour  is  renal  the  uterus  is  neither  displaced  nor  fixed. 


*  "Surgical  Diseases  of  Kidney,"  pp. 311,  312. 
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Pi'og:itosis. — This  in  great  measure  depends  upon  the  disten- 
sion, but  chiefly  upon  whether  one  or  both  organs  are  involved.  If 
only  one  kidney  is  affected,  and  the  tumour  not  large,  life  may  be 
indelinitely  prolonged.  If  the  distension  increases,  death  will 
result  from  pressure  on  neighbouring  organs,  rupture  into  the 
peritoneum,  or  from  suppression  of  urine  and  unemia. 

TreatiiK'iit. — Medical  remedies  are  of  no  avail.  When  of  small 
size  and  painless,  these  hydronephrotic  tumours  may  be  left  alone. 
When  they  cause  trouble,  owing  to  pressure,  they  have  been  aspi- 
rated, and  occasionally  with  success,  after  one  or  several  tappings. 
Friction  of  the  tumour  has  proved  successful  in  overcoming  the 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  but  is  not  free  of  danger  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  If  paracentesis  is  decided  upon,  the  puncture 
should  be  made  half-way  between  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest, 
and  two  inches  behind  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
Repeated  tappings  will  probably  be  required. 

In  most  cases  the  operation  of  nephrotomij  should  l)e  under- 
taken. The  kidney  is  cut  down  upon  by  an  incision  through  the 
loin,  and  the  hydronephrotic  sac  opened  and  em))tied  of  its  contents. 
The  edges  of  tlie  cut  sac  are  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin 
and  fastened  there  by  sutures,  and  the  sac  is  drained  hy  a  good-sized 
drainage-tube. 

Nejihrectomy  is  the  proper  treatment  for  hydronephrosis 
attended  with  great  destruction  of  tlie  kidney,  and  especially  when 
due  to  a  permanent  cause.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  ease  and 
through  how  small  an  opening  a  very  large  hydronephrotic  cyst  can 
be  peeled  out  from  its  connections  after  evacuating  the  contents — 
if  only  care  is  taken  to  cut  down  upon  the  sac  itself  before  the 
enucleation  is  commenced.  When  a  fistula  remains  in  the  loin  after 
nephrotomy,  and  the  character  of  the  fluid  is  very  purulent  and 
ottensive.  the  patient  runs  risks  from  the  continuance  of  sucli  a 
sinus,  and  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from  retaining  such  a  useless 
remnant  of  a  kidney.  LuQibar  nephrectomy  should  in  such  a  cse 
be  performed. 

Congenital  hydronephrosis. — By  congenital  liydronephrosis 
is  meant  hydronephrosis  of  the  ftetus  and  new-born  ;  not  hydro- 
nephrosis which  occurs  some  time  after  birth  and  is  due  to  a  con- 
genital cause. 

In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  liydronephrosis  found  in 
the  foetus  and  new-born,  both  kidneys  are  involved,  the  most 
common  cause  being  imperforate  urethra.  It  may  be  due  to  minute 
cysts,  or  membranous  septa  in  the  urethi-a,  or  to  cysts  in  the  ureter 
or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  subjects  of  this  disease  may  be  born 
dead,  or  may  live  for  a  few  weeks,  months,  or  even  yeai-s. 

The  urine  removed  from  some  of  the  cases  of  congenital  hydro- 
nephrosis has  contained  little  or  no  urea.  The  size  of  a  hydro- 
nephrotic fcetus  has  proved  a  serious  impediment  to  labour  in  several 
cases,  and  has  rendered  parturition  impossible,  until  the  abdomen 
of  the  child  has  been  reduced  by  tapping. 
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Congenital  hydroneplii-osis  is  frequently  associated  with  some 
other  congenital  deformity,  such  as  hare-lip  and  club  foot.  It 
proves  that  the  secretion  of  urine  goes  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  during  the  latter  half  of  intra-uterine  gestation ;  and  that 
when  any  obstacle  to  the  outflow  of  urine  exists,  the  same  pernicious 
effects  of  distension  of  the  ureters  and  kidneys  occur  before  birth  as 
are  commonly  known  to  arise  from  urethral  stricture,  calculus, 
and  other  causes  of  obstruction  after  birth. 

Pyonephrosis. — This  term  implies  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and 
calyces  of  the  kidney,  with  pus,  or  pus  and  urine.  In  advanced 
cases  the  dilatation  and  suppuration  extend  beyond  the  calyces,  and 
go  on  to  compression  and  disintegration  of  the  medullary  and  cortical 
substance,  converting  the  organ  into  a  large  loculated  sac,  the  nature 
of  whose  contents  depends  on  the  cause  of  tbe  obstruction  (Fig.  874). 

Causes. — Hydronephrosis  becomes  pyonephrosis  as  soon  as 
suppuration  occurs  ;  and,  therefore,  the  causes  which  produce  pyo- 
nephrosis ai'e  similar  to  those  which  lead  to  hydronephrosis.  When 
an  obstruction  causes  pyonephrosis  at  once,  it  is  more  complete  in  its 
character,  and  more  i-apid  in  its  irritative  effects  upon  the  kidney, 
than  when  it  causes  hydronephrosis  first.  In  some  cases  of  pyo- 
nephrosis the  pyelitis,  instead  of  following,  has  preceded  the 
obstruction.  As  a  result  of  pyelitis,  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a  little  mass 
of  insj^issated  pus;  or,  again,  a  fragment  of  diphtheritic,  cancerous, 
tuberculous,  or  semi-organised  false  membrane,  may  block  the  ureter. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages  the  symptoms  are  those  excited 
by  the  causes  of  obstruction,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  and  in  addition 
those  of  pyelitis. 

If  the  obstruction  be  not  complete,  there  will  be  pus  in  the 
iirine ;  if  intermittent,  there  will  be  intervals  during  which  no  pus 
is  discharged  ;  if  comjilete  and  permanent,  there  will  be  an  entire 
absence  of  pus  in  the  urine.  There  will  be  constitutional  symptoms 
of  suppuration  and,  when  the  pyelitis  is  very  chronic,  all  the 
characters  of  hectic.  When  a  tumour  forms  in  either  loin,  its 
characters  are  similar  to  those  of  hydronephrosis,  already  described 
(page  844).  The  urine  should  be  repeatedly  examined  and  its  varying 
quantity  and  constituents  carefully  noted. 

Diag'nosis. — The  tumours  which  may  be  mistaken  for  pyo- 
nephrosis are  those  resulting  from  morbid  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
gall  bladder,  hydronephrosis,  and  other  renal  tumours,  hydatids, 
abscesses,  and  ruptured  aortic  aneurysms.  Pyonephrosis  is  usually 
characterised  by  febrile  symptoms ;  the  pain  of  the  tumour  is  in- 
creased by  pressure  over  it,  and  by  movements  of  the  trunk  ;  and 
when  the  ureter  is  not  actually  occluded,  there  is  more  or  less  pus  in 
the  virine.  Not  only  should  the  nature  of  the  tumours  be  ascer- 
tained, but  the  urethra,  prostate,  and  bladder  should  be  carefully 
examined,  with  the  view  of  diagnosing  the  cause  of  obstruction. 

Prog'iiosis. — In  many  instances  of  pyonephrosis  the  prognosis 
is  unfavourable,  and  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
When  pyonephi'osis,  of  one  side  only,  is  produced  in  persons  vnt\\ 
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previously  healthy  kidneys,  by  some  cause  whicli  occludes  the  ureter 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  opposite  kidney,  the  prognosis,  as 
regards  life,  at  least,  is  good,  if  early  relief  to  the  pent-up  urine  and 
jjus  be  given. 

Treatiiieiit,  in  the  early  stages,  consists  in  the  removal,  if 
possible,  of  the  cause  of  obstruction  and  distension,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pyelitis. 

Palliative  treatment  of  the  tumour  is  permissible  where  there  is 
not  complete  obstruction,  and  the  pus  and  urine  can  escape  by  the 


Fig.  874. — Kidney  in  an  advanced  State  of  Calculous  l'yoneplll^«i^.     (Middlesex  Unspital 

Museum.) 

ureter.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  proper  treatment  is 
nephrotomy,  palliatives  being  useless  and  delay  dangerous.  77i.e 
circumstances  that  indicate  nephrotomy  are  :  constant  pain,  in- 
creasing size  of  the  tumour,  continued  fever,  severe  gastric  and 
intestinal  disturbance  from  pressure,  inflammation  and  adhesion  of 
surrounding  structures  and  threatened  ulceration  and  rujiture  of  the 
tumour  into  tliem.  The  operation  gives  great  and  instant  relief  ; 
and  in  individuals  with  fairly  good  constitutions  it  may  be  said  to 
be  quite  free  from  danger.  After  opening  tlie  kidney  the  interior 
of  the  cyst  .should  be  examined  witli  the  finger  and  with  the  probe 
and  sound,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  nut  of  a  calculus  in 
the  pelvis  or  upper  end  of  the  ureter.  This  procedure  should  never 
be  omitted. 
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If  a  permanent  fistula  result,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus 
is  daily  discharged  from  it,  especially  if  the  matter  discharged  is  very 
offensive,  or  when  lardaceous  disease  threatens,  lumbar  nephrectomy 
should  be  performed.  The  results  of  lumbar  nephrectomy  for  pyo- 
nephrosis are  fairly  good. 

Haematuria,  Sources  of  the  heemorrliag-e. — The  blood 
contained  in  the  urine  may  have  its  origin  in  any  spot  in  the  urinary 
apparatus.  AVhen  occui-ring  as  the  result  of  an  injury  to,  or  well- 
marked  disease  of,  one  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  signs  indicative  of 
the  source  of  the  bleeding  will  in  many  cases  be  unmistakable. 

In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  blood  is  passed  per  urethram, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  condition  or  surrounding 
circumstances  to  afford  any  information  as  to  the  source  whence  it 
is  derived,  the  following  considerations,  though  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, will  nevertheless  prove  of  considerable  assistance  in  an 
endeavour  to  determine  this  point. 

(1)  If  through  the  whole  volume  of  urine  that  has  been  voided 
the  blood  is  pretty  uniformly  diffused,  the  probability  is  that  it 
comes  primarily  from  the  kidney. 

(2)  If  the  ui'ine  expelled  is  at  first  clear  and  normal  in  colour  as 
it  issues  from  the  urethra,  and  becomes  more  and  more  deeply 
tinged  with  blood  as  micturitioii  proceeds,  till  at  length  the  residue 
of  the  voided  fluid  consists  of  almost  pure,  if  not  quite  pure,  blood, 
the  source  is  most  likely  located  in  the  Madder. 

(3)  If  at  the  commencement  of  micturition  a  jet  of  more  or  less 
pure  blood  is  expelled,  and  the  urine,  as  it  escapes,  almost  at  once 
becomes  clear  and  remains  so  to  the  last  drop,  the  origin  of  the 
bleeding  may  be  referred  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra. 
Blood  may  ooze  from  the  urethra  independently  of  micturition. 

Causes  of  renal  lia;matiiria. — (L)  Simple  contusion  of  the 
kidney. 

(2)  Temporary  congestion  of  the  cavity  of  the  kidney  without 
any  breach  of  surface. 

(3)  Hsematuria  of  a  temporary  character  may  be  caused  by  an 
embolism  or  thrombus  within  the  kidney. 

(4)  Inflammation  extended  to  an  uninjured  kidney  from  the 
muscular  or  circumrenal  cellular  tissue  of  the  loin  that  has  been 
damaged  by  injury. 

(5)  Slight  ha?maturia  has  followed  simple  shaking  of  the  kidney, 
as  in  horse  exercise. 

(6)  Intermittent  hematuria  may  result  from  Bright's  disease, 
tuberculous  disease,  calculus,  or  uric  acid  diathesis.  It  may  be 
vicarious. 

(7)  Haemorrhage  from  the  kidney  may  result  from  catheterism, 
especially  in  elderly  men  with  prostatic  disease  who  for  a  long 
time  have  but  imperfectly  emptied  their  bladder.  It  might  happen 
to  a  young  man  of  debilitated  constitution  after  a  fit  of  painful 
retention. 

Symvtc  ms  of  hcemorrhage  from  the  kidney  the  result  of  catheterism 
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— The  liEematuria  occurs  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  urine,  no  blood 
being  noticed  in  the  urine  that  is  taken  away  the  first  time  the 
catheter  is  used.  On  the  second  occasion  the  urine  withdrawn  will 
be  from  first  to  last  mixed  with  blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  degree  of  confrestion,  or  the  number  and  size  of  the 
vessels  that  have  given  way.  Subsequently,  each  act  of  micturition, 
or  each  introductioii  of  the  catheter,  for  some  days  may  be  attended 
with  the  escape  of  blood  mixed  with  the  urine  throughout.  Some- 
times no  indication  of  mischief  will  be  experienced  until  the  blood 
is  actually  seen  ;  in  other  cases  the  relief  of  retention  by  catheterism 
may  be  soon  followed  by  pain  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  hypogastrium.  with  a  fi-equeiit  desire  to 
micturate.  Perhaps  it  is  the  liability  of  the  hajmorrhage  to  be 
followed  by  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  rather  than  the  actual  loss  of  blood, 
that  is  the  chief  source  of  danger.  If  bleeding  is  very  free,  clots 
are  fo7-med  either  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder.  If 
in  the  kidney,  the  passage  of  clots  along  the  ureter  will  excite 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  renal  colic  ;  if  in  the  bladder,  the 
symptoms  w  ill  be  referred  to  that  organ  or  the  urethra. 

Di:i|;iiosjs. — Urethral hannorrhage  is  negatived  because  the  blood 
from  this  soui'ce  flows  independently,  or  at  the  starting,  of  micturition. 

Prostatic  hfemorrhage  can  usually  be  excluded  on  the  same 
ground.  Vesical  hemorrhage  is  improbable,  because,  the  Vjladder 
being  a  collapsing  organ,  the  mucous  surfaces  fall  together  and 
receive  some  support  from  the  surrounding  viscera.  That  the 
hfemorrhage  in  such  cases  as  we  are  considering  comes  from  the 
congested  vessels  of  the  kidney,  and  is  not  due  to  cancer,  calculus, 
tubercle,  etc.,  the  history  and  mode  of  onset  of  the  bleeding  will  in 
most  cases  clearly  show. 

Progfiiosis. — This  must  always  be  serious  in  old  men  with 
prostatic  trouVjle,  or  in  young  men  who  have  a  h;eniorrhagic  tendency. 
As  has  been  before  stated,  j)yelitis  and  cystitis  constitute  probable 
sources  of  danger.  The  bleeding  may  itself  be  a  sign  of  great  peril 
in  enfeebled  subjects. 

Trcntiiieiit. — To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  luemorrhage,  great 
care  should  be  taken  before  the  first  catheterism.  The  catheter 
should  never  be  used,  at  least  on  a  first  occasion,  upon  a  pei'son 
while  standing,  or  in  any  other  than  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the 
instrument  shoidd  be  of  such  a  calibre  (No.  6  or  7)  as  to  jirevent  too 
rapid  emptying  of  the  bladder.  Neither  coughing  nor  straining  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  nor  hypogastric  pressure  by  the  surgeon's 
hand,  should  l)e  permitted. 

When  hajmorrhage  has  commen(;ed,  no  effort  should  be  made  to 
check  it  liy  applying  ice  externally.  Warmth  and  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  and  restricted  simple  diet  are  indicated.  Ergot 
of  rye  is  the  most  useful  of  drugs,  given  in  half-drachm  doses  of  the 
liquid  extract  every  few  hours.  Gallic  acid  in  10-grain  doses  does 
very  well,  as  does  also  tinctvu-e  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Op)ium  quiets 
the  nervous  system  and  steadies  the  circulation. 
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If  clots  accumulate  in  the  bladder  they  must  be  removed  through 
a  double-action  catheter,  and  the  bladder  should  be  irrigated  with 
warm  water.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  washing  out  the  clots,  and 
their  presence  has  excited  mucli  vesical  irritability,  external  urethro- 
tomy, or  lateral  cystotomy,  should  be  performed  and  the  bladder 
freely  drained. 

Morphia  suppositories  I'elieve  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and 
enemata  should  be  employed  to  keep  the  rectum  empty. 

Renal  calculus. — If  the  crystalline  particles  that  are  normally 
held  in  solution  in  the  urine  are  deposited  in  excess,  and  happen  to 
become  cemented  together  by  a  fragment  of  mucus  or  blood  clot, 
and  are  subsequently  added  to  by  fresh  depositions  from  the  urine, 
a  calculus  is  constructed,  which  may  either  be  discharged  with  the 
urine,  causing  more  or  less  renal  colic  in  its  transit  along  the  ureter, 
or  may  remain  behind  in  one  of  the  calyces,  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  there  to  grow  by  fresh  accretions,  until  it  attains  a  size 
altogether  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  pass  along  the  ureter. 
Calculi  may  originate  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  or  in  one  of  the 
calyces  of  the  kidney. 

Varieties. — The  most  common  form  of  renal  calculus  is  the  uric 
acid,  the  next  most  common  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  but  carbonate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  a  mixture  of  phosphate  and  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate  (the  fusible  calculus),  cystine,  xanthine,  urate 
of  anmionium,  or  the  mixed  urates,  are  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
found  as  the  nuclei  or  chief  constituents  of  renal  stones.  Alternating 
calculi  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  phosphates  in  distinct 
layers,  are  not  uncommon.  A  drop  of  dried  blood  occasionally 
constitutes  the  nucleus.  Renal  calculi  are  formed  at  all  periods  of 
life,  but  they  are  of  most  common  occurrence  before  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  after  fifty. 

The  nucleus  in  the  case  of  an  infant  is  usually  formed  of 
ammonia  urate,  that  in  a  person  of  young  adult  life  consists 
of  uric  acid  ;  whilst  after  the  fortieth  year  oxalate  of  lime  con- 
stitutes the  nucleus.  One  or  many  calculi  may  be  formed  in  the 
same  kidney ;  when  composed  of  lime  oxalate,  the  calculus  is 
usually  single. 

Coiifui'ina.tioii. — A  renal  calculus  may  be  a  small,  round, 
smooth  body,  or  a  large,  rough,  branched  mass  tilling  all  the  pelvis 
and  calyces.  A  stone  as  large  as  a  marble,  sharply  mammillated 
on  its  surface,  may  remain  confined  to  one  of  the  calyces  for  years 
without  giving  rise  to  more  change  than  induration  of  the  whole 
organ,  due  to  slight  or  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  On  the 
other  hand,  quite  a  minute  stone,  not  much,  if  any,  larger  than  a 
mustard  seed  or  grape  seed,  whilst  in  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
kidney,  will  excite  congestion,  and  even  acute  inflammation  and 
abscess. 

Symptoms. — A  small  stone  may  develop,  travel,  and  escape 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptom.  A  stone  of  large  size  may 
exist  for  years  without  causing  any  noticeable  symptoms. 
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As  a  rule,  there  is  at  some  time  blood  or  albumen  mixed  with 
the  urine,  some  lumbar  pain  or  aching,  some  vesical  irritabilit}',  and 
perhaps  some  pain  in 
the  testicle.  If  the  stone 
has  existed  a  long  time, 
pus,  mucus,  or  albumen 
will  be  found  daily  in  a 
minute  or  moderate  or 
marked  quantity  in  the 
urine.  Pain  is  a  very 
pi'ominent  and  marked 
symptom.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  of  aching 
lumbar  pain,  varied  by 
exacerbations  of  an  acute 
and  spasmodic  charac- 
ter, that  is  known  as 
renal  colic,  and  which 
is  very  charactei'istic  of 
stone  in  the  kidney. 
All  forms  of  movement, 
such  as  walking  or 
riding,  are  apt  to  bring 
ou  attacks  of  renal  colic; 
Init  it  may  arise  from  a 
much  slighter  cause,  such 
as  merely  turning  in  bed. 

As  soon  as  a  stone 
enters  the  ureter,  or  is 
being  propelled  along  it, 
renal  colic  sets  in,  the 
attack  coming  on  sud- 
denly, lasting  a  few 
hours,  or  two  or  three 
days,  and  suddenly  sub- 
siding, to  recur  at  some 
future  period  if  the 
stone,  instead  of  es- 
caping at  the  lower  end 
of  the  ureter,  is  simply 
displaced  from  the  upper 
orifice  into  some  less 
important  point  in  the 
renal  pelvis.  Recurring 
attacks  of  colic  may  arise 

also  from  fresh  formation  of  renal  calculus.  The  paroxysmal  pain 
.shoots  down  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
and  is  felt  in  the  bladder,  groin,  or  thigh,  if  not  in  all  these  parts, 
and  is  intensitied  by  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  ureter. 


875.— Two  Views  of  the  same  (Right)  Kidney  removed 
from  a  Woman  who  died  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver.  A 
sarcomatous  tumour,  the  size  of  a  fist,  is  attached  to  the 
hilum  and  coiifpletely  suiTounds  the  pelvis  and  com- 
mem  eiiient  of  the  ureter.  Tlie  pelvis  of  tlie  liidney  is 
dilated  and  contains  two  rough,  dark  calculi,  one  of 
which  is  spherical  and  the  otlier  branclied.  (Middlesex 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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Collapse  and  faintness  are  not  uncommon ;  the  bladder  is  irritable, 
and  the  urine  blood-stained  and  loaded  with  urates.  The  attack  is 
often  ushered  in  with  a  rigor  and  generally  accompanied  by  vomiting 
and  profuse  perspiration. 

When  the  patient  is  very  thin,  and  the  stone  large,  it  may 
sometimes  be  detected  on  palpation  of  the  loin.  The  hsematuria 
is  not  often  profuse  or  constant ;  it  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
size  or  number  of  the  stones,  though  it  may  be  remembered  that 
oxalic  calculi  have  the  roughest  and  therefore  the  most  irritating 
surface. 

Pus  in  the  urine  is  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  of  the  kidney  ;  mucous  threads  occur  moi-e  frequently 
when  the  calculus  is  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Frequency  of  micturition  is 
a  symptom  of  great  importance. 

Diag^itosis. — Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  be- 
tween early  tuberculous  kidney  and  renal  calculus.  When  the 
frequency  of  micturition  and  slightly  purulent  urine  ai-e  met  with  in 
a  person  of  strumous  habit,  and  are  unaccompanied  by  a  histoi-y  of 
hsematuria,  the  strumous  nature  of  the  disease  is  clear  ;  but  when 
they  are  associated  with  a  history  of  hsematuria,  and  sharp  lumbar  or 
testicular  pain  in  an  otherwise  healthy-looking  person,  calculus  is 
greatly  more  probable. 

Kenal  calculus  must  be  diagnosed  from  all  the  other  causes  of 
hsematuria.  Due  attention  to  the  clinical  history  and  features  of 
the  case,  the  presence  of  renal  colic,  and  the  absence  of  any  cause  of 
hsematuria  in  the  bladder  or  urethra  as  evidenced  b}'  examination 
with  the  sound,  will  usually  clear  up  the  case.  Small  vesical 
papillomata  may  cause  difficulty,  as  they  sometimes  excite  very 
similar  .symptoms  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  lumbar  symptoms  of  stone 
will  be  absent. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  prophylactic,  palliative,  and  surgical. 

(1)  Prophylaxis. — Moderate  amount  of  well-selected  food  ;  ani- 
mal diet  in  moderation  ;  and  avoidance  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous 
food. 

(2)  Palliative  treatment. — Free  use  of  alkaline  drinks  or  distilled 
water.  Saline  aperients.  During  an  attack  of  renal  colic,  the  hot 
bath ;  hot  opium  or  belladonna  fomentations ;  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  morphia  ;  suppositories  of  belladonna  and  morphia. 
Warm  diluent  drinks  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  should  lie  with 
the  shoulders  and  thighs  raised. 

(3)  Surgical  treatment. — When  the  symptoms  of  stone  are 
severe,  and  are  not  removed  or  rendered  bearable  by  several  months 
of  medicinal  treatment  and  rest;  when,  in  order  to  diminish  pain  or 
hjematui'ia,  the  patient  is  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  the  re- 
cumbent posture  ;  or  when  anuria  supervenes  upon  the  symptoms  of 
calculus  in  one  or  both  kidneys,  nephro-lithotomy  is  indicated.  The 
object  of  this  operation  is  to  save  the  kidney.  If,  however,  the  organ 
is  in  great  part  destroyed,  if  there  is  calculous  pyelitis,  or  calcidous 
hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis,  the  operation  of  nephrotomy  or 
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incision  and  drainage  of  the  disorganised  organ  should  be  perfonued. 
To  nephro-lithotomy  the  surgeon  should  look  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  disastrous  pathological  changes  which  follow  a  calculus 
that  is  aggressive  in  its  course.  In  tiiis  operation  the  stone  is 
removed,  the  wound  in  tlie  kidney  closed,  and  the  kidney  preserved 
from  any  further  deterioration.  Nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy  should 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  saving  life  when  the  kidney  is  already 
so  far  destroyed  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  saving  it. 

If,  after  the  kidney  has  been  thoroughly  ex|jlored,  not  OJily  with 
the  finger,  but  by  incision,  and  digital  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  renal  cavity,  a  stone  cannot  be  detected,  the  renal  wound  should 
be  closed  by  catgut  sutures,  when  patients  after  such  an  exploration 
have  not  lost  all  their  former  symptoms. 

Acute  and  subacute  interstitial  nephritis. — As  a  rule  this 
condition  ailects  both  kidneys,  though  to  an  unequal  extent.  It 
consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  intertubular  connective  tissue  of 
the  kidney. 

Csmses. — Although  it  may  be  brought  on  by  any  of  the  causes 
of  obstruction  enumerated  under  hydronephrosis  (page  842),  it  is 
especially  prone  to  occur  if  the  kidney,  i:)reviously  subjected  to  undue 
pressure,  is  excited  by  reflex  irritation,  such  as  catheterism  in  a  case 
of  long-standing  stricture  or  prostatic  enlargement, 

Syiii)>t»!iii!^. — When  due  to  chronic  obstruction  the  symptoms 
begin  very  insidiously  and  run  an  irregular  course ;  but  when 
excited  by  a  surgical  operation  the  disease  generally  conmiences  by  a 
distinct  rigor. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  set  in  the  general  health 
becomes  much  impaired. 

The  temperature  rises  two  or  three  degrees  at  night,  the  skin  is 
hot  and  pungent,  and  tliere  is  great  thirst. 

There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  about 
the  kidney,  and  pain  is  seldom  felt. 

There  is  never  more  than  a  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  ljut 
when  cystitis,  prostatitis,  or  urethritis  exists,  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  pus  or  blood. 

M^'hen  the  disease  is  going  to  terminate  fa\  ouraljly  the  symptoms 
gradually  disappear. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  symptoms  have  lasted  soine  time 
the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion,  or  more  frequently  from  suppura- 
tion of  the  kidney. 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  previously  healthy  or  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  kidney,  and  as  to  whether  the  primary  cause  of 
disease  is  removable  or  not.  In  cases  in  which  the  onset  is 
attended  with  prolonged  suppression  of  urine,  a  fatal  issue  may  be 
expected. 

TrealBUK'Ht.-  The  causes  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  overcome,  and  retention  obviated  by 
catheterism.  Stricture  must  be  dilated  or  divided,  perinatal  abscesses 
opened,  or  enlarged  prostate  appropriately  dealt  with. 
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All  insti'umentation  must  be  as  gentle  as  possible. 

Decomposition  of  the  nrine  in  the  bladder  should  be  prevented 
by  the  evening  and  morning  iriigation  of  the  bladder  with  some 
antiseptic  wash.  Rest  in  bed  ;  hot  dry  bran  or  flannels  to  the  loin, 
with  dry  or  moist  cupping ;  bland  nutrient  food ;  and  the  avoidance, 
or  only  very  sparing  use,  of  stimulants,  constitute  the  principles  of 
treatment.    No  medicines  are  of  any  special  use. 

Suppurative  nephritis,  pyelitis,  and  pyelo-nephritis. — 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  secondary  affections  of  the  kidney 
(secondary,  that  is,  to  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  ui'ine ;  to  reflex 
irritation ;  or  to  decomposition  of  urine  in  the  bladder)  is  suppura- 
tion in  the  pelvis  (suppurative  pyelitis),  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney  (suppurative  nephritis),  or  in  both  (suppurative  pyelo- 
nejihritis). 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such  cases  chronic  dilatation  of 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  precedes  the  suppuration — the  latter  taking 
the  form  of  numerous  small  abscesses  scattered  throughout  the  renal 
substance.  It  is  to  this  general  afiection  of  pelvis  and  substance  of 
the  kidney  from  obstruction  in,  or  disease  of,  the  lower  urinary 
passages  that  the  term  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis  has  been  given. 
It  is  to  this  condition  that  the  term  surgical  kidney  has  also,  but 
very  inaptly,  been  applied. 

Suppurative  nephritis,  or,  in  other  words,  "  acute  interstitial 
nephritis,  with  scattered  points  of  suppuration  "  (Beck),  occasionally 
occurs  alone  without  any  affection  of  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the 
kidney ;  but  much  more  commonly  acute  pyelitis  and  suppurative 
nephritis  exist  simultaneously. 

Causes. — Stricture  of  the  urethra ;  prostatic  enlargement ; 
vesical  calculus  ;  palsy  of  the  bladder  ;  congenital  phunosis  ;  cancer  ; 
blood  coagula  in  the  ureter,  renal  pelvis,  or  calyces  ;  and  in  the 
female,  pregnancy  and  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs. 

Symptoms. — When  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  retention  or 
decomposition  of  the  urine  develops  high  fever,  headache,  somno- 
lence, nausea,  a  dry,  crusted,  and  fissured  tongue,  and  an  anxious, 
sallow  face,  and,  in  addition,  emaciates  rapidly,  it  is  certain  that 
pyelo-nephritis  is  present,  and  will  in  all  probability  prove  fatal. 

Sometimes  the  attack  commences  with  a  rigor ;  the  temperatiire 
reaches  in  some  cases  106°. 

The  character  of  the  urine  varies  in  different  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Pyelo-nephritis  or  interstitial  suppurative  nephritis 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  acute  Bright's  disease  by  the  absence  of 
convulsions,  of  cedema,  and  of  the  harsh,  dry  skin  which  characterises 
the  latter  affection.  The  urine,  instead  of  being  scanty  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  is  abundant  and  puru- 
lent, and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  tinged  with  blood. 

Pyaemia  is  distinguished  by  the  secondary  abscesses ;  tender, 
purulent  swellings  of  the  joints  ;  sweet,  mawkish  breath ;  and 
jaundiced  skin  and  offensive  diarrhoea.  From  enteric  fev^er  the 
history  and  course  of  the  disease,  and  absence  of  typhoid  stools,  will 
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usually  constitute  a  sufficient  distinction.  Ague  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish,  but  tlie  diagnosis  from  urtemia  is  niuch  more  complex. 

Prognosis. — This  is  very  unfavoui-al)le,  most  patients  dying 
within  three  or  four  weeks ;  sometimes  death  occurs  in  a  few  days. 
If,  however,  the  fever  be  moderate,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient 
not  exhausted,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  obstruction  may  be 
followed  by  recovery. 

Treatment. — This  is  the  same  as  that  i-ecommended  for  acute 
and  suliacute  nei)hritis  without  suppuration.  Quinine  in  full  doses  is 
sometimes  efficacious  in  checking  the  rise  of  temperature. 

Renal  affections  secondary  to  disease  of,  or  operations 

upon,  the  lower  urinary  organs.  (1)  C  onsequences  to  the 
kidney  of  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  or^^ans. 

(«)  Hydronephrosis  with  or  witliout  clironic  inflainmation  of 

the  renal  substance. 
{h)  Pyonephrosis,  or  dilatation  with  suppuration  of  the  pelvis 

and  calyces, 
(c)  Acute  and  subacute  interstitial  nephritis. 
{d)  Suppurative  nephritis  and  pyelitis. 

ie)  Cicatricial  kidney,  or  one  foi'm  of  granular  contracted 
kidney,  the  result  of  recovery  from  simple  or  suppurative 
interstitial  nephritis. 
(2)  ConseQuenees  to  tlie  kidney  of  surgical  procedures 
on  tlic  lower  urinary  org^aiis. — The  passage  of  an  instrument 
along  the  virethra,  or  the  performance  of  any  operation  upon  it  or 
the  bladder,  in  some  instances  (especially  if  the  kidneys  are  diseased), 
excites    a   febrile    condition    known    by    the   names    "  catheter^ 
■urethral"    urinary"  and     uraimic"  fever. 
In  urinary  fever  there  is  always  either  a  functional  and  transitory 
or  an  organic  lesion  of  the  kidney.    The  varieties  of  this  form  of 
fever  are  therefore  classified  according  to  their  effects   upon  tlie 
kidney. 

(1)  Congestive  urinary  fever. — This  occurs  in  three  forms  :  (a) 
single  paroxysm,  (5)  recurring  paroxysms,  (c)  intermittent  paroxysms, 
(a)  This  variety  is  often  functional — i.e.  due  to  reflex  irritation  of 
the  renal  nerves.  It  is  the  least  dangerous  variety  of  urinary  fever. 
The  paroxysm  is  charactei'ised  by  a  i-igor  of  variable  intensity, 
followed  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  or  two  degrees,  and 
accompanied  by  nausea  and  headache.  The  duration  of  the  whole 
attack  is  usually  only  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  patient  may  feel 
in  his  usual  health  again.  (^»)  The  second  form  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  first.  The  paroxysms  are  more  prolonged  and  recurreiices 
take  place.  Tlie  attack  usuall}-  lasts  four  or  five  days  and  complete 
recovery  usually  follows,  (c)  In  the  tliird  form,  which  is  very  rai-e,  the 
fever  subsides,  and  then,  after  a  period  of  perfect  recovery,  a  fresh 
paroxysm  occurs  without  any  new  exciting  cause.  Such  inter- 
mittent paroxysms  may  extend  over  some  weeks  or  cA'en  montlis. 

(2)  Inflammatory  urinary  fever,  or  fever  due  to  acute  interstitial 
nephritis. 
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(3)  Suppurative  u7-inary  fever,  or  fever  due  to  suppurative 
nephritis  or  pyelo-nephritis. 

The  last  two  varieties  are  much  more  serious  iii  their  course  and 
prognosis  than  the  first.  Their  symptoms  have  been  already  described. 

In  addition  to  urinary  fever,  licemorrltage  from  the  kidney  some- 
times results  from  the  use  of  the  catheter  in  cases  of  lonff-standing 
retention  of  urine  (page  849) ;  and  urcemia  without  fever  is  an  occasional 
consequence  of  catheterism.  Interstitial  nephritis  and  pyelo-nephritis, 
though  they  are  the  two  severest  and  most  fatal  forms  of  fever  that 
follow  the  use  of  surgical  instruments,  may  nevertheless  occur  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  use  of  instruments.  The  congestive  forms  of 
urinary  fever  may  be  excited  by  the  simple  introduction  of  the 
bougie  or  sound  in  a  person  with  quite  healthy  kidneys. 

The  inctiiods  of  prodiictioii  of  secondary  i-eiial 
disease  are  : 

(1)  Increased  pressure  in  the  tubules  from  obstruction  to  the 
escape  of  urine 

(2)  Reflex  irritation  of  the  kidney. 

(3)  Septic  matter  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidne}',  and  possibly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tubules. 

As  a  rule,  increased  pressure  when  acting  alone  as  the  result 
of  obstruction  will  produce  hydronephrosis ;  reflex  irritation  will 
excite  one  of  the  transient  or  congestive  types  of  urinary  fever,  and 
septic  matter  will  cause  acute  or  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis. 

Urine  may  undergo  decomposition  in  the  j^slvis  of  the  liidney  in 
two  ways,  namely  : 

1.  By  direct  extension  of  infective  changes  from  the  bladder 
along  the  ureter  to  the  kidney  ;  and 

2.  By  infective  changes  originating  within  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Various  conditions,  besides  an  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
urine  from  the  bladder  (such  as  cancer  of  the  pelvic  organs,  or  the 
bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  bladder)  may  excite  cystitis,  and 
thus  lead  to  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the  urine  within  the 
bladder.  When  pyelitis  is  provoked  by  the  impaction  of  a  renal 
calculus  in  tlie  pelvis  or  ureter,  or  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of 
any  of  the  continued  fevers,  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine 
results  through  the  agency  of  the  muco-pus,  which  is  secreted  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney. 

Tuberculous  kidney. — Two  forms  of  tubercle  of  the  kidney 
are  met  with,  namely  : — 

1.  Disseminated  tuberculosis,  and 

2.  Tuberculous  pyelitis  or  pyelo-nephritis. 

The  first  of  these  diseases  is  more  common  in  children ;  the 
second  form  often  aff"ects  one  kidney  only,  and  is  more  frequently 
met  with  after  puberty. 

Disseminated  tuberculosis. — In  this  form  minute  miliary  nodules 
are  scattered  through  the  kidney  as  a  part  of  a  general  constitutional 
malady.  These  begin  around  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arterioles 
that  lie  I)etween  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein. 
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Tuberculous  pyelitis  and  piielo-nepliritis. — In  tulierculous  pyelitis 
the  disease  commences  with  the  formation  of  grey  granulations  in 
the  pelvis  and  calyces,  which,  after  amalgamating,  form  cheesy 
nodules,  or  result  in  pulpy  ulceration.  Pyelo-nephritis  often  com- 
mences in  the  suljstance  of  the  renal  papillfe  and  extends  deeply 
into  the  kidney,  as  well  as  downwards  to  the  submucous  tissue  of 
the  renal  pelvis.  The  body  of  the  organ  is  enlarged  and  lobulated, 
while  its  pelvis  and  ureter  are  contracted  by  the  thickening  of  their 
mucous  and  submucous  mendjranes.  In  some  cases  the  tuberculous 
material  is  deposited  primarily  and  exclusively  in  the  cortical  part 
of  the  kidney,  and  in  these  cases  can  occasionally  be  entirely  and 
successfully  removed  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  x-enal  substance. 

Syiiiptoiii^. — Disseminated  tuberculosis  produces  no  charac- 
teristic symptoms  referable  to  the  kidney. 

In  the  early  stages  tiiber-culous  pyelitis  does  not  give  rise  to 
marked  constitutional  symptoms,  and  local  symptoms  are  al^sent. 
As  the  disease  advances  there  is  pain  in  the  loin,  with  tenderness 
on  pressure.  Ha^maturia  is  sometimes  a  symptom.  The  urine, 
when  it  contains  albumen,  is  always  thick  ;  not  clear,  or  containing 
renal  casts,  as  in  Bright's  disease.  Occasionally  there  is  supjjuration 
or  fatal  unemia.  If  the  disease  is  on  the  left  side  the  spleen  may 
be  so  pushed  forwards  as  to  give  the  impression  that  that  organ  is 
enlarged.  Vesical  irritation  is  sometimes  a  very  distressing  symptom. 
In  the  advanced  ^stages  there  are  marked  rigors  and  exhausting 
sweats,  or  hectic. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  condition  it  is  almost  impossiljle  to 
diagnose  tuberculous  kidney  from  renal  calculus.  The  chief  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  well-known  constitutional  signs  of  tul)er- 
culosis.  The  jn'Ogiiosis  is  most  unfavourable,  but  the  duration  of 
the  disease  is  veiy  variable.    In  some  j:)ersons  it  goes  on  for  yeai's. 

TreatiiK'nt. — The  treatment  suitable  for  tulierculous  disease  in 
other  organs  is  here  indicated.  If  the  kidney  has  been  converted 
into  an  abscess  cavity  of  large  size,  or  if  suppuration  has  been  set 
up  in  the  perinephric  cellular  tissue,  nepluxitomy  should  lie  per- 
formed, and  the  cavity  well  irrigated  and  drained. 

Opei'ative  treatment  is  useless  in  the  miliary  form  of  tuberculosis, 
as  it  is  always  secondary  to  general  tuberculosis.  Moreo^^er,  it  is 
not  generally  diagnosed  during  life.  In  the  caseous  form,  limited 
to  one  kidney,  and  in  tuberculous  pyonephrosis  of  one  kidney, 
nephrectomy  has  heen  a  fairly  successful  means  of  prolonging  life. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  kidneys  are  affected  in 
rather  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  the  working 
capacity  of  the  other  kidney  must  be  therefore  most  carefully 
inquired  into  before  performing  nephrectomy.  The  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  necessary  information  is  often  very  considerable,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  can  only  be  cleared  up,  in  many  cases,  Ijy  direct 
examination  with  the  hand  through  an  incision  in  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris. In  some  cases  I  have  treated  tuberculous  deposits  by  free 
erasion  and  the  application  of  iodoform  emulsion.     In  (others  I  have 
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excised  two,  three,  and  more  Avedges  of  the  renal  tissue  and  sutured 
the  cut  surface,  with  very  excellent  results. 

Tumours  of  the  kidney. — Renal  tumours  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  abdominal  enlargements  to  diagnose  correctly. 

The  chief  distinclive  points  about  them  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  large  intestine  is  in  front  of  the  tumour.  The  right 
kidney,  unless  enlarged,  lies  a  little  way  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ascending  colon. 
When  enlarged,  the  ascending  colon  is  usually  placed  in  front  of, 
and  towards  the  inner  side  of,  the  tumour.  On  the  left  side  the 
descending  colon  is  in  front,  and  inclines  towards  its  outer  side 
below.    Bowel  is  never  placed  in  front  of  a  splenic  tumour. 

2.  There  is  no  line  of  resonance  between  the  kidney  dulness  and 
the  vertebral  spines  ;  and  no  space  between  the  kidney  and  the 
spinal  groove,  into  Avhich  the  fingers  can  be  dipped  with  but  little 
resistance,  as  there  is  between  the  spleen  and  the  spine. 

3.  Renal  tumours  do  not  always  project  backwards  to  any 
marked  extent.  They  may  cause  a  little  fulness  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  only  efface  the  natural  hollow  of  the  loin.  Tumours  due  to 
disease  of  the  kidney  enlarge  in  front. 

4.  The  kidney  is  rounded  in  every  part  of  its  surface  and 
marginal  contour,  and  a  renal  tumour,  whether  solid  or  cystic, 
partakes  of  this  distinctive  featui'e. 

5.  Renal  tumours  are  often  influenced  to  only  a  comparatively 
slight  extent  by  the  respiratory  movements. 

6.  When  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  dilated  the  resulting  tumour 
njay  press  upon  the  liver,  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it ;  it 
may,  and  often  does,  reach  down  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  occasionally 
extends  beyond  the  linea  alba.  As  a  rule,  however,  renal  tumours 
never  invade  the  pelvis,  and  they  are  frequently  separated  from  the 
hepatic  dulness  by  a  resonant  area. 

7.  When  the  tumour  is  large  enough  to  reach  the  front  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  the  point  at  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  it  is 
commonly  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  or  a  little  higher ;  the 
lateral  wall  between  the  costal  margin  and  crest  of  the  ilium  is  then 
also  bulged  outwardsy 

8.  Varicocele,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  in  a  case  of 
splenic  or  hepatic  enlargement,  has  been  met  with  by  the  author  in 
several  cases  of  timTour  of  the  kidney, 

Diagnoisiis  of  tHinoiii's. — 1.  Hepatic  tumours  pass 

downwards  from  beneath  the  ribs,  and  so  rarely  have  any  intestine 
in  front  of  them  that  the  presence  of  bowel  in  front  of  a  tumour 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  sure  sign  that  the  tumour  has  not  its 
origin  in  the  liver.  The  sharp  edge  of  a  tumour  of  the  right  side, 
accompanied  by  sjmiptoms  of  jaundice,  exclude  the  probability  of  its 
renal  nature.  An  enlarged  gall  bladder,  hovrever,  has  in  some  cases 
bowel  in  front  of  it,  and  there  fixed  by  adhesions. 

"2,  Enlargements  of  the  spleen. — Splenic  tumours  are  movable  ; 
renal  tumours  are  not  usually  so.     The  enlarged  spleen  has  no 
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Ijowel  in  front  of  it,  and  generally  presents  a  sharp  or  well-defined 
edge,  sometimes  notched,  beneatli  which  the  fingers  can  be  passed. 
The  tumour  is  traceable  upwards  beneath  the  riljs. 

3.  Tumours  of  the  snj^rarenrd  capsule  often  encroach  on  and  in 
great  part  destroy  the  kidney.  i\Iany  cases  of  so-called  sarcoma  of  the 
kidney  are  no  doubt  tumours  primarily  of  the  supra-renal  capsule. 

4.  Ovarian  fnmours. — The  bowel  lies  behind  an  ovarian  tumour; 
both  loins  are  resonant ;  the  tumour  grows  from  lielow,  is  generally 
more  central,  and  either  drags  up  the  uterus  or  can  l)e"felt  as  a 
swelling  in  tlie 
pelvis  on  vaginal 
or  rectal  examina- 
tion. 

5.  Enlarijeuie at 
of  the  J jiinplhafh: 
glands.  — The  diag- 
nosis from  renal 
tumour  may  some- 
times be  made  by 
the  independent 
enlargement  of 
one  or  more  of  the 
lumbar  glands  not 
forming  part  of 
the  tuuKjur ;  Ijy 
the  abruptness  of 
the  outline ;  and 
perhaps  a  protru- 
sion of  the  growth 
along  the  sper- 
matic cord  into 
the  scrotum. 

6.  E'latident  or 
J(fC(d  acciimnlfi- 
(ioiis  in  the  cfecum  and  colon  give  rise  to  intestinal  trouble,  aljiiominal 
pain  and  colic,  which,  as  a  rule,  render  their  diagnosis  from  tumours 
of  the  kidney  easy.  Cancer  of  the  ctecum  or  colon  has  fre(:[uently 
been  mistaken  for  a  renal  tumour. 

7.  Fa'cal  abscess,  'perityjMifis,  or  infd iniuatiou  around  the 
sigmoid  f  exH re,  will  be  distinguished  by  febrile  disturbance,  tender- 
ness (iver  the  frinit  (if  the  afffcted  part,  and  intestinal  symptoms. 

SoDid  tiiiii4»8ii'S  of  tli«'  i4.i«l«it>y. —  Carcinoma  occasionally 
occurs  as  a  primary  new  growth  in  the  kidney  ;  but  much  more 
fi'equently  is  secondary  to  malignant  disease  elsewhere.  Injury 
and  the  irritation  of  a  calculus  have,  in  several  recorded  cases,  been 
the  cause  of  primary  carcinoma. 

Sarcoma  occurs  of  the  round-  or  spindle-celled  variety  in  adults 
after  30  ;  or  vfithin  the  first  few  months  of  life  ;  or  as  congenital 
renal  sarcoma. 
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Renal  sarcoma  of  the  adult  rarely  affects  both  kidneys.  Con- 
genital renal  sarcoma  as  often  as  not  affects  both  kidneys. 

The  tumours  grow  rapidly,  painlessly,  and  to  a  great  size,  and 
generally  cause  death  by  pressure  effects ;  and  are  composed  of 
structure  similar  to  the  zona  fasciculata  of  th(^  suprarenal  capsule 
(Fig.  876). 

Many  so-called  tumours  of  the  kidney  arise  in  connection  with 
the  suprarenal  bodies  and  not  the  kidney  proper. 

Rlicibdo-myoma  or  myosarcoma. — Cases  of  i-enal  tumour,  probably 
of  congenital  origin  and  composed  of  striped  muscle  and  sarcomatous 
tissue,  occasionally  occur.  In  some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  kidney 
structure  has  been  invaded  and  destroyed,  whilst  in  others  the 
tumour  has  lain  beneath  the  renal  capsule  upon  the  surface  of  the 
kidney. 

Lymijhadenoma  occasionally  invades  the  kidney. 

Besides  tumours  of  the  kidney  itself,  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
kidney  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  new  growths,  esj)ecially 
lipomata  and  sarcomata. 

Syiiiptoins  of  i-eiiaB  tiiiaioui's. — The  presence  of  a  tumour  in 
the  loin  is  an  almost  constant  symptom.  The  tumour,  though  some- 
times tender,  is  usually  painless,  until  by  increasing  growth  it 
exercises  pressure  upon  surrounding  structures.  Carcinoma  of  the 
kidney  causes  frequent  micturition  and  hematuria,  and  in  some  cases 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  a  very  marked  featui'e.  The  ha?ma- 
turia  is  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  severe.  It  is  in  some  cases  the 
first  symptom  noticed  before  a  tumour  in  the  loin  is  detected. 

Renal  tumours  may  reach  an  enormous  size.  Eight  or  nine 
pounds  is  no  uncommon  weight,  and  sometimes  they  weigh  as  much 
as  thirty  oi-  forty  pounds. 

TreaJitit'Sit. — This  can  only  Le  palliative  in  the  middle  and 
later  forms  of  the  disease.  In  the  very  eai^ly  stage  nephrectomy 
offers  the  only  chance  of  prolonging  life.  In  children,  tumours  of  the 
kidney,  as  elsewhere,  run  an  extremely  rapid  and  malignant  course, 
and  tend  to  recur  very  soon  after  removal.  In  adults  nephrectomy, 
when  performed  for  sarcoma  in  good  time,  has  in  several  cases  much 
px'olonged  life,  as  well  as  given  immense  temporary  comfort.  The 
disease,  as  a  rule,  however,  recurs  sooner  or  later. 

Cysts  of  the  kidney. — 1.  The  numerous  small  cysts  of 
g'raiiular  kidneys  never  give  rise  to  tumours,  and  are  not 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

2.  Coiigloiiicrate  cysts,  or  cystic  metamorphosis  of  the 
kidney,  is  sometimes  congenital,  sometimes  found  in  adults.  The 
kidneys  thus  affected  are  occasionally  of  great  size,  and  present 
themselves  as  abdominal  swellings.  These  cysts  are  the  result 
of  a  degenerative  process.  The  Avhole  kidney  is  converted  into 
a  vast  number  of  conglomerate  cysts  of  varying  size,  wliich  leave 
unchanged  scarcely  any  of  the  glandular  structure.  The  kidney 
may  weigh  as  much  as  hve  or  six  pounds,  or  even  more.  The 
contents  of  the  cysts  vary.    The  fluid  may  be  clear,  or  straw-coloured, 
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or  deeply  Ijlood-staiued,  and  in  consistence  niiiy  be  serous,  limpid 
and  transparent,  or  viscid.  Sometimes  the  contents  are  purulent. 
Tlie  cysts  do  not  communicate  with  the  renal  pelvis  or  with  each 
other  (Fig.  877).  There  are  many  theories  as  to  their  origin.  When, 
occurring  at  Vjirtli,  or  in  early  life,  tliey  are  due  to  degeneration  ot" 
emljryonal  tissues,  and  in  these  cases  both  kidneys  are  commoidy 


Fig.  S77.— Cystic  Di-yeiievatioii  uf  tlie  Kiaiiry.    (Jlid.Uese.K  Hospital  Jluseuin.) 


affected.  In  adult  life,  the  majority  of  cases  occur  in  persons 
of  middle  age  or  older,  and  are  then  not  infrequently  unilateral 
and  of  epitlielial  origin  like  adenomata.  Pain  in  the  loins  and 
hffimaturia  are  frequent  and  pronounced  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  progress  of  the  disease  is  n(.>t  usually  rapid,  but 
if  bilateral  is  invariably  fatal  in  its  result.  The  course  of  the  disease 
usually  extends  over  two  to  tive  years.  If  the  patient  is  not  carried 
otf  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  vomiting,  convulsions  and  coma, 
indicating  urtemic  poisoning,  supervene,  and  then  follows  death. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon's  aid  is  not  often  called  for,  owing  to 
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the  frequency  with  which  both  kidneys  are  affected.  When  the 
disease  is  unilateral,  the  elimination  of  urine  is  carried  on  sufficiently 
well  by  one  kidney,  and  no  treatment  is  requisite  unless  the  size  is 
very  inconvenient.  The  author  has  in  three  instances  removed 
polycystic  kidneys  on  account  of  the  distress  they  have  caused,  and 
the  results  have  favoured  their  unilateral  character. 

3.  Dermoid  cysts — These  only  occur  in  animals. 

4.  Simple  serous  eysts. — These,  which  ai'e  frequently  seen 
in  the  kidneys  of  old  people,  may  attain  such  a  size  as  to  constitute 
a  disease  of  great  importance.     They  cause  no  symptoms  except 


Fig.  87S.— Section  of  Kidney  with  large  simple  Cyst,  eomiiiuiiieating  with  a  Calyx.  Eena 
pelvis  dilated.    (Middlesex  Hospital  Museum.) 

those  due  to  their  size  ;  probably  not  one-fourth  of  them  reach  a 
size  large  enough  to  attract  attention  ;  and  not  one-thii-d  could  be 
detected  if  carefully  sought  for  by  palpation.  These  cysts  arise  in 
the  cortex  of  the  organ,  and  project  in  relief  from  its  surface,  the 
rest  of  the  kidney  being  functionally  active  and  healtliy  unless  it  be 
granular,  or  atrophied  from  the  pressure  of  the  cyst  itself.  The 
contents  of  these  cysts  are  fluid,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen  and  a  little  saline  matter  (Figs.  878,  879).  They  commence 
insidiously  and  grow  slowly,  gradually  monopolising,  as  they  increase, 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  H£emorrliage  may  take 
place  into  them,  and  cancer  has  been  developed  in  their  parietes. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  due  to  obstruction. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  they  attain  an  inconvenient  size  they 
should  be  removed  or  incised  and  drained,  but  without  interfering 
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further  with  tlie  kidney  tlian  is  actually  requisite.  Nephrectomy  will 
rarely  he  justifiable. 

5.  Ilydsilids  «f  tlic  kidssey — These  are  comparatively  rare. 
The   left    kidney  is 

nearly  twice  as  fre-  - 
quently  affected  as  the 
right.  The  cyst  may 
be  subcajjsular,  or 
lodged  deeply  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 
It  forms  an  elastic, 
rounded,  and  some- 
times fluctuating  tu- 
mour, projecting  from 
the  surface  of  the 
kidney.  The  whole 
kidney  may  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed  l:)y 
the  cyst ;  in  other 
cases  the  tumour  re- 
mains quite  small.  A 
renal  hydatid  may 
burst  into  the  pelvis 
<;)f  the  kidney  or  into 
tlie  intestine  or  lung. 
It  ma)^  inflame  and 
suppurate. 

Symptoms.  —  In 
many  instances  these 
are  absent.  In  some 
cases  there  are  no 
symptoms  until  the 
cyst  bursts,  when  at- 
tacks of  renal  colic 
begin.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  abdominal 
tumour,  with  or  with- 
out the  symptoms  ex- 
cited by  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the 
cyst  along  the  urinary 
passages.  Fluctuation 

is  not  always  to  lie  detected.  The  hydatids  discharged  per  ure- 
thrdiii  are  in  various  states,  Ijroken  or  entire.  AVhen  the  parent 
cyst  has  suppurated  before  bursting,  pus  is  discharged  as  well  as 
hydatids.  Blood  sometimes  escapes.  Tiie  escape  of  the  vesicles 
may,  or  may  noc,  excite  nephritic  colic.  Siiould  suppuration  occur, 
then  rigors,  fsver,  and  increased  pain  and  tension  a)>out  the  tumour 
set  in. 


\ 


-Two  View-i  ' 
Cysts.  (Mi. 


if  a  KiiliK-y  CDiitairiiiiL;:  bli 
lUi/sex  Hdspital  Miismiiii.) 


il  Sfioiis 
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Prognosis. — This  is  not  always  unfa\  ourable  ;  the  duration  of 
tlie  disease  is  uncertain,  bat  often  very  prolonged.  There  is  no 
fatal  case  on  record  where  the  vesicles  have  escaped  per  urethraia 
from  a  renal  hydatid  cyst  which  has  not  given  rise  to  an  abdominal 
tumour.  When  the  cyst  ruptures  into  the  pleura  or  bronchi,  the 
probability  of  i-ecovery  is  not  good ;  but  when  into  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  the  chances  are  more  favourable. 

Treatment. — When  the  tumour  increases  without  discharging 
2)er  uretliram,  the  only  proper  plan  is  to  treat  it  by  incision  and 
drainage,  or,  if  requisite,  by  nephrectomy.  It  should  be  opened 
from  the  loin,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  then  at  its  most  prominent  point. 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 
CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS. 

Hypospadias. — By  hypospadias  is  understood  an  abnormal  and 
congenital  opening  of  the  inferior  wall  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  Ijy  no  means  a  very  rare  malformation. 

It  is  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  development  in  early  fojtal  life. 
The  urethra  is  developed  in  three  portions :  the  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous urethra  from  the  constricted   tubular  lower  end  of  the 


Fig.  SSO.— Peno-S(;rotal  Hypospadias.    (After  Duplay  and  Reclus.) 


urogenital  sinus  ;  the  spongy  portion  by  the  closing  in  below  of  the 
urogenital  fissure  posteriorly  and  of  the  groove  beneath  the  genital 
tubercle  anteriorly ;  and  the  balanic  urethra.  the  urethra  of  the 
glans  penis),  which  is  hollowed  ^out  in  the  epithelial  ridge  on  the 
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inferior  aspect  of  theglaiis,  and  subsequently  joins  the  spongy  portion 
of  tbe  urethra. 

Any  arrest  izi  tlie  evolution  or  union  of  these  tlu'ee  component 
parts  will  result  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  hypospadias. 

Varieties. —  1.  Hypospadias  of  tlie  glans  penis  (l^alanic  hypo- 
spadias) appears  most  frequently  as  a  longitudinal  groove  ojien 
below  and  formed  Ijy  the  superior  wall  of  the  navicular  fossa.  The 
urethral  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with  the  adjacent  in- 
tegument, and  is  often  valve-like,  so  as  to  mask  the  entrance  to  the 
spongy  urethra.  This  oritice  is  frequently  contracted  so  as  scarcely 
to  admit  a  pin.  Tliere  is  a  corresponding  gap  in  the  under  part  of 
the  prejjuce. 

2.  Penile  and  penoscrotal  h/jpospadias. — The  floor  of  the 
spongy  part  of  the  urethra  between 
the  bulb  and  the  glans  penis  is 
wanting,  and  there  is  seen  a  moist 
vascular  furrow,  or  more  or  less  of 
a  canal  or  a  dense  band  of  fibrous 
tissue,  in  place  of  the  corjjus  spon- 
giosum. With  the  latter  condition, 
the  penis  is  curved  downvvai-ds  and 
backwards  on  the  scrotum  (Fig.  880). 

In  the  penile  hypospadias  the 
urethra  may  open  at  any  point 
between  the  peno-scrotal  junction 
and  the  base  of  the  glans.  In  the 
peno-scrotal  form  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  is  iinmediatel}'  in  front  of 
the  scrotum,  but  the  scrotum  is  not 
bifid.  There  may  be  both  the 
balanic  and  peno-scrotal  forms  of  F\a.  ssi.— Hypospadias  witii  ciett 
hypospadias  present   in    the  same  (-^f"''' '^'t''-) 

subject. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  and  glans  penis  are  frequently  well  de- 
veloped in  this  second  form  ;  but  the  prepuce,  meatus,  glans  and 
penis  may  be  malformed  ;  and  the  nearer  the  urethra  terminates  to 
the  scrotum  the  more  likely  are  these  malformations  to  be  present. 

3.  Scrotal  and  perinceo-scrotal  hypospadias. — In  this  form  the 
arrest  of  development  occurs  earlier  than  in  tlie  other  two,  and  the 
result  is  a  near  approach  to  the  normal  female  formation,  and  to  the 
condition  wrongly  called  hermaphrodism. 

The  penis  is  imperfectly  developed  and  always  curved  down- 
wards ;  the  scrotum  is  cleft  (Fig.  881);  the  urethra  tipens  in  the 
perinteum  ;  and  the  testicles  may  be  small,  ill-formed,  ectopic,  or 
retained,  but  if  properly  descended  each  will  occupy  the  separate 
scrotum  of  its  own  side. 

Syiiiptoiiis. — The  nearer  the  aperture  is  to  the  scrotum  the 
more  inconvenient  is  micturition.  Persons  with  scrotal  and  perina?o- 
scrotal  hypospadias  must  micturate  in  the  squatting  posture.  An 
c  c 
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irritating  erythema  of  the  scrotum  is  caused  by  the  frequent  contact 
of  urine  in  certain  cases  of  the  peno-scrotal  group.  If  the  urethral 
orifice  be  small  or  valve-like,  symptoms  like  those  of  stricture  may 
be  produced,  and  in  many  cases  there  has  been  retention  of  urine. 
Incontinence  of  urine  never  occurs  in  hypospadias,  because  only  the 
parts  in  front  of  the  membranous  urethra  are  involved.  In  scrotal 
and  perinseal  hypospadias,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  incui-vation  of 
the  penis  is  extreme,  the  sexual  functions  are  imperfect,  if  not 
impossible. 

Diagnosis  and  prognosis. — As  a  rule  there  is  no  ditficulty 
in  the  diagnosis.  Should  there  be  a  fold  or  flap  hiding  the  small 
aperture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  patient  pass  water  to  detect 
the  abnormal  opening.  The  history  and  general  appearance  will 
prevent  a  small  hypospadias  from  being  mistaken  for  a  penile  fistula. 
Tlie  sex  of  the  subject  in  extrem.e  cases  of  scrotal  hypospadias  will 
be  settled  by  the  detection  of  the  testes  in  each  lip  of  the  vulviform 
slit,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals  ;  by  the  absence  of  a  uterus  interposed 
between  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  and  the  finger  in  the  rectum ;  and 
by  the  absence  of  the  catamenia,  as  well  as  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance and  voice. 

Treatment. — Hypospadias  of  the  glans  penis  rarely  needs  any 
treatment.  Operative  treatment  is  indicated  in  the  penile  and 
peno-scrotal  varieties.  This  will  take  the  form  of  a  plastic  opera- 
tion, the  steps  of  which  consist  in  first  making  an  external  meatus 
at  the  glans ;  then  in  covering  in  the  penile  portion  of  the  passage 
from  the  glans  to  the  abnormal  orifice  ;  and  thirdly,  in  freshening 
the  ends  of  the  old  and  new  canal,  and  joining  them  together  by 
horsehair  sutures.  The  wetting  of  the  flaps  with  urine  and  the 
thinness  of  the  tissues  from  which  they  are  fasliioned  militate 
strongly  against  success,  and  failure  is  frequent.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  defer  operative  measures  until  puberty,  when  the 
sympathetic  intelligence  of  the  patient  will  prove  of  valuable  aid  to 
the  surgeon.  Exception  to  this  rule  must  be  made  in  those  cases 
where  micturition  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  narrowness  or 
valve-like  foi'mation  of  the  urethral  orifice.  Such  cases  should  be 
operated  upon  without  delay.  In  the  extreme  forms  of  hypospadias 
with  cleft  scrotum,  etc.,  operative  treatment  is  of  little  value. 

Epispadias. — In  epispadias  the  urethra  is  exposed  for  more  or 
less  of  its  extent  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  associated  with  extroversion  of  the  bladder. 

Epispadias  has  been  variously  explained,  but  most  of  the  theories 
are  directly  in  conflict  with  embryological  facts. 

It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  division  or  deficiency  in  the  upper 
wall  of  the  urethra,  but  in  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  which  has  been 
transposed  to  the  dorsal  aspect,  owing  to  torsion,  of  the  penis.  It 
is  thus,  in  fact,  a  hypospadias  reversed — i.e.  upside  down  (Fig.  882). 

Compared  with  hypospadias  it  is  very  rare.  The  proportion  of 
the  two  sets  of  cases  is  1  to  150. 

Varieties. — There  are  three  degrees  of  epispadias  : — (1)  That 
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confined  to  the  glans  ;  {i)  \\  here  besides  the  ghms  portion  a  part 
of  the  spongy  urethra  is  also  defective  ;  and  (3)  where  the  epispadias 
is  complete  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  ])enis. 

In  the  first  two  degrees  the  penis  is  short  but  large,  and  tlie 
corpora  cavernosa  are  complete.  In  tlie  third  degree,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent,  the  penis  is  short  and  stunted  and  curved 
upwards  and  backwards,  torsion  is  more  or  less  manifest,  the  glans 
penis  is  normal,  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  often  defective  or  absent, 
and  the  prepuce  is  abundant,  but  often  reduced  to  lialf  its  circum- 
ference. It  is  in  this  tliird  degree  that  the  several  complications 
occur,  such  as  extro\-ersion  and  hernia  of  the  bladder,  separation  of 
the  pubes,  and  various  al)nor- 

malities  of  the  testes.  ,  :'/"^.'  ^.'/A,s 

Sy8H|»toms.  —  These  de- 
pend u]jon  the  degree.  When 
the  whole  length  of  the  urethra 
is  involved,  incontinence  of 
urine  must  necessarily  l^e  al- 
ways present.  In  the  lesser 
degrees  this  is  not  so ;  but 
micturition  is  more  or  less  in- 
terfered with,  and,  like  hypos- 
padiacs,  epispadiacs  suffer  mucli 
from  the  wetting  of  the  sur- 
rounding pai'ts  with  ui'ine  when- 
ever they  micturate.  vSexual 
functions  are  always  difficult 
or  impossible.  The  subject  will 
be  further  considered  under 
Ectopion  Vesica*  (page  919). 

Treat  mesit,  —  Several 
plastic  opei'ations  have  been 
practised  with  some  measure  of  success.  As  in  liypospadias,  they 
have  for  their  object  the  formation  of  a  canal  for  the  urine  in  place 
of  an  open  gutter.  For  the  different  methods  emploA'ed  and  their 
various  details,  the  student  is  referred  to  works  on  operative  surgery. 

Imperforate  urethra. — Tlie  urethra  may  he  either  incompletely 
or  completely  imperfVn'ate.  I«n"<i>a«i|»lete  iiai|>oi-iba-alioii«9  are 
most  fi'equently  met  witli  at  the  meatus,  or  a  little  way  down  the 
glans  portion  of  the  urethra,  especially  at  the  sjjot  where  this  latter 
joins  in  the  jtrocess  of  development  with  the  spongy  portion.  The 
meatus  may  be  simply  very  narrow,  or  it  may  l)e  contracted  by 
valves.  A  contracted  meatus  ought  not  to  be  ignoreil  ;  it  causes  in 
some  cases  cystitis,  in  others  the  symptoms  of  vesical  calculus.  It 
also  tends  to  prolong  urethritis  and  gleet,  and  tliert^l^y  tends  to 
induce  stricture  and  dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  kidneys.  The 
only  proper  treatment  is  to  divide  the  meatus  with  a  blunt-pointed 
tenotome,  and  any  sclerosed  ring  higher  up  the  canal  by  the  internal 
urethrotome. 


Fi-.  SS2.— Episiuiiliiis.    (AHer  Aiiiuioii.) 
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Complete  iiiipei-roi-atioiis  occur  either  with  or  without  an 
abnormal  exit  for  the  urine.  They  consist  either  (1)  of  a  diaphragm 
or  (2)  of  a  transformation  of  part  of  the  urethra  into  a  librous  cord. 

Any  complete  occlusion  without  an  abnormal  exit  for  the  urine, 
if  it  persists  tlirough  the  latter  half  of  foetal  life,  must  result  in 
dilatation  of  the  bladder,  ureters  and  kidneys. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  an  abnormal  opening  for  the 
urine,  these  disastrous  changes  need  not  occur.  Such  abnormal 
openings  may  be  situated  on  the  vmder  surface  of  the  penis,  or  in 
the  perinseum,  or  in  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum. 

Treatment. — In  complete  simple  occlusion  the  obstruction  should 
be  broken  down  either  with  a  tenotome  or  a  sound.  Where 
the  urethra  is  converted  into  a  mere  fibrous  cord  attempts,  when 
possible,  should  be  made  to  fashion  a  ncAv  urethra. 

Other  anomalies  of  the  urethra. — In  very  rare  cases  tlie 
urethra  may  be  absent  altogether,  or  in  cases  of  double  penis  there 
may  be  two  urethraj;  and  lastly,  fiask-like  dilatations  of  the  urethral 
floor  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glans  penis ; 
these  dilatations,  in  a  few  cases,  were  capable  of  enormous  distension, 
and,  in  one  case,  of  holding  all  the  urine  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

INJURIES  AND  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  URETHEA. 

Rupture  of  the  urethra. — The  urethra  may  be  ruptured  at 
any  point  from  the  prostatic  portion  to  the  meatus,  but  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  injury  is  the  bulbous  or  membranous  portion. 

Causes. — Penile  rupture  of  tlie  urethra  is  rare,  but  it  has  been 
ruptured  in  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  penis  by  a  kick  from  a 
horse,  and  also  in  the  erect  condition  of  the  penis  by  undue  violence 
during  coitus,  or  by  forcible  bending  of  the  penis  on  its  dorsum.  By  far 
the  most  frequent  and  most  important  forms  of  rupture  of  the  urethra 
occur  from  violence  to  the  perinajum,  either  by  the  individual  falling 
astride  of  some  resisting  body,  or  from  a  kick  or  other  blow  inflicted 
upon  the  perinteum.  It  may  also  occur  conjointly  with  fracture  of 
the  pelvis,  either  by  the  penetration  of  the  iirethra  by  a  broken 
fragment  of  bone,  or  by  its  being  violently  dragged  upon  and  torn 
by  the  deep  triangular  ligament  which  is  displaced  with  the  broken 
bone. 

When  the  rupture  is  caused  by  falls  astride,  it  is  situated  at  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Contusions  of  the  perina?um  caused 
by  blows  from  before  backwards  will  likewise  rupture  the  urethra 
at  this  point,  wliereas  direct  blows  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
perinfeum  directed  from  behind  damage  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  immediately  behind  the  bulb.  In  every  case  it  is  the 
pubis  which  acts  as  the  jioint  d'appvi  for  the  rupture.  In 
fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones  it  is  the  membranous  urethra  wliich  is 
most  commonly  ruptured. 

Symptoms. — In  penile  rnpiure  of  the  urethra  there  will  be  a 
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sudilen  pain  at  the  moment,  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  meatus, 
and  a  little  ring-like  thickening  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  that  may 
be  all  at  the  time,  but,  later,  a  hard  and  intractable  stricture 
follows.  In  other  oases  the  symptoms  are  much  more  severe,  tlie 
haemorrhage  is  very  free  and  recurring,  there  is  complete  retention 
of  urine  from  blood-clot,  and  the  pain  at  the  moment  of  I'upture 
may  have  been  intense. 

The  symptoms  of  periiucal  rupture  of  the  urethra  }>resent  the 
greatest  variety  in  their  degree  of  severity.  In  some  few  cases  the 
pain  is  slight  and  soon  passes  off  ;  there  is  but  little  difliculty  or  pain 
in  micturition  ;  there  is  slight  ecchymosis  of  the  ]jenis  and  perinajum, 
but  only  slight,  if  any,  swelling  along  the  course  of  the  urethra ;  the 
bleeding  from  the  urethra  is  so  slight  as  perhaps  to  have  escajjed  the 
notice  or  the  memory  of  the  patient,  and  a  catheter  can  be  passed  at 
once  and  with  ease.  But  the  subsequent  effects  may  be  most  serious 
owing  to  infiltration  of  urine,  inflammation  and  septica;mia,  hence 
the  necessity  of  carefully  watching  such  cases  for  many  days.  In  a 
far  greater  number  of  ruj^tures  luemorrhage  from  the  urethra  is 
free,  continuous,  or  recurring  ;  micturition  is  vei'y  difficult  and 
painfid,  or  there  is  partial  or  complete  retention  of  urine  ;  there  is  a 
swelling  in  the  perinieum  with  ecchymosis  extending  more  or  less 
over  the  scrotum  to  the  penis  and  thighs,  and  after  a  variable  time 
the  surrounding  tissues  are  blown  out  vvith  urine  extravasated 
through  the  rupture.  The  extravasation  of  urine  is  generally  limited 
by  the  attachments  of  Colles's  fascia,  which  will  {prevent  urine 
leaking  into  the  thighs  or  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

The  urine  will  first  distend  the  perinteum  beneath  Colles's  fascia, 
and  on  further  extravasation  it  will  distend  the  scrotum  and  penis, 
and  finally  find  its  way  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  abdominal  walls  in 
front  of  the  planes  of  abdominal  muscles.  In  these  situations  it  may 
form  large  fluetuat  ing  swellings  that  ultimately  break  down  and 
suppurate  if  left  to  themselves.  The  amount  and  extent  of  the 
infiltration  will  dejsend  upon  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
between  the  accident  and  the  time  that  the  patient  is  seen,  the  size 
of  the  rupture,  and  the  freedom  with  which  urine  is  able  to  pass  into 
the  tissues.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  injury  itself,  or  the 
pressure  of  urine,  or  both,  may  do  away  with  ordinary  anatomical 
Ijarriers,  and  that  therefore  urinary  extravasation  may  occur  in 
almost  any  direction.  If  extravasation  is  free,  the  discomfoi't 
experienced  from  retention  of  urine  will  at  first  be  small,  as  the 
bladder  for  a  time  can  relieve  itself  by  emptying  its  contents  into 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

If  the  rupture  is  incomplete,  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  a  catheter 
if  its  beak  follows  the  roof  of  the  urethra,  which  is  the  la.st  part  of 
the  uretlira  to  be  torn  ;  but  if  the  rupture  is  complete,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  catheter  is  impossible,  and  attempts  to  introduce  it  can 
do  nothing  but  harm.  If  the  case  is  left  to  itself,  suppuration, 
sloughing,  and  gangrene  will  speedily  appear  in  every  part  where 
urine  has  extravasated,  a  general  septicemic  infection  will  take 
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place,  and  death  will  probably  occur  in  a  few  days.  Even  if  the 
patient  survives  these  processes,  he  will  be  left  with  several  trouble- 
some urinary  fistulfe  and  a  traumatic  stricture  of  the  most  fibrous 
and  inelastic  kind. 

Diag;ii08i«. — In  rupture  of  the  penile  urethra,  whether  the 
patient  is  sviftering  from  chordee  or  not,  thei-e  is  pain  at  the  moment, 
followed  by  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  urethra  at  least  sufficient 
to  stain  the  linen.  The  slight  annular  swelling  around  the  urethra, 
and  subsequently  the  development  of  a  stricture,  likewise  point  to 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which  has  happened. 

After  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  perinajum,  the  discharge  of  blood  by 
the  urethra  is  sufficient  to  show  what  has  happened,  even  without 
any  of  the  other  symptoms  of  rupture. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bulb  or  membranous 
urethra,  the  symptoms  are  too  marked  to  allow  room  for  doubt. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  the  precise  situation  of  the  rupture  will  be 
made  by  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  injury.  As  to 
the  degree  of  injury,  one  is  generally  justified  in  concluding,  where 
the  symptoms  are  slight,  that  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
tube  is  torn,  and  that,  the  inferior  part  or  floor.  Where  the 
symptoms  are  very  severe  and  well  marked,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  tube  is  torn  across. 

The  doubtful  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  no  urethral 
hsemorx'hage  and  where  the  patient  can,  at  first,  pass  urine  and 
there  is  no  exti'avasation  of  urine.  But  in  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps 
within  a  few  hours,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  symptoms  which 
become  well  developed. 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases  where  there  is  no  retention  cathe- 
terism  is  needless,  and  may  be  dangerous,  since  it  may  excite  bleeding 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  and  will  tend  to  retard  the  healing 
of  the  wound. 

In  all  cases,  however,  a  close  watch  should  be  kept  for  infiltration 
of  urine  or  inflammation  of  the  injured  parts. 

In  all  cases  in  which  partial  or  complete  retention,  urethral 
liEemorrhage,  slight  or  much,  and  a  swelling  in  the  urethra,  small  or 
great,  are  present,  external  urethrotomy  or  perinteal  section  should 
be  done,  whether  a  catheter  can  be  passed  or  not.  There  should  be 
no  temporising  with  a  catheter  retained  in  the  bladder,  hoping  that 
hsemorrhage  will  be  thus  controlled  and  extravasation  of  urine  and 
septic  infection  of  the  parts  will  be  avoided. 

An  early  perinatal  section  provides  for  the  evacuation  of  blood 
and  blood-clots  from  the  wounded  tissues  ;  it  enables  the  surgeon  to 
control  hsemorrhage  completely  and  also  thoroughly  to  disinfect  the 
wound.  It  enables  a  catheter  to  be  introduced  and  retained,  with- 
out inflicting  unseen  damage  upon  the  lacerated  parts,  and  it  is  the 
only  means  of  preventing  or  minimising  the  subsequent  stricture. 

In  all  cases  the  torn  edges  of  the  urethra  should  be  approxi- 
mated, and  as  far  as  possible  accurately  adjusted  by  sutures  of  cat- 
gut or  fine  silk.    If,  however,  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
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tlie  accident,  and  the  tissues  are  much  inflamed  or  gangrene 
threatens,  sutures  will  be  useless.  If  the  torn  ends  are  much 
l:)ruised  or  lacerated,  it  will  be  advisalile  to  cut  a  portion  of  them 
away  before  applying  the  sutures. 


Fig.  8S3.— Jacques  Catlieter.  (Weis.s.) 


The  catheter  around  which  the  urethra  has  been  sutured  should 
be  retained  from  five  to  eight  days,  and  afterwards  a  Jacques  (Fig. 
883)  or  gum-elastic  catheter  (Fig.  884)  should  be  passed  daily ;  or 
if  the  patient  can  pass  the  catheter  easily  upon  himself,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  use  it  for  a  week  or  two  each  time  lie  wishes  to 
micturate. 

If  extravasation  of  urine  has  already  taken  place  when  the 
patient  is  first  seen,  free  incisions  must  be  promptly  made  in  all  the 


Fig.  SS4.— Gum  Elastic  CatlietiT.  {Weiss.") 


invaded  areas,  and  the  parts  well  irrigated  and  drained.  If  the 
infiltration  of  urine  has  been  extensive,  and  has  existed  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  patient  will  need  stimulants  and 
careful  constitutional  treatment  to  tide  him  successfully  over  the 
dangers  incurred  therefrom. 

False  passages  and  how  to  avoid  them. — Another  class 

of  wounds  of  the  urethra  are  those  caused  liy  the  ignorant,  or 
careless,  or  too  foi'cible  use  of  catheters  and  sounds. 


1 


Fig.  ss.-.._01ive-liead«l  Cathet.-r.  (Weiss.) 


They  are  of  the  nature  of  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 

In  a  normal  urethra  false  passages  ought  never  to  Ije  made. 
Strictures  of  the  urethra,  enlargements  of  the  prostate,  abnormally 
large  lacunae  of  Morgagni,  the  dilated  orifices  of  mucous  glands,  and 
lacunar  recesses  in  the  prostatic  urethra  in  which  the  point  of  an 
instrument  can  catch,  are  the  conditions  under  which  false  passages 
are  likely  to  be  made.  Another  predisposing  cause  is  the  flaccidity 
of  the  perin;eum  of  old  men,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
bulbous  part  of  the  ui'ethra,  owing  to  its  feeble  support  in  these 
subjects,  becomes  depressed  by  the  point  of  an  instrument  carelessly 
or  roughly  handled. 

Symptoms. — As  there  is  much  less  resistance  to  an  instrument 
in  passing  it  along  the  natural  channel  than  in  piercing  the  mucous 
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membrane,  the  hand  that  makes  the  false  passage  probably  realises 
at  the  moment  an  extra  resistance,  which  it  overcomes  by  the  use  of 
some  amount  of  force.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  7io  force 
whatever  ought  to  be  used  in  passing  an  instrument  into  the  bladder. 
A  sound  or  a  lithotrite  if  properly  handled  will  go  along  the  urethra 
and  enter  the  bladder  by  its  own  weight,  and  if  a  check  occurs  in  its 
transit  just  as  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  about  to  be  depressed 
between  the  thighs  of  the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  this  will  easily 
be  overcome  by  raising  the  handle  and  withdrawing  it  a  little,  and 
then  pressing  with  a  slight  downward  drag  over  the  liypogastrium 
with  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  again 
lowered. 

The  lighter  and  gentler  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument,  the 
easier  will  it  pass  into  the  bladder ;  and  if  an  obstruction  is  felt,  the 
catheter  should  be  "  coaxed,"  but  not  foi-ced  past  it. 

If  the  instrument  is  pushed  out  of  the  canal  and  to  one  side,  it 
will  no  longer  keejj  in  a  line  with  the  linea  alba,  but  the  handle 
will  be  deflected  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  point  has 
penetrated  the  urethra  wall.  This  deflection  need  not  occur,  how- 
ever, if  the  urethral  floor  and  not  the  lateral  wall  is  penetrated.  So 
that  the  inexperienced  surgeon  must  not  be  confident  he  is  in  the 
urethra  merely  because  the  handle  of  his  instrument  is  in  the 
median  line. 

The  other  symptoms  are  htemorrhage,  pain,  abnormal  resistance 
to  the  onward  progress  of  the  instrument,  and  the  detection,  by  the 
index  finger  in  the  rectum,  of  the  misplacement  of  the  end  of  the 
instrument  below  or  behind  the  prostate,  and  too  near  the  bowel. 

Rigors,  fever,  extravasation  of  urine,  perinseal  inflammation,  and 
urinary  abscess  are  the  general  and  local  complications  that  may 
arise.  As  a  rule,  in  men  in  fair  health,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  by 
the  patient  beyond  slight  haemorrhage  and  the  pain  caused  by  the 
catheter,  if  he  is  kept  in  bed  and  no  further  instrumentation  allowed 
till  the  wound  is  healed. 

Treatment. — To  avoid  making  a  false  passage,  the  best  course 
is  to  be  very  gentle  and  light  of  touch,  and  to  keep  the  point  of 
the  instrument  towards  the  roof  of  the  urethra.  The  advantage  of 
hypogastric  pressure  has  been  alluded  to  above  ;  its  modus  operandi 
consists,  I  believe,  in  diminishing  the  curve  of  the  urethra  and  in 
putting  it  more  upon  the  stretch — i.e.  in  making  it  "taut." 

The  object  of  catheters,  coudee  or  bent  up  at  the  extremity,  and 
of  instruments  with  a  strong  curve,  is  to  avoid  the  v  arious  irregu- 
larities, and  especially  those  of  the  prostate,  that  occur  along  the 
floor  of  the  urethra.  They  are  particularly  of  use  in  enlargement  of 
the  prostate. 

Another  precaution  is  to  keep  the  penis  well  drawn  up  over  the 
instrument,  especially  whilst  passing  it  through  the  membranous  por- 
tion, and  just  before  depressing  its  handle  between  the  patient's  thighs. 
In  a  case  of  false  passage  associated  with  stricture,  in  which  a  catheter 
is  needed,  the  soft  olive-headed  instruments  (Fig.  885)  should  be  used  ; 
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or  a  fine  soft  bougie  sliould  be  passed,  and  tlien  screwed  to  the  end 
of  a  Holt's  or  Perreve  dilator,  and  after  the  stricture  has  by  this 
means  been  dilated,  the  urethra  should  be  left  uninterfered  with  by 
further  instrumentation  until  the  false  passage  has  quite  healed. 
Tf  the  patient  can  empty  his  bladder,  no  instrument  whatever 
should  be  passed  until  after  the  false  i)assage  has  healed.  Where 
there  is  retention,  and  catheterism  is  difficult  or  impossible,  supra- 
pubic aspiration  should  be  performed,  and  repeated,  if  required,  for 
three,  four,  or  more  days  ;  by  this  means  the  urethra  is  placed  at 
rest,  the  false  passage  is  allowed  to  heal,  congestion  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra  cease,  and  in  seventy-two  hours,  more  or  less,  an 
instrument  can  probably  be  introduced  without  difficulty. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  need  of  haemostatics  ;  ljut  if  hfemorrhage  is 
severe,  ice  to  the  perinEeum,  the  avoidance  of  instruments,  the  use  of 
which  will  certainly  cause  fresh  bleeding,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  or  witch  hazel  will  sutlice. 

If  pain  and  inflammation  are  present,  warm  fomentations  should 
be  applied  to  the  perinseum,  consisting  of  lead  and  carbolic,  or  lead 
and  opium  lotion. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  urethra. — Very  many  and  various  are 
the  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  urethra  by 
insane  and  hysterical  patients.  Hairpins,  slate  pencil,  sticks,  seeds, 
feathers,  pins,  and  needles  are  amongst  the  number.  Besides 
these,  surgical  instruments,  such  as  catheters,  have  been  bi-oken  in 
the  urethra,  either  during  operations,  or  when  tied  in,  or  in  being 
passed  ;  and  small  renal  calculi  have  become  impacted  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  or  in  the  deep  urethra. 

Foreign  bodies  may  either  remain  in  the  urethra,  or  be  driven 
out  by  the  rush  of  urine  in  micturition,  or  travel  into  the  bladder. 
It  is  probably  very  rare  for  them  to  be  expelled  through  the  meatus. 
A  smooth  round  body  like  a  pea  is  the  most  likely  to  find  its  exit  in 
this  way. 

When  retained  in  the  urethra  they  may  find  a  resting-place 
either  in  the  penile  or  deep  portions  of  the  canal,  becoming  fixed 
either  by  partially  piercing  the  urethra  wall,  or  by  catching  in  the 
orifice  of  a  lacuna  or  gland  duct. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  foreign  body  reaches  the 
bladder,  and  there  becomes  coated  with  phosphates  and  forms  the 
nucleus  of  a  calculus. 

SyiiBptoins. — Foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  urethra,  as  a  rule, 
cause  such  serious  inconvenience  and  troulale  that  surgical  aid  is 
soon  obtained.  When  retained  for  weeks,  months,  or,  as  in  some 
I'are  cases,  for  several  years,  they  become  encrusted  with  the  salts  of 
the  urine,  and  cause  dilatation  of  the  urethi'a  behind.  That  their 
residence  for  any  length  of  time  should  be  possible,  urine  must  be 
able  to  escape  by  them.  It  is  in  the  deep  perinseal  part  of  the 
urethra  chiefly,  in  the  prostatic  occasionally,  in  the  penile  portion 
rarely,  if  ever,  that  the  foreign  bodies  are  thus  lodged  for  a  long  time. 

The  first  symptom  excited  after  the  introduction  is  a  sharp  pain 
c  c  * 
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in  the  urethra,  radiating  to  the  thighs,  perinseum,  and  abdomen  ; 
this  is  much  more  severe  as  long  as  the  body  is  in  the  penile  portion 
than  when  it  reaches  the  perinseum,  where  the  sensation  is  more  that 
of  a  weiglit. 

Micturition  is  always  more  or  less,  and  may  be  completely, 
obstructed.  If,  however,  the  body  be  such  as  a  hairpin  or  a  piece 
of  tobacco-pipe,  or  catheter  with  its  long  axis  in  the  axis  of  the 
urethra,  the  bladder  can  be  readily  emptied  ;  even  then  micturition 

becomes  more  frequent,  owing 
to  reflex  irritation  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Inflammation 
is  soon  set  up  in  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  with  dis- 
charge from  the  meatus,  and 
this  may  extend  to  the  scrotum, 
perinreum,  or  bladder,  or  along 
the  vasa  deferentia  to  the  tes- 
ticles. If  the  case  is  neglected, 
these  conditions  may  become 
chronic.  Abscesses  form  out- 
side the  urethra,  followed  by 
urinary  fistulse,  and  suppurative 
pyelo-nephritis  may  slowly  de- 
stroy the  kidneys. 

Treatment. — If  the  body 
be  smooth  and  rounded  or  ob- 
long, it  may  be  expelled  by 
gripping  the  end  of  the  penis 
during  micturition  and  then 
letting  go,  so  that  the  rush 
of  the  urine  shall  carry  the 
foreign  body  with  it.  If  re- 
tained within  the  penile  urethra, 
the  attempt  at  extraction 
through  the  meatus  with 
urethra  forceps  (Figs.  886, 887), 
or  a  fine,  blunt-ended  probe 
sharply  curved  back  near  its  end,  may  succeed.  If  not,  rather  than 
continuing  to  make  fruitless  efibrts  at  extraction,  or  running  the 
risk  of  lacerating  the  urethra  by  forcing  the  body  back  into  the 
bladder,  or  subjecting  the  patient  to  needless  anxiety  or  danger  by 
delay,  the  foreign  body  should  be  delibei-ately  cut  down  upon  and 
removed  in  situ,  through  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  the  urethra 
should  then  be  immediately  and  accurately  sutured  by  buried 
catgut  or  fine  silk  sutures,  as  described  in  the  treatment  of 
ruptured  urethra  (page  870).  A  catheter  should  be  retained  for  a 
few  days. 

Calculi  in  the  urethra. — These  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those 
which  are  formed  on  the  spot ;  and  (2)  those  which  are  conveyed 
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Fig.  880.  —  Matlneu's 
Urethra  Forceps. 
(Weiss.) 
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Fig.  887.  —  Sir  H. 
Tliompson's  Urethra 
Forceps.  (Weiss.) 
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into  the  urethra  by  the  urine  stream,  ami  are  retained  tliere  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

1.  Those  which  are  formed  in,  or  in  one  of  the  recesses  of,  the 
urethra  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  recess  on  the  Hoor  of  the  urethra  left  after  the  healing 
of  a  perinseal  section,  or  external  urethrotomy ;  or  in  an  urethral 
fistula,  or  an  enlarged  or  dilated  lacuna  or  poucli. 

2.  Calculi  wliich  have  passed  into  the  urethra  from  the  kid- 
ney or  bladder,  and  have  been  retained  there  for  a  time,  diifer 
from  those  formed  entirely  in  the  urethra  by  having  a  nucleus  and 
stratified  layers.  The  renal  calculi  are  generally  small,  round, 
flattened,  or  elongated  and  smooth,  composed  of  uric  acid,  and  of  a 
grey  or  greyish-red  or  buff  colour,  but  may  be  rough  and  uneven. 

The  bulbomembranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  canal 
just  Ijehind  the  meatus,  are  the  common  seats  of,  and  infancy  is  the 
commonest  age  for,  impaction.  Impaction  may,  however,  occur  at 
any  age. 

Penile  calculi  have,  in  several  instances,  ulcerated  through  the 
urethral  wall,  and  then,  eitlier  in  the  scrotum  or  within  the  prepuce, 
have  gone  on  increasing  to  a  great  size.  In  other  cases  the  calculus, 
having  ulcerated  through  the  urethi-a,  comes  to  occupy  a  recess 
which  subsequently  may  communicate  with  tlie  urethra  only  by 
means  of  a  very  narrow  oritice,  so  that  little  or  no  evidence  of  its 
presence  can  be  detected  by  a  sound  in  the  urethra.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  calculus,  after  impaction  in  the  membranous  urethra,  has 
gone  on  growing,  and  has  extended  backwards  into  the  bladder,  and 
there  increased  mushroom  fashion.  Urethral  calculi  are  usually 
single,  but  several  small  calculi  or  two  or  more  calculi  of  much 
larger  size  may  be  contained  within  an  enlarged  prostatic  urethra. 
If  a  calculus  has  ulcei'ated  tiu'ough  the  urethral  wall,  urinary 
infilti'ation  of  the  surrounding  tissues  and  abscess  are  apt  to  follow 
and  complicate  the  case. 

Symptoms. — An  impacted  urethral  calculus  causes  sudden 
stoppage  in  micturition.  The  patient,  during  the  act  of  passing 
water,  feels  something  enter  and  travel  along  the  urethra  till  the 
stream  stops,  or  nearly  stops.  In  children  this  is  generally  the  tirst 
symptom ;  in  adults  there  have,  as  a  rule,  been  previous  renal  and 
general  symptoms  suggestive  of  renal  or  vesical  calculus,  lithiasis,  or 
lithfemia.  Besides  retention,  or  sudden  stopping  of  the  stream, 
there  may  be  no  other  symptom.  Pressure  along  the  course  of  the 
urethra  will  reveal  the  presence  of  a  hard  body ;  the  introduction  of 
a  bougie,  catheter,  or  sound  will  detect  it.  Palpation  per  rectum 
will  assist  in  deciding  whether  the  calculus  is  in  the  Ijladder  or  in 
the  prostatic  or  the  membranous  urethra. 

Treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  foreign  ]:)odies  in  the 
urethra  (page  ^73).  A  smooth-surfaced  stone  in  the  deep  urethra 
should,  if  possible,  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder,  and  there 
crushed  and  removed  by  litholapaxy.  But  urethrotomy,  followed 
l)y  urethrorraphy,  is  so  safe  and  successful  that  it  is  to  be  preferred 
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to  any  forcible  efforts  to  return  the  stone  (especially  one  with  a 
rough  surface)  to  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  lithotrity. 

When  a  calculus  is  impacted  behind  a  stricture,  external 
urethrotomy  is  indicated  as  the  means  of  removing  the  calculus  and 
dividing  the  stricture  at  the  same  time. 

By  urethrotomy  and  the  use  of  immediate  sutures,  impacted 
calculi  may  be  removed  from  the  penile  as  well  as  from  the  jJerinfeal 
urethra,  with  confidence  that,  with  well-applied  buried  sutures  and 
due  observance  of  aseptic  precautions,  the  results  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Non-specific  urethritis. — Urethritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  may  be  either  of  a  specific  or 
non-specific  nature.  The  specific  variety  is  known  as  gonorrhoea, 
and  is  elsewhere  treated  of  (p.  433,  Vol.  I.).  Non-specific  urethritis 
may  arise  from  many  causes.  Excessive  sexual  indulgence,  leucorr- 
hceal  or  menstrual  discharges,  exposure  to  cold,  the  over-use  of 
certain  aromatic  drugs,  such  as  turpentine,  balsams,  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  may  one  and  all  excite  an  ui'ethritis.  It  may  also  be 
produced  by  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 
Foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  urethra  or  the  presence  of  a  retained 
catheter  may  cause  urethritis  from  direct  irritation,  and,  more  rarely, 
the  disease  is  set  up  by  reflex  irritation  excited  by  htemorrhoids, 
fissures,  or  vesical  calculus. 

Symptoms  and  diag-nosis. — The  symptoms  are  somewhat 
the  same  as  those  of  gonorrhoea,  but  much  less  intense.  A  sense  of 
heat,  of  fulness  and  tenderness  along  the  urethra,  with  a  cutting 
or  scalding  sensation  during  micturition  and  a  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge, sufliciently  characterises  the  disease. 

It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  who  leads  the  purest 
of  lives  may  be  the  subject  of  an  acute  urethritis,  and  that,  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  others  as  well  as  of  the  patient  himself,  the  surgeon 
should  be  able  to  diagnose  the  non-specific  from  the  specific  form. 

In  simple  urethritis  all  the  symptoms  are  much  less  acute  than 
in  gonorrhoea.  There  are  never  the  itching,  pain,  and  gaping  of  the 
external  meatus,  in  the  beginning ;  nor  the  chordee  during  the 
course  of  the  attack,  as  in  gonorrhoja.  Simple  urethritis  usually 
ceases  spontaneously  in  a  few  days  after  the  removal  of  its  cause, 
and  never  leaves  behind  a  persistent  gleet  as  gonorrhoea  so  fre- 
quently does. 

TreatmeMt. — This  resolves  itself  into  ascertaining  the  cause 
and  removing  it  by  appropriate  means. 

When  the  inflammation  arises  from  digestive  disturbances  and 
an  over-acid  state  of  the  urine,  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  avoiding 
fats,  sugar,  and  alcohol,  and  the  administration  of  alterative  and 
tonic  medicines  such  as  soda  and  gentian,  or  the  mineral  acids  and 
preparations  of  iron,  are  required. 

Cowperitis  and  Pericowperitis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of 
Cowper's  glands  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  be  acute,  and  is  then  most  commonly  seen  occurring  in  the 
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thii'd  or  fourth  week  of  gonorrhoea  as  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  haricot 
bean  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  urethral  bulb.  The  tumour  soon  loses 
any  definition  of  outline,  owing  to  the  involvement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  and  the  condition  is  then  easily  confounded  with  an 
urinary  abscess,  especially  as  in  some  cases  delay  in  opening  a 
Cowperian  abscess  gives  time  for  perforation  of  the  urethra.  Other 
causes  of  acute  inflammation  are  traumatism,  applied  to  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  by  catheter,  or  sound,  or  contusions  from  without. 
Chronic  inflammation  may  result  from  the  acute  form  or  be  due  to 
the  invasion  of  the  gland  by  tubercle. 

Diag'iBosis. — It  is  most  likely  to  Ije  confounded  with  a  peri- 
urethritis. Pericowperitis  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  gonorrhrea,  when  periurethritis  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
If  only  one  gland  is  involved,  the  swelling  will  be  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  middle  line,  and  not,  as  in  periurethritis,  be  found  occu- 
pying the  middle  line  or  extending  equally  across  both  sides  of  the 
middle  line.  Practically,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two 
affections  is  not  important,  as  similar  treatment  should  be  employed 
in  either  case. 

Treatment. — Early  incision  if  suppuration  lias  set  in.  In  tlie 
early  stages  of  inflammation  the  ordinary  remedies  of  acute  in- 
flammation, such  as  ice  or  fomentations,  etc.,  shovild  be  employed. 

STRICTURES   OF  THE  URETHRA. 

By  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  understood  a  persisting  diminution 
of  its  calibre  by  sclerosis,  or  by  a  cicatrix  in  its  walls. 

Varieties. — The  so-called  "  inflammatoiy  "  and  "  spasmodic  " 
strictures  of  older  writers  are  falsely  called  "  strictures."  Inflamma- 
tion and  spasm  are,  indeed,  causes  of  teraporaiy  obstruction  ami 
retention — in  the  one  case  owing  to  the  congestive  tumefaction  of 
the  iinicous  membrane  ;  in  the  other,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cular ])arietes  of  the  canal,  or  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  canal 
— hut  these  conditions  are  not  "strictures." 

.ffitiology. —  The  two  common  causes  are  inflammation  and 
injury.  Thus  we  liaA-e  "simple  organic  strictures,"  due  to  sclerosis 
following  inflammation ;  and  "  cicatricial  strictures,"  following 
rupture  or  injury.  The  frecpiency  of  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one. 

Cicatrieial  «r  tvauBSBatie  strictiii-es. — A  stricture  may  follow 
any  foi'm  of  injury  to  the  urethra.  The  bulbous  and  membranous 
parts  of  the  urethra  are  the  commonest  situations  of  cicatricial 
strictures.  Their  extent  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury 
that  causes  them.  They  are  nearly  always  single,  generally  cres- 
centic,  and  occupy  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  urethra ;  occasionally 
they  are  completely  annular.  They  are  frequently  irregular  or 
tortuous,  generally  very  hard  and  cartilaginous,  offer  great  resistance 
to  instruments,  and  rapidly  contract  after  dilatation.  In  some  very 
severe  cases  the  urethra  is  completely  obliterated  immediately  in 
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front  of  the  rupture.  They  are  often  complicated  with  abscess,  with 
obstinate  fistulse,  and  secondai-y  changes  in  the  kidney,  ureters,  and 
bladder,  resulting  in  what  are  called  "surgical  kidneys."  They  are 
developed  with  great  rapidity. 

Simple  org^aaiic  (or  inflammatory)  stricmres. — These 
are  by  far  the  commonest,  and  form  what  some  authors  speak  of  as  the 
"simple  organic  strictures."  'J'hey  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
cases  of  retention  of  urine  due  to  a  swollen  or  oedematous  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  during  the  height  of  an  acute  urethritis  or 
gonorrhoia,  which  cages  the  old  writers  used  to  describe  as  inflam- 
matory strictures.  These  simple  "organic  "  (inflammatory)  strictures 
are  the  result  of  a  repetition  of  attacks  of  inflammation,  gonorrhceal 
or  otherwise,  and  they  occur  at  a  considerable  time  after  the  attacks 
have  subsided.  Whilst  traumatic  strictures  follow  quickly  their  caust, 
the  inflammatory  are  tardily  produced  and  often  delayed  for  years. 

The  conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  these  simple 
organic  (inflammatory)  strictures  are  profuse  or  prolonged  sup- 
purations, vascular  changes  favourable  to  arterio-capillary  sclerosis, 
and  any  irritation  within  the  canal.  Astringent  injections  have  been 
indiscriminately  blamed.  Whilst  thei-e  was  probably  much  truth  in 
the  accusations  brought  against  the  former  use  of  solid  caustics,  there 
is  little,  if  any,  in  those  made  against  the  mild  astringent  solutions 
which  it  is  now  the  custom  to  use.  Anything  that  tends  to  pro- 
long an  urethral  inflammation  predisposes  to  stiicture. 

Pathological  anatomy. — Traumatic  strictures  consist  of 
typical  fibrous  tissue,  the  thickness,  form,  extent,  and  degree  of 
irregularity  of  which  depeiid  on  the  natui^e  and  extent  of  the 
original  injury. 

Tiie  (inflammatory)  "sinaple  organic"  strictures  are 

fi-equently  multiple.  They  are  met  with  commonly  in  the  fossa 
navicularis,  in  the  anterior  third  of  the  urethra,  in  the  subpubic 
portion,  and  in  the  scrotal  and  bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra.  The 
l)idbous  is  the  most  common  seat.  On  laying  open  the  urethra  in 
the  usual  manner  in  the  cadaver,  the  slender  fibrous  submucous 
ring  which  alone  constitutes  some  strictures  actually  disappears.  In 
some  extreme  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra  is  pretty 
uniformly  indurated. 

The  length  of  the  stricture  varies  much,  and  the  stricture  tissue 
does  not  end  abruptly  but  gradually,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distinguish  a  line  of  limit  between  the  healthy  and  abnormal 
tissues.  The  degree  of  stricture  varies  extremely.  It  is,  however, 
quite  exceptional  for  the  urethra  to  become  completely  occluded. 
There  is  always  a  passage  through  these  strictures,  though  it  may 
be  tortuous  and  of  capillary  fineness. 

When  annular,  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  stricture  may  be  in  the 
axis  of  the  urethra,  or  to  one  side  of  it.  If  not  annular,  the  stricture 
may  involve  any  side  of  the  tube,  but  is  most  frequently  on  the 
floor.  It  may  present  a  smooth  and  gradual  eminence  to  the  bougie, 
or  be  obtuse  and  ledge-like. 
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The  urethra  is,  in  old-standing  cases,  dilated  behind  the  stricture, 
and  may  be  enlarged  into  a  pouch,  the  walls  of  which  become 
trabecular  from  enlargement  of  the  lacunie  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  changes  in  the  tissues  which  constitute  simple  (inflammatory) 
organic  stricture  start  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  invade  in 
turn  every  structure  forming  the  urethral  walls.  So  that  in  the 
beginning,  and  in  slight  cases,  only  the  mucous  membrane,  or  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  submucous  tissue,  are  involved,  whereas 
iu  very  advanced  and  long-standing  strictures  the  corpus  spongiosum 
throughout,  including  its  fibrous  sheath  and  the  tissues  of  the 
jierintKum  outside  the  sheath,  are  sclerosed. 

Symptoms. — A  stricture,  in  the  first  place,  causes  symptoms 
that  have  I'eference  to  the  stream  of  urine  and  the  manner  of  micturi- 
tion ;  it  is  thus  an  urethral  affection.  The  stream  is  altered  in  form,  in 
its  manner  of  leaving  and  in  the  distance  to  which  it  can  be  projected 
from  the  meatus ;  and  if  the  obstruction  is  sufficient,  it  will  be 
entirely  arrested.  In  order  to  overcome  the  obstruction,  the  bladder 
has  to  make  compensatory  efforts,  and  may  be  worn  out  by  over- 
exertion or  prove  too  feeble  to  respond  ;  it  is  also  exposed  to  the 
risks  of  inoculation  either  by  extension  of  urethritis  or  through 
catheterism.  Vesical  symptoms  then  appear,  and  are  superadded 
to  the  urethral.  Finally,  the  ureters  and  kidneys,  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  urethral  obstruction,  namely,  to  the  forcible  and  frequent 
vesical  contractions,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  urine,  are  dilated 
and  suppurate,  and  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  condition  and  un- 
favourably determine  the  prognosis. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  urethra. — Too  much  attention 
has  been  given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  symj^toms  of  stricture  to  the 
"forked,"  "  twisted,"  "  corkscrew-like,"  and  other  variations  in  the 
form  of  the  stream  of  urine  ;  but  these  changes  are  generally  due  to 
a  narrow  meatus,  or  to  the  agglutination  by  mucus,  or  muco-pus,  of  the 
lips  of  the  meatus,  and  not  to  the  stricture.  A  narrow  stricture  may 
be  present  without  any  such  change  in  the  stream  ;  or  the  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  stream  may  occur  independently  of  stricture.  A 
stricture  quite  near  the  meatus  might  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
narrow  meatus,  but  not  so  a  stricture  at  the  bulb  with  the  anterior 
part  of  the  canal  and  the  meatus  of  normal  size.  With  regard  to  the 
power  of  projecting  the  stream,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bladder  is  more  concerned  than  the  stricture. 

If  the  bladder  is  feeble  the  stream  will  not  be  projected  far, 
whether  there  be  a  slight  stricture  or  no  stricture  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  bladder  is  good,  and  has 
become  hypertrophied  owing  to  the  obsti-uction,  the  projection  of 
the  stream  will  be  powerful,  though  the  lumen  of  the  stricture  may 
be  small. 

Undoubtedly,  in  neglected  stricture  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  bladder  gets  the  worst  of  the  competition  ;  it  can  make  no 
further  efforts  to  compensate  for  the  obstruction ;  or  it  no  longer 
has  the  contractile  power  of  earlier  years.    If  the  patient  is  feeble 
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to  start  with,  from  age  or  disease,  then  we  may  expect  loss  of 
power  in  the  bladder  in  quite  the  early  stage  of  stricture  ;  other- 
wise not. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  bladder. — Frequent  and 
painful  micturition  are  the  first  symptoms  complained  of  in  some 
cases.  They  are  of  vesical  origin  and  due  to  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  are  delayed  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time  according  as  the  bladder  has  or  has  not  time  and 
power  to  become  accustomed  to  and  to  overcome  the  obstruction 
of  the  stricture.  If  not,  the  stagnation  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  will  very  soon  set  up  cystitis  and 
its  attendant  symptoms. 

At  variable  periods  men  with  stricture  are  apt  to  get  attacks  of 
acute  retention.  A  sudden  chill,  sexual  indulgence  or  excess,  in- 
discretions in  eating  and  drinking,  or  going  an  undue  length  of  time 
without  passing  water,  may  be  the  cause  of  this. 

Acute  retention  occurs  most  frequently  in  cases  of  long-standing 
stricture  and  may  last  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  It  is  due 
to  spasm  or  congestive  tumefaction  of  the  urethra  and  when  it  has 
passed  oft"  the  patient  makes  water  as  before  its  onset.  Another 
common  cause  of  retention  is  the  impaction  of  a  plug  of  stringy 
muco-pus  in  the  lumen  of  the  stricture. 

Incontinence  is  a  symptom  of  stricture  and  may  occur  in  three 
difierent  conditions  of  stricture.  Firstly,  it  may  occur  as  a  little 
dribbling  of  urine  for  some  time  after  micturition.  This  is  due  to 
the  retention  of  a  little  urine  in  a  dilated  urethral  pouch  behind  a 
stricture  and  this  urine  is  forced  out  through  the  stricture  drop  by 
drop  by  the  contraction  of  the  urethra. 

Secondly,  this  dilatation  of  the  urethra  behind  a  stricture  may 
go  on  extending  until  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  involved  and  no 
longer  serves  as  a  sphincter.  The  urine  then  involuntarily  escapes, 
especially  in  the  standing  or  sitting  position.  If,  in  addition,  the 
urine  becomes  ammoniacal,  the  bladder  gets  so  irritated  that  ex- 
pulsive efforts  liecome  more  and  more  frequent  and  violent  and  a 
condition  of  continual  dribbling  of  offensive  urine  is  set  up.  At 
this  state  of  affairs  the  patient's  life  is  one  of  constant  suffering 
and,  from  constant  straining  to  micturate,  secondary  complications 
are  apt  to  occur,  especially  prolapsus  ani  and  hernia,  and  even 
cerebral  liEemorrhage. 

Thirdly,  incontinence  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  retention, 
either  during  an  acute  attack  from  leaking  of  the  overcharged 
bladder,  or  from  the  same  cause  in  the  more  chronic  condition  of  an 
old  and  neglected  strictvire. 

The  first  effect  of  stricture  on  the  bladder  walls  is  a  slowly 
increasing  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  coats,  which  diminishes  its 
capacity.  When  inflammation  sets  in,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
wall  is  impaired  and  the  bladder,  gi-adually  weakening,  becomes 
unable  to  cope  with  the  I'esistance  offered  by  the  stricture.  Reten- 
tion of  urine  then  makes  its  appearance  and  slowly  increases,  pari 
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passu,  with  the  weakening  of  the  muscular  coats.  The  bladder 
becomes  less  and  less  equal  to  its  duties  and  slowly  dilates,  until  its 
original  capacity  is  far  exceeded  and  its  muscular  coats  are  thinned 
and  stretched.  This  condition  may  increase  until  the  bladder  walls 
become  completely  atonic  or  incapable  of  any  expulsive  effort. 

Sysiiptoaiis  referable  Sw  llae  kadaaey. — From  the  time  the 
bladder  ceases  to  perform  its  functions  naturally,  the  kidneys  are 
thi'eatened  in  a  double  manner:  (1)  by  mechanical  distension; 
(2)  by  ascending  inflammation  and  suppuration.  At  this  stage 
the  general  system  rapidly  suffers.  What  has  been  called  "the 
urinary  cachexia "  sets  in.  The  digestive  organs  are  disturbed, 
the  mouth  gets  dry  and  furred,  the  tongue  is  reddened  at  its  tip 
and  edges,  and  its  dorsum  is  dry  and  coated  ;  thii'st  is  great,  the 
appetite  is  lost,  vomiting  and  diari-hcea  occur  ;  there  are  attacks 
of  feverishness  alteinating  with  periods  Mdien  the  temperature 
goes  below  noi'mal  in  the  morning  and  is  little  above  normal  at 
night  ;  the  face  becomes  sallow,  pains  in  the  loins  are  ti-ouble- 
some,  the  urine  becomes  purulent,  and  the  patient  dies  of  urinary 
poisoning. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  the  clinical  history  to  guide — either  of 
traumatism  or  frequent  gonorrluea,  or  of  a  long-standing  gleet.  The 
question  of  a  contracted  or  swollen  meatus  or  a  tiglit  prepuce  should 
be  cleared  up  at  once.  The  first  symptoms  of  stricture,  in  many 
cases,  are  undue  frequency  of  micturition,  with  or  without  some 
pain  during  the  act,  or  an  attack  of  acute  retention.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  patient  with  stricture  strains  tlirough  the  whole 
act  of  micturition  ;  the  man  with  enlarged  prostate  at  the  beginning  ; 
whilst  one  with  vesical  calculus  does  so  at  the  end.  The  exploration 
of  the  urethra  with  an  olive-headed  bougie  will  remove  any  doubt. 
In  passing  the  instrument,  begin  with  a  full  size  and  gi'adually 
work  down  to  the  size  which  passes  easily  through  the  ol)struction, 
so  as  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  error  of  overlooking  a  stricture  of 
"  large  calibre." 

To  distinguish  between  stricture  and  spasmodic  contraction,  use 
a  metal  instrument  instead  of  a  flexible  one.  This  instrument  will 
be  obstructed  at  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  by  spasm,  and 
a  slight  gentle  pressure  will  often  cause  it  to  pass  on  tln-ough  the 
spasmodically  contracted  j^art  of  the  canal.  On  withdrawing  the 
instrument  there  will  l>e  no  gripping  of  it  as  there  is  when  a 
stricture  is  present. 

Prognosis. — This  chiefly  depends  upon  the  promptitude  with 
wliich  propel'  treatment  is  commenced  and  the  regularity  with 
which  it  is  continued.  If  the  stricture  is  dilated  early,  and  the 
proper  patency  of  the  urethra  subsequently  maintained  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  Ijougie,  all  will  continue  well.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  stricture  is  left  to  take  its  own  course 
untreated,  sooner  or  later  v  esical  and  renal  complications  will  arise. 

A  traumatic  (cicatricial)  stricture  is  more  severe  and  rapid  in  its 
effect  that  a  simple  organic  (non-traumatic)  one.    All  the  conse- 
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quences  of  stricture  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  rapidly  pro- 
qressive  in  old  men  with  arterial  sclerosis,  or  enlarged  prostate,  or 
chronic  renal  disease,  than  in  young  men  with  healthy  organs. 

Treatment. — This  is  {a)  mechanical,  and  consists  in  dilatation, 
divulsion,  electrolysis,  internal  or  external  urethrotomy,  or  perinseal 
section  ;  and  (h)  constitutional,  consisting  in  an  unirritating  diet, 
good  hygienic  conditions,  and  aseptic  precautions. 

Dilatation. — All  agree  that  for  a  large  number  of  cases 
dilatation  is  sutEcient,  and  that  when  it  is  so,  no  other  operation 
should  be  substituted  for  it ;  moreover,  it  is  nearly  always  requisite, 
as  a  complementary  measure  in  maintaining  subsequently  the  good 
■  effect  of  the  other  modes  of  treatment. 

The  most  favourable  conditions  for  dilatation  are  single  recent 
inflammatory  strictui-es  in  yoimg  men.  The  most  unfavourable 
are  traumatic  strictures,  especially  when  complicated  with  perinseal 
fistulse,  and  strictures  with  a  long  and  tortuous  lumen.  Other 
conditions  which  militate  against  success  by  dilatation  are  :  an 
extremely  irritable  mucous  membrane  that  bleeds  readily;  neurotic 
and  highly  sensitive  subjects  who  cannot  endure  or  have  not  the 
courage  to  stibmit  to  instrumentation  ;  and  men  who  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  urinary  fever  after  every  introduction  of  a  catheter. 

There  are  two  ways  of  employing  dilatation  not  always 
suitable  for  the  same  case  :  ( 1 )  dilatation  without  detention  ;  and 
(2)  dilatation  with  detention.  It  may  be  here  premised  that  in  all 
cases  of  stricture,  if  there  is  a  nai-row  meatus  it  ought  at  once  to 
be  enlarged. 

1.  Dilatation  v)ithout  detention  (or  interrupted  dilatation  as  it  is 
sometimes  called)  does  not  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  because  a 
catheter  is  not  retained  in  the  bladder.  It  is  suitable  for  men  who 
cannot  or  will  not  give  up  their  time  wholly  to  their  treatment,  who 
are  not  restricted  to  a  limited  time  within  which  to  be  treated,  and 
upon  whom,  even  though  the  stricture  may  be  very  narrow  at  the 
commencement  of  treatment,  there  is  no  uncertainty  or  difficulty  in 
introducing  instruments. 

To  carry  out  this  treatment,  the  patient  first  passes  water  to 
clear  the  urethra  of  any  muco-purulent  discharge.  The  glans  and 
meatus  are  cai'ef  uUy  cleansed,  and  the  meatus  enlarged  if  contracted. 
The  urethra  is  then  distended  with  a  drachm  or  two  of  simple  olive 
oil  or  weakly  carbolised  oil ;  and  whilst  still  distended  an  olive- 
headed  bougie  is  passed,  of  such  a  size  as  is  found  by  trial  to  pass 
readily  through  the  stricture.  This  is  to  be  left  in  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  next  in  size  larger 
passed  immediately,  and  after  another  few  minutes'  detention  the 
next  larger  still,  until  two  or  three  have  been  passed.  After  one  or 
two  days'  rest  the  same  process  is  repeated,  always  commencing  by 
passing  the  one  or  two  largest  instruments  passed  at  the  pre\'ious 
sitting.  In  this  way  the  urethra  may  be  fully  dilated  in  from  ten 
days  to  three  weeks. 

(2)  Dilatation  with  detention  (or  continuous  dilatation,  as  it  is 
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sometimes  called).  By  this  plan  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  his  room  and  his  couch.  A  catheter  is  passed,  with  the 
precautions  just  given,  and  is  tied  in  the  bladder,  and  allowed  to 
remain  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  is  removed  and 
another  catheter,  one  or  two  or  more  sizes  larger,  is  tied  in.  The 
rule  should  be  that  the  catheter  to  be  detained  should  glide  easily 
within  the  strictured  area.  A  catheter  that  nearly  or  quite  lills 
the  lumen  irritates  the  diseased  part,  and,  if  there  is  any  breach  of 
surface,  tends  to  increase  the  risks  of  absorption  or  extravasation  of 
urine ;  whereas  a  catheter  that  passes  loosely  through  does  neither ; 
but  in  a  rapid  manner,  which  is  often  surprising,  promotes  the 
absorption  and  relaxation  of  the  stricture  tissue.  A  week  or  less  is 
very  often  quite  suflicient  for  full  dilatation.  During  the  retention 
of  a  catheter  the  front  part  of  the  urethra  should  be  frequently 
syringed  out  with  Condy's  fluid,  or  a  weak  solution  of  boric  acid. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  suitable  for  the  same  class  of  stricture 
as  "  dilatation  without  detention,"  when  the  patient  can  give  up  the 
time  for  it,  or  when  it  is  not  requisite  his  treatment  should  be  com- 
pressed within  a  few  days.  It  is  the  best,  therefore,  for  the  in- 
patients of  a  hospital. 

AcHto  retention. — It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  frequently 
a  sudden  attack  of  retention  of  urine  that  first  brings  the  patient  with 
stricture  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon ;  and,  moreover,  that  attacks 
of  retention  are  apt  to  complicate  the  treatment  by  interrupted 
dilatation.  The  treatment  of  acute  retention  may  be  therefore  well 
considered  at  this  point.  When  first  seen  during  the  attack  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a  soft  olive-headed  catheter.  If  this 
fails,  a  silver  instrument  should  next  he  tried  and  may  often  succeed 
Avhere  the  soft  catlieter  has  failed.  Should  the  surgeon  fail  to  pass 
any  instrument,  as  may  especially  happen  if  the  case  has  not  had 
any  recent  treatment  for  the  stricture,  a  full  dose  of  opium  and  a 
warm  bath,  and  an  attempt  at  cathetei'isation  in  the  hot  bath  may 
be  tried,  provided  that  the  jjatient  is  in  fairly  good  liealtli  and 
strength.  But  if  the  patient  is  old  and  feeble,  the  hot  bath  jnust 
be  applied  with  caution,  if  at  all,  as  serious  syncope  has  been  in- 
duced by  it.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  or  cannot  be  tried,  and  in  any 
case  if  the  retention  is  extreme,  the  bladder  should  be  punctured 
above  the  pubis  with  the  aspirator  syringe,  or  trochar  and  cannula. 

The  effect  of  thus  emptying  the  bladder  is  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  spasms,  and  the  patient 
may  l)e  able  to  pass  water,  or  the  surgeon  to  introduce  a  catheter 
within  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Medicinal  aid  in  treatment. — In  another  class  of  cases  the 
stricture  may  be  so  long  and  narrow,  or  there  may  be  so  much 
spasm  or  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  the  surgeon 
is  at  the  first  unable  to  introduce  any  instrument,  although 
retention  of  urine  does  not  occur.  In  such  cases  the  i:)atient 
should  be  kept  in  bed  on  a  light  farinaceous  diet,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of   barley-water  to  drink  ;    and,  if  the  urine 
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is  acid,  a  mixture  should  be  taken  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  (grs.  x) 
and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  (v^  xxx)  three  times  a  day.  The 
patient  after  a  few  days  of  this  regime  often  experiences  an  improve- 
ment in  passing  urine,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the 

surgeon  may  slip  in 
easily  a  No.  2,  3,  or 
4,  though  before  the 
treatment  commenced 
the  stricture  may  not 
have  admitted  a  fili- 
form bougie.  This 
point  gained,  dilata- 
tion with  detention — 
i.e.  the  continuous 
dilatation  treatment — 
should  be  employed. 

If  this  expectant 
treatment  should  not 
succeed,  anaesthesia 
should  be  induced 
and  catheterisation. 
If  this  succeeds,  a  ca- 
theter may  be  tied  in 
and  the  patient  after- 
wards treated  by  the 
continuous  dilatation 
method,  orthe  sti'icture 
may  be  there  and  then 
dealt  with  either  by 
the  internal  \u-ethro- 
tome  or  by  rapid 
stretching  of  the  sti'ic- 
ture  with  Holt's  or 
Perreve's  dilator. 

Should  the  surgeon 
fail  vinder  anaesthesia 
to  pass  even  a  filiform 
bougie,  by  which  to 
guide  the  internal 
urethrotome  or  dilator 
into  the  bladder,  re- 
course should  be  had 
to  perinteal  section  and  the  stricture  divided  after  Cock's,  Wheel- 
house's,  or  Sedillot's  methods,  and  a  full-sized  catheter  subsequently 
tied  into  the  urethra. 

Divulsioii. — This  is  effected  by  Holt's  or  Perreve's  dilator,  and 
consists  in  the  rapid  dilatation  of  a  stricture  by  means  of  passing  a 
series  of  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  along  a  sheathing  tube 
■with  split   sides,  wedge  fasliion.    For   strictures   in   the  bulbo- 
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Fig.  888.- Sir  H.  Thomp- 
son's Urethrotome. 
(Wei,?s.) 


Fig.  889.  —  Maisonneuve's 
Ui-ethrotome.  (Weiss.) 
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membranous  lu'ethra  that  do  not  require  external  urethrotomy  or 
perineal  section,  it  is  an  excellent  form  of  treatment  if  properly 
used.  The  tubes  should  be  passed  steadily  without  any  jerking,  and 
each  tube  should  be  allowed  to  rest  quietly  for  several  seconds  before 
being  withdrawn. 

Electrwiysis. — This  method  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  advan- 
tages over  antiseptic  internal  urethrotomy,  eitlier  in  regard  to 
its  simplicity,  safety,  or  the  greater  stability  of  its  results. 

laitci'iial  iiretSn'Otoiny. — By  this  method  the  stricture  is 
divided  through  its  lumen  by  a  sheathed  knife  passed  down  the 
urethra.  Many  diiferent  varieties  of  instruments  have  been 
devised  (Figs.  888,  889),  in  some  of  which  the  knife,  sheathed,  is 
passed  through  the  stricture,  and  then,  unsheathed,  is  withdi-awn, 
cutting  its  way  out  through  the  stricture.  To  use  such  an  in- 
strument, the  stricture  must  be  capable  of  holding  a  No.  5  or  6 
catheter.  In  other  forms  of  instruments  the  knife,  sheathed,  is 
passed  down  to  tlie  stricture  and  then  protruded,  and  is  pushed 
slowly  through  it.  Any  instrument  that  necessarily  cuts  the  roof 
of  the  urethra  should  be  avoided. 

Internal  urethrotomy  is  tlie  ojjeration  pa?-  excellence  for  penile 
strictures.  It  is  also  to  be  recommended  for  strictures  in  which 
dilatation  of  any  form  is  insufficient  or  harmful,  such  as  («)  cai'tila- 
ginous  stricture,  (b)  resilient  strictures,  (c)  irritable  strictures  which 
bleed,  or  become  readily  inflamed,  (d)  which  are  frequently  compli- 
cated by  retention,  cystitis,  or  orchitis,  (e)  when  incontinence 
shows  that  there  is  considerable  retro-strictural  dilatation,  (_/)  when 
instrumentation  causes  urethral  fever,  and  when  the  kidneys  are 
threatened. 

A  disposition  to  urethral  fever,  and  the  presence  of  vesical  and 
renal  complications,  are  not  reasons  against,  but  in  favour  of,  the 
operation ;  because  fever  may  be  prevented  or  checked,  a  free 
passage  provided,  and  the  kidneys  and  bladder  I'elieved  from  over- 
distension by  the  operation. 

£:\'toriiai  isrellarotomy. — This  consists  in  cutting  through 
the  stricture  upon  a  staff  passed  into  the  bladder.  It  is  the  operation 
for  choice  (a)  in  traumatic  strictures,  (6)  in  strictures  complicated 
by  extravasation  of  urine,  (c)  in  cases  where  there  are  perinseal 
listulffi,  especially  when  the  fistulfe  are  old,  hardened,  and  tubercu- 
lated,  {d)  in  strictures  that  have  returned  after  internal  urethrotomy 
has  been  performed,  and  (e)  in  cases  in  which  the  patients,  being 
careless,  intemperate,  or  poor,  will  not  or  cannot  attend  to  the 
regular  periodic  introduction  of  an  instrument,  requisite  after 
dilatation  or  internal  urethrotomy. 

Fei'iiia;al  secti®n  consists  in  opening  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture  without  a  staff  to  cut  upon,  or  Cock's  operation.  This,  or 
Sedillot's  or  Wheelhouse's  operation,  is  indicated  (a)  for  strictures 
which  are  practically  impassable — i.e.  when  no  instrument  can  be 
passed  of  any  kind  after  careful,  prolonged,  and  repeated  trials, 
aided  by  rest  and  dietetic  treatment,  and  by  anesthesia  ;  (b)  in  cases 
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of  retention  where  no  instrument  can  be  introduced  under  anesthesia, 
and  where  the  urine  is  known  to  be  thick  and  purulent,  and  the 


Fig.  890.— Wheelliouse's  Staff.  (Weiss.) 


bladder  inflamed  ;  (c)  and  also  where  no  instrument  can  be  passed, 
in  cases  of  extravasation  of  urine,  or  urinary  abscess  due  to  perforation 
of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture.  In  Wheelhouse'.s 
operation  (Figs.  890,  891,  892)  the  urethra  is  opened 
in  front  of  the  stricture ;  a  director  is  passed  through 
the  narrow  orifice  of  the  stricture,  and  the  latter 
divided  from  before  backwards.  My  own  method  is  to 
pass,  where  possible,  a  filiform  bougie  into  the  bladder 
and  screw  this  into  a  straight  grooved  stafi'(Fig.  893), 
which  is  made  to  follow  the  bougie  as  far  as  it  can  into 
the  stricture.  The  stafl'  is  then  cut  down  upon,  and 
little  by  little,  as  the  stricture  is  divided,  the  staff"  is 
pushed  farther  on  until  at  length  the  whole  stricture 
is  divided. 

For  the  various  details  of  these  operations  the 
student  is  referred  to  works  on  operative  surgery. 
There  is  no  operation  for  stricture  that  can  compare 
with  external  urethrotomy,  and  perineal  section  with 
division  of  the  stricture  from  behind  forwards,  for 
the  excellence  and  permanence  of  the  relief  afforded. 

In  all  cases  of  stricture,  whatever  be  the  method 
employed  for  its  cure,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
relapse.  This  tendency  is  very  much  more  marked 
in  some  strictures,  and  after  certain  forms  of  treat- 
ment, than  in  others ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  patient 
should  either  learn  to  pass  a  catheter  for  himself  and 
do  so  from  time  to  time,  or  he  should  apply  to  the 
surgeon  to  do  so  for  him^  and  thus  the  return  of 
stricture  can  be  avoided.  The  frequency  with  which 
an  instrument  should  be  passed  will  depend  on  the 
merits  of  each  case,  and  must  rest  with  the  surgeon 
to  decide  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  stricture 
to  relapse.  Excision  of  the  stricture  and  suturing  of 
the  divided  ends  has  been  done  with  success. 


EXTRAVASATION  AND   RETENTION  OF 
URINE. 


FULL  SIZE  Urinary  abscess  and  extravasation  of  urine. 

Fig.  891.— Wheel-  — When  a  breach  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the  urethra. 
Probe  ^We'iss.')    either  by  injuxy  or  disease,  and  is  imaccompanied 
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by  a  free  external  opening,  urine  escapes  into  the  adjacent  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  result  is  either  an  abscess  or  extravasation. 

If  tire  urine  issues  slowly  and  in  small  quantity,  and  becomes 
circumscribed  by  inflammatory  exudation,  an 
abscess  forms. 

If  the  urine  escapes  suddenly  or  rapidly 
and  in  large  quantity,  it  spreads  far  and  wide 
in  the  tissues,  unchecked  l)y  a  Ijarrier  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  and  "  extravasation  of  urine," 
properly  so  called,  is  produced. 

Ti-aiiiiiatic  cnii^cs. — Extravasation  may 
be  caused  by  any  of  the  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  urethra 

described  in  previous  sec- 
tions. If  the  penile  por- 
tion is  ruptured  during 
erection  or  coitus,  oi'  if 
the  liulb  is  torn  by  a  blow 
or  fall  on  the  perinteum, 
the  urine  will  infiltrate 
the  anterior  and  superficial 
part  of  the  perin;eum,  and 
may  spread  thence  to  the 
scrotum,  j)enis,  and  front 
wall  of  the  abdomen. 

If  the  membranous  or 
prostatic  portion  is  laip- 
tured,  the  urine  will  es- 
cape between  or  behind  the  triangular  liga- 
ments, and,  spreading  thence  to  the  anus 
and  ischio  rectal  foss;e,  may  ascend  a  long 
way  upwards  into  the  pelvis.  Thus  it  may 
infiltrate  between  the  pubo-vesical  ligaments 
into  the  pre-vesical  space,  and  in  severe  and 
neglected  cases  may  mount  as  high  as  the 
iliac  fosste,  or  even  spread  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal cellular  tissue  along  the  front  of 
tlie  vertebral  column.  It  may  also  break 
through  the  antei'ior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  and  become  diflPased  throughout 
the  suj^erficial  part  of  the  space. 

The  natural  anatomical  frontiers  of  the 
two  perinatal  spaces  may  be  broken  through, 
either  at  first  by  injury,  as  in  fracture  of 
the  pelvis,  or  subsequently  by  suppuration, 
and  in  either  way  the  extravasation  may 
become  general. 

Fig.  893.-A,  Morris's  Taper-  Patliological    COMSCS.  —  The  patho- 

iiig  staff;  B,  with  Fili-     logical    ruptures  occur  spontaneously  and, 

form  Guiile-bougie   at-  i       •      j.i       i;  ii       ■  . 

tacin-d.  (Maw.)  AS  a.  rule,  m  the  followmg  manner: — Ihe 
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urethra  behind  a  stricture,  or  other  persistent  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion, is  dilated,  and  the  Httle  urine  constantly  lodged  here 
causes  a  degree  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  even  ulceration,  with 
thinning  of  its  walls.  This  effected,  it  only  needs  an  attack  of 
complete  retention,  or  of  increased  difficulty  in  micturition,  to 
be  superadded  to  that  which  persistently  exists,  for  the  wall  of  the 
canal  to  give  way  under  the  more  frequent  and  forcible  muscular 
efforts  of  the  bladder  to  expel  its  contents.  Sometimes  the  rent 
in  the  urethral  wall  is  large  and  the  urine  escapes  rapidly,  and 
then  extravasation  ensues  ;  in  other  cases  the  breach  is  small  and 

even  minute,  and  the  urine 
escapes  guttatim,  or  nearly  so, 
and  then  an  abscess  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Urinai'y  abscess. — If  the 

patient  be  in  bad  health,  or  the 
subject  of  secondary  kidney 
disease,  if  there  is  a  frequent 
leakage  of  urine,  or  if  the  urine 
is  not  aseptic,  suppuration  will 
occur  eai'ly,  and  an  acute  or 
subacute  abscess  will  be  formed. 
If  none  of  these  conditions  is 
present,  there  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  a  quiescent,  small, 
hard,  fixed  lump  outside  the 
canal  giving  rise  to  no  symptoms 
and  showing  no  signs  of  suppu- 
ration until  a  sliglit  injury,  or 
some  irritation  about  the  urethra, 
starts  a  suppurative  process,  and 
an  abscess  is  formed  that  runs 
a  similar  course  to  the  preceding. 

The  acute  and  subacute  abs- 
cesses are  nearly  always  situated 
in  the  perinreum  immediately  beneath  the  urethra,  but  as  they  increase 
they  approach  both  the  scrotum  and  anus.  They  cause  at  first  a 
small  swelling,  oblong  or  round  in  shape,  hard  to  the  touch,  painless, 
and  covered  by  healthy  skin.  In  a  few  days  they  increase  markedly 
and  become  painful,  micturition  is  smarting  or  burning,  the  whole 
perinaeum  is  tender,  rigors  occur,  and  the  general  symptoms  indicative 
of  local  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  excited.  At  this  stage 
the  abscess  (1)  may  burst  into  the  urethra,  when  thick  yellow  pus  is 
discharged  with  the  urine,  or  drains  away  at  the  meatus  indepen- 
dently of  passing  water,  or  can  be  squeezed  along  the  passage  ;  (2) 
or  it  may  point  towards  the  surface,  and  break,  lea^dng  a  urinary 
fistula;  or  (3)  without  breaking  through  the  skin,  the  abscess  may 
burst  into  the  bladder,  or  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  when  wide- 
spread extravasation  may  follow  (Fig.  894). 


Fig.  894. — Abscesses  resulting  from  Stricture. 
One  abscess  Is  in  the  prostate,  the  other 
behind  the  bladder.  Both  abscesses  com- 
municate witli  the  bladder  cavity.  A 
bristle  marlcs  the  urethra.  (Middlesex 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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The  ino7'e  chronic  variety  is  not  .so  common.  When  once  sup- 
puration ha.s  been  .set  up,  the  pu.s  may  follow  any  of  the  course.s  ju.st 
mentioned  a.s  occurring  in  the  aculte  variety. 

Diagnosis. — This  will,  in  most  cases,  be  made  without  difficulty 
by  attending  to  the  clinical  history  and  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Although  the  ui'ethra  is  not  always  clearly  connected 
with  the  abscess,  and  urine  does  not  invariably  flow  out  through 
the  incision  when  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  urethra  is,  nevertheless, 
invariably  involved  by  the  abscess,  and  urine  will,  in  almost  every 
instance,  ti'ickle  through  in  a  day  or  two,  if  not  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  abscess.  It  is  right,  therefore,  before  making  even  a 
superficial  incision  into  one  of  these  abscesses,  to  inform  the  patient 
of  its  connection  with  the  canal,  and  of  the  possibility  of  an  urinary 
fistula  following  ;  otherwise  the  surgeon  may  be  blamed  for  want  of 
skill  in  treating  the  ca.se. 

To  prevent  the  abscess  from  bursting  into  the  urethra,  or  from 
leaving  a  tortuous  fistula,  or  from  causing  urinary  extravasation,  it 
ought  always  to  be  opened  in  good  time. 

Softening  and  fluctuation  are  not  to  be  waited  for,  nor  should 
the  swelling  be  allowed  time  to  enlarge  either  towards  the  anus  or 
scrotum.  It  is  best  to  cure  the  stricture  at  the  same  time  that  the 
abscess  is  opened  by  cutting  through  the  inflamed  walls  on  to  a 
small  stafi",  and,  whilst  ojsening  the  abscess,  to  divide  the  stricture 
in  front  of  it.  Other  strictures,  if  existing,  should  be  dealt  with 
at  the  same  time,  either  by  the  internal  urethrotome  or  by  rapid 
dilatation. 

In  every  case  the  contents  of  the  abscess  should  be  well  cleared 
out,  the  abscess  wall  scraped  and  well  rubbed  with  iodoform. 

If  the  abscess  has  Inu-rowed,  as  it  very  likely  will  have  done, 
in  a  forward  direction  above  the  scrotum  and  towards  the  roof 
of  the  urethra,  or  laterally  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  cavernous 
bodies,  the  sinus  should  Vje  cleared  out  in  the  same  way  as  the 
abscess,  and,  if  necessary,  a  counter  opening  should  Ije  made  in  the 
integuments  and  a  drainage-tube  introtluced. 

No  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  urethra,  but  as  soon  as  healing 
begins  the  ui'ethra  .should  be  kept  dilated  by  passing  every  few  days 
a  full-sized  instrument. 

Extravasation  of  urine. — Extravasation  of  urine  differs 
essentially  from  urinary  abscess,  although  it  occurs  from  the  same 
pathological  and  mechanical  causes.  The  tissues  are  infiltrated  with 
ui'ine  so  suddenly  and  in  such  large  Cjuantity  that  they  have  no  time 
to  become  inflamed,  and  thus,  Vjy  throwing  out  a  barrier,  to  prevent 
further  infiltration.  The  consequences  are  dependent  upon  the 
quantity,  and  the  degree  of  septicity,  of  the  urine  extravasated .  It 
is  ti-ue  that  pure,  healthy  urine  can  ])e  poui'ed  out  into  a  large 
vascular  cavity  without  doing  harm,  until  by  its  stagnation,  de- 
composition, and  wide.spread  absorjjtion  under  pressure,  inflamma- 
tion, suppuration,  gangrene,  or  septic  absorption  occurs. 

Synqitoms. — When  extravasation  occurs  in  front  of  the  triangular 
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ligament,  as  it  most  frequently  does,  the  perinseum  in  its  anterior 
half  becomes  tense  and  swollen.  The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia,  attached  as  it  is  behind  to  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament 
and  along  the  sides  to  the  ischio-pubic  rami,  directs  the  urine 
forwards  into  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  front  abdominal  wall.  All  of 
these  parts  may  become  much  enlarged  by  oedema  if  the  extravasa- 
tion is  great  enough.  If  the  rupture  is  behind  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, the  urine  passes  backwards  and  upwards  into  the  pelvis  in 
the  manner  previously  described. 

In  traumatic  cases  the  extravasation  does  not  always  occur  imme- 
diately or  rajsidly.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  urine  is  often  healthy 
and  unirritating,  so  that  it  is  slow  to  cause  inflammation  or  fever — 
in  fact,  it  does  not  do  so  until  it  has  undergone  secondary  changes, 
and  therefore  some  days  may  elapse  without  serious  local  or  general 
symptoms,  if  a  catheter  has  been  x-etained  in  the  bladder.  Again, 
the  ux'ethra  behind  the  rupture  may  retract,  or  be  closed  by  the 
compressor  urethrte,  or  be  blocked  by  blood-clot,  and,  further,  the 
shock  of  the  accident  checks  the  secretion  of  urine ;  so  that  in  this 
way  again  the  local  symptoms  may  be  postponed  for  many  hours. 

When  the  urethra  gives  way  behind  a  strictui-e,  it  is  generally 
during  an  effort  of  the  patient  to  pass  water  whilst  his  bladder  is 
pretty  well  distended.  Perhaps  he  is  unable  to  start  the  stream,  or 
has  the  pain  of  retention,  when  suddenly  he  feels  a  sense  of  great 
relief  in  his  bladder  without  voiding  any  urine  through  his  meatus. 
The  bladder  has  partly  emptied  its  contents  into  the  tissues  of  the 
periniBum.  But,  in  little  or  no  time,  in  less  than  an  hour  perhaps, 
there  are  extei'nal  evidences  in  the  perinffium  and  scrotum  of  what 
has  happened.  Sooner  or  later — sooner  if  the  urine  is  septic  or  a 
large  quantity  of  it  is  poured  out  at  once — the  perineum  suddenly 
becomes  tumid  and  tender,  then  red  and  painful,  and  here  and  there 
showing  bullaj  or  spots  of  gangrene ;  fever  progresses  and  rigors 
occur,  and  septic  intoxication,  or  septicaemia,  may  follow  very 
rapidly  if  operative  treatment  be  postponed. 

Diagnosis. — There  will  rarely  be  any  difficulty.  The  history 
and  course  of  the  case  ought  to  exclude  diffuse  suppurative  cellulitis 
or  erysipelas.  If  the  extravasation  is  entirely  limited  to  the  deeper 
parts,  diagnosis  is  more  difficult ;  but  here  again  the  clinical  history 
will  be  of  much  value. 

Prognosis. — In  most  cases  of  simple  extravasation,  when  treated 
in  good  time,  the  patients  are  at  once  relieved  of  fever,  rigors,  and 
pain  by  the  incisions,  and  in  three  or  four  days  are  rapidly  con- 
valescing. Feeble,  intemperate,  unhealthy  people,  and  those  whose 
higher  urinary  organs  are  disorganised,  run  great  risks,  and  recoveiy 
with  them  is  much  slower.  Extensive  sloughing  will  be  followed 
generally  in  fairly  healthy  persons  by  rapid  granulation  and 
cicatrisation,  and  though  both  testes  may  have  been  bared  of  their 
integuments,  they  will  soon  become  covered  in  again  by  newly -formed 
tissue. 

Treatment — This  consists  in  making  immediate,  multiple,  and 
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free  incisions  into  the  perinasum,  scrotum,  penis,  abdominal  walls, 
ischio-rectal  fosste,  or  wheresoever  the  urine  has  penetrated,  so  as  to 
provide  exits  for  it,  and  to  prevent  fresh  infiltration.  Never  wait 
for  fluctuation.  In  the  perinseum  the  incisions  should  be  made  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  ;  in  the 
scrotum  and  prejjuce  transversely,  obliquely,  or  longitudinally. 

As  the  tloor  of  the  urethra  near  the  rent,  in  cases  of  pathoLjgical 
origin,  is  commonly  in  an  ulcerated  or  sloughy  state,  it  is  proper  to 
perform,  at  the  same  time  that  the  incisions  are  made,  external 
urethrotomy,  and  thei'eby  to  divide  the  stricture  as  well  as  the 
damaged  urethra.  This  should  be  done  also  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  direct  exit  to  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  thus  pre- 
venting further  infiltration  of  the  tissues. 

In  cases  of  extravasation  from  injurj^,  the  rent  in  the  urethra 
should,  if  the  case  be  seen  early,  be  closed  by  fine  catgut  or  silk 
sutures.  This  treatment  will,  however,  be  useless  in  cases  where 
.several  hours  have  elapsed  after  injury,  and  the  tissues  are  inflamed 
or  gangrenous  (page  870). 

In  the  septica^mic  and  gangrenous  cases  with  a  tendency  to  coma, 
and  a  temperature  descending  below  normal,  only  a  fatal  ending- 
can  be  looked  for.  Neither  free  incisions,  nor  quinine,  nor 
large  quantities  of  stimulants  and  nourishment,  are  likely  to 
prevent  it. 

Retention  of  urine. — By  retention  of  urine  is  meant  the  total 
inaljility  to  micturate  voluntarily,  and  the  term  must  be  distinguished 
from  "  I'etained  urine,"  which  is  applied  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
urine  that  is  left  in  the  bladder  after  the  completion  of  the  act 
of  micturition.  Retained  or  "residual"  urine  occurs  in  cases  of  en- 
larged prostate,  tumours  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  where  obstruction 
at  the  vesical  orifice  prevents  the  bladder  from  completely  expelling 
its  contents. 

.£tioB4»g'.Vo — The  various  causes  of  retention  of  urine  may  be 
classified  under  two  main  headings  :  (1)  obstructive  causes  ;  ('2)  non- 
obstructive causes. 

1,  Obstructive  causes. — (a)  Obstructions  of  a  congenital  nature; 
under  this  heading  come  cases  of  imperforate  or  contracted  meatus, 
imperforate  pi'epuce,  torsion  of  the  penis,  and  congenital  phimosis. 

(6)  Impaction  of  a  calculus  or  foreign  body  in  the  urethra. 

(c)  Stricture  and  the  chronic  enlarged  prostate  of  advanced 

life. 

{cl)  Abscess  of  the  prostate  or  penis,  perinival  abscess,  and  abscess 
in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  rectum. 

(e)  Congestion  and  spasm  of  the  urethra,  occurring  with  or 
without  organic  stricture  and  during  the  course  of  a  gonorrhoea, 
urethritis,  or  gleet.  This  is  the  commonest  cause  of  retention  of 
urine  in  men,  and  it  is  usually  induced  by  venereal  or  alcoholic 
excess,  or  by  the  passage  of  an  instrument  such  as  a  catheter  or 
sound  down  the  urethra. 

( /')  Tumours  of  the  bladder,  penis,  and  prostate. 
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(g)  Pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  without  by  tumours 
of  the  pelvis  or  by  a  retroflexed  gravid  uterus. 

2.  Non-obstructive  causes. — These  are  due  to  some  abnormal 
condition  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  micturition. 

(a)  Hysterical  retention  of  urine.  This  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  women  than  in  men. 

{b)  Injury  to  the  spinal  coi'd,  as  in  certain  cases  of  fracture  and 
concussion  of  the  vertebral  column. 

(c)  Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy. 

{d)  Reflex  paralysis  of  the  detrusor  muscle,  or  excessive  reflex 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder,  induced  by 
surgical  operations,  especially  by  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rectum.  The  reflex  centres  for  the  bladder  are  situated  in  the 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  cori-esponding  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  sacral  nerves  ;  the  reflex  motor  centre  of  the  sphincter  is  a 
trifle  higher  than  that  for  the  detrusor  vesic£e,  they  are  quite  distinct 
from  and  antagonistic  to  one  another.  Pai-alysis  of  the  centre  of  the 
sphincter  leads  to  incontinence,  paralysis  of  the  centre  of  the  detrusor 
to  retention,  of  urine.  Tlie  continued  action  of  the  centre  of  the 
sphincter  also  causes  retention. 

(e)  Certain  drugs,  such  as  belladonna. 

(f)  detention  of  urine  sometimes  accompanies  profound  shock. 
It  is  also  occasionally  a  complication  in  peritonitis,  the  continued 
fevers,  and  may  occur  in  the  late  stages  of  wasting  diseases. 

Synnptoiiis. — These  vary  considei'ably  in  acuteness,  depending 
upon  the  cause  of  the  retention,  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs  prior  to  the  attack. 

In  cases  where  the  urinary  organs  are  healthy,  except  perhaps 
for  a  slight  stricture  or  a  gonorrhoea  or  gleet  (and  these  form  the 
large  majority  of  all  cases),  the  symptoms  are  acute  in  their  onset, 
and  rapidly  increase  in  severity  if  relief  is  not  obtained.  They 
consist  in  a  total  inability  to  pass  water  ;  and  this  inability  is  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  and  urgent  desire  to  micturate,  which  rapidly 
increases  to  pain  and  agony.  Accompanying  this  are  severe  attacks 
of  tenesmus,  during  which  prolapse  of  the  bowel  or  a  hernia  may 
occur.  There  is  tenderness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  region  of  the  distended  bladder.  The  latter  may,  in  thin 
subjects,  be  seen  as  an  indefinite  oval  tumour  in  the  mid-line  of  the 
abdomen,  and  sometimes  extending  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
umbilicus.  Percussion  shows  dulness  over  this  area  and  sometimes, 
by  careful  palpation,  fluctuation  may  be  made  out.  If  the  bladfler 
be  very  much  distended,  there  is  often  present  the  incontinence  of 
retention — that  is  to  say,  urine  leaks  out  of  the  urethral  meatus 
drop  by  drop  as  the  overflow  of  an  over-brimming  bladder. 
Such  leakage  can  affoixl  no  relief  to  the  symptoms,  as  the  distension 
of  the  bladder  remains  imrelieved. 

When  the  urinary  organs  are  not  healthy,  as  in  subjects  of  long- 
standing or  narrow  organic  stricture,  or  senile  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate,  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  often  much  less  acute.    In  these 
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cases  the  bladder  is  frequently  much  increased  in  size,  and  is 
habituated  to  a  chronic  state  of  partial  distension  owing  to  the  in- 
complete expulsion  of  its  contents  at  micturition.  This  distension 
of  the  bladder  continues  to  increase,  until  at  length  a  condition  of 
complete  distension  and  atony  of  the  l:)laddei'  is  arrived  at,  and 
voluntary  micturition  is  al>olished,  the  only  passage  of  urine  being 
effected  by  constant  driljljling  from  the  overflowing  bladder.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  only  reached  gradually,  and  may  be  present  for 
some  considerable  time  without  exciting  any  acute  symptoms.  In 
other  cases  the  complete  retention  is  actually  brought  about  by  some 
slight  congestion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  set  up  by  exposure 
to  cold  or  wet,  or  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  by  alcoholic  excess. 

R<'<i>ult<>>  off"  reteiitioii. — In  acute  cases  of  retention,  complete 
relief  <jf  symptoms  will  follow  the  emptying  of  the  distended  liladder  ; 
but  if  such  treatment  is  not  speedily  adopted,  the  backwai-d  pi-essure 
on  the  ureters  and  kidneys  will  lead  to  a  total  arrest  of  their  powers 
of  secretion,  and  the  patient  will  begin  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
anuria  and  consequent  ur;emic  poisoning.  The  pulse  will  become 
small  and  rapid,  low  muttering  delirium  will  set  in,  and,  if  still 
unrelieved,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  will  speedily  follow.  In 
the  second  class  of  cases,  where  the  retention  comes  on  gradually, 
the  prognosis  is  more  grave,  for  in  all  probaljility  the  kidneys  will 
have  for  some  considerable  time  suffered  from  the  constant  effects  of 
a  partially  distended  bladder,  and  will  be  either  hydronephrotic  or 
in  a  state  of  pyelo-nephrisis.  Relief  of  the  retention  will  not  cure 
these  permanently  damaged  organs  ;  and  the  effects  of  a  complete 
retention  may  so  interfere  with  their  already  diminished  vitality  as 
to  render  them  incapalile  of  performing  tlieir  functions,  and  bring 
about  a  fatal  issue  to  the  case,  .even  after  relief  has  been  afforded. 

Ti'osttiiicBDt. — The  relief  of  the  distended  bladder  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  urine  should  be  effected  without  delay.  The  means 
adopted  will  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  retention,  if  this  is  due  to 
imperforate  or  contracted  prepuce,  the  prepuce  must  l)e  slit  up.  If 
a  calculus  or  foreign  body  lie  impacted  in  the  urethra  it  must  be 
I'enioved,  excised,  or  crushed,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
treatment  of  these  affections.  {See  pages  874,  875.)  When  retention 
is  due  to  other  causes  than  these,  relief  must  first  be  sought  by 
means  of  the  catheter. 

Catheterisatioji. —  In  cases  of  stricture,  urethral  spasm,  obsti'uc- 
tion  by  tumours  and  abscesses,  and  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  soft 
catheter,  preferably  a  Jacques  or  an  olive-headed  instrument,  should 
be  selected  for  the  first  trial.  A  soft  instrument  should  l)e  chosen 
because  it  excites  less  spasm,  causes  less  discomfort,  is  less  likely  to 
produce  liBemoi'rhage  in  a  congested  urethra,  and  if  the  pi'actitioner 
is  inexperienced  in  cotheterisation,  is  less  likely  to  do  harm  to  the 
urethral  walls.  A  catheter  of  medium  size  (No.  7  or  No.  8,  English 
series)  should  be  selected  :  for  if  the  retention  is  simply  due  to 
urethral  congestion  and  inflammation,  a  medium-sized  instrument 
will  more  readily  overcome  the  spasm  than  a  smaller  one,  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  if  an  organic  stricture  be  present,  a  fairly  large 
instrument  will  most  readily  inform  the  surgeon  as  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  obsti'uction.  A  small  catheter  is  apt  to  hitch  and  catch 
in  the  folds  of  the  urethra,  and  so  to  convey  an  entirely  false  notion 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  stricture.  In  all  cases  the  utmost  gentleness 
must  be  practised. 

Should  a  medium-sized  instrument  fail  to  pass,  trial  must  be 
made  of  successively  smaller  instruments.  If  all  soft  instruments, 
after  a  fair  trial,  fail,  then  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a 
silver  catheter.  If  a  catheter  is  successfully  passed,  but  much 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing  it,  it  should,  when  possible, 
be  tied  into  the  urethra  for  some  hours. 

In  cases  of  retention  due  to  prostatic  hypertrophy,  a  soft  coudee 
catheter  will  be  often  found  to  pass  when  attempts  with  an  olive- 
headed  or  gum-elastic  catheter  fail.  A  catheter  of  the  ordinary 
length  may  also  fail  to  reach  the  bladder  owing  to  the  increased 
length  of  the  urethra.  In  such  a  case  use  must  be  made  of  special 
jjrostatic  catheters  (Fig.  899),  which  are  longer  and  have  a  larger 
curve  than  other  instruments.  As  in  stricture,  a  fairly  large  instru- 
ment should  be  first  tried,  and  will  very  often  succeed.  Silver  in- 
struments should  be  given  a  trial  if  soft  catheters  fail.  If  the  patient 
is  old  and  feeble  and  retention  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
the  bladder  is  almost  or  quite  atonic,  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  withdrawing  the  urine,  as  the  sudden  removal  of  a  long-standing 
pressure  may  induce  an  attack  of  syncope.  If  any  signs  of  syncope 
should  appear,  the  catheter  should  be  withdrawn  and  again  passed 
at  a  later  period. 

Renal  congestion  or  actual  ha?morrhage  may  result  from  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  a  large  quantity  of  retained  urine. 

If  all  attempts  at  catlieterisation  fail,  further  treatment  must  at 
once  be  adopted.  If  the  patient  be  strong  and  otherwise  healthy 
he  may  be  placed  for  half-an-hour  in  a  hot  hip  bath,  and  a  full  dose 
of  opium  administered.  In  some  cases  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
pass  water  whilst  in  the  bath ;  or  after  removal  from  the  bath  another 
attempt  at  catlieterisation  may  succeed.  When,  however,  the 
patient  is  old  and  feeble,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  retention 
from  senile  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  this  treatment  should  not 
be  adopted  ;  but  he  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  hot  fomentations  to 
the  hypogastrium  and  perinteum  applied.  Opium  in  these  cases  is 
often  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  damaged  state  of  the  kidneys. 

If  these  means  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  operative 
procedure.  If  the  case  is  one  of  organic  stricture,  and  tlie  necessary 
materials  and  assistance  are  at  hand,  the  patient  may  at  once  be 
submitted  to  perina?al  section,  and  the  operation  of  Cock,  with 
division  of  tlie  stricture  from  behind  forwards,  or  Wheelhouse's 
operation  performed.  By  these  methods  the  retention  and  stricture 
are  treated  at  the  same  time.  In  cases  of  prostatic  hypertrophy, 
and  in  other  cases  where  such  radical  measures  are  undesirable  on 
account  of  the  patient's  condition,  or  impossible  from  absence  of  the 
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necessary  aid  and  appliances,  relief  should  be  sought  by  the  puncture 
of  the  bladder  a-bove  tlie  pubes,  either  with  a  small  trochar  and 
cannula,  or  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  Puncture  of  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum  is  a  dangerous  and  obsolete  practice,  and  should 
never  be  performed.  One  puncture  of  the  bladder  may  suffice,  and 
the  patient  either  be  enabled  to  pass  water  voluntarily  afterwards,  or 
a  catheter  may  be  successfully  introduced  after  a  few  hours'  rest.  In 
some  cases,  especially  in  those  of  prostatic  hypertropliy.  the  puncture 
may  need  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  even  oftener,  before 
a  catheter  can  be  successfully  passed. 

It  must  Ije  remembered  that  there  is  a  slight  risk  of  urinary 
extravasation  after  j)uncture  of  the  bladder,  and  each  fresh  punc- 
ture increases  the  risk  ;  so  that  if,  in  cases  of  prostatic  hypertrophy, 
a  catheter  canziot  be  passed  after  three  or  four  punctures  of  the 
bladder,  coml)ined  with  rest  in  bed,  liot  fomentations,  and  constitu- 
tional treatment,  a  supra-pubic  incision  into  the  bladder  should  be 
made,  and  the  bladder  thus  drained  for  a  period.  By  this  method 
the  congestion  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  will  have  been 
keeping  up  the  trouble,  will  subside,  and  the  prostatic  hyperti'ophy 
will  be  considerably  diminished. 

In  cases  of  strictui'e,  after  relief  has  been  given  to  the  retention, 
attention  should  at  once  be  paid  to  the  treatment  <if  the  strictui'e 
itself,  and  one  of  the  methods  already  described  (pages  882-886) 
adopted. 

Hysterical  retention  of  urine  must  be  treated  on  the  same  moral 
and  constitutional  lines  as  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria 
elsewliei'e. 

The  complications  that  may  follow  on  retention  of  urine,  sucli 
as  urethral  fever,  ursemia,  and  various  forms  of  nephritis,  are  treated 
of  under  articles  devoted  to  these  affections. 

FISTULA  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  urethral  fistuhe  namely  : — (1)  The 
penile  ;  (2)  the  scrotal  and  perineal  ;  and  (3)  the  rectal.  They  differ 
from  each  otiier  in  <.)rigin,  in  anatomical  characters,  and  in  treatment. 

1.  The  urethro- penile.  ^Etioloyy. — Penile  fistuhe  as  a  result 
of  urethral  abscess  are  rare.  They  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
course  of  a  chronic  gleet  by  ulceration  spreading  deeply  from  a 
follicle  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Another  cause  is  progressive  and 
deep  ulceration  occurring  in  some  cases  of  soft  chancres,  and  penile 
fistuUe  may  occur  in  the  course  of  epithelioma  of  the  penis. 

Patltology. — These  fistuhe  are  short  and  direct.  The  corpus 
spongiosum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fistula  generally  ati'ophies. 
When  due  to  cancer,  cauliflower  excrescences  often  surround  and 
surmount  the  orifice.  In  other  cases  the  external  orifice  is  depressed, 
whilst  the  internal  is  usually  funnel-shaped. 

Syfiiptonis. — A  varialile  amount  of  urine  or  semen  escapes  at 
the  fistula,  and  the  dril^ljling  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  excoriations  or 
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erythema  of  the  scrotum  and  penis.  A  Httle  pus  often  escapes  with 
the  urine,  or  independently  of  micturition.  The  fistula  may  close 
over  for  a  long  interval,  and  then  break  open  and  discharge  a  little 
pus  for  a  few  days,  and  then  close  again  for  a  varying  interval :  the 
same  process  may  be  repeated  again  and  again.  A  sharp  attack  of 
urinary  fever  may  attend  the  reopenings  of  the  fistula.  The  atrophy 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum  may  be  suflicient  to  cause  slight  arching 
of  the  penis  during  erection. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  only  serious  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  these  fistulse  to  heal  in  spite  of  the  most 
varied  and  most  careful  treatment.  There  is  no  fear  of  secondary 
disease  in  the  bladder  or  higher  urinary  organs.  The  rigors  and 
feverish  attacks  that  attend  in  some  cases  the  patent  stages  of 
these  fistulse  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  though  trying  to  the  strength, 
health,  and  convenience  of  the  patients. 

Treatment. — For  the  very  narrow  fistulse,  cauterisation  with  a 
fine  wire  heated  to  a  white  heat,  or  the  point  of  a  thermo-cautery, 
may  succeed,  but  its  results  are  quite  uncertain.  In  the  majority  of 
tistuhi?,  a  plastic  operation,  whereby  "  fre.shened  "  surfaces  are  held 
together  by  sutures,  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt.  Several  methods  are 
described.  After  any  of  these  operations,  a  catheter  should  be 
retained  in  the  bladder  so  as  to  protect  the  sutures  from  contact 
with  urine. 

In  very  troublesome  cases,  where  much  urine  escapes  through 
the  fistula,  and  other  measures  have  failed,  an  opening  should  be 
made  in  the  membranous  urethra,  and  the  bladder  drained  through 
it,  during  the  process  of  healing  after  an  operation  on  the  fistula. 

2.  Urethro-scrotal  and  urethro-perinseal  fistula.  — These 

are  nearly  always  the  result  of  urinary  abscesses  formed  in  association 
with  stricture.  Traumatic  ruptures  sometimes  terminate  in  fistula?, 
as  do  sui'gical  operations  on  the  perineal  urethra  or  on  the  bladder. 
Fistula?  from  surgical  operations  or  traumatic  ruptures  are  best 
guarded  against  by  accurate  suture  of  t  he  urethral  walls. 

Other  causes  are  periurethral  a()scesses,  which  open  both  into 
the  canal  and  through  the  skin.  Suppuration  of  one  of  Cowper's 
glands,  and  also  breaking  down  tuberculous  and  gummatous  deposits 
in  the  perineum,  are  illustrations  of  this  class.  Prostatic  abscesses, 
opening  externally,  are  also  occasional  causes,  as  is  also  carcinoma 
of  the  deep  urethra,  prostate,  or  bladder. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  internal  orifice  is  commonly  single, 
and  even  if  the  membranous  or  prostatic  urethra  is  tunnelled  by 
several  tracts,  they  communicate  with  a  single  opening  into  the 
canal.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  are  more  than  one,  and  very  often 
there  are  several  cutaneous  openings,  and  these  may  be  widely 
sepai'ated  and  far  away  from  the  perinaeum.  They  may  burrow 
through  the  pelvis  and  open  on  the  buttocks,  or  near  the  trochanters, 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  ;  or  they  may  come  to  the 
surface  near  the  anus,  in  the  groins,  loins,  or  hypogastrium. 

These  sinuses  are  sometimes  coated  with  a  layer  of  the  urinary 
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salts,  chiefly  phosphates ;  they  are  sometimes  tlie  resting-places  of 
calculi  from  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  j)i-ostate,  which  increase  in  situ 
by  the  deposition  of  salts  from  the  urine  as  it  flows  over  them. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  history  is  usually  sufficiently 
characteristic.  Tlie  amount  of  urinaiy  leakage  varies,  but^  eveu 
when  very  little,  the  surrounding  parts  are  moist  and  excoriated  or 
erythematous.  A  piobe  caii  be  sometinies  passed  along  a  tistuln, 
and  made  to  touch  a  metallic  sound  in  the  urethi'a  and  thus  clinch 
the  diagnosis,  but  a  negative  result  does  not  in  any  way  disprove 
the  connection  of  the  fistula  with  the  urethra.  A  fistula  in  ano,  with 
only  an  external  orifice  far  forwards  in  the  periiifeum,  and  complicated 
by  a  gleet  and  a  stricture,  may  make  the  case  very  puzzling  ;  but 
the  history,  and  laying  open  the  fistula,  will  clear-  up  the  diagnosis. 
Perinteal  fistulsi  from  diseased  bone  will  be  diagnosed  by  the  probe, 
and  the  history  and  other  signs  of  bone  disease. 

IWeatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  stricture 
of  the  urethra  Vjy  an  external  urethrotomy,  following  up  and 
laying  open  the  branches  of  the  fistula; :  scraping  tlieir  surfaces 
or  cutting  away  their  cord-like  walls,  and  tlioroughly  asepticising 
the  tissues  by  the  lil^eral  application  of  strong  carfjolic  acid,  or  of 
iodoform,  freely  ru))bed  into  the  surfaces.  Of  course,  any  calculus 
should  be  extracted,  and  if  the  sinus  tracts  are  lined  )jy  earthy 
salts,  they  should  be  well  rubbed,  or  scraped  with  a  blunt  scoop. 

The  treatment  by  retention  of  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  is  dis- 
appointing, though  in  some  cases  successful.  Injections  are  of  little 
value,  especially  in  chronic  cases  ;  but  the  tliermo-cautery  has  been 
successful  in  a  few  cases. 

3.  Urethro-rectal  fistulse.  — ■  They  are  sometimes  traumatic, 
having  been  made  at  tlie  time  of,  or  following,  litliotomy.  Rarely, 
they  have  resulted  from  the  ulcei'ation  of  foi'eign  bodies,  either  from 
the  urethra  into  the  rectum,  or  vire  versa.  Suppuration  in  or  about 
the  prostate  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  cause  of  these 
fistulie.  The  double  opening  of  periprostatic  aVjscesses  into  the 
rectum  and  into  the  urethra  is  \  ery  common. 

The  urethral  orifice  is  single,  and  generally  in  the  prostatii: 
urethra  on  one  side  of  the  verumontanum.  It  is  rarely  in  the 
meml^ranous  urethra.  As  the  urethral  orifice  is  almost  always 
situated  on  a  higher  level  than  the  rectal,  it  is  much  easier  for  the 
urine  to  escape  into  tiie  rectum  than  for  fieces  to  get  into  the 
urethra.  The  course  of  the  fistula  is  usually  sinuous  and  branched, 
and  its  walls  are  indurated. 

The  rectal  opening  is  just  above  the  sphincter  ;  it  is  sometimes 
masked  Ijy  a  tc>ngue  of  mucous  membrane,  and,  though  sometimes 
small,  is  in  other  cases  wide  and  easily  detected. 

These  fistula?  sometimes  open  by  a  branch  sinus  in  the  perineum, 
or  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  thigh. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — Urine  escapes  into  the  rectum  and 
accumulates  above  the  sphincter  ani,  and  is  discharged  like  the 
fteces.  The  mucous  membrane  is  not  always  very  tolerant  of  urine  ; 
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and  if  the  latter  be  septic,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel  of  a  dysenteric  character  may  be  excited. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  frequent  and  considerable  escape  of 
semen  into  the  bowel  quite  independent  of  erections,  as  well  as  by 
ejaculation  at  the  time  of  coitus. 

Fluid  fa?cal  matter  may  get  into  the  urethra  and  be  discharged 
at  the  meatus,  or  into  the  bladder,  and  set  up  acute  cystitis.  A 
patient  under  my  care  some  years  ago  with  cancer  of  the  rectum 
used  to  pass  rectal  gas  when  micturating,  and  bubbles  of  air 
emerged  from  tlie  urethra  with  the  ui'ine,  ljursting  as  they  dropped 
on  to  the  ground  or  in  the  vessel.  The  poor  fellow  described  them 
as  being  like  to  round  clear  "  bladders  "  or  berries. 

The  diagnosis  is  clear  if  rectal  gas  or  faecal  matter  j^asses  per 
urethram  ;  but,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  small  quantity  of  urine 
passed  into  the  rectum  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  An  examination 
with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  and  a  sound  in  the  bladder  will  often 
discover  the  cause  of  the  fistula,  as  well  as  reveal  the  existence  of 
the  rectal  orifice.  If  the  orifice  is  obscured  by  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  it  may  be  detected  at  once  by  injecting  coloured  fluid 
down  the  urethra,  or  by  getting  the  patient  to  micturate  whilst  the 
surgeon  inspects  the  rectum  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum. 

Treatment  and  prognosi.a.  —  The  treatment  consists  in  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  fistula  dry  of  urine  by  drawing  it  ofl' 
through  a  catheter  retained  in  the  bladder.  Thompson  cured  a 
young  man  in  six  weeks  by  insisting  on  his  passing  ui-ine  whilst 
lying  on  his  stomach,  and  never  in  any  other  position.  In  one  very 
severe  case  I  drained  the  bladder  Ijy  supra-pubic  cystotomy,  witli 
improvement,  after  fruitless  trial  of  perinatal  section  and  erasion  of 
fistulas  at  another  hospital.  Some  cases  in  which  the  fistulse  arise 
from  a  pi'ostatic  abscess  lieal  spontaneously  after  sevei'al  weeks  of 
suitable  treatment. 

It  should  be  an  object  to  keep  the  rectum  clean  by  daily  washing 
it  out  with  boracic  or  weak  mercuric  lotion.  When  the  fistulous 
tract  is  hard  and  callous,  it  should  be  slit  open  and  scraped,  or 
cauterised,  and  any  bands  of  callous  fibrous  tissue  between  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  or  prostate,  should  be  divided. 

Urethral  fistulse  that  open  externally  through  the 

abdominal  walls. — These  may  result  from  extravasation  of 
urine  in  one  of  two  directions  or  in  both.  From  stricture  or 
rupture  of  the  urethra,  or  occasionally  after  lithotomy,  the  urine 
may  find  its  way  behind  the  triangular  ligament  into  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue ;  and,  exciting  suppuration  there,  matter  may  point 
above  Poupart's  ligament.  Or,  agaiji,  the  urine  may,  in  other  cases, 
course  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  creeping  under  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen,  may  travel  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  In  such 
cases  a  fistula  may  form  in  the  groin,  (jr  elsewhere  upon  the  front 
or  side  of  the  abdomen. 

Treatment. — No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  fistula  must  be  ascertained, 
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and  the  treatment  directed  accordingly.  One  thing  will  always  be 
reqviisite,  viz.  to  establish  a  free  and,  if  possible,  natural  channel  for 
the  escape  of  urine.  Thus,  if  stricture  exists,  it  must  be  ti-eated  ; 
if  a  foreign  body  is  in  the  bladder  it  must  be  taken  away.  All 
causes  of  inflammation  around  the  bladder  must  be  removed,  and,  if 
exti"avasation  has  occurred,  the  prompt  surgical  treatment  demanded 
for  that  emergency,  and  for  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it, 
must  be  at  once  brought  into  effect. 

TUMOUES  OF  THE  URETHEA. 

Papillomata,  or  vascular  growths,  excrescences,  or  vegetations 
(as  they  are  indifferently  called),  are  often  seen  in  the  urethra  of 
women,  but  are  very  rare  in  the  male  urethra. 

When  growing  fi"om  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  urethra  they  cannot  often  he  diagnosed  except  with  the  aid 
of  the  endoscope.  As  a  rule,  they  cause  little,  if  any,  obstruction 
to  micturition,  although  sometimes  the  symptoms  of  strictui-e  are 
present.  They  cannot  be  felt  with  a  sound.  Sometimes  they  cause 
considerable  hajmaturia,  or  tlie  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
urethra  ;  there  is  often  a  slight  chronic  urethral  discharge  recurring, 
or  aggravated  by  slight  causes,  anrl  sometimes  cystitis  is  excited. 

Their  presence  may  be  inferred  if  catheterisation,  easy  and  un- 
accompanied by  pain,  causes  free  bleeding,  or  if  a  part  of  the 
growth  is  caught  in  the  eye  of  a  catheter  and  removed. 

Mucous  polypi. — Small  polypi,  like  nasal  mucous  polypi,  have 
several  times  been  accidentally  caught  and  removed  from  the  male 
uretlira  in  the  eye  of  a  catheter.  They  may  be  pedunculated  or 
sessile,  and  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  urethra,  although  the 
favourite  site  is  near  the  meatus.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp 
seed  to  a  lentil  or  a  pea,  or  larger,  and  are  eitiher  single  or  multiple. 

Treatment. — If  one  of  these  benign  tumours  should  make  its 
pi/esence  felt  by  discomfort  in  the  urethra,  V^y  hsemorrhage,  urethral 
discharge,  or  slight  obstruction  to  micturition,  it  should  be  destroyed 
with  the  curette  or  nitrate  of  silver.  If  near  the  meatus,  it  can 
be  seen  and  reached  on  separating  the  lips  of  the  meatus.  In 
many  cases  its  exact  location  can  be  detected  by  the  experienced 
surgeon  by  the  slight  catch  or  obstruction  he  meets  with  in  searching 
the  different  parts  of  the  urethral  wall  with  a  catheter  or  bougie. 

If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  endoscope  will  often  afford  the 
necessary  infoi-mation. 

Cysts  of  the  urethra. — These  are  rare,  but  a  few  cases  of 
retention  cysts,  formed  in  connection  witli  the  glands  of  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane,  have  been  recorded. 

Cystic  tumours  of  Cowper's  glands  have  also  l)een  described,  but 
the  diagnosis  in  some  of  these  cases  is  doubtful. 

Carcinoma  of  the  urethra. — Primary  cancer  of  the  urethra 
is  exceedingly  rare,  very  dithcult  of  fliagnosis  in  its  earlier  phases, 
and  almost  hopelessly  unfavoural>Ie  for  removal  in  its  later.  As  an 
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extension  from  the  penis,  prostate,  or  bladder,  it  is  not  so  very- 
infrequent.  It  occurs  in  men  past  middle  life,  and  most  usually  in 
those  who  have  suffered  from  some  previous  urethral  trouble,  such 
as  stricture.  Pain  and  gradual  increasing  difficulty  in  micturition, 
with  hsematuria  and  the  formation  of  a  hard  tumour  around  the 
urethra,  are  the  prominent  symptoms.  As  in  other  forms  of  malignant 
disease,  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  progressive  emaciation. 
The  original  glands  are  enlarged. 

Treatmeoit. — This  can  be  but  palliative.  Great  comfort  will  be 
given  by  draining  the  bladder. 

Malignant  disease  of  Cowper's  glands.— This  is  very  rare. 

One  or  two  isolated  cases  have  been  recorded. 

Treatment. — Early  and  complete  removal  would  be  the  treat- 
ment, but  the  operation,  if  delayed,  may  be  extensive,  or  very  com- 
plicated, or  even  impossible. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE. 

Injuries  of  the  prostate. — From  the  protected  position  of 
the  prostate  behinfl  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  injuries  to  it  are 
very  rare. 

Wounds  from  without  inwards  are  inflicted  on  the  gland  occa- 
sionally in  the  old  operation  of  puncture  per  rectum  for  retention 
of  urine,  and  in  lateral  or  median  lithotomy  ;  others  from  within 
outwards,  as  in  false  passages.  Surgical  wounds  are  more  frequent 
than  accidental  ones,  although  the  prostate  is  liable  to  lacerations 
and  contusions  in  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  and  may  be  punctured  or 
lacerated  by  a  foreign  body  introduced  througli  the  rectum,  or  may 
be  impaled  on  a  spike  entering  from  the  perinseum.  Gunshot 
wounds  are  veiy  rare. 

Infiltration  of  urine  and  hsemorrliage  are  the  two  risks. 

Infective  phlebitis  is  not  unlikely  in  an  organ  so  richly  vas- 
cularised. 

Bleeding  may  be  free  and  even  alarming,  either  by  way  of  the 
urethra  or  through  the  wound  ;  or  blood  may  flow  back  into  the 
bladder,  especially  if  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  shares  in  the  injury. 

Extravasation  to  some  extent  must  occur  if  the  prostatic  urethra 
is  involved,  and  may  spread  either  in  the  deep  or  superficial 
perinajum,  according  as  the  deep  perinseal  fascia  is  wounded  as  well 
as  the  prostate,  or  not. 

Wounds  inflicted  from  the  perinaeum  or  rectum  may  cause  violent 
htemorrhage  without  damage  to  the  urethra  ;  and,  in  fractures  of 
the  pelvis,  the  gland  may  be  much  contused  or  pulped  without  the 
urethra  being  entered. 

Incontinence  occurs  if  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  divided. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  may  be  divided  or  otherwise  damaged  as 
they  traverse  the  prostate,  and  may  in  consequence  become  subse- 
quently obstructed. 

Treatment. — This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  hsemorrhago 
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and  tlie  tendency,  or  otherwise,  to  extravasation  of  urine.  A 
catheter  retained  in  the  bladder  will  allow  of  the  wound,  if  in 
communication  with  the  perineum,  being  packed  Avitli  iodoform 
gauze,  or  the  lithotomy  jsetticoat  plug,  or  the  expansion  bag  of 
Buckston  Browne  may  answer  V)etter. 

If  hiiemorrhage  cannot  be  stopped  l)y  these  means,  or  by  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  perinienm,  I'ectum,  and  hypogastrium,  or  by 
the  internal  use  of  ergot  of  rye,  a  free  incision  made  in  a  crescentic 
manner  across  the  perinseum  in  front  of  the  anus  will  probably  enable 
the  surgeon  dii'ectly  to  control  the  bleeding  vessels.  If  the  wound 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  incised  or  incised  punctured  one,  aseptic 
sutures  should  be  introduced  into  the  wounded  parts  ;  they  may 
even  be  sufficient,  when  judiciously  placed,  completely  to  control 
bleeding.  Sutures  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  contused  and 
contused  lacerated  wounds,  as  they  might  tend,  by  -■hutting  in 
dischai'ges,  to  promote  sepsis. 

Acute  prostatitis  and  periprostatitis,   .i^tioiogy. — Acute 

prostatitis  arises  from  vjirious  causes,  direct  and  indirect.  Of  the 
direct  causes  much  the  most  frequent  are  gonorrhoja  and  gleet, 
forming  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  When 
due  to  gonorrhoea,  the  inflammation  is  most  usual  about  the  end  of 
the  second  week.  Other  direct  causes  ai-e  injuries,  inflammation 
extending  from  neighboui'ing  organs,  vaiious  direct  irritants,  such  as 
caustics  to  the  urethra,  the  internal  administration  of  cantharides, 
the  irritation  set  up  by  instrumentation,  and  the  presence  of  calculi 
or  foreign  bodies  in  the  prostate.  Sedentary  hal)its,  habitual  con- 
stipation, and  excessive  coitus  have  been  ascribed  as  rare  causes  by 
various  authors.  The  so-called  indirect  causes  are  cold,  sitting  on 
iron  or  stone  seats,  or  on  wet  grass  or  damp  cushions,  and  the 
infective  diseases ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  cold  and  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  direct  causes  have  ever  produced  prostatitis  apart 
from  a  gonorrhcea  or  gleet.  In  a  few  cases  no  satisfactory  origin  of 
the  inflammation  can  be  assigned. 

Acute  periprostatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  prostate  between  the  rectum  and  the  deep 
triangular  ligament,  is  most  frequently  seen  as  an  accompaniment 
of,  or  extension  from,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  itself.  Occa- 
sionally it  occurs  independently  of  the  prostate,  and  is  then  secondary 
to  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  vesicul;^  seminales. 

Patliolog;ic:il  aiiatoiiiy. — The  relative  share  in  the  inflam- 
mation taken  by  the  prostate  and  the  periprostatic  cellular  tissue 
differs  in  each  case.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  periprostatic 
at  the  outset,  the  prostate  being  but  little  inflamed,  (tr  vice  versa; 
in  other  patients,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  has,  throughout 
the  disease,  affected  the  prostate  and  surroundi)ig  cellular  tissue 
equally. 

Like  all  acute  inflammations  elsewhere,  prostatitis  and  peri- 
prostatitis may  end  in  suppuration,  producing  a  prostatic  or 
periprostatic  abscess.     The  latter  is  always  situated  behind  the 
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prostate,  and  may  often  attain  large  size.  Tortuous  and  chronic 
fistulse  may  follow. 

In  the  early  and  middle  periods  the  prostate  is  much  swollen, 
the  prostatic  venous  plexus  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  congested.  On  section,  a  reddish, 
turbid  fluid  exudes,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blood,  serum,  and  the 
prostatic  secretion.  A  little  later  this  fluid  contains  pus,  and  the 
gland  ducts,  distended  with  pus,  may  be  seen  as  minute  whitish- 
j  ellow  spots.  Still  later  these  pus  spots  increase  in  number  and 
size  and  coalesce.  Sometimes  haemorrhages  or  little  masses  of 
gangrenous  tissue  are  found  in  the  pus. 

Syniptoiiis. — The  symptoms  caused  by  these  affections  are  very 
similar,  and  consist  at  first  of  a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the 
23erin3eum  and  some  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Micturition  is 
more  frequent,  and  is  painful,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  act. 
There  is  rectal  tenesmus.  The  j^ain  increases  and  becomes  throblniig, 
and  is  felt  in  an  agonising  degree  when  urine  comes  in  contact  with 
the  urethra  and  the  sphincter  vesicae  is  in  action.  The  perinieum  is 
tender  and  hot.  .Defecation  is  very  painful,  and  the  anus  is  swollen 
and  prominent,  and  large  piles  may  form.  At  length  there  is 
retention,  and  the  cathetei'  has  to  be  used,  causing  alarm  and  intense 
physical  suflering.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum  great 
pain  is  caused,  and  the  bowel  is  felt  to  be  tumid,  soft,  and  very 
hot ;  large  arteries  are  felt  throbbing  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  In 
prostatitis  the  outline  of  the  prostate  is  very  distinct,  and  the  gland 
itself  excessively  tender  and  projecting  against  the  bowel.  In  peri- 
1  prostatitis  the  outline  of  the  gland  is  lost. 

If  suppuration  has  occui-red  the  prostatic  swelling  as  felt  per 
I'ectum  is  soft,  and,  maybe,  gives  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  especially  if 
the  perinseum  is  at  the  same  time  jjressed  upon  by  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand.  If  suppuration  has  not  occurred,  the  gland  feels  tense 
and  more  or  less  hard.  Pains  in  the  loins,  groins,  and  down  the 
thighs  are  constantly  experienced.  Painful  erections  may  occur. 
Fever,  with  its  attendant  constitutional  symptoms,  occurs  at  the 
outset  of  the  local  symptoms,  and  increases  as  the  local  changes 
heighten.    Kigors  most  probably  usher  in  the  suppurative  stage. 

The  fever  is  not  necessarily  very  great.  If  it  is  prolonged  with 
evening  elevations,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  pus  pent  up.  If 
defervescence  has  not  occurred  by  the  eighth  day  suppuration  is  to 
be  expected. 

As  the  abscess  ripens,  one  of  two  or  three  things  may  happen,  if 
it  is  left  to  take  its  own  couise.  It  may  burst  into  the  urethra 
spontaneously,  or  it  may  be  ruptui'ed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter  to  relieve  retention,  or  it  may  burst  into  the  rectum,  either 
directly  or  after  having  caused  a  "  diffusion  "  abscess  in  the  peri- 
prostatic tissue. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  rupture  into  the  urethra,  and,  if 
the  exit  for  pus  is  free,  abscesses  which  discharge  in  this  direction 
generally  get  quickly  well. 
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Periprostatic  abscesses  may  burst  into  the  rectum  or  membranous 
urethra,  or  may  burrow  along  the  urethra  into  the  perinpeum,  or  by 
the  side  of  the  rectum  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Dia;;iiusi!!>. — The  sense  of  weight  in  the  perinieum,  the  pain  and 
straining  at  st(X)l,  tlie  still  greater  pain  in  micturition,  the  retention 
of  urine,  and  the  detection  of  a  large,  hot,  pulsating  swelling  against 
the  front  wall  of  the  lijwer  part  of  the  rectum,  together  with  tlie 
fever,  and  perhaps  the  attendant  rigors,  form  a  group  of  symptoms 
tliat  ought  at  once  to  lead  the  practitioner  to  diagnose  acute 
inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  prostate  or  surrounding  tissue. 

From  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  acute  prostatitis 
and  periprostatitis  can  generally  be  diagnosed  by  digital  examination 
}»er  rectum.  From  acute  inflammation  of  Cowper's  glands  tlie 
diagnosis  can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  tenderness  and  swelling  are  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
}>erina^um,  and  rectal  symptoms  are  generally  absent  in  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  Cowper's  glands. 

From  stricture,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  and  vesical  calculus 
they  are  to  be  diagnosed  by  the  sudden  onset  and  acuteiiess  of  the 
symptoms,  by  the  fever  and  other  constituti^^mal  disturbances,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  a  sound. 

Prognosis. — Reco\"ery  is  the  common  tei'mination  when  the 
aljscess  breaks  into  the  urethra,  or  is  opened  in  good  time  by  the 
perintBum.  So  when  it  opens  into  the  rectum  before  the  matter 
accumulates  largely,  or  is  widely  spread,  a  rapid  cure  often  follows. 
When  both  urethia  and  rectum  are  penetrated,  ti'oublesome  fistuhe, 
with  the  discharge  of  more  or  less,  or  the  whole,  of  the  urine  by  the 
anus,  may  follow.  Exliaustion,  hectic,  septicremia,  or  pyiemia  are 
the  most  common  causes  of  death. 

Ti'catiiieiit. — From  the  outset  of  the  symptoms  hot  fomentations 
to  the  perinannn,  and  the  injection  of  hot  water  at  frequent  intervals 
into  the  i-ectum,  should  be  employed,  as  they  give  much  comfort  by 
diminishing  pain,  mitigating  the  straining,  and  making  micturition 
easier.  Leeches  to  the  periiiicum,  followed  by  a  hot  hip  bath,  relieve 
the  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  prostate,  and  stop  much  of  the 
pulsating  pain.  Morphia  (gr.  combined  with  belladonna  (gr.  i) 
in  a  suppository  is  useful  as  a  palliative  of  pain  and  spasms.  So 
also  are  suppositories  of  cocaine  (gr.  1),  but  they  need  more  frequent 
repetition. 

To  relieve  retention,  a  Jacques  catheter,  or  a  soft  coudee  if  the 
J  acques  will  not  pass,  of  No.  5  or  No.  6  size,  is  the  best  instrument. 

Frequent — i.e.  e\"ery  second  day  or  so — digital  examination  of 
the  prostate  per  rectum  should  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  pus  is 
diagnosed,  either  by  the  softening  of  the  prostate  or  fluctuation  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  increased  tension,  and 
perhaps  of  rigors,  a  free  deep  incision  into  the  prostate,  or  peri- 
prostatic tissue,  as  the  case  may  be,  sliould  be  made  from  the  raphe 
of  the  perinajum. 

It  is  only  when  an  abscess  has  so  far  worked  its  way  towards 
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the  rectum  that  it  is  almost  through  the  rectal  wall  that  it  should 
be  opened,  or  be  allowed  to  open  spontaneously  in  this  direction. 
Even  Avhen  far  advanced  towards  the  rectal  wall,  tlie  pus  may  be 
successfully  diverted  by  the  perinatal  incision.  Very  serious 
haemorrhage  will  follow  an  incision  through  the  rectal  wall,  unless 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  dilated  and  forcibly  pulsating  arteries  in  it. 

In  some  cases  that  have  spontaneously  discharged  into  the 
urethra,  no  improvement  follows  until  a  free  incision  in  the 
perina;um  has  provided  a  ready  and  direct  exit  for  the  pus.  I  have 
found  immediate  benefit  expeiienced,  and  a  rapid  cure  effected,  by 
the  perinteal  incision  where  the  drainage  into  the  urethra  is 
insufficient. 

Chronic  prostatitis. — This  may  occur  as  a  sequel  to  acute  pi'o- 
statitis,  or  more  frequently  as  a  primary  inflammation  of  the  prostate 
not  preceded  or  attended  by  any  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.  As 
a  sequel  to  acmte  pr©statiJis,  it  is  characterised  by  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  organ,  due  to  the  unabsorbed  inflam- 
matory products  of  the  acute  stage,  together  with  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  a  subsiding  or  recent  attack  of  acute  inflammation. 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  chronic  senile  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate, 
but  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  affects  the  young,  adult,  and 
middle  periods  of  life;  it  is  almost  always  preceded  by  gonorrhoea 
or  gleet,  and  is  inflammatory  in  history,  symptoms,  and  course.  No 
active  treatment  is  required  beyond  the  internal  administration  of 
iodides,  bromides,  and  saline  aperients. 

Primary  chronic  prostatitis.  jEtiology. — Gonorrhoea  is  the 
chief  and  most  frequent  cause.  The  patients  who  suffer  chiefly  are 
the  neurotic  and  the  weakly.  It  affects  men  of  this  sort  between 
the  twentieth  and  fortieth  year,  when  gonorrhoea  is  most  prevalent, 
when  the  sexual  fii'es  are  at  their  height,  and  when  the  genital 
functions  most  engage  their  attention. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  pro.state  may  or  may  not  be  en- 
larged, but  is  a  little  less  lirm  and  somewhat  mox^e  spongy  than 
normal.  On  section,  more  fluid  than  usual  issues  from  the  tissue  ; 
it  is  of  a  dirty  colour,  and  may  be  mixed  with  blood  or  pus.  A  few 
deposits  of  pus,  from  the  size  of  pearl  barley  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  are 
scattered  in  the  tissue,  or  there  may  he  a  chronic  abscess  of  some 
considerable  size  communicating  with  the  urethra.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  prostatic  urethra  may  be  more  vascular  and  the 
duct  orifices  dilated,  or  the  .surface  may  be  coated  in  places  with 
organised  lymph.  There  may  be  one  or  more  chronic  periprostatic 
abscesses  behind  the  prostate. 

Syviptoms. — A  little  muco-puriilent  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
and  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  micturition,  are  tlie  early 
symptoms  ;  then  is  experienced  a  sensation  of  weight,  and  perliaps 
a  little  dull  pain  in  the  perinaenm,  increased  by  standing,  walking, 
or  horse  exercise,  and  by  sexual  intercourse.  Aching  about  the 
groins,  loins,  and  thighs  is  experienced,  and  on  digital  examination 
per  rectum  there  is  some  increased  sensitiveness  on  pressing  the 
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prostate.  On  introducing  a  catheter  or  sounfl,  increased  sensitiveness, 
if  not  actual  pain,  is  complained  of,  and  the  surgeon  will  often  detect 
a  creaking  sensation  like  that  of  wet  leather,  just  l)efore  the  instru- 
ment enters  the  bladder.  At  the  end  of  micturition  there  may  be  a 
little  pain,  or  occasionally  a  drop  or  two  of  blood,  a,nd  sometimes 
even  more,  so  tliat  vesical  calculus  will  very  likely  be  suspected. 
No  cases  simulate  stone  in  the  bladder  so  closely. 

If  a  chronic  abscess  forms  and  bursts  into  the  urethra,  it  may 
go  on  suppurating  for  a  long  time  ;  urine  gets  into  the  abscess, 
keeps  up  irritation,  and  causes  pain  and  decomposition,  and  in  this 
manner  the  patient  may  be  worn  out  or  killed  by  septic  infection  or 
purulent  phlebitis. 

Diagnosis. — Primary  chronic  prostatitis  is  distinguished  from  senile 
hypertrophy  by  tlie  age  at  which  it  occurs,  the  history  of  gonon-hoea, 
and  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  From  prostatitis  arising  as  a 
sequel  of  an  acute  inflammation,  it  is  diagnosed  by  the  facts  that  it 
is  not  preceded  by  acute  prostatitis,  and  that  it  does  not  always,  or 
perhaps  often,  cause  enlargement  of  the  oi-gan.  The  question  as  to 
vesical  calculus  must  in  difficult  cases  be  cleared  up  by  the  sound. 

Treatment. — These  cases  require  to  l)e  treated  by  counter- 
irritation  with  blistering  fluid  aj)plied  to  the  perineum  every  five  or 
six  days.  This  treatment  should  be  tried  for  six  or  seven  weeks, 
and  if  symptoms  continue  unabated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(commencing  with  5  grs.  to  the  ounce)  or  of  chloride  of  zinc  (1  gr. 
to  the  ounce)  should  be  applied  to  the  prostatic  urethra  by  a  per- 
forated metal  catheter  carrying  a  piston  and  sponge,  so  that  the 
fluid  can  be  squeezed  out  when  the  catheter  reaches  the  prostatic 
urethra.  Rectal  suppositories  of  iodoform  (1  to  li  gr.),  and  of 
ichthyol  (-i  to  5  grs.),  have  also  been  recommended.  In  certain 
chronic  cases  when  the  pi-ostate  is  enlarged,  but  not  painful,  the 
cold  douche  to  tlie  perinteum  may  be  tried  daily.  Constitutional 
treatment  should  not  be  neglected,  and  simple  nutritious  diets  and 
tonics  should  be  prescribed.  Cod-liver  oil,  pure  air,  and  a  sea 
voyage,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  are  highly  valual^le. 

If  a  chronic  abscess  forms  and  goes  on  discharging  a  quantity  of 
pus  per  urethram  for  a  length  of  time,  an  aseptic  incision  from  the 
perin;euni  slnjuld  Vje  made  into  it. 

PrOStatorrhoea. — This  occurs  occasionally  in  young  men  who 
have  indulged  in  masturbation  or  undue  sexual  excitement,  as 
well  as  in  the  habitually  constipated  who  have  to  strain  a  good 
deal  to  expel  tlie  contents  of  the  rectum. 

Syiiit»t<»iii<!<. — It  is  characterised  hy  the  discharge  of  a  ropy 
mucus  of  a  greyisli  white  colour  from  the  urethra  at  the  end  of 
micturition.  The  quantity  varies  from  a  few  drops  to  a  teaspoonful. 
It  is  sometimes  attended  with  tlie  presence  in  the  urine  of  minute 
thread-like  particles  of  inspissated  mucus  from  the  prostatic  duct. 
It  is  due  to  a  congestive  state  of  the  prostate  gland,  associated  with 
dilatation  of  its  follicles,  but  is  not  itself  inflammatory,  nor  necessarily 
preceded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  prostate.  It  is  attended  by  an 
d  d  * 
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extremely  despondent  state  of  mind,  the  patient  often  supposing  that 
the  discharge  is  seminal  and  that  he  is  gradually  becoming  impotent. 

Diag^iiosis. — It  is  to  be  distinguislied  from  the  discharge  of 
chronic  j^rostatitis  or  of  folliculitis,  as  well  as  from  ordinary  gleet, 
by  the  discharge  being  entirely  free  from  pus ;  from  spermatorrhoea 
by  the  entire,  or  almost  entire,  absence  of  spermatozoa. 

Prostatorrhcea  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  gonorrhoea,  being 
in  fact  most  likely  to  affect  those  who  have  never  had  sexual 
connection. 

Treatment. — The  jjatient  should  be  mentally  reassured,  and  his 
fears  sliould  be  removed  by  reasoning  or  ridicule.  His  mind  should 
be  healthily  occupied.  A  nutritious  but  unstimulating  diet  should 
be  taken.  Tonics,  especially  quinine,  strychnia,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
perhaps  iron,  should  be  prescribed,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
freely  and  regularly  open.  If  he  sleeps  badly,  or  is  troubled  by 
lascivious  dreams,  a  draught  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  little 
tincture  of  belladonna,  or  a  pill  of  camphor  and  henbane,  should  be 
taken  at  night.  The  cold  hip-bath  night  and  moi'ning,  or  the  cold 
douche  to  the  perina?um,  is  of  much  importance  in  remedying  the 
dilated  condition  of  the  follicles  and  the  general  congestion  of  the 
gland  to  wliich  the  discharge  is  attiiljutalale. 

Senile  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.    .Etiology— Very 

little  is  known.  Very  many  predisposing  causes  have  been  ascribed, 
such  as  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout,  vesical  calculus,  urethral  stricture, 
sexual  excesses,  and  engorgements  of  the  ha?morrhoidal  and  prostatic 

veins ;  but  proof  is  wanting  that  any  of 
them  act  as  causes  beyond  tending  to 
an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part.  One  fact  can,  however,  be 
definitely  stated,  namely,  that  inflamma- 
tion is  certainly  not  one  of  the  causes. 
These  enlai'gements  of  the  prostate  never 
appear  except  in  advanced  years.  They 
do  not  exist  during  the  period  of  greatest 
functional  vigour  of  the  gland,  nor  is 
their  occurrence  coincident  with,  or  im- 
mediately subsequent  to,  the  greatest 
and  most  prolonged  sexual  excesses. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  like  hypertrophy 
in  general,  and  have  no  analogy,  for 
instance,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  kid- 
ney. Neither  are  they  true  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland  in  another  sense, 
for  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  component  tissues  of  the  prostate  are  not  all  incieased — certainly 
not  all  increased  so  as  to  preserve  their  relative  proportions. 
Neither  as  a  glandular  nor  as  a  muscular  organ  are  they  instances 
of  hypertrophy,  for  it  is  neither  the  glandular  nor  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  prostate  that  is  commonly  most  developed  (Fig.  895). 


Fig.  895.— Hypertrophy  of  the 
Prostate. 
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The  pi'oi.>able  cause  of  these  enhirgements,  as  of  tiie  siiuihir 
enlargements  of  the  uterus — the  only  organ  of  the  body  like  tlie 
prostate,  both  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  component 
tissues — is  a  special  proclivity  or  tendency  of  its  structure,  which 
may  be,  perhaps,  brought  into  action  by  anything  which  induces  an 
active  determination  of  l:ilood  to  these  organs  oi-  their  immediate 
locality. 

P:itliolo^icni  anatomy. — No  new  structures  wliatever  are 
formed  in  any  of  tliese  "  chronic  enlargements  of  elderly  men." 
They  consist  simply  of  an  augmentation  of  the  normal  elements 
of  the  gland,  not  necessarily, 
however,  in  the  same  relative 
proportions,  nor  an-anged  in  the 
manner  of  the  normal  prostate. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  gland  is 
the  part  most  concerned  in  the 
hypertro|>hy,  the  glandular  and 
muscular  elements  taking  little 
or  no  share.  In  a  few  instances 
there  is  a  general  hypertrophy 
of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organ, 
glandular,  muscular,  and  stromal ; 
and  very  rarely  the  glandular 
element  is  in  excess.  The  gland 
attains  the  greatest  size  when 

the  enlargement  is  chiefly  due  to  connective  tissue  hypertro2:)hy. 
Very  frequently,  distinct  localised  tumours  (Fig.  896),  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  are  formed.  They  may  consist  of 
glandular  or  stromal  tissues,  and  may  Ije  eml^edded  in  the  gland, 

wiience  they  are 
easily  enucleated, 


(  ir  they  may  Ije  pe- 
dunculated. They 
may  occur  singly 
or  as  multiple  tu- 
mours (Fig.  897). 
Both  the  general 
enlai'gement  and 
the  tumour  form 
may  occur  in  the 
same  case.  The 
prostate  may  be 
uniformly  enlarged, 
or    one    lolje  may 

predominate.  Most  connnonly  the  whole  gland  is  enlarged  pretty 
equally  throughout,  and  when  one  portion  predominates  it  is  ujoi'e 
usually  the  central  part. 

The  anatomical  chani,-es  wrought  liy  the  enlarged  prostate  on  the 
d  d  *  2 


Fig.  89(i.— Nodular  Tumours  of  tlie  Prostate. 
(Middlesex  Hospital  Musouui.) 


897. — Transverse  Section  oi  Hyjiertrophied  Prostate,  sliow- 
iig  prominent  Fibro-myomatous  Nodules.    (After  Ortli.) 
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prostatic  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  are  clinically  of 
importance.  Obstruction  is  the  commonest  effect,  but  incontinence 
is  occasional.  Obstruction,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  re- 
tention, is  brought  about  by  the  chink-like  narrowing  of  the 
urethra  produced  )>y  the  increase  of  the  lateral  lobes,  or  by  an 
actual  barrier  caused  either  by  the  elevation  of  the  middle  portion 
or  by  a  small  tumour  at  the  vesical  orifice.  Incontinence,  which  is 
very  rare,  exists  when  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  is  widened  out  in  a 
crescentic  manner  by  the  increase  of  the  posterior  central  portion,  so 
that  the  urine  escapes  between  the  sides  of  the  central  eminence  and 
the  lateral  lobes.  The  prostatic  urethra  is  lengthened  so  as  to 
measure,  in  some  extreme  cases,  tliree  inches  instead  of  one  and  a 

quarter.  It  deviates  to  the 
right  by  enlargement  of  the 
left  lobe  alone,  to  the  left  by 
enlargement  of  the  right  lobe 
only,  upwards  by  enlargement 
of  the  central  portion,  or  it 
may  be  tortuous  by  the  un- 
equal enlargement  of  different 
portions  of  the  gland. 

The  common  effect  upon 
the  bladder  is  hypertrophy, 
with  dilatation  and  saccula- 
tion (Fig.  898).  The  muscu- 
lar trabecular  are  thickened, 
whereas  the  mucous  and  peri- 
toneal coats  are  thinned.  Sac- 
culi  are  formed  by  the  bulging 
outwai-ds  of  the  mucous  layer 
between  the  muscular  trabe- 
culse.  In  some  instances  the  bladder  is  found  hypertrophied  and 
contracted,  moi'e  like  the  change  which  occurs  from  stricture  ;  in 
other  instances  there  is  great  dilatation,  with  little,  if  any,  hypei'- 
trophy  of  muscular  tissue.  These  differences  depend  partly  on  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  en- 
larging prostate,  and  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  on  the  tone  and 
physical  strength  of  the  individual.  If  the  obstruction  increases 
slowly,  and  the  muscular  power  of  the  bladder  is  good,  compensating 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  to  overcome  the  obstruction  will 
lead  to  hypertrophy,  and  only  when  this  )jower  is  worn  out  will 
dilatation  occur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient's  powers  are 
very  enfeebled,  dilatation  will  take  place  early,  and  there  will  be 
little  or  no  hypertrophy  of  the  vesical  muscular  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  very  insidious,  and 
when  the  enlargement  does  not  specially  affect  the  central  lobe,  it 
may  have  advanced  to  a  considerable  degree  before  anything  ab- 
normal in  connection  with  micturition  is  observed.  Usually,  the 
first  symptom  is  an  undue  frequency  of  micturition  with  some 


Fig.  898. — Hypertropliietl  ami  S.icculated  Bladder. 
(Middlesex  Hospital  Museum.) 
M,  Orifice  oi  ureter    double  on  left  side. 
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difficulty  in  starling  the  stream,  and  witli  diminished  power  in 
projecting  it.  Increased  efibrt  to  make  the  urine  project  clear  of 
the  trousers  in  some  cases  increases  the  difficulty,  ])y  bringing  the 
bladder  wall  into  closer  contact  with  an  enlarged  middle  lobe. 

As  the  disease  advances,  micturition  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent,  especially  at  night ;  and  is  not  followed  by  a  sense  of 
complete  relief.  There  is  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the 
perinpeum  and  rectum  not  relieved  by  passing  water.  Actual  jiain 
is  rai'ely,  if  ever,  present.  Exf)ulsive  effi;)rts  during  micturition  may 
cause  inguinal  hernia  and  prolapsus  ani.  Hiemorrhoids  may  appear, 
caused  by  the  backward  pressure  of  the  enlarged  gland  ;  and 
erections  from  simj^le  turgescence,  unaccompanied  by  sexual  desire, 
may  annoy  the  patient.  Ha?morrhage  to  a  trifling  degree  sometimes 
occurs  spontaneously  after  fatigue,  exposure  to  cold,  ijr  excitement. 
Retention  of  urine  is  in  some  cases  so  complete  that  no  urine  what- 
ever can  be  passed,  and  the  patients  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
catheter.  In  some  instances  complete  retention  occurs,  but  only  for 
a  time,  the  patient  subsequently  regaining  some  power  of  micturition 
as  the  prostate  alters  in  shape  and  size. 

The  alteration  in  the  urine  must  be  noted.  At  hcst  the  Vjladder 
is  unable  completely  to  expel  its  contents,  and  a  little  residual  uiine 
is  left  behind  after  each  act  of  jnicturition.  As  symptoms  progress, 
the  quantity  of  residual  urine  constantly  increases,  and  the  bladder 
becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  emjatying  itself,  until  at  last  a 
condition  of  incontinence  from  retention  is  set  up,  and  almost 
continual  dribbling  of  urine  is  the  result.  Thiw  may  Ije  partly 
brought  about  by  distortion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  tlie  prostate  as 
mentioned  above.  The  dribbling  is  most  c(jmplained  of  at  night 
when  the  vesical  sphincter  is  relaxed  in  sleep.  Tlie  incontinence 
may  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  retention  frdin  some  slight 
inflammation-  set  up  by  cold  or  over-fatigue. 

When  the  quantity  of  residual  urine  is  small  its  decomposition 
is  for  a  long  time  pi'evented  by  its  constant  admixture  with  the  fresh 
secretion  :  yet  at  length  changes  occur.  At-  first  there  is  slightly 
offensi\  e  odour  and  some  turbidity  ;  tlie  urine  becomes  neutral,  then 
alkaline  and  ammoniacal,  and  acute  cystitis  is  set  up.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, vesical  calculi  may  arise  and  complicate  and  aggravate 
the  prostatic  symptoms.  Moreover,  acute  cystitis,  by  interfering 
with  the  due  nutrition  of  the  bladder,  will  render  it  still  less  capable 
( >f  coping  with  the  obstruction.  Later  the  ureters  and  renal  pelves 
become  dilated,  and  secondary  changes  occur  in  them  due  to  infection 
from  the  inflamed  bladder.  Pari  pasato  with  the  renal  changes,  the 
general  health  suffers,  rigors  and  attacks  of  fever  occur,  and 
ura?mic  poisoning,  or  septic  infection  and  coma,  bring  aliout  a  fatal 
termination. 

DiajfBiosi!^.  —  The  increased  frequency  of  mictui-ition,  the 
difficulty  in  starting  the  stream,  the  slow  narrow  flow  which  can 
only  be  projected  a  little  way  beyond  the  penis,  and,  perhaps,  the 
ilril)bling  of  a  few  drops  after  the  cessation    of   the  expulsive 
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efforts,  when  occurring  in  an  elderly  man,  are  sufficient  to  excite 
our  suspicion ;  and  if  on  examination  per  rectum  an  enlargement 
of  the  organ  is  discovered,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  for-  making 
a  diagnosis.  Our  next  step  should  be  to  ask  the  patient  to  pas's 
water.  This  he  will  do  with  the  confident  assurance  at  the  end  of 
the  act  that  he  has  emptied 
his  bladder.  If  now  a  soft 
catheter  be  at  once  passed 
surgeon  will 
in  all  proba- 
bility draw 
off  an  ounce 
or  two,  or  it 


may  be  several 
ounces,  of  urine  ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
l^atient,  and  perhaps  to  his  own 
also,  this  quantity  of  residual 
urine  may  amount  to  thii'ty  or 
j    f  j        /'w    f"-'i'ty  or  even  sixty  ounces. 

From  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged 
prostate  is  distinguished  by  the  obstruction 
to  the  sound  being  farther  down  the  urethra 
and  not  in  the  penile  or  bulbous  portions, 
■  If  and  by  the  fact  that  stricture  makes  its 

I       '  /  appearance  before  middle  life,  whereas  en- 

f       '    '        I  larged  prostate  never  occurs  before  fifty-five 

or  thereabouts.  From  calculus,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pain  at  the  neck  of  the 
l)ladder,  and  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  not 
being  so  severe,  not  being  increased  by  exer- 
cise or  any  jolting  movement,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  sensation  elicited  by  sounding 
the  bladder  with  a  short-beaked  sound. 
Hfemorrhage  is  much  more  fi'equent  with 
calculus  than  with  enlarged  prostate,  especially  after  exercise.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  phosphatic  calculus  is  often  formed  as 
the  result  of  the  changes  in  the  urine  induced  by  the  retention 
caused  by  enlarged  jtrostate. 

From  vesical  t'lunours,  the  absence  of  frequent,  severe,  sudden, 
iniprovoked,  and  intermittent  hsematuria  extending  often  over  many 


/ 
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Fig.  S99.— Prostatic  Catheters. 
(Weiss.) 
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years,  together  with  tlie  changes  in  micturition  aljove  described, 
and  the  detection  of  an  enlarged  prostate  per  rectum,  will  aid  the 
diagnosis.  Bleeding  from  paj^illoma  may  be  excited  by  the  gentlest 
catheterism.  Frequent  microscopic  examinations  of 
the  urine  will  probably  detect  fragments  of  the  tumour. 
Cancer  of  the  prostate  or  of  the  base  of  the  1)ladder 
gives  rise  to  irregular-shaped,  hard  tumours  as  felt  per 
rectum,  not  to  enlargements  of  the  smooth,  uniform, 
and  typically-shaped  outline  of  enlarged  prostate ; 
moreover,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  swelling,  and  of 
the  development  of  the  symptoms,  the  greater  pain 
and  more  abundant  hiematuria,  the  rapidly-failing 
health,  and  the  emaciation  of  the  patient,  and,  in  all 
2)robaljility,  the  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands,  will  point  to  malignant  new  growth  in  dis- 
tinction to  non-malignant  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate. 

Atony  and  parnlysis  of  the  bladder  may  give  rise 
to  many  of  the  symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate,  but  the 
easy  passage  of  a  catheter,  the  feeble  flow  of  urine, 
and  the  aljsence  of  any  prostatic  enlargement  to  be  felt 
per  rectum,  will  clear  up  the  question  at  once. 

TreaJUK'iBt. — The  most 
essential  thing  is  the  early  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  the 
patient  has  an  enlai'ged  pi-os- 
tate  which  prevents  him  from 
completely      emptying  his 
bladder,    and   then  inducing 
him  at  once  to   enter  upon  what  is 
called  ratlieter  life.    If  he  acquiesces  he 
will  certainly  [iromote  his  comfort,  save  himself  fron^ 
many  distressing  complications  of  his  disease,  and,  in 
all  probability,  retard  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
md,  and  add  considerably  to  his  chances  of  pro- 
longed life.    It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
a  few  cases  of  enlarged  pi'ostate  where  the  enlarge- 
ment is  chiefly  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  gland,  and 
the  urethral  portion  but  little  aflected.   Such  patients 
can  always  empty  their  l)ladder,  but  suflfer  from  in- 
creased frequency  of  mictvu'ition,  di'agging  and  aching 
in  the  iierinteum,  rectal  tenesmus,  and  hiemoi-rhoids. 
fra  In  these  cases  catheterism  will  give  little  or  no  relief, 

f  «li  and  treatment  consists  in  strict  dietetic  rajinie,  and 

the  regular  performance  of  digestive  functions.  For 
these  cases  j^eiinseal  prostatectomy  will  be  found  to 
give  relief. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  chief 
troubles  and  dangers  arise  from  uiinary  obstruction. 


J 
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Fig.  flOO.— Coiule 
C  a  t  h  e  t  e  r . 
(Weiss.) 


Fig.  901.— Bicoudt; 
Catheter.  (Weiss.) 
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For  these  patients,  the  regular  use  of  the  catheter  is  their  sheet- 
anchor.  How  often  the  catheter  will  be  required  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  residual  urine.  If  there  be  only  two  or  three  ounces, 
it  will  suffice  to  empty  the  bladder  completely  every  second  or  third 
day  ;  if  more,  the  catheter  should  be  passed  every  day. 

The  best  time  to  pass  the  instrument  is  at  night  on  going  to  bed, 
so  that  the  bladder  may  be  in  repose,  and  the  patient  too,  for  several 
hours.  If  complete  retention  first  brings  the  patient  under  surgical 
observation,  and  there  are  many  ounces  (thirty  or  upwards)  of  urine 
in  the  bladder,  it  is  best  not  to  draw  oif  all  the  urine  at  once,  but 
to  remove  two-thirds  of  it  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  removed  in  two, 
three,  or  four  hours. 

Every  man  with  enlarged  prostate  should  avoid  high  feeding, 
excess  in  alcohol,  sexual  excitement,  chills,  damp,  fatigue,  and  horse 
exercise.  During  catheter  life  there  is  always  a  risk  of  inducing 
a  cystitis.  Patients  should  be  warned  as  to  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining the  perfect  cleanliness  of  their  catheters.  If  the  catheter 
gets  rough  or  cracked,  it  should  be  at  once  destroyed. 

For  acute  retention  supra-pubic  aspiration  is  the  immediate 
remedy.    The  aspirator  may  be  needed  two  or  three  times. 

In  cases  in  which  retention  has  become  permanent,  and  catheterism 
is  very  painful,  or  excites  urethritis ;  or  when  an  instrument  retained 
in  the  bladder  quickly  becomes  coated  with  phosphates  from 
alkaline  urine,  the  bladder  should  be  tapped  and  drained  above  the 
pubes. 

Supra-pubic  cystotomy  is  the  most  suitable  operation  for  those 
very  severe  and  painful  cases  of  large  prostate  for  which  a  permanent 
drain  for  the  bladder  is  required.  But  if  the  object  be  to  drain  the 
bladder  temporarily  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  parts,  then 
the  perina?al  incision,  followed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  prostatic 
urethra  with  the  linger,  and  the  retention  of  an  indiarubber  tube 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  is  very  efficacious,  and  is  a  better  and 
more  convenient  drainage  and  a  less  serious  operation  than  hypo- 
gastric cystotomy. 

Radical  treatment. — For  a  radical  cure  two  things  are  necessary 
— namely,  the  removal  of  the  j^rostatic  obstruction  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  efficient  degree  of  expulsive  power  in  the  bladder.  Many 
plans  have  been  suggested  to  attain  these  objects,  but  most  have 
proved  failures.  Excision  of  the  prostate,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
cause  the  ob.struction,  is  called  prostatectomy,  and  is  performed  by 
opening  the  bladder  either  above  the  pubes  or  through  the  perinfeum, 
or  through  the  perintBum  without  opening  either  bladder  or  rectum, 
and  then  removing  the  obstruction  with  the  ecraseur,  the  knife, 
the  fingei",  or  with  a  specially -devised  prostatectome.  Prostatectomy 
has  hitherto  been  attended  with  large  mortality,  and  though  suc- 
cessful in  some  cases  in  restoring  voluntary  micturition  and  relief  of 
symptoms,  has  failed  much  more  often  to  effect  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  radical  cure.  It  therefore  ought  not  to  be  performed  in  any 
case  which  is  amenable  to  catheter  treatment,  or  temporaiy  drainage 
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of  the  bladder.  Other  methods  are  on  their-  trial  in  the  treatment 
of  very  bad  cases.  These  are  galvano-cauteiisation,  castration,  and 
the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  internal  iliac  arteries.  Professor 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  bearing  in  mind  the  analogy  between  uterine 
fibro-myomata  and  prostatic  overgrowth,  was  the  hi'st  who  suggested 
castration  as  likely  to  have  the  same  etiect  on  prostatic  hypertrophy 
that  oophorectomy  has  upon  the  uterine  tumours.  If  one-half  of 
the  prostate  is  enlai'ged  the  corresponding  testis  is  to  be  removed, 
and  if  the  whole  prostate  is  involved  both  testes  should  be  excised. 
This  treatment  has  hitherto  been  followed  by  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  the  prostate  in  several  cases  having  more  or  less  rapidly 
shrivelled  after  the  operation,  and  the  symptoms  correspondingly 
relieved.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  no  sucli  result  followed  castration,  the  prostate  remaining 
unaffected  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  for  positive  assertions  as  to  the  value  of  the  operation. 
M.  Guyon  and  Harrison  have  practised  with  success  the  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  vas  deferens.  Harrison  had  previously  ligatured 
the  vas  deferens  with  benefit  to  his  patient. 

Prostatic  calculi  and  concretions. — It  is  very  common  to 

meet,  in  the  j)rostates  of  elderly  men,  with  a  number  of  small 
blackish  or  brownish  bodies  about  the  size  of  poppy-seeds.  They 
are  most  frequent  just  within  the  orilices  of  the  prostatic  ducts,  and 
barely  covered  with  mucous  membrane  ;  but  they  occur  also,  but  of 
smaller  size,  dispersed  throughout  the  gland.  They  are  known  as 
prostatic  concretions,  and  are  composed  of  purely  organic  matter 
derived  from  the  prostatic  secretion,  and  are  not  deposits  from  the 
urine,  nor  in  any  way  due  to  bladder  dei'angements.  In  their 
earliest  stage  they  are  microscopic  and  translucent,  Init  as  they  grow 
they  become  dai'k  in  colour,  lose  their  transparency,  and  earthy  salts 
are  precipitated  on  them.  These  salts  ai-e  derived  from  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  prostate,  and  consist  chieHy  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
a  little  carbonate  of  lime,  and  when  the  nuclei  have  become  com- 
pletely invested  with  an  earthy  deposit,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  be  concretions  and  to  have  become  calculi.  A  typical 
prostatic  calculus  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  white,  fawn,  or  pale  brown 
colour.  When  one  has  attained  the  size  of  a  small  shot  or  pea,  it 
causes  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  follicle  which  secreted  it :  and 
thus  many  calculi,  from  many  crypts,  come  to  occupy  a  single  space, 
cease  to  increase  in  size,  and  become  facetted  on  their  surfaces. 
There  may  be  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundi'ed  of  these  calculi  in 
one  prostate,  varying  in  size  from  a  sago  grain  to  a  pea. 

Syiitlttoms. — There  is  often  severe  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  accompanied  Ijy  pain,  or  some  difficulty  in  passing  water. 
Hsematuria  and  urethral  hfemorrhage  are  both  apt  to  occur.  The 
catheter  or  sounrl  may  give  a  creaking  sensation  as  it  passes  over 
the  prostatic  urethra,  and  the  same  sensation  may  be  experienced  on 
digital  examination  per  rectum.  Occasionally  a  typical  calculus 
is  passed  per  urethrara.    In  some  cases  calculi  have  given  rise  to 
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abscess  in  the  prostate  ;  in  others  they  have  ulcerated  into  the 
tissues  about  tlie  prostate,  and  urinary  fistuhie  have  resulted. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  extracting  the  calculus  or  calculi, 
if  possible,  with  urethral  forceps,  in  the  eye  of  a  catheter,  or  by  the 
lithotrite,  after  pushing  the  calculus  back  into  the  bladder ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  or  the  calculi  are  too  numerous  or  too  large,  a 
median  pei-inteal  incision  should  be  made  into  the  membranous 
urethra  and  the  calculi  extracted  thi'ough  the  wound.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  do  as  little  damage  to  the  pulp  of  the  prostate  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  incontinence  following  from  the  shrinking  and 
loss  of  the  gland  substance. 

Calculi  of  extra-pi-»static  origin. — Prostatic  calculi  of 
urinary  origin  are  formed  in  the  prostate  occasionally  when,  owing 
to  ulceration  of  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  the  urine  gains 
entrance  into  the  gland,  and  the  salts  of  the  urine  are  deposited 
amongst  the  tissues  of  the  organ. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  calculi  are  the  same  as 
those  of  concretions  and  calculi  of  inti-a- prostatic  origin. 

Cysts  of  the  prostate.  Retention  cysts. — Two  varieties 
have  ):)een  descriljed  as  occurring  in  the  prostate.  (1)  Retention 
cysts  due  to  the  obstruction  and  closure  of  an  excretory  duct  of  a 
prostatic  follicle  ;  and  (2)  retention  cysts  caused  by  obstruction  and 
closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  sinus  poculaiis.  Excejat  when  they 
attain  to  a  moderate  size,  and  not  always  then  even,  the  retention 
cysts  ofier  no  clinical  histories,  and  afibrd  scarcely  any  intei^est  other 
than  that  of  a  pathological  character. 

Hydatid  cysts. — These  cysts  are  not  strictly  prostatic  in 
origin,  but  are  found  occupying  the  tissue  behind  the  bladder  in  the 
region  of  the  j^rostate  between  it  and  the  rectum.  Their  exact 
anatomical  relations  are  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  some  cases  the 
cyst  has  apparently  had  an  intra-jDeritoneal  origin,  whilst  in  others 
the  growth  has  been  extra-peritoneal. 

Symptorns. — In  many  of  the  cases  letention  of  urine  has  been 
the  symptom  that  has  drawn  attention  to  the  presence  of  the 
cyst.  It  has  then  been  discovered  that  a  catheter  of  ordinary 
length  has  not  reached  the  bladder,  that  the  bladder  is  more  or  less 
displaced  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  that  a  large  elastic  tumour  is  felt 
per  rectum  in  the  situation  of  the  prostate  and  bladder.  Some 
difliculty  in,  or  obstruction  to,  defecation,  or  tenesmus  the  result  of 
pressure  upon  the  rectum,  may  be  complained  of.  When  the  tumour 
is  large  and  presses  firmly  against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  one  or  both 
ureters  may  be  obstructed,  and  hydronephrosis  may  be  the  result. 
In  the  same  way,  pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  as  they 
pass  through  the  pelvis  may  cause  coldness,  numbness,  a'dema,  or 
partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  some  cases  there  has 
been  dysuria,  or  the  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  increasing 
for  months  or  years.  In  others,  the  tumour  has  been  tapped  per 
rectum,  and  then  diagnosed  by  the  characters  of  the  fluid. 

Diagnosis. — The  clinical  history  will  serve  to  exclude  prostatic 
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abscess  ;  but  if  the  hydatid  tumour  l)e  small,  and  yet  lying  in  con- 
tact with  the  rectum,  it  miij  be  dithcult,  except  it  tiuctuates,  to 
distinguish  it  fri:>tn  the  prostate  gland.  If  in  addition  to  the 
swelling  per  rectum  there  is  any  elastic  prominence  of  the  peri- 
neum, if  the  recto- vesical  pouch  of  peritoneum  is  obliterated,  or  if 
a  long  catheter  cannot  draw  otf  urine,  and  there  is  a  well-defined, 
dull  and  painful  tumour  felt  in  the  abdomen,  there  will  be  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  small  swelling  in  front  of  the  i^ectum 
is  part  of  a  large  tumour,  and  not  the  prostate. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  is  to  lay  the  cyst  freely  open 
through  the  perinajum  hy  a  crescentic  incision  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  then  to  clear  out  the  contents  and  as  much  of  the  cyst  wall  as 
will  peel  easily  away  without  provoking  hsemorrhage.  In  some  cases 
this  proceeding  is  urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  agony  of  acute 
retention,  and  to  save  the  bladder  from  Ijui'sting.  When  the  cyst  is 
large,  and  ascends  al)ove  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis,  the  abdominal 
instead  of  the  perinneal  route  has  sometimes  to  be  emyjloyed.  If 
lajjarotomy  be  adopted,  great  care  may  Ije  needed  to  avoid  opening 
the  urinary  lilnddor  instead  of  the  hydatid  cyst. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  prostate. — This  affection  occurs 

most  frequently  during  the  time  of  gieatest  sexual  activity — that  is, 
between  twenty  and  forty.  As  a  piimary  disease  it  is  not  common, 
and  other  organs  are  usually  also  affected.  A  gleet  of  long  standing, 
affecting  the  deep  urethra  in  a  person  predisposed  by  heredity  to 
tuberculosis,  is  a  common  cause  of  tubercle  of  the  prostate. 

As  a  secondary  disease  it  occurs  as  an  extension  from  some 
other  jjart  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  such  as  testis,  kidney,  or 
bladder,  or  as  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  peri- 
toneum, or  bone. 

PatlioU»i:l<<ai  anatomy. — Tliis  does  not  differ  in  any  way 
from  the  morltid  anatomy  of  tubei'cle  elsewhere.  Tlie  prostate 
increases  in  size,  ljut  not  greatly  nor  uniformly,  and  much  of  the 
increase  is  often  due,  not  to  the  tuberculous  masses,  but  to  inflamma- 
tory cedema.  As  the  tuberculous  masses  increase  towards  the  mucous 
membrane,  ulcers,  without  any  tendency  to  heal,  form  in  the  prostatic 
urethra.  These  ulcers  become  sources  of  septic  infection  and  urinary 
extravasation.  Some  of  the  softening,  chee.sy  masses  may  discharge 
in  this  direction  and  leave  a  cavity,  which  goes  on  secreting  pus 
and  discharging  it  into  the  urethra  or  bladder.  In  some  cases 
sclerosis  of  the  infected  tissue  occurs,  and  the  gland  atrophies.  If 
the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  urinary  tistulaj  may  form 
and  open  into  the  rectum  or  perinteum. 

S.Vi»l>ti>ni<>i. — These  are  not  characteristic,  and  the  disease  may 
be  present  for  a  long  time  without  being  detected,  especially  if,  as 
is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  affects  the  outer  or  peripheral  parts  of 
the  gland  only.  The  patient  may  complain  of  a  weight  in  the  peri- 
neum, of  some  rectal  tenesmus,  or  pain  when  at  stool,  but  he  probably 
comes  under  treatment  on  account  of  an  urethral  discharge,  a  lump 
in  the  epididymis,  or  an  attack  of  cystitis.    On  digital  examination  per 
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rectum  the  prostate  is  found  enlarged  in  part  or  throughout ;  or  it 
may  present  nodules  ;  or  a  soft,  flaccid  spot,  due  to  an  abscess. 

If  the  disease  afl'ects  the  central  part  of  the  gland  and  involves 
the  urethra,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
deep  urethra,  attended  by  a  discharge  of  muco  purulent  fluid  in 
which  .the  bacilli  of  tubercle  may  be  found;  there  is  pain  with 
frequency  of  passing  water,  especially  when  the  disease  encroaches 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  there  may  be  urethral  hsemoi'rhage  or 
some  blood-stained  strings  of  muco-pus  discharged  with,  or  just 
after,  the  urine  ;  pains  may  be  complained  of  in  the  thighs,  loins, 
and  groins  ;  cystitis  may  occur  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  inflam- 
matory cedema  or  congestion  around  or  about  the  tuberculous 
deposits,  complete  retention  of  urine  may  supervene. 

I^rogMosis  and  treatment. — The  prognosis  is  the  same  as 
for  tubercle  elsewliere.  If  it  is  primary  it  may  in  some  cases  become 
arre.sted.  As  a  secondary  tuberculous  infiltration  the  prognosis  is 
merged  in  that  of  the  primary  disease. 

The  general  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  diet,  exercise, 
fresh  ail',  wai  m  clothing,  and  regulated  temperature ;  and  in  taking 
tonic  medicines,  cod-liver  oil,  and,  if  necessary,  narcotic  drugs  in  the 
sliape  of  suppositories. 

There  should  be  as  little  use  of  instruments  upon  the  urethra 
as  possible  ;  they  cause  great  pain,  irritate  the  prostate,  aggravate 
the  disease,  and  do  nothing  but  harm. 

No  caustic  or  astringent  applications  to  the  deep  urethra  are  of 
any  use. 

Surgical  interfei'ence  is  sometimes  justifiable  when  the  lungs  and 
kidneys  are  not  affected,  and  the  local  disease  is  not  too  far  advanced. 
It  has  taken  the  form,  in  some  instances,  of  incising  and  scraping 
away  the  diseased  parts  of  the  prostate,  either  through  a  median, 
perinteal,  or  crescentic  wound.  In  other  cases,  fistulous  tracts  have 
been  freely  laid  oj^en,  either  by  incision  or  the  tliermo-cautery,  or  a 
deliberately  planned  perinjeal  incision  has  been  made,  and  tuber- 
culous masses  have  been  scraped  away  and  the  cavity  has  been 
dressed  vvith  iodoform  gauze. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  prostate.  —  Malignant  disease 

allects  the  prostate  very  rarely  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary 
disease.  Secondary  cancer  of  the  prostate  is  even  more  rare  than 
primary,  and  takes  place  commonly  as  an  extension  from  the  bladder, 
more  rarely  from  rectal  cancer,  and  occasionally  in  association 
with  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  commonly  of  the  soft  vaiiety, 
but  a  few  instances  of  hard  carcinoma  have  been  reported. 

Epithelioma  is  unknown  in  the  prostate,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Melanotic  deposit  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  two  cases — one  in  a 
child,  the  other  in  an  adult,  associated  with  encephaloid  of  the 
prostate.  Sarcoma  has  been  found  in  a  few  instances  in  both  the 
I'ound-  and  spindle- celled  varieties. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  prostate  chiefly  affects  individuals  at 
the  two  extremes  of  life — that  is,  before  the  fifth  year  and  after  the 
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fifty-ninth.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rapid  in 
children  tlian  in  adults,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  in 
children  does  not  usually  extend  over  nine  months.  This  rapid 
progress  accounts  for  the  absence  of  secondary  deposits  in  other 
viscera,  which  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  malignant  disease  of  the 
prostate  in  cljildren. 

Piitliolu^ical  aiisstoBBiy  «>f  «'ar4-iai4>Bsi:i  «>!'  tliv  prostate. 
— Few  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  morbid 
anatomj'  of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  as  the  gland  is  generally 
in  great  part  destroyed  at  the  time  of  death.  The  disease  begins, 
as  a  rule,  with  one  or  more  depots  in  one  of  the  lateral  loV)es.  Very 
occasionally  it  commences  as  a  general  infiltration. 

It  grows  slowly  at  first,  but  after  a  while  it  rapidly  enlarges,  and 
may  forjn  a  large  mass,  either  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
capsule  of  the  prostate,  or  sprouting  as  a  fungous  excrescence  into 
the  tissues  around. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  prostatic  urethra  is  generally  \xv- 
forated  at  length  by  the  growth,  either  in  the  way  of  fungus,  or  l)y 
ulceration  followed  by  sloughing  or  breaking  down,  or  occasionally 
by  suppuration,  of  the  cancer. 

The  glandular  structures  of  the  prostate  are  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease,  the  stroma  being  only  secondarily  involved. 

SyiBojiitosiiisi. —  Urethral  hajraorrhage  is  the  most  certain  and 
most  constant  symptom.  It  is  frequent,  easily  provoked,  and  often 
severe.  The  blood  may  escape  either  unmixed  with  urine  or  during 
micturition.  Pain  is  an  uncertain  symptom.  At  first  it  may  not 
be  more  than  that  due  to  obstruction  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  Later 
it  becomes  intense.  On  examination  per  rectum  the  prostate  is 
found  enlarged,  hard,  and  nodular  in  outline,  and  may  l)e  tender  to 
touch.  In  the  later  stages,  as  the  tumour  softens  and  Ijreaks  down, 
it  becomes  irregular  in  consistence  and  outline.  The  bladder  may 
become  invaded  and  acute  cystitis  be  set  up.  The  pelvic  glands, 
and  sometimes  the  inguinal  glands,  are  enlarged,  and  there  may  be 
evidence  of  secondary  deposits  elsewhere.  Together  with  these 
special  symptoms  there  are  also  combined  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
obstruction  in  the  jirostatic  urethra,  such  as  pain  and  frequency  of 
micturition  with  inability  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  diminution  of 
expulsive  power.  As  in  other  forms  of  malignant  disease,  there  is 
progressive  emaciation. 

Diagnosis. — -Malignant  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
acute  and  chronic  inflanmiatory,  and  chronic  non-intlammatory  en- 
largements of  the  prostate.  The  hiemorrhage,  pain,  rapid  growth, 
and  emaciation  and  absence  of  fever,  lasting  too  long  for  an  acute 
inflammation,  and  progressing  too  quickly  for  a  chronic  affection, 
proclaim  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  history,  with  signs  and 
symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
piiniary  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder  and  from  vesical  calculus. 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  prostate  occurs  in  young  people  and 
lacks  the  severe  symptoms  enumerated  above. 
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Prog:iiosas  and  treatment. — The  termination  is  always 
fatal ;  the  treatment  is  only  palliative.  For  the  relief  of  reten- 
tion the  soft  catheter  must  be  used,  but  with  scrupulous 
gentleness  ;  otherwise,  and  even  despite  all  care,  hEernorrhage  is 
excited.  Catheterism  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible — that 
is,  till  retention  makes  it  necessaiy. 

Opium  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  must  be  liberally 
administered,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings. 
Attempts  at  excision  of  the  growth  have  met  with  little  success, 
and  are  to  be  discouraged.  If  catheterism  is  necessary,  but  gives 
rise  to  great  suffering,  or  if  acute  cystitis  aggravates  the  patient's 
misery,  much  relief  will  be  obtained  by  supra-pubic  or  perina?al 
drainage  of  the  bladder. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

CONGENITAL  DEFECTS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  congenital  defects  of  the  bladder  are  absence,  hernia, 
exstrophy,  and  supernumerary  bladders. 

Absence  of  the  bladder. — Only  a  few  instances  are  on 
record.  When  it  occurs,  the  ureters  open  either  into  the  urethra, 
the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  on  the  abdomen,  generally  in  the  median 
line. 

Supernumerary  bladders. — Most  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
recorded  as  supernumerary  bladders  have  been  either  sacculated 
bladders  or  bladders  bisected  by  a  membi'anous  partition. 

A  few  cases  of  true  multiple  bladders  have  been  recorded, 
notably  that  of  a  woman  who  had  five  bladders,  five  kidneys,  and 
six  ureters.  Four  of  the  ureters  opened  each  into  separate  bladders, 
the  other  two  into  the  largest  bladder. 

Hernia  of  the  bladder  or  cystocele. — This  may  occur  as 

a  congenital  defect  or  be  acquired. 

Congenital  cijstocele. — This  is  a  rare  condition.  The  same  de- 
scription as  is  given  below  for  the  acquii'ed  form  is  applicable  to  the 
congenital  variety. 

Acquired  cystocele. — The  bladder  may  be  protruded  in  a  hernial 
form  when  the  linea  alba  is  weak  or  wlien  the  front  wall  of  the 
abdomen  is  partially  or  wholly  deficient,  in  which  latter  case  the 
cystocele  will  be  of  congenital  origin. 

jl3tiolog-y  and  niorbi*!  anatomy. — Gi'eat  protrusions  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  middle  line  at  the  scar  of  a  laparotomy 
wound  or  of  an  abscess.  Over-distension  of  the  abdominal  walls 
from  ascites,  pregnancy,  fat  followed  by  emaciation,  or  the  tlaccidity 
of  age,  are  conditions  that  lend  themselves  to  hernial  protrusions 
of  the  bladder  as  of  the  other  viscera.  The  inguinal,  femoral, 
obturator,  and  ischiatic  foramina  have  all  been  the  site  of  cystoceles 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  a  portion  of  bowel  or  omentum. 

Vaginal  cystocele  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  fat,  flabby 
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women  who  have  borne  several  children,  and  in  them  it  sometimes 
projects  beyond  the  vulva. 

The  protruding  part  of  the  bladder  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum 
except  when  accompanied  or  preceded  hj  an  ordinary  hernia  of  lai'ge 
size,  or  where  a  great  portion  of  the  bladder  is  involved. 

Besides  the  weakened  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls  or  vagina, 
or  the  easy  patency  of  one  of  tlie  natural  oj^enings  in  the  parietes, 
two  other  conditions  are  requisite  for  cystocele — namely,  a  dilated 
bladder,  due  to  frequent  and  eonsideraljle  distension,  and  frequent 
straining  efforts  at  micturition.  As  soon  as  the  bladder  has  once 
escaped  at  a  hernial  protrusion  it  acquires  a  more  or  less  sacculated 
or  hour-glass  form,  and  urine,  by  being  constantly  retained  therein, 
at  length  decomposes,  and  may  lead  to  ulceration,  calculous  forma- 
tion, or  slougliing. 

Syitiptoiiis  aixl  <1i:i^iio<!iis. — A  cystocele  increases  with  re- 
tention or  accumulation  of  urine,  and  diminishes  in  size — thougJi  it 
may  not  quite  euqjty,  or  become  Haccid — by  urinating  or  the  use 
of  the  catheter.  It  may  form  a  soft,  flaccid,  or  a  dull,  tense, 
fluctuating  swelling,  according  to  the  quantity  of  urine  it  contains. 
It  is  neither  doughy,  like  an  epiplocele,  nor  resonant,  like  an  entero- 
cele.  If  a  cystocele  becomes  strangulated,  the  symptoms  may 
simulate  very  closely  a  strangulated  hernia ;  but,  in  addition, 
there  will  almost  certainly  be  other  symptoms  special  to  the  bladdei', 
such  as  blood  in  the  urine,  painful  and  frequent  micturition, 
and  pain  specially  referred  to  the  hypogastrium  and  neck  of  tlie 
bladder. 

Ti-f'sitiiK'iit. — The  pouch  of  bladder  should  be  kept  empty  of 
ui'ine,  eitl)er  by  v(jluntaiy  mictuiition  oi'  by  the  catheter  and  tlie 
application  of  a  truss.  If  irreducible,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  return  the  protruding  part,  and  close  the  oj^ening  of  exit  by  an 
operation  similar  to  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  or  the  patient  declines  an  operation,  a  well-fitting,  well- 
moulded  truss  and  pad  sliould  be  worn  to  prevent  the  protrusion 
from  increasing.  A  vagino-cystocele  should  Ije  treated  by  an 
operation  for  tiglitening  and  shortening  tlie  anterior  ^■aginal 
wall. 

Ectopion   vesicae    or   exstrophy    of    the    bladder. — 

Ectopion  vesicae  is  characterised  by  a  failure  in  development  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  front 
of  the  bladder ;  whilst  the  posterior  wall  of  the  liladder  projects  at 
the  hypogastrium,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes. 

jEtiology. — This  malformation  is  more  fi-equent  in  boys  than 
in  girls  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  nine  to  one. 

Its  cause  is  still  unknown,  but  the  theory  generally  accepted  is 
tliat  it  is  due  to  an  arrest  in  development  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  allantois  as  well  as  of  the  ventral  lamelhe  wliich  form  the 
abdominal  walls. 

Patliolog-ical  aiialoiiiy.— Ectopion  vesicie  appears  as  a  florid 
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red  body  in  the  hypogastric,  or  hypogasti'ic  and  pubic  regions.  In 
very  young  subjects  it  is  not  larger  than  a  nut ;  in  adults  it  is  the 
size  of  an  apple. 

It  is,  in  outline,  irregularly  oval  or  circular  ;  in  colour,  florid 
red  ;  and  presents  a  moist  mucous  membrane  which  generally  bulges, 
more  or  less,  like  the  rind  of  half  an  orange  turned  inside  out  ;  it 
sometimes  forms  a  depression  ;  at  others,  presents  two  lateral 
prominences  separated  by  a  vertical  groove.  When  of  large  size,  it 
may  be  pedunculated.  It  expands  dui'ing  respiration  and  coughing, 
and  can  be  partially  reduced  by  compression.  Gurgling  is  at  times 
to  be  heard  behind  it.    Its  circumference  is  sharply  defined  and 

indurated,  being  formed  by  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
(Fig.  9U2). 

The  surface  bleeds  readily,  and 
is  often  painful  ;  the  lower  part  is 
always  moister  and  more  vascular 
than  the  upper,  and  there  are  upon 
it  two  small,  round  projections,  the 
orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  on  watch- 
ing them  one  sees  urine  flowing  from 
them,  not  drop  by  drop,  but  by  a 
J.  902.— Eotopion  Vesicie.  The  pos-    sort  of  feeble  and  irregular  eiacula- 

terior  Wall  of  the  Bladder  with  the     .  • 
openings  of  the  two  Ureters  is  to  I'lOn. 

I'e  seen.  At  the  margin,  the  epidermis  is 

continued  insensibly  into  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  little  islands  of  it  are  situated 
on  the  mucous  surface — in  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  epithelium 
to  change  into  epidermis. 

Around  the  ectopion  the  cutaneous  surface  is  marked  by  ir- 
regular cicatrices  which  are  considered  to  be  relics  of  the  allantois. 
Above  the  ectopion  is  a  median  depression,  due  to  the  want  of  the 
linea  alba,  as  high  as  the  umbilicus. 

Below,  the  ectopion  is  continuous  in  the  male  with  a  rudimentary 
penis  which  is  always  in  the  condition  of  epispadias.  The  scrotum 
may  be  absent,  and  the  testes  are  frequently  retained  in  the  inguinal 
canals.  In  the  female  there  is  a  separation  of  the  labia  majora,  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  clitoris,  and  of  the  labia  minora.  In  both  sexes 
there  is  a  wide  sepai'ation  of  the  pubic  bones.  By  rectal  examina- 
tion, absence  or  ill-development  of  prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales 
may  be  made  out.  The  sacrum  is  much  projected  forwai'ds,  thereby 
lesseniug  the  antero-jiosterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Nothing  but  a 
layer  of  cellular  tissue,  and  not  always  that,  separates  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane  from  the  peritoneal  coat. 

Symptoms.— Individuals  with  ectoi^ion  vesicsB  may  be  otherwise 
well  formed  and  robust  ;  but  most  frequently  they  are  thin,  weakly, 
and  constantly  sufiering,  as  the  slightest  friction  from  their  linen 
inflames  the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  Thus  they  often  die  from 
ascending  inflammation  ending  in  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis. 
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As  a  result  of  the  constant  trickling  of  urine,  these  pitients 
ai'B  always  wet  and  in  discomfort,  and  fre:juently  affected  with  ery- 
thema, excoriations,  erysipelas,  or  m^re  deeply-seated  intiammition 
of  the  skin  and  tissues  around. 

As  a  rule,  sexual  appetite  is  wanting,  but  in  the  female  a  few 
cases  of  conception  liave  been  recorded,  with  <jff-^pring  naturally 
delivered. 

Malformations  of  other  organs  and  ]iarts  are  frequently  found  with 
ectopion,  especially  those  connected  with  the  anus.  Double  inguinal 
hernia  is  xery  common.  Ectopion  is  not  incompatible  with  a  long  life. 

Tu'eaiSiiieait. — Many  appliances  have  been  invented  to  collect  the 
urine  and  to  prevent  the  irritation  of  the  sensitive  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder.  They  are  not  very  successful  in  their  object.  The 
best  are  those  designed  by  Earle,  of  London  ;  J  urine,  of  Geneva  : 
and  Bonn,  of  Amsterdam.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  sort  of 
cup.  applied  over  the  exstrophy,  communicating  by  a  tul)e  with  ;i 
I'eservoir  fastened  to  the  thigli,  and  may  l)e  provided  with  a  valve 
at  the  top  and  a  tube  and  tap  below. 

Many  and  ingenious  operations  have  been  devised  to  remedy 
tliis  deformity.  The  results  of  these  operations  are  only  palliative, 
and  only  partially  successfid  even  to  that  extent.  The  reason  of 
this  is  the  absence  of  the  vesical  sphincter,  whicli  renders  the  patients 
unable  to  retain  their  urine  after  even  the  most  successful  operation. 
The  dangers  that  attend  the  operations  are  purulent  infection  of 
the  urinary  mucous  tract,  hiemarrhage,  erysipelas,  and  sloughing  of 
the  flaps.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mention  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  tried. 

(1)  The  method  most  in  vogue  is  wliat  is  known  as  the  auto- 
plastic method,  i.e.  closure  of  the  extroversion  hy  means  of  cutaneous 
flaps,  the  epithelial  surface  of  each  flap  lying  next  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  By  this  operation  the  escape  of  urine  is 
limited  to  a  single  spot,  where  it  can  be  controlled  by  a  well-fitting 
urinal.  Moreover,  by  this  metliod  the  sensitive  mucous  membi-ane 
of  the  bladder  is  protected  from  tlie  constant  friction  of  the  clothes. 
Some  patients  when  they  have  reached  puberty  have  suftered  much 
irritation  and  distress  from  the  gr-owtli  of  liair  on  the  bladder  side 
of  the  inverted  flaps. 

(2)  Establishing  a  fistulous  comuiunication  between  the  ureters 
and  the  rectum. 

(3)  Making  a  hstula  between  the  bladder  and  the  i,-ectum.  Tiie 
mortality  of  these  last  two  methods  is  40  per  cent.  It  has  Ijeen 
found  tliat  the  i"ectal  mucous  membrane,  after  a  time,  becomes 
fairly  tolerant,  and  patients  have  l^een  able  to  retain  urine  within 
the  sphincter  ani  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  This  metliod  may  l)e 
combined  with 

(4)  Closing  of  the  bladder  bv  suturing  its  margins  and  approxi- 
mating the  sympliysis  pubis,  whicli  is  represented  in  tliese  cases  ))y 
a  band  of  fibrous  tissue.  Dubuis,  Dupuytren,  and,  more  recently, 
Trendelenburg  and  Passavant  liave  sought  to  obtain  a  radical  cure 
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by  bringing  together  the  pubic  bones  and  suturing  the  two  sides  of 
the  extravasated  bladder.  For  this  purpose  the  division  of  the 
ligamentous  union  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses  has  been  per- 
formed in  children  before  the  fifth  year  of  life  with  some  measure 
of  success. 

(5)  The  I'emoval  by  dissection,  or  the  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  except  round  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 

INOEGANIC  OR  FUNCTIONAL  INCONTINENCE  OF  UEINE. 

Incontinence  of  urine  due  to  organic  causes,  such  as  retention 
from  urethral  obstruction,  atony  of  the  bladder,  or  injuries  to  the 
lumbar  cord,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  Functional  incontinence  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  childhood,  with  the  exception  of  one 
class  of  cases,  namely  epileptics,  in  whom  it  may  persist  during  life. 
The  incontinence  of  epilepsy  will  uot^  however,  be  considered 
here. 

l§yiiil»toiiis. — Incontinence  in  childhood  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  limited  to  the  night  when  the  child  is  in  bed  and  asleep,  and 
is  known  as  "  noctumal  incontinence."  The  child  habitually  empties 
his  bladder  into  the  bed  during  sleep,  and  usually  about  the  same 
time  every  night.  During  the  day  the  urinary  functions  are 
performed  normally. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  besides  nocturnal  incontinence  there  is 
much  frequenc}^  of  micturition  in  the  daytime,  and  if  immediate 
relief  to  the  bladder  is  not  given  the  child  wets  his  clothes.  This 
form  is  due  to  initation  of  the  spinal  cord,  intestines,  or  genito- 
urinary apparatus.  Phimosis,  contracted  meatus,  oxyluria,  and 
lithsemia,  and  intestinal  worms  play  an  important  7'6le. 

In  yet  another  class  there  is  habitual  incontinence  during  both 
day  and  night.  The  bladder  empties  itself  at  intervals,  without  any 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This  form  of  incontinence 
is  due  to  defective  contractile  power  of  the  urethral  sphincter,  or  to 
urethral  insensibility.  Such  feebleness  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter 
may  be  congenital  and  due  to  malformation  or  excessively  small 
size  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  or  to  rudimentary  or  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  external  genital  organs,  such  as  hypospadias.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  due  to  hysteria. 

Pi'Og;uosis. — All  forms,  except  the  epileptic,  have  a  tendency 
to  disappear  at  puberty.  It  is  quite  exceptional,  if  not  altogether 
unknown,  to  meet  with  them  after  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Spontaneous  cure  sometimes  unexpectedly  follows  an  attack  of 
fever  or  some  other  illness.  In  some  cases,  after  the  incontinence 
ceases,  the  individuals  are  obliged  to  pass  water  once  or  twice  during 
the  night,  and  this  necessity  may  continue  even  throughout  life. 
Many  of  these  patients,  however,  get  cured  of  their  incontinence, 
only  to  enter  upon  some  other  nervous  affection,  such  as  spasm  of 
the  bladder,  ii-ritable  bladder,  or  to  become  confii-med  hypochon- 
driacs 
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If  proper  treatment  is  not  adopted,  any  form  of  tlie  affection  may 
Ijecome  very  troublesome. 

Treatment. — In  wimple  nocturnal  incontinence,  with  no 
symptoms  during  the  day,  moral  treatment  is  the  most  useful. 
The  little  patient  must  not  be  scolded,  or  punished,  or  reproached, 
or  made  a  laughing-stock  of.  He  should  l)e  encouraged,  reassured, 
and  even  told  not  to  mind  the  accident.  Much  is  gained  if  a  few 
nights  pass  without  an  accident,  and  this  is  sometimes  obtained  by 
waking  the  child  just  before  the  hour  at  which  the  nurse  has  ascer- 
tained micturition  takes  place.  Means  are  sometimes  recommended 
to  lighten  sleep  and  inci-ease  the  irritability  of  tlie  neck  of  the 
bladder.  A  hard  bed,  a  little  tea  or  coffee  taken  late  before 
giving  to  bed,  aie  calcidated  to  obtain  the  one  aim,  and  the  passage 
of  catheters  or  sounds  will  sometimes  accomplish  the  other. 

For  incontinence  due  to  irritable  bladdei',  the  ti'eatment  consists 
of  the  removal  of  the  cause ;  thus  circumcision,  division  of  the 
meatus,  ^ermifuge  remedies,  improvement  in  dietary  to  correct 
oxyluria  or  lithiasis,  are  the  means  that  should  be  employed. 

Incontinence  from  defecti\e  contractile  power  of  the  vesical 
sphincter  will  often  be  rapidly  cured  by  electrolysis  applied  to  the 
liypogastrium,  or  even  within  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

IN.TURIES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder. — Wounds  of  the  bladder  may  be 
jjunctured,  incised,  or  contused,  gunshot  injuries  being  included  in 
the  latter  class.  The  bladder  is  most  easily  wounded  from  without 
w  hen  it  is  distended,  for  when  contracted  it  sinks  into  the  pelvis 
and  is  jjrotected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  sym})hysis  and  rami 
of  the  pubes.  Wounds  of  the  bladder  may  be  inflicted  from  with- 
out by  stabs,  bullets,  in  operations  for  adiierent  ovarian  cysts,  etc., 
or  from  within  by  surgical  instruments  or  foreign  bodies.  They 
may  be  penetrating  or  non-penetrating. 

JVoii-peiictratiii^  wounds  may  concern  either  the  outer  or 
inner  surface.  They  most  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  surgical 
tiperations,  as  when  adhesions  of  the  bladder  have  to  be  separated 
in  the  course  of  operations  on  tlie  abdomen  and  pelvis. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  are 
made  necessarily  during  the  removal  of  vesical  growths  ;  accidentally, 
by  the  clumsy  use  of  the  lithotrite,  by  the  frequent  impact  of  a 
catheter  on  the  same  spot  of  mucous  membrane,  by  foreign  bodies, 
and  by  the  rough  sharp  edges  of  calculi. 

Poiicti'atiii^'  \voiiii<l<s  are  either  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal, 
or  both — i.e.  when  the  wound  involves  the  bladder  wall  at  the  line 
of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum.  In  these  cases  the  urine  escapes 
and  the  bladder  contracts  immediately  it  is  wounded,  unless,  as  in 
the  corresponding  condition  of  the  intestine,  the  wound  is  very 
small,  and  is  pluggefl  by  the  ljulging  mucous  membrane,  and  then 
tiiere  will  be  little,  if  anv,  extravasation. 
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Tlie  same  causes  that  produce  a  non -penetrating  wound  may  hj 
the  exercise  of  a  little  more  force  produce  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  bladder. 

ISyinptoms.  —  With  penetrating  wounds,  besides  the  usual 
symptoms  of  shock,  with  or  without  hasmorrhage,  there  are 
others  which  are  special  to  the  organ  involved.  Thus  urine  may 
escape  at  the  wound,  blood  may  be  mixed  with  the  urine,  or 
there  may  be  great  desire  and  straining  to  pass  water  without 
the  discharge  of  any  through  the  urethra,  or  of  only  a  little, 
largely  mixed  with  blood.  Or  there  may  be  a  history  pointing 
evidently  to  the  discharge  of  the  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  patient  had  gone  several  hours  before  the 
injmy  without  micturating,  and  the  bladder  is  found  empty  imme- 
diately or  soon  afterwards.  If  urine  escapes  by  the  woimd,  it  may 
do  80  continuously  or  in  an  intermittent  manner.  If  the  wound  in 
the  bladder  wall  is  valvular,  urine  may  only  escape  through  it  when 
the  patient  micturates ;  if  it  be  small  and  plugged  by  bulging 
mucous  membrane,  it  will  only  escape  when  the  bladder  is  distended 
and  the  mucous  membrane  is  again  on  the  stretch.  These  are 
important  facts  to  remember  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

The  later  or  secondary  symptoms  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
wound  opens  into  the  peritoneum  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  the 
prognosis  and  symptoms  will  be  less  grave  and  of  an  altogether 
different  type  from  those  which  occur  when  tlie  peritoneum  is 
implicated. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  not  the  mere  presence  in  the 
peritoneum  or  tissues  of  normal  urine  that  is  the  source  of  danger, 
but  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  mixture  of  seci'etions  from 
the  wound,  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  extravasated  blood,  which  gives 
rise  to  fever,  rigors,  septic  infection,  and  it  may  be  even  to  death. 

Diag^iiosis. — This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  escape  of  lu'ine 
at  the  wound,  and  by  the  blood-stained  urine  passed  per  urethram,  or 
drawn  off  through  a  catheter  ;  by  the  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  and, 
if  the  wound  be  intra-peiitoneal,  by  the  catheter  passing  through  an 
empty  bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  thence  withdrawing 
urine  with  the  jerky  flow  caused  by  respiratory  movements. 

There  is  much  greater  difficulty  in  diagnosing  between  intra- 
and  extra-peritoneal  wounds,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  the  diagnosis 
cannot  be  made  without  an  exploratory  laparotomy.  The  situation 
and  direction  of  the  wound  will  aid  to  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  careful 
exploration  with  a  silver  catheter  or  sound  will  show  whether  the 
instrument  passes  into  the  peritoneum  or  into  the  recto-vesical 
space. 

In  some  cases  a  fluctuating  swelling  felt  per  rectum  has  revealed 
the  escape  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  its  accumulation  in 
Douglas's  pouch.  In  others,  the  history  of  a  distended  bladder 
suddenly  relieved  and  all  evidence  of  it  vanished,  is  in  itself  proof 
enough  of  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.    Again,  one  or  other  or  both  loins  may  be 
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dull  in  certain  po.sitions,  and  resonant  wlien  tiie  patient  lies  with 
the  same  side  upwards. 

Failing  other  means,  laparotomy  witli  the  view  to  actual  in- 
spection of  the  bladder  is  not  only  justitiable  but  right,  and  is  the 
necessary  step  towards  suturing  the  bladder  if  the  wound  should 
prove  to  be  intra-peritoneal. 

Prognosis. — Surgical  wounds  of  the  bladder,  if  recognised  at 
the  time  (jf  injury  and  appropriately  treated  by  immediate  suture, 
heal  well,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  prejudice  the  result  of  the 
operation  in  the  course  of  which  they  have  been  inflicted. 

Non-surgical  intra-peritoneal  wounds  show  a  very  high  mortality 
which,  however,  has  been  much  lessened  by  the  employment  of 
immediate  sutures  to  the  rent  in  the  bladder  wall.  Exti-a-peritoneal 
wounds  also  show  a  high  mortality.  The  greatest  source  of  danger 
in  both  forms  is  extravasation  of  purulent  urine,  or  urine  that 
becomes  purulent,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  cellular  tissue  about 
the  bladder.  Other  conditions  that  render  the  prognosis  more 
unfavourable  are  hEemorrhage,  acute  peritonitis,  acute  cystitis,  and 
damage  to  other  viscera,  blood-vessels,  or  pelvic  bones,  inflicted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  wound  of  the  bladder. 

Ti'i'atiiieDit. —  In  all  cases  of  intra  peritoneal  wounds,  when  tiie 
patient  is  seen  before  peritonitis  has  set  in,  laparotomy  should,  if  the 
circumstances  permit,  be  performed,  the  toilette  of  the  peritoneum 
properly  attended  to,  and  the  wound  in  the  bladder  closed  by 
sutures.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sutures  should  be  applied 
close  enough  and  carried  suthciently  far  beyond  each  extremity  of 
the  wound  to  prevent  any  escape  of  urine.  The  mucous  membrane 
should  not  Ije  included.  The  sutures  should  be  applied  by  Lembert's 
method.  The  bladdei-  should  be  drained  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  by  catheter.  Even  when  peritonitis  has  commenced,  this 
should  Ije  the  procedure  of  choice.  But  in  country  practice  with 
only  one,  or  perhaps  no  reliable  assistant,  this  treatment  cannot 
be  wisely  attempted,  unless  there  are  symptoms  of  internal  haemo- 
rrhage, when  at  all  costs  the  abdomen  must  be  opened  and  bleeding 
arrested.  When  this  complication  has  not  ensued,  it  will  be  Ijest 
to  trust  to  a  catheter  as  a  continuous  drain,  or  to  drain  the  Ijladder 
through  a  median  or  lateral  perinatal  incision. 

In  extra-peritoneal  wounds,  if  inflicted  upon  the  front  wall 
during  the  state  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  bi'ought  together  by  sutures,  and  the  bladder  drained  by 
a  catheter.  In  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  posterior  wall  and  l)ase  of 
the  bladder,  free  drainage  should  ]je  provided  by  means  of  a  large 
catheter  retained  in  the  bladder  ;  or  if  this  is  inetHcient,  by  enlarging, 
if  necessary,  the  wound,  or  by  establishing  a  di  ain  not  only  for  the 
bladder  but  for  tiie  extra-vesical  tissues  as  well,  through  a  median 
or  lateral  perinteal  incision. 

Hemorrhage  in  these  cases  must  be  managed  on  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  all  cases.  In  every  event,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  should  be  used  to  kee[)  the  wound  aseptic ;  and  this  is  best 
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done  after  the  insertion  of  a  dvnin  tuhe,  by  packing  the  wound  with 
iodoform  or  carbolised  gauze,  and  having  an  ample  quantity  of 
absorbent  iodoform  cotton-wool,  frequently  changed,  in  contact  with 
the  perinfeum  and  buttocks. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder. — Rupture  of  tiie  bladder  is  very 
rare,  very  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  to  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis 
or  some  other  lesion,  and  is  veiy  fatal.  Indeed,  to  be  treated 
properly  and  with  any  hope  of  success,  it  must  l)e  seen  early  and 
diagnosed  promptly. 

The  rupture  may  be  intra-peritoneal,  i.e.  involve  the  serous 
covering  of  the  bladder,  or  extra-peritoneal,  in  which  case  the 
rupture  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum. 
An  extra-peritoneal  rupture  may  secondarily  involve  the  peritoneum, 
and  become  intra-peritoneal. 

j£tiology. —  Ruptures  of  the  bladder  are  of  three  kinds: 
traumatic,  pathological  and  idioiiathic. 

The  traumatic  are  caused  either  by  violence  from  without  or  by 
violent  muscular  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  himself.  The 
jjatliological  result  from  ulceration,  sloughing,  thinning,  and  saccula- 
tion of  the  parietes.  The  idiopathic  occur  from  the  spontaneous 
yielding  of  the  distended  bladder,  independently  of  any  form  of 
violence,  or  of  previous  ulceration  or  sloughing,  or  of  tunicary  hernite. 

Traumatic  rupture. — There  are  certain  predisposing  circum- 
stances that  favour  rupture  of  the  bladder  when  violence  is  applied 
to  it.  Distension  at  the  time  of  traumatism,  though  not  necessary, 
strongly  predisposes  to  rupture  by  Ijringing  the  bladder  into  contact 
with  the  abdominal  walls,  and  by  stretching  and  thinning  the  viscus. 
Intoxication,  by  deadening  the  sensation  of  distension  and  rendering 
the  abdominal  muscles  more  flaccid  and  less  excitable  under  reflex 
irritation,  is  a  jiowerful  predisposing  cause.  Old  adhesions  ab- 
normally fixing  the  Ijladder  to  surrounding  pai'ts  facilitate  rupture 
in  certain  cases. 

The  traiimatism  that  ruptures  the  l>ladder  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  bladder  by  crushes  of  the  abdomen  by  cart-wheels, 
etc.,  or  by  fracture  of  the  jielvis,  or  by  violent  muscular  contractions, 
such  as  when  lifting  heavy  weights  when  the  bladder  is  distended, 
or  during  the  pains  of  labour,  or  straining  at  stool  with  distended 
bladder  and  stricture.  Or  traumatism  may  be  applied  indirectly  to 
the  bladder,  as  in  cases  of  rupture  from  falls  on  the  feet,  tuberosities 
of  the  ischia  or  back. 

Traumatic  ruptures  form  tlie  bulk  of  all  cases. 

Patliolog-ical  rupture.  —  This  is  caused  by  the  bladder, 
weakened  at  certain  spots  by  ulceration  or  tunicary  herniie,  giving 
way  under  distension  (Fig.  903),  or  by  the  l)ladder  sloughing  as  tlie 
)'esidt  of  pressure  or  inflammation.  The  most  cominon  causes  ai'e 
the  pressure  of  a  reti'overted  gravid  uterus,  or  of  an  extra-uterine 
gestation.  A  case  of  pathological  rupture  dne  to  the  yielding  of  a 
simple  ulcer  three  inches  in  diametei'  has  recently  been  recorded  by 
Dr.  Johnson  of  Bolton. 
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l<lio|»:ttliic  i-U|>tiii-e — Under  this  heading  comes  a  very  small 
class  of  cases  in  which  rupture  has  occuri-ed  from  simple  over- 
distension vvithout  any  disease  being  present  or  any  violence  being 
used.  As  every  case  is  preventible  by  catheterism,  or  aspiration  of 
the  bladder,  they  are  generally  a  cause  of  reproach  to  the  medical 
attendant.  The  possibility  of  rupture  in  this  way  ought  always  to 
be  remembered. 

Patliollog:icnl  aiBSitoiiiy. — The  character  of  the  rent  will  vary 
with  the  cause  of  tlie  ru}>ture.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  is 
the  common  site  for  rupture,  and  the  rent  is  usually  either  vertical 
or  oblique.  Extra-peri- 
toneal ruptures  occur 
rather  more  commonly 
than  intra-peritoneal  rup- 
tures, and  in  fractui-es  of 
the  pelvis  the  rupture  is 
extra-j^eritoneal  in  7G  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  only  one 
rent  in  the  bladder,  but 
in  a  few  cases  two  have 
l)een  found.  Extra-peri- 
toneal rujatures  may  sub- 
sequently become  intra- 
peritoneal by  yielding  of 
the  peritoneum,  either 
where  it  lines  the  bladder 
wall  or  at  a  consiflerable 
distance  from  the  bladder. 
Haemorrhage  may  be  very 
severe,  as  much  as  be- 
tween    three     and     four      Fig.  903.— Diverticulum  of  tlie  Urinary  IMa.ldcr.  (After 

pints     of    blood    being  Orth.) 
effused  in  one  recorded 

case.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  effusion  of  a  small  quantity 
of  Jiealthy  urine  is  harmless  to  the  peritoneum,  especially  if  it  can 
find  an  exit,  and  moreover,  urine  may  be  rapidly  absorbed.  Thus 
if  death  occurs  within  three  days,  a  large  quantity  may  be  present 
without  there  being  any  signs  of  peritonitis.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effusion  is  persistent  and  septic  elements  are  introduced,  and  the 
urine  decomposes,  an  acute  peritonitis  is  raj^idly  set  up. 

Symptom's. — If  the  iiuliA  idual,  before  the  rupture  took  place, 
had  been  suffering  the  discomfort  or  pain  of  retention,  he  will,  as 
soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  pain  and  collapse  occasioned  by  the 
rupture  have  passed  off,  experience  a  feeling  of  relief.  Tliis  will  be 
of  but  brief  duration,  for  soon  he  will  Ije  distressed  by  liypogastric, 
umbilical,  or  general  abdominal  pain  ;  and  by  frequent  and  urgent 
desire  to  pass  water.  On  attempting  to  micturate,  nothing,  or  only 
a  few  drops  of  blood,  or  a  little  urine  mixed  with  blood,  will  come 
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away.  On  passing  a  catheter  there  is  the  same  result ;  a  variable 
quantity  of  urine  mixed  with  blood,  or  a  little  blood,  or  nothing  at 
all  may  How  through  it,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  blood- 
clots  may  block  the  catheter  and  prevent  urine  fi'om  flowing,  though 
it  be  pi'esent. 

If  there  is  urethral  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  or  fractured 
pelvis,  there  may  be  ditSculty  in  introducing  the  catheter ;  not  other- 
wise. As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  instrument  has  entered  the  bladder 
it  may  be  found  difficult  to  move  or  rotate  it ;  and  then,  on  with- 
drawing it  a  little  or  moving  the  hand  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
up  or  down  slightly,  the  catheter  suddenly  passes  on  without 
resistance,  and  water  begins  to  flow  drop  by  drop,  or  in  a  limpid 
stream,  quickened  by  inspiratory  movements,  or  flowing  and  stopping 
with  the  respiratory  movements. 

This  means  that  the  catheter  has  found  its  way  through  the  rent 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  With  a  long  catheter,  it  is  possible  that 
the  point  of  it  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes  of  a  thin 
pei'son. 

In  cases  of  extra-peritoneal  rupture  the  end  of  the  instrument 
has  been  felt  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  rectum  and  bladder 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum. 

In  both  intra-  and  extra-peritoneal  ruptures  there  will  be 
tumours  more  or  less  defined,  due  to  the  extravasation  of  urine  and 
blood.  Such  swellings  may  be  only  detected  by  examination  per 
rectum,  either  in  the  recto-vesical  cul-de-sac  or  in  the  cellular  tissue 
between  bladder  and  rectum,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuation  may 
be  discovered  in  front  of  the  bladder  extending  above  the  sym- 
physis, if  there  be  an  anterior  extra-peritoneal  rupture  ;  or  shifting 
dulness  may  discover  the  presence  of  urine  and  blood  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  in  intra-peritoneal  rupture. 

In  both  intra-  and  extra-peritoneal  ruptures  with  the  symptoms 
above  described,  which  are  more  or  less  special  to  the  organ  injured, 
there  will  probably  at  first  be  the  general  sym[>toms  of  shock  and 
collapse,  with  or  without  haemorrhage.  In  the  intra-peritoneal 
ruptures,  sooner  or  later,  but  generally  not  before  the  third  day, 
all  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  will  supervene. 

In  extra-peritoneal  ruptures  the  symptoms  of  suppurative 
cellulitis  set  in  after  several  days  with  pains  about  the  perinseum 
and  rectum  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  hypogastrium,  groins, 
and  thighs ;  and  septic  infection  will  show  itself  by  rigoi's,  elevation 
of  temperatui'e,  vomiting,  and  extreme  depression.  Death  may 
occur  at  any  time  between  the  fifth  day  or  sixth  week. 

Diagnosis. —  Due  attention  to  the  history  and  symptoms  as 
enumerated  above  will  enable  the  surgeon  speedily  to  arri^•e  at  a 
correct  diagnosis,  and  examination  by  catheter  will  confirm  any 
doubt.  (For  the  diagnosis  between  intra-  and  extra-peritoneal 
ruptures  see  paragraph  on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  bladder, 
page  924.) 

Prognosis. — This  is  most  serious.    Fractures  of  the  pelvis,  or 
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flislocations,  add  enormously  to  the  dangers,  and  these  eases,  com- 
plicated as  they  so  frequently  are  by  other  severe  injuries,  arc 
generally  quickly  fatal.  Speedy  and  correct  diagiKjsis,  and  corre- 
spondingly prompt  treatment,  are  the  two  necessary  conditions 
for  saving  life  where  injuries  to  other  parts  are  not  of  tliemselves 
necessarily  fatal. 

'I'i'«'s«tiii4'iit. — The  first  thing  in  many  cases  will  be  to  atteiid 
to  the  condition  of  extreme  shock  ))y  the  application  of  warmth, 
gentle  stimulation,  etc.,  requisite  in  all  such  cases.  Next  must  ])e 
the  prompt  local  treatment  for  limiting  further  escape  of  urine,  by 
providing  a  ready  exit  l)y  catheter  or  perinatal  incision,  and  by  closing 
the  wound  in  the  bladder  by  sutures,  wlien  tlie  rupture  is  intra- 
peritoneal. This  subject  has  already  been  fully  treated  of  in  the 
section  on  ]>enetrating  wounds  of  tlie  bLidder  (}>age  9l!5),  and  no 
further  description  is  needed  here. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   THE  BLADDER. 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or  cystitis.    A«-iitf'  cystitis. 

Cci'imes.  As  in  intlammation  (.)f  other  oi-gans  and  tissm's,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  bladder  Ijy  pyogenic  organisms  is  the  detei'mining  cause 
of  acute  cystitis.  Such  organisms  may  l.)e  introduced  into  the  bladder 
by  catheterisation,  either  owing  to  the  catheter  itself  being  dirty,  or, 
in  cases  where  a  catheter  is  retained,  by  an  open  channel  for  infection 
being  left  between  the  bladder  and  external  air  through  the  lumen 
or  by  the  side  of  the  catlieter  ;  or  again,  by  the  catheter  carrying 
with  it,  on  its  introduction  into  the  bladder,  infective  organisms 
from  the  prepuce,  or  glans  penis,  or  urethra.  The  specific  xdrus  of 
gonorrha?a  or  tirethritis  may  find  its  way  dii-ectly  into  the  V)ladder 
from  the  urethra,  or  pyogenic  Ijacteria  may  be  introduced  from 
without,  through  the  medium  of  wounds  of  the  bladder,  surgical 
or  otherwise.  Possibly  also  the  virus  of  certain  of  the  continued 
fevers  and  general  infective  diseases  may  l)e  capable  of  setting  up 
an  acute  cystitis. 

Besides  these  determining  causes,  there  is  also  present  in  many 
cases  a  local  or  general  predisposing  cause,  which  renders  tiie 
bladder  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of  pyogenic 
oi'ganisms.  Everything  tliat  is  provocative  (if  congestion  of  the 
bladder  predi.sposes  to  cystitis.  Thus  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
urine  in  stricture  and  enlarged  prostate  leads  to  stagnation  of  ui'ine 
in  the  bladder,  and  so  induces  congestion.  So,  too,  the  bladder  may 
be  irritated  by  tlie  presence  of  a  catheter,  foreign  body,  tumour,  or 
calculus.  Interference  with  its  nervous  supply,  as  in  fracture  and 
certain  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  state  of  the  urine,  such  as 
extreme  acidity  in  gouty  subjects,  or  the  ])resence  in  it  of  certain 
drugs,  such  as  cantharides  or  turpentine,  may  one  and  all  jirovoke 
congestion  of  the  l;)ladder,  which  is  readily  converted  into  an  acute 
cystitis  by  the  introduction  of  the  pyogenic  microbe. 

PiAfJioloijical  anatomy. — Not  nnich  is  kn<jwn,  as  the  aff(?ction  is 
e  e 
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happily  not  often  fatal.  The  trigone  is  the  chief  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  alone  affected. 
The  first  change  is  injection  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  becomes  of  a  bright  crimson  colour  in  contra-distinction  to  its 
normal  rose  tint.  Occasionally  the  mucous  membrane  breaks  down 
in  places,  leaving  small  ulcers.  The  muscular  coat  may  subsequently 
become  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden  in  some  cases  ;  more  insidious 
in  others.  There  is  severe  pain  on  micturition  radiating  along  the 
urethra,  and  frequent  desire  to  micturate.  The  pain  may  be 
agonising,  and  is  worse  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  micturition,  but 
ceases  after  micturition  is  completed.  The  frequency  varies,  but 
micturition  follows  uncontrollably  on  the  impulse,  and  there  is  much 
tenesmus.  The  urine  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  contains  pus,  which 
is  equally  diffused  through  the  urine.  In  the  very  acute  cases  blood 
is  present  as  well  as  pus,  and  the  urine  then  has,  as  Mr.  Reginald 
Harrison  describes  it,  the  appeai-ance  of  thin  prune-juice.  Small 
clots  of  blood  are  often  mixed  with  the  sediment.  Fever  is  absent 
in  uncom]jlicated  cases.  When  fever  is  present  it  is  certain  that 
inflammation  has  extended  to  the  prostate,  perivesical  tissue,  or 
upwards  to  the  ureters  and  kidney.  The  bladder  is  tender  to  the 
touch  as  experienced  by  examination  per  rectum  or  per  vaginam. 

Diagnosis.- — -The  affection,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  diagnosed  by  three 
classical  symptoms — frequency  of  micturition,  painful  micturition, 
and  pyuria.  The  presence  of  all  three  of  them  is  necessary.  Either 
taken  alone  goes  no  way  towards  establishing  a  right  diagnosis.  Thus 
pain  and  frequency  of  micturition  will  occur  in  congestion  of  the 
bladder -from  any  cause  above-mentioned  ;  but  if  the  pyuria,  the  sure 
sign  of  the  presence  of  pyogenic  microbes,  is  not  present,  the  case 
cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  acute  cj'stitis. 

In  pyelitis  and  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis  there  is  pyuria  and 
sometimes  frequency  and  slight  pain  on  micturition  ;  but  the  fever 
and  constitutional  symptoms  are  much  more  severe ;  the  pain  on 
micturition  is  not  agonisinaj,  whilst  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is 
acid,  and  not  alkaline  as  it  is  in  cystitis.  As  above  stated,  a 
]>rimary  acute  cystitis  may  extend  up  the  ureters  and  infect  the 
kidney,  and  tlien  the  symptoms  of  the  bladder  and  kidney  affection 
will  be  merged. 

Prognosis. — Cystitis  from  urethritis  is  readily  cured,  often  in  a 
week,  by  the  proper  treatment ;  if  neglected,  it  will  pass  into  (;hronic 
cystitis.  When  caused  by  calculus,  stricture,  new  growths,  or  foreign 
bodies,  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  often  followed  by  a  very  rapid, 
almost  magical  cure.  Cystitis  is  often  very  difficult  to  relieve  when 
due  to  enlarged  prostate. 

The  prognosis  becomes  serious  when  the  affection  arises  in  old 
men  whose  vitality  is  decreased  or  prematurely  lowered  by  the 
presence  of  a  hypertrophied  jjrostato,  or  when  renal  complications 
ensue,  or  if  the  case  is  neglected.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  affection  and 
the  length  of  time  it  has  existed  are  powerful  factors  in  the  prognosis. 
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Ti-eatment. — The  cause  of  the  disease  must  be  removed  us  soon 
as  possible.  In  many  cases  03  stitis  is  the  indication  for  an  imme- 
diate ojjeration,  as  for  instance  when  it  is  excited  by  tlie  ])resence  in 
the  bladder  of  a  foreign  body,  calculus,  growth,  or  l^y  urethral 
stricture. 

Preventive  measures  ought  always  to  be  taken  against  exciting- 
cystitis  by  catheterism,  or  by  forced  injections,  in  cases  of  gonorrhcea, 
or  deep  urethral  discharges. 

For  the  rest,  the  treatment  consists  in  palliating  pain  Ity  hot 
liaths,  hot  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium  and  perinajuni  ; 
l)y  morphia  suppositories  of  half  to  one  grain  in  very  acute  cases,  or 
by  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia;  all  articles  of  diet  likely  to 
make  the  urine  irritating,  such  as  liighly-spiced  food,  coffee,  alcohol 
in  all  its  forms,  etc.,  must  be  avoided.  Irrigation  of  the  bladder,  so 
good  in  chi'onic  cystitis,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  shunned  in  the  acute ; 
although  benefit  follows  in  some  cases  from  the  injection  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  j  to  increasing  to 
gr.  j  to  5],  as  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

In  long-continued  cases,  cystotomy  may  be  required  to  i-elieve 
the  tenesmus  and  give  rest  to  the  bladder  by  drainage. 

f'lii'Oiiic  cystitis. — The  determining  and  predisposing  causes 
of  chronic  cystitis  are  the  same  as  those  enumerated  under  acute 
cystitis.  Any  form  of  acute  cystitis  may  terminate  in  tlie  chronic 
form,  or  the  inflammation  may  be  from  the  very  tirst  of  a  chronic 
or  indolent  kind  ;  and  this  is  especially  often  the  case  in  old  men,  in 
whom  cystitis  is  set  up  by  the  obstruction  of  an  enlarged  prostate. 

Patliologiccd  anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
of  a  slate  colour,  ecchymosed  in  places,  and  marbled,  purple,  black, 
or  green,  and  covered  with  an  adherent  layer  of  muco-pus.  Some- 
times there  are  large  or  small  ulcers  on  the  surface.  The  changes  in 
the  mucous  membiane  affect  the  bladder  throughout,  but  are  most 
marked  al)Out  the  trigone,  and  are  least  so  about  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  The  mucous  membi-ane  is  softened,  thickened,  and  swollen, 
and  sometimes  small  abscesses  are  present  Ijoth  in  the  membrane  and 
beneath  it.  Such  abscesses  are  rarely  larger  than  a  pea,  and  tend 
to  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  In  a  few  cases  a  desquamative 
process  occurs  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  portions  are  shed  per 
urethram,  and  in  very  rare  cases  a  complete  mucous  cast  of  the 
interior  of  the  bladder  has  been  passed.  This  variety  has  received 
the  name  of  croupous  cystitis.  There  is,  rarely,  actual  sloughing  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  term  gangrenous  cystitis  is  applied 
to  such  a  case. 

St/mptonis. — Chronic  cystitis  may  come  on  slowly  and  insidiously, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  old  prostatic  cases  in  which  the  catheter  is 
(hxily  or  frequently  used  ;  or  it  may  succeed  to  acute  cystitis.  Con- 
versely, intercurrent  attacks  of  acute  cystitis  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  prolonged  chronic  inflammation.  The  .symptoms  are  the  same  as 
those  of  acute  cystitis,  but  in  a  very  much  milder  degree.  The  three 
cardinal  symptoms — frequency  of  micturition,  painful  micturition, 
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and  pyuria — are  present  together.  The  degree  of  pyuria  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  It  is  always  most  abundant  at  the  commencement 
and  finish  of  micturition,  indicating  its  chief  source  to  be  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
It  differs,  too,  much  in  appearance  in  different  cases,  being  sometimes 
yellowish  or  greenish,  in  others  having  a  tenacious,  glairy,  stringy 
character,  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  like  a  gelatinous 
coating  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which,  on  pouring  off  the  urine, 
cleaves  for  some  seconds  to  the  vessel,  and  then  falls  from  it  like  a 
solid  or  semi-solid  mass.  It  is  the  abundance  of  this  last-named 
secretion  with  but  slightly  increased  frequency  of  micturition, 
and  little  or  no  pain,  which  caused  the  name  "  catarrh  of  the 
bladder "  to  be  given  to  such  cases  of  chronic  cystitis.  In  stric- 
ture cases  retention  of  urine  is  often  caused  by  the  blocking  of 
the  narrowed  portion  of  the  urethra  with  this  tenacious,  gluey 
secretion.  Even  if  it  does  not  cause  retention,  it  gives  rise  to  great 
pain  and  difficulty  from  the  efforts  reqidred  to  make  it  pass  through 
the  urethra. 

The  urine  of  chronic  cystitis  is  alkaline,  and  has  a  strong 
offensive  odour  even  when  it  is  not  actually  ammoniacal.  When 
tlie  mucous  membi'ane  is  sloughing,  tlie  urine  has  an  odour  char- 
acteristically otiensive. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  are  very  slight,  and 
the  general  good  health  is  maintained  by  many  patients  for  a  long 
time,  even  when  the  quantity  of  muco-pus  is  very  large.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  patients  become  feeble,  lose  flesh,  look  pale  and 
sallow,  get  a  dry  skin  and  furred  tongue,  and  their  digestion 
becomes  difficult  or  painful.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  chronic 
pyelo-nephritis  is  gradually  induced  ;  in  others,  an  acute  attack  of 
suppuration  throughout  the  higher  urinary  mucous  tract  carries  off 
tlie  patients. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  straightforward.  As  in  acute  cystitis, 
tliere  are  the  three  cardinal  symptoms — frequency  of,  and  pain  on, 
micturition,  and  pyuria.  Tuberculosis  of  thebladderand  pyelo-nephritis 
are  the  two  conditions  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  it.  Between 
chronic  cystitis  and  tuberculosis  the  diagnosis  is  often  obscure  ;  but 
the  absence  of  any  obvious  cause  for  cystitis,  the  insidious  onset,  tlie 
history,  presence  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and  probable  presence  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  urine,  will  all  help  to  clear  up  the  case. 
In  pyelo-nephritis  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  much  more  severe, 
the  urine  is  acid,  and  there  is  often  slight  frequency  and  pain  on 
micturition.  If  the  l^ladder  be  carefully  washed  out,  the  urine 
flowing  from  the  catheter  immediately  afterwards  contains  pus. 

Prognosis. — Clu'onic  cystitis  threatens  life  through  its  liability  to 
lead  on  to  pyelo-nephritis.  If  the  local  cause  can  be  removed,  as  in 
calculus  and  stricture,  the  prospect  is  much  more  favourable  than  in 
chronic  prostatic  disease  or  other  conditions  that  act  permanently. 
Pain  and  increased  frequency  are  much  more  serious  than  the  pyuria, 
because  the  broken  rest  which  they  cause  soon  wears  out  tlie 
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l)atient ;  whereas  with  fi-ee  suppuration,  attended  by  little  or  no 
)iain  or  frequency  of  micturition,  vest  is  unbroken,  and  the  health 
is  maintained  for  a  long  time. 

Treatment. — Tliis  is  prophylactic,  as  well  as  remedial y.  Pro- 
])hylactic  treatment  consists  in  tlie  strictest  asejjsis  as  I'egards  in- 
strumentation of  the  bladder,  and  in  removing  as  soon  as  possible 
any  local  cause  for  cystitis,  such  as  calculus,  foreign  body,  stricture,  etc. 

The  remediary  treatment  is  local  and  constitutional.  The  local 
treatment  consists  in  the  daily  irrigation  of  the  liladder  by  suitable 
antiseptic  solutions.  This  irrigation  must  be  conducted  on  a  careful 
;ind  systematic  plan,  not  only  as  regards  the  details  of  aseptic 
jirecautions,  but  in  other  respects  as  M'ell.  It  is  harmful  to  throw 
in  much  fluid  at  a  time,  or  to  inject  it  witli  much  force.  A 
tender  inflamed  bladder  would  be  irritated,  not  imjiroved,  by  such 
treatment.  Where  possible,  a  soft  flexil)le  catlieter  of  No.  8 
or  9  size  should  always  be  used  ;  the  solution  to  be  injected 
should  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  should  not  be  tob 
strongly  imjiregnated  with  the  antiseptic  substance.  Only  from  two 
to  three  or  four  ounces  at  a  time  should  l^e  injected,  and  then,  after 
Vieing  retained  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  bladder  by  keeping  the  finger- 
tip on  the  end  of  the  catheter,  it  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  Tliis 
process  should  be  repeated  till  the  solution  returns  as  clear,  or  nearl}' 
so,  as  when  it  was  injected. 

Various  solutions  ai'e  employed,  thus  :  acetate  of  lead,  one  or 
two  grains  to  four  ounces  of  water  ;  dilute  nitric  acid,  two  or  three 
minims  to  the  ounce ;  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  three  or  four  minims 
to  the  ounce  ;  acetic  acid,  four  minims  to  the  ounce.  These  are 
especially  useful  where  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  pliosphatic  en- 
crustation of  the  bladder.  By  irrigating  the  Ijladder  micro-organisms 
are  eliminated,  the  products  of  inflammation  are  removed,  and  the 
Ijladder  is  cleansed  from  stringy  mucus  and  decomposing  urine. 

In  some  cases  of  enlarged  pirostate  intra-vesical  irrigations  cause 
mucli  pain.  In  these  cases  the  bladder  may  Ije  medicated  by  disin- 
fecting suppositories  introduced  per  urethram  by  a  S2:)ecial  instru- 
ment, or  what  are  known  as  "vesical  instillations"  may  be  employed. 
These  consist  of  a  few  drops  of  some  strong  medicinal  remedy,  such  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  introduced  through  a  catheter,  the  bladder 
being  empty  at  the  time. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  dieting,  a  simple  and 
non-stimulating  regbnen  being  enforced,  and  in  the  intei-nal  ad- 
ministration of  drugs,  which  may  act  soothingly  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  buchu,  and  alkalies; 
and  lastly,  in  the  relief  of  pain  by  opium  or  morphia,  if  necessary. 

Wliere  pain  and  other  symptoms  continue  severe  and  unarrested, 
after  the  trial  of  the  various  means  above  described,  the  bladder 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  rest  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
by  draining  it  through  the  perina-um  or  above  the  pubes  ;  this 
ti-eatment  has  often  been  attended  with  success,  the  patient  after- 
wards making  a  speedy  and  uncomplicated  recovery. 
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Tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder. — Tuberculous  disease  of 
the  bladder  is  much  more  cominon  in  men  than  in  women,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one.  It  may  occur  primarily  in  the  bladder, 
liut  much  moi'e  commonly  the  bladder  is  affected  secondarily  from 
the  lungs,  etc.,  or  by  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  kidneys, 
testes,  or  ])rostate. 

ulitiolog'y. — The  exciting  cause  is  the  invasion  of  the  bladder 
walls,  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  there  are  a  few  predisposing 
causes,  both  general  and  local.  The  general  are  the  same  as  pre- 
dispose to  tuberculous  disease  in  other  organs,  whilst  the  local  consist 
in  the  damaging  of  the  vesical  tissues  by  chronic  inflammation  due 

to  other  causes  than 
tubercle,  such  as  gonorr- 
h(ea,  etc.  In  such  cases 
the  bladder  is  less  ca- 
llable of  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus. 

ITIorbifl  anatomy. 
— The  bladder  is  gene- 
rally small,  shrunken, 
and  thickened,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  bed  of 
sclerosed  iibro-fatty  tis- 
sues. The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  red,  irregular, 
and  fungous  -  looking, 
especially  about  the  tri- 
gone and  about  the 
orifices  of  the  uretei's 
(Fig.  904) ;  minute  grey 

Fig.  904.— Tuberculous  Disease  nf  the  Bladder  and  left        miliary      tubercles  are 

Ureter.  (After  Ortii.)  occasionally  seen,  more 

or  less  confluent,  but  not 
forming  the  larger  cheesy  masses  so  often  met  with  in  the  kidireys, 
prostate,  testes,  and  vesiculse.  Ulceration  is  present  in  the  more 
advanced  stages.  Such  ulcers  have  the  typical  appeai'ance  of 
tubei'culous  ulcers  elsewhere.  They  may,  though  rarely,  cause  per- 
foration of  the  bladder  walls,  and  fistulous  openings  into  the  rectum, 
vagina,  or  perina?um.  If  the  disease  occurs  primarily  in  the  bladder, 
it  may  spread  upwards  to  the  ui'eters  and  kidneys,  or  downwards 
to  the  prostate  and  urethra.  It  is  very  rare  for  the  bladder  to 
be  the  only  part  of  the  genito  urinary  tract  affected  at  death. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  is  frequency  of  micturition 
after  meals  and  at  night.  Then  the  urine  is  slightly  tinted  more  or 
less,  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  with  blood.  Later  still,  j)ain 
occurs  and  the  urine  is  much  thicker  and  contains  pus.  The 
frequency  of  micturition  comes  on  gradually  and  increases,  so 
that  in  the  later  stages  the  patient  may  have  to  pass  water  every 
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hom-  ov  half-hour.  The  frequency  is  generally  increased  at  night. 
Hpematuria  is  often  an  early  symptom,  ]n\t  is  usually  only  slight  in 
amount,  and  not  constant  in  its  presence.  In  the  early  stages  it  is 
due  to  congestion  of  the  vesical  mucous  memlirane  ;  later,  it  may 
arise  from  ulceration  into  a  small  vesical  vessel,  and  may  then  be  con- 
siderable. The  extent  of  pain  varies.  In  some  cases  it  is  slight  and 
intermittent,  in  others  intense  and  continuous,  especially  preceding, 
accompanying,  and  following  micturition.  It  does  not  apjiear  until 
the  tuberculous  process  has  set  up  cystitis.  The  quantity  of  urine  is 
increased  in  the  eai'ly  stages  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder. 
When  cystitis  occurs,  it  contains  pus,  the  amount  of  which  varies. 
The  pus  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  lU'ine  first  discharged.  Tubercle 
bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  urine  befoi'e  cystitis  sets  in,  but  are 
rarely  found  after  the  urine  has  become  purulent.  After  cystitis 
commences,  the  bacilli  of  connnon  suppuration  are  present.  Consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  not  prominent,  and  the  disease  may  exist  for 
a  long  jieriod  without  much  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

Di:i|;9i4>sis. — Vesical  tuberculosis  ought  to  be  suspected  in  any 
case  in  which  frequency  of  micturition,  with  slight  h;euiaturia,  occurs 
in  a  i)erson  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five,  especially  if 
the  individual  has  a  tuberculous  aspect  or  family  history,  and  no 
obvious  cause  for  such  symptoms,  such  as  stricture  or  calculus, 
exi.sts.  If  to  these  symptoms  an  attack  of  cystitis  is  added,  or  if, 
on  examination  of  the  prostate,  vesicula',  spermatic  cord,  or  epidi- 
dymis, a  hard  nodule  is  found  in  any  of  them,  or  if  the  lungs  aflbrd 
corroborative  evidence  of  tul)ercle,  the  diagnosis  becomes  fairly 
certain. 

From  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters  the  diagnosis 
is  often  very  ditiicult.  There  may  be  a  lumbar  tumour  with  jjain 
and  tenderness  in  the  loin.  The  amount  of  pus  passed  from  an 
affected  kidney  is  usually  much  greater  than  that  from  the  bladder, 
whilst  it  is  more  equally  diffused  throughoiTt  the  urine.  The  latter, 
too,  will  remain  acid,  unless  the  bladder  becomes  secondarily  affected. 
Constitutional  disturbance  is  much  greater  in  renal  disease.  Of 
course  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  renal  and  vesical  tuber- 
culosis may  co-exist,  and  then  tlie  syn)ptoms  of  one  are  merged  in 
those  of  the  other. 

Vesical  calculus  is  sometimes  simulated  by  the  pain  and  hematuria. 
In  calculus  both  are  relieved  by  rest  and  posture,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  tuberculosis.  The  sound  will  clear  up  the  case  where  there 
is  any  doubt. 

PiM>^iio«>is. — It  must  be  i-emenibered  that  the  course  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bladder  is  a  slow  one,  and  though  it  is  complicated  with 
acute  attacks  there  ai"e  also  frequent  periods  of  amelioration  so 
consideral)le  that  a  cure  seems  likely  to  occur.  Thus  the  disease 
may  last,  not  months  only,  b;it  even  several  years. 

The  progi'ess  is  generally  more  rapid  in  cases  in  which  the 
tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  .secondary  to  ])ulmonary  tuberculosis. 
When  the  testicles  and  vesicuhe  seminales  are  involved  in  a  case  in 
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wliich  the  bladder  symptoms  are  recent,  the  prognosis  is  moi'e 
unfavourable.  So,  too,  is  it  when  severe  and  obstinate  cystitis  sets 
in,  for  then  the  strengtii  of  the  patient  rapidly  gives  way  to  the 
pain,  discharge  of  pus,  and  loss  of  sleep  and  rest. 

It  is  very  rare  for  hsemorrhage  to  be  severe  enough  to  threaten 
life,  even  when  due  to  ulceration  of  the  bladder.  The  end  is 
generally  brought  about  by  pyelc-uephritis  of  the  common  suppura- 
tive form,  if  the  tuberculous  process  itself  has  not  reached  the 
kidneys.  Occasionally,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  acute  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  or  acute  general  tuberculosis  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Treatment. — All  forms  of  local  treatment  of  the  bladder  are 
contra-indicated  in  tuberculous  disease,  except  in  the  later  stages, 
where  there  is  constant  intense  pain  and  much  irritability  of  the 
bladder  with  cystitis.  In  such  cases  drainage  of  the  bladder,  either 
above  the  pubes  or  through  a  perinjeal  incision,  has  afforded  much 
relief.  Injections  of  various  solutions  such  as  nitrate  of  silver, 
iodoform,  or  mercury  have  all  been  frequently  tried  in  the  cystitis 
of  tubercle,  but  have  met  with  but  scant  success.  Before  cystitis 
has  set  in,  the  bladder  should  be  left  strictly  alone.  Irrigation  of 
the  bladder  at  any  period  of  the  disease  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it  is 
often  actively  harmful  before  suppui-ation  has  commenced.  Irriga- 
tion is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  of  ulceration  or  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bleed,  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  ulceration  and 
li&morrhage  are  both  frequent. 

Thus  it  is  to  medicinal  rather  than  to  surgical  means  that  the 
patient  should  look  for  benefit.  Due  attention  should  he  paid  to 
clothing.  Residence  in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  and  sea  voyages, 
combined  with  tonics  such  as  cod-liver  oil  and  arsenic,  should  be 
prescribed.  The  diet  is  of  much  importance,  and  all  articles  of  food 
which,  through  the  urine,  irritate  the  bladder,  should  be  avoided, 
such  as  all  forms  of  stimulants  and  highly-flavoured  dishes,  curries, 
spices,  etc. 

STONE  IX  THE  BLADDER. 

.ffitiology. — Vesical  calculus  may  originate  in  tlie  bladder ; 
or  may  be  primarily  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  when  still  of 
small  size  be  passed  thence  into  the  bladder,  where  it  remains 
localised  and  may  subsequently  increase  in  size.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  formation  of  calculus  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  urine 
and  the  precipitation  of  certain  salts  therefrom.  Sucli  a  morbid 
state  of  the  urine  may  be  produced  either  by  some  constitutional  or 
some  local  cause.  There  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  classes  of 
calculi  :  (1)  those  formed  out  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  owing 
to  some  constitutional  state,  or  diathesis  ;  and  (2)  those  of  local 
origin,  derived  from  the  precipitation  of  the  j^hosphates,  and  whether 
primarily  originating  in  the  bladder  or  elsewhere,  such  as  the  renal 
pelvis  or  urethra,  caused  by  a  septic  state  of  the  urine.  To  the 
first  class  belong  calcidi  composed  entirely  of  uric  acid  or  its  salts,  or 
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oxalate  of  lime  or  cystine,  or  of  an  admixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  substances ;  whilst  to  the  latter  class  belong  calculi  composed 
of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  or  pliosphate  of  lime.  To  both 
classes  belong  a  very  large  percentage  of"  calculi  wliich  exhiljit  l)oth 
phosphatic  salts,  and  those  of  uric  or  oxalic  acid,  or  both,  and  in 


Fig.  905.— Crystals.    (Jlodilietl  from  Ultzraami  and  Hoffnianii.) 

A,  Neutral  pliospliate  of  lime  ;  several  are  arrantred  totretber  with  tbi-ir  points  towards  a  centre.  The 
fine-grained  plaques  consist  partly  of  cai'lionate  and  partly  of  amorphous  rribasic  phosphate  of 
liinr.  D,  ('ysi  me.  ^ix-sidr'd  rnliu?s,  which  in  oni'  place  are  i,'atliercd  totrcther  in  a  laru'e  six-sided 
roscr  ti-.   r,  Snli  m-'ui  ni'  tiriiir  ii  luici  lji  li  ii  ^'  :i  1  Nail  Me  fci-iriiMi  r:i  CM  tu.    1  r  ci  Ml ~i.- 1 s  of  transjiarent  sarco- 

pliaL-ii-sh.'ipr.l  ,n-iaK  ,,|   iripl'  |  .1  M    | '1 1  o  '  ■  "  C  liroivii  lilaiil  nr  pMiulcd  double  Ijal  Is  of  urate  of 

aiii'MDiiia,  aihl  n  I' ;  liHiri^i  -Iiia--Mt   1  M  0  i  - 1  r  pin '>p.  la  t  ( ■  .  if  1 1  iiir   iiiixi'dwitb  bacteria.    D,  Sedi- 

nii'iit  'if  iii  iiie  iiiKlri  -diiii,'  acid  tci  nirii i at  uiii,  IL  cmisij^is  nf  linnvn  cryscals  of  uric  acid,  of 
crystals  of  o.xalalc  nf  lime,  and  chains  of  yea^t  cells. 


wliich,  therefore,  both  constitutional  and  local  causes  are  at  work  in 
their  formation. 

1.  Constitutional  predisposing^  causes. — Owing  to  im- 
perfect nutritive  processes  and  to  tlie  gouty  diathesis,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates  in  excess  in  the 
e  e  * 
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blood,  and  these  substances  are  then  excreted  in  such  quantity 
by  the  kidneys  as  to  be  deposited  either  in  brickdust-red  or  cayenne- 
pepper-like  particles  which  we  call  uric  acid  gravel;  or  as  a  powder 
of  light  yellow,  fawn,  or  pink  colour,  which  are  the  salts  formed  by 
uric  acid  in  combination  with  soda  or  ammonia.  It  is  the  same 
with  cystine  and  some  forms  of  oxalate  of  lime  gravel  (Fig.  90.5). 

Calculi  are  also  ascribed  to  other  causes,  such  as  cold  climates,  too 
highly  nitrogenised  food,  articles  of  drink  or  diet  too  rich  in  oxalic  acid, 
insufhcient  exercise,  hereditary  predisposition  apart  from  inherited 
gouty  tendencies,  and  the  imbibition  with  drinking  water  of  the 
distoma  haematobium  (bilharzia  ha;matobia).  Vesical  calculus 
occurs  much  less  frequently  \\\  women  than  in  men,  because,  owing 
to  the  shortness  and  dilatability  of  the  female  urethra,  calculi 
that  can  traverse  the  ureters  can  easily  escape  from  the  bladder. 
Moreover,  gout  is  rarer  in  women  than  in  men. 

Calculus  occurs  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  life.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  are  seen  in  men 
from  hfty-five  to  seventy-five,  and  in  children  below  the  age  of 
puberty.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  obstruction  to  the 
escape  of  a  small  stone  from  the  bladder ;  to  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy in  the  former  case,  and  to  the  small  size  and  rudimentary 
condition  of  the  urinary  organs  in  the  latter.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  whereas  stone  is  common  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  richer  classes,  it  is  a  rare  disease  amongst 
men  of  the  labouring  class  as  compared  with  the  number  of  cases 
occurring  in  men  of  the  well-to-do  stations  of  life. 

2.  Liocal  predisposing'  causes. — Any  condition  that  tends 
to  the  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  bladder  and  to  the  development  of 
cystitis  acts  as  a  local  predisposing  cause  of  vesical  calculus. 

When  these  two  conditions,  decomposition  of  urine  and  cystitis, 
occur,  as  they  so  often  do,  together,  the  ammonio-magnesian  phos- 
pliates  are  jjrecipitated.  This  precipitation  may  occur  spontaneously, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  primary  vesical  calculus  ;  or  it 
may  take  place  even  more  I'eadily  around  a  concretion  which  has 
descended  from  the  kidney,  and  this  is  the  process  by  which  uric 
acid  calculi  become  enveloped  in  a  white  casing  of  the  pho.sphates. 

It  is  by  this  same  precipitation  of  the  phosphates  that  foreign 
bodies  in  the  bladder  become  encrusted  with  salts,  and  that  thus  are 
formed  calculi  with  such  things  as  blood-clots,  pieces  of  bone, 
hairpins,  twigs  of  trees,  berries,  and  a  host  of  others,  for  their 
nuclei.  In  the  same  way,  too,  the  surface  of  vesical  tumours  and 
the  ends  of  catheters  retained  in  the  bladder  become  encrusted  with 
a  white  layer,  more  or  less  thick,  of  the  mixed  phosphates.  Aseptic 
bodies  will  remain  long  in  the  bladder  without  causing  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  salts  of  the  urine,  but  not  so  septic  foreign  bodies. 

Physical  and  chemical  characters  of  stones.  Wumber, 

— In  children  there  is  generally  one  calculus  ;  in  adults  there  are  often 
several  in  the  same  bladder  ;  in  rare  instances  from  50  to  300  and 
more  have  been  noted ;  but  it  is  very  common  to  remove  two,  three. 
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Fig.  6. — Section  of  an  Oxrtlatr'  of  Lime  Cali.'ulns  liavinjj  a  small  nucleus  of 
impure  Urate  of  Ammonia.  The  white  layers  consist  principally  of  Phosphate 
of  Lime. 

Fig.  7. — Section  of  an  Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus  having  a  largo  nucleus  of 
Urate  of  Ammonia  of  well-marked  character.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  thinly 
coated  with  a  white  layer  consisting  of  Oxalate  and  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Fig.  8. — Triple  Phosphate  Calculus  (in  section)  deposited  upon  a  small  nucleus 
of  the  fusible  compound. 

Fig.  9. — Section  of  a  Uric  Acid  Calculus,  coated  on  the  exterior  with  a  thin 
layer  of  dark  Oxalate  of  Lime.  The  stone  has  thus  had  given  to  it  the  external 
appearance  of  a  mulberry  concretion. 

Fig.  10. — Calculus  of  Mixed  Phosphates  deposited  upon  a  Piece  of  Steel. 

Fig.  11. — Section  of  a  Uric  Acid  Calculus  from  the  Ividney. 

Fig.  12. — Section  of  a  very  unusual  Renal  Calculus,  composed  of  nearly  Pure 
Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia.  The  nucleus  consists  of  Triple  Phosphate 
confusedly  crystallised,  and  was  doubtless  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  : 
the  rest  of  the  calculus  is  compact  and  laminated. 

[The  whole  of  the  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  published  in  1842.] 
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or  four.  Their  size  varies  from  a  canary  seed  to  an  orange,  or  even 
much  larger.  Their  v:eig]it  may  be  anything  from  a  few  grains  to 
many  ounces.  The  shape  is  generally  spherical  or  ovoid  and 
smooth  if  the  calculus  is  of  uric  acid  or  tlie  urates  ;  slightly  rugose 
if  of  the  phosphatic  charactei' ;  rough  and  mammillated  and  rounded 
if  of  oxalate  of  lime.  These  latter  are  the  so-called  mulberry  calculi, 
Lard,  friable,  and  i)orous.  Sometimes  the  calculi  are  deeply  gi'ooved 
or  hour-glass  shaped  if  two  calculi  have  united  by  phosphatic  con- 
cretion. Occasionally  they  send  out  a  branch  which  hts  into  the 
neck  of  tlie  bladder  or  into  a  vesical  pouch.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  calculus,  each  one  may  be  facetted  by  friction  against  others. 
This  is  especially  liable  to  happen  when  numerous  small  calculi 
are  found  in  one  pouch.    (See  Plates  III,,  IV.) 

A  calculus  may  be  simple,  that  is  composed  entirely,  or  to  a 
predominating  extent,  of  one  substance  ;  or  compound,  that  is, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  different  suljstances  arranged  in 
concenti-ic  layers  of  different  colours  and  density,  and  having 
sometimes  irregular  empty  spaces  between  the  difi'erent  strata. 
This  stratification  is  characteristic  of  vesical  calculi  ;  it  is  not  seen 
in  stones  that  have  never  left  the  kidney. 

C'iBi-niir:tl  compositioti. — There  are  tliree  chief  classes  of 
vesical  calculi.  (1)  The  most  frequent  are  formed  of  uric  acid  and  its 
combinations;  (2)  the  next  most  frequent  are  composed  of  pliosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  volatile  alkaline  earths  ;  and  (3)  oxalate  of 
lime.  Occasionally  other  substances,  such  as  cystine,  are  found,  but 
they  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are  all  very  rare.  By 
making  a  section  of  a,  compound  calculus,  the  history  of  the  stone 
formation  is  seen  ;  there  is  the  nucleus  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates 
as  it  was  formed  in  the  kidney,  which  may  liave  gone  on  growing 
after  its  descent  to  the  bladder  ;  then  occurs  an  attack  of  cystitis, 
and  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  phosphates  is  deposited 
around  the  primitive  calculus.  Sooner  or  later  the  cystitis  ceases, 
and  then  a  layer  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates  is  superadded.  These 
))rocesses  may  be  I'epeated  again  and  again,  and  each  one  leaves  its 
record  on  the  calculus     {See  Plates  III.,  IV.) 

The  cdlovr  varies  with  the  chemical  composition.  Calculi  of 
uric  acid  and  the  urates  ai-e  of  a  fawn  colour,  or  yellow  or  yellowish 
pink  ;  oxalate  of  lime  are  i-eddish  brosvn.  Phosphatic  calculi  are 
white  or  whitish  gi'ey  ;  and  those  of  cystine  are  greyish  yellow. 

The  texture  of  the  uric  calculi  is  smooth  and  even  ;  of  the 
mulberry,  very  hard  ;  and  of  the  phosphatic,  friable. 

The  relation  <»1  estleieli  lo  the  w:ills  of  tli«'  biatltler. — 
As  a  rule,  calculi  lie  free  within  the  bladder,  but  sometimes  they  are 
tound  occupying  a  pouch,  caused  Vty  a  herniated  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  bladder. 
The  oi'ifice  of  such  a  pouch  may  be  very  narrow,  and  then  the 
calculus  is  said  to  be  encysted. 

Symptoms. — The  bladder  tolerates  stone  for  a  long  while,  and 
remains  unhai-med.     Frequently  its  muscular  coat  is  hypertrophied 
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from  incessant  contractions  set  up  by  the  presence  of  a  stone  whicli 
irritates  it  as  does  a  foreign  body.  Cystitis  is  an  occasional 
complication. 

Although  in  a  few  instances  stone  in  the  bladder  has  given 
rise  to  no  symptoms  whereby  its  presence  might  be  detected, 
yet  in  tlie  vast  majority  of  cases  indications  of  its  presence  are 
numerous  and  consj^icuous.  Tlie  three  cardinal  symptoms  of  stone 
are  :  (1)  pain  ;  (2)  frequency  of  micturition  ;  and  (3)  liEemorrhage. 
Each  of  these  has  special  charactei'istics  indicative  of  stone.  To 
these  must  be  added  several  other  subsidiary  symptoms,  which  will 
be  mentioned  later. 

Pa.iu. — This  may  be  sharp  or  dull  in  character.  It  is  much 
increased  by  any  exercise,  esjaecially  that  of  a  jolting  or  shaking 
character,  such  as  riding  or  driving.  It  disappears  when  the  patient 
is  recumbent.  It  is  also  caused  by  the  contractions  of  the  bladder, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  micturition,  when  the  bladder  is  con- 
tracted on  the  calculus.  There  is  often  an  itching,  sometimes 
severe  pain,  at  the  end  of  the  penis  which  leads  the  patient  to  pull 
upon  and  squeeze  the  organ ;  and  in  children  who  cannot  express 
their  feelings  this  is  an  important  sign. 

FreqMen4*y  of"  aiiictiiritioii,  like  pain,  is  increased  by  move- 
ment.   During  rest  and  at  night  it  is  mucli  diminished  or  normal. 

Hsemoi'i'liap^e. — Like  the  two  preceding  symptoms,  this  is 
chiefly  noticed  after  movement  or  active  exercise.  It  may  be  absent 
for  days  if  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  only  to  recur  as  soon  as  he 
gets  up  or  walks  about.  The  blood  may  appear  equally  charged  with 
the  urine,  or  as  a  few  drops  of  blood,  or  bloody  urine,  at  the  end  of 
micturition.  If  this  only  occurs  when  micturition  is  performetl 
standing,  and  not  when  lying  down,  it  is  Very  significant  of  stone. 

Sudden  stoppag^e  of  the  stream  of  iiriiie  during  mictu- 
rition.— This  may  be  due  to  the  washing  of  a  calculus  against  the 
urethro-vesical  orifice.  If  the  sudden  stoppage  occurs  during 
micturition  in  the  upright  position,  but  never  does  so  when  the 
water  is  passed  in  the  recumbent  position,  it  is  a  very  characteristic 
symptom.  It  is,  however,  a  by  no  means  constant  symptom,  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  merely  due  to  spasm  and  not  to  stone.  In 
such  a  case  the  position  of  the  patient  during  the  act  of  micturition 
will  not  afl'ect  the  presence  of  spasm. 

Cliai-acters  of  tlie  urine. — The  urine  may  show  no  change 
beyond  that  of  blood.  In  some  cases  crystals  of  uric  acid  salts,  or 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  trijjle  phosphates,  maj'  be  found  under  the 
microscope,  or  there  may  be  a  cayenne-pepper  sediment  of  uric  acid 
gravel.  Later,  if  pyogenic  organisms  are  introduced  into  the 
bladder  by  catheterism,  etc.,  pus  will  be  found.  Calculus  of  itself, 
being  an  aseptic  foreign  body,  cannot  produce  true  cystitis.  If 
cystitis  has  been  present  for  any  length  of  time  the  urine,  besides 
containing  pus,  Avill  be  ammoniacal  and  alkaline. 

Physical  examination. — In  boys  a  stone  in  the  bladder  can 
often  be  felt  by  digital  examination  per  rectum.    In  adults  this  is 
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not  the  case,  unless  the  stone  be  of  considerable  size,  because  the 
prostate  and  the  depth  of  the  perin;euni  pi-eventthe  finger  from  reach- 
ing high  enough.    In  women  a  stone  can  often  be  felt  per  vaginaui. 

So«iii<liny:.— Although  all  the  cardinal  symptoms  may  be  well 
marked,  there  is  only  one  sure  proof  of  the  presence  of  calculus,  and 
tliat  is  afforded  by  a  metal  catheter  or  sound,  and  an  examination 
of  the  bladder  in  this  way  should  always  be  made  before  venturing 
upon  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  strictest  asepsis  should  be  observed 
in  the  performance  of  this  little  operation.  The  bladder,  if  tlie 
urine  be  not  quite  clear,  should  be  washed  out  before  introducing 
the  sound,  and  a  few  ounces  of  irrigating  fluid  injected,  or  if  the 
urine  is  normal,  a  few  ounces  of  urine  may  lie  retained  instead. 
The  greatest  gentleness  should  be  employed.  Tlie  presence  of  stone 
is  indicated  by  little  clicks  or  ringing  sounds  elicited  by  the  contact 
of  the  metal  with  the  stone.  The  bladder  should  be  systematically 
explored  in  all  directions.  The  buttocks  of  the  jjatient  should  be 
raised  on  a  jaillow  during  the  sounding.  If  the  stone  be  phosphatic, 
it  may  be  too  soft  to  give  any  sound ;  l;>ut  the  little  jarring  of  the 
sound  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it  is  readily  detected  by  the 
experienced  suigeon.  By  drawing  the  beak  of  the  sound  ovej'  the 
stone,  its  size,  and  the  cliaracter  of  its  surface,  whether  rough  or 
smooth,  can  be  approximately  ascertained.  It  possil>le,  .sounding 
should  not  be  jjerformed  when  the  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  acute 
inflanmiation. 

Diagnosis. — Pue  attention  to  the  symptoms  aljove  enumerated, 
together  with  the  clinical  histoiy  of  gout,  gravel,  or  an  attack  of 
renal  colic  due  to  a  small  calculus  traversing  the  ureter,  together 
with  the  exploration  of  the  Ijladder  by  a  .sound,  will  clear  up  all 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Calculus  of  the  kidney  can  give  rise  to  all  the  three  cardinal 
.symptoms  of  vesical  calculus,  and  these  symptoms  are  aggravated 
and  ameliorated  by  pi-ecisely  the  same  means  in  both  classes  of  case. 
There  is  often  no  fulness,  no  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  kidney 
in  cases  of  renal  calculus  ;  and  no  more  pain  than  is  sometimes 
caused  by  cystitis  or  vesical  calculus.  The  sounding  of  the  bladder 
will  alone  settle  the  doubt.  But  let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  many  patients  with  vesical  calculi  live  and  die  with  stones  in 
each  of  their  kidneys.  So  that  the  discovery  of  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder  by  no  means  proves  that  there  is  none  in  the  kidney. 

Causes  of  fnslisre  in  S4>ii»<ling:. — (1)  The  bladder  wall  and 
calculus  may  be  covered  with  an  abundant  layer  of  glairy  muco-pus. 
This  forms  one  reason  for  well  irrigating  the  bladder  before  sounding. 
The  difficulty  is  most  apt  to  rise  with  phosphatic  calculi  where  the 
urine  is  neutral  and  contains  much  mucus.  (2)  The  stone  may  be  in  a 
pouch  behind  an  enlarged  lobe  of  the  j^trostate  which  projects  into  the 
bladder.  (3)  The  stone  may  be  in  a  sacculus  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  orifice  of  the  sacculus  very  small.  (4)  It  may  lie  behind  the 
pubes  out  of  ready  leach  of  the  sound.  (5)  A  small  stone  may  be 
covered  by  a  layer  of  swollen  mucous  membrane,  a  condition  likely 
to  occur  if  the  bladder  is  congested  or  infiamed. 
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Fig.   906. -Evacnator  for 
Litliolapaxy.  (Weiss.) 


If  stone  cannot  be  detected  after  careful  examination  witli  a 
sound,  it  may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  injecting  the  bladder  with 
a  Bigelow  evacuating  bottle  (Figs.  906,  907), 
and  as  the  bottle  expands,  the  fluid,  rushing  back 
into  it,  may  wash  the  calculus  agamst  the  end 
of  the  evacuating  tube,  producing  a  distinct  click. 
The  cystoscope  may  also  sometimes  detect  an 
encysted  stone  after  failure  with  the  sound. 

Where  sounding,  and  the  aspirating  bottle 
and  tubes,  and  the  cysto- 
scope have  all  failed,  an 
inspection  of  the  bladder 
through  the  hypogastric 
cystotomy  opening  is  the 
last  resource. 
There  are 
cases  of  cal- 
;  culi  in  diver- 
ticula of  the 
bladder  and 
in  retro- 
prostatic 
pouches 
Avhich  cannot 
be  localised 
or  discovered 
in  any  other 
way. 

Prognosis. — In  a  few  recorded  cases  patients  have 
lived  for  many  years  with  calculus  in  the  bladdei',  and 
have  sufl'ered  little  in  health,  but  such  cases  are  very 
x'are.  Usually,  if  the  case  is  left  to  itself,  progressive 
troubles  arise  that  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

It  is  the  supervention  of  septic  infection  of  the 
bladder,  whether  any  operation  has  been  done  or  not, 
that  creates  the  dangers  and  conduces  to  the  fatal 
result  by  exciting  ascending  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis. 
It  is  the  existence  of  this  condition  before  the  operation 
which  adds  so  largely  to  the  risks  of  surgical  inter- 
ference, and  to  which  such  small  mortality  as  follows 
litholapaxy,  as  now  practised  by  skilled  hands,  is 
attributable. 

The  spontaneous  expulsion  of  calculi  in  the  case 
'M       of  men  cannot  be  reckoned  upon ;  but  women  pass 
y        large  stones  through  the  urethra,  and  others  still  larger 
sometimes  escape  into  the  vagina  by  ulceration  of  the 
"''■'i,"™,;  vesico-vaginal  septum. 

and  Stylet  As  a  rare  occui-rence,  spontaneous  fragmentation 
paxy.twei^'s.')  of  stones  is  known  ;  it  is  due  to  molecular  changes 
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that  lead  to  their  complete  disintegration,  and  sijontaneous  expulsion 
of  the  fragments  follows. 

Treatment. — Litholapaxy  as  introduced  by  Bigelow  and  modified 
by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  M.  Guyon,  is  now  the  recognised  opera- 
tion for  all  cases  (with  few  exce[)tions  to  be  named  pi-esently)  of 
vesical  calculus  in  males.  The  operation  consists  in  crushing  the 
calculus  with  the  litliotrite  at  one  operation,  whilst  the  fragments 
are  removed  by  means  of  an  evacuator  (Figs.  906  and  907).  This 
method  has  entirely  replaced  the  opei'ation  of  lithotrity,  as  practised 
by  Civiale,  in  which  the  crusliing  of  the  calculus  was  extended  over 
several  sittings,  each  sitting  Ijeing  limited  to  a  few  minutes'  duration. 
The  fragments,  in  lithotrity,  were  left  to  be  passed  by  the  natural 
expulsive  efforts  of  the  bladder. 

Lithotomy,  however,  cannot  be  banished  from  the  category  of 
u.seful  and  necessary  surgical  operations.  It  is  tlie  only  operation 
possible  for  very  large  stones — Ijeyond  six  centimetres  if  pho-sphatic, 
and  five  centimetres,  if  composed  of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime, — 
for  calculi  so  hai-d  that  they  resist  the  strongest  litliotrites,  and  for 
those  very  sensitive  bladders  which  resent  the  slightest  attempts  to 
inject  surticient  antisej^tic  solution  to  form  a  safe  medium  for  the 
employment  of  the  lithotrite.  Some  surgeons  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  advanced  renal  disease  is  a  reason  for  lithotomy  rather  than 
litholapaxy.  The  mortality  incident  to  both  operations  is  enormously 
increased  by  this  cause,  that  of  lithotomy  being  about  90  per  cent. 
It  is,  however,  tlie  better  practice  to  adopt  litholapaxy. 

Stricture  of  the  lu'ethra,  which  used  to  be  considered  a  bar  to 
lithotrity,  is  no  longer  so  to  the  same  extent  or  in  the  same  way 
to  litholapaxy  ;  the  stricture  should  be  dilated  or  divided  so  that  the 
urethra  will  readily  admit  the  lithotrite  and  the  evacuating  tubes. 
If  the  stricture  be  divided,  time  should,  when  possible,  be  allowed  for 
the  healing  of  the  wound  in  the  urethra  before  opei'ating  upon  the 
stone.  Lithctomy,  also,  is  the  operation  for  encysted  calculi,  and  cases 
where  the  stone  is  concealed  behind  a  projecting  lobe  of  the  prostate. 

As  regards  the  choice  between  the  various  forms  of  lithotomy, 
the  operation  of  election  with  most  surgeons  is  the  supra-pubic.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are — that  (1)  it  allows  of  the  complete 
inspection  and  evacuation  of  the  bladder ;  (2)  the  operation  and  the 
wound  subsequently  can  be  kept  completely  aseptic  ;  (.3)  it  avoids  the 
danger  to  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to  the 
rectum,  and  to  important  blood-vessels  that  are  in  danger,  yet  cannot 
be  seen,  during  the  course  of  lateral  lithotomy;  (4)  the  opening  made 
into  the  bladder  can  be  free  enough  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of 
very  large  stones  without  bruising  or  lacerating  the  tissues,  which  is 
not  always  the  case  in  perin;eal  operations ;  (5)  the  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  is  no  obstacle  in  the  operation,  whilst  it  renders  the 
perinfeal  operation  unsatisfactory  or  even  impossible.  The  ]ierinjeal 
operation  combined  with  crushing  the  stone  by  means  of  strong 
forceps  has  been  very  successful  in  Harrison's  hands. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  cases  in  which  the  best  route  to 
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the  bladder  is  through  a  median  incision  in  the  membranous  urethra. 
This  is  specially  the  case  where  some  of  the  stones  occupy  a  very 
dilated  prostatic  urethra,  and  where  a  prostatic  calculus  has  ex- 
tended througli  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  into  the  bladder  and  there 
grown.  It  is  the  best  operation  in  certain  cases  of  stones  of  medium 
size  where  there  is  cystitis. 


Fig.  908.        Fig.  909.       Fig.  910.  Fig.  912. 

Fig.  nos.— Single  Lithotomy  Scoop— right.  Fig.  910.— Double  Lithotomy  Scoop.  (Weiss.) 

(Weiss.)  Fig.  911.  —  Straight    Lithotomy  Forceps. 

Fig.   909.— Single    Lithotomy   Scoop— left.  (Weiss.) 

(Weiss.)  Fig.912. — Curved  Lithotomy  Forceps.  (Weiss.) 


In  tvome7i.,  lithotrity  is  rarely  requii'ed  because  of  the  capacity 
and  dilatability  of  the  urethra  ;  but  it  is  the  best  operation  when  the 
stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted  entirely  per  urethram.  In  women 
with  stone  of  a  large  size,  vaginal  cystotomy,  followed  by  immediate 
sutures,  is  an  easier,  safer,  and  more  satisfactory  operation  than  the 
supra-pubic.    In  female  children  the  best  operation  is  litholapaxy. 

In  hoys,  lateral  lithotomy  has  always  been  a  most  successful 
operation,  and  litholapaxy  in  rough  or  inexperienced  hands  is  more 
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than  usually  dangerous  in  tliem.  Indeed,  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  bladder  lias  Ijeen  ruptured  by  the  lithotrite.  But  in 
skilful  hands,  and  with  projier  lithotrites,  the  results  of  litholapaxy 
are  far  better  even  than  those  of  lateral  lithotomy. 

For  the  technique  of  the  various  operations  eni[)loyed  for  the 
relief  of  vesical  calculus,  the  student  is  referred  to  works  on  operative 
surgery  (Figs.  908  to  912). 

FOREIGN  BODIES  AND  TUMOUKS  IX  THE  BLADDER. 

Foreign  bodies. — Foreign  bodies  gain  access  to  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder : — 

(1)  through  the  urethra, 

(2)  by  being  forced  through  its  walls  Ijy  injury, 

(3)  by  means  of  ulceration,  or  the  formation  of  a  fistula. 

1.  Those  which  enter  the  bladder  along  the  urethra  include 
pieces  of  catheters,  lithotrites,  and  filiform  guides,  which  have  been 
broken  off  either  during  some  operation,  or,  in  the  case  of  catheters 
tied  into  the  bladder,  during  their  sojourn  in  that  viscus. 

Besides  these,  and  forming  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  the 
substances  introduced  hj  the  patients,  either  to  allay  itching  or 
tickling  in  the  passage,  or  to  dilate  some  real  or  imaginary  strictui-e, 
or  aimlessly,  or  for  a  sensual  purpose.  The  variety  of  things  that 
have  been  so  introduced  is  almost  endless,  and  comprises  articles  so 
different  as  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  plants,  eight  or  nine  inches  of 
indiaruV)ber  tubing,  fruit  berries,  l>eads,  bodkins,  hairpins,  a  mouth- 
piece of  a  pipe,  a  pencil  case,  and  a  great  number  of  other  things. 

2.  Foreign  bodies  foi'ced  through  the  Ijladder  walls  include  bullets, 
pieces  of  bone,  clothing,  buttons,  etc. 

o.  Foreign  bodies  that  ulcerate  into  the  bladder  or  find  their 
way  along  fistulous  tracts  come  either  from  the  ureters  in  cases 
where  foreign  bodies  have  first  been  lodged  in  the  renal  pelvis,  or 
from  vagina,  rectum,  or  othe'r  portion  of  the  intestine.  Also  frag- 
ments of  a  foetus  in  an  extra-uteriae  foetation,  hair  and  teeth  from  a 
dermoid  cyst,  or  pus  from  a  |)elvic  abscess  or  hydatid  cyst  may  find 
their  way  into  the  bladder. 

Patliolos:goal  anatomy.— Foreign  bodies,  Avhen  in  the  bladder, 
may  remain  entirely  (|uiescent,  or  may  excite  cystitis ;  after  a  time 
they  may  cause  ulceration  and  perforation,  and  giving  rise  to  a  peri- 
vesical abscess,  may  escape  by  the  direction  through  which  the 
abscess  is  either  opened  or  spontaneously  discharged.  Or  the  foreign 
liody,  having  penetrated  the  vesical  wall,  may  remain  partly  within 
the  bladder,  and  partly  within  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Foreign  bodies  become  encrusted  with  [ihospliates,  and  thus  often 
become  the  nuclei  of  calculi.  Deposition  of  phospliates  begins  within 
a  sliort  time  of  their  entry. 

Syinptosii^. — The  urine  may  remain  normal,  no  symptom  what- 
ever may  appear,  and  the  individual  may  go  about  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.    The  same  absence  of  symptoms,  we  know,  masks  some 
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vesical  calculi.  Much  dei^encls  on  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
foreign  body. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  calculi,  the  rule  is  for  the  jjatient  to  have 
pain  and  frequent  micturition,  and  possibly  the  discharge,  at  the  end 
of  micturition,  of  a  little  blood.  Hard,  rough,  or  sharp  bodies  are 
apt  to  excite  cystitis,  with  its  attendant  cardinal  symptoms.  If  the 
foreign  Vjodies  peneti'ate  the  cellular  tissue  and  form  an  abscess  in  the 
pelvis,  we  have  the  local  and  constitutional  signs  of  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  If  they  penetrate  the  rectum,  there  will  probably 
be  rectal  tenesmus  ;  if  the  peritoneum  or  small  intestines,  the  signs 
of  peritonitis  will  most  likely  occur. 

Foreign  bodies  largely  encrusted  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  calculus,  behave  like  calculi  formed  in  the  ordinary  way,  except 
that  there  is  always  the  risk  of  ulceration  or  perforation  by  the 
projecting  extremities  of  the  foreign  l^odies. 

Treatiiiesit. — If  tlie  foreign  body  has  quite  recently  been  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  soft  and  pliable,  like  a  piece  of  tube,  or  gum-elastic 
catlietei",  it  can  readily  be  exti'acted  by  the  lithotrite,  no  matter 
how  it  is  seized  by  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  Hard,  rounded 
bodies  can  also  be  easily  extracted  by  the  lithotrite,  either  without 
or  after  breaking  them  into  fragments.  Elongated  substances, 
whether  blunt  or  sharp,  give  great  trouble,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  catching  them  in  their  long  axis.  The  cystoscope  will  often  be  of 
great  value  in  this  respect  by  informing  us  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  body  lies.  Certain  special  instruments,  such  as  Roberts's  and 
Collins's  "  redressing  "  forceps,  made  something  like  a  lithotrite,  are 
very  useful.  They  cause  a  long  body  to  rotate  on  itself  till  it  rests 
between  the  blades  in  its  long  axis.  Some  bodies,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  hairpin,  have  been  luckily  caught  by  their  cui'ved  ends  by  means 
of  a  blunt  hook  at  the  end  of  a  flexible  stem. 

If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  exti'acted  by  any  of  these  methods 
there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  removing  it,  either  by  a  permseal  or 
hypogastric  operation,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  violent  or  too 
prolonged  attempts  at  extraction  thi'ough  the  urethra.  The  hypo- 
gastric route  will  be  the  best  in  most  cases.  Ditierent  surgeons  will 
select  different  routes  ;  but  whether  it  be  by  hypogastric  cystotomy, 
or  median  perineal  urethrotomy,  the  wound  in  the  oi'gan  ought  to 
be  sutured  immediately  after  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body, 
unless,  owing  to  the  presence  of  cystitis,  there  is  necessity  to  drain 
the  bladder. 

In  women  it  will  be  rarely  necessaiy  to  resort  to  any  cutting 
operation,  the  dilatability  of  the  female  urethra  allowing  of  the 
extraction  of  most  foi'eign  bodies  that  can  reach  the  bladder,  by 
any  of  the  methods  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  For 
treatment  of  fistula  see  Vesical  Fistulse,  pages  952  et  seq. 

Tumours  of  the  bladder. — Tumours  of  the  bladder  are  com- 
paratively rare.  They  may  be  malignant  or  non-malignant.  The 
malignant  tumours  occur  with  greater  frequency  than  the  non- 
malignant. 
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There  ai-e  some  characters  common  to  all  bladder  tumours.  (1) 
Tlieir  usual  situation  is  in  the  region  of  the  trigone  and  about  the 
orifices  of  the  ureters ;  rarely,  they  grow  from  the  lateral  walls,  and 
still  more  rarely  from  tlie  antero-supeiior.  (2)  The  form,  of  the 
benign  tumours  is  generally  rounded,  often  polypoid  or  tufted  ;  the 
malignant  tumours  are  more  generally  sjsread  out.  (3)  Their  size  is 
not  frequently  large,  but  varies  from  that  of  a  cherry  or  a  nut  to 
that  of  an  egg.  Exceptional  tumours  have  been  met  with  as  large 
as  a  cocoanut,  or  fd'tal  head,  and  these  have  generally  been 
myoiiiata. 

i^oii-mali^iiniit  tiiiuoiirs.  1.  I'api/Jouta. — This  occurs  in 
two  forms,  (a)  As  a  circumscribed  pedunculated  tumour,  composed 
of  groups  of  long  fimbriated 
slender  processes  or  villi, 
growing  fi'om  a  central  stalk 
or  base.  These  villi  consist 
of  a  capillary  vessel  covered 
by  a  basement  membrane 
and  a  more  or  less  thick  layer 
of  epitiielium.  (b)  As  a  fibro- 
papillary  outgrowth,  with  a 
firmer  consistence  and  more 
sessile  attachment  than  the 
preceding  variety.  Papillary 
processes  are  present,  but  they 
are  less  prominent,  and  con- 
nective-tissue and  unstriped 
muscle-filjre  enter  into  its 
structure. 

Both  forms  may  be  single 
or  multiple,  and  in  neither  is 
thei'e  any  infiltration  of  the 
vesical  wall  about  their  points  of  attachment  (Fig.  913).  Wiieu 
the  villous  variety  is  of  large  size  the  fimbria  may  get  nipped  in 
the  urethro-vesical  orifice  during  micturition,  and  cause  great 
sufiering. 

2.  OtliPv  gru/vths. — Myxomata,  myomata,  fil^romata,  dermoids, 
and  simple  mucous  polypi,  having  a  structure  resembling  nasal 
polypi,  are  occasional  rare  tumours  of  the  bladder,  whilst  the 
bilharzia  h;ematobia  sometimes  causes  fungating  exudation  masses 
of  considerable  size. 

MaSasjfBBaist  Siisaionrs.  1.  Sarcunui. — Both  round-celled  and 
spindle-celled  varieties  of  sarcoma  are  met  with  in  the  l)ladder,  and 
occasional  cases  of  lympho-sarcoma  have  been  reported. 

2.  Carcinoma. — Two  vaiieties  are  met  with  :  (1)  epithelioma 
and  (2)  glandular  carcinoma  ;  either  soft  or  hard.  Colloid  degenera- 
tion of  tlie  latter  variety  may  occur,  but  is  rare.  Secondary 
carcinoma  is  more  frequent  than  primary,  and  may  be  consecutive 
to  cancer  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  uterus,  or  prostate.    They  form 
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prominent  swellings,  widely  attached  and  infiltrating  deeply  the 
vesical  coats.  Their  surface  is  granular,  and  in  the  later  stages 
ulcerated ;  occasionally  they  present  gaping  ulcers  with  raised  and 
indurated  walls. 

These  tumours  are  hard,  but  friable  ;  and  therein  differ  from  the 
softer  and  but  little  friable  fibro-papillomata.  They  are  often  multiple, 
and  are  most  common  in  the  trigone  or  base  of  the  bladder.  They 
develop  slowly  ;  seldom  ulcerate  early ;  and  cause  death  before  tliey 
attain  any  great  size,  sometimes  even  before  they  are  followed  by 
secondary  growths  in  distant  organs. 

Syniptoniis  of  t>lad<ler  tiimoiiris  Bladder  tumours  are 

met  with  at  all  ages  ;  the  sarcomata  and  myxomata  in  children,  the 
papillomata  usually  in  vigorous  adult  life,  and  carcinomata  between 
forty  and  sixty. 

Hcematiiria  is  by  far  the  most  constant  symptom ;  it  is  in  some 
cases  the  only  one.  Its  onset,  its  course,  and  its  abundance  are 
characteristic  of  tumour.  It  comes  on  spontaneously  without  injury, 
fatigue,  or  even  movement,  and  it  causes  difficulty  in  micturition 
only  when  clots  accumulate  in  the  bladder,  or  one  for  a  while 
obstructs  the  urethra.  It  may  be  excited  by  catheterism  or  by 
distension  of  the  bladder ;  and  rest  even  in  the  recumbent  position 
has  no  efi'ect  in  stopping  it.  After  the  hematuria  has  existed  for 
hours,  days,  or  weeks,  the  urine  may  suddenly  become  quite  clear. 
Whilst  the  hsematuria  lasts,  the  urine  is  not  equally  charged  with 
blood  at  each  micturition,  the  quantity  may  vary  from  day  to  day, 
or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  urine  passed  at  one  time  may 
be  clear,  whereas  that  voided  immediately  before  and  immediately 
after  may  be  highly  coloured.  More  blood  is  passed  at  the  end  of 
micturition  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  flow. 

The  quantity  of  blood  is  often  exceedingly  great,  the  urine  is 
frequently  deep-red  or  quite  black ;  clots — red,  black,  and  dis- 
coloured—  may  be  passed,  and  may  cause  great  suffering  in  passing; 
( r  they  may  be  retained  in  the  bladder  and  require  cystotomy  for 
iheir  removal.  When  the  attack  has  passed  the  patient  m&y,  if 
the  tumour  be  a  benign  one,  remain  for  many  weeks  or  months 
w  ithout  a  recurrence  ;  but  if  the  tumour  is  malignant  the  in- 
terval between  the  attacks  will  not  be  very  long,  and  will  con- 
stantly tend  to  shorten,  until  the  hasmaturia  is  always  present, 
though  still  showing  exacerbations.  There  is  no  relation  between 
the  size  of  a  bladder  tumour  and  the  amount  of  hnemorr  hage ;  the 
blood  lost  may  be  alarming,  even  fatal,  from  a  small  innocent 
growth. 

Besides  blood,  small  fragments  of  groivtli  may  be  found  in  the 
urine,  and  may  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Fain  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  and  when  present  is  often  due 
to  cystitis.  Nipj)ing  of  the  growth  in  the  urethro-vesical  orifice 
during  micturition  may  be  a  cause  of  great  suffering.  In  other 
cases  pain  may  occur  from  pressure  upon  the  nerves  by  infiltrating 
growths. 
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Frequencij  of  inicfurifion  is  present  during  tlie  attacks  of 
lijemorrhage,  and  also  if  cystitis  has  been  set  up. 

Physical  rvaiiiiaiittioii. — By  palpation  through  the  abdominal 
walls  oi-  Ijy  I'ectal  or  vaginal  examination  a  tumour  may  sometimes 
be  made  out.  In  such  case  it  is  probably  malignant,  for  a  non- 
infiltrating tumour  such  as  a  villous  papilloma  could  not  lie  discovered 
in  this  manner.  Negative  I'esult 
to  physical  examination  does 
not  discount  the  presence  of  a 
tumour.  Catheterisation  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness may  give  some  sign  by  the 
sense  of  a  slight  jar  when  the 
instrument  touches  the  growth, 
or  by  the  feeling  of  irregularity 
or  liardness  of  the  vesical  wall 
at  one  point,  or  by  exciting  free 
liajmorriiage.  A  fragment  of  the 
growth  may  possibly  be  removed 
in  the  eye  of  a  catheter.  The 
cystoscope  (Fig.  ;J14)  in  some 
cases  gives  valuable  information, 
but  it  is  useless  when  there  is 
blood  in  the  liladder. 

Diagnosis. — This  can  gener- 
ally be  made  pretty  accurately 
by  attention  to  the  his- 
tory, and  to  the  recur- 
rent severe  h;emorrhage 
coming  on  without  refer- 
ence to  movement  as  in 
calculus.  Physical  exami- 
nation in  some  cases,  and 
the  cystoscope  in  others, 
will  help  the  diagnosis. 

As  regards  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  l^etween 
the  benign  and  malignant 

tumours,  the  benign  occur  in  young  men,  and  the  hiemorrhage, 
though  severe  at  one  time,  may  be  absent  for  many  weeks 
or  months  without  recurring.  The  constitutional  syuiptoms  are 
limited  to  those  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  and  there  is  not  the 
progressive  emaciation  and  debility  of  malignant  disease.  Pain 
is  a  much  more  frequent  and  more  constant  symptom  in  malignant 
disease  where  the  growth  infiltrates  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and 
extends  to  other  structures  in  the  pelvis.  Cystitis  also  is  much 
commoner  in  malignant  disease,  because  the  growth  may  soon  offer 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  at  the  ui-ethro-vesical  orifice, 
and  retained    urine   with    subsequent  decomposition  is  induced. 


g.  liH.— Cystoscopy.  (Weiss.) 
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Fragments  of  growth  passed  per  urethram  may  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  tumour  ;  and  examination  per  rectum  oi-  per  vaginam,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  hard,  ill-defined  mass  in  the  region  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  will  clinch  the  diagnosis. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  most  cases  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
hseniaturia  is  of  renal  or  vesical  origin.  The  absence  of  any  tumour, 
resistance,  pain,  or  tenderness  about  the  loin,  on  the  one  hand, 
together  with  the  special  symptoms  of  vesical  tumour,  combined 
with  digital  examination  per  rectum  or  examination  with  sound  or 
cystoscope,  on  the  other,  will  generally  clear  up  the  case. 

From  the  hemorrhage  attending  acute  and  chronic  cystitis, 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder,  calculus,  and  chronic  enlai-gement 
of  the  prostate,  the  diagnosis  will  be  readily  made  by  a  careful 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  case,  and  to  the  cardinal  symptoms 
of  the  respective  diseases. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  serious.  The  malignant  are  un- 
favourable for  removal,  as  they  infiltrate  the  vesical  walls  and 
quickly  recur.  The  benign  tumours  are  often  easily  removable ; 
but  some,  especially  the  villous  polypi,  are  prone  to  come  again. 
The  hemorrhage  may  be  severe  enough  to  kill  the  patient  of  itself, 
or  it  may  so  reduce  his  strength  as  to  make  him  quite  unfit  to  bear 
any  radical  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  Another 
source  of  danger  is  cystitis  running  on  to  pyelo-nephritis.  Tumours 
of  the  bladder,  if  left  to  themselves,  almost  alwaj^s  prove  fatal  from 
one  or  both  of  these  causes,  though  death,  especially  in  the  benign 
cases,  may  be  delayed  for  years.  Carcinoina  of  the  bladder,  only 
slowly  and  by  no  means  invariably,  infects  other  organs. 

Treatiiient. — This  is  either  palliative  or  curative. 

The  best  palliative  means  are  incision  and  drainage  of  the 
bladder  ;  the  excision  of  the  tumour  is,  of  course,  the  only  method 
of  cure. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  indications  and  contra- 
indications for  the  active  treatment  of  vesical  tumours.  As  htemorr- 
hage  is,  in  these  cases,  generally  a  very  grave  symptom,  the  sooner 
it  is  checked  the  better  ;  and,  therefore,  when  once  the  diagnosis  has 
been  made,  and  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  tumour  being 
of  small  size  or  of  benign  nature,  an  operation  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

And,  in  cases  where  the  htemorrhage  is  not  so  considerable,  but 
in  which  the  pain  and  fi-equency  of  micturition  caused  by  supervening 
cystitis  are  very  severe,  an  operation  should  be  undertaken  with  tlie 
double  object  of  relieving  these  symptoms,  and  of  possibly  removing 
the  cause. 

When  an  infiltrating  growth  is  felt,  per  rectum  or  per  vaginam 
or  with  the  sound,  to  be  involving  a  large  surface  of  the  bladder 
wall,  to  be  infiltrating  its  coats,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ureters  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  no  operation  whatever  should 
be  proposed  unless  the  hiemorrhage  is  copious  or  the  symptoms 
of  cystitis  severe,  and  then  an  incision  for  palliative  purposes  only 
should  be  made. 
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By  these  meaus  we  place  the  Ijladder  at  rest ;  and  thus,  by 
drainage,  we  remove  the  septic  urine  from  an  inflanied  Ijladder,  and 
by  preventing  the  alternation  of  distension  and  c(jntraction  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  l_)Ieeding,  we  check  the 
hajmaturia.  When  the  disorganised  state  of  the  kidneys  is  unfavour- 
able to  any  prolonged  operation,  drainage  is  still  indicated  to  check 
hffimorrliage,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  caused  by  cystitis. 

Palliative  treatiaent. — The  incision  into  the  bladder  is  best 
effected  through  the  perinjeum  in  the  male,  unless  the  prostate  be 
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very  lai'ge  or  the  patient  \ery  stoat,  when  the  supra-jjubic  is  the 
best  route.  In  the  female  an  incision  througli  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall  is  the  best  method.  Sutures  should  unite  the  vesical  with  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  to  secure  a  permanent  opening. 

Curative  treatment. — The  extirpation  of  vesical  tumours  has  been 
accomplished  in  three  ways  : — 

(1)  Through  the  urethra. 

(2)  By  median  ui'ethrotomy. 

(3)  By  supra-puV)ic  cystotomy. 

The  operation  per  urethram  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Removal 
of  small  tumours  with  a  lithotrite,  after  cystoscopy,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  method  ;  but  there  is  a  great  prol)ability  of  removing 
only  a  tuft  or  portion,  instead  of  tlic  wliole  tumour.    The  perinical 
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operation  has  many  objections,  notably — it  does  not  admit  of  in- 
spection of  the  bladder,  and  so  if  growths  are  multiple  one  may  be 
left  untouched.  There  is  only  a  very  limited  space  in  which  to 
operate,  and  in  a  subject  with  a  deep  perinteum  or  enlarged  prostate 
it  is  difficult  even  to  reach  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  with  the  finger, 
and  still  more  so  to  examine  its  cavity.  On  the  whole,  the  supra- 
pubic method  is  the  operation  of  election. 

In  women,  urethral  dilatation  enables  many  growths  to  be 
removed  through  that  canal.  Where  the  growth  is  too  large  to 
admit  of  its  removal  by  this  method,  hypogastric  cystotomy  should 
be  performed  as  in  men. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  the  growth  itself,  several  methods 
have  been  employed.  The  growth  may  be  torn  or  twisted  oS  with 
forceps  (Fig.  915),  or  crushed  with  an  ecraseur.  The  tumour  may  be 
(1)  scraped  away  with  the  curette,  or  (2)  it  may  be  burnt  away  with 
the  actual  cautery,  or  (3)  it  may  be  excised  with  a  bistoury,  the 
wound  in  the  mucous  membrane  being  either  seared  with  the  cautery 
or  its  edges  approximated  by  fine  sutures.  The  method  will  vary 
with  the  tumour,  partly  as  to  whether  it  is  pedunculated  or  sessile, 
partly  as  to  its  size,  and  j^artly  as  to  its  malignant  or  benign  nature. 
Undoubtedly,  when  possible,  removal  by  excision  with  closure  of  the 
wound  by  sutures  is  the  best  method,  and  for  this  treatment  the 
supra-pubic  opei'ation  is  required. 

FISTULA  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Fistulse  of  the  bladder. — Urinary  fistulfe  opening  externally 
in  the  perina;um,  and  arising  in  connection  with  stricture  and 
urethral  abscess,  have  already  been  suthciently  treated  under  those 
headings  (pages  895  et  seq.).  The  succeeding  remarks  will  deal  with 
fistulie  connected  with  the  bladder  that  open  on  some  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  i.e.  vesico-abdominal  fistula;,  and  those  that 
consist  in  a  communication  between  the  bladder  and  some  other 
viscus,  i.e.  vesico- visceral  fistula;. 

1.  Vesico-abdoiniiial  fistula;.  —  Gunshot  wounds  have 
traversed  the  bladder,  (a)  passing  in  at  the  right  or  left  hypo- 
gastrium  and  out  through  the  opposite  buttock,  and  urinary 
fistula  has  resulted. 

(b)  Strictures  of  the  urethra  may  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  parietes 
of  the  bladder,  and  this  to  an  external  fistula. 

(c)  An  abdominal  fistula  may  form  after  rupture  of  the  bladder, 
(c/)  A  foreign  body  may  find  its  way  from  the  bladder  by  ulcera- 
tion, and  lead  to  a  fistula  in  the  groin. 

(e)  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  some  one  of  the  pelvic 
viscera,  may  lead  to  adhesion  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and 
then  to  a  circumscribed  abscess,  which,  bursting  through  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  results  in  an  urinary  fistula  indirectly  communicating 
with  the  bladder. 

(  /)  Inflammation  of  the  sub-peritoneal  ceUular  tissue  may  in  like 
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manner  cause  a  urinary  fistula,  which  may  open  on  tlie  alKloinen  or 
elsewhei'e. 

2.  Vesico-visceral  fistula'. — Urinary  Hstuhe  are  not  infie- 
<|uent]y  estalilisliefl  ))etween  the  bladder  and  rectum,  bladder  and 
vagina,  or  Ijladder  and  small  intestine,  as  the  result  of  intlamniatory 
adhesions  and  ulceration  between  those  parts.  Vesico-rectal  fistuhe 
are  sometimes  cauf^ed  by  penetrating  bodies  passing  through  the 
anus  and  rectum  into  the  l)ladder.  They  may  follow  punctured 
wounds  of  the  rectum  which  do  not  jiei^etrate  the  vesical  wall,  in 
consequence  either  of  suppuration  or  sloughing. 

Simple  chronic  inflanimation,  tubercle,  cancer  of  the  bowel, 
uterus,  or  vagina,  and  cystic  and  other  diseases  of  the  ovary,  aie 
common  causes  of  these  forms  of  urinary  listula.  Stricture  of  the 
urethra,  calculus,  or,  indeed,  any  cause  within  the  bladder  that 
excites  adhesion  to  ]:);ii-ts  around  and  ulceration  of  tlie  bladder 
walls,  will  conduce  to  them. 

Tre.atment  of  ve>iical  fistula'. — Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits,  ]>ut  a  few  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  (1)  In  the  first 
place,  any  cause  of  urethral  obstructi(m  should  be  removed,  and  a 
direct  passage  for  urine  obtained  either  per  urethram  by  a  catheter 
tied  into  the  canal,  or  by  drainage  of  the  bladder  through  tlie 
perinfeuni.  By  this  means  the  urine  will,  in  many  cases,  be  pie- 
vented  from  leaking  into  the  fistula,  which  may  then  close,  or  at  least 
be  put  into  a  condition  capable  of  cure  by  subsequent  erasion. 
(2)  Any  foreign  body  in  or  near  the  bladder,  or  any  other  cause  of 
iniiammation  should  be  removed,  if  possil)le.  (3)  Abscesses  and 
suppurating  cysts  in  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  must  l)e  treated  on 
general  principles.  (4)  All  callous  fistulous  tracts  must  be  laid 
open  and  scraped,  excised,  or  cauterised. 

When  some  part  of  the  intestine  opens  into  the  bladder,  such 
as  the  rectum,  the  most  acute  cystitis  will  be  set  up  by  the  passage 
of  fa?ces  into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient's  condition  will  be  one  of 
great  suffering  and  misery.  Such  fistuhe  are  usually  cancerous  and 
admit  of  no  radical  measure.  To  relieve  the  sufferings,  colotomy 
should  be  performed.  In  non-cancerous  recto-vesical  tistuhe  high  uj^, 
colotomy  should  be  performed,  and  the  bladder  placed  at  rest  by 
drainage  through  the  perini>;um.  The  fistula  may  then  heal,  and  if 
this  result  is  obtained,  the  colotomy  -wound  may  be  closed  by  a 
subsequent  operation. 

In  cases  where  hstulaj  persist  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  close 
them,  the  skin  must  be  protected  from  excoriations  from  the  contact 
with  urine,  and  the  jiarts  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  antiseptic 
dressings  frequently  changed.  When  the  fistula  opens  by  a  wide 
and  single  orifice,  and  has  a  direct  track  to  the  bladder,  the  adjust- 
ment of  an  ui'inal  is  often  easily  accomplished. 

Uraclial  listiilse.- -The  urachus  is  that  jjart  of  the  allantois 
between  the  summit  of  the  bladder  and  the  umbilicus  which  is 
normally  closed  about  the  seventh  month  of  fo'tal  life  and  at  birth 
is  represented  merely  by  a  filirous  cord.     If  this  portion  of  the 
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allantois  remains  wholly,  ov  in  greater  part,  patent,  an  urachal 
fistula,  or  communication  between  the  bladder  and  umbilicus  by 
means  of  the  urachus,  will,  in  the  first  instance  certainly,  and  in  the 
latter  case  probably,  be  brought  about. 

When  an  urachal  fistula  exists,  the  child  will  on  micturition  pass 
a  certain  amount  of  urine  through  the  umbilical  opening.  The 
umbilical  opening  will  present  certain  characteristics.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  peculiar  button-like  papillary  projection  at  the 
umbilicus,  with  an  orifice  at  its  summit  through  which  a  probe  may 
be  passed  ;  or  the  ui'ine  may  escape  at  several  points  on  the  surface 
of  a  hernial  protrusion,  the  external  covering  of  which  is  mucous 
membrane  instead  of  skin.  The  orifice  may  be  a  mere  deficiency  in 
the  linea  alba,  or  situated  in  the  cup-like  depression  of  the  navel. 

Urachal  fisiulce  may  he  congenital  or  non-congenital.  In  the 
congenital  form  the  urachus  is  patent  throughout,  and  the  leakage 
of  urine  may  commence  as  soon  as  the  umbilical  cord  separates.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  ureters  and 
kidneys,  or  with  urethral  obstruction  and  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder. 
The  urachus  may  subsequently  be  shut  off  from  the  bladder,  and 
then  an  urinary  may  be  converted  into  a  pus-secreting  fistulous  tract. 

Mode  of  origin  of  non-congenital  fistula. — When  the  lower  end 
of  the  urachus  remains  open,  some  of  the  urine  is  forced  into  it  at 
each  act  of  micturition,  and  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
act.  If  the  bladder  l^ecomes  after  a  time  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
the  difiiculty  and  straining  in  micturition  will  increase  the  dilatation 
of  the  urachus,  as  it  does  that  of  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys. 
Again,  if,  as  Luschka  seems  to  indicate,  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
uraclms  becomes  very  minute,  or  even  closes,  we  see  how  the  tube  of 
the  urachus  may  be  converted  into  a  shut  sac  ;  and  then  if  any  urine 
or  mucus  is  enclosed  within  it,  inflammation  and  abscess  will  be 
caused,  and  the  abscess  may  either  burst  spontaneously,  or  be 
opened  by  the  surgeon,  at  the  umbilicus,  where  it  will  point.  In 
either  of  these  ways  a  non-congenital  fistula  may  be  formed,  quite 
independently,  as  it  would  seem,  of  any  mechanical  obstruction  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  in  the  urethra. 

Complications  of  nracltal  fistula. — Some  of  the  complications  are 
causes,  others  are  results,  and  otliers  again  merely  coincidences.  Of 
tlie  first  set  there  ai-e  polypus  of  the  bladdei',  urethral  calculus, 
phimosis,  congenital  stricture,  and  everything  that  prevents  the 
free  discharge  of  urine  along  the  natural  passage.  That  these  act 
only  partiall}^  as  causes  is  clear,  as  there  must  be  also  an  imperfect 
closing  of  the  urachus  to  admit  of  a  true  urachal  fistula.  When 
this  patency  does  not  exist,  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys  may 
all  become  sacculated,  without  any  reopening  of  the  urachus.  This 
is  proved  by  cases  of  congenital  hydronephrosis. 

Prognosis. — When  the  fistula  is  congenital  and  caused  by  some 
obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  urine,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable, 
as  death  from  I'enal  disease  is  likely  to  result,  unless  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  can  be  removed,  like  phimosis  or  an  urethral  calculus. 
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When  the  fistula  is  non-congenital,  and  follows  cystitis  or  abscess, 
the  health  of  the  patient  will  have  been  greatly  destroyed,  in  all 
l>robability,  before  the  fistula  is  (established,  and  death  will  occur 
subsequently  from  exhaustion,  cystitis,  or  pyelo  nephritis.  In  cases 
of  simple  patency  of  the  uracluis  without  urinary  oljstruction  there 
is  no  reason  why  life  should  be  interfered  with,  though  the  comfort 
of  the  individual  necessarily  is  so. 

Treatment. — There  are  two  clear  indications — namely  :  (1)  to 
remove  any  source  of  obstruction  to  the  natural  discharge  of  urine, 
and  (2)  to  close  the  fistula  when  there  is  nothing  (like  suppuration 
or  obstruction)  to  require  it  to  be  kept  open.  When  phimosis 
exists  circumcision  should  be  performed.  When  a  calculus  is 
present  it  must  be,  of  course,  removed.  If  cystitis  is  a  complication, 
irrigation  of  the  bladder  or  drainage  by  means  of  dilatation  of  the 
urethra  in  the  female,  and  median  external  uretlu'otomjT  in  the  male, 
may  effect  a  cure  of  the  fistula. 

With  a  view  to  closing  the  umbilical  orifice  of  tlie  fistula,  different 
methods  have  been  tried,  and  each  may  succeed,  though  all  may  fail. 
If  the  opening  is  a  vent  for  pus,  or  for  urine  which  cannot,  or  can 
only  with  difticulty,  pass  through  the  urethra,  no  attempt  at  closure 
ought  to  be  made.  When  the  opening  is  upon  a  pajiillary  outgrowth, 
it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  apply  a  ligature  around  tlie  base  of  the 
papilla,  which  in  a  few  days  will  then  dry  up  and  fall  off,  and  the 
fistula  be  permanently  closed.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  plan  of 
dissecting  off  the  skin  around  the  opening,  and  bringing  the  raw 
surfaces  together  with  hare-lip  pins  should  certainly  lie  tried.  [See 
also  page  601 .) 

Cysts  of  the  Urachus. — Besides  the  permanently  tubular  con- 
dition of  the  N  csical  end  of  the  urachus,  to  which  attention  has  been 
di"awn  above  under  the  heading  of  urachal  fistula,  pouches  or  cyst- 
like dilatations  of  the  ui  achus  ai'e  sometimes  found  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  or  at  the  uuibilicus;  These  cysts  are  the  results  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  embryonic  changes  which  should  entirely  obliterate 
th(j  tube  of  the  urachus.  They  ai'e  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue 
iumiediately  outside  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  though  often 
small,  they  may  attain  such  a  size  as  to  simulate  ovarian  cystic 
disease.  Their  contents  vary,  being  either  mucus  or  mucus  and 
epithelium,  or  urine,  or  pus  ;  their  growth  is  slow  and  painless  ;  and 
they  may  be  either  single  or  multiple.  The  cyst  wall  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  fibrous  and  non-striated  vnuscle  tissue,  covered  with 
cells  like  those  lining  the  interior  of  the  bladder  and  the  allantois. 

Treatment. — There  is  much  risk  in  excising  large  extra-peritoneal 
tumours  from  the  abdominal  parietes.  Incision  and  drainage  of 
these  tumours  is  to  be  preferred  to  their  removal,  and  this  treatment 
has  certainly  been  the  moi'e  successful.     (See  also  page  G02.) 
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INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

Injuries  of  the  scrotum, — -Wounds  of  the  scrotum  may  be  in- 
cised, contused,  lacerated,  punctui'ed,  or  gunshot ;  they  may  extend 
through  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  testicle. 

Contusions  of  the  scrottini  are  often  followed  by  the  escape 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  blood  into  the  loose  connective  tissue 
beneath  the  skin  and  dartos.  In  this  way  a  considerable  purple- 
coloured  swelling  (scrotal  hpematocele  or  hiematoma)  is  formed,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  vaginal  hsematocele.  Indeed,  the 
one  may  be  produced  by  the  same  violence  that  causes  the  other  ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  vaginal  hsematocele  communicates  through 
a  rent  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  the  scrotal  luematoma. 

The  treatment  of  wounds,  contusions,  sloughing,  and  abscess  of 
the  scrotum  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  corresponding  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Incised  and  lacerated  wounds 
lieal  very  rapidly,  the  contraction  of  the  dartos  tissue  favouring  the 
apposition  of  the  divided  edges.  Sutures,  however,  are  advantageous, 
though  primai-y  union  is  often  obtained  without  them. 

The  scrotum  is  occasionally  cleft,  as  in  Fig.  916.  In  such  cases 
the  penis  is  often  very  small,  and  the  testes  which  are  contained  one 
in  each  sac  of  the  scrotum  are  also  often  under  normal  .size. 

Prurigo  and  eczema  of  the  scrotum  arise  in  children  from 
the  dribbling  of  urine  due  to  phimosis,  stone  in  the  bladder,  atony, 
and  incontinence  from  other  causes.  Eczema  occurs  also  in  adults 
from  the  constant  wetting  with  urine  in  some  cases  of  stricture  and 
enlarged  prostate  ;  and  it  is  frequently  caused  by  diabetes  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  organs.  These  affections  are  apt  to  spread 
to  the  thighs,  perin;euni,  and  hypogastrium. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause. 
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Parasites.  -Tlie  pedieuli  pubis  often  invade  tlie  scrotum.  Tiiey 
are  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  their  eggs  are  found  as  minute 
whitish  masses  on  the  hairs  of  the  part.  A  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (2  grs.  to  5,)  of  water)  or  mercurial  ointment  is  an  effective 
remedy  for  these  loathsome  lice. 

Varicose  veins. — The  veins  of  the  scrotum  sometimes  laecome 
greatly  enlarged,  especially  in  persons  whose  dartos  tissue  has  been 
weakened  by  age,  debility,  hernia,  varicocele,  or  hydrocele.  Cold 
l;)athing  and  a  suspensory  l>andage  are  the  remedies. 

Emphysema 
of  the  scrotum 

is  present  in  gan- 
grene of  the  scro- 
tum when  putre- 
factive changes 
occur  in  the  dead 
and  dying  tissues. 
Simple  emphy- 
sema has  been 
sometimes  pro- 
duced by  malin- 
gerers and  show- 
men artificially. 
This  condition  can 
be  easily  and  pain- 
lessly produced  by 
inserting  the  point 
of  a  small  tube  (jr 
syringe  through  a 
small  hole  in  the 
skin  and  blowing 
in  air.  The  air 
is  very  readily 
absorbed,  and  the 
jiarts  restored  to 
their  normal  size. 


P,  ni-aev- 


Fiy.  Cleft  Scrotum.    (After  Aslihurst.) 

'loped  pfiiis; 
tescides  ; 


.s',  cleft,  seroMuri  Cdutaiiiin^'  t^iiiall  but  uuvnial 
17,  uritice  of  gunitcj-urinary  tliiurr. 


(Edema  of 

the  scrotum  occurs  either  as  a  primary  affection,  from  erysipelas 
or  some  f(jrm  of  local  irritation,  in  which  case  its  origin  is  always 
inflammatory  ;  or  as  secondary  to  disease  of  some  other  organ,  such 
as  the  heart,  kidneys,  or  liver — in  cardiac,  renal,  or  hepatic  drojjsy. 
It  occurs,  too,  as  a  secondary  condition  in  epididymo-orchitis,  and 
from  obstruction  to  the  circulation  by  inguinal  and  pelvic  swellings 
and  tumours. 

Secondary  oedema  of  the  scrotum  is  distinguished  from  inflam- 
mation by  the  absence  of  tenderness  and  of  constitutional  symptoms, 
although  when  the  oedema  results  from  epididymo-orchitis,  there  are 
the  tenderness  and  feverishness  of  the  inflamed  testicle. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  primary  oedema  resolves  itself 
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into  that  adopted  for  the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  In 
tedema  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  rest  and  elevation  will 
sometimes  cause  the  effusion  to  vanish.  In  extreme  cases  Southey's 
tubes,  or  a  few  minute  punctures  with  a  tenotomy  knife,  will  allow 
of  the  fluid  draining  awaj''.  It  is  seldom  necessary  or  desirable  to 
make  large  incisions. 

Inflammation  of  the  scrotum  is  always  the  cause  of  primary 
oedema.  It  is  generally  erysipelatous  in  character,  occurs  in  the 
intemperate  and  debilitated,  and  is  usually  excited  by  the  irritation 
due  to  dribbling  of  urine,  or  from  some  puncture,  abrasion,  eruption, 
l)oi],  or  sore  on  the  surface  of  the  scrotum.  Inflammation  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  started  by  an  acute  phimosis  due  to  gonorrhoea  or 
to  chancre.  The  local  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
much  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  inflammation  usually  terminates  by  resolution,  but  sup- 
puration is  not  uncommon.  Occasionally,  owing  to  the  rapidity  and 
excess  of  the  exudation,  extensive  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  occurs,  leaving  the  testicles  more  or  less  exposed,  and  some- 
times even  gangrenous. 

The  treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  simple  and  successful,  and  consists  in 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  elevating  the  scrotum,  applying  some 
warm,  soothing  lotion,  such  as  Goulard  water  ;  and  administering 
at  first  a  brisk  purge  and  subseqviently  an  efiervescing  saline 
mixture.  Under  this  treatment  the  symptoms  usually  subside  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  patient  is  quite  recovered  by  the  eighth 
or  tenth  day. 

When,  however,  the  symptoms  do  not  yield,  and  suppuration  is 
threatened,  a  few  incisions  should  be  made  to  relieve  tension  and 
prevent  sloughing,  and  then  fomentations  of  weakly  carbolised 
Goulard  water  should  be  applied.  If  sloughs  occur,  their  separation 
should  be  hastened  by  charcoal  or  carrot  poultices,  and  all  parts  as 
they  become  loose  should  be  removed  with  scissors.  As  soon 
as  the  dead  tissues  have  come  away,  even  though  the  testicles  are 
left  in  great  part  bare,  cicati'isation  rapidly  ensues  under  a  dressing 
of  an  antiseptic  oil  or  ointment  and  a  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
treatment. 

Epithelioma  of  the  scrotum,  etiology.  —  This  is  com- 
monly named  "  chimney-sweep's  cancer,"  or  "  soot  cancer,"  because 
it  was  most  commonly  found  in  chimney-sweeps,  and  was  then 
due  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  constant  friction  between  sooty 
trousers  and  perspiring  scrotum.  Soot,  when  applied  constantly 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  known  to  excite  epithelioma. 
Epithelioma  scroti  occurs  in  other  than  sweeps,  especially  in  those 
whose  occupation  favours  the  saturation  of  their  clothes  with  some 
irritant.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  amongst  the  em]iloves  at  gas 
works,  tar  works,  and  chemical  manufactories. 

Scrotal  epithelioma  is  rare  in  comparison  with  epithelioma  in 
other  situations.  The  proportion  of  sweeps  aflected  was  always 
comparatively  small,  so  that,  doubtless,  a  predisposition  on  the  part 
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of  tliose  aft'ected  is  required,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  special 
irritant.  Nor  was  the  disease  ever  very  common,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  becoming  appreciably  less  so  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  gi'eat  precautions  in  regard  to  Ijaths  and 
clothes  which  of  late  years  have  been  taken  by  workers  in  these 
materials. 

The  action  of  soot  in  causing  epithelioma  is  very  slow,  and  con- 
seciuently  the  disease  has  been  very  rarely  indeed  met  with  before 
middle  life,  even  in  men  whose  childhood  and  boyhood  have  been 
l>assed  in  constant  contact  with  soot. 

Scrotal  epithelioma  is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  seldom  proving 
fatal  in  less  than  six  or  eight  or  more  years  ;  often  existing  a  very 
long  time,  even  several  years,  before  implicating  lymphatic  glands, 
and  even  at  the  last  not  extending  beyond  the  nearest  group  of 
glands.  Secondary  afiection  of  the  glands  may  be  deferred  for 
sevei'al  years,  and  when  it  occurs  it  may  be  not  till  years  after  the 
excision  of  the  primary  affection. 

Sy««ii»t«iii«».— It  generally  begins  as  a  small  single  wart  or  pimple 
on  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  scrotum.  In  other  instances  it 
commences  as  a  horn-like  excrescence  or  papilloma,  or  as  a  small 
subcutaneous  nodule  in  connection  with  a  sebaceous  gland  or  hair 
follicle.  At  tii'st  the  disease,  in  whatever  form  it  begins,  appears  to 
Ije  of  a  simple  nature,  and  may  so  remain  for  a  long  time  ;  but  sooner 
or  later  it  softens,  becomes  more  vascular,  and  excoriates  or  ulcerates, 
and  then  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  scab  at  one  part,  whilst 
perhaps  it  sloughs  at  another,  and,  maybe,  sends  out  a  cauliflower- 
like excrescence  at  another.  The  sore  usually  yields  a  thin  ichorous 
discharge  ;  its  edges  are  irregular,  hard,  and  everted,  and  its  base  is 
also  much  indurated.  As  the  disease  advances,  it  does  so  in  depth 
as  well  as  in  area  ;  and  though  it  has  little  tendency  to  invade  the 
testicle,  it  may  destroy  the  underlying  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  spread  beyond  the  scrotum  to  the  jienis,  groins,  or  perin;eum. 

Ti"o:iliii«'iit. — -Excision,  wide  and  free  of  the  disease,  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  is  the  only  proper  treatment.  When  the  inguinal 
glands  are  invaded,  they,  too,  should  be  excised.  When  the  disease 
has  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  an  operation,  treatment  must  be 
directed  towards  the  prevention  of  suffering  by  local  anodynes  and 
morphia,  whilst  antiseptic  irrigations  and  dressings  ai'e  employed  to 
keep  the  parts  sweet  and  clean.  The  jjrophylactic  treatment  com- 
prises strict  cleanliness  both  as  to  clothes  and  skin,  and  the  removal 
of  any  wart  or  papilloma  before  it  becomes  cancerous. 

Other  forms  of  malignant  disease  of  scrotum. — These  are 

all  very  rare.  Medullary  carcinoma,  scirrhus,  a  mixed  adeno-chondro- 
sarcoma  and  melanotic  sarcoma  have  all  been  descriljed. 

Treatnaeiit. — These  growths  should  in  every  case  be  removed 
by  free  excision  at  the  earliest  possible  ojiportunity. 

Non-malignant  tumours   of  the  scrotum.     There  are 

several  \'arieties,  but  all  are  rare. 

Ang'eioiBiut:!  or  vasctil:ir  ^i-o\i  tlis. — Scrotal  ntevi  are  not 
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very  uncommon  in  infants.  They  slioulcl  be  treated  as  are  najvi  in 
other  parts.  If  left  alone,  they  may  undergo  cystic,  fibroid,  or  fatty 
change,  and  in  these  forms  are  occasionally  met  with  in  later  life. 

Congenital  venous  angeiomata  have  also  been  desci'ibed,  and  I 
have  had  two  cases  in  my  own  practice. 

Cystic  tiiHiotirs — These  are  all  very  rare. 

Two  forms  of  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  scrotum  are  described.  One 
is  a  simple  dilatation  of  a  sebaceous  follicle  ;  the  other  is  a  dense 
sac  of  connective  tissue  containing  clear  serous  fluid.  Tlie  latter 
variety  is  often  multiple,  and  varies  in  size  from  a  swanshot  to  a 
hen's  egg. 

Ilytlatiil  cysts  of  the  scrotum  form  another  rare  variety  of 
cystic  disease  of  the  scrotum. 

Urinary  cysts. — These  are  caused  by  the  gradual  escape  of  a 
small  quantity  of  normal  urine  through  an  abnormal  opening  in  the 
urethra.  In  some  cases  an  abscess  has  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  cyst. 

The  best  ti'eatment  for  the  sebaceous  form  of  cysts  and  the 
hydatid  cysts  is  removal.  The  urinary  cysts  should  be  laid  open 
and  scraped. 

Liipoiitata,  both  of  the  encapsuled  and  difluse  varieties,  have 
been  met  with.  The  encapsuled  lipoma  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  an 
imperfect  sense  of  fluctuation  in  some  cases  where  the  usual 
lobulated  outline  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  so  to  give  rise  to 
mistakes  in  diagnosis. 

Fibrosnata  are  a  rare  form  of  sci'otal  tumour  which  sometimes 
attain  immense  size.  Twenty-three  and  twenty-four  pounds,  and  in 
one  case  forty-four  pounds,  are  weights  that  have  been  reached 
by  these  tumours.  Tliey  occur  as  single  tumours  of  varying  con- 
sistency, usually  lobulated  and  sometimes  containing  cartilaginous, 
fatty,  myxomatous,  or  sarcomatous  elements. 

Choiidroinata  form  the  rarest  class  of  scrotal  tumours. 
They  may  grow  to  a  very  large  size. 

Treatment. — All  these  forms  of  solid  tumours  should  be  removed 
when  possible.  In  diffuse  lipomata,  when  excision  is  impossible, 
constitutional  treatment  should  be  employed.  Malt  liquors  and 
starch  food  should  be  forbidden,  and  sulphide  of  calcium  tried. 
Fibromata  may  not  improbably  recur  after  removal. 

Elephantiasis  scroti. — This  is  an  affection  of  India,  Arabia, 
China,  West  Indies,  Syria,  the  Delta  of  the  jSTile,  and  other  hot 
countries,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  Europe  or  North  America. 

Patliolog'y. — It  is  a  chronic  inflammatory  disease  associated  with 
much  oedema,  set  up  by  repeated  attacks  of  erythema,  and  resulting 
in  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  This  seems 
in  some  cases  to  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  sciotal  lymphatics  by 
the  fllaria  sanguinis  hominis.  In  other  cases  simple  inflammatorj^ 
matting  or  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lower  abdominal  lymphatics, 
or  of  the  thoracic  duct  itself,  may  occasionally  originate  the  disease. 
Syphilis  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  primarj'-  cause  in  a  few  instances, 
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whilst  in  others  no  satisfactory  cause  of  origin  can  be  ascertained. 
Heat  and  moisture  seeni  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining 
the  production  of  the  disease. 

The  chief  alteration  in  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  is  the 
enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which 
becomes  so  dense  as  to  cut  almost  like  cartilage.  Lymphatic  vessels, 
dilated  or  varicose,  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid,  are  found  in 
this  cedematous,  dense  white  tibi'ous,  and  elastic  tissue,  and  the 
lymph  spaces  of  the  cutis  are  increased  in  size.  The  veins  are  en- 
larged, tortuous,  and  patulous  when  cut.  The  testicles  lie  embedded 
in  the  posterior  part,  and  the  penis,  covered  with  similai-ly  hypei  - 
trophied  tissue,  is  buried  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  swelling. 
Vaginal  hydrocele  is  commonly  associated  with  the  elephantiasis, 
and  hiematocele  occasionally  so.  The  testicles  are  unchanged,  but 
the  spermatic  cord  is  much  elongated  by  traction,  and  the  cremaster 
much  thickened. 

Sym|>t«iiis.'~In  the  early  stages  elephantiasis  is  associated  with 
frecpient  attacks  of  feverishness,  local  heat  and  pain,  by  erysipelatous 
oedenux,  and  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Each  attack  leaves  the 
.scrotum  more  enlarged,  and,  when  once  thoroughly  established,  the 
scrotal  enlargement  g(jes  on  increasing  without  fresh  jiyrexial  at- 
tacks. The  shape  of  the  swelling  is  pyriform  or  ovoid,  having  a 
broad,  thickened  peduncle  extending  the  whole  area  of  the  perin;euni 
from  anus  to  pubes.  Owing  to  the  drag  ujjon  the  skin  of  the  hypo- 
gastriuni,  the  hair  of  the  pubes  is  spread  out  over  the  front  and 
upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  tumour  ;  and  the  penis  is  gradual)}' 
drawn  in  till  it  is  represented  only  by  an  umbilical-like  aperture. 
The  surface  of  the  skin  may  be  smooth,  though  thickened  and  in- 
durated, but  it  is  more  generally  rugose,  and  fissured,  and  supei'fici- 
ally  ulcerated  between  the  rugie.  Crusts  cover  the  superflcial 
ulcers,  and  an  offensive  sanious  discliai'ge  oozes  from  beneath  the 
crusts.  Sometimes  there  is  a  discharge  of  lymph  from  some  of  the 
more  prominent  knots  or  ruga',  and  in  some  cases  slf)ughing  occurs, 
and  the  testicles  become  thereby  ex))osed.  Wlien  not  inflamed  or 
ulcerated,  the  skin  is  very  little  sensitive.  The  chief,  almost  the 
only,  inconvenience  is  the  dragging  and  great  weight.  The  weight 
sometimes  attained  is  enormous,  amounting  to  120  lbs.,  and  even 
to  200  lbs. 

Pro|>liyla4-.tic  treatment. — For  culinary  and  drinking  pur- 
poses only  boiled  water  should  be  used,  and  stagnant  water  should 
be  avoided  even  for  washing.  In  fact,  every  prophylactic  measure 
against  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  should  l>e  taken. 

Operative  treatment. — The  operation  should  be  performed 
under  the  best  hiemostatic  and  aseptic  conditions.  Turner's  (of 
Samoa)  clamp,  consisting  of  two  parallel  wooden  bars  approximated 
by  screws,  or  Esmarch's  bandage,  should  be  applied  ;  then  the  body 
of  the  penis,  and  sulisequently  the  testicles,  should  be  dissected  out, 
and  the  whole  of  the  coverings  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  the  raphe 
of  the  periuffium,  .should  be  dissected  away.    No  portion  of  the 
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diseased  tissues  should  be  left  behind,  otherwise  recurrence  is  certain. 
All  bleeding  vessels  should  be  ligatured  or  twisted.  The  wound 
must  heal  in  chief  part  by  granulations,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  care 
must  be  used  to  keep  the  penis  free.  In  successful  cases  the  sexual 
functions,  as  well  as  the  general  health,  are  restored. 

Lymph  scrotum. — This  is  a  condition  allied  to  elephantiasis 
scroti,  and  probably  dependent  on  the  same  causes,  which  is  only 
met  with  amongst  those  who  have  resided  in  countries  where 
elephantiasis  is  endemic. 

The  patient,  having  been  the  subject  of  pi'evious  malarial  at- 
tacks, gets  his  scrotum  and  inguinal  glands,  and  perhaps,  too,  his 
testicles,  inflamed  during  a  paroxysm  of  fever.  Then  an  abscess 
forms  in  the  scrotum,  and  vesicles  occur  upon  its  surface  and  burst, 
discharging  straw-coloured,  serous-looking  fluid.  The  discharge 
continues  for  a  few  days ;  the  scrotal  swelling  diminishes ;  the 
discharge  ceases,  reaccumulates,  and  refills  the  vesicles,  which  again 
burst  and  go  through  the  same  process.  In  all  cases  the  inguinal 
glands  enlarge.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision,  as  in  the  case 
of  elephantiasis  scroti. 

Scrotal  calculi. — These  consist  either  of  ui'ic  acid  or  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  are  formed  by  deposition  from  the  urine,  either 
within  the  urethra  or  along  some  fistulous  track.  They  have  been 
met  with  after  many  years  of  existence  and  growth,  and  in  some 
cases  of  large  size.  Having  made  their  way  by  ulceration  through 
the  urethra,  they  increase  by  the  deposition  of  salts  from  the  urine 
which  escapes  through  the  urethra  fistula. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF  THE  TESTICLE. 
Abnormalities  in  development  and  transit  of  the  testicle. 

— Abnormalities  of  the  testicle  have  relation  to  either  the  develop- 
ment or  the  transit  of  the  organ.  The  two  classes  are  closely  related 
to  each  other :  any  fault  in  descent  interferes  with  the  proper  de- 
velopment, and  conversely  any  defect  in  its  development  may  inter- 
fere with  the  descent  of  the  testicle. 

Polyorcliisiii,  or  the  presence  of  a  supernumerary  testicle, 
is  undoubtedly  rare,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  a 
third  testicle  has  been  supposed  to  exist  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  encysted  hydrocele,  or  a  movable  fibrous  body  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  an  omental  hernia. 

Anorchism  is  the  absence  of  both  testicles.  Monorcliisiu  is 
the  absence  of  one  testicle.  These  conditions  are  rare,  and  are  some- 
times erroneously  thought  to  exist  when,  in  reality,  the  testicle  is 
either  retained,  imperfectly  descended,  or  ati'ophied.  Either  the 
testicle  as  a  whole,  including  epididymis  and  more  or  less  of  the  vas 
defei-ens,  may  be  absent ;  or  the  testicle  proper  may  be  absent,  the 
epididymis  and  the  I'est  of  the  parts  being  present;  or  the  epididymis 
and  vas  may  be  absent  and  the  testicle  proper  may  be  present. 
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These  cleticiencies  of  part  only  of  one  testicular  apparatus  can  be 
easily  understood  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  vasa  efFerentia,  the 
epididymis,  and  the  vas  deferens  are  derived  from  the  Wolffian  body 
and  its  duct,  whereas  the  testis  is  developed  separately  from  the 
genital  mass.  When  these  abnormalities  affect  one  organ  only,  the 
scrotum  on  the  same  side  is  usually  present,  though  probably  not 
perfectly  developed.  In  some  cases  of  monorchism,  malformation  or 
absence  of  the  ureter  and  kidney  on  the  same  side  has  been  observed. 
In  some  cases  of  anorchism  the  external  genitals  have  existed 
only  in  a  I'udimentary  state,  and  abnormalities  affecting  the  urinary 
apparatus  and  the  rectum  and  anus  have  co-existed  with  those  of 
the  testis. 

In  monoichism,  if  the  single  testicle  is  well  formed  and  in  normal 
position,  the  sexual  function  and  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  un- 
affected. In  anorchism  (both  testicles  absent)  the  individual  is 
impotent,  sterile,  with  impaired  energy  and  feeble  mental  and 
physical  powers,  and  the  puerile  manner  and  puny  voice  of  the 
eunuch. 

9£<'tsiiii(Ml  sitsil  BSEisplacc*!  testis. — One  or  both  testicles  may 
be  retained  at  any  point  in  their  transit  from  loin  to  scrotum.  Such 
a  condition  is  known  as  "  undescended  testis  " ;  but  if  the  testicle 
be  not  only  undescended  but  has  assumed  some  abnormal  situation, 
the  condition  is  then  known  as  "  ectopia  of  the  testis,"  and  the 
testicle  is  said  to  be  "ectopic."  For  both  testicles  to  be  retained 
or  ectopic  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Ectopia  testis  occurs  in  three  situations  :  (1)  The  testis,  having 
traversed  the  inguinal  canal,  goes  to  the  perinteum  instead  of  to 
the  scrotum — perinrml  ectopia;  this  is  the  most  common  form. 
(2)  The  testis  leaves  through  the  crural  instead  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  remains  near  the  saphenous  0|>ening — the  crural  ectopia  ;  this 
is  a  very  rare  variety ;  and  the  I'arest  of  all,  (3)  the pe7io-pubic  ectopia, 
is  where  the  testis  is  situated  in  front  of  the  pubes  at  the  root  of 
the  penis. 

In  the  perin;eal  ectopia  the  testis  occupies  a  pouch  beneath 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  is  surrounded  by  its 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  scrotum  of  the  corresponding  side  is  gener- 
ally ill-developed.  The  cord  can  be  traced  down  to  the  testis 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  in  an  adult  the  testis  and 
epididymis  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  usually  congenital,  but  a 
testicle  that  for  years  has  been  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  has 
been  known  subsequently  to  migrate  into  the  perinfeum. 

Causes  of  undescended  and  ectojnc  testes. — Many  are  ascribed, 
but  few  are  known.  Intra-uterine  peritonitis,  contracted  size  of 
external  ring,  ill-development  of  inguinal  canal,  a  long  mesorchium, 
absence  oi-  malposition  of  one  or  more  of  the  attachments  of  the 
gubernaculum  testis,  shortness  of  the  vas  deferens,  or  of  the  vessels 
of  the  cord,  the  excessive  size  of  the  epididymis,  and  the  forcible 
contraction  of  the  cremaster,  have  all  been  regarded  as  causes,  and 
illustrative  cases  have  been  published. 
//2 
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Retained  and  ectopic  testicles,  though  small,  ill-developed,  and 
sometimes  the  subject  of  fibrous  and  fatty  degeneration,  are  by  some 
regarded  as  being  invariably  functionless.  It  is  probable  that  a 
misplaced  testis  is  at  first  normal  in  structure,  but  that  by  pressure 
and  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  it  degenerates  and  becomes 
sterile.  Even  then  the  man  need  not  be  sexually  incapable.  This 
is  a  question  sometimes  of  importance  in  medico-legal  cases. 

Complications  of  misplaced  testes. — The  complications  of  mis- 
placed or  retained  testes  are  hernia  (either  congenital  or  acquired), 
inflammatioji,  gangrene,  peritonitis,  atrophy,  hydrocele,  hsematocele, 
and  in  adult  life  malignant  disease.  A  testicle,  whether  retained  or 
ectopic,  is  liable  to  attacks  of  inflammation  (epididymo-orchitis) 
from  blows,  strains,  sudden  twists  of  the  body,  or  from  muscular 
contraction,  from  extension  of  inflammation,  from  a  local  peritonitis, 
from  gonorrhoea,  or  the  passage  of  instruments.  A  testicle  retained 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  or  in  the  abdomen,  if  inflamed,  may 
set  up  a  local  or  general  peritonitis,  and  when  retained  in  the 
inguinal  canal  it  may  simulate  strangulated  hernia. 

Treatment  of  misplaced  testes. — Misplaced  testes  are  very  apt  to 
give  trouble  on  account  of  their  exposed  position,  which  renders  them 
liable  to  attacks  of  inflammation  on  slight  provocation.  The  testicle 
retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  is  unable  to  slip  out  of  harm's  way  on 
the  receipt  of  a  blow  on  the  groin,  and  being  driven  back  against  the 
firm  tissues  beneath  it,  is  easily  contused.  If  such  a  testicle  becomes 
inflamed,  the  treatment  should  at  first  be  palliative,  as  for  oi'dinary 
epididymo-orchitis.  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  the 
testicle  should  be  transplanted  by  operation  to,  and  fixed  in,  the 
scrotum  by  one  or  more  sutures.  This,  however,  should  be  limited 
to  cases  where  the  testicle,  though  small,  is  of  fair  consistence,  and 
where  the  cord  can  be  sufliciently  elongated  and  the  scrotum  is 
sufiiciently  well  developed  to  admit  of  such  transplantation.  When 
any  of  these  conditions  are  absent,  the  testicle  should  be  removed. 
When  complicated  with  hernia,  the  treatment  varies  in  difTerent  cases. 
If  the  rupture  can  be  returned,  and  the  testis  pulled  down.  Wood's 
truss,  with  a  horse-shoe  shaped  pad,  should  be  worn  continuously. 
When  this  cannot  be  effected,  or  the  testicle  gives  rise  to  trouble 
by  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  a  radical  operation  for  the  cure 
of  the  hernia  should  be  performed,  and  the  testicle  at  the  same  time 
either  transplanted  into  the  scrotum,  or  excised,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  When  complicated  by  malignant  disease, 
castration  is  the  only  ti-eatment. 

In  some  cases  of  imperfectly  descended  testicle  in  children, 
adhesions  are  stretched  and  the  cord  elongated  by  the  nurse  or 
surgeon  daily  dragging  lightly  upon  the  testicle  with  the  finger-tips, 
pressing  it  towards  the  scrotum  and  retaining  it  there  for  four  or 
five  minutes  at  a  time. 

Torsion  or  axial  rotation  of  the  spermatic  cord.— 
This  is  a  rare  condition,  in  which  the  spermatic  cord  is  twisted 
or  rotated  upon  itself,  thereby  causing  acute  strangulation  of  the 
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testicle.  It  is  generally  associated  with  imperfect  descent  of  the 
testis.  No  satisfactory  account  of  the  cause  of  axial  rotation  has 
yet  been  given  which  will  ap])ly  to  all  the  recorded  cases.  Tlie 
absence  of  a  mesorchiuin,  or  an  extreme  length  or  laxity  of  the 
mesorchium,  has  been  supposed  to  account  for  some  cases  ;  twists 
and  other  violent  efforts  for  others  :  but  in  others,  again,  no  cause 
seemed  forthcoming. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  a  normally  descended  testicle, 
with  a  noi-mal  mesorchium,  the  spermatic  cord  can  undergo  rotation. 
The  testicle  may  be  twisted  either  towards  or  away  from  the  median 
line.  In  all  cases  the  epididymis  has  been  more  swollen  than  the 
testis ;  the  testis  itself  in  some  cases  has  ajipeared  normal  to  the 
naked  eye.  A  good  deal  of  blood  may  be  extravasated  into  the 
epididymis,  and  between  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the 
mesorchium.  The  testis  may  be  black  and  gangrenous,  as  may  be 
also  the  epididymis ;  and  the  latter  may  be  constricted  into  lumps 
or  masses  by  tight  bands  of  tissue. 

Tlie  symptoms  have  in  all  cases  been  pretty  much  the  same — 
namely,  the  more  or  less  sudden  occurrence  of  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  groin  attended  with  vomiting.  In  several  instances  the  true 
nature  of  the  swelling  has  only  been  discovered  on  performing  an 
exploT'atoi'y  operation. 

Diagnosis. — Most  cases  have  been  diagnosed  as  strangulated 
hernia,  and  in  many  instances  the  surgeon  can  only  be  sure  of  the  con- 
dition by  cutting  down  upon  the  swelling.  In  other  ca.ses  the  diagnosis 
can  be  made  by  (1)  the  em])ty  condition  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  (2) 
the  unobscured  cord  ;  (3)  the  imperfectly  descended  testis ;  (4)  the 
absence  of  the  testis  on  one  side  of  tlie  scrotum  ;  (5)  by  the  epididymis 
being  in  front  of  the  testis ;  and  (6)  by  the  existence  of  a  lumj)  or 
knot  in  the  cord  with  swelling  between  the  knot  and  the  testis,  and 
the  natural  state  of  the  vas  deferens  above  tlie  knot.  If  the  cord 
can  be  untwisted  and  the  symptoms  thereby  at  once  relieved,  the 
diagnosis  is  complete. 

Treatment. — If  the  cord,  either  without  or  after  exposure  by 
operation,  can  be  untwisted,  and  if  the  testis  or  epididymis  is  not 
in  a  state  of  gangrene,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  the  organ. 
If  the  twisted  cord  cannot  be  satisfactorily  put  right,  or  if  gangrene 
is  threatened,  or  actually  exists,  it  will  be  best  to  tie  the  cord  high 
up  and  excise  the  swollen,  discoloured  and  hsemorrhagic  mass.  If 
the  testicle  has  never  jjroperly  descended,  and  cannot  be  fixed  in  the 
scrotum,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  constant  source  of  inconvenience  and 
trouble,  and  had  better  in  all  cases  be  removed. 

A1>noriiial  position  of  tlio  testis  in  the  scrotnm.— 
The  testicle  is  occasionally  anteverted — i.e.  the  posterior  and 
attached  border  becomes  anterior  ;  so  tliat,  if  a  liydrocele  occurs,  the 
testicle  is  situated  in  front  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  behind  and 
below.  The  testis  is  also  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  inverted 
— i.e.  its  upper  end  is  below,  so  that  the  vas  deferens  starts  from 
an  epididymis,  the  tail  of  which  is  above  the  testis.     In  these 
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cases  the  vas  is  shorter  than  normal.  The  relation  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  to  the  testis  is  not  affected  by  this  inversion  of  the  organ, 
as  it  is  in  the  condition  of  anteversion.  Imitating  this  condition, 
I  have  sometimes  fixed  the  testes  thus  in  transplanting  the  un- 
descended organs  to  the  scrotum,  after  detaching  the  vas  from 
the  back  of  the  epididymis. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND   ATROPHY   OF  THE  TESTIS. 

Hypertrophy  may  occur  when  the  other  testicle  has  become 
atrophied,  or  has  failed  to  be  developed,  or  after  removal  of  the  other 
testicle.  In  some  cases  in  which  one  testicle  has  been  i-etained  in 
the  abdomen,  or  has  been  absent  altogether,  the  other  testicle  has 
been  more  than  double  the  normal  size  and  weight. 

Atrophy  occurs  in  two  forms,  as  the  result  of  different  kinds  of 
changes : 

(1)  In  those  cases  which  are  due  to  inflammation,  whether 
traumatic,  syphilitic,  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  marked  shrinking  and 
sclerosis  of  the  testis  ;  all  the  connective  tissue  of  tlie  gland — peri- 
lobular, peritubular,  and  perivascular — is  increased  and  shrunken, 
and  by  its  compressive  effects  the  secreting  structure  is  destroyed. 
The  gland  shrinks  to  the  size  of  a  horse  bean,  or  even  less,  and  is  hard 
and  nodular  ;  and  on  section  shows  nothing  but  bands  of  connective 
tissue,  with,  perhaps,  here  and  there,  a  few  scattered  seminal  tubules. 

(2)  The  other  form  of  atrophy  is  much  rarer,  and  results  from 
the  cutting  off  of  the  arteiial  supply,  or  from  nerve  lesions,  and  not 
from  inflammation.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  glandular  structure,  unaccompanied  by  any  sclerosis  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  testicle  in  this  form  of  atrophy  becomes 
much  reduced  in  size,  but  is  soft  and  flabby  instead  of  being  hard 
and  nodular.  On  section,  the  gland  is  ansemic  ;  tubules  are  present, 
but  in  different  stages  of  fatty  degeneration ;  and  fatty  tissue  may 
also  be  found  beneath  the  visceral  tunica  vaginalis  between  the 
epididymis  and  back  of  the  testis. 

In  both  forms  the  epididymis  shares  in  the  atrophy.  "With  the 
shrinking  of  the  organ,  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  cord  diminish 
in  size,  and  the  cremaster  disappears. 

Arrest  of  development  is  to  be  distinguished  from  atrophy  of  a 
once  well-formed  organ.  This  arrest  is  commonly  found  in  un- 
descended and  ectopic  testes. 

The  common  sequela?  of  atrophy  of  the  testis  are  neuralgic  pains 
and  sterility  ;  and  in  some  cases  tlie  development  of  certain  female 
characteristics,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  mammaj  and  a  feminine, 
fat,  plump  outline  of  figure. 

The  treatment  can  only  be  preventive ;  tlie  cause  should  be 
remoA'ed  when  possible. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 
AVith  the  exception  of  contusions,  ti'aumatic  lesions  of  the  testis 
are  rare. 
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Punctured  wounds.— These  are  almost  always  of  surgical  origin, 
their  most  frequent  cause  being  puncture  with  a  trochar  and  cannula  in 
paracentesis  for  hydrocele.  A  very  acute  pain,  in  some  cases  inducing 
syncope,  and  the  escape  of  a  little  blood  through  the  cannula  as  soon 
AS  the  trochar  is  withdrawn,  and  then  of  blood-stained  hydrocele  tluid 
as  soon  as  the  cannula,  withdrawn  from  the  tunica  albuginea,  has 
entered  the  vaginal  sac,  are  the  indications  of  this  accident.  Acute  in- 
tiaramation  is  likely  to  follow,  especially  if  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
gland  has  been  at  all  broken  up  by  the  vulnerating  body.  Suppuration 
and  gangrene  have  been  described  as  actual  consequences  of  [)unctured 
wounds  :  but  they  are  quite  exceptional,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  unless 
the  organ  is  previously  diseased,  rapid  recovery  is  the  result.  Tu 
many  cases  little  or  no  inflammation  whatever  is  excited. 

Incised  wounds. — Superficial  incised  wounds  heal,  as  a  rule, 
by  first  intention,  even  without  the  introduction  of  sutures  ;  but  if 
the  wound  deeply  involves  any  considerable  length  of  the  organ,  it 
will  subsequently  atrophy,  as  the  glandular  tissue  is  strangled  by 
the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  material.  Suppuration  is  very 
improbable,  unless  the  incision  is  made  with  a  dirty  knife,  or  the 
wound  is  allowed  to  become  septic.  Unless  the  testicle  is  tubercu- 
lous, or  otherwise  partly  disorganised  prior  to  the  injury,  hernia  or 
fungus  testis  does  not  occui-. 

Contused  wounds. — These  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  trau- 
matic lesions  of  the  testis.  They  ai'e  caused  by  blows,  falls  astride, 
kicks,  squeezes,  and  other  forms  of  violent  pressure. 

Symptoms. — These  are  acute,  insupportalale  pain,  often  severe 
enough  to  produce  syncope.  Death  from  shock,  even,  may  be  the 
result — sometimes  almost  instantaneously,  more  often  perhaps  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hours.  The  pain  is  not  seated  only  in  the 
testicle  injured,  but  radiates  to  the  thigh  and  extends  along  the 
cord,  often  reaching  as  high  as  the  kidney  in  the  loin. 

Prog-Mosis. — Though  fatal  re-sults  have  occurred,  they  are  very 
rare.  The  usual  coui'se  is  for  tlie  pain  to  pass  quickly,  the  swelling 
to  disappear  hy  degi-ees,  and  the  attack  to  l)e  of  but  little  immediate 
importance.  The  subsequent  effects  are  those  which  give  gravity 
to  these  injuries.  Atrophy  so  commonly  follows  that  it  is  to  be 
expected  in  any  case,  and  in  persons  with  a  tuberculous  tendency 
these  injuries  often  induce  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle. 

Suppuration  is  very  rare,  and  need  not  be  anticipated  if  the 
organ  prior  to  the  injury  was  quite  healthy.  It  is  orchitis  followed 
by  ati'ophy,  or  atrophy  even  where  the  inflammation  has  been  too 
trivial  to  attract  notice,  which  is  the  common  result  of  injury  in 
men  of  all  ages.  In  less  than  six  weeks  the  body  of  the  testis  may 
be  no  larger  than  a  haricot  bean,  may  be  soft  and  flaliby,  with  its 
tunica  albuginea  wiinkled  and  clearly  too  large  for  its  contents,  and 
on  section  of  the  testicle  proper  the  gland  tissue  looks  antemic  and 
opalescent  or  milky  white  in  colour.  The  epididymis  for  a  time  is 
frequently  but  little,  if  at  all,  changed. 

I>iag:iio«>ii<«. — The  marked  feature  that  distinguishes  traumatic 
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orchitis  from  inflammation  of  venereal  origin  is  the  complete 
immunity  of  the  epididymis  in  traumatic  cases.  The  swelling  at 
first  is  entirely  confined  to  the  body  of  the  testicle,  and  though  later 
the  epididymis  may  also  suffer,  it  is  never  affected  to  any  marked 
degi'ee.  There  may  be  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  of  either 
slight  or  very  pronounced  dimensions. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  testicle  is  very 
simple — namely,  rest  in  bed,  cold  applications,  and  the  general 
treatment  appropriate  for  orchitis.  Punctured  and  incised  wounds 
soon  heal,  and  sutures  are  rarely  required  even  for  long  incisions. 
For  contused  wounds  sutures  are  useless.  In  very  severe  cases  of 
the  third  degree,  where  the  gland  is  completely  crushed  or  pulped, 
primary  castration  is  proper. 

Traumatic  displacement  or  acquired  ectopia  of  the  testis. 

— Traumatic  or  acqviired  ectopia  is  caused  either  by  injury  or  by 
sudden  and  forcible  contraction,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  the 
cremaster  muscle,  by  violent  effort  during  coitus  or  lifting  some 
heavy  weight.  The  accident  is  a  rare  one,  but  well-recognised  cases 
have  been  recorded.  From  one  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  the 
testicle  is  forced  into  some  abnormal  position,  where  it  may  become 
fixed  by  inflammatory  adhesions.  If  displaced  into  the  abdomen, 
severe  peritonitis  may  ensue.  The  form  of  injury  most  likely  to 
cause  displacement  of  the  testis  is  direct  violence  applied  to  the 
testicle  through  the  scrotum,  as  by  the  passage  of  a  carriage  wheel 
over  the  scrotum  ;  and  two  cases  of  this  accident  have  been  recorded. 

Treatment. — In  traumatic  displacement  immediate  reduction 
should  be  effected  by  manipulation  if  possible.  If  not  possible, 
gentle  massage  may  succeed  at  a  later  stage  ;  and  if  it  does  not,  the 
gland  may  perhaps  be  replaced  by  operation.  Strapping,  or  a 
bandage,  or  one  or  two  sutures,  should  be  used  to  keep  the  testicle 
in  place  after  reduction  has  been  accomplished.  If  the  testicle 
becomes  inflamed,  or  adherent  in  its  faulty  position,  castration 
should  be  performed. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TESTICLES. 

Neuralgia  of  the  testis  is  like  neui-algia  of  the  face,  character- 
ised by  sudden  severe  and  pai-oxysmal  pain,  and  may  be  due  to  a 
cause  situated  in  the  testicle  itself,  or  in  some  distant  part. 

Causes. — Those  situated  in  the  testicle  are  contractions  of  in- 
flammatory deposits,  minute  abscesses,  fibrous  bodies  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  small  encysted  hydroceles,  progressive  atrophy,  a  small 
new  gi'owth,  e.g.  fibro-myoma,  or  injury  to  the  vas  deferens. 

Causes  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  testicle  are  irritation  in 
the  prostatic  urethra,  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney ;  oxaluria, 
lithiasis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  extreme  nervous  depression  asso- 
ciated with  phosphuria  and  constipation,  or  some  fissure  or  ulcer  of 
the  anus  or  rectum,  are  also  common  causal  conditions. 

Treatment.— Where  possible,  the  cause  should  be  ascertained 
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and  removed  ;  wliere  tins  is  not  possible,  the  testis  should  be  sup- 
ported in  a  suspender,  the  Ipowels  should  be  daily  evacuated,  the  diet 
regulated,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  enjoined,  and  ice  or  hot 
fomentations,  or  some  anodyne  liniment — such  as  opium,  belladonna, 
or  atropine — should  be  applied  locally.  Morphia  may  have  to  be 
injected  occasionally.  Division  of  the  nerves  of  the  spermatic  cord 
and  castration  have  been  occasionally  practised,  but  are  not  to  be 
recommended  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  neuralgia  from  a  new 
growth,  or  from  the  contraction  of  some  old  inflammatory  thickening 
in  the  epididymis  or  testis,  which  no  other  remedies  have  succeeded 
in  improving. 

Masturbation. — This  is  a  habit  only  too  rife  at  puberty  and 
early  manhood  as  the  result  of  the  natural  onset  of  sexual  feelings 
and  desire  when  not  controlled,  but  it  may  be  formed  even  in  quite 
early  childhood  as  the  effect  of  some  pathological  irritation  in  the 
penis  or  rectum  of  the  child,  e.g.  a  long  tight  foreskin,  thread- 
worms, or  of  the  wanton  excitement  of  the  child  by  the  nurse. 

The  oH't'Ct  of  masturbation,  or  of  premature  stimulation  of  the 
sexual  oi'gans,  is  shown  on  the  nervous,  muscular,  and  general 
systems.  The  child  becomes  irritable,  restless,  excited,  or  languid, 
and  prematurely  old  in  appearance  and  ways  ;  his  limbs  grow  weak 
and  flabby  ;  his  appetite  fails  or  varies  ;  he  looks  pale,  pinched,  and 
pasty.  The  special  senses  may  become  dull  or  temporarily  defective. 
Epilepsy,  tuberculous  disease,  or  general  physical  and  nervous  pros- 
tration may  be  induced.  In  the  young  adult,  there  are  added  to  the 
physical  changes  the  effects  that  spring  fi-om  the  consciousness  of 
wrong-doing,  or  at  any  rate,  of  a  secret  habit.  His  look  is  downcast 
or  abashed,  he  is  taciturn,  solitary,  nervous,  hesitating,  or  timid. 
His  eyes  are  often  strained,  the  cornea  of  unnatural  brightness,  the 
conjunctiva  bloodshot,  and  his  skin  is  often  bedewed  by  a  greasy, 
clammy  sweat. 

Yet  many  who  confess  to  a  former  considerable  practice  of 
masturbation  are  physically  robust,  mentally  active,  and  open  and 
courageous  in  manner.  The  natural  temperament  of  the  individual 
will  greatly  modify  and  influence  the  effect  wrought  upon  him  by 
this  demoralising  and  miscliievous  habit. 

Trcatnioiit. — This  resolves  itself  into  moral  and  medical.  To 
take  the  last  first.  Any  local  c:iuse  of  irritation  must  be  removed  ; 
circumcision  should  be  performed,  and,  with  the  view  of  breaking  the 
habit,  the  skin  of  the  penis  may  be  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
brushed  with  blistering  fluid.  The  liowels  should  be  regulated,  the 
bladder  emptied  at  once  on  waking  from  sleep,  cold  or  nearly  cold 
sponging  and  bathing  should  be  daily  employed,  and  the  general 
health  improved  by  wholesome  diet,  fresh  air,  healtliy  exercise,  and 
proper  studies  and  amusements. 

The  moral  treatment  consists  in  properly  guarding  and  over- 
looking his  habits,  his  friendships,  his   occupations  ;   not    in  a 
suspicious,  mistrusting,  and  officious  manner,  but  with  the  judicious 
kindliness  which  should  inspire  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  or  master. 
/./■* 
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The  habit  should  be  met  and  combated  by  parent  or  master,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  a  severe  judge  towaids  a  criminal  offender,  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  man  of  the  world  knowing  human  nature,  aware  of  its 
weaknesses,  and  seeking  to  minimise  them  by  saga.-ious  sympathy 
and  confidence-winning  explicitness. 

Spermatorrhoea. — By  this  term  is  generally  understood  the 
uncontrollable  escape,  more  or  less  frequently,  of  seminal  fluid,  at 
other  times  than,  and  not  as  the  result  of,  the  natural  sexual  ex- 
citement of  coitus  or  the  injurious  sexual  excitement  of  masturbation. 
It  is  very  important  for  the  medical  man  to  bear  in  mind  that  as 
the  result  of  continence,  especially  in  young  men,  semen  is  pressed 
out  of  the  vesiculje  seminales  during  defsecation,  especially  if  the 
stools  are  hard  and  attended  with  much  straining.  The  position 
of  the  vesicultB  seminales  between  the  bladder  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  both  of  ■which  organs  are  at  the  same  time  under- 
going expulsive  efforts,  makes  such  a  discharge  from  time  to  time 
of  mechanical  necessity  and  quite  natural. 

Again,  nocturnal  seminal  emissions  in  men  who  observe  con- 
tinence and  lead  sedentary  lives,  and  especially  in  young  men,  are 
quite  natural  and  consistent  with  perfect  sexual  health,  provided 
such  emissions  do  not  occur  at  shorter  intervals  than  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight.  Again,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  spermatozoa  may  be 
found  in  certain  samples  of  a  healthy  man's  urine  as  the  result  of 
the  first  flushing  of  the  urethra  after  a  coitus  or  an  emission.  And, 
lastly,  the  medical  adviser  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  fluid  that 
escapes  from  the  iirethra  is  really  semen,  and  not  mucus  from  the 
prostate,  or  muco-pus  from  a  stricture  or  a  gleet. 

When  nocturnal  seminal  emissions  occur  weekly,  or  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  or  even  oftener,  they  produce  a  relaxation  of 
mental  and  physical  tone.  This  is  shown  by  inability  for  mental 
exertion  or  concentration  of  attention,  flaccidity  of  will,  hysteria, 
despondency,  lassitude,  aching  back  and  lower  limbs,  dull  pains 
in  the  groins,  the  feeling  of  something  having  given  way 
across  the  loins,  palpitation,  cold  clammy  perspiration  and  a 
whole  train  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels. 

Such  a  debilitated  state  of  the  sexual  apparatus  may  be  induced 
by  long  or  frequently-practised  masturbation  till  seminal  emissions 
occur  on  the  slightest  provocation,  sometimes  without  any  or  only 
with  the  most  imperfect  erection,  and  with  a  minimum  of  jjleasurable 
sensation. 

Treatineut. — The  most  important  factor  is  the  pi-oper  regulation 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  patient.  A  nutritious  unstimulating  diet, 
especially  avoiding  beer,  wme,  and  spirits  at  night  ;  a  due  amount 
of  walking  or  other  out-of-doors  exercise,  so  as  to  produce  a  degree 
of  physical  fatigue  by  bedtime  ;  going  to  bed  in  good  time  ;  early 
ri.sing,  and  then  at  once  plunging  into  a  cold  or  nearly  cold  bath, 
or  if  this  cannot  be  borne,  sponging  the  genitals,  perineum,  and 
lower  part  of  llie  abdomen  with  cold  water ;  well-directed  mental 
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occupation,  or  travelling,  or  a  sea  voyage.  These  are  the  best 
remedies  to  prescribe. 

If  any  local  cause  of  irritation  exists,  it  should  be  removed.  Au 
itching  pile,  a  loaded  rectum,  intestinal  worm^,  a  long  or  tight  fore- 
skin, an  engorged  pi'ostate,  or  an  irritaljle  Vjladder,  may  need  attention. 

The  engorgement  of  the  prostate  is  a  thing  of  simple  occurrence 
and  easy  remedy.  It  occurs  in  the  early  morning  by  the  weight  of 
the  niglit's  accumulated  urine,  and  then  erections  and,  with  them, 
emission  or  temptation  to  masturbate,  occur. 

If  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  too  frequent  nocturnal 
emissions,  or  who  has  practised  masturbation,  would  empty  his 
bladder  immediately  on  waking,  and  at  once  get  uj)  and  take  his 
bath,  he  would  go  far  towards  curing  his  weakness. 

The  drugs  that  are  of  any  use  are  strychnine,  quinine,  the 
mineral  acids  and  bitter  infusions,  and  arsenic.  The  preparations 
of  iron  are  sometimes  recommended,  but  they  are  apt,  I  think,  to 
excite  the  sexual  organs,  and,  though  admiraljle  as  tonics,  are  not  so 
beneficial  in  del)ility  of  the  sexual  organs  as  the  other  medicines  I 
have  named.  Sedatives  are  not  often  needed,  but,  when  I'equired, 
hyoscyamus  with  camphor,  or  small  dcses  of  o]iiuni  or  moiphia  with 
camphor,  had  best  be  prescribed.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in 
regular  action,  and  any  errors  of  digestion  corrected  by  exercise  and 
the  jnoper  selection  and  regulation  of  diet. 

Impotence. — By  this  is  meant  the  incapacity  for  coitus. 

The  raiisos  of  impotence  are  many  and  various.  First!;/,  con- 
genital defects  and  deformities  of  the  j^enis  and  testes  such  as 
extreme  conditions  of  hypospadias  and  epispadias,  or  a  persisting 
infantile  condition  of  the  genital  organs.  Secomlly,  impotence  may 
be  ac(:[uired  in  the  course  of  several  diseases.  Thus  it  may  arise 
from  mere  mechanical  obstructioii  offered  by  the  size  of  large  scrotal 
hernia^,  or  hydroceles  in  which  the  ))ody  of  the  penis  is  buried  in  the 
protuberance  of  the  tumour.  The  same  result  is  also  seen  in  son)e 
cases  of  ele|)hantiasis  of  the  scrotum  and  penis.  Further,  it  occurs 
as  a  natural  symptom  and  feature  in  certain  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  dial^etes  and  albuminuria,  and  in  injuries  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  such  as  compression  of  the  brain  and  fi-acture 
of  the  spinal  column.  Tliirdly,  imj^otence  is  brought  about  by  the 
prolonged  use  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  the  bromides,  iodides,  opium, 
conium,  camphor,  ai'senic,  lead,  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
FourtJihj,  a  few  cases  arise  from  p.sycliical  causes,  perhaps  due  in 
part  to  some  pliysical  weakness,  but  to  a  larger  extent  to  nervous 
anxiety  on  this  very  account  on  the  pai't  of  the  individual. 

Ti'eatiiK'iit. — This  must  vary  with  the  cause.  In  cases  due  to 
congenital  defects  and  deformities  the  condition  is  often  irremediable. 
When  large  sci-otal  herni;e  or  hydroceles  are  the  cause,  proper 
surgical  treatment  will  soon  set  matters  right.  When  impotence 
occurs  as  a  natural  sequela  of  disease,  treatment  must  be  dii-ected  to 
the  disease  of  which  it  is  only  a  symptom  ;  and  likewise  when  due 
to  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcoluil,  their  use  must  be  forbidden  and 
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their  effect  combated.  When  fear,  over-anxiety,  despondency,  or 
mistrust  is  the  cause,  it  must  be  met  by  common-sense  advice,  by  the 
employment  of  tonics,  especially  iron,  sanmetto,  strychnine,  and  quinine, 
and  by  encouraging  patients  to  allow  sexual  matters  to  take  their 
own  course,  and  to  avoid  any  forced  efforts  at  intercourse. 

Sterility. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  inability  to  procreate.  It 
may  or  may  not  co-exist  with  impotence.  A  man  may  be  sterile,  yet 
sexually  vigorous  ;  he  may  be  partially  impotent,  with  feeble  erection 
and  rapid  ejaculation,  yet  his  semen  may  be  fertile  and  be  thus 
capable  of  impregnating  the  female  ;  but  if  completely  impotent, 
then  is  the  man  sterile  also. 

Sterility  is  caused  (1)  by  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  in  the 
seminal  fluid — azoospermia ;  (2)  by  the  absence  of  any  seminal 
fluid — aspermia  :  (3)  by  failure  of  the  ejected  semen  in  reaching  the 
vagina,  owing  to  some  malformation  of  the  male  organ. 

(1)  In  the  first  form  of  male  sterility  there  may  be  good  natural 
power  of  erection  and  ejaculation,  but  the  emitted  fluid  lacks  that 
which  alone  can  impregnate — viz.  spermatozoa.  This  may  proceed 
from  deficient,  defective,  injured  or  diseased  testes,  and  may  be  either 
permanent  oi'  temporary.  When  the  testes  are  present  and  form 
spermatozoa,  sterility  may  be  due  to  obstruction  in  the  epididymis  or 
vas  deferens,  the  result  of  a  mass  of  unabsorbed  inflammatory 
deposit,  or  of  new  growth  in  the  globus  major  or  minor,  or  of  injury 
or  rupture  of  the  vas  deferens.  Syphilitic  or  tuberculous  affections 
of  the  testis  may  check  the  formation  of  spermatozoa ;  the  same 
affections  of  the  epididymis  or  vas  may  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
semen.  Pus  derived  from  any  part  of  the  generative  tract,  when 
present  in  the  semen,  may  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoa. 

(2)  In  the  second  form — aspei-mia — the  power  of  copulation  is 
present,  but  there  is  no  emission.  This  may  be  due  to  some 
obstruction  in  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  either  from  some  congenital 
cau.se  or  froni  concretions  of  mucus,  etc.  In  other  cases  there  has 
been  loss  of  sensibility  about  the  glans  penis,  resulting  either  from 
spinal  injury  or  due  to  indurated  scar-tissue  on  the  site  of  an  old 
ulceration.  Lastly,  some  spinal  affection  may  interfere  with  the  due 
performance  of  the  reflex  act,  which  is  necessary  for  emission. 

(3)  In  rare  cases  of  epispadias  and  hypospadias  the  semen  cannot 
be  ejected  into  the  vagina,  though  copulation  is  possible. 

TveatMieiit. — Many  of  the  above-named  causes  being  irremedi- 
able, nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  When  the 
cause  is  removable,  as  in  stricture  of  the  urethra,  phimosis,  or  con- 
cretions in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  the  proper 
treatment  for  these  conditions  will  remedy  the  sterility. 

HYDROCELE. 

Vaginal  hydrocele. — This  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  The  effusion  may  be  of  an 
acute  inflammatory  nature,  or  may  run  a  chronic  course. 
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Aciito  vaginal  lij «lii'Of ele. — When,  as  the  result  of  con- 
tusion, pmictiired  wound,  epididymitis,  or  orchitis,  an  effusion 
rapidly  takes  place  into  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  when  the 
same  thing  occurs  during  the  course  of  erysipelas,  rheumatism, 
or  one  of  the  continued  fevers,  acute  vaginal  hydrocele  is 
said  to  exist.  All  such  acute  effusions  are  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  the  fluid  being  rich  in  cells  of  vai'ious  kinds,  and  much 
more  readily  and  spontaneously  coagulable  than  ordinary  hydrocele 
fluid.  Such  ett'usions  may,  if  very  plastic,  become  organised  into 
permanent  adhesions,  or  if  tlie  inflammation  is  very  intense,  or  the 
patient  in  Ijad  general  health,  suppuration  may  follow ;  but  or- 
dinarily, the  fluid  is  rapidly  and  completely  removed  by  absorption, 
under  the  same  treatment  which  is  employed  for  the  promotion  of 
absorption  of  inflammatory  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  not  common,  though  it  happens  sometimes  that  an  acute 
hydrocele  passes  into  tlie  chi'onic  form.  The  acute  hydrocele  is 
always  secondary  to  some  injury  or  disease  of  the  testicle  or 
epididymis. 

The  syrnj^toms  are  at  first  merged  with  those  of  the  disease  of 
the  testicle  upon  which  the  inflanniiation  of  the  vaginal  membi'aiie 
depends  ;  and  hence  the  fact  that  acute  hydrocele  is  so  frequently 
overlooked. 

Treatment. — As  the  testicle  or  epididymis  recovers,  acute  hydro- 
cele neaidy  alwa^'s  disappears,  and  needs  no  special  treatment  apart 
from  that  required  for  the  testis  and  epididymis.  An  acute  hydrocele 
is  usually  of  small  size,  and  rarely  needs  tapping  ;  but  should  the 
tunica  vaginalis  laecome  markedly  distended,  the  fluid  should  be 
withdrawn  hy  the  aspirator  with  due  aseptic  precautions.  If  signs 
of  suppuration  appear,  free  incisions  into  the  vaginal  sac  should  be 
made,  and  the  cavity  well  irrigated  and  drained. 

<'lii-oiii<*  vaginal  liydrocele. — Tliere  are  two  varieties  of 
this  aflection.  It  may  occur  as  secondary  to  some  otlier  disease  of 
the  testicle,  such  as  syphilis,  tubercle,  or  chronic  inflammation,  in 
which  case  the  hydrocele  is  usually  of  small  size ;  or  it  may  exist 
as  a  primary  idiopathic  afl'ecti(jn  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  which 
case  the  hydrocele  is  frequently  of  large  size.  It  is  to  the  latter 
class  that  the  term  "  chronic  vaginal  hydrocele  "  is  usually  applied, 
with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal  now.  Tlie  former  class  will 
Ije  considered  under  the  headings  of  the  various  diseases  of  the 
testicle  in  which  secondary  hydroceles  ai'e  seen. 

Causes. — Tiie  causes  of  primary  vaginal  hydrocele  are  very 
obscure,  and  little  is  known  concerning  them.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  hydrocele  commences  insidiously  and  without  any 
apparent  cause.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  independent  of  any  in- 
flammation, and  is  a  mere  passive  process  due  to  the  anatomical  and 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  vessels  and  circulation  of  the  cord  and 
testicles.  Various  other  p)redisposing  and  exciting  causes  have  been 
alleged,  such  as  heredity,  chronic  visceral  disease,  and  residence  in 
tropical  climates.     <Jne  other  cause  deserves  mention,  as  it  may 
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originate  the  hydrocele,  and  is  a  very  pregnant  cause  of  early  re- 
accumiilation  of  fluid  after  tapping.  This  is  the  presence  of  fibrous 
bodies  that  are  met  with  either  attached  or  free  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  but  much  more  frequently  attached.  They  aie  generally 
solid,  but  are  sometimes  cystic.  Tiiey  are  very  rarely  cartilaginous, 
but  occasionally  become  calcified. 

When  attached,  they  may  be  (1)  irregularly  scattered  over  the 
visceral  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  are  then  of  inflammatory 
origin  ;  or  (2)  situated  between  the  globus  major  and  the  testis 
proper.  The  latter  form  are  the  result  of  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  vesicle  or  "  hydatid  "  described  by  Morgagni,  now  known  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  duct  of  Miiller.  This  vesicle  may  be  quite  converted 
into  a  small,  fibrous,  solid  body,  or,  retaining  its  cystic  character, 
may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  forms  of  encysted  hydrocele. 
The  bodies  are  only  met  with  in  adult  life,  and  chiefly  in  advanced 
age.  They  have  been  known  to  excite  very  severe  sufl'ering  imme- 
diately after  the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele  has  been  withdrawn.  When 
they  are  felt  through  the  scrotum,  and  are  a  cause  of  hydrocele  or  of 
pain,  they  should  be  excised  after  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Pathology. — The  fluid,  which  in  this  form  of  hydrocele  is  con- 
tained in  the  sac  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  testicle,  is  closely 
allied  to  ordinary  serum.  Its  specific  gravity  is  a  f inaction  higher 
than  healthy  virine,  1022  to  1025  ;  its  reaction  is  neutral,  and  it 
contains  about  six  per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  a  small  amount  of 
fibrinogen ;  thus  it  coagulates  readily  with  any  of  the  ordinaiy 
tests  for  albumen,  but  the  fluid  does  not,  as  a  rule,  spontaneously 
coagulate.  It  is  odourless  and  limpid  and  transparent,  but  varies  in 
colour  from  a  pale  straw  to  a  turbid  green,  unless  mixed  with  blood, 
when  it  acqiiires  a  dull  red  or  brownish  colour. 

Occasionally  it  is  charged  with  cholesterin  crystals,  derived 
probably  from  the  fatty  degeneration  and  shedding  of  the  cells 
lining  the  sac  ;  the  fluid  is  then  glistening  and  less  limpid.  Alkaline 
carbonates  and  sodium  chloride  are  contained  in  hydrocele  fluid  in 
marked  amount.  Under  the  microscope  only  a  few  epithelial  and 
blood  cells  are  to  be  seen. 

The  amount  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  varies  greatly. 
From  four  to  twelve  ounces  is  common ;  but  it  may  exceed  a  pint, 
and  Cline  withdrew  six  quarts  from  the  hydrocele  of  the  historian 
Gibbon. 

If  the  hydrocele  has  been  unii'ritated,  the  tunica  vaginalis  re- 
mains for  long  unchanged,  except  for  more  or  less  sti-etching  ;  but 
in  old,  neglected,  or  injured  hydroceles  the  tunica  becomes  opaque 
and  thick,  or  cartilaginous,  or  calcified  throughout  or  in  patches,  or 
it  may  acquire  warty  outgrowths  on  its  surface. 

Symptoms. — A  pyriform  swelling  on  one  side  of,  and  limited  to 
the  scrotum,  with  a  smooth  and  uniform  outline,  elastic  to  the 
touch,  translucent,  giving  no  impulse  on  coughing,  dull  on  percussion, 
and  often  giving  a  thrill  on  percussion,  are  symptoms  which,  when 
associated,  are  chai^acteristic  of  common  vaginal  hydrocele.  But 
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these  characteristics  may  vary  or  be  absent.  P3oth  sides  of  tho 
scrotum  are  about  equally  often  affected  alone,  and  in  about  one 
case  in  every  four  or  five  both  sides  are  affected  together.  The 
shape,  instead  of  being  pear-shaped,  with  the  long  axis  obliquely 
upwards,  may  be  round  or  oblong,  and  may  have  its  longer  axis 
transverse.  Translucency  may  be  wanting,  either  because  of  the 
opacity  of  the  fluid  from  admixture  of  blood,  or  from  the  milky  or 
syrupy  or  turbid  nature  of  the  fluid  in  some  old  hydroceles  ;  or  from 
the  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  aud  other  tissues 
of  the  scrotiun  ;  or  owing  to  adhesions  within  the  vaghial  sac,  and 
to  the  multilocular  character  of  the  hydrocele.  Fluctuation  and 
thrill  may  be  marked  or  may  be  absent  altogether.  When  the  sac 
is  very  tense  or  its  walls  are  thickened,  or  its  contents  are  not 
limpid,  the  thrill  will  not  ))e  obtainable  at  all. 

The  increase  in  size  is  slow  and  painless,  but  a  dragging  effect  is 
experienced  in  the  groin  and  loin.  If  the  swelling  increases  along 
the  cord,  especially  if  it  reaches  upwards  to  the  abdominal  ring,  an 
elongated  process  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  j^roduced.  When 
there  is  a  large  hydrocele  on  both  sides,  the  skin  of  the  penis  may 
be  so  dragged  forwards  that  the  glans  penis  is  quite  lost  behind  it 

Diagnosis. — Hydrocele  is  to  be  diagnosed  from  sci'otal  hernia, 
from  hajmatocele,  from  solid  tumours,  and  from  other  forms  of 
hydrocele. 

From  Iteniia. — Hydrocele  increases  from  below  upwards,  hernia 
from  above  downwards. 

Hydrocele  does  not  diminish  or  disappear  of  itself,  hernia  often 
diminishes  or  recedes  entirely  in  the  recumbent  position. 

Hydrocele  is  always  dull,  and  may  give  a  thrill  on  percussion  ; 
hernia  never  gives  a  thrill,  unless  the  sac  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  Huid,  anfl  is  frequently  in  part  or  in  whole  resonant  on  percussion. 
When  the  hernia  contains  omentum  and  is  entirely  dull  on  percussion, 
it  feels  uneven  and  nodular — not  uniform,  like  hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  gives  no  impulse  on  coughing,  hernia  does. 

Hydi'ocele  is  translucent,  hernia  not  (except  very  rarely  in 
children). 

In  hydrocele  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  can  be  felt,  but  the 
testicle  is  obscure.  In  hernia  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  is  obscure, 
but  the  testicle  is  readily  made  out. 

Hydrocele,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  often  complicated  with 
hernia. 

From  hcematocele. — Hydrocele  is  not  usually  preceded  by  vio- 
lence, hematocele  is  caused  Ijy  straining  or  an  injury. 

Hydrocele  is  elastic,  htematocele  solid  and  heavy. 

Hydrocele  is  translucent,  hajtuatocele  opaque. 

The  skin  covering  hydrocele  is  not  discoloured,  in  ha?matocele  it 
is  generally  ecchymosed,  and  if  the  extravasated  blood  be  external 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  ecchymosis  is  intense  and  widespread, 
reaching  sometimes  into  the  inguinal  and  hypogastric  regions. 

From  solid  ticmours. — The  want  of  elasticity,  uniformity,  and 
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translucency,  the  rapid  enlargement ;  pain;  and,  at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  enlargement,  the  outline  of  the  testicle  and  epi- 
didymis more  or  less  changed,  all  point  to  a  solid  tumour  of  the 
testicle.  In  cancer  the  affection  of  the  lymph  glands,  the  solid 
infiltration  along  the  cord  ;  in  tubercle  and  cancer  the  ulceration  of 
the  skin  and  formation  of  a  fungus,  and  the  impaired  general  health, 
aie  present  in  the  more  advanced  stages. 

From  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis. — In  the  early  stages  en- 
cysted hydrocele  is  small  and  round  ;  if  the  cysts  are  multiple,  they 
may  present  a  botryoidal  outline.  They  may  have  existed  for  years 
before  enlarging  sufficiently  to  simulate  vaginal  hydrocele.  In 
encysted  hydrocele  the  testicle  is  commonly  below  and  in  front,  or  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  cyst ;  it  may  be  on  the  outer  side,  l)ut  is 
scarcely  ever  beliind. 

From  encysted  or  diffuse  hydrocele  of  the  cord. — These  forms  of 
hydrocele  start  in  the  cord  and  increase  downwards.  They  are 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  cord  often  for  months  or  years  before 
they  encroach  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  though  they  may  at 
length  invaginate  the  vaginal  sac  from  above,  and,  increasing,  occupy 
a  lai'ge  share  of  the  scrotum. 

From  hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac. — By  the  history  of  the  case  ; 
but  if  this  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  hernia  is  scrotal,  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  an  infantile  hydrocele  or  a  vaginal  hydrocele 
with  an  inguinal  process. 

Treatment. — Spontaneous  cures  occur  not  rarely  in  children,  but 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  adults.  In  young  children  the  fluid  may 
be  absorbed  by  stimulating  or  discutient  lotio7is  :  in  adults,  hydrocele 
may  disappear  after  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle. 
Acu.puncture  has  also  succeeded  in  boys,  but  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  on  account  of  its  bulk,  weight,  or  unsightliness — not 
because  of  pain  or  danger  to  life- — that  treatment  is  required.  In 
children  and  boys  and  quite  young  adults  damage  may  be  done, 
however,  to  the  testicle,  owing  to  the  dragging  effects  on  the  vasa 
efferentia  and  epididymis,  and  to  the  atrophy  of  the  testicle  by 
thickening  of  its  tunica  albuginea  and  fibrous  sclerosis  of  the  gland 
tissue. 

The  palliative  treatynent  consi.sts  in  drawing  off  the  fluid  by 
tapping  with  a  fine  trochar  and  cannula.  The  position  of  the  testicle 
should  always  be  carefully  made  out  in  order  not  to  wound  it  with 
the  trochar,  and  in  making  the  puncture  any  cutaneous  vein  should 
be  avoided. 

The  radical  or  curative  treatment. — The  methods  employed  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  are  (1)  injections,  (2)  incision,  (3) 
partial  excision  of  the  sac. 

Injections. — This  is  a  time-honoured  treatment,  and,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  successful  when  properly  performed,  and  when  done 
for  small  and  moderate-sized  hydroceles  in  which  the  sac  is  not 
cartilaginous,  calcified,  or  greatly  thickened,  and  where  no  loose  or 
pedunculated  bodies  are  present  within  the  sac. 
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Many  drugs  ]i;ive  been  employed,  l:)nt  the  mo.st  pieferaljle 
are  cai'liolic  acid  and  the  linimentum  iodi  diluted  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  water.  The  sac  shoukl  always  Ije  emptied  before 
injecting,  and  tlie  amount  of  the  injection  should  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  hydrocele.  About  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  iodine 
solution,  and  from  half  a  draclun  to  a  drachm  of  carbolic  acid 
crystals,  dissolved  in  5  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  is  a  sufficient  fpiantity. 

The  mode  of  cure  is  either  by  universal  or  partial  adhesion  of 
the  parietal  to  the  visceral  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  by 
converting  the  serous  membrane  to  a  dull,  dry,  hbrous  condition 
withoat  power  of  secreting. 

The  untoward  effects  and  accidents  that  may  follow  the  in- 
jection of  either  iodine  or  carliolic  acid  are  too  much  inflammation, 
cellulitis,  sloughing,  and  sujjpuration  in  the  sac,  or  abscess  in  the 
scrotum.  Recurrence  takes  place  occasionally  after  each  method  ; 
indeed,  hydrocele  recurs  after  every  known  method  of  treatment. 
As  a  rare  occurrence,  carbolic  acid  poisoning  has  followed  the  use  of 
this  drug. 

A  ntiseptic  incision,  or,  better  still,  excision  of  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  lines  the  scrotum,  l)ut  without 
attempting  to  interfere  with  that  covering  the  testis  and  epiflidymis, 
should  be  employed  in  preference  to  injection  in  the  following 
cases  : — (1)  where  the  sac  is  very  thick  and  opaque,  cartilaginous,  or 
calcified  ;  (2)  when  tliere  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  hydrocele  is  of 
congenital  nature,  or  is  a  hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac,  with  a  small 
opening  into  the  peritoneum  :  (3)  when  hernia  complicates  hydro- 
cele, and  a  I'adical  cure  of  both  is  desired  ;  (4)  when  a  loose  or 
pedunculated  fibrous  liody  is  present  in  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  (5) 
when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  testis  ;  (6)  when  a  vaginal  hydrocele  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  and  an  inguinal  hernia. 

Congenital  hydrocele. — The  process  of  peritoneum  carried  in 
front  of  the  testicle  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum,  at  tirst  communi- 
cates with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  ;  l)ut,  normally,  just  before 
birth,  or  very  shoiily  afterwards,  that  portion  of  the  process  that 
extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  riug  to  the  top  of  the  testicle 
becomes  obliterated.  The  ol)literated  portion  is  known  as  the  funi- 
culo-vaginal  process  of  peritoneum.  Sometimes,  however,  this 
obliteration  does  not  take  place,  and  fluid  may  accumulate  in  the 
funiculo-vaginal  process  and  tunica  vaginalis.  Such  an  accumu- 
lation of  Huid,  communicating  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  is  known  as  a  congenital  hydrocele  of  the 
testis.  The  size  of  the  communication  varies  from  that  of  a  hay- 
straw,  or  less,  upwards.  Though  generally  met  with  in  infancy  and 
soon  after  birth,  its  occurrence  may  be  delayed  for  a  long  time,  even 
till  adult  life. 

The  fluid  in  some  cases  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and 
accumulates  by  trickling  from  abo\'e  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  seci'eted  by 
the  vaginal  sac  and  process. 
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Congenital  hydrocele  is  to  lie  distinguished  from  congenital 
liernia  by  being  dull  on  percussion  ;  reducible  gradually,  and  without 
jerk  or  thud,  and  only  on  steady,  continuous  pressure  :  by  its  trans- 
lucency,  and  by  not  gurgling  on  manipulation.  It  has,  however,  an 
impulse  on  coughing  and  crying. 

It  is  of  some  danger,  because,  if  owing  to  any  atiection  of  testicle 
or  epididymis,  or  to  injury  or  other  cause,  inflammation  or  suppura- 
tion occurs  in  the  sac,  fatal  peritonitis  may  l^e  the  result. 

Treatment. — In  children,  stimulating  and  discutient  lotions  will 
sometimes  effect  a  cure.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  hydrocele 
should,  if  possible,  be  emptied  into  the  abdomen  and  a  truss  worn, 
with  a  view  of  obliterating  the  funicular  process.  If  this  fails,  the 
sac  should  be  laid  open,  removed  in  part,  and  its  neck  ligatured. 

The  injection  treatment  is  not  to  be  recommended,  on  account 
of  the  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  though  it  has 
been  employed  without  harm  after  a  truss  has  been  worn  for  a  short 
time  previously. 

Infantile  hydrocele. — This  form  is  not  very  uncommon  ;  it 
differs  from  congenital  hydrocele  in  that  it  is  shut  ofl"  from  the 
])eritoneal  cavity  by  a  partial  obliteration  of  the  funicular  process, 
and  generally  as  low  down  as  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The 
fluid  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  vaginal  sac  itself. 

It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  congenital  hydrocele  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  irreducible,  and  does  not  lessen  in  size  in  the 
recumbent  position  or  by  elevating  the  scrotum.  From  hernia  it  is 
diagnosed  by  its  translucency,  its  irreducibility,  and  absence  of 
gurgling. 

The  only  treatment  required  in  most  cases  is  acuf)uncture.  If 
this  fails,  the  incision  and  j)ai"t'ial  excision  treatment  will  succeed. 

Bilocular  hydrocele  or  hydrocele  "en  bissac." — Two 
varieties  of  this  condition  are  met  with.  (1)  In  one,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  vaginal  cavity  may  assume  an  hour-glass  shape;  or 
secondary  pouches  or  diverticula  on  the  front  or  sides  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  may  be  present.  A  much  I'arer  form  of  bilocular 
hydrocele  is  (2)  where,  in  rai-e  cases  of  infantile  hydi'ocele,  a  diverti- 
culum of  the  sac  may  extend  into  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  cavities. 
The  abnormal  process  may  be  much  larger  than  the  funiculo- 
vaginal  sac,  and  reach  upwards  between  the  muscles  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  aud  pei'itoneum,  or  extend  downwards  between 
the  pelvic  peritoneum  and  the  wall  of  the  false  or  true  pelvis. 

Tlie  best  treatment  is  incision,  followed  by  excision  of  as  much  of 
the  sac  a?  can  be  readily  separated  from  its  connections. 

Inguinal  hydrocele  is  the  name  given  to  common  or  vaginal 
hydrocele  when  the  testis  is  undescended  and  occupies  a  position 
somewhei-e  between  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the  scrotum  ; 
or  the  testicle  may  have  passed  through  the  external  ring  and  be 
situated  between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
and  the  integuments.  It  presents  itself  as  a  tense  fluctuating 
swelling,  irreducible,  and   giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  sickening 
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testicular  sensation  when  tightly  squeezed,  and  it  has  often  a  sliglit 
impulse  on  cougliing.  The  coiTes})ondiiig  side  of  the  scrotum  will 
be  unoccupied.  If  the  testicle  is  found,  after  tapping,  to  be  small, 
the  best  treatment  is  excision  of  the  testis  with  tlie  sac  ;  castration  is 
also  the  treatment  if  the  hydrocele  recurs  after  simple  tapping. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis  and  epididymis. — 

Hydroceles  <if  the  epitbdymis  and  testis  art-  entirely  new  forma- 
tions. The  fliiid  is  contained  in  a  cyst  distinct  from  tlie  tunica 
vaginalis  and  siuit  out  behind  that  membrane  like  the  testicle  and 
epididymis  themselves.  They  are  often  called  s|»<'riiiatoc'4'lcs,  a 
term  implying  that  the  fluid  contained  within  them  is  mixed  with 
spermatozoa  ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  great  majox'ity,  though  not  of 
all.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cysts  no  spermatozoa  are  found.  The 
fluid  is  thin,  clear,  limpid,  and  transparent,  and  non-albuminous  or 
nearly  non-albuminous.  It  is  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  alkaline 
carl;)onates  that  cause  it  to  ett'ervesce  with  acetic  acid-.  As  a  I'ule, 
in  the  larger  cysts  the  fluid  is  opalescent,  milky,  or  like  thin  soap- 
and-water,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  spermatozoa;  and,  no 
matter  how  often  the  cyst  may  be  tapped,  the  re-collected  fluid  will 
contain  these  spermatozoa  in  abundance.  Generally,  the  spermatozoa 
are  lively  and  active,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  quiescent,  or 
even  disintegrated,  all  traces  of  their  tails  being  lost  and  only  their 
heads  remaining  as  small  nucleus-like  liodies. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  epididymis  and  testis  might  be 
appropriately  described  as  cysts  or  new  growths  of  the  testicle. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  epididymis  occurs  either  as 
small  cijsta  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  heafl  to  a  pea,  frequently 
multiple,  and  found  usually  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age  ;  and 
Jarye  cysts,  usually  single,  varj'ing  in  size,  though  rarely  containing 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces,  and  met  with  generally  in  men 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age.  They  make  their  first 
af)pearance  usually  before  the  forty-fiftli  year. 

The  small  cysts  are  unimportant  clinically  unless  they  give  rise 
to  severe  neuralgic  pains,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  They  some- 
times become  detached  and  form  the  '■•loose  bodies"  occasionally 
found  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Tiiey  are  very  common  in  men  of 
middle  life  and  past.  Cysts  of  the  epididymis  ai-e  situated  outside 
the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  but  there  ai-e  cases  in  which  they  have 
oblitei'ated  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  compressed  the  testicle.  The 
large  cysts  do  not  as  a  rule  contain  more  tlian  a  few  ounces  of  fluid. 
Many  ditferent  causes  of  origin  have  been  assigned  to  cysts  of 
the  epididymis.  The  multiple  small  cysts  met  with  in  men  of 
middle  age  are  sometimes  involution  cysts  due  to  changes  in  the 
epididymis,  the  result  of  advancing  life. 

The  larger  cysts  are  known  as  sjwrtnalic  cysts  (Fig.  917),  and 
may  be  due  to 

{(()  Dilatation  of  a  seminal  tube,  owing  to  some  obstruction  in 
the  vas  deferens  or  other  part  of  the  excretory  passages  ;  or 

(li)  The  rupture  f)f  a  seminal  tubule,  witli  the  escape  of  a  few 
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drops  of  seminal  fluid  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  cyst  in  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  tubes  of  the  epididymis. 

(c)  The  cyst  may  be  formed  originally  in  the  connective  tissue, 
and  subsequently  rupture  into  a  seminal  tubule. 

(^d)  The  cysts  nuiy  arise  from  the  distension  of  certain  fcetal 
relics  that  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epididymis.  These 
are  : — (1)  The  paradidymis,  or  organ  of  Giraldes,  which  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  vas  defei-ens  and  above  the  head  of  the  epididymis, 
and  which  is  the  remnant  of  the  mesonephros  or  glandular  portion 
of  the  Wolffian  body. 

(2)  The  ducts  of  Kobelt,  situated  in  the  globus  major,  which 
are  remnants  of  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

(3)  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  which  is  a  vestige  of  the  duct  of 
Miiller,  and  which  lies  as  a  tiny  pediculated 
sac  in  front  of  the  globus  major. 

(4)  The  vas  aberrans  of  Haller,  which 
is  a  blind  convoluted  diverticulum  arising 
from  the  epididymis  near  the  commencement 
of  the  vas  deferens. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis. — 
The  cyst  in  these  cases  is  situated  between 
the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, or  in  the  substance  of  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea itself.  They  are  usually  single,  of 
small  size,  and  so  tense  as  to  feel  like  solid 
bodies.  They  usually  occur  on  the  front  of 
the  body  of  the  testis,  and  may  attain  to  the 
size  of  a  goose's  egg  or  larger.  They  contain 
fluid,  which  has  sometimes  a  greyish-brown 
colotir.  These  cysts  may  arise  as  new  forma- 
Fig-.  fiiT.— Siicnnatic  Cyst,  tions  in  connective-tissue  spaces,  or  possibly 
(London  Hospital  Museum.)'  fj.Qni  a  puncture  of  the  testis  in  tapping  for 
hydrocele. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — As  stated  above,  the  small  multiple 
cysts  are  not  usually  of  any  clinical  importance.  The  larger  cysts 
grow  slowly  and  insidiously,  giving  rise,  as  a  rule,  to  no  pain  or  sense 
of  dragging.  In  their  earlier  stages  they  are  rounded,  and  move 
with  the  testicle,  above  or  on  the  outer  side  of  which  they  are 
placed  ;  as  they  grow  they  may  become  multilocular  and  lobulated, 
or  pear-shaped  with  the  large  end  upwards.  They  are  usually  trans- 
lucent and  elastic,  if  not  fluctuating.  The  testicle  is  very  rarely 
found  Ijehind  the  cyst  ;  but  is  below  and  to  the  inner  side,  if  not 
below  and  in  front  of  the  cyst.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  will 
be  made  clear  by  tapping  and  examining  the  fluid  withdrawn. 
It  is  rare  for  an  encysted  liydrocele  to  extend  upwards  along  the 
groin,  but  when  large  and  multiple  it  may  do  so. 

Treatment. — So  slight  is  the  inconvenience  which  some  encysted 
hydroceles  produce  that  patients  often  decline  having  any  treatment. 
A  man  under  treatment  for  stricture,  having  a  cyst  as  large  as  a 
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TangeriiK;  orange,  declined  to  liave  it  tapped,  Ijeeause  it  caused  no 
inconvenience. 

When  any  treatment  is  employed,  tappiiig  with  a  tine  trochar  and 
cannula  should  be  first  tried,  and  will  often  suffice.  If  simple 
tapping  fails,  excision  of  the  cyst  is  the  best  form  of  radical  cure. 
These  cysts  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  dissected  out  entire,  and  the 
result  is  quite  satisfactory.  If  complete  excision  should  not  be  found 
possible  without  damaging  the  testis,  or  epididymis,  partial  excision, 
with  the  app)lication  of  pure  carbolic  acid,  linimentum  iodi,  or  silver 
nitrate  to  the  portion  left  behind,  should  be  employed. 

The  injection  treatment  is  not  veiy  satisfactory,  being  even  more 
apt  to  fail  in  encysted  than  in  vaginal  hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac. — This  term  is  applied  when 
the  sac  of  a  hernia,  emptied  of  its  hernial  contents  and  almost 
or  quite  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  becomes  di.s- 
tended  with  serous  fluid  exuded  from  its  inner  surface.  Hometimes 
after  the  reduction  of  its  contents  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  obliterated 
by  the  pressure  of  a  tru.ss ;  or  the  orifice  is  completely  occluded  by 
a  plug  of  adherent  omentum  ;  or,  again,  in  a  third  class  of  cases, 
the  sac  still  communicates  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  very 
narrow  channel.     [See  page  667.) 

Syniptoins  and  diaijnonis. — There  is  usually  the  history  of  a 
hernia  and  of  the  wearing  of  a  truss.  There  is  a  swelling  in  a  common 
situation  of  a  hernia,  generally  of  an  inguinal  hernia.  This  swelling 
fluctuates  or  is  elastic,  and  is  frequently  also  translucent.  It  has 
little  or  no  impulse  on  coughing,  though  it  extends  upwards  with  a 
sort  of  pedicle  along  the  inguinal  canal  like  a  hernia.  It  obscures 
the  cord,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  the  testicle.  It  occurs  rather 
later  in  life  than  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  and  is  of  larger  size, 
and  contains  a  darker  and  much  more  albuminous  fluid  than  those 
hydroceles  do.  Encysted  hydroceles  of  the  cord  appear  usually  about 
puberty,  are  small  in  size,  and  contain  a  light-coloured  and  but 
slightly  albuminous  fluid. 

Treatment. — Injections  should  never  be  employed,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  no  there  is  a  communication  with  the 
})eritoneal  cavity.  Simple  tapping  may  be  tried,  but  if  the  fluid 
collects  again,  the  complete  removal  of  the  sac  should  be  the  treat- 
ment. This  is  l:)etter  and  quicker  than  the  aseptic  incision, 
especially  for  cases  in  which  there  is  a  channel  of  communication 
with  the  abdominal  cavity. 

ILEMATOCELE. 

Hsematocele  is  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  in 
the  scrotal  tissues  outside  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Cause. — It  is  nearly  always  traumatic  in  origin,  and  follows 
suddenly  the  reception  of  a  blow,  kick,  or  puncture  of  the  testis  or 
tunica  vaginalis,  as  in  tapping  common  hydrocele.  It  may  also 
follow  tapping  a  hydrocele  from  the  giving  way  of  some  weakened 
vein  or  capiillaries  as  soon  as  tlic  hydrostatic  support  derived  from 
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the  hydrocele  is  taken  away.  Hsematocele  is  also  sometimes  seen 
in  association  with  malignant  disease  of  the  testicle.  Finally,  a 
hydrocele  by  a  blow  or  contusion  may  be  converted  into  a  hydro- 
hsematocele. 

Pathological  changes  vaiy  with  the  age  of  the  hsematocele. 
In  old  cases  the  sac  is  greatly  thickened,  partly  by  layers  of  false 
membrane  of  fibrinous  characters,  or  connective  tissue,  and  partly 
by  sclerosis  of  its  own  structure.  Both  the  false  membranes  and 
the  sclerosed  sac  may  be  in  places  cartilaginous  or  calcareous.  The 
connective  tissue  outside  the  sac  is  often  thickened,  and  the  testis 
altered  in  shape,  atrophied,  or  absolutely  unrecognisable. 

The  contents  in  old  hsematocele  are  chiefly  solid,  and  consist 
either  of  dirty-coloured  clot,  laminated  as  in  an  aneurysm,  or  of 
soft  clot  devoid  of  lamination  ;  the  fluid  blood,  if  any  is  present,  will 
be  thick,  dark,  and  treacly.  In  moi'e  recent  cases  fatty  matter  and 
cholesterin  will  be  found  ;  the  sac  is  much  less  changed,  and  the 
false  membranes,  if  any  are  present,  are  bnt  feebly  adherent :  the 
contents  are  a  mixture  of  fluid  blood  of  a  deep  red  colour  mixed  with 
dark  blood-clot,  some  of  which  will  be  adherent  to  the  walls. 

Symptoms. — These  are  characterised  by  the  rapid  formation  of 
a  sci'otal  tumour  after  an  injury  or  tapping  a  hydrocele,  or  if  a 
hydi'ocele  already  exists,  it  rapidly  increases  in  size  and  tenseness. 
The  swelling  in  either  form  of  the  affection  has  the  shape  and  outline 
of  hydrocele,  but  is  not  translucent,  feels  heavier  and  firmer,  and  is 
often  associated  with  ecchymosis  of  the  scrotum  and  even  of  the  skin 
of  the  groin  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  If  it  comes  on  after 
tapping,  free  external  bleeding  may  occur  through  the  punctui'ed 
wound.  The  testicle  occupies  the  same  position  as  in  hydrocele, 
namely,  behind  and  on  a  vertical  level  somewhat  below  the  centre  ; 
it  can  be  made  out  on  manipulation  in  i-ecent  cases  by  the  peculiar 
testicular  sensation. 

The  surface  of  the  swelling  is  not  invariably  uniformly  smooth 
and  regular ;  for  it  may  be  yielding  in  some  spots,  very  resisting  in 
others,  and  bossy  or  lumpy,  or  of  cartilaginous  hardness  in  others — 
this  especially  may  be  the  case  in  old  hematoceles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  that  occasionally  the 
onset  of  hsematocele  may  be  insidious,  and  its  progress  slow  or 
irregular. 

If  inflammation  ensues,  the  swelling  will  become  hot  and  tender 
and  painful.  There  will  be  increased  temperature,  and  if  the  case 
goes  on  to  suppuration  rigors  may  occur,  whilst  the  tumour  will 
bulge  and  soften  at  some  point  with  much  throbbing  pain. 

Diaifiiosis. — Hfematocele  has  to  be  distinguished  from  hydro- 
cele, solid  enlargements  of  the  testicle,  and  from  hernia. 

From  hydrocele  by  its  opacity,  greater  firmness,  want  of 
fluctuation,  and  its  suddenness  of  onset.  ■  In  a  recent  hsematocele 
there  may  be  discoloration  of  skin.  An  aspirating  needle  would 
settle  anj'  doubt  that  existed. 

From  enlarged  testicle  by  the  histoiy,   rate  of  increase,  the 
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discovery  of  the  testicle  of  natural  size  and  sensibility  at  the  back  oi 
the  swelling,  by  less  pain  and  tenderness  than  in  orchitis  and  new 
growths,  and  by  the  swelling  having  a  less  definite  outline  of  the 
testicle  than  exists  in  either  orchitis  or  the  early  stage  of  new 
growths.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  will  only  be  by  an  exploratory 
incision  that  the  distinction  can  l)e  made. 

From  liernin  hy  the  alisence  of  impulse,  the  better  definition  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  Ijy  the  swelling  commencing  in  the  scrotum 
— not  at  the  inguinal  canal.  It  is  between  large  hismatoceles  of 
long  standing  and  irreduciltle  scrotal  omental  hernia  that  there 
will  be  most  difficulty  in  diagnosis;  but  in  most  of  such  cases  of 
hernia  there  has  l^een  a  time  in  their  course  when  they  were 
reducible. 

T"!'*'!!!!!!*'!!!  will  Ije  either  palliative  or  curative.  Palliative 
treatment  is  applicable  in  tiie  early  stages  of  h;euiatocele,  and 
consists  in  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  scrotum 
well  raised  on  a  cushion  or  in  a  sling  ;  the  constant  application  of 
an  ice-bag  in  the  robust  and  of  evaporating  lotions  in  the  very  old 
or  feeble  ;  and  by  the  occasional  use  of  aperients  to  keep  uj)  a 
regular  and  free  action  of  the  Ijowels.  If  little  or  no  progress  in 
absoq^tion  is  made,  some  of  the  fluid  blood  should  be  withdrawn 
through  a  cannula,  and  the  same  treatment  as  al)ove  descriV)ed 
continued.  A  second  or  a  third  tap2)ing  may  be  advisable.  When 
the  blood  has  been  well-nigh  removed,  and  if  there  is  no  pain  or 
marked  tenderness,  strapping  may  l)e  applied  with  advantage. 

Radical  cure. — In  hydro-ha;matocele,  when  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  not  much  thickened,  the  injection  treatment  is  advised  by  many, 
but  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  in  many  cases  the  tunica 
vaginalis  will  have  been  ruptured,  and  thus  the  injection  fluid  will 
probably  find  its  way  into,  and  cause  inflammation  of,  the  extra- 
vaginal  scrotal  tissues ;  and  further,  because  there  are  masses  of 
blood-clot  in  the  fluid  which  may  undergo  degenerative  changes  if 
the  injection  fluid  excites  much  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  best  treatment  is  a  free  incision  into  the  sac,  and  after  turning 
out  the  contents,  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  any  adherent  false 
membrane  should  as  far  as  possible  be  removed,  except  over  the 
testicle  and  epidid3nnis.  The  part  of  the  sac  left  should  be  ruVjbed 
with  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  If  suppuration 
occurs  in  a  hiematocele,  free  incision,  and  drainage  after  turning  out 
the  clots,  should  be  early  jierformed. 

Castration  should  be  unhesitatingly  performed  when  the  testicle 
is  degenerated  l)y  fibrous  or  fatty  changes,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
old-standing  h;ematoceles ;  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  much 
diseased  ;  when  the  patient  is  old  and  feeble  ;  when  the  hiematocele 
has  ruptured,  and  l^lood  is  diffused  amongst  the  tissues  of  the 
scrotum ;  or  when  suppuration  or  sloughing  is  threatened.  It 
shortens  convalescence,  and  diminishes  the  risk  of  luemorrhag(>,  of 
cellulitis,  and  of  l)lood-p()is()ning. 

Encysted  hsematocele.  —  A  hydro-hannatocele  is  sometimes 
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formed  l)y  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  an  encysted  hydrocele. 
Such  cases  are  rare.  The  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  call  for 
no  special  remarks,  being  similar  to  those  of  htematocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

Hssmatoma  of  testis  and  epididymis.  —  It  occasionally 
happens  that  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  into  the  substance 
of  the  testicle  or  of  the  epididymis  as  the  result  of  a  blow  or  other 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  organ. 

It  probably  sometimes  follows  the  accidental  puncture  of  the 
testicle  in  tapping  a  hydrocele.  In  some  cases  hrematocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  as  well  as  hsematoma  of  the  testis,  has  been  caused 
by  the  same  injury. 

Symptoms. — Intense  throbbing  pain,  following  quickly  upon  an 
injury,  with  a  feeling  of  great  fulness  and  tension  of  the  testis  or 
epididymis,  entirely  unrelieved  by  elevation  or  treatment,  would 
give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  hsematoma.  The  testis  or  epididymis, 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  larger  than  normal ;  probably  it  will  be 
very  tender  at  one  spot,  but  not  acutely  so  all  over,  as  in  acute 
epididymo-orchitis. 

Treatment. — When  palliative  measures  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  a  small  puncture  or  incision  into  the  tender  spot  will  some- 
times give  immediate  relief.  If  the  testicle  is  much  disorganised, 
castration  should  be  performed. 

EPIDIDYMITIS  AND  ORCHITIS. 

When  inflammation  affects  the  body  of  the  testicle  alone,  we 
speak  of  it  as  oi'chitis ;  when  it  involves  the  epididymis  alone,  we 
speak  of  it  as  epididymitis ;  and  when  it  involves  both  body  of 
testicle  and  epididymis,  it  is  called  epididymo-orchitis. 

It  is  very  uncommon  for  inflammation  that  begins  as  epididy- 
mitis to  spread  to  the  body  of  the  testicle. 

Epididymitis  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic. 

Acute  epididymitis.  Causes. — Acute  or  subacute  epi- 
didymitis is  almost  always  excited  by  some  afiection  of  the 
membranous  or  prostatic  ui'ethra,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  or  gouty  or 
other  form  of  urethritis  ;  the  use  of  instruments  upon  the  urethra  ; 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  behind  a 
strictui'e ;  by  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  prostate,  prostatic  calculi, 
ulceration  of  the  prostatic  urethra  ;  impacted  calculus  in  the  urethra  ; 
contraction  of  the  meatus ;  and  possibly  by  the  frequent  voiding  of 
urine  highly  charged  with  uric  acid,  and  by  the  use  of  very  strong 
urethral  injections.    Injury  is  but  a  rare  cause  of  this  disease. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  frequency 
of  epididymitis  in  connection  with  urethritis,  prostatitis,  and  other 
forms  of  urethral  irritation.    Some  of  these  must  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Metastasis,  or  the  shifting  of  inflammation  from  one  part  to 
the  other,  as  in  rheumatic  fever.  (2)  Sympatlty.  (3)  Reflex  con- 
gestion, brought  about  in  this  instance  in  the  same  w  ay  as  duodenal 
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congestion  and  ulceration  are  said  to  be  excited  by  huge  superficial 
burns.  (4)  Direct  exteyision  of  the  inflammation  from  the  urethra 
along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  epididymis.  It  is  possible  that  each 
of  these  theories  is  on  occasions  justified,  but  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  "  direct  and  con- 
tinuous extension "  is  the  correct  one.  A  strong  ai'gument  in 
favour  of  the  latter  theory  is  afforded  by  those  cases  in  which  the 
vas  is  affected  Ijy  inflammation  whilst  the  epididymis  escapes. 

Piitliolog-y. — The  gloljus  minor  is  the  part  chiefly  affected.  Tlie 
thickening  of  tlie  gloljus  minor  is  due  to  exudation  into  the  cellular 
tissue  between  convolutions  of  the  duct  and  that  immediately 
beneath  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  tubes  of  the  epididymis  are  in 
places  dilated  into  little  pouches  filled  with  pus.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  is  always  somewhat  inflamed. 

8yiiiptoiiis. — Aching,  then  more  acute  pain,  and  then  swelling  of 
the  epididymis,  are  the  leading  symptoms.  The  globus  minor  is  the 
seat  of  the  flrst  marked  swelling,  but  an  early  and  careful  examina- 
tion in  many  cases  of  the  cord  will  detect  some  tenderness  or  even 
thickening  there  ;  and  some  patients  refer  to  a  pain  in  the  inguinal 
or  deep  pelvic  regions. 

The  swelling  increases  in  the  tail  of  the  epididymis  and  .spreads 
upwards  in  the  body  to  the  globus  major,  and  thus  a  boat-shaped 
enlargement  and  hardness  can  be  detected  on  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  testicle,  if  the  sickening  pain  and  exquisite  tendeniess 
will  permit  of  a  careful  digital  examination.  Later  this  condition 
may  be  lost,  owing  to  the  effusion  of  fluid  info  the  vaginal  sac  and 
the  matting  together  of  the  inflamed  tissues  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  testicle.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the  amount  of  fluid  poured  out 
by  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  considerable,  and  the  condition  sometimes 
described  as  "  acute  hydrocele  "  is  produced. 

The  scrotum  is  more  or  less  red,  glossy,  and  (edematous,  and  in 
many  cases  the  cord  is  painful  and  swollen  up  to  the  external  ring. 

Kigors  may  usher  in  or  occiu'  during  the  early  part  of  the  attack, 
the  temperature  for  several  days  is  usually  above  normal,  a  feeling 
of  sickness  or  vomiting  may  be  present,  the  bowels  are  generally 
constipated,  the  tongue  is  foul,  and  the  patient  thirsty. 

In  an  acute  case  the  symptoms  increa.se  for  four  or  Ave  days 
and  remain  at  their  height  for  two  or  three  days  moi-e,  from  which 
time  they  rapidly  decrease,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent  in  from 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.  Some  amount  of  hardness  and 
thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  globus  minor  may  remain 
for  months  or  even  become  permanently  organised. 

When  epididymitis  occurs  in  the  course  of  gleet  or  urethritis, 
the  urethral  discharge  will  generally  cease  or  diminish  during  the 
acuteness  of  the  inflammatory  attack,  and  return  again  when  it  is 
over.  Though  Ijoth  epididymes  may  be  afl'ected,  they  are  attacked 
one  after  the  other,  never  simultaneously. 

Pro;;iio<^js. — With  few  exceptions,  acute  epididymitis  terminates 
in  lesolution.    A  small  hard  tliickening  of  the  globus  minor  may 
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persist  for  a  long  time.  Abscess  and  sloughing  occasionally  occur 
in  the  unhealthy  and  debilitated,  and  in  very  rare  cases  a  local  or 
general  peritonitis  has  been  set  up. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  remain  in  bed,  have  the 
scrotum  well  raised,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  keep  an 
ice-bag  or  an  iced  evajDorating  lotion  constantly  applied.  A  full  dose 
of  calomel  should  be  given  at  once  if  the  bowels  ai-e  constijsated,  and 
a  saline  mixture  composed  of  nitrate  of  potash,  spirits  of  nitric  ether, 
and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be  taken  every  eight 
hours.  If  the  patient  is  healthy  or  plethoric  it  will  be  well  to  add 
twenty  drops  of  antimonial  wine  to  each  dose  of  the  medicine  ;  and 
if  there  is  acute  pain,  and  there  nearly  always  is,  eight  or  ten 
minims  of  tincture  of  opium  should  be  also  added.  The  diet  should 
be  light,  and  consist  only  of  milk,  beef-tea,  and  light  puddings.  An 
extra  dose  of  morphia  or  opium  may  be  required  at  night.  Of  late 
years  anemone  pulsatilla  has  been  highly  recommended  by  several 
excellent  authorities  ;  two  or  three  drops  x)f  the  extract  of  pulsatilla 
every  four  hours  are  said  rapidly  to  subdue  swelling,  heat,  and  pain. 
After  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided  a  mixture 
containing  potassium  iodide  and  bicarbonate  will  assist  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  products,  and  the  testicle  should  still  be 
kept  well  elevated.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  if  all  pain  and 
tenderness  have  vanished,  the  testicle  should  be  strapped  and  the 
patient  allowed  up,  still,  however,  keeping  the  scrotum  suspended 
in  a  well-fitting  suspensory  bandage. 

In  the  early  stage,  if  ice  cannot  well  be  borne,  or  if,  owing  to 
the  age  or  feebleness  of  the  patient,  sloughing  is  anticipated,  warm 
fomentations  of  lead  and  opium,  lead  and  carbolic  acid,  or  of  poppy 
heads,  should  be  applied  and  changed  every  two  or  three  hours. 

In  very  robust  men,  and  where  the  inflammation  runs  high, 
leeches  or  venesection  of  one  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  same 
side  of  the  scrotum  is  beneficial ;  the  bleeding  following  either 
method  can  be  checked  by  collodion  and  cotton-wool. 

Chronic  epididymitis. — The  two  most  common  varieties  of 
chronic  epididymitis  are  the  tuberculous  and  the  syphilitic.  These 
will  be  described  under  their  respective  headings.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation may  also  occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  or  subacute  form  of 
inflammation,  and  is  then  nearly  always  due  to  some  mischief  per- 
sisting in  the  deep  urethra. 

Owing  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts,  there  is,  so  long  as  the  urethra  is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  a  great 
tendency  for  inflammation  to  extend  to  one  vas  deferens  and  epididymis 
as  soon  as  it  has  subsided  in  the  other,  and  then  after  a  time  to  recur 
in  the  first  as  soon  as  the  second  has  nearly  recovered.  In  this 
way  may  be  formed  those  small  fibrous  masses  in  the  tail  of  the 
epididymis,  which,  persisting,  may  result  in  sterility.  Knowing 
this,  the  surgeon  should  insist  upon  continuance  of  treatment  until 
the  urethral  trouble  is  cui-ed  and  the  deposits  in  the  epididymis 
are  absorbed. 
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Orchitis  and  epididymo-Orchitis. —  There  is  this  difference 
between  primary  orchitis  and  primary  epididymitis,  that  whereas 
it  is  rare  for  the  inflammation  to  reach  the  testicle  proper  when  the 
epididymitis  has  been  caused,  as  it  is  most  usually,  by  some  prostatic 
or  urethral  irritation  or  disease,  it  is  quite  common  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testes,  from  whatever  cause  ai'ising,  to  extend  to  the 
epididymis. 

Causes. — Orchitis  may  occur  alone,  as  the  result  of  injur)/,  of 
cold,  of  congestion  from  unfulfilled  function,  or  of  some  constitutional 
or  bacterial  condition.  It  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  The 
chronic  forms  are  generally,  though  not  always,  either  the  sequel  of 
the  acute  or  subacute,  or  else  are  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Orchitis  occui's  in  gout,  and  less  frequently  in  rliettmatism,  and 
is  met  with  as  a  complication  of  many  infectious  diseases — viz. 
mumps,  ty2}hoid  fever,  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  injiuenza,  malaria, 
and  tonsillitis.  The  inflammation  of  the  testicle  behaves  somewhat 
diflerently,  according  to  its  cause. 

8yni|»t»i9is. — When  due  to  imimps,  the  testicle  alone  is  commonly 
affected,  the  epididymis  rarely.  It  begins  about  the  sixth  or  eighth 
day  of  the  illness,  attacks  boys  and  young  adults,  and  is  unknown 
in  childhood  and  old  age.  The  course  of  the  orchitis  is  rapid, 
the  testicle  attaining  twice  its  size  in  a  day  or  two ;  it  is  attended 
by  fever,  more  or  less  pain,  and  tenderness.  The  pain,  sometimes 
slight,  is  in  other  cases  very  severe,  and  radiates  along  the  groin  to 
the  hypogastrium  and  loins.  The  constitutional  disturbance  at  the 
outset  of  the  attack  may  be  severe,  even  alarming  ;  intense  fever, 
delirium,  epistaxis,  and  diarrhoea  or  collapse  may  usher  in  the  orchitis, 
but  they  generally  disappear  when  the  orchitis  is  established.  The 
testis  preserves  its  smooth  and  natural  outline,  and  is  less  hard 
than  in  some  other  forms  of  orchitis.  One  testicle  after  the  other 
maybe  involved,  but  it  is  rare  for  both  to  be  affected  simultaneously. 
After  the  fourth  day  the  local  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  and 
the  disease  usually  ends  in  resolution.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle  is 
reported  Ijy  foreign  surgeons  to  have  occurred  in  some  epidemics, 
and  that,  too,  even  in  mild  cases. 

When  due  to  typhoid  fever,  the  epididymis  is  rarely  — some 
observers  say  never — affected,  unless  the  inflammation  is  set  up  by 
the  irritation  of  catheterism,  and  then  the  epididymis  only  may  lie 
attacked.  One  testicle  only  is  affected.  The  onset  is  commonly 
sudden,  but  may  be  gradual ;  it  occurs  during  the  height  of  the 
fever  or  during  convalescence  therefrom.  The  pain  is  not  so  great 
as  in  other  forms  of  orchitis  ;  or,  possibly,  less  attention  is  drawn  to 
it  during  the  delirium  of  the  fever.  The  inflammation  is  not  generally 
severe ;  the  attack  lasts  from  six  to  ten  days,  or  it  may  be  even 
much  more  transient  ;  it  usually  ends  in  resolution,  hwt  suppuration, 
atrophy,  or  persistent  induration  may  follow,  though  very  rarely. 
Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  testicle  have  been  reported 
as  occuri'ing  in  the  course  oi  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  influen~a. 

Orchitis  occurring  in  persons  subject  to  malarial  fever  follows  or 
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accompanies  the  fever,  but  generally  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease, 
and  yields  readily  to  quinine.  It  comes  suddenly,  lasts  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  the  testicle  may  swell  to  three  or  four  times  its 
natural  size,  the  testicle  and  epididymis  being  completely  blended  in 
the  hard,  smooth  mass.  The  scrotal  veins  swell,  the  skin  is 
cedematous,  and  there  is  generally  a  little  fluid  poured  out  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  Pain  is  severe,  and  may  be  paroxysmal ;  it  passes 
off  when  the  temperature  falls.  The  swelling  may  take  three  or  four 
weeks  to  disappear,  and  the  testicle  may  l>e  left  atrophied,  or  the 
epididymis  enlai-ged  and  hard. 

Gouty  orchitis  commonly  afiects  persons  over  fifty  who  are 
subjects  of  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  dyspepsia,  or  arthritic  pains  of 
gouty  nature.  It  occurs  more  rarely  in  men  of  typically  gouty 
constitution,  or  during  or  just  before  an  acute  attack  of  gout.  The 
inflammation  is  acute,  and  may,  though  rarely,  spread  to  the 
epididymis  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  swelling,  the  body  of 
the  testicle  being  uniformly  smooth  and  hard.  It  is  often  a  very 
obstinate  affection,  and  may  end  in  suppuration.  Even  when  the 
inflammation  is  chronic  from  the  outset,  it  may  end  in  suppuration. 
Gouty  orchitis  often  afiects  both  testicles,  one  after  the  other,  so 
closely  that  both  organs  are  involved  simultaneously.  It  is  fre- 
quently brought  on  by  fatigue  or  over-exercise. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  acute  and  subacute  orchitis,  if 
of  traumatic  origin,  is  the  same  as  for  epididymitis.  Some  modifica- 
tions are  required,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  orchitis,  when 
occurring  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  or  as  the  outcome  of  some 
constitutional  condition.  In  orchitis  due  to  mumps,  or  typhoid 
fever  and  the  other  infectious  diseases,  warm  boracic  or  lead  and 
opium  lotion  should  be  applied  to  the  scrotum  instead  of  ice  ;  or 
the  combined  ointments  of  opium,  conium,  and  belladonna  should 
be  spread  over  it  beneath  fomentations.  A  dose  of  Dover's  powder 
or  morphia  should  be  given  at  night,  and  the  scrotum  should  be  kept 
well  raised  from  the  first  and  throughout  the  attack,  the  patient 
being  confined  to  bed  the  while.  Gentle  laxative  medicine  will 
be  required  at  the  beginning  of,  and  during  the  orchitis,  but  no 
lowering  aperients  or  other  measures  are  suitable.  A  saline  mixture, 
followed  in  a  day  oi'  two  by  one  of  quinine,  or  acid  and  bark,  or 
ammonia  and  bark,  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  the  other  adjuncts 
of  treatment  required. 

In  orchitis  with  ague  quinine  should  be  given.  In  orchitis  from 
gout  or  rheumatism  the  general  treatment  is  that  appropriate  to 
gout  or  rheumatism  itself  ;  the  local  application  should  be  ice  in  the 
robust,  but  warm  sedative  lotions  in  the  old  or  feeble. 

Fungus  or  hernia  testis. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  testicular  substance  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
skin  of  the  scrotum.  The  size  of  the  protrusion  varies  from  a  pea 
to  the  whole  substance  of  the  testis,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  cherry  or  a  strawberry. 

Causes. — It  may  occur  either  as  the  result  of  an  abscess  of  the 
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testicle,  or  in  the  second  stage  of  tuberculosis,  or  in  the  tertiary 
stages  of  syphilitic  orciiitis  ;  or  after  sloughing  from  injury,  fever, 
extravasation  of  urine,  and  other  causes ;  or  in  the  progress  of 
malignant  disease. 

Patliolog^y. — In  malignant  disease — sarcoma  or  carcinoma  — 
the  protruding  mass  (fungus  ha^matodes)  is  new  growth,  not  testi- 
cular tissue.  In  the  tuberculous  and  the  syphilitic  forms  the  pro- 
trusion may  consist  of  glandular  tissue  and  granulation  material,  or 
of  granulation  and  inflammatory  material  only.  The  fungus  may 
spring  from  the  scrotum,  tunica  vaginalis,  tunica  albuginea,  or  from 
the  tubular  structure  of  the  testicle  or  epididymis. 

The  tuberculous  fuugus  is  generally  situated  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  testicle,  and  in  connection  either  with  the  epididymis  or  testis 
proper,  and  usually  springs  from  the  cavity  of  a  tuberculous  abscess. 

The  syphilitic  f  ungus  begins  in  the  Vn'eaking-down  of  a  gumma 
of  the  body  of  the  testis ;  or  of  a  thickened,  gummatous  condition 
of  the  tunica  albuginea ;  or,  very  exceptionally,  in  a  gumma  of  the 
scrotum. 

Trcatinnat. — Tlie  superficial  form  sometimes  disappears  under 
local  and  constitutional  treatment — viz.  iodoform  dusted  over  the 
fungus,  and  tonics,  good  diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  in  the  tuberculous 
variety ;  red  oxide  of  mercury  powder  locally,  and  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  internally,  in  the  syphilitic  form.  Strapping- 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  some  cases.  In  other  cases  the 
herniated  tissues  should  be  excised,  together  with  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  scrotum.  These  tissues  are  then  completely  detached 
from  their  adhesions  around  the  peduncle  of  the  fungus ;  the 
peduncle  is  scraped  clean  away  and  dusted  with  iodoform  ;  pressure 
with  iodoform  gauze  is  maintained  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
scrotal  tissues  are  united  by  sutures  over  the  testicle.  In  severe 
and  obstinate  cases  of  tuberculous  fungus  castration  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  slioukl  not  be  long  deferred. 

SYPHILI8  AND   TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

The  testicle  is  affected  with  syphilis  both  of  acquired  and  con- 
genital origin.  Syphilis  of  the  testicle,  as  commonly  met  with, 
occurs  in  the  intermediate  and  tertiary  stages  of  the  disease,  and  in 
two  forms — (1)  as  di0"use  or  interstitial  orchitis,  (2)  as  gummata. 
Both  these  forms  are  spoken  of  as  syphilitic  sarcocele. 

Syphilitic  epididymitis.  —  Syphilis  affects  the  epididymis, 
though  rarely,  in  the  early  secondary  stage,  and  then  occurs  as  a 
localised  nodular  mass,  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  globus  major.  It  is 
painless,  slow  in  progress,  and  the  enlargement  is  never  great  nor  is 
the  testicle  proper  generally  involved.  The  disease  rapidly  yields 
under  mercury,  and,  like  other  forms  of  secondary  syphilis,  tends  to 
spontaneous  cure  if  not  treated. 

Cong-enital  syphilitic  disease  of  the  testicle. — This  is  seen 

in  the  form  of  a  chroiuc  orchitis  or  sarcocele. 
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Congenital  sarcocele,  in  its  pathology,  is  usually  of  the  interstitial 
form;  gummata  are  rare;  but  there  is  not  infrequently  a  combination 
of  the  interstitial  and  gummatous  forms.  The  epididymis  may  be, 
but  is  not  often,  involved.  Both  testicles  are  often  simultaneously 
attacked.  The  organ  is  as  hard  as  scirrhus,  may  be  nodular,  is  not 
painful  or  tender,  and  may  become  the  seat  of  hernia  testis.  The 
enlargement  is  not  great,  and  may  be,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
masked  by  hydrocele.    Atrophy  of  the  organ  is  prone  to  follow. 

Syphilitic  sarcocele  of  the  adult. — This  is  an  affection  of  the 
late  secondary  and  of  the  tertiary  stages  of  syphiHs.  It  occurs  in 
the  two  forms  mentioned  above,  but  in  many  instances  they  are 
combined. 

Pathology. — (1)  The  interstitial  orchitis  is  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  intertubular  connective 
tissue  affecting  more  or  less  of  the  organ, 
but  generally  leaving  some  areas  of  it 
free.  When  the  inflammation  proceeds 
unchecked  the  cellular  products,  which 
are  grouped  in  irregular  mass  or  diffused 
in  lines  along  the  intei'tubular  septa,  are 
converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  this,  in 
turn,  is  followed  by  contraction,  resulting 
in  scarring,  puckering,  and,  finally,  atrophy 
of  the  organ.  The  walls  of  the  vessels 
and  tubules  and  the  tunica  albuginea 
])articipate  in  the  same  changes  as  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue.  If  atrophy 
ensues,  it  is  generally  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  although  cases  have  been  ^vitnessed 
in  which  the  testis  has  shrivelled  to  the 
size  of  a  haricot  bean  in  the  space  of  only 
a  few  months. 

(2)  TJie  gurrmiatous  orchitis. — This  is  probably  only  a  legacy  of  a 
previous  diffuse  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  a  localised  inflammation 
started  in  the  coats  of  a  spermatic  vessel  or  tubule.  The  nodules 
that  occur  in  this  form  of  orchitis  are  at  first  minute,  but,  blending 
together,  may  at  length  form  masses  or  gummata  the  size  of  marbles 
or  much  larger  (Fig.  918).    The  gummata  are  usually  multiple. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  for  them  to  caseate  and  break  down, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  general  structure  and  character, 
they  resemble  gummata  in  other  textures  and  organs  of  the  body. 
An  uneven  surface  is  often  given  to  the  testicle,  partly  owing  to  the 
puckering  and  thickening  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  partly  to  the 
nodular  swellings  of  superficially-placed  gummata.  The  diffuse  form 
of  orchitis  is  often  largely  combined  witli  the  gummatous,  the 
former  being  an  earlier  stage  of  the  gummatous  form. 

Associated  with  both  these  forms  of  orchitis  there  is  generally 
much  irregular  thickening  of  the  tunica  albuginea ;  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  there  is  a  small  degree  of  hydrocele,  but  as  the  disease 


Fig.  918.— Syphilitic  Disease  of  the 
Testicle.    (Loudon  Hosp.  Mus.) 
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advances  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  tough  hbrou.s  adhesions  form 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  until  at  length  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  vaginal  cavity  is  the  result.  The  epididymis 
and  cord  are  usually  unaffected.  The  scrotal  tissues  may  become 
adherent  to  some  part  of  the  testicle  as  a  necessary  forerunner  of 
liei-nia  testis.  In  very  exceptional  cases  the  spermatic  cord  has  been 
tliickened  and  even  nodulated.  When  the  vas  deferens  is  thickened 
search  should  be  made  for  any  urethral  irritation  which  may  liave 
acted  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  orchitis. 

SymptOBaiis. — The  testicle  slowly  and  insidiously  enlarges  until 
|)erhaps  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  peai-  oi-  an  orange.  It  is  either 
pyriform  or  rounded  in  shape,  smooth,  or  irregular,  or  nodular  on  the 
surface,  painless,  heavy,  and  lesistant  to  the  touch,  and  generally 
quite  devoid  of  the  ordinary  testicular  sense.  The  scrotum  is 
unaffected  except  when  hernia  testis  is  threatened.  There  is  often 
slight  hydrocele. 

One  testicle  only  may  be  affected,  or  Ijoth  may  be  so  either  consecu- 
tively or  simultaneously  ;  the  second  testis  may  be  attacked  wliilst  the 
patient  is  under  specific  treatment  for  the  first.  If  the  disease  is 
not  treated,  and  is  thus  allowed  to  take  its  course,  the  function  of 
the  testicle  is  impaired  or  lost.  When  an  injury  has  immediately 
preceded  and  excited  the  attack  the  onset  may  be  quite  sudden  and 
painful,  and  the  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  acute  epididymo- 
orchitis.    These  acute  symptoms,  however,  last  only  a  few  days. 

i>iiag;iiosis. — Syphilitic  orchitis  has  to  be  distinguished  from 
chronic  orchitis,  tubercular  disease,  new  growths  of  the  testicle,  and, 
when  it  is  excited  by  an  injury,  fi-om  the  acute  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  testicle.  From  all  these  diseases  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  physical  characters  of  the  enlargement,  the  frequency  of 
bilateral  affection,  the  co-existence  of  other  evidences  of  syphilis, 
and  the  undoubted  improvement  under  mercurial  treatment  when 
continued  for  a  few  weeks,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  specific  nature  of 
the  orchitis. 

Pi'ognosB^. — Syphilitic  orchitis,  especially  when  treated  earl\', 
usually  ends  in  resolution.  Impotence  and  sterility  only  result  from 
advanced  disease  in  both  organs.  Atrophy,  the  breaking  down  of 
gummata,  and  hernia  testis  are  occasional  terminations.  Syphilitic 
disease  of  tlie  testicle  never  ends  in  suppuration. 

Trontiiicnt. — This  should  be  both  local  and  constitutional.  The 
local  consists  in  removing  any  hydrocele  fluid  liy  tapping,  and  then 
strapping  the  testicle  with  simple  soap  or  mercurial  plaster.  The 
constitutional  treatment  should  be  the  avoidance  of  alcohol,  the  dis- 
continuance of  sexual  connection,  and  the  administration  of  mercuiy 
alone,  or  mercury  combined  with  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle. — Chronic  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  testicle  may  be  either  («)  primary,  or  (Jj)  secondary  to 
tuberculous  deposits  in  some  other  part  or  organ  of  the  genito-urinary 
apparatus,  or  (c)  the  testicle  may  be  affected  with  acute  tuberculosis 
as  part  of  a  general  disease,  but  this  is  very  rare. 
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Katliologfy. — In  the  earliest  clinical  stages  of  tuberculous  testis 
a  small  nodule  is  present  in  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  followed  in 
time  by  similar  nodules  in  other  parts  of  the  epididymis.  By  degrees 
these  nodules  may  coalesce  until  the  whole  epididymis  is  converted 
into  an  irregular,  hard,  boat-shaped  mass  (i'ig.  919).  At  a  later 
stage  the  tuberculous  mass  softens  and  breaks  down  in  one  or  more 
places,  and,  after  ulcerating  through  the  tissues  of  tlie  scrotum,  a 
fistulous  opening  or  a  hernia  testis  may  result. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  epididy- 
mis is  the  first  part  afiected  by  the  bacilli  is  the  small  size  and  the 
great  tortuosity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  epididymis  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  testicle  and  vas  deferens,  and  the  fact  that  the 
spermatic  artery  divides  opposite  the  epididymis  into  two  main 
branches  :  one  for  the  epididymis  and  the  other  for  the  testicle  proper. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  by 
the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  portions 
the  cavity  becomes  partially  or  entii'ely  obliterated.  The  vas  deferens 
is  frequently  thickened  and  indurated,  its  walls  being  infiltrated  and 
its  cavity  stuffed  with  the  products  of  the  tuberculous  inflammation. 
This  thickening  may  be  I'egular  and  continuous  for  an  inch  or  two, 
or  irregular  nodules  may  be  dotted  along  the  cord. 

The  parts  of  the  vas  deferens  generally  affected  are  its  two 
extremities,  so  that  frequently,  when  it  feels  to  be  normal,  at  the 
\ipper  pai't  of  the  scrotum  and  in  the  groin,  one  or  other  or  both  its 
extremities  may  be  much  diseased. 

In  association  with  disease  at  the  prostatic  end  of  the  vas 
deferens  are  similar  changes  in  the  vesicuhe  seminales  and  prostate, 
and  these  organs  ought  always  to  be  examined  with  the  finger  in  the 
rectum  before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
disease  or  the  advisability  of  castration. 

Causes. — The  essential  cause  is  the  entrance  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  into  the  system  of  an  individual  whose  testicular  structures 
are  susceptible  to  its  pathogenic  action.  The  predisposing  causes 
are  hereditary  taint,  injury,  venereal  excitement,  and  gonorrhoea. 

It  is  possible  that  in  a  few  cases  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  in- 
oculated at  the  same  time  as  the  microbe  of  gonorrhoea. 

Symptoms. — The  course  of  the  disease  lias  been  artificially 
divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  may  be  called  the  stage  of 
deposit ;  the  second,  the  stage  of  caseation ;  and  the  third,  the 
stage  of  fistulfe  or  of  fungus  testis. 

The  Jirst  stage  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  testis  is  almost 
certainly  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  because  the  onset  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  are  painless.  When  detected  in  this  stage  by 
the  surgeon  it  presents  itself  as  a  nodule,  or  as  nodules,  in  the 
epididymis,  and  generally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  epididymis. 
These  nodules  are  at  first  hard  and  well  defined,  and  devoid  of  any 
symptom  of  inflammation.  By  degrees  the  whole  of  the  epididymis 
may  be  involved,  either  uniformly  or  as  a  string  of  nodules.  As  a 
rule,  the  nodules  are  larger  in  the  head  and  tail  tlian  elsewhere. 
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The  testicle  itself  usually  reuiains  unaltered  for  a  time,  then  softens, 
and  becomes  more  ditHueut  than  elastic,  and  small,  round,  shot-like 
bodies  may  be  felt  near  the  hilum.  In  rare  cases  the  body  of  the 
testis,  as  well  as  the  epididymis,  may  be  affected  simultaneously, 
and,  enlarging,  form  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  larger,  in 
whiclr  thei'e  is  no  distinction  between  epididymis  and  testis  proper. 
There  may  be  some  hydrocele  fluid  in  the  general  sac  of  tlie  tunica 
vaginalis  or  in  a  cyst-like  space  of  the  sac. 

In  the  second  stage  the  tubercle  nodules  soften  into  a  caseous 
mass  in  a  slow,  insidious,  and  painless  manner.  Over  one  of 
these  softening  nodules  the  tunica  vaginalis  and,  later,  the  skin 
become  adlierent;  the  skin  becomes  red,  then  bluish,  and,  later, 
still  darker  in  colour,  and  fluctuation  is  detected.  The  period 
at  which  this  second  stage  sets  in  varies, 
in  different  cases,  from  several  weeks  to 
some  years.  It  is  generally  not  till  after 
several  months. 

The  third  staye  is  marked  liy  tlii' 
ulceration  of  the  skin  over  the  adherent 
and  discoloured  parts  and  the  dischai-ge 
of  a  puriform  fluid  with  curdy  or  cheesy 
flakes.  Late)',  fistulous  openings  are 
established,  and  a  fungus  testis  as  above 
described  may  form.  Not  infrequently 
both  testicles  are  affected  either  simul- 
taneously or  within  a  short  time  of  one 
another. 

,,,,  .     .  ,  ,  ,  ,,     Fi'4.  9111. — Tuberculous  Disease  of 

Ihe  UBSiyBlOSiS  IS  rarely  a  matter  of        the  Testicle.    (Loiiikm  Hospital 

any  ditticulty.     The  small  hard  nodules  Museum.) 
which  are  sometimes  left  behind  after  an 

attack  oi  acute  epididyn litis  are  distinguished  by  being  in  the  globus 
minor  rather  than  in  the  globus  major,  in  following  an  acute  intlaiii- 
mation  of  the  organ,  in  having  no  tendency  to  sup[)urate,  break  down, 
or  become  adherent  to  the  scrotum,  and  in  not  being  associated 
with  signs  of  tuberculous  affection  of  the  prostate,  vas  deferens,  or- 
vesiculaj  seminales. 

The  disease  with  which  tuberculous  testis  is  most  likely  to  Ije 
confounded  is  tertiary  syphilis  of  the  testicle,  this  mistake  being- 
possible  when  the  epididymis  and  the  body  of  the  testicle  are 
alike  involved  in  the  tuberculous  process.  But  in  such  a  case 
the  tendency  of  tubercle  to  soften  and  break  down,  its  irregular 
nodular  outline,  its  tendency  to  become  worse,  not  better,  under 
the  anti-.syphilitic  treatment,  and  tlie  result  of  inoculation  experi- 
ments with  the  discharge  from  the  fistuhe  or  fungus,  or  even  with 
the  fluid  of  an  accompanying-  liydrocele,  will  serve  to  clear  up  any 
doubt.  In  all  other  cases  the  ditt'erential  diagnosis  between  syphilitic 
and  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testis  can,  by  due  attention  to  tlu^ 
signs  and  symptoms  already  enumerated,  be  made  without  any 
ditHculty. 

9  (J 
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Sarcoma  and  other  malignant  yroivtJis  generally  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  affecting  the  body  of  the  testicle,  first  and 
chiefly  by  their  greater  weight  and  painfulness,  by  their  more 
I'apid  growth,  and  by  being  confined  to  one  organ,  whilst  tubercle 
is  prone  to  attack  both  testicles.  Examination  per  rectum  will 
not  discover  any  enlargement  of  the  prostate  or  vesiculie. 

Progiaosis. — The  rate  of  pi'ogress  of  the  disease  varies  much  in 
different  cases.  It  may  remain  long  localised  to  the  epididymis, 
or  rapidly  extend  to  the  testicle  proper,  or  after  a  prolonged  period 
of  quiescence  in  one  stage  it  may  suddenly  start  into  fresh  activity. 
In  every  case,  however,  it  tends  sooner  or  later  to  a  fatal  termination, 
either  by  extension  to  the  urinary  part  of  the  genito-urinary  ap- 
paratus, or  by  setting  up  secondary  tuberculous  disease  in  some 
other  tissues  or  organs.  By  early  recognition  the  disease,  when 
primary,  may  be  in  some  cases  checked  by  change  of  residence 
to  a  suitable  climate ;  in  others  it  may  be  eradicated  by  well- 
timed  sui'gical  ti-eatment. 

Tfcatineiit. — This  will  be  either  medical  and  palliative,  or 
operative.  The  medical  treatment  consists  in  good  air,  good  diet, 
cod-liver  oil,  tonics,  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  good  port  wine,  and,  in  fact,  everything  which  will  improve 
the  health  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  a  residence  in  some  warm  dry  climate,  or 
at  the  seaside,  or  sea-voyages  have  proved  in  many  cases  to  be 
very  beneficial.  But  if  improvement  does  not  soon  follow  upon 
general,  hygienic,  and  climatic  treatment,  some  surgical  operation 
will  be  requisite,  and  should  be  undertaken  without  further  loss 
of  time.  This  consists  either  in  removing  the  deposits,  or  in 
scraping  out  the  fistula?,  or  in  castration. 

Medical  treatment  should  be  tried  as  long  as  the  deposits  are 
small  and  hard  ;  but  as  soon  as  caseation  has  conmienced,  operative 
treatment  should  be  employed. 

Erasion  of  all  the  softened  areas  and  tliorough  rubbing  of  the 
cavities  with  iodoform  have  in  many  cases  been  sufficient  to  check 
the  disease,  and  should  always  be  tried  first  when  the  deposits 
are  small  and  few  and  there  is  no  extension  of  the  disease  along 
the  genito-urinary  apparatus  or  secondaiy  deposits  of  tubercle  else- 
where. When  erasion  has  failed,  when  the  fistulte  persist  or  are 
numerous,  when  there  is  fungus  with  a  small  wasted  testis,  and 
when  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  organ  is  invaded,  castration 
is  the  only  treatment. 

Castration  may  be  done  for  two  different  classes  of  case — fii-st, 
as  a  curative  operation  for  advanced  cases  where  the  disease  is 
limited  to  one  testicle  and  has  not  extended  too  high  along  the 
cord,  and  when  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  vesiculae  seminales  are 
unatt'ected,  and  where,  therefore,  the  whole  disease  can  be  removed  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  prolonging  life  and  giving  relief  in 
cases  where  direct  extension  of  the  disease  or  secondary  deposits 
elsewhere  preclude  the  possibility  of  cure.    It  is,  however,  only  in 
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cases  in  which  the  testicle  is  j)aiiiful  ur  iliscliai-ging  tliat  operation 
as  a  palliative  measure  should  be  adopted.  As  a  rule,  medical  and 
liygienic  treatment  only  should  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases. 

NEW   C4R0WTnS   QV   THE  TESTK'EE. 

Solid  growths. —The  varieties  of  solid  tumours  of  the  testicle 
whicli  have  been  described  are  (1)  carcinoma,  (2)  sarcoma,  (3) 
lymphadenoma,  (4)  chondroma,  (5)  filjroma,  (6)  myxoHKi,  (7) 
myoma,  and  (S)  osteoma. 

(1)  Carcinoma  <jccurs  in  the  medullary  foriii;  scirrhus  is 
well-nigh  unknown — no  well-authenticated  case  being  on  record. 
The  medullary  cancel-  of  the  testis  is  very  soft,  being  composed 
of  a  very  delicate  and  higlily  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  the  alveoli 
of  which  are  filled  with  cells  like  those  of  tlie  seminal  epithelium. 
The  new  gi'owtli  starts  in  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  tubules  in 
the  centre  of  the  organ  near  the  rete  testis.  It  at  first  is  confined 
within  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  so  long  as  this  is  so,  the  testicle, 
though  mvich  and  rapidly  enlarged,  is  ovoid  in  shape  and  regulai- 
in  outline  ;  but  as  the  disease  progresses  nodular  projections  form 
on  the  surface,  and  at  lengtii  the  tunica  albuginea  gives  way,  the 
skin  becomes  involved,  and  a  fungus  haimatodes  results. 

On  section  the  tumour  is  creamy-white,  pinky-white,  or  fawn- 
coloured,  very  soft,  and  its  cellular  substance  is  readily  washed 
away  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  leaving  a  flocculent  filamentous 
membrane  behind.  Extravasations  of  blood  conunonly  occur  into 
the  substance  of  the  tumovir,  and  other  clianges  are  apt  to  occur 
in  it,  such  as  colloid,  caseous,  and  mucoid,  fatty,  and  cystic 
degenerations. 

The  epididymis  is  usually  lost  in  the  mass.  The  structures 
of  the  cord  become  infiltrated  by  the  growth ;  and  the  pelvic  and 
lumbar  glands  are  invaded  by  propagation  along  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics.  By  extension  from  these  glands  tlie  spinal 
column  and  spinal  coi-d,  or  the  mesentery,  peritoneum,  abdominal 
\'iscer;i,  and  lungs,  may  become  involved. 

(2)  Sarcoma  occurs  as  a  soft,  round-celled  medullary  tumour, 
with  very  little  intercellular  substance ;  or  as  a  firm,  fleshy  tumour 
composed  of  spindle  and  mixed  cells,  and  having  an  abundant 
lil)rillar  stroma — the  fibro-sarcoina.  When  the  matrix  is  more 
mucous  and  elastic,  or  granular,  than  fibrous,  the  growth  is  called 
myxo-  or  granulo-sarcoma.  The  round-celled  or  medullary  sarcoma 
is  the  one  most  often  met  with  in  the  testicle  in  an  unmixed  form. 
The  fibro-sarcoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  and  granulo-saicoma  are  often 
combined  with  other  tissues  of  the  connective-tissue  type,  sucii 
as  cartilage,  muscle,  or  fat.  Conversely,  a  myxoma  or  chondroma 
may  after  a  time  become  sarcomatous  by  conversion  of  connective- 
tissue  elements  into  spindle  or  romid  cells. 

The  sarcomata  are  usually  desci'ibed  as  originating  in  the 
connective  tissue  V)etween  the  tubules,  or  in  that  contained  in  tlie 
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wall  of  the  tubules.  In  naked -eye  appearances,  in  rapidity  and 
mode  of  growth,  and  in  the  mode  of  extension  of  the  disease  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  organs,  the  sarcomata  resemble 
the  carcinomata.  Sarcoma  is  more  apt  to  attack  both  testicles,  and 
to  be  associated  with  multiple  secondary  deposits  in  the  skin,  than 
is  carcinoma. 

Mjjo-sarcomata  and  lympho-sarcomata  occur  as  rare  growths  in 
boys  and  young  men.  They  grow  rapidly  and  terminate  fatally  by 
secondary  growths  in  distant  organs. 

The  cSiiiit-al  liistory  of  carciitoma  and  sarcoma  shows 
that  their  exciting  cause  is  frequently  some  foi'in  of  injury.  They 
mostly  occur  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five,  carcinoma  being 
almost  unknown  in  infancy  and  boyhood,  though  sarcoma  is  met 
with  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  young  adult  and  middle  life. 
Both  forms  of  disease  develop  rapidly  and  often  painlessly,  and  as 
long  as  the  tunica  albuginea  remains  intact  the  tumour,  though 
of  great  size,  retains  the  normal  shape  of  the  testicle  ;  thus,  un- 
fortunately, mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  frequent,  the  disease  being 
regarded  as  inflammatory,  and  castration  delayed  till  too  late  to  be 
of  much  benefit.  In  other  cases  the  consistence  of  the  swelling  is 
so  soft  that  the  new  growth  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  hydrocele  or 
hfematocele.  In  other  cases,  if  seen  in  an  early  stage,  the  testicle 
feels  firmer  at  the  part  in  which  the  disease  is  commencing.  A 
small  hydrocele  is  present  in  some  cases. 

Severe  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  absent,  but  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
dragging  is  complained  of.  The  cord  enlarges  at  first  from 
turgescence  of  its  blood-vessels,  subsequently  from  infiltration  of 
its  tissues  with  new  growth.  Later  the  lumbar  glands  enlarge,  the 
skin  becomies  adherent  at  one  part,  a  fungus  lipematodes  results,  and 
the  patient  dies  worn  out  by  exhau.stion,  fi-om  discharges  and 
hfemorrhages,  from  secondary  growths  and  the  general  malnutrition 
of  malignant  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  and  the  soft  varieties  of  sarcoma  are 
not  distinguishable  except  by  the  microscope.  As  a  rule,  carcinoma 
more  quickly  invades  the  coi'd  and  scrotum  than  does  sarcoma. 
Carcinoma  does  not  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  sarcon)a  may. 
There  is  a  risk  that  some  of  the  forms  of  orchitis  may  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  firmer  and  more  slowly-growing  sarcomata  ;  but  the 
history  of  syphilis  in  some  cases,  the  antecedent  symptoms  of  in- 
flannnation  in  others,  the  chronic  indolent  nature  and  uniformlj" 
hard  character  of  the  swelling  in  other  forms  of  orchitis,  will  assist 
towards  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Hfematocele  will  be  distinguished  by  the  sudden  formation  of 
the  swelling  following  an  injury  ;  and  old  hydroceles  by  their 
history,  duration,  and  the  use  of  the  aspiratory  needle. 

Prognosis  and  treatment. — The  only  prospect  of  cure  or 
prolongation  of  life  lies  in  early  castration.  It  is,  unhappily,  the 
common  case  for  recurrence  to  take  place  in  the  lumbar  and  pelvic 
glands  within  a  year,  more  or  less,  after  castration ;  but  there  are 
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on  record  some  most  encouraging  instances  of  patients  living 
several  years  after  the  operation  without  any  return  of  the 
disease. 

Other  solid  growths. — The  other  forms  of  solid  new  growths 
enumerated  aljove  are  very  rare  and  of  little  clinical  importance. 
The  several  structures  of  which  they  ai-e  composed  are  seldom  met 
with  alone  in  tumours  of  the  testicle  ;  but  in  combination  with 
one  another,  with  cysts,  or  with  cancer  and  sai'coma,  they  are  not 
uncommon.     Castration  is  the  only  treatment. 

Cystic  tumours  of  the  testicle. — Under  this  heading  are 
included  the  "  Cystic  hbromata,"  or  simple  cystomata,  and  the 
"Cystic  sarcomata."  The  former  are  benign,  the  latter  malignant; 
but  between  these  two  typical  forms  there  arc  all  grades  of  inter- 
mediate varieties. 

In  the  cystic  fi8>roin»2a  the  cysts  are  the  leading  prominent 
feature,  and  the  intercystic  stroma 
is  composed  of  simple  iibrous  or 
iil)rillar  tissue  (Fig.  920).  The  con- 
tents of  the  cysts  vary,  being  some- 
times clear  and  limpid,  at  others 
tliickand  glairy,  sometimes  colourless 
or  clear  yellow,  at  others  opaque, 
white,  curdy,  or  brownish,  like 
coffee-grounds.  In  the  cystic  ssai-- 
coniata  the  cysts  are  much  smaller, 
fewer  in  number,  and  less  uniformly 
distributed,  and  contain  papilloma- 
toiis,  sessile,  or  pedunculated  masses, 
whilst  the  intercystic  stroma  is 
more  mixed,  and  consists  of  myxo- 
matous, round-  and  spindle-celled 
sarcomatous,  fibro-myxo-sarcomatous  or  myomatous  tissues.  In 
both  forms,  but  especially  in  the  cystic  tibromata,  a  certain  amount 
of  cartilage  may  be  found  ;  in  both,  the  testicular  tissue  is  found 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  expanded  over  the  growth  ;  in  both,  the 
disease  starts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mediastinum  testis,  and 
in  both  recurrences  after  removal,  and  metastatic  deposits  are  not 
infrequent. 

Symptoms  and  course. — They  may  affect  the  testicle  at  any 
age  between  birth  and  old  age.  They  grow  insidiously  and  painlessly. 
The  more  innocent  forms  may  attain  slowly,  even  through  a  period 
of  many  years,  to  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg  or  larger.  They  are 
smooth,  uniform,  and  ovoid  ;  but,  as  they  enlarge,  careful  palpation 
may  detect  some  spots  softer  and  more  elastic  than  others.  Tlie 
spermatic  cord  and  lymphatic  glands  are  unaffected  ;  the  general 
health  is  not  impaired.  They  rarely  atl'ect  children  or  old  men,  but 
are  mostly  met  with  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  I  have,  however, 
met  with  fibro-cystic  disease  in  a  boy  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  more  malignant  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  may  attain  to 
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a  much  greater  size  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  few  months. 
They  feel  more  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  as  they  grow  they  tend  to 
l>ecome  uneven  on  their  surface  and  to  throw  out  bosses  or  nodules 
(still  covered  by  the  tunica  albuginea)  into  the  cavitj^  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis, 

Pr»g:Biosis  is  grave  in  the  cystic  sarcomata  and  uncertain  in  the 
cystic  libromata,  as  recurrences  or  metastatic  deposits  may  take 
place  in  any  form  of  these  tumours. 

Treatment. — Castration  is  the  only  remedy,  and  ought  not 
long  to  be  delayed,  especially  if  the  tumour  is  growing  rapidly. 

Teratomata. — In  connection  with  cystic  disease  mention  must 
be  made  of  teratomata.  These  are  (1)  congenital  cystic  growths 
containing  fragments  of  bone,  teeth,  nervous  tissue,  or  intestine ;  or 
(2)  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  dermoid  cysts  containing  epithelium, 
hair,  or  sebaceous  material.  Both  kinds  are  met  with  outside  the 
testicle,  near  the  junction  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis.  Their 
mode  of  origin  is  uncertain.  They  are  always  congenital,  and  are  in 
some  cases  noticed  immediately  after  birth,  but  in  others  tliey  have 
not  been  detected  for  many  months.  They  may  remain  quiescent, 
or  may  become  inflamed  and  suppurate  and  burst. 

Prognosis. — They  tend  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  testicular 
structure,  and  may  possibly  develop  into  malignant  disease. 

Treatment. — They  should  be  operated  upon  early  ;  either  they 
should  be  incised  freely,  and  their  contents  evacuated  with  scoop, 
forceps,  and  sharj)  spoon,  and  then  drained ;  or  castration  should  be 
performed. 

INJUEIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD. 

Contusions  of  the  cord.— What  is  described  as  diffused  hcema- 
tocele  and  luematoma  of  the  cord  is  an  extravasation  into  the  meshes 
of  the  cellular  tissue.  It  arises  from  falls  astride,  direct  blows,  strains 
by  suddenly  and  violently  abducting  the  lower  limb,  falls  from  a  horse, 
violent  coughing,  etc.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  young 
adults  the  subjects  of  varicocele  than  in  others,  but  it  has  happened 
in  boys  of  only  eight  years  of  age. 

The  extravasated  blood  may  either  be  widely  diffused  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  be  collected  within  a  limited  space  so  as  to  form 
an  elongated,  cylindrical,  or  sausage-shaped  swelling  ;  or  the  two 
conditions  may  exist  together. 

Treatment  consists  of  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  and  the 
application  of  ice  or  cold  lotions.  If  the  swelling  tends  to  increase, 
or  if  absorption  does  not  take  place  satisfactorily,  the  swelling  should 
be  laid  open,  the  blood-clot  turned  out,  any  bleeding  vessel  ligatured, 
and  the  wound  antisepticised  and  closed  by  suture.s.  A  drainage- 
tube  had  best  be  retained  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

Rupture  of  the  vas  deferens. — Tlds  is  a  rare  accident,  and  is 
not  generally  refei'red  to  in  surgical  works.  It  is  most  likely  to 
occur  at  that  i>art  of  the  vas  which  is  between  the  internal  abdominal 
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ring  and  the  ureter,  and  is  caused  by  a  violent  blow  on  tlie  lower 
])ai-t  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  passage  of  a  cart  wheel,  or  by  a  sudden 
strain,  as  in  slipping  or  falling  with  the  legs  wide  apart. 

The  symptoms  at  first  much  resemble  a  contusion  or  slight 
rupture  of  the  urethra.  There  is  slight  urethral  bleeding  derived 
from  the  torn  artery  of  the  vas,  but  no  ha-maturia.  There  will  be 
violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  groin.  Micturition  will  be  probably 
painful,  though  voluntary  micturition  will  remain.  Further,  the 
catheter  will  probably  pass  easily.  There  will  be  no  extravasation 
of  urine,  and,  later,  the  absence  of  thickening  about  the  urethra  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  testis  will  clear  up  the  case. 

Treatment. — Tliis  is  purely  jjalliative.  Rest,  with  the  application 
of  cold  lotions  or  ice  bag  to  the  groin,  is  all  that  can  be  done.  If 
inflammation  oi-  suppuration  follows,  it  must  be  treated  on  ordinary 
surgical  lines.    Atrophy  of  the  testicle  follows  rupture  of  the  vas. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  cord. — It  is  rare  for  any  of 
the  structures  of  the  spermatic  cord  to  be  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

The  vas  deferens,  with  the  cellular  tissue  around  it,  may  become 
acutely  inflamed  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  .spreading 
along  it  from  the  urethra.  Gonorrluea,  an  uretliral  stricture,  or  an 
operation  in  the  uretfira  may  be  the  starting-point ;  or  an  acute 
phlebitis  of  the  spermatic  veins,  wliether  varicose  or  not,  may  set 
up  an  inflammation  of  the  other  structures  of  the  cord.  The  cellular 
tissue  of  the  cord  may  be  inflamed  without  the  participation  of  the 
vas  deferens.  Lastly,  inflammation  starting  in  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue  may  extend  to  the  tissues  of  the  cord  ;  and  if  the 
funiculo-vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  is  patent,  a  fatal  general 
peritonitis  may  ensue. 

Trfi((t merit.  —  Acute  inflammation  of  the  cord  .should  be  treated  as 
acute  inflammations  elsewhere.  Pus  slioidd  bo  evacuated  by  early 
and  deep  incisions,  as  matter  in  some  cases  is  very  deeply  placed. 

Hydrocele  of  the  cord. — Hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  serous  fluid,  either  within  a  distinct  cyst  or  diflu.sed  amongst 
the  cellular  tissues  of  the  speruiatic  cord. 

There  are  four  vaiieties,  only  one  of  which  is  at  all  connnon,  and 
that  is  (1)  the  encysted  variety.  The  other  three  are  (2)  the  hydro- 
cele of  the  unobliterated  funicular  process  of  the  peritoneum,  (3)  a 
rare  foi-m  of  hydrocele  along  (though  not  of)  the  cord,  namely, 
hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac.  and  (4)  the  difl'used  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

1.  Eiifystod  liyda-«HM'8«'  at'  tin-  f«f<fi.— In  this  form  the  fluid 
is  contained  in  one  or  more  distinct  cavities  or  cysts,  which  are 
formed  {a)  by  the  imperfect  or  irregular  obliteration  of  the  funicular 
process  of  peritoneum.  These  are  nuich  more  common  on  the  right 
side  than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  closure  of  the 
funiculo-vHginal  process  takes  place  earlier  and  more  completely  on 
the  left  side.  The  cysts  may  be  single  or  multiple.  They  vary  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut  or  larger,  and  may  be  situated  within 
the  inguinal  canal,  or  at  any  spot  between  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  the  testis.     They   are  often  associated  with  congenital 
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hernia.  Being  of  congenital  origin,  they  are  often  seen  in  child- 
hood ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  young  adult,  middle,  or  advanced  age 
may  be  reached  before  the  cysts  become  distended  with  Huid. 

(b)  Much  less  frequently  encysted  hydrocele  may  result  from  tlie 
formation  and  distension  of  a  cyst  space  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
cord  qviite  independently  of  any  want  of  proper  obliteration  of  the 
funiculo- vaginal  pi-ocess  of  peritoneum. 

2.  Hydrocele  of  tlie  iinoblitei-atcd  funicular  process. — 
There  are  two  varieties.  In  one  the  funicular  process,  though  shut 
off  from  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  at 
the  top  of  the  scrotum,  is  patent  elsewhere, 
and  communicates  by  a  variable-sized  orifice 
with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  This 
variety  is  known  as  "  congenital  hydrocele  " 
of  the  cord.  In  the  second  vai-iety  the  funi- 
cular process  is  closed  both  at  the  internal 
ring  and  at  the  scrotum,  but  is  patent  be- 
tween these  points.  This  variety  is  known 
as  infantile  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms, diagnosis. — The  swelling  varies 
in  shape  and  size,  according  to  its  mode  of 
origin.  It  is  round  (Fig.  921)  or  oval  or 
oblong  in  form,  defined  in  outline,  uniformly 
smooth  on  the  surface,  painless,  often  trans- 
lucent, and  moves  freely  with  the  cord  if  it 
be  of  either  of  the  first  two  varieties.  By 
pulling  upon  the  testis  the  swelling  is  made 
to  descend  ;  by  pressing  the  swelling  up- 
wards it  will  partly  or  entirely  disappear 
within  the  inguinal  canal,  but  it  cannot  be 
reduced  completely  beyond  the  abdominal 
walls,  and  it  occasions  no  gurgling  sound  as  it 
recedes.  The  testicle  rises  as  the  hydrocele 
is  pushed  up.  Fluctiiation  is  by  no  means 
distinct ;  percussion  generally,  but  not  always,  gives  a  dull  note  ; 
and  when  the  swelling  is  entirely  below  the  external  ring  there  is 
no  impulse  whatever  on  coughing.  Translucency  cannot  be  made 
out  if  the  patient  is  very  fat,  or  if  the  swelling  is  confined  between 
the  external  and  internal  rings. 

Treatment. — In  very  young  children  discutient  lotions,  such  as 
the  chloride  of  ammonium,  spirit  or  lead  lotions,  or  counter-irritants, 
such  as  tincture  or  ointment  of  iodine,  may  disperse  the  swelling. 
Acupuncture  has  also  succeeded  in  the  very  young.  Injections  ai'e 
to  be  avoided  in  the  second  variety,  as  they  might  reach  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  best  treatment  is  the  radical  cure,  namely,  the  excision 
of  the  cyst  or  cysts  in  the  encysted  A  aristy,  and  the  removal  of  the 
funicular  process  in  the  second  variety.  In  cases  where  the  fluid 
is  reducible  into  the  abdomen,  the  wearing  of  a  well-fitting  truss 
may  effect  a  cure. 


Fig.  9iil.— Encysted  Hydro- 
cele of  the  Cord.  (London 
Hospitol  Museum.) 
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3.  If  ydroceic  of  a  lnorsiial  sac. — This  condition  lias  already 
been  described  under  "  Hydrocele  of  the  Testis,"  and  need  not  l:)e 
further  referred  to  here. 

4.  DillHse  or  iasfiUJrsitcd  Sjydi'occle  of  t8»e  c©rd. — This  is 
a  very  rare  condition  of  cedeuia  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  contairis 
the  spermatic  vessels.  Pott  and  Scarpa  are  almost  the  only  surgeons 
who  liave  reported  well-authenticated  cases.  It  is  not  a  liydi'ocele 
but  an  oedema,  and  ought  to  be  so  called. 

Symptoms. — It  causes  little  or  no  trouble;  the  scrotum,  testis, 
and  epididymis  are  unaffected  ;  the  s))ermatic  cord  is  increased  in 
size,  has  a  pyramidal  form  with  its  broader  part  below  ;  it  recedes 
gradually  on  pressure,  V)ut  swells  again  on  ceasing  ])ressure.  If  the 
swelling  extends  along  the  inguinal  canal,  it  dilates  the  abdominal 
rings  and  produces  to  the  touch  and  to  the  eye  a  semblance  of 
omental  hernia.  The  size  attained  may  be  great  ;  in  one  case  Pott 
drew  off  eleven  Winchester  pints  of  fluid. 

Treatment. — Tliis  is  only  necessary  when  it  is  large  and  causes 
■deformity,  or  is  inconvenient  because  of  its  weight.  It  must  then 
be  radically  cun'd  by  an  ase})tic  incision  and  packing  or  drainage. 

Hsematoceie  of  the  cord. — Hematocele  of  the  cord  may  lie 
either  diffuse  or  encysted, .  but,  unlike  hydrocele  of  the  coi'd,  the 
diffuse  is  less  rare  than  the  encysted. 

Diltsise  Sja'ajsinJ«f<f»l«>  oftSio  cordis  brought  about  by  rapture 
of  one  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cord,  usually  one  of  the  spermatic 
veins,  whether  varicocele  exists  or  not,  followed  by  the  more  or  less 
rapid  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cord.  A 
blow,  kick,  or  hard  straining  at  stool  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
rupture. 

Symptoms  and  diayyiosis.  —  An  oblong  or  rounded  swelling 
appears  over  the  site  of  the  cord  immediately  after  some  violencf. 
The  swelling  may  occupy  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  funicular 
pouch,  and  may  more  or  less  conceal  the  testis.  It  is  smooth  in 
outline,  solid  in  consistency,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  ecchymosis. 
It  may  Ije  mistaken  for  an  omental  hernia,  but  the  mode  of  onset, 
the  irreducibiUty  and  want  of  impulse,  will  distinguish  hsematoceie. 

Treatment. — If  rest,  with  ice  or  evaporating  lotions  and  absorbent 
ointments  and  well-adjusted  pressure,  fail  to  produce  absorption,  or 
if  the  tension  from  the  first  is  great,  an  incision  should  be  made, 
dots  and  Huid  lilood  turned  out,  and  the  cavity  well  rubbed  with 
iodoform  and  drained.  Castration  may  be  needed,  and  in  elderly 
men  is  certainly  the  best  treatment. 

Encysted  hsematoceie. — ^  Either  of  the  forms  of  encysted 
hydrocele  may  be  transformed  into  ha?matocele.  This  transformation 
may  occur  spontaneous^,  or  as  the  result  of  wound  of  the  cyst  wall. 
It  needs  no  special  description. 

Treatment. — Complete  excision,  if  possible.    If  part  of  its  wall 
is  vei'v  adherent  to  the  vas,  and  cannot  be  removed,  tlie  part  left 
behind  should  be  well  rubbed  with  crude  carbolic  acid  or  some 
other  irritant. 
'J  9  * 
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Solid  tumours  of  the  cord. — Except  the  lipomata,  of  which 
many  have  been  recorded,  solid  new  growths  of  the  spermatic  cord 
are  very  rare.  After  the  lipomata,  sarcomata  are  the  next  most 
frequent.  Examples  of  myxoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  myxo-lipoma, 
fibi-oma,  and  myoma,  or  fibro-myoma  arising  in  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  vas  deferens,  have  each  been  published.  Car- 
cinoma of  the  cord  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  recorded, 
except  as  an  extension  of  or  as  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the  testis. 

Liiponiiftta.  as  a  rule  originate  in  the  subperitoneal  fat,  and  are 
little  by  little  protruded  through  the  abdominal  rings ;  occasionally 
they  are  developed  from  fatty  lobules  contained  within  the  coverings 
of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. —  Lipomata  form  painless  elongated 
swellings,  sometimes  soft,  almost  to  fluctuating,  like  fatty  tumours 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  they  are  distinct  from  the  testicle,  not 
reducible  within  the  abdomen  ;  and  give  little  or  no  impulse  on 
coughing ;  though  in  some  exceptional  cases  they  have  appeared 
suddenly,  they  generally  increase  slowly  and  by  degrees  ;  pulling 
upon  the  testis  cavises  them  to  descend,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
an  omental  hernia.  They  are  situated  within  all  the  coverings  of 
the  cord,  but  are  external  to  a  peritoneal  pouch,  if  any  such  exists. 

The  other  solid  tumours  of  the  cord  call  for  no  special  description 
here.  They  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as  are  presented  by 
them  elsewhere. 

Treatment. — As  lipomata  generally  tend  to  increase  in  size  and 
become  a  source  of  real  inconvenience,  though  not  of  pain ;  and  as, 
when  of  subperitoneal  origin,  they  predispose  to  hernia ;  and 
finally,  as  in  time  they  contract  firm  adhesions  to  cord,  testis,  and 
peritoneum,  it  is  best  to  remove  them  at  an  early  period.  Most 
of  tliese  reasons  apply  even  with  much  greater  force  to  the  other 
forms  of  solid  tumours,  and  they  should  likewise  be  removed  freely 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Castration  in  the  case  of  malig- 
nant tumours  may  be  needed,  as  the  growth  will  have  almost 
certainly  extended  upwards  from  the  testicle. 

Varicocele. — Varicocele  is  the  name  given  to  the  varicose  con- 
ditions of  the  veins  in  the  spermatic  cord.  Some  of  these  veins 
surround  the  vas  deferens  and  accompany  the  artery  of  the  vas, 
others  and  the  larger  sets  are  situate  more  in  front  of  the  vas,  and 
frequently  surround  the  spermatic  artery.  The  latter  veins  form 
the  pampiniform  plexus,  and  are  generally  involved  in  varicocele. 

Varicocele  is  an  afiection  of  puberty  and  young  manhood.  In 
more  than  half  the  cases  the  affection  begins  between  the  fifteenth 
and  twenty-fifth  years ;  80  per  cent,  are  first  noticed  before  the 
thirty-fifth  year.  The  varicosity  frequently  disappears  after 
middle  life,  and  is  very  rarely  seen  in  old  men.  The  left  side  is 
affected  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  times  oftener  than  the  right,  and 
in  about  7  per  cent,  of  cases  both  sides  are  aff'ected. 

Pathology. — The  veins  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  are  dilated, 
elongated,  and  tortuous,  and  their  walls  are  in  parts  thickened, 
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and  in  some  places  thinner  than  normal  (Fig.  922).  The  changes  in 
the  veins  are  chiefly  due  to  inflammatory  processes  of  a  low  type. 
Phlebitis  and  thrombosis  occasionally  arise  as  complications,  whilst 
of  still  rai-er  occurrence  is  suppuration  or  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
varicose  veins.  The  varicose  state  is  most  marked  from  just  aljove 
the  testicle  upwards  to  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  it  rarely 
affects  the  veins  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  still  more  rarely  the 
trunk  of  the  spermatic  vein  upon  the  psoas  muscle. 

Causes. — Many  theories  have  been  advanced  which  lack  of 
space  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  here.  It  is  proljable  that  varicocele, 
occurring  as  it  does  most  frequently  at  or  soon  after  puberty, 
is  brought  about  through  the  rapid  developmental  changes  in  the 
sexual  apparatus  acting  upon  veins  which  are  predisposed  to 
varicosity  (1)  by  their  great  tortuosity  ;  (2)  by  their  great  length 
and  dependent  position  ;  (3)  by  their  want  of  support  from  the 
loose  tissue  which  surrounds  them  ;  (4)  by  the  constant  pressure  to 
wliich  they  are  subjected  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  (5)  by  the  very  feeble  vis  a  tergo  force  with  whicli  the 
blood  circulates  through  them  owing  to  the  great  length  and  small 
calibre  of  the  spermatic  artery. 

That  varicocele  retrogrades  spontaneously  as  manhood  advances, 
and  is  veiy  rarely  seen  in  old  men,  are  facts  which  oppose  the 
theory  that  it  is  induced  by  the  direct  connection  of  the  spermatic 
veins  with  the  portal  system  through  the  colico-spermatic  branches  ; 
it  is  precisely  at  those  periods  of  life  when  varicocele  is  so  rare  that 
engorgement  and  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  are  prone  to 
occur. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned,  but  with  too  little  proof, 
for  the  greater  frequency  of  left  varicocele.  The  pressure  of  the 
fai-cal-laden  sigmoid  flexure  upon  the  spermatic  vein,  the  great  length 
of  the  left  vein,  its  entrance  into  the  left  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle 
to  its  own  course,  and  the  greater  force  and  frequency  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen  in  right- 
handed  persons,  have  each  been  described  as  the  cause  of  the  greater 
frequency  of  varicocele  of  the  left  side.  The  theory  of  the  congenital 
origin  of  varicocele  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  section  of  the 
cord  in  the  fcetus  at  birth  shows  that  the  united  lumina  of  the  veins 
on  the  left  side  are  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
sections  on  the  right  side. 

Syiiiptoiiis. — The  testicle  is  usually  normal,  tiiough,  if  the  veins 
which  surround  it  are  affected,  it  may  be  masked  by  them  ;  the 
scrotum  is  more  or  less  relaxed,  and  may  or  may  not  be  marked  hj 
varicose  veins  on  its  surface.  When  the  patient  stands,  the  veins 
swell  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  size,  and  feel  like  a  congeries 
of  soft,  distended,  but  easily  compressed  tubes,  or,  as  it  is  described 
in  books,  "like  a  bag  of  worms"  (Fig.  922).  They  ai'e  often  visible 
through  the  thin  scrotal  skin.  On  coughing,  the  veins  swell  more, 
and  give  a  .slight  impulse  ;  on  lying  down,  they  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  empty,  very  unlike  the  manner  in  whieli  a  hernia 
9  9*^ 
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suddenly  slips  back.  The  pressure  of  a  finger  on  tlie  external  ab- 
dominal ring  will  at  once  cause  them  to  become  full  and  distended. 

Though  painless  in  the  robust  and  the  healthy,  in  weak,  anaemic, 
and  easily- fatigued  men  varicocele  causes  an  aching  in  the  testis, 
cord,  the  groiii,  and  loins,  and  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weight  and 
dragging,  and  occasionally  even  to  a  severe  spasmodic  pain  along  the 
cord.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  gives  rise  to  severe  mental  despondency 
and  dread  of  impaired  virility.  Long  standing,  walking  or  riding  or 
any  sudden  exertion  aggravates  the  swelling  ;  hence  the  increased 
discomfort  often  felt  towards  evening. 

It  usually  appears  at  or  within  five  or  ten  years  after  puberty, 
though  in  most  instances  it  probably  exists  potentially  from  birth. 

It  comes  on  painlessly  and  insidiously, 
and  is  first  noticed  as  a  swelling  on 
account  of  the  testis  hanging  lower  and 
the  scrotum  becoming  relaxed.  If  the 
veins  enlarge  before  or  at  puberty  the 
perfect  development  of  the  testis  may  be 
interfered  with,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
left  may  be  smaller  and  softer  than  the 
right ;  if  they  do  not  enlarge  until  some 
few  years  after  puberty,  the  growth  of 
the  testis  is  not  affected,  though  the 
organ  may  feel  less  firm  and  elastic,  as 
its  nutrition  and  function  are  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  stagnant  condition  of 
the  blood  within  it. 

TreatBiioiit  may  be  either  palliative 
or  operative.    In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  simple  palliative  treatment  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  by  it  all  symptoms 
Fig.  022.— Varicocele.  are  kept  in  abeyance.     More  than  this 

is  not  needed,  especially  has  been 

already  mentioned,  varicocele  tends  to  retrograde  spontaneously  as 
age  advances. 

In  all  cases  a  well-fitting  suspensory  bandage  should  be  worn ; 
the  bowels  should  be  daily  and  regularly  opened,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  straining  upon  the  veins  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal ; 
and  night  and  morning  a  cold  or  chilled  bath,  or  cold  sponging  about 
the  genitals  and  groin,  should  be  employed.  A  tonic  will  often  be 
of  service.  If  pain  is  severe  it  should  be  combated  by  the  same 
methods  of  treatment  as  those  adopted  for  neuralgia  of  the  testis. 
(/See  page  969.)  Sexual  hypochondriasis  must  be  combated  by 
encouragement  and  assurance  that  no  ill  consequence  is  to  be 
feared. 

Ojxrative  treatment  is  justifiable  when  varicocele  is  a  bar  to  a 
young  man  entering  the  army,  or  navy,  or  police  force,  or  from 
following  any  active  occupation  to  which  he  wishes  to  devote 
himself.    It  is  beneficial  if  the  varicocele  causes  much  pain  or 
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physical  distress,  and  also  if,  by  its  increase,  atrophy  of  the  testis 
seems  to  be  threatened. 

By  operative  treatment  a  radical  cure  is  obtained.  Two  chief 
methods  are  employed — either  subcutaneous  ligature,  or  excision  of 
the  affected  veins.  For  the  details  of  tliese  operations  the  student  is 
referred  to  works  on  operative  surgery.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat 
though  a  great  many  surgeons  pi'efer  the  open  method  of  operating, 
still  subcutaneous  ligature  has  much  to  recommend  it,  being  equally 
effective  in  its  results,  and  without  the  necessity  of  an  open  wound 
in  a  part  not  always  easily  kept  asejDtic. 

INJURIES  AND   DISEASES  OF  THE  VESICUL.E  SEMINALES. 

Injuries  to  the  vesiculfe  seminales  are  especially  rare.  They 
have  been,  however,  produced  by  firearms,  fracture  of  the  pelvis, 
particularly  of  the  ischia,  and  in  the  course  of  surgical  opei'ations. 

Anomalies  and  atrophy, — The  vesiculaj  seminales  are  some- 
times absent ;  but  they  are  not  invariably  so,  even  when  the  testicle, 
epididymis,  and  lower  part  of  the  vas  deferens  of  the  corresponding- 
side  are  wanting.  In  persons  who  liave  neither  testis,  epididymis, 
nor  vas  deferens,  there  may  l^e  ejaculatoiy  power,  the  ejaculated 
fluid  being  merely  the  secretion  of  the  vesicula  unmixed  with 
spermatozoa. 

Atrophy  is  a  result  of  inflammation  and  of  old  age  ;  but 
castration  is  by  no  means  constantly  followed  by  wasting  of  the 
vesicula  seminalis. 

Inflammation. — This  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic,  and 
may  be  caused  by  gonori'hcea  and  other  forms  of  urethritis,  by 
strictui'e,  cathefcerisation,  impure  or  excessive  coitus,  or  by  extension 
of  inflammation  from  prostate  or  bladder. 

It  is  generally  overlooked  through  want  of  proper  rectal  examina- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  prostatitis. 

SymipfoiiMS. — Sometimes  tlie  disease  begins  insidiously;  generally, 
however,  thei'e  has  been  for  a  few  weeks  a  urethral  discharge,  then 
ensues  pain  of  varying  intensity  in  the  groin  of  the  side  afiected,  in 
the  hypogastrium  and  perineum.  Pain  may  also  be  I'eferred  to  the 
sacrum  and  the  hip,  and  is  then  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  pain 
of  hip-joint  disease,  or  to  the  loin  when  it  excites  suspicion  of  renal 
calculus.  The  pain  varies  in  character  as  well  as  in  degree,  and  is 
aggravated  by  defiecation  and  micturition.  Micturition  in  many 
cases  is  frequent,  and  accompanied  by  straining.  There  may  be 
retention  of  urine,  or  rectal  tenesmus  with  diarrlja?a,  and  discliarge 
of  blood  and  pus  from  tlie  lu'ethra.  Blood  and  pus  may  be  mixed 
witli  the  first  ounce  or  two  of  urine  or  may  escape  by  itself  from  the 
uretlira.  In  some  instances  persistent  priajnsm,  or  frequent  blood- 
stained seminal  emissions  occur. 

On  rectal  examination  one  or  both  vesicles  can  be  felt  extending 
obliquely  upwards  from  the  upper  edge  of  tlie  prostate.  Tlie  swellings 
are  more  distinctly  made  out  wlien  the  bladder  is  full,  or  a  sound 
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is  passed  into  tlie  bladder.  Their  consistence  will  depend  on  the 
degree  and  character  of  the  inflammation.  They  may  be  hard  or 
brawny,  or,  if  there  is  pus,  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  Tenderness 
will  be  marked  if  the  inflammation  is  acute. 

Several  complications  may  arise  if  the  inflammatioii  runs  on  to 
suppuration,  such  as  (a)  burrowing  abscesses  between  rectum  and 
bladder ;  (i)  peritonitis  from  extension  of  inflammation  or  by  bursting 
of  the  aV)scess  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  (c)  pypemia  ;  {d)  irritability 
of  bladder. 

Diag^iiosis  must  be  made  from  prostatitis  ;  from  inflammation 
of  the  deep  urethra ;  from  cystitis  ;  from  renal  calculus  and  tuber- 
culous kidney  ;  and  from  hip-joint  disease. 

Tiie  frequency  of  micturition,  the  presence  of  blood  and  pus  in 
acid  urine,  and  of  pain  in  the  groin  and  loin,  are  very  likely 
symptoms  to  excite  suspicion  of  stone  or  tubercle  in  the  kidney. 
The  only  way  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  is  by  digital  examination  by 
the  rectum. 

Treatment  of  acute  and  subacute  inflammation  consists  in 
frequent  hot  hip  baths,  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium  and 
perinaeum,  a  restricted,  unstimulating  diet  of  soup,  milk,  and  light 
puddings,  and  the  internal  ad  minis  ti-ation  of  mild  saline  aperients 
and  anodynes,  such  as  belladonna,  opium,  or  morphia.  Leeches  to 
the  perinseum  are  of  much  service  in  the  early  stage.  If  retention 
of  urine  occurs  a  soft  catheter  should  be  passed. 

As  soon  as  suppuration  has  occurred,  as  shown  by  the  intensity 
of  the  local  and  general  symptoms,  and  probably  by  rigors,  the  pus 
should  be  evacuated,  either  by  an  incision  from  the  pei-inteum  with  a 
long  narrow  bistoury  introduced  one  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  guided  by  the  left  index 
flnger  in  the  rectum ;  or  by  an  incision  through  the  rectum. 

Chronic  inflammation,  the  result  of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack, 
is  best  treated  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  avoidance  of  sexual 
excitement  and  alcohol,  combined  with  cold  douches,  sea- water 
bathing,  and  tonics. 

Dilatation  and  cysts  of  the  seminal  vesicles. — These  con- 
ditions, due  to  obliteration  or  obstruction  of  the  excretory  ducts, 
may  arise  from  chronic  inflammation.  In  some  cases  the  vesicle  is 
dilated  into  one  large  unilocular  cyst ;  in  other  cases,  namely, 
those  in  which  there  are  obstructions  at  the  openings  of  several  of 
the  smaller  ducts,  instead  of  in  the  main  duct,  there  is  an  aggregation 
of  cysts  instead  of  a  single  cyst.  The  single  cystic  dilatations  cause 
larger  swellings  than  the  multilocular,  but  either  may  give  rise  to 
irritation  of  the  bladder  and  obstruction  to  the  urine  in  the  same 
way  as  an  enlarged  prostate.  The  cysts  contain  mucoid  fluid  of 
various  colours,  and  often  well -formed  spermatozoa  may  be  found 
in  the  same  vesicles.  They  have  sometimes  attained  a  great  size 
and  caused  large  pelvic  swellings. 

Concretions. — These  form  occasionally  in  the  seminal  vesicles. 
They  are  at  flrst  soft  and  whitish,  and  consist  of  masses  of  mucus. 
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spermatozoa,  and  epithelium  ;  after  a  time  they  become  yellowish- 
brown  or  brownish-black,  and  they  may  be  coated  by  deposits  of 
phosphates  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  usually  multiple,  and 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  manhood.  They  are  one  cause  of  organic 
aspermia,  and  are  produced  either  by  olistruction  to  the  ducts  or  to 
undue  viscidity  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicles. 

Tuberculous  disease. — This  is  rai-e  as  a  primary  disease,  but 
occurs  fairly  frequently  as  a  sequel  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
epididymis  or  of  the  prostate.  The  diseased  condition  may  be 
diagnosed  l)y  rectal  examination.  If  the  so-called  abscess  stage  is 
reached,  the  matter  may  burrow  and  open  into  the  rectum  by 
.sinuous  fistulous  tracks. 

Treatment. — As  the  disease  is  generally  secondary,  the  only 
treatment  is  palliative.  But  in  primary  disease  the  afiected  vesicle 
might  be  removed  through  a  semilunar  incision  in  the  perina?um 
after  detaching  the  rectum  from  the  prostate. 

New  growths. — Carcinoma  and  sarcoma  have  been  met  with 
very  rarely,  liut  in  most  cases  have  been  secondary  to,  or  actual 
extensions  from,  similar  disease  in  the  prostate  or  bladder. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE  PENIS. 

Wounds  of  the  penis. — These  may  be  contused,  punctured, 
incised,  or  caused  by  gunshot.  If  the  wounds  involve  the  deeper 
tissues  of  the  penis  severe  hemorrhage  results  and  much  blood  may 
be  extravasated  into  the  corjjora  cavernosa  or  corjjus  spongiosum, 
forming  a  large  hsematoma.  If  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  wounded 
the  urethra  will  probably  also  be  involved,  in  whicli  case  an  im- 
mediate symptom  is  dysuria  from  retraction  and  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  urethral  walls  ;  whilst  later  a  troublesome  traumatic  stricture 
will  i-esult.  After  wounds  or  extravasation  of  l)lood  into  the 
sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  permanent  distortion  of  the  penis 
m&y  resvdt. 

fi'eatuii'Bit. — In  incised  wounds  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  unite  the  cut  surfaces  accurately  by  buried  and  deep  sutures.  If 
the  urethra  is  wounded,  its  edges  must  also  be  accurately  approxi- 
mated, and  a  catheter  passed  and  retained  until  iiealing  is  comjileted. 
If  a  large  hsematoma  has  formed  within  the  sheaths  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  it  sliould  be  incised  and  the  blood-clots  turned  out,  any 
Ijleeding  point  arrested,  and  the  wound  irrigated,  and  treated 
aseptically. 

Fracture  of  the  penis. — This  is  caused  by  the  forcilile  pressure 
and  sudden  incurvation  of  the  penis  against  some  resisting  surface. 
Tiie  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  thus  ruptured.  The 
accident  most  frequently  occurs  when  the  penis  is  in  the  erect 
state  during  coitus  or  attempted  coitus. 

S.yiii|>tOBii<^. — The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  acute  pain,  followed, 
it  may  be,  by  syncope.    This  pain  is  most  intense  at  the  level  of 
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the  fracture,  but  radiates  to  the  pubes  and  thighs.  It  is  instan- 
taneous, and  accompanied  by  a  dry  crackling  sound  and  an  immediate- 
cessation  of  erection.  After  a  while  the  organ  swells  enormously, 
and  the  skin  of  the  penis  becomes  darkly  mottled,  from  exti'avasa- 
tion  of  blood  into,  and  superficial  to,  the  cavernous  tissues.  Some- 
times riq^ture  of  the  urethra  complicates  the  fracture  of  the  cavernous 
bodies,  and  dysuria  and  infiltration  of  urine  follow. 

When  the  swelling  subsides  and  the  penis  has  regained  its 
natural  size,  it  will  be  found  that  erection  is  no  longer  natural. 
Either  the  part  of  the  penis  behind  the  fracture  becomes  turgid  and 
tlie  part  in  front  remains  entirely  flaccid,  or  the  anterior  portion 
stiffens  some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  posterior  part  is  complete. 
These  physiological  digressions  result  fi-om  the  organisation  of  blood- 
clot  and  the  formation  of  sclerosed  tissues. 

The  trealissemt  should  be  directed  against  these  after-con- 
sequences.   With  this  object  in  view  it  is  best  to  make  an  incision, 

turn  out  the  blood-clots,  liga- 
'\  ,  ^  -.sftK'.      ture  any  bleeding  vessels,  and 

■  ^  after  antisepticising  the  wound, 

to  unite  the  parts  by  sutures 
and  apply  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing around  the  penis. 

Dislocation  of  the  penis 
(Figs.  923,  924).— Some  five  or 
six  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  the  glans  and  body  of  the 
penis  have  been  stripped  of  their 
coverings,  which  have  remained 
in  position  looking  like  blown- 
out  gold-beater's  skin,  whilst 
the  penis  has  been  lodged  be- 
neath the  scrotal  tissues,  or  in 
front  of  the  pubes,  or  on  the 
crease  of  the  groin.  The  urethra 
in  one  case  was  ruptured,  and 
urinary  infiltration  followed. 

Absence  of  the  penis. — 

In  the  rare  instances  of  entire 
absence  of  the  penis,  the  urethra  has  opened  on  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  rectum,  or  just  outside  the  sphincter  ani.  The  sci-otum  and 
testes  may  be  well  developed  and  natural.  In  some  cases  umbilical 
or  inguinal  hei'nia,  spina  bifida,  or  talipes  has  co-existed.  In  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  penis  was  apparently  absent  it  has  been 
found  beneath  the  skin  in  the  lowest  pai-t  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a 
rudimentary  state. 

The  prepuce  may  be  congenitally  absent,  or  there  may  be  an 
incomplete  or  complete  division  on  one  side  or  on  the  dorsal  aspect. 
Sometimes  the  frwnum  is  abnormally  short. . 

Congenital  defects, —  The  penis  maybe  defective  in  size  and 


,  923. — Dislocation  of  Penis.   (King's  College 
Hospital  Museum.) 
¥,  Foreskin  and  skiu  of  penis  from  which  p,  the 
peuis,  lias  been  displaced. 
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sliape.  One  or  both  corpora  cavernosa  may  be  absent,  or  verj^ 
imperfectly  developed,  the  penis  thus  feeling  like  a  tube  of  skin.  A 
webljed  condition  between  the  jaenis  and  scrotum  (what  the  French 
call  penis  pal  me)  has  occasionally  been  met  with".  The  inferior  part 
of  the  i^enis  alone  may  be  adherent  to  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  or 
the  whole  penis  except  the  glans  may  be  enclosed  by  the  scrotal  skin. 
Hypospadias  may  complicate  the  webbed  penis. 

Torsion  of  the  penis. — This  sometimes  complicates  hypospadias 
and  epispadias.  It  sometimes  occurs  independently  of  either  of  these 
urethral  defects.  The  urethra  may  turn  spirally  round  one  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  or  the  whole  penis  may  be  twisted  on  its  own 


o 


Fig.  924.— Dislocation  of  Peiiis  into  the  liglit  Groin  in  a  Boy  aged  14,  nnder  Sir  W.  Fergusson. 
(King's  College  Hosiiital  Museum.) 
o  is  an  orifice  in  tlic  skin  from  wliicb  urine  escap(.'d.   Tbe  penis  was  dissected  out  and  replaced 

in  its  normal  position. 

axis.  Torsion  of  the  penis  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  outgrowth 
of  one  of  the  genital  folds  causing  the  genital  tubercle  or  eminence 
to  deviate  on  one  side  and  thus  twist  on  its  own  axis. 

Double  penis. — This  is  a  veiy  rare  condition,  but  a  few  cases 
have  been  recorded.  In  some,  both  penes  were  well  formed  and 
discharged  urine  arul  semen. 

Congenital  fistula  of  the  penis.— Cases  are  described  in 
which  a  minute  hstula  opened  either  behind  the  corona  or  just  in 
front  of  the  pubis,  or  in  a  single  or  in  multiple  orifices  near  the 
urethral  meatus  in  the  glans.  These  do  not  communicate  with  the 
urethra. 

Phimosis. —  This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  inability  to  retract 
the  prepuce.     The  condition  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 

<Jo«ist'"'taB  |>laaiissosis. — This  result.s  from  a  too  narrow  pre- 
putial orifice,  or  from  the  persistence  of  the  natural  epithelial 
adhesion  which  exists  at  birth,  and  for  some  time  later,  between  the 
prepuce  and  the  glans  penis. 

Another  condition  which  aggravates  either  of  tlie  above,  and 
may  of  itself  be  a  cause  of  phimosis,  is  a  too  elongated  prepuce.  At 
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birth  there  is  a  natural  adhesion  between  skin  and  glans,  which,  as 
a  rule,  spontaneously  disappears  in  a  year  or  more. 

Symj)toms. — Children  with  a  very  narrow  preputial  orifice,  or  a 
very  long  or  unduly  adherent  prepuce,  sufier  from  frequent  micturi- 
tion, incontinence,  pain  and  difficulty  in  passing  water,  and  some- 
times from  retention.  The  prepuce  is  frequently  dilated  or  ballooned 
by  the  urine  during  micturition,  and  the  straining  to  pass  water  often 
gives  rise  to  hernia  and  to  prolapsus  ani.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon 
after  circumcision  tlie  hernia  disappears  in  some  of  these  cases. 

If  the  phimosis  jjersists,  the  constant  and  forcible  efforts  of  the 
bladder  to  expel  urine  cause,  after  a  time,  hypertrophy  and  fascicu- 
lation  of  the  bladder  walls  and  dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  kidneys. 
Other  results  of  phimosis  are  preputial  calculus,  balanitis,  thickening 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  prepuce,  premature  sexual  excitement,  and 
masturbation,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  simulated  or  acti^al  hip  disease, 
talipes,  interference  with  due  development,  and  peevishness  and  loss 
of  appetite. 

In  the  adult,  paraphimosis,  rupture  of  the  frtenum,  balanitis, 
atrophied  and  ill-developed  glans,  epithelioma,  and  difficult  and  im- 
perfect coitus  are  consequences  which  may  arise  from  congenital 
phimosis. 

Treatment. — If  the  foreskin  is  not  unduly  long  and  the  orifice 
not  contracted,  it  suffices — by  means  of  a  probe,  director,  or  the 
fingers  and  a  little  oil — to  detach  the  adhesions  between  the  prepuce 
and  the  glans  penis,  and  then  daily  dress  the  parts  with  a  little 
boracic  ointment  or  white  vaseline.  But  if  the  prepuce  is  dispro- 
portionately long,  if  the  jareputial  orifice  is  very  small,  if  the  ad- 
hesions cannot  be  separated,  or,  having  been  separated,  are  allowed 
to  re-form  from  carelessness  or  tender-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse ;  if  oedema  or  troublesome  cracks  and  fissures  follow  the 
detachment  of  the  adhesions,  and  if  balanitis  or  hernia  complicate 
the  phimosis — circumcision  ought  to  be  performed. 

This  operation,  insignificant  as  it  is  deemed  to  be,  yet  requires 
care  and  judgment  in  its  performance;  otherwise  one  of  several 
complications  may  occur.  Insufficient  removal  of  either  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  leaves  the  patient  in  as  bad  a  state  after  as  he 
was  before  the  operation.  I  have  had  to  operate  on  several  occasions 
where  a  mere  ring  of  skin  only  had  been  cut  away,  and  then  the 
cut  edges  had  been  united,  leaving  the  narrow  orifice  of  the 
prepuce  just  as  it  was  before  the  operation. 

There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  too  free  removal  of  skin,  so 
that  the  penis  becomes  curved  by  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
cicatrix. 

Cellulitis  and  erysipelas  may  follow,  unless  scrupulous  attention 
is  paid  to  asepticity  before,  during,  and  after  operation,  and  unless 
the  patient  is  placed  in  good  sanitary  surroundings.  Sir  J ames  Paget 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  defective  sanitary  surround- 
ings, sloughing  of  the  integuments  of  the  penis  and  scrotiim  followed 
the  division  of  the  phimosed  prepuce. 
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Infection  of  the  wound  witli  sypliilitic  or  with  tuberculous  virus 
has  again  and  again  occurred  by  the  saliva  of  the  priest  when  the 
operation  is  performed,  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  or  from  the  use  of 
impure  instruments  or  dressings.  H;eniorrhage  is  a  great  source  of 
risk  if  the  operation  is  done  on  a  member  of  a  family  of  "  bleeders  " 
— i.e.  the  su))jects  of  hiemophiiia. 

Aeqissri'tl  plaaaaiosis. — Men  with  a  slight  degree  of  congenital 
phimosis,  and  those  with  an  elongated  prepuce,  are  prone  to  get  an 
aggravation  of  the  condition  following  repeated  attacks  of  balanitis, 
gonorrhoea,  or  chancre.  The  cracks  and  excoriations  that  result 
from  over-acid  urine  in  men  past  middle  life,  and  from  diabetes;  and 
the  ffidema  of  the  prepuce  which  results  from  thrombosis  of  or 
pressure  upon  the  prostatic  venous  plexus,  bring  about  a  phimotic 
eonditio7i  that  requires  circumcision  or  constant  palliative  treatment. 

Paraphimosis. — This  name  is  given  to  the  irreducibility  of  the 
prepuce  after  it  has  lieen  retracted  beliind  the  glans  penis. 

It  occurs  during  masturbation,  coitus,  or  when  a  prepuce  with 
small  orifice  is  pulled  back  for  the  purj^ose  of  washing  the  parts. 

It  may  produce  symptoms  of  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  kind. 
When  acute  or  subacute,  the  condition  is  serious,  and,  unless  i-elieved 
by  the  surgeon,  must  end  either  by  ulceration  of  the  constricting 
ring  of  the  prepuce,  or  by  mortification  of  the  strangulated  glans 
penis.  The  latter  is  less  frequent  than  the  former.  The  strangu- 
lating ring  may  be  situated  immediately  behind  the  corona,  and 
consist  of  the  mucous  fold  of  the  prepuce.  It  is  most  marked  on 
the  under  aspect,  but  surrounds  the  organ  like  a  purplish-red  cede- 
matous  collar ;  or  it  may  be  situated  farther  back,  and  will  then 
consist  of  the  preputial  orifice.  The  glans  penis  swells  often  to  a 
very  gi-eat  size,  and  looks  cedematous  and  dusky  red  or  purplish 
black  in  colour. 

In  the  chronic  form  there  is  no  inflammatory  swelling,  and  but 
little  oedema ;  it  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  suljacute  variety  or 
independently. 

The  troatsaiont  consists  in  reducing  the  prepuce,  after  well 
oiling  the  jiarts,  l)y  dragging  it  forwards  between  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  of  both  iiands,  made  to  enclose  the  penis,  one  pair  of  fingers 
in  front  of  the  other,  and  then  by  sc|ueezing  and  pressing  backwards 
the  glans  penis  with  the  thumb. 

If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  constricting  band  or  liands  should 
i)e  thoroughly  divided  by  a  shaxp  scalpel  in  the  axis  of  the  penis,  and 
on  the  dorsal  asjject  after  well  washing  the  parts  with  antiseptic 
lotion.  After  freeing  the  glans  of  all  constriction,  punctures  should 
be  made  into  the  (edematous  prepuce,  and  the  whole  organ  should  be 
wrapped  in  lint  soaked  with  antiseptic  lotion,  and  elevated  upon  the 
abdomen. 

Preputial  calculi. — When  phimosis  exists,  concretions  can  be 
lodged  within  the  sacculus  formed  by  the  prepuce  and  there  grow. 
They  are  met  with  most  frequently  in  adults,  less  so  in  children,  and 
rarely  in  old  age.    They  may  lie  faceted  and  multiple,  or  oblong  or 
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oval,  and  as  large  as  a  sparrow's  or  bantam's  egg,  or  larger.  Some 
are  derived  from  the  urine  salts,  and  are  formed  originally  in  the 
kidney  or  bladder,  pass  along  the  urethra,  and  thus  reach  the  sub- 
preputial  space.  Others  are  formed  in  this  space  by  deposition  of 
the  salts  from  the  urine,  which  are  retained  there  owing  to  a 
phimosed  prepuce.  Such  calculi  are  composed  partly  of  uric  acid 
and  urates  and  jtartly  of  phosphates. 

Other  preputial  calculi  are  concretions  of  smegma.,  impregnated 
with  lime  salts  deposited  from  the  urine,  which  is  retained  behind  a 
phimosed  prepuce.  Such  concretions  are  soft  and  easily  crumble, 
and  consist  of  epithelium,  cholesterin,  and  lime  salts. 

Balanitis  and  balano-posthitis. — By  balanitis  is  meant  in- 
flammation of  the  glans  jjenis.  By  posthitis,  inflammation  of  the 
inner  or  mucous  sui-face  of  the  prepuce.  The  two  conditions  most 
frequently  coexist,  and  are  therefore  spoken  of  as  halano-jjostldtis. 

It  occurs  from  want  of  cleanliness,  and  is  predisposed  to  by 
phimosis^  gonorrhoea,  subpreputial  chancres,  and  over-acidity  of 
urine  as  in  the  gouty  and  the  diabetic. 

Symptoms. — It  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  burning  and  itching, 
and  the  glans  penis  and  inner  aspect  of  the  frjenum  are  red,  glazed, 
and  covered  by  an  ofl'ensive  yellow  secretion  consisting  of  decom]iosed 
smegma,  epithelium,  and  pus.  The  epithelium  may  become  detached, 
and  the  surface  of  the  glans  and  inner  aspect  of  the  prepuce  then 
look  superficially  excoriated. 

Diagnosis. — With  a  very  phimotic  prepuce  there  may  be  some 
difliculty  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  discharge  comes 
from  the  urethra  or  from  a  chancroid  sore,  or  is  due  to  balano- 
posthitis.  The  peculiar  and  disgusting  odour  of  balano-posthitis, 
and  the  absence  of  heat  and  pain  along  the  urethra  duiing  mic- 
turition, will  exclude  urethritis.  When  a  chancre  is  present,  it  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  detected  as  a  tender  and  perhaps  indurated  spot  by 
squeezing  the  several  parts  of  the  foreskin  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  there  will  in  all  probability  be  some  inflamed  glands  in 
one  or  both  groins.  The  inguinal  glands  may,  however,  be  inflamed 
in  ba]ano-i)Osthitis,  but  much  less  frequently.  The  division  of  the 
prepuce  will  at  once  make  clear  any  case  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
diagnosed. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  cleanliness,  frequent  syringing 
with  a  lotion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  a  warm  boracic  or  weak 
mercuric  lotion,  and  if  this  does  not  eflfect  a  cure  the  surface  should 
be  rubbed  over  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Other  remedies 
failing,  the  prepuce  should  be  slit  up  and  the  inflamed  surface  lightly 
touched  with  nitric  acid. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  prolonged  balanitis,  in  elderly 
men,  may  run  on  into  epithelioma,  and  this  is,  therefore,  all  the 
stronger  reason  for  efiicient  treatment. 

When  due  to  diabetes,  the  diet  and  medicinal  treatment  suitable 
to  this  disease,  aided  by  cleanliness  and  the  local  application  of  dry 
boracic  powder,  will  generally  suffice  to  cure  the  inflammation. 
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Circumoisioii  and  slitting  up  the  prej)uce  should  Ije  avoided  in  such 
patients  if  possible.  All  diabetic  j^atients  bear  opei-ations,  even  the 
slightest,  badly.  When  due  to  gouty  causes,  the  remedies  suitable 
to  gouty  patients  should  l:>e  employed. 

Herpes  progenitalis  or  preputialis. — Herpes  zoster  affecting 
the  area  of  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  may  attack  the  penis  ;  but  the 
more  common  form  of  herpes  is  of  an  erythematous  order  and  of  a 
more  local  character,  and  as  it  affects  tlie  glans  penis  as  well  as  the 
prepuce,  it  is  better  named  H.  progenitalis  than  H.  25re])utialis. 

Sysjiptojsis. — It  commences  with  itching  and  a  sense  of  heat  upon 
an  erytliematous  patch  of  prepuce  or  glans  penis,  and  soon  aftei'wards 
one  or  several  papules,  changing  into  vesicles  and  then  into  pustules, 
appear  on  this  patch.  As  the  pustules  shrivel,  small  excoriations 
are  left,  which  heal  in  five  or  six  days  from  the  appearance  of  the 
papules.  As  a  rule,  to  which,  however,  marked  exceptions  now  and 
then  occur,  tliere  is  not  much  if  any  pain,  and  the  patient  usually 
seeks  advice,  fearing  the  eruption  may  be  of  a  venereal  character. 

There  is  a  great  disposition  for  herpes  to  recur  at  intervals  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  to  go  on  doing  so  for  a  long  time,  until  the  disease 
wears  itself  out  by  degrees,  and  then  ceases  for  several  years,  and 
until  some  venereal  attack  stai'ts  it  afresh. 

Diag'iBOsis. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  an  un- 
complicated case.  Soft  chancres  will  be  distinguished  from  herpes 
by  the  larger  size,  greater  depth,  and  more  scattered  distribution  of 
the  ulcers.  A  herpetic  sore  may  become  the  seat  of  inoculation, 
or  a  herpetic  vesicle  may  appear  upon  the  spot  at  which  the 
syphilitic  virus  had  previously  gained  entrance,  so  that  in  either 
case  the  herpes  may  take  on  the  specific  characters. 

Ti't'sstsiseaat. — A  purge,  some  cooling  saline  mixture,  and  re- 
stricted or,  at  any  rate,  pi'operly  regulated  diet,  together  with  the 
local  application  of  a  little  Goulard  lotion  or  boracic  powder,  are  the 
simple  remedies  required  for  most  cases.  Where  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  recurrence,  any  gouty  or  other  constitutional  tendency  should 
be  attended  to,  the  bowels  and  liver  should  be  kept  regularly  in 
action,  and  some  astringent  wa.sh  daily  used  for  the  glans  and 
prepuce. 

Lymphangitis. — This  occurs  in  two  forms,  either  as  a  single 
inflamed  lymphatic  or  as  an  inflamed  network  of  small  lymphatics. 
It  arises  usually  from  balano-posthitis  or  acute  phimosis.  When 
one  lymphatic  is  inflamed  it  presents  as  a  hard  cord,  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  phlebitis  by  it  being  on  one  side  instead  of  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  dorsum,  and  by  it  being  directed  towards  the 
inguinal  glands  instead  of  under  the  pubes,  as  is  an  inflamed 
dorsal  vein. 

Tri:atinent.  —  Saline  purges,  lead  lotion,  and  tlie  horizontal 
posture  are  indicated. 

Erysipelas,  cellulitis,  and  gangrene. — These  diseases  may 

attack  the  penis  at  the  outset  or  may  spread  to  it  from  neighbouring 
parts,    when  they  occur  after  circumcision,  esj^ecially  in  weakly  or 
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dirty  children,  they  may  run  on  to  gangrene  and,  even  without  doing 
so,  may  spread  and  prove  fatal. 

The  course,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  these  affections  when 
they  affect  the  penis  are  much  the  same  as  when  they  affect  an 
extremity. 

Affections  of  the  blood-vessels. — Small  cutaneous  nsevi  occur 
on  the  penis.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  involve  the  glans.  They  should 
be  cured  early  by  galvano-puncture  or  ethylate  of  sodium,  as  they 
are  apt  to  spread  and  cause  irritation,  and  thus  lead  to  infantile 
masturbation. 

Varicose  veins  are  not  very  infrequent,  and  as  a  rule  cause  no 
inconvenience  and  need  no  treatment. 

Tuberculosis.^ — Tubercle,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  may 
be  inoculated  by  the  saliva  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  but  it  has  also  been 
known  to  commence  in  the  glans  penis  without  such  inoculation. 

Elephantiasis. — This  disease  may  affect  the  penis  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  scrotum.     {See  Elephantiasis  scroti,  page  9G0.) 

Sebaceous  cysts. — These  occasionally  occur  in  the  prepuce, 
for  which  circumcision  is  the  best  treatment.  Cysts  connected 
with  the  glands  behiiid  the  corona  have  been  met  with,  some- 
times single  and  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  sometimes  multiple, 
and  varying  in  size  from  a  shot  to  a  horse-bean.  They  should  be 
excised  in  the  usual  manner  for  sebaceous  cysts. 

Papillomata. — These  may  be  either  moist  or  dry  ;  they  have 
often  a  venereal  origin,  and  are  produced  by  the  irritation  of  dirt 
and  discharges  ;  but  they  may  arise  from  the  papillas  behind  the 
corona,  and  from  those  of  the  glans  and  inner  aspect  of  the  prepuce 
without  any  venereal  origin.  They  form  red,  vascular,  sessile  or 
slightly  pedunculated,  tiabby,  and  foully  secreting  masses  or 
tufts.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  remove  them  completely  with 
scissors  curved  on  the  Hat,  taking  care  to  remove  also  the  skin 
or  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  they  are  growing.  It  is  well 
to  rub  the  raw  surface  with  strong  nitric  or  acetic  acid. 

This  treatment  should  be  carried  out  whilst  the  patient  is 
anaesthetised.  In  the  case  of  the  drier  variety  of  warts,  or  if  the 
patient  dreads  an  anaesthetic,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  wither  and 
destroy  them  by  calomel  dusted  over  their  sui'face,  or  by  frequent 
application  of  glacial  acetic  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  It 
is  essential  that  they  should  all  be  thoi'oughly  destroyed,  otherwise  a 
fresh  crop  will  spring  up  from  the  portions  left  behind.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  primary  epithelioma  or  sai-coma  may  here  as 
elsewhere,  from  the  first,  assume  a  papillomatous  appearance. 

Keratomata,  or  horns,  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
prepuce  or  glans,  and  are  developed  from  warts  or  from  a  se- 
baceous cyst.  They  rarely  attain  to  any  considerable  size ; 
they  form  flat  plates  or  slightly  curved  projections ;  are  pain- 
less, striated,  with  a  tendency  to  split,  and  yellowish  or  brownish 
in  colour.  They  are  often  associated  with  phimosis,  congenital 
or   acquired.     The   proper    treatment   is    excision,    as   they  are 
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])rone  to  ulcerate  around  the  base  and  to  be  followed  by  epithe- 
lioma. 

Gummata  are  very  rare  ;  they  lla^•e,  however,  been  described 
as  occurring,  not  only  in  the  glans  and  the  other  erectile  portions 
of  the  penis,  but  in  the  prepuce  and  skin  covering  the  body  of  the 
organ.  They  should  be  treated  actively  at  first  by  potassium  iodide, 
and  if  they  do  not  yield  under  the  drug,  circumcision,  excision  or 
amputation  should  Ije  performed.  There  is  danger  that  the  gumma 
or  tlie  scar  of  a  gumma  may  pass  into  epithelioma. 

Priapism. — This  is  a  condition  of  continued  erection  apart  from 
any  sexu.d  desire.  When  complete  it  is  very  painful  ;  when  in- 
complete not  so.  The  corpora  cavernosa  are  the  parts  affected. 
The  corpus  spongiosum  generally  is  unaffected.  It  is  produced  by 
injury  to  the  erectile  parts  of  the  penis,  by  excessive  venereal  in- 
dulgence, by  Ieuk;emia,  in  which  disease  it  is  caused  rather  by  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  corpora  cavernosa,  or  by  the  formation  of  thrombi 
owing  to  the  great  excess  of  white  coi-puscles ;  and  in  children  by 
phimosis,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  worms.  Injuries  to  the  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  cause  only  incomplete 
priapism — i.e.  turgescence  without  rigidity. 

The  duration  of  priapism  varies  ;  it  often  lasts  from  three  to 
si.x  weeks,  and  may  continue  for  as  many  months. 

Ti'oatiiaeiit  is  unsatisfactory.  Tartar  emetic,  mercury,  bromide 
of  potassium,  belladonna,  leeches,  and  strapping  have  all  proved 
useless.  Camphor,  belladonna,  or  morphia  is  needed  to  prociire 
sleep.  Incisions  have  been  employed  with  some  success,  and  deserve 
a  further  trial.  When  due  to  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  no  sj^ecial 
treatment  for  the  ])riapism  is  required. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  penis.  —  Squamous-celled  carci- 
noma, or  epithelioma,  is  the  usual  form  of  malignant  disease.  A 
few  cases  of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  penis  originating  in  the  erectile 
structures  have  been  recorded. 

In  comparison  with  carcinoma  of  other  organs,  that  of  the  penis 
is  not  very  frequent. 

Epithelioma  of  the  penis  commences  in  a  nearly  equal  number 
of  cases  on  the  prepuce  and  on  the  glans,  the  prepuce  being  perhaps 
somewhat  more  often  than  the  glans  the  .starting-point. 

Causes. — Epithelioma  of  the  penis  is  a  disease  of  late  middle 
and  advanced  age,  though  it  has  fairly  often  been  observed  in  men 
under  thirty-five,  and  still  moi-e  often  under  forty-five.  Phimosis  is 
a  very  pregnant  cause,  leading  as  it  does  to  deformity,  stunted 
growth,  and  irritation  from  retained  secretions  of  the  glans  penis. 
Warts,  chancres,  the  contracted  scars  of  chancres,  and  every  form  of 
chronic  irritation,  such  as  gouty  balanitis,  soi'es,  or  cracks  about  a 
too  short  fnenum,  and  the  iiTitation  of  a  urinary  fistula,  are  other 
causes  of  epithelioma. 

^yiiiptoiits. — These  differ  in  quite  the  early  stage,  according  as 
the  disease  connnences  as  a  warty  excrescence,  or  as  a  subcutaneous 
lump,  or  as  a  i-aw  or  blistered  patch.    But  in  whatever  way  the 
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disease  begins,  its  course  becomes  the  same  in  all  cases  ;  an  nicer 
soon  forms,  and  cauliflower-like  excrescences  arise  here  and  there 
upon  the  epitheliomatous  ulcer.  The  ulcer  varies  in  depth  in 
ditierent  parts,  its  edges  and  base  are  very  hard,  the  base  being 
more  or  less  fixed,  and  the  edges  more  or  less  everted ;  the  surface 
may  be  sloughy  or  ashy-grey,  or  nodular,  or  covered  with  exuberant 
granulations  that  bleed  readily  and  scab  over,  forming  a  crust 
from  beneath  which  a  foul  sanious  discharge  escapes. 

The  disease  tends  to  spread  locally,  and  though  for  a  time  resisted 
by  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  it  does  at  length  eat 
its  way  into  the  cavernous  tissue  and  there  spread  i-apidly,  entirely 
destroying  the  natural  spongy  character  of  the  tissue.  Separate 
isolated  nodules  of  squamous  epithelioma  may  be  found  in  the 
coi'pora  cavernosa  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  original  mass 
of  disease. 

As  it  is  at  the  prepuce  or  glans  that  the  disease  generally  begins, 
it  is  here  that  the  chief  mass  of  it  is  found,  and  sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  penis  is  increased  several  inches  in  circumference. 
As  a  rule,  the  urethra  escapes,  and  no  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
the  urine  occurs.  Occasionally,  however,  the  urethra  just  behind 
or  in  the  glans  becomes  perforated,  and  an  urinary  fistula  is  estab- 
lished in  the  floor  of  the  urethra. 

There  is  but  little  if  any  pain  as  a  rule  till  ulceration  has 
extended ;  pain  then  of  a  shooting  and  burning  character  occurs  in 
the  part,  and  radiates  to  the  penis  and  perinsEum.  There  is  often 
a  slight  amount  of  bleeding,  but  severe  hEemorrhage  is  rare.  One  of 
the  most  marked  features  is  the  discharge  of  a  foul,  fetid,  and 
abundant  sanious  fluid. 

The  inguinal  glands  are  usually  affected  early  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  disease  com- 
mences under  the  prepuce,  where  the  warmth  and  moisture  favour 
its  rapid  advance. 

I>iag:ii©sis. — When  the  disease  commences  as  a  wart,  by  the 
time  it  becomes  hard  at  the  base  and  characteristically  ulcei-ated  on 
its  surface  the  disease  too  often  has  already  invaded  the  lymphatics, 
and  the  most  favourable  time  for  operation  has  passed.  Before  the 
wart  has  become  indurated  and  fixed  at  its  base  the  only  reliable 
means  of  diagnosis  are  the  mici'oscopical  appearances,  and  the  bene- 
ficial eiTect  of  cleanliness  and  treatment,  or  otherwise. 

When  the  disease  commences  as  a  subcutaneous  pea-  or  bean- 
sized  nodule  it  ought  to  be  diagnosed  as  malignant  at  once. 

Between  cancer  and  primary  chancres,  or  the  sores  of  late 
syphilis,  the  effect  of  a  fortnight's  treatment  ought  to  settle  the 
doubt.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  an  obstinate  tertiary 
syphilitic  sore  on  the  penis,  as  on  the  tongue,  leg,  or  elsewhere,  is 
A^ery  prone  to  pass  into  an  epitheliomatous  growth.  No  time  should 
be  lost,  therefore,  in  operating  upon  a  doubtful  ulcer  that  does  not 
improve  under  specific  treatment. 

In  all  cases  where  an  induration  or  a  sore  exists  beneath  a 
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])]iimotic  prepuce,  the  prepuce  should  be  slit  up  and  examined  ;  or  if 
the  whole  of  the  disease  can  ))e  removed  with  tlie  prepuce,  circum- 
cision should  be  performed. 

TrcatBiK'nt. — In  any  case  of  doubtful  wart  or  ulcer  that  has 
resisted  the  ordinary  treatment  of  cleanliness  and  suitable  local 
applications  for  a  few  days,  and  has  persisted  or  returned  after 
having  been  freely  treated  l)y  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  fuming 
nitric  acid,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  the  complete  and  wide 
removal  of  the  diseased  tissues. 

Tlie  amount  of  penis  to  l)e  removed  depends  entii'ely  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  invaded.  In  some  cases  amjDutation  may  be 
safe  just  behind  the  glans  or  thi'ough  the  organ  half  way  between  the 
pubes  and  the  glans  ;  or  it  may  be  required  immediately  in  front 
of  the  pubes,  or  even  still  farther  back,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
(erectile  structures  are  taken  away,  including  the  crura  penis  and  the 
bulb  of  the  ui-ethra. 

If  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlarged,  they  must  be  freely  removed. 
But  when  these  operations  are  undei'taken,  the  surgeon  must  l)e 
prepared  for  extensive  and  complicated  dissections  exposing  the 
sapliena  vein  and  femoral  vessels  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 


LIII.    INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 
FEMALE  GENITAL  OEGANS. 


By  J.   BLAND  SUTTON,  F.R.C  S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Chehca  Hospital  for  Women  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 


The  female  genital  organs  may,  for  descriptive  convenience,  be 
divided  into  the  following  parts — the  vulva,  including  the  perinasum 
and  hymen ;  the  vagina ;  the  uterus ;  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  the 
ovaries  ;  and  the  broad  ligaments. 

Before  discussing  the  various  injuries  and  diseases  to  wliich 
these  parts  are  liable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  methods 
usually  employed  in  their  physical  examination. 

Methods  of  examination. — The  complete  physical  examination 
of  the  female  genital  organs  requires  to  be  conducted  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Such  investigations  involve — (1)  an  examination  of  the 
abdomen ;  (2)  an  exploration  of  the  vagina  ;  (3)  an  inspection  of  the 
vulva.    {See  also  page  660.) 

1.  AI»(Ioniiiial  examinalioii. — Whenever  it  is  possible  the 
patient  should  be  undressed  ;  nothing  is  so  unsatisfactory  as 
examining  an  abdomen  to  ascertain  or  disprove  the  existence  of  a 
tumour  when  the  hips  and  waist  are  encumbered  by  partially 
loosened  skirts,  stays,  petticoats,  and  other  garments.  It  is  useful 
to  advise  the  patient  to  have  the  rectum  emptied  by  an  enema  some 
hours  before  the  examination  is  to  take  place,  and  to  empty  the 
bladder  shortly  before  the  inspection  actually  begins.  Neglect  of 
these  two  simple  measures  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  inexcusable 
blunders  in  diagnosis. 

The  patient  should  lie  on  her  back  upon  a  bed  or  couch,  with 
her  legs  slightly  flexed  and  her  head  resting  upon  a  pillow  ;  the  legs 
should  be  covered  with  a  blanket  or  counterpane,  and  the  room 
should  be  comfortably  warm.  The  surgeon  should  be  careful  that 
liis  hands  and  finger-tips  are  warm,  as  cold  lingers  produce  uncom- 
fortable sensations  when  placed  on  the  abdomen,  and  hinder  a 
proper  examination. 

Inspection. — The  practised  eye  quickly  notes  alterations  in  con- 
tour, the  presence  or  absence  of  a  linea  nigra,  or  linese  albicantes, 
signs  of  great  value  in  indicating  previous  distensions  of  the  belly. 
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Recent  liiieaj  albicantes  are  glistening  and  i)eai-ly  ;  old  lineaj  are 
dull  white,  like  stars. 

J\d'pafion,  which  should  be  gently  performed  with  both  hands, 
quickly  teaches  whether  swellings  are  hard  or  soft,  tender  or  obtuse, 
mobile  or  fixed,  regular  or  irregular,  nodular  or  smooth,  as  well  as 
conveying  the  sense  of  fluctuation,  which  indicates  the  existence  of 
fluid,  and  often  enables  the  surgeon  to  determine  whether  it  be  free 
or  confined  (encysted). 

Percussion  furnishes  valuable  evidence  ;  l)y  this  means  the 
surgeon  determines  whether  a  swelling  is  simply  due  to  intestines 
distended  with  gas,  or  some  more  tangible  material  or  fluid. 
Skilful  percussion  gives  information  of  the  extent  of  a  swelling,  and, 
in  the  case  of  fluid,  whether  it  be  free  or  encysted. 

A^iscultation  is  occasionally  of  service  for  differential  diagnosis, 
especially  when  pregnancy,  noriiial  or  al>normal,  is  sus^iected  ;  it  is 
also  useful  in  other  cases. 

After  cai'efully  noting  all  that  an  examination  of  the  abdomen 
furnishes,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  examine  the  patient  by  the 
vagina. 

2.  Vagiaisil  «>xaaE8Siasitioi». — Investigation  of  the  pelvic  organs 
by  this  method  is  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  girls  and  unmarried 
females,  unless  there  be  good  reasons. 

In  young  women  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs  can  l>e 
ascertained  by  examining   them    through    the   rectum  when  the 
hymen  is  intact.    Perhaps  the  most  convenient,  and  certainly  the 
most  delicate  method  of  conducting  a  vaginal  examination  on  a 
conscious  patient  is  to  place  her  on  the  left  side,  with  the  legs  flexed, 
and  the  hips  well  drawn  over  the  side  of  the  bed  or  couch,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet.    The  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  anointed 
with  vaseline  or  soap,  is  introduced  into  the  vagina.     The  surgeon 
follows  with  his  finger  the  fold  of  the  buttock  until  he  reaches  the 
anterior  edges  of  the  perinamm.    As  the  finger  enters  the  vulva  and 
passes  into  the  vagina,  information  is  acquired  as  to  the  character  of 
the  vulval  orifice,  the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  the  vagina,  etc.  The 
cervix  is  then  sought,  and  its  position  and  character  determined. 
The  finger  then  sweeps  the  vaginal  fornices  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  any  painful  swelling,  thickening,  etc.,  and  to  notice  their  mobility, 
fixity,  and  lelation  to  the  uterus.    In  order  to  gain  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  swellings  or  tumours  in  the  pelvis,  the 
surgeon  resorts  to  the  bimanual  method.     The  patient  turns  upon 
her  back,  and  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina ;   the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  upon  the 
abdominal  wall  immediately  above  the  pubes,  and  by  steady  pressure 
the  various  pelvic  organs  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  fingei' 
in  the  vagina.     The  information  furnished  by  this  means  is  very 
v  aluable.    The  position  and  size  of  the  uterus  is  readily  determined, 
as  well  as  its  relation  to  surrounding  structures.     In  many  cases, 
especially  in  thin  patients  and  those  witii  lax  abdominal  walls,  it  is 
]inssible  to  raise  the  ovary  out  of  the  pelvis  hy  nieans  of  a  finger  in 
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the  vagina,  and  then  examine  it  with  the  finger-tips  of  the  left  hand, 
pressing  on  the  anterioi'  abdominal  wall. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  tiie  bimanual  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  examining  the  pelvic  organs  of  women. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  digital  exploration  furnishes  sufKcient 
evidence,  but  there  are  many  in  which  more  detailed  information  is 
required  ;  then  it  is  necessary  to  seek  instrumental  aid.  Two  verj' 
useful  instruments  are  the  vaginal  speculum  and  the  uterine  sound. 

The  speculum. — There  are  many  varieties  of  this  instrument, 
but  the  two  most  itseful  are  the  duckbill  (or  Sim's)  speculum  and 
the  tubular  (or  Fergusson's)  speculum.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
these  instruments,  as  they  are  best  studied  in  the  out-patient  room 
and  operating  theatre,  where  they  are  always  to  be  found.  By 
means  of  a  speculum,  especially  the  duckbill,  all  parts  of  the  vagina 
and  cervix  are  actually  exposed  to  view,  and  the  presence  and  nature 
of  diseased  conditions  recognised  and  their  relations  determined. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  expose  the  uterine  cervix  with  a  duckbill 
speculum,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  draw  it  into  view  with  a  vol- 
sellum.  A  speculum  should  be  immersed  in  warm  water  before  being- 
introduced  into  the  vagina. 

The  tUerine  sound. — This  instrument  is  occasionally  of  service, 
as  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the 
uterus  when  it  is  displaced  by  tumours  ;  and  gives  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity.  It  is,  however,  an 
instrument  which  requires  skill  and  care  in  its  employment,  for 
many  serious  and  evil  consequences  have  resulted  from  incautious 
use  of  the  sound.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  at  times  it  has 
prevented  the  perpetration  of  serious  errors  in  diagnosis.  It  is  an 
instrument  that  should  be  used  Avith  great  caution  and  judgment. 

3.  iBispection  of  the  vulva. — When  patients  complain  of 
trouble  referable  to  the  vulva  only,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
an  inspection  of  the  parts  desirable,  it  is  most  completely  carried  out 
with  the  patient  lying  on  her  back,  and  the  legs  drawn  up  and 
separated.  In  this  way  the  labia,  fourchette,  the  vulval  and 
urethral  orifices  may  be  thoroughly  inspected  when  the  parts  are 
exposed  in  a  good  light. 

Occasionally  it  is  diflScult  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  pelvic  organs  in  a  conscious  patient,  sometimes  on  account  of 
the  physical  pain  it  causes,  and  often  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  or  narrowness  of  the  vulval  orifice,  or  the  vagina. 
In  such  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  examination 
then  the  patient  may  have  the  advantage  of  an  anaesthetic. 

THE  VULVA. 

The  parts  usually  included  under  this  term  are  sometimes  called 
the  external  genitals,  and  comprise  the  labia  majora  and  minora,  the 
clitoris,  the  vestibule  and  fossa  navicularis. 

Injuries. — The  labia  are  liable  to  lacerabions,  which  may  be  due 
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to  falls  upon  pointed  objects,  kicks  from  brutal  husbands,  and  cuts  from 
potsherds  wlien  chamber-pots  break  whilst  women  are  sitting  upon 
them.  Lacerations  are  sometimes  jiroduced  during  labour  and  the 
careless  use  of  midwifery  forceps.  Deep  lacerations  of  the  labia  ai'e 
usually  followed  by  free  bleeding,  as  the  pai-ts  are  very  vascular. 

Treatiiieiit. — Free  the  part  from  clots  and  secure  the  bleeding 
points  with  forceps  and  ligatui-es ;  capillary  oozing  is  easily 
controlled  hy  firm  s[)onge  pressure.  The  parts  must  be  kept 
strictly  clean. 

lIsriiBatoiiia  wf  the  viiiva. — As  the  tissues  of  the  vulva  are 
very  lax  and  vascular,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  injuries  to  produce 
extravasation  of  blood,  which  may  cause  the  greater  labium  to  attain 
a  large  size.  These  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  are  rarely  trouble- 
some, and  usually  subside  with  rest  and  the  application  of  cold 
lotions,  or  perhaps  an  ice-bag.  In  cases  where  the  blood  persists,  it 
may  be  evacuated  ;  or  if  suppuration  be  established,  the  treatment  is 
tliat  applicable  to  an  aljscess. 

Inflammations. — The  vulva  consists  of  vascular  folds  of  skiu 
continuous  with  mucous  membrane.  The  cutaneous  covering  is,  iu 
the  adult,  furnished  with  hair  and  sebaceous  glands.  Unless  women 
keep  themselves  scrupulously  clean,  the  secretion  from  the  sebaceous 
glands  lodges  in  the  recesses  of  the  vulva  ;  discharges  from  the 
vagina,  such  as  nuicus  and  blood,  accumulate  on  the  parts,  act  as 
irritants,  and  favour  the  development  of  inflammatory  conditions, 
which  have  received  a  variety  of  names.  Thus  the  labia  ai-e  lial)le 
to  eczema,  boils,  inflamed  sebaceous  follicles,  and  acne ;  irritating 
discharges  from  the  vagina  will  cause  them  to  become  inflamed, 
cedematous,  and  painful.  Erysipelas  may  attack  the  vulva,  and 
spread  to  surrounding  parts.  Parasites,  commonly  known  as  crab- 
lice,  infest  the  hair  on  the  pubes  and  labia  ;  in  children,  and  some- 
times in  women,  vulvitis  is  often  due  to  the  irritation  of  thread- 
worms straying  from  tlie  anus,  and  wriggling  about  the  vulva. 

Treatment. — In  cases  clearly  depending  upon  dirt  and  the 
infref(uent  use  of  water,  good  results  immediately  follow  strict 
cleanliness  and  the  use  of  mild  astringents,  such  as  lead  or  alum 
lotions.  In  cases  where  a  follicle  inflames  and  forms  an  abscess, 
a  timely  puncture  with  a  sharp  narrow-pointed  scalpel,  followed  by 
warm  fomentations,  or  loathing  in  tepid  water,  quickly  relieves  the 
pain  and  initiates  recovery. 

Gangrene. — Tins  is  rare  ;  it  may  follow  protracted  labour,  or 
be  a  sequel  of  small  pox,  typhus  fever,  and  the  exanthemata. 

Noma. — This  term  is  applied  to  gangrenous  inflaunnation  of  tlie 
vulva,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  ill -fed  and  neglected  children  ; 
in  many  cases  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  The 
disease  appears  as  an  inflamed  spot  on  one  of  the  labia,  which 
quickly  spreads,  causing  the  vulva  to  become  swollen,  edematous, 
painful,  and  dusky  red ;  it  is  accompanied  by  great  constitutional 
disturbance,  fever,  and  in  acute  cases  the  soft  tissues  rapidly  necrose 
and  slough,  the  ulceration  extending  to  the  thighs  and  abdomen  ; 
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symptoms  of  septicsemia  quickly  manifest  themselves,  and  the  patient 
dies.    {See  p.  150,  Vol.  I.) 

In  mild  cases,  successful  results  have  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  infected  parts  by  means  of  the  actual  cauterj',  and  supporting 
the  patient  with  a  liberal  and  suitable  diet. 

In  cases  which  recover,  cicatricial  contraction  and  permanent 
occhision  of  the  vulval  orifice  are  the  usual  consequences.  Later  in 
life  it  leads  to  sterility  and  hismatokolpos. 

Syphilis. — This  disease  may  manifest  itself  on  the  vulva  as  a 
primary  sore  (chancre),  or  as  mucous  tubercles ;  tertiary  manifesta- 
tions (gummata)  are  infrequent.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
nympha?,  in  the  late  stages  of  syphilis,  sometimes  present  a  white 
appearance  like  the  changes  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
known  as  leucoplakia.  The  margins  of  these  white  surfaces  are 
prone  to  ulcerate.  In  new-born  girls  of  syphilitic  parents  the 
coppery-red  spots,  charactei'istic  of  congenital  syphilis,  are  not  infre- 
quent on  the  labia.    {See  Syphilis,  p.  420,  Vol.  I.) 

Lupus. — This  affection,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  British 
practitioners  by  Matthews  Duncan,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
disease  to  which  the  name  lupus  is  commonly  applied. 

The  disease  is  extremely  chronic,  and  characterised  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  labia  and  clitoris,  the  tissues  of  which  are  thickened, 
especially  the  skin  and  parts  immediately  subjacent ;  they  are  often 
enlarged,  and  resemble  the  condition  known  as  elephantiasis.  The 
thickened  parts  are  exceedingly  liable  to  ulcerate.  In  the  most 
typical  cases  all  parts  of  the  vulva  are  attacked,  but  it  may  be 
confined  to  the  labia  majora  or  labia  minora,  and  exceptionally  it 
limits  itself  to  the  clitoris.  The  disease  is  painless,  even  when  it 
lias  ulcerated  ;  it  does  not  affect  the  patient's  health,  or  even  lead  to 
enlargement  of  the  adjacent  lymph  glands.  The  disease  is  rare,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  epithelioma  or  syphilitic  idceration. 

'Treatment. — Free  removal  of  the  diseased  parts  with  a  scalpel, 
and  cauterisation  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  The  administration  of 
iron  and  arsenic  internally  is  recommended. 

Elephantiasis. — This  disease,  fairly  common  in  tropical  climates, 
is  rare  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  change  is  due  to 
obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  which  leads  to  excessive  overgrowth 
of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  skin ;  this  causes  the  parts  to 
become  excessively  large,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  vulval  structures 
present  a  peculiar  tuberose  appearance.  The  greater  labia  are  most 
frequently  affected,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  labia  majora  and 
minora,  as  well  as  the  clitoris  share  in  the  general  overgrowth. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  during  the  pei'iod  of  sexual  activity. 
Moderate  enlargement  of  the  parts  does  not  cause  much  discomfort, 
but  when  the  mass  is  heavy,  it  produces  great  distress  Many  cases 
are  known  in  which  overgrown  labia  have  formed  pendent  masses, 
reaching  to  the  knees  and  weighing  many  pounds.  {See  p.  675,  Vol.  I.) 

Treatment. — Free  removal  with  the  knife  or  thermo- cautery,  or 
both  methods  combined. 
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Pruritus. — Tliis  is  a  symptom  only,  and  is  met  with  in  diabetes, 
irritating  vaginal  discharges,  eczema  of  tlie  labia,  threadworms  when 
they  wander  from  the  anus  to  the  vulva,  parasites,  etc.  It  is  often 
complained  of  in  elderly  women,  but  on  examination  no  cause  is 
discoverable.  The  itching  often  comes  on  when  the  patients  are 
in  bed. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  removing  the  cause  whenever 
possible,  and  enjoining  strict  cleanliness  and  the  employment  of 
soothing  lotions.  In  cases  where  no  cause  is  obvious,  very  great 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  local  application  of  cocaine,  either  as  a 
lotion  or  an  ointment.  In  many  cases  itching  is  allayed  by 
keeping  the  labia  separate  from  each  other  by  means  of  strips  of  lint 
saturated  with  lead  lotion,  or  even  by  anointing  them  with  white 
vaseline. 

Atrophy  of  the  external  genitals  (kraurosis  vulvje). — In  old 

age  the  lal)ia  majora  atrophy  so  tliat  the  labia  minora  are  no  longer 
concealed.  When  the  atrophy  of  the  parts  is  excessive,  it  is  some- 
times termed  kraurosis  of  the  vulva. 

Urethral  caruncle. — This  troublesome  condition  appears  as  a 
red  vascular  excrescence  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  ;  it  is  iisually 
sessile,  but  may  be  pedunculated.  In  size  caruncles  vary  from  a 
split-pea  to  a  ripe  cherry. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  starting-ijoint  of  some,  if  not 
the  majority  of  urethral  caruncles,  is  the  pair  of  small  blind  ducts 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  female  urethra  near  its  external  orifice,  and 
known  as  "  Skene's  tubes."  These  ducts  are  often  the  seat  of 
troublesome  inflammation,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  existence  of 
caruncles  is  first  detected  by  patients  when  they  are  the  subjects  of 
leucorrhrea,  gonori'lioea,  or  some  form  of  vaginal  discharge.  Oc- 
casionally the  orifices  of  Skene's  tubes  may  be  actually  demonstrated 
in  the  midst  of  a  caruncle. 

These  excrescences  are  often  exquisitely  tender  and  cause  pain, 
especially  during  micturitioia ;  when  large  they  will  lead  to  retention 
of  urine.  A  caruncle  occasionally  jjroduces  vaginismus  and  pain 
during  coitus.    In  some  cases,  however,  they  produce  no  symptoms. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  anffisthetised,  and  placed  in 
the  lithotomy  position.  The  caruncle  may  then  be  destroyed  with 
Paquelin's  cautery,  or  dissected  out. 

In  operating  upon  them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  search  foi-  the 
orifices  of  Skeire's  tubes,  and  if  detectable,  these  ducts  should  be  slit 
up,  and  the  parts  around  destroyed  with  the  cautery. 

These  caruncles  are  very  apt  to  return  unless  freely  treated  ;  yet 
in  excising  them  the  surgeon  must  exercise  care,  for  if  he  inflicts 
much  damage  on  the  urethi-a,  incontinence  of  urine  may  ensue. 

Tumours  of  the  vulva. — The  tumours  to  which  the  vulva  is 
liable  are  lipomata,  myxomata,  sarcomata,  epithelioma.  With  these 
must  be  included  cysts  and  carcinoma  of  Bartholin's  glands. 

Lipomata. — These  may  arise  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  nious 
veneris,  or  in  the  deep  connective  tissue  of  the  labia,  and  some- 
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times  form  large  tumoiu's  ;  they  are  occasionally  pedunculated.  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  confound  a  sessile  lipoma  with  an  omental 
hernia  (epiplocele)  occupying  a  labium. 

Myxoiuata. — These  usually  assume  the  form  of  a  pedunculated 
tumour  covered  with  rugose  pigmented  skin  hanging  from  one  or 
other  of  the  greater  labia  (Fig.  925). 

Sarcoviiata. — A  sarcoma  of  tlie  vulva  is  a  very  rare  tumour, 
and  is  usually  a  melanoma,  and  arises  in  the  pigmented  skin  of  the 

great  labium. 

Angfeioniata.  —  Nsevi 
are  occasionally  seen  on  the 
labia ;  like  such  tumours  on 
other  cutaneous  surfaces,  they 
are  invariably  congenital,  or 
appear  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life.  They  are  easUy 
and  safely  excised. 

Epithelioma. — This  af- 
fection may  begin  in  any  part 
of  the  vulva  ;  it  is  far  more 
frequent  on  the  labia  than 
tlie  clitoris.  Like  epithelioma 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it 
is  rare  before  middle  life,  and 
the  liability  is  greater  in  elderly 
individuals.  The  disease  pre- 
sents the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  epithelioma  as  seen 
in  other  situations,  and  quickly 
involves  the  inguinal  lymph 
glands.  The  infiltrated  tissues 
nlcei-ate  and  form  foul,  horribly 
foetid  hollows,  and  as  the 
disease  progresses,  the  infected 
lymph  glands  and  the  ])rimary 
tumour  conjoin,  forming  a  continuous  ulcerating  sui-face.  Death  is 
due  to  exhaustion  and  distress,  the  result  of  frequent  hjemorrhages, 
or  the  large  vessels  in  the  groin  may  be  opened  by  ulceration,  and  a 
sudden  profuse  hajmorrhage  terminates  the  case. 

Treatmeiit. — Free  and  early  removal  as  soon  as  the  disease  is 
recognised.  Extirpation,  to  afford  good  results,  should  be  cai'ried 
out,  if  possible,  before  the  lymph  glands  are  involved.  Unfortu- 
nately, quick  recurrence  in  the  scar  or  lymph  glands  is  the  rule. 

Aflectioias  of  Bai-tlioliii^!^  li^laiids.  —  The  ducts  of  these 
glands  open  in  front  of  the  fossa  navicularis  between  the  labia  minora 
and  the  hymen.  They  are  liable  to  inflame  and  become  cystic,  and, 
very  exceptionally,  are  attacked  by  cancer.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  secreting  glands,  septic  organisms  find  their  way  along  the 
ducts  of  these  glands  and  cause  inflammatorj'-  changes  in  the  acini, 


Fig.  925.— Pedunculated  Myxoma  of  the  Labium 
Majus.    (Natural  size.) 
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and  spreading  to  tlie  capsule,  cause  a  painful  swelling  to  form  in 
one  or  both  labia.  The  swelling  may  be  due  to  pent-up  mucus  or 
pus  in  the  gland,  and  causes  great  pain,  especially  during  micturi- 
tion or  walking;  occasionally  the  inguinal  lymph  glands  are  enlarged. 

It  must  be  l^orne  in  mind  that  all  localised  intlanimatory 
swellings  of  the  vulva,  however,  are  not  due  to  these  glands  ;  many 
arise  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  of  very  large  size,  especially 
in  the  lesser  labia. 

Treatment. — Free  incision  to  allow  the  pus  and  pent-up  in- 
flammatory raattei'S  to  escape,  followed  by  warm  applications  and 
bathing,  gives  immediate  relief.  Should  the  swelling  continue  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  signs,  then  the  cyst  wall  must  be 
deliberately  dissected  out.    UninHamed  cysts  require  enucleation. 

Carcinoma. — This  is  a  very  rare  aiJection.  A  tumour  forms  in 
the  labium  in  the  situation  of  the  gland,  and  gradually  infects  the 
inguinal  lymph  gland  and  disseminates.  Structurally,  it  mimics  the 
acini  of  IJartholin's  glands. 

Rupture  of  the  perinseum.  —  This  accident  is  a  not  infrequent 
concomitant  of  ditiicult  labour,  and  is  probably  more  common  in 
the  first  than  in  sub.sequent  labours.  An  invariable  consequence  of 
the  delivery  of  the  first  child  at  term  is  laceration  of  the  fourchette, 
and  the  tear  may  extend  very  deeply  into  the  skin  intervening 
between  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  and  the  anus  ;  in 
severe  cases  the  laceration  involves  all  the  tissues  of  the  perinseum, 
iiicluding  the  sphincter  of  the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 
In  such  a  case  the  vulval  and  anal  orifices  are  directly  continuous. 

As  lacerations  of  the  perinajum  are  the  direct  consequences  of 
normal  or  assisted  labour,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner,  as  soon  as 
delivery  is  completed,  thoroughly  to  wash  the  parts,  and  bring  them 
into  apposition  by  means  of  deep  sutures.  These  primary  operations 
are,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  pex'fectly  .successful ;  the 
torn  surfaces  often  adjust  themselves  to  each  other  very  accurately. 
Should  union  fail,  slight  degrees  of  rupture  are  rarely  sources  of 
inconvenience,  but  in  the  severe  cases,  especially  when  the  anal 
sphincter  is  torn,  much  distress  is  the  consequence ;  not  only  is  there 
a  sense  of  weakness  of  the  part  and  often  incontinence  of  fteces,  but 
prolapse  of  the  rectal  wall,  the  uterus,  or  part  of  the  bladder  com- 
monly occurs,  and  there  is  in  addition  sexual  disability,  which  adds 
to  the  misery  of  these  patients. 

Fortunately,  surgery  is  able  to  render  great  service,  and  secondary 
perinteorraphy  is  a  very  successful  operation. 

THE  VAGINA. 

Injuries. — The  vagina  is  liable  to  injury  during  delivery,  not 
(july  from  the  ftetus,  )mt  by  the  clumsy  use  of  obstetric  instruments. 
Serious  injuries  have  been  caused  daring  rape,  and  l)y  awkward 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  male  in  the  course  of  mutual  coitus.  First 
coitus  is  sometimes  followed  by  severe  and  even  perilous  bleeding, 
h  h 
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especially  when  the  laceration  of  the  hymen  extends  to  and  involves 
the  vaginal  wall.  Fatal  injuries  have  followed  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  into  this  passage  in  outrages  by  brutal  men,  or  by 
pointed  instruments  introduced  by  women  in  self-attempts  to  procure 
abolition  ;  or  by  insane  women  during  fits  of  sexual  frenzy. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  clots  and 
deliberate  search  for  the  bleeding  vessels,  which  should  be  compressed 
with  forceps.  Pressure  applied  direct  to  the  lacerated  surfaces  by 
means  of  a  hot  sponge  readily  checks  capillary  oozing.  Occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  plug  the  vagina  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze. 
The  subsequent  treatment  is  that  adopted  for  wounds  in  general. 

Foreign  bodies. — All  the  natural  orifices  of  the  body  are  liable 
to  have  foreign  substances  introduced  in  them  ;  this  is  exceptionally 
true  of  the  vagina,  not  only  in  young  and  inexperienced  girls,  but  in 
adult  woinen.  Young  girls  from  sheer  curiosity  will  insert  hair-pins, 
pencils,  pebbles  and  the  like  into  the  vagina,  wliilst  older  girls 
introduce  fragments  of  sponge  or  cotton  wool,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  conception  from  illicit  connection.  Extraordinary  objects, 
such  as  pomade  pots,  cotton-reels  or  spools,  candle  extinguishers, 
and  small  indiarubber  balls  have  been  removed  from  the  vagina 
of  matrons.  Odd  things  such  as  a  pipe  bowl,  thimble,  pieces  of 
metal,  etc.,  have  been  thrust  into  the  vaginse  of  low  drunken 
women  when  rioting  with  men.  Such  bodies  have  remained  un- 
detected during  many  weeks.  Obstetric  practitioners  are  responsible 
for  pessaries  of  curious  shapes  and  varying  thicknesses,  which, 
after  introduction,  have  been  forgotten  and  remained  for  years 
in  the  vagina,  and  at  last  are  re-discovered  when  profuse  dis- 
charges, f£ecal  or  vesico-vaginal  fistulje  have  led  womeii  to  consult 
surgeons ;  then  the  long-forgotten  pessary  comes  to  light,  pei-haps 
half  destroyed  or  encrusted  with  phosphatic  deposits.  Mo.st  hospital 
museums  contain  a  comical  set  of  objects  removed  from  tliis  un- 
natural repository.  On  one  occasion  a  woman  was  admitted  into 
the  cancer  ward  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  suffering  from  "  stone  cancer."  On 
examination  the  alleged  cancer  turned  out  to  be  a  piece  of  brick. 

It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  a  healthy  young  woman 
is  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  stinking  vaginal  discharge,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  slie  has  a  foreign  body  in  this  passage. 

Vaginitis  (kolpitis). — Acute  inflammation  of  the  vagina  may 
follow  a  variety  of  causes.  In  young  children  it  occurs  occasionally 
as  a  sequel  to  the  exanthemata.  In  adult  women  the  most  frequent 
cause  is  gonorrhoea  ;  absence  of  cleanliness ;  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  and  the  initation  of  threadworms. 

The  patients  complain  of  pain,  discomfort,  and  usually  of  a 
profuse  irritating  discharge,  frequent  micturition  and  scalding  pain 
during  micturition. 

On  examination,  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  led,  injected 
(occasionally  ulcerated  patches  are  present),  and  very  tender.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  a  muco-purulent  discharge. 
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Treatment. — Rest  in  bed,  saline  apei'ients,  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol,  warm  hip  baths,  and  frequent  douching  with  tepid  water,  or 
water  lightly  tinted  with  permanganate  of  potasli.  A  weak  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  (1  gr.  to  the  ounce  of  water)  is  very  useful.  It  is 
sometimes  of  service  to  keep  the  vaginal  walls  separated  by  means  of 
small  cotton  wool  plugs  steeped  in  glycerole  of  tannin  and  the  like. 
Local  treatment  in  these  cases  is  always  effective  if  it  is  thoroughly 
cairied  out. 

LeUCOrrhcea. — Tliis  is  a  very  vague  term,  a,nd  covers  almost 
any  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  independent  of  its 
soui'ce.  Often  it  is  the  residue  of  an  acute  gonorrhceal  vaginitis,  and 
is  comparable  to  gleet  in  the  male.  Muco-purulent  discharges  from 
the  vagina  frequently  accompany  anajmia  ;  often  a  chronic  vaginitis 
accompanies  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cervical  canal.  Leucorrhcea  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
pregnancy.    Fcetid  discharges  indicate  cancer  of  vagina  or  uterus. 

Treatment. — Extreme  local  cleanliness,  attention  to  the  bowels, 
gentle  exercise,  and  abstinence  from  alcohol.  The  use  of  tonics, 
especially  mild  preparations  of  iron,  or  quinine  and  strychnine 
combined,  usually  improve  the  condition. 

LeHroraiBa'a  isi  chiStlri'oi. — A  muco-purulent  discharge  is  not 
uncommon  in  little  girls,  especially  those  who  are  not  kept  strictly 
clean.  The  condition  is  important,  as  the  discharge  is  not  infre- 
quently mistaken  for  gonorrhoea,  and  grave  legal  errors  have  been 
made  in  consequence.  The  disease  may  assume  a  very  acute  phase, 
and  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  vulva  causes  much  distress, 
and  leads  anxious  mothers  to  believe  that  the  child  has  been 
raped.  Occasionally  vaginal  discharges  in  children  depend  on 
tuberculosis  of  the  uterus.  It  is  often  associated  with  thread- 
worms. 

Treatment. — Absolute  local  cleanliness,  attention  to  the  bowels, 
and  tonics,  especially  a  combination  of  iron  wine  and  cod-liver  oil. 
When  the  local  distress  is  great,  the  vulva  may  be  dusted  with 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  lie  anointed  with  boracic  ointment,  lanoline,  etc. 

Vaginismus. — This  term  is  applied  to  painful  reflex  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  when 
attempts  are  made  to  effect  sexual  congress.  Var/inisnms  must  be 
distinguished  from  di/spareunin,  which  signifies  painful  coitus. 
When  vaginismus  is  pi'onounced,  sexual  conjugation  is  impossible. 
The  muscles  chiefly  at  fault  are  the  levators  of  the  anus. 

Vaginismus  may  depend  on  irritable  ulcers  of  the  vulva,  inflamed 
or  incompletely  laqitured  hymen;  irritable  myrtiform  caruncles, 
urethral  caruncle,  a  narrow  vaginal  inlet,  and  occasionally  piles  will 
provoke  painful  spasm  of  the  levators  of  the  anus.  In  many  cases 
no  obvious  cause  exists. 

Vaginismus  is  mo.st  marked  in  newly-married  women  ;  careful 
examination  of  the  vulva  and  anus  will  often  reveal  some  local 
lesion  to  which  appropriate  treatment  should  be  directed.  If  the 
trouble  can  be  relieved,  so  as  to  allow  of  eoiiqilete  conjugation  and 
h  h  -2 
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pregnancy  results,  permanent  cure  is  likely  to  follow,  as  the  stretching 
of  the  vulval  outlet,  the  necessary  consequence  of  delivery,  will  often 
relieve  the  spasm.  This  method  of  cure  may  be  initiated  by 
administering  an  aufssthetic,  and  dilating  the  vulval  orifice  by  the 
introduction  of  a  speculum,  or  stretching  the  parts  with  the  fingers. 
In  recently  married  women,  vaginismus  is  merely  transitory,  and 
often  disappears  if  the  functions  of  the  parts  are  temperately  in- 
dulged. In  many  cases  the  local  application  of  cocaine  mixed  with 
vaseline  (2  per  cent.)  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness, 
until  extended  use  of  the  parts  renders  them  accustomed  to 
the  male  organ. 

Tumours  of  the  vagina.  Cysts — These  are  rare.  The 
most  interesting  examples  occur  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  vagina, 
in  relation  with  its  anterior  wall,  and  near  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  cyst  is  almost  invariably  single,  and  rarely  exceeds 
a  bantam's  egg  in  size,  and  as  it  bulges  into  the  vagina,  often 
resembles  a  cystocele.  When  a  sound  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  the  independence  of  the  two  structures  is  easily  demon- 
strated. The  interior  of  the  cyst  is  lined  with  deep  layers  of 
stratified  epithelium ;  and  the  contents  are  mucus.  Many  of  these 
large  epithelium-lined  vaginal  cysts  arise  in  the  persistent  terminal 
segment  of  Gartner's  duct.  When  large  vaginal  cysts  burrow 
upwards  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments.  Exception- 
ally, a  Gartnerian  cyst  occupies  the  broad  ligament,  and  a  second 
smaller  cyst  bulges  into  the  vagina.  These  cysts  occasionally 
inflame  and  suppurate. 

Treatment. — They  should  be  dissected  out.  In  carrying  out  this 
measure  the  operator  must  keep  close  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst, 
otherwise  he  runs  the  risk  of  wounding  the  bladder  or  the  ureter. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dissect  out  the  whole  of  the  cyst ; 
measures  short  of  this  are  useless. 

l§ai'COinata. — Tumours  of  this  genus  are  rare  in  the  vagina ; 
the  round-  and  spindle-celled  species  have  been  observed  also  myo 
sarcomata. 

Epithelioma. — This  is  rare,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
vagina,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  begin  near  the  vulval  junction,  and 
on  that  portion  reflected  over  the  uterine  cervix. 

The  tendency  of  epithelioma  to  arise  at  the  vulvo-vaginal  segment 
is  analogous  to  what  is  observable  at  other  muco-ciitaneous  junctions. 
In  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  it  begins  near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  inguinal  lymph  glands  are  early  infected.  The  disease  in- 
filtrates the  vaginal  wall,  and  ulceration  will  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  When  the  postei'ior  vaginal  wall  is 
attacked,  the  recto-vaginal  sejjtum  is  implicated,  and  a  recto- vaginal 
fistula  is  the  result. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  its  early  stages  epithelioma  pro- 
duces such  slight  inconvenience,  that  women  rarely  seek  advice  until 
the  disease  has  long  passed  the  limits  of  operative  interference. 

Epithelioma  of   that  part  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
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reflected  over  tlie  uterine  cervix  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  section 
devoted  to  tiie  uterus  (page  1040). 

It  rarely  happens  that  epithelioma  of  the  vagina  comes  under 
obsei'vation  at  a  suHiciently  early  stage  to  permit  of  successful 
operative  treatment. 

Vaginal  fistulse. — Placed  as  the  vagina  is  between  two  hollow 
viscera,  the  bladder  with  the  urethra  anteriorly  and  the  rectum 
posteriorly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  fistulous  communications  are 
frequent.  A  fistula  between  the  bladder  and  vagina  (vesico-vaginal) 
is  more  frequent  than  one  between  the  rectvim  and  vagina  (recto- 
vaginal). These  tistulaj  are  usually  caused  by  sloughing  of  the 
vaginal  wall,  due  to  protracted  and  difficult  labour.  They  some- 
times follow  lacerations  and  ulcerations  due  to  foreign  bodies — 
e.g.  a  pessary  impacted  in  the  vagina ;  and  are  frequent  con- 
comitants (in  the  late  stages)  of  cancer  and  epithelioma  of  the 
vagina,  rectum,  bladder,  or  uterus. 

Vesico-vajfiual  (l<stiila'  are  discussed  in  the  section  devoted 
to  affections  of  the  bladder.    {See  page  953.) 

Kocto-vaifiiial  fistula*  are  sources  of  much  distress,  as  the 
patients  are  annoyed  by  the  escape  of  fa?ces  and  fluid  from  the 
rectum  into  the  vagina  ;  the  amount  of  distress  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  fistula,  some  barely  admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  whilst  others 
may  accommodate  the  tip  of  a  finger. 

Small  tistuhe  will  occasionally  heal  spontaneously  ;  others  require 
surgical  intervention,  the  principle  followed  in  closing  these  fistulse 
consisting  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and 
exposing  the  opening  by  means  of  a  speculum.  The  edges  are  then 
pared  with  a  sharp  narrow  knife,  and  the  freshened  edges  carefully 
approximated  with  sutures.  The  greater  the  care  expended  on  the 
preparation  of  the  patient  and  in  the  sutui'e  of  the  wound,  as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case,  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
be  successful.  When  recto  -  vaginal  fistula  complicates  rectal, 
vagina],  or  utei'ine  carcinoma,  colotomy  often  affords  great  relief. 

HsematokolpOS. — This  term  is  applied  to  distension  of  the 
vaginal  canal  witli  retained  menstrual  fluid.  The  retention  depends 
on  occlusion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina,  which  may  be  due  to 
(1)  imperforate  hymen  ;  (2)  cicatricial  union  of  the  labia. 

Hjematokolpos  is  usually  discovered  by  the  mother  of  the  patient 
becoming  aware  that  the  girl,  though  at  the  age  when  menstruation 
should  declare  itself,  yet  its  most  obvious  manifestation — the 
periodical  escape  of  blood  fi-om  the  vagina — isalisent.  Nevertheless, 
the  girl  suffers  from  recurring  montiily  abdonunal  pains  and  dis- 
comfort, accompanied  by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  ;  this  leads  to  an  investigation. 

When  the  retention  is  due  to  an  imperforate  hymen,  this 
membrane  will  be  observed,  on  inspection,  stretched  across  the  vulval 
orifice  ;  and  sometimes  it  will  present  a  convex  contour,  which 
bulges  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  belly  immediately  above  the 
symphysis. 
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In  cases  where,  obstruction  is  due  to  cicatricial  occlusion  of  the 
vulval  orifice,  the  consequence  of  burns  in  young  children,  or  the 
effects  of  noma,  the  mothers  are  forewarned,  and  usually  seek 
timely  aid. 

In  cases  where  the  hiwmatokolpos  forms  a  veiy  large  tumour,  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  is  carried  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  pushed 
forwards  into  contact  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  some  distance 
above  the  pubes. 

Hsematokolpos  is  often  associated  with  distension  of  the  uterine 
cavity  with  menstrual  fluid — h(ematornetra.    {See  page  1034.) 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  obstruction  by  free  incision  of  the 
hymen,  or  division  of  the  cicatrix  when  this  is  the  cause,  and 
thorough  evacuation  of  the  retained  viscid,  treacle-like  fluid.  Then 
thoroughly  flush  out  the  cavity  with  some  reliable  antiseptic  agent, 
such  as  warm  water  containing  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  5,000). 
The  cavity  should  be  freely  irrigated  twice  daily  with  warm  water 
slightly  tinged  with  permanganate  of  potash,  and  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  vagina  from  re-uniting. 

The  dilated  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  at  the  outset, 
and  the  parts  kept  clean  and  aseptic. 

THE  UTERUS. 

The  cervix. — The  chief  abnormal  conditions  of  the  uterine 
cervix  with  which  it  is  necessary  for  surgeons  to  be  familiar  are — 
(1)  conical  cervix  with  a  pin-hole  os  ;  (2)  elongation  of  the  cervix; 
and  (3)  laceration.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  its  canal  ;  and  lastly,  it 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  tumours. 

(1)  Conical  cervix. — In  this  condition  the  cervix  assumes  a 
characteristic  cone  shape,  and  the  external  os  is  small  and  circular, 
instead  of  presenting  a  transverse  slit.  The  condition  is  often 
associated  with  painful  menstruation  and  sterility. 

(2)  Elongation  of  tlie  cervix. — This  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  developmental  defect,  and  consists  of  an  exaggerated  lengthening 
of  the  cervical  section  of  the  uterus.  The  cervix  often  continues 
to  lengthen,  until  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  presents  itself  at  the 
vulval  orifice,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  may  even  protrude  beyond 
the  labia.  In  a  severe  case  the  patient's  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
matter  on  account  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  protruding 
cervix  ;  in  some  the  elongated  cervix  ulcerates,  or  there  is  profuse 
leucorrhoea.  When  the  enlargement  is  not  excessive  and  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  region  of  the  hymen,  the  condition  is  not  discovered 
until  the  patient  marries,  then  pain,  difliculty  in  coitus,  or  sterility 
induces  her  to  seek  advice,  and  submit  to  an  examination. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  as  on  examination  the  surgeon 
will  find  that  the  vagina  maintains  its  normal  depth  behind  and  in 
front  of  the  cervix.  The  only  condition  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  it  is  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 
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Treatment. — This  consists  in  amputating  a  portion  of  the  cervix. 
This  may  be  carried  out  with  the  scalpel,  or  Paquelin's  cautery. 
The  operation  is  sometimes  followed  by  severe  hemorrhage.  A 
remote  effect  is  stenosis  of  the  canal,  clue  to  cicatrisation. 

(.3)  I^aft'B-alioM  of  tlie  €erviv.  —  One  of  the  commonest 
accidents  incidental  to  pai-turition  is  a  tear  in  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  The  laceration  may  involve  only  a  small  part  of  the 
cervical  tissues,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  vaginal  fornix  ;  occasionally 
it  involves  Ijoth  sides  of  the  cervix,  and  the  two  halves  separate  like 
the  leaves  of  an  open  book — such  laceration  is  described  as  bilateral. 

In  some  cases  the  cervix  is  torn  superficially  in  several  directions, 
so  that  when  they  heal,  the  parts  around  the  os  present  a  puckered 
appearance,  which  is  termed  a  stellate  laceration. 

The  most  important  variety  of  laceration  is  the  bilateral,  because 
the  separation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
exposes  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  canal,  and  causes  it  to 
become  tumid,  and  of  a  bright  pink  colour  ;  it  is  frequently  the 
source  of  a  profuse  semi-purulent  discharge. 

Lacerations  of  the  cervix  are  produced  by  precijatate  labours, 
the  use  of  midwifery  forceps,  and  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervical 
canal  by  means  of  dilators. 

The  effects  of  a  lacerated  cervix  ai'e  regarded  by  some  practitioners 
as  very  serious,  whilst  by  others  they  are  treated  with  more  or  less 
indifference.  Some  women  have  very  extensive  lacerations,  without 
experiencing  the  least  inconvenience.  Perhaps  the  mo.st  important 
ill  effect  associated  with  the  condition  is  profu.se  leucorrho3a,  and  a 
few  indefinite  symptoms  that  accoiupany  endometritis ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  treatment  in  connection 
with  this  affection. 

Endometritis. — The  mucous  n^emljrane  of  the  uterus,  including 
that  lining  the  cervical  canal,  is  termed  the  endometrium  ;  hence 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  now  termed 
endometritis.  Inflammation  or  catarrh  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous 
merabi'ane  lining  the  cer\"ical  canal  is  known  a.'n  cervical  endometritis. 
It  is  an  extremely  common  and  troublesome  affection. 

Cervical  eiitloiiBCti'ilat^  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  parturition, 
and  is  often  associated  with  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  ;  lacerated 
cervix  is  a  common  complication.  It  is  an  occasional  consequence 
of  acute  endometritis  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  is  sometimes  due 
to  extension  upwards  of  a  vaginitis.  Certain  it  is  that  cervical 
endometritis  is  met  with  in  unmarried  women  and  in  those  who 
have  not  had  children. 

The  symptoms  are  profuse  leucorrluea,  pain  in  the  loin,  and  often 
left  sub-mammai'y  pain.  On  examination,  the  cervix  is  found  to  be 
abnormally  large,  and  the  margins  soft  and  velvety  ;  frequently 
lacerations  are  detected,  as  well  as  small  rounded  shotty  elevations, 
caused  by  distended  glands.    The  os  is  usually  patulous. 

When  the  parts  are  examined  through  the  speculum,  the  os  is 
usually  obscured  by  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus;  when  this  is  removed 
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the  mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  to  pout  from  the  os,  and  is  of  a 
lively  pink  colour.  This  pink  tissue  is  not  limited  to  the  margin  of 
the  OS,  but  extends  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  and,  in  severe  cases, 
the  lower  end  of  the  cervix  is  expanded  like  a  mushroom.  When 
there  is  bilateral  laceration,  the  separated  halves  of  the  cervix  are  in 
contact  with  the  vaginal  fornices,  and  its  exposed  surface  is  covered 
with  soft,  putiy,  pink  tissue,  dotted  here  and  there  with  spots  of  a 
brighter  colour. 

The  pinkness  of  this  tissue  led  former  writers  to  regard  this  con- 
dition as  ulceration,  and  chronic  cervical  endometritis  is  even  noAv 
frequently  described  as  "  erosion."  Careful  histological  inquiries  show 
that  it  is  due  to  overgrowth  of  the  cervical  mucous  membrane,  with 
a  new  formation  of  racemose  glands,  which  extends  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  os.  Investigations  further  show  that  the  disease  is 
not  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  os,  but  often  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  cervical  canal,  and  may  even  involve  the 
endometrium  of  the  uterine  cavity.  In  severe  cases  the  cervical 
endometrium  increases  irregularly  in  thickness,  and  pedunculated 
processes,  consisting  of  clusters  of  glands  set  in  delicate  connective 
tissue,  project  into  the  cervical  canal. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  the  regular  use  of  Avarm  water  irriga- 
tion  or  mild  astringents  serves  to  keep  the  leucorrhcea  in  check.  In 
severe  cases  the  most  satisfactory  measures  consist  in  placing  the 
patient  in  the  lithotomy  j^osition,  dilating  the  cervical  canal  up  to 
No.  8  Hegar's  dilator,  and  then  thoroughly  scraping  away  the  over- 
grown cervical  endometrium  with  a  curette  or  a  sharp  spoon.  The 
canal  is  then  thoroughly  irrigated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  ;  any 
hpemorrhage  is  rapidly  checked  by  irrigating  with  hot  water  (110° 
Fahr.).  The  parts  are  then  kept  clean  by  frequent  douching  during 
ten  days.  This  method  of  treatment  is  more  satisfactoiy  than  the  daily 
application  of  acids  and  caustics  to  the  cervical  canal  over  periods 
of  Aveeks  or  months.  In  cases  of  endometritis,  complicated  with 
bilateral  laceration,  thorough  treatment  with  the  scoop  gives  results 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  by  the  complicated  procedure 
known  as  trachelorraphy.  In  some  cases  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained  by  rendering  the  cervix  anaesthetic  with  cocaine  5  per  cent., 
and  thoroughly  applying  a  line  point  of  a  Paquelin  or  a  galvanic 
cautery  to  the  pink  adenomatous  tissue. 

Acute  eiKlomctritis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  may  be  due  to  septic  causes  within  the  uterine 
cavity  following  labour,  abortion,  operations  on  the  uterus,  or  the 
introduction  of  dirty  instruments,  such  as  sounds,  dilators,  or  stem 
pessaries.  Occasionally  it  is  caused  by  extension  of  septic  infection 
from  the  vagina. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  pink  colour,  solt,  swollen,  and 
covered  with  a  muco-purulent  exudation.  The  acute  stage  is  accom- 
panied by  fever,  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  a  profuse 
discharge.  The  infection  is  apt  to  involve  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  cause  acute  salpingitis. 
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Trent inertt. — This  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  in  l)ed  ; 
the  application  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  ;  measures 
should  be  taken  to  unload  the  rectum,  either  by  enemata  or  purga- 
tives. Great  comfort  is  afforded  by  vaginal  douches  of  warm  water 
lightly  tinted  with  permanganate  of  potasli. 

The  soqiielH^  of  nciito  oiKloiBioti'itis. — The  inflammation 
may  completely  resolve,  ljut  in  many  cases  it  is  followed  by  changes 
that  often  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  The  disease  may 
become  chronic,  and  give  rise  to  menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  or 
leucorrhoea,  which  produce  ansemia  and  disturbance  of  health.  An 
imjioi'tant  consequence  is  sterility.  The  most  serious  complications 
of  acute  and  chrmiic  endometritis  are  due  to  extension  of  the 
infection  to  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  raucous 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  very  imperfect  ;  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  endometritis  is  in  itself  rarely  a  cause  of  death. 
In  fatal  cases,  death  is  almost  invarialily  due  to  septic  material  from 
the  uterine  cavity  travelling  along  the  tubes,  and  directly  infecting 
the  peritoneum. 

Twelve  vai-ieties  of  chronic  endometritis  have  l^een  descriljed,  but 
as  these  do  not  rest  on  a  substantial  patliological  liasis,  it  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  them.  Thus  we  find  such  names  as 
Diffuse  hypertrophic  endometritis,  or  E.  fnmjosa,  papillosa,  polyposa, 
decidtmlis,  exfoliativa,  disseca,ns,  atrophica,  hcemorrhagica,  dijsmenorr- 
hoica,  etc.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  clinical 
classification  of  chronic  endometritis,  as  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane is  not  very  accessi))le  to  visual  means  of  exploration.  In- 
deed, the  mode  adopted  to  frame  a  diagnosis  in  severe  cases  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  this.  It  consists  in  dilating  the  cervical 
canal  with  Hegar's  dilators,  and  detaching  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  a  curette ;  fragments  thus  removed  are  sub- 
mitted to  microscopical  examination,  in  order  to  determine  their 
nature.  The  chief  signs  on  whicii  a  diagnosis  of  chronic  endo- 
metritis is  l)ased  are  often  equally  indicative  of  the  retention  of 
fragment  of  placenta  or  chorionic  villi,  of  thickened  clironically 
inflamed  mucous  membrane,  or  of  uterine  cancer. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  last  two  conditions  often  so 
closely  simulate  each  other  that  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  in  several  cases  the  uterus  has  been  excised  under  the  impression 
that  the  disease  was  cancel-,  when  a  subsequent  microscopical 
investigation  of  the  uterus  has  shown  it  to  be  chronic  endometritis. 

Treatiiieiit. — The  best  method  of  treating  clironic  endometritis 
consists  in  dilating  the  cervical  canal  with  Hegar's  dilators,  then 
thoroughly  curetting  the  mucous  memljrane,  and  irrigating  the 
cavity  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  safe,  provided  the  following  conditions 
are  observed  : — The  cervical  canal  should  not  be  dilated  beyond  No. 
16  Hegar's  dilator  ;  when  there  is  evidence  of  pelvic  cellulitis  (recent 
or  old),  distended  tubes,  or  inflamed  ovaries  ;  when  endometritis 
h  h  * 
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coexists  with  pyosalpinx,  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal  is  a 
dangerous  and  highly  reprehensible  proceeding. 

The  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  salpingitis  will  be 
discussed  i\\  the  section  devoted  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  (page  1046). 

Retention  cysts  of  the  uterus. — When,  from  any  cause,  the 
cervical  canal  is  permanently  obstructed,  the  secretions,  inflamma- 
tory exudations,  and  (at  certain  periods  of  life)  menstrual  fluid  are 
retained,  and  dilate  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  until  it  attains  a 
formidable  size.  Retention  cysts  of  the  uterus  are  of  three 
varieties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  retained  fluid,  and  are 
expressed  by  the  terms  hydrometra,  pyometra,  and  hsematometra. 

1.  Hydrometra. — The  commonest  cause  of  this  condition  is 
cicatricial  occlusion  of  the  cervical  canal  or  vagina,  the  result  of 
injury  during  parturition.  The  secretion  from  the  glands  accumu- 
lates and  distends  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  coincident  with  tliis,  the 
walls  thicken,  until  at  last  the  organ  attains  a  large  size,  and  may 
mimic  pregnancy  or  a  myoma. 

2.  Pyometra. — This  is  occasionally  a  seqxiel  to  hydrometra,  in 
consequence  of  putrefactive  organisms  gaining  access  to  its  highly 
albuminous  contents,  and  establishing  suppuration  with  all  its 
attendant  evils.  Pj'ometra  is  more  frequent  than  hydrometi'a,  and 
is  an  occasional  complication  of  cancer  of  the  cei'vix.  Hydrometra 
and  pyometra  are  frequent  complications  of  bicorned  uteri ;  both 
cornua  may  be  aflected,  or  the  distension  may  be  limited  to  one 
cornu. 

3.  Hsematometra. — This  is  usually  secondary  to  hajmato- 
kolpos  {see  page  1029) ;  but  ha?matometra  is  sometimes  caused  by 
congenital  stenosis  of  the  vaginal  segment  of  the  cervical  canal. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  distension  of  the  uterus,  secondary  to 
obstruction  at  the  external  os,  the  elFects  upon  this  organ  are  very 
striking,  and  are  the  reverse  of  the  conditions  observed  when  the 
uterus  is  gravid.  In  the  latter  condition  the  enlargement  aflects 
the  body  and  fundus ;  whereas  in  hydrometra  and  haimatonietra  the 
cervical  canal  is  distended  sometimes  to  a  great  size,  and  resembles 
a  ball,  on  which  the  external  os  may  be  perceived  as  a  small  dimple, 
whilst  careful  examination  of  the  iliac  regions  will  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  fundus  raised  out  of  the  pelvis  by  the  dilated  cervix, 
and  pushed  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

When  the  obstruction  is  at  the  internal  os,  then  the  uterine 
cavity  enlarges  and  resembles  the  early  stages  of  a  gravid  uterus, 
and  the  cervix  will  be  found  protruding  as  usual  into  the  vagina. 

The  signs  and  treatment  of  ha?matometra  are  identical  with 
those  described  under  hsematokolpos,  except  that  the  patient  has 
a  normal  vagina.  This  will  induce  the  practitioner  to  exercise 
greater  caution  in  diagnosis,  as  the  association  of  amenorrhcea  with 
a  slowly  increasing  swelling  in  the  lielly  of  a  girl  or  young  woman 
may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  pregnane}^. 

Hydrometra  and  pyometra  in  adult  females  simulate  uterine 
myomata,  and  are  especially  diflicult  of  diagnosis  when  occurring  in 
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one  half  of  a  bieorned  uterus.  An  exanii)iation  nf  the  cervix 
through  a  speculum,  and  inability  to  pass  a  sound,  will  reveal  the 
existence  of  an  obstructed  cervical  canal,  and  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  probable  nature  of  the  enlargement. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  re-opening  the  obstructed  cervical 
canal,  or,  if  it  depends  on  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  the  formation  of  a 
channel  to  allow  the  accumulated  fluid  to  escape  ;  this  is  followed  by 
thorough  irrigation  of  the  cavity,  and  the  adoption  of  precautions  to 
prevent  re-occlusion  of  the  opening. 

TUMOURS    OF    THE  UTERUS. 

The  uterus  is  liable  to  the  following  genei'a  of  tumoui-s  : 
myomata,  sarcomata,  adenomata,  and  carcinoma. 

Myomata. — The  pathological  features  of  uterine  myomata  are 
described  in  the  section  devoted  to  tumours  (p.  4:62,  Vol.  I.),  and 
that  account  should  be  re-read  as  a  preliminary  to  their  clinical 
characters. 

In  the  following  account  no  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
small  pedunculated  myomata  of  the  uterine  cavity,  as  they  will  be 
considered  later  under  the  name  of  polypi  (page  1039). 

Age. — Uterine  myomata  are  the  commonest  tumours  to  which 
women  are  liable,  but  they  are  unknown  before  puberty,  and  rarely 
attract  attention  before  the  twenty-hfth  j'ear ;  from  this  age  they 
increase  in  frec^uency,  which  attains  its  maximum  between  the 
thirty-fifth  and  forty-fifth  year.  Hard  myomata  usually  cease  to 
grow  after  the  menopause  ;  a  few  shrink  somewhat  at  this  period, 
but  the  majority  remain  m  statu,  quo,  and  slowly  calcify.  Occa- 
sionally a  soft  myoma  will  grow  very  rapidly  after  the  menopause. 

These  tumours  are  exceptionally  prone  to  occur  during  the  sexual 
period  of  a  woman's  life,  and  exercise  in  many  instances  a  great 
influence  on  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  sexual  maturity — namely, 
menstruation. 

Syinptoiii!^. — In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  a  myoma  in  the  uterus  is  excessive  menstruation — or, 
as  it  is  called,  menorrhagia — and  this  may  be  accompanied  Vjy  bleed- 
ing between  the  periods,  or  metrorrhagia.  These  hsemorrhages  are 
often  the  only  symptom  that  leads  the  patient  to  seek  advice,  and  on 
examination  a  pelvic  tumour  is  discovered.  When  the  tumour  is  so 
large  as  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis,  it  usually  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  but  pedunculated  myomata  will  sometimes  lie  in  the  flanks, 
like  ovarian  tumours.  To  palpation  they  may  be  smooth  ;  fre- 
quently they  are  tuberose,  which  is  a  valuable  sign.  The  tumour  is 
dull  on  percussion,  the  dulness  ceasing  abruptly  at  the  borders  of 
the  tumour.  The  flanks  are  resonant  in  all  positions  of  the  patient. 
Auscultation  is  sometimes  valuable  ;  rapidly-growing  myomata  will 
yield  a  loud  venous  hum,  synchronous  v/ith  the  pulse.  This  sign 
may  exist  a  few  days  before  the  onset  of  a  menstrual  period,  and 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  flow  occurs. 
h  h  *  '2 
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On  pelvic  examination  the  tumour  will  be  found  to  have  close 
relations  with  the  uterus.  Frequently  the  cervix  and  body  of  the 
uterus  form  a  rounded  globvdar  mass,  occupying  the  whole  available 
pelvic  space,  and  in  the  ])lace  of  a  cervix,  simply  a  dimple  will  be 
felt  in  the  vaginal  vault ;  this  dimple  rejii'esents  the  os  uteri. 

Sometimes  the  sound  will  be  of  great  assistance ;  in  most  cases 
of  myoma  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  elongated.  The  sound  may 
convey  information  of  the  position  of  the  tumour — whether  it  grows 
from  the  fundus,  front,  or  back  of  the  uterus,  or  involves  the  whole 
organ.  The  sound  is  an  instrument  demanding  extreme  care  in  its 
use.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  myomatous  uterus  not 
infrequently  becomes  gravid.  When  free  bleeding  follows  even  the 
gentle  use  of  the  sound,  it  is  often  an  indication  that  there  is  a  sub- 
mucous tumour  projecting  into  the  iiterine  cavity. 

The  chief  conditions  that  complicate  the  diagnosis  of  large 
uterine  myomata  are  pregnancy  and  ovarian  tumours.  It  is,  how- 
ever, important  to  bear  in  mind,  as  mentioned  above,  that  pregnancy 
and  myomata  may  coexist  ;  and  not  rarely  ovarian  tumours 
complicate  uterine  myomata. 

In  some  cases  the  detection  of  uterine  myomata  is  simple  and 
certain  ;  in  other  cases  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  iind  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  exact  diagnosis. 

C'oinplicationiSi. — There  are  two  very  important  complications 
to  which  uterine  myomata  are  liable — viz.  impaction  and  gangrene. 

Imimction. — A  myoma  is  said  to  be  impacted  when  it  fits  the 
true  pelvis  so  tightly  that  the  tumour  cannot  rise  into  the  belly ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  true,  that  it  cannot  be  pushed 
into  the  false  pelvis  (Fig.  926). 

Temporary  impaction  occurs  in  very  vascular  myomata  im- 
mediately before  the  onset  of  a  menstrual  period.  Impaction, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  leads  to  baleful  j^i'^ssure  on  the 
bladder,  ureters,  urethra,  rectum,  or  iliac  veins.  Very  large  tumoui-s 
rest  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  press  upon  the  ureters  and  rectum 
as  they  dip  into  the  true  pelvis,  and  produce  hydronephrosis  and 
obstruction  of  the  intestine. 

Gangrene. — When  a  large  submucous  myoma  protrudes  into  the 
vagina  it  may  become  infected  and  gangrenous,  giving  rise  to  the 
severe  constitutional  signs  characteristic  of  septicemia.  Clinically  a 
myoma  in  this  condition  is  known  as  "  a  sloughing  fibroid." 

The  chief  causes  of  death  are  : — 

(1)  Raimorrhage. — Copious  bleeding  leads  to  death,  directly  or 
indirectly,  nearly  as  frequently  as  post  partum  hajmorrhage  causes 
death  directly.  Often  it  causes  death  indirectly  by  producing 
extreme  anaemia  (Matthews  Duncan). 

(2)  Mechanical  effects. — Pressure  on  the  rectum,  leading  to 
intestinal  obstruction ;  pressure  on  the  urethra,  leading  to  retention 
of  urine^  cystitis,  and  septic  nephritis  ;  pressure  on  one  or  both 
ureters,  hindering  the  flow  of  urine  and  inducing  hydronephrosis, 
etc. 
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(3)  rreunancy  in  a  uterus  containino-  a  myoiua  may  tei'minate 
liappily,  l)ut  more  often  it  leads  to  abortion,  and  seriously  imperils 
tlie  life  of  the  mother.    Exceptionally,  when  a  uterine  myoma  and 
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Fig.  026.— Fi-nzcn  Seclioi]  of  a  Pelvis  .  oiitaiiiiiig  an  impacted  Uterine  Myoma. 

pregnancy  coexist,  tlie  myoma  disappears  with  tlie  involution  of  the 
uterus. 

(4)  Peritonitis. — When  a  pedunculated  myoma  becomes  gan- 
grenous, the  uterine  mucous  membrane  will  sometimes  necrose,  and 
septic  matter  finds  its  way  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  fatally 
infects  the  peritoneum. 
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Treatment. — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  frame  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  uterine  myomata.  If  they  could  be  removed  with  the 
same  ease  and  safety  as  ovarian  tumours,  hysterectomy  would  be  the 
proper  course.  The  removal  of  a  utei'us  containing  a  large  myoma 
through  an  incision  in  the  belly  wall  is  a  grave  proceeding,  but 
fortunately  there  is  an  alternative  which  is  often  as  useful,  and 
certainly  far  less  formidable  and  dangerous.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  many  mj^omata  cease  to  grow  after  the  menopause, 
and  many  shrink  greatly.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  surgeons 
often  anticipate  the  menopause  by  removing  the  ovaries  and  tubes 
(oophorectomy).  This  method,  however,  is  not  applicable  in  all 
cases,  for  in  many  the  tubes  and  ovaries  are  so  implicated  in 
the  tumour  that  they  cannot  be  removed  completely ;  and  if  the 
least  piece  of  ovarian  tissue  is  left  behind,  menstruation  continues 
and  nullifies  the  operation.  Many  operations  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  oophorectomy  have  terminated  in  hysterectomy.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  the  rule  not  to  interfere  with  uterine  myomata  unless 
they  are  directly  threatening  the  patient's  life.  The  practice  usually 
adopted  may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

(1)  A  myoma  is  the  cause  of  serious  and  repeated  bleeding, 
producing  profound  an?emia  ;  the  bleeding  is  uninfluenced  by  rest 
and  the  administration  of  ergot.  When  these  troubles  are  not  due 
to  a  pedunculated  myoma  projecting  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the 
menopause  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  for  two  or  three  years, 
oophorectomy  should  be  performed  ;  failing  this,  hysterectomy  if  the 
anatomical  conditions  are  favourable. 

(2)  A  myoma  of  moderate  size  in  a  woman  between  thirty  and 
forty-five  becomes  impacted,  and  causes  retention  of  urine  at  each 
menstrual  epoch. 

iSucli  a  case  is  very  suitable  for  oophorectomy. 
The  following  conditions  demand  hysterectomy  : — 

(1)  A  myoma  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  extending  high 
above  the  pelvic  brim  and  pressing  on  the  colon,  so  as  to  cause 
intestinal  obstruction. 

(2)  A  myoma  rapidly  enlarging  after  the  menopause.  Such 
tumours  are  rarities,  but  they  are  realities. 

(3)  A  myoma  that  has  given  little  trouble  suddenly  begins  to 
enlarge  rapidly,  accompanied  by  rapid  pulse,  high  temperature,  and 
signs  of  septicremia.  These  signs  indicate  septic  infection  of  the 
tumour.  A  gangrenous  mj^oma  should  be  r-emoved  without  delay  : 
occasionally  a  gangrenous  myoma  is  too  large  to  be  removed  through 
the  vagina,  and  requires  abdominal  hysterectomy. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  an  operator  opens  the  belly,  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  ovarian  tumour.  In  such 
a  case  he  should  perform,  if  possible,  oopliorectomy.  The  large 
pedunculated  myomata,  which  simulate  ovarian  tumours,  may  be 
easily  dealt  with  by  transfixion  and  ligature  of  their  pedicles. 

Sarcomata. — The  uterus  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  sarcomata, 
and  in  this  respect  is  like  striped  and  unstriped  muscle  in  all  regions 
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of  the  body.  So  rare,  indetKi,  are  these  tumours  in  the  uterus,  and 
so  few  reliable  descrii)ti(jns  are  accessil>le,  as  to  make  it  useless  to 
attempt  to  write  any  useful  general  description  of  them. 

There  is  an  interesting  species,  which  grows  from  the  cervix, 
consisting  of  spindle-cells,  and  spindle-cells  with  transverse  striation, 
mixed  up  with  glandular  structures  derived  from  the  mucons 
membrane  of  the  cervical  canal  (myosarcomata). 

Some  cases  have  been  described  as  sarcomatous  degeneration  of 
uterine  myomata  ;  in  most  of  these  the  changes  in  the  characters  of 
the  tumours  were  due  to  septic  infection. 

l>eci(luoiiia. — This  is  an  extremely  malignant  species  of  tumour 
which  makes  its  appearance  usually  at,  or  soon  after  labour  at  term, 
or  aliortion.    {See  p.  475,  Vol.  I.) 

Adenomata. — Tumours,  sessile  and  pedunculated,  are  not  in- 
frequently met  with  growing  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cervical  canal,  and  less  frequently  from  the  endometrium  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  These  tumours  are  often  described  as  mucous 
polypi,  but  they  are  composed  of  a  stroma  of  rich  young  connective 
tissue,  in  which  glands  are  embedded.  The  type  of  the  glands 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  tumour.  The  ei)ithelium  is  very 
large  and  conspicuous,  and  the  acini  are  often  distended  with  mucus. 
Adenomata  rarely  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a  ripe  gooseberry  ;  in 
most  cases  they  are  very  much  smaller  than  this. 

Polypi. — The  term  polypus  simply  means  a  tumour  furnished 
with  a  stalk,  growing  from  the  walls,  and  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  cervical  canal,  or  vagina. 

A  uterine  polypus  may  be  an  adenoma,  a  myoma,  or  a  myxoma. 
In  size  they  vary  greatly  ;  adenomata  and  myxomata  rarely  exceed 
a  gooseberry  in  size  ;  stalked  myomata  are  sometimes  as  big  as  a 
fist. 

The  presence  of  a  polypus  or  polypi,  for  they  are  occasionally 
multiple,  may  be  suspected  when  women  complain  of  irregular 
hfemorrhages,  followed  by  leucorrhcea.  Occasionally  the  existence 
of  a  polypus  is  never  suspected  until  the  patient  is  annoyed  by 
it  protruding  at  the  vulva  ;  often  leucorrhcea  is  the  troublesome 
symptom,  and  an  examination  leads  to  the  detection  of  a  polypus. 

When  these  tumours  grow  from  the  walls  of  the  cervical  canal  or 
from  the  uterus,  and  project  at  the  os,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising them  (Fig.  927)  ;  it  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  large  intra-mui-al  myoma  may  distort  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
appearing  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  resemble  a  polypus.  In  cases 
where  a  i)olypus  occupies  the  uterine  cavity,  but  does  not  extend  low 
enough  to  protrude  at  the  external  os,  its  existence  can  often  be 
suspected,  and  with  such  good  reason  as  to  warrant  the  practitioner 
adopting  rigorous  measures  for  its  removal.  It  is  important  to 
rememlier  that  a  submucous  sessile  myoma  may  invert  the  fundus 
of  the  litems,  and  an  inverted  uterine  fundus  sometimes  simulates 
a  submucous  myoma.  Retained  and  firmly  adherent  fragments  of 
placenta  sometimes  give  rise  to   symptoms   that   simulate  very 
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closely  a  submucous  polypus.  The  fact  that  the  trouble  followed 
labour  or  abortion  often  furnishes  the  means  of  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — When  the  polypus  presents  at  the  external  os,  it  is 
easily  detached  by  seizing  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  twisting  it 
oft'.  When  the  stalk  is  thick,  it  is  occasionally  advisable  to  ligature 
the  pedicle.  When  the  presence  of  a  polypus  is  conjectural,  it  is 
necessary  to  dilate  the  cervical  canal  witli  Hegar's  dilators,  and 
having  determined  the  existence  and  position  of  the  polypus,  remove 
it  with  forceps.  In  some  examples  of  submucous  myoma  the  bases 
are  very  broad,  and  demand  great  prudence  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  operator. 

Epithelioma. — This  disease  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  vaginal  surface  of  the  cervix,  and  may  begin  in  any 

part  of  this  surface,  from  the 
margin  of  the  external  os  to  the 
vaginal  fornix.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  uterus  liable  to  epithe- 
lioma. Anatomically,  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  vaginal 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  utei-us 
belongs  to  the  vagina.  It  is, 
howevei",  clinically  convenient  to 
consider  it  here. 

In  the  earliest  stages  at 
which  it  comes  under  observa- 
tion, the  disease  may  assume 
the  form  of  a  circular  ulcer 
with  raised  and  everted  edges, 
such  as  seen  in  many  epithelio- 
mata  of  the  lips  ;  sometimes  it 
erodes  deeply  from  the  beginning  ;  exceptionally  it  forms  luxuriant 
cauliflower  excrescences  (warty  form).  Thus  in  its  naked-eye 
characters,  as  well  as  in  its  minute  structure,  epithelioma  of  the 
vaginal  portion  of  the  uterine  neck  does  not  difter  from  this  disease 
in  other  regions  of  the  body.  Gradually  the  ulceration  extends 
from  the  cervix  to  the  vaginal  wall ;  it  rarely  invades  the  cervical 
canal,  but  it  quickly  involves  the  connective  tissue  of  one  or 
both  broad  ligaments.  The  structures  implicated  by  the  disease 
quickly  ulcerate  and  necrose.  When  these  destructive  changes 
involve  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  the  bladder  is  apt  to  be  perforated, 
and  a  ui'inary  fistula  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  In  a  similar 
way,  when  the  disease  invades  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  the 
rectum  may  be  perforated.  In  some  cases,  in  the  later  stages,  when 
the  upper  segment  of  the  vagina  is  destroyed,  the  bladder  and  rectum 
may  both  communicate  with  the  vagina,  and  form  a  foul  ulcerating 
cavity. 

SyinptODiis.' — Epithelioma  of  the  cervix  is  unusual  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  is  most  frequent  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  fifty- 
fifth  years.    The  symptoms  to  wliich  it  gives  rise  are  haemorrhage, 
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offensive  vaginal  discliarge,  and  pain.  Irregularities  of  menstruation 
do  not  attract  much  attention  unless  oft  repeated,  and  muco-puvulent 
discharges  (leucorrhcea)  is  such  a  common  concomitant  of  vaginal 
and  uterine  affections  that  many  women  offer  no  c(jmplaint  unless 
the  discliarge  is  very  profuse,  blood-stained,  or  offensive.  Pain  is  a 
very  unreliable  sign  ;  some  experience  no  pain  during  tlie  course  of 
the  disease,  many  suffer  greatly  in  the  latter  stages,  whilst  in  others 
pain  is  proinincnt  from  the  commencement. 

Diiigito*»i<^. — This  is  most  important  in  the  early  stages.  When 
a  woman  over  twenty-five  years,  especially  if  she  has  Vjorne  cliildren, 
complains  of  irregular  h^emorrhage,  offen- 
sive discharge,  and  pain,  a  vaginal 
examination  is  imperative.  If  the 
disease  is  in  an  early  stage,  the  finger 
detects  on  some  part  of  the  cervix  a 
hard  ulcer  with  everted  edges,  or  an 
eroded  surface,  which  bleeds  easily,  or 
an  iri'egular  warty  growth.  If  the 
disease  is  far  advanced,  a  hard  nodular 
mass  will  he.  detected,  involving  not  only 
the  cervix,  but  extending  into  one  or 
both  vaginal  fornices.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  disease 
during  its  late  stages. 

When  the  patient  comes  under 
observation  eaily,  the  disease  may  be 
so  localised  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  a  sjjeculum  and  ascertain  its  precise 

position  and  limits.    In  advanced  stages          ,N_Lt..ns  „,  srium 
of  epithelioma  the  passage  of  a  speculum,      my  imih  it  ..t  tiie  Cctvix  m  its 
even  in  experienced  hands,  is  liable  to  be        "''^  ' 
accoiiipanii^d  with  profuse  bleeding. 

Ti'cattiiOiit. — In  the  early  stage,  prompt  removal  of  the  cervix 
will  do  much  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Operative 
interference  has,  however,  a  very  limited  application,  because  it  can 
only  be  carried  out  when  the  disease  is  very  restricted,  on  account 
of  the  close  proximity  of  the  bladder  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cervix. 

Recurrence  usually  begins  at  the  cut  edge  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  and  spreads  into  the  fornices.  Tlius  supra-vaginal 
amputation  of  the  cervix  for  epithelioma  is  as  effective  as  removal 
of  the  entire  uterus.  Amputation  of  the  cervix  for  an  epithelioma  in 
its  early  stage  is  attended  with  veiy  slight  risk  to  life.  * 

Cancer  of  the  uterus. — It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  this 
disease  in  two  sub-sections:  (1)  cancer  of  the  cervical  mucous 
membrane  ;  (2)  cancer  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

1.  <:5iiic«'r  «f  tlie  r<.'i'vix. — This  is,  unfortunately,  extremely 
common  ;  it  may  Ijegin  in  any  p)art  of  the  cervical  canal,  but  appears 
to  be  more  C(jnnnon  in  the  lower  than  the  upper  half  (Fig.  928).  The 
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disease  begins  in  the  mucous  glands  ;  and,  histologically,  it  is  a 
caricature  of  the  glands  of  the  cervical  canal.  The  disease  spreads 
and  infiltrates  the  connective  tissue  of  the  broad  ligament,  the 
vesico- vaginal  and  recto-vaginal  septa.  It  ulcerates  early  and 
involves  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  later  it  extends  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  ;  and  in  the  last  stages  of  the 


Fig.  029. — Pelvis  and  its  Viscera  in  Bection.    From  a  case  of  cancel'  of  the  uterine  cervix 
ivliich  in\  aclert  tiie  Bladder. 


disease  this  organ  becomes  completely  hollowed  out  by  ulceration, 
until  nothing  but  a  thin  layer  of  muscle  tissue,  covered  by  peri- 
toneum, remains.  As  in  carcinoma  in  general,  the  adjacent  lymph 
glands  are  (fuickly  implicated — first  those  lying  in  the  course  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  and  then  the  lumbar  set. 

Dissemination  is  frequent ;  secondary  deposits  occur  in  the  liver 
and  lungs.  Deposits  are  met  with  in  the  bones,  but  not  with  the 
same  frequency  as  in  mammary  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  cervical  canal,  like  epithelioma  of  the  vaginal 
portion,  leads  to  perforation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal 
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septa,  so  tliat  urinary  and  fset-al  fistuhe  complicate  tlie  later  stages 
of  the  disease  (Fig.  929). 

When  the  broad  ligaments  are  extensively  infiltrated,  the 
ureters  become  involved  ;  this  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  renal  j^elves. 
As  cystitis  is  a  common  complication  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix, 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  interference  with  the  ureters,  serves  to 
explain  the  almost  constant  presence  of  suppurative  pyelitis  and 
nephritis  found  during  post-mortem  examination  of  women  with 
uterine  cancer.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  patients  exhibit 
marked  uri«mic  symptoms  in  the  later  stages  of  tlieir  lives. 

Among  other  complications  of  cancer  of  the  cervix,  especially 
when  it  extends  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  must  be-  mentioned  pyo- 
salpinx  and  hydrosalpinx.  In  these  cases  the  dilated  tubes  are 
rarely  thicker  than  the  thumb,  but  they  are  a  source  of  danger, 
inasmuch  as  perforation  occasionally  occurs,  and  sets  up  infective 
peritonitis.  Exceptionally,  the  cancer  perforates  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  When  this  hapijens,  peritonitis  may  ensue,  and  c|uickly 
cause  death  ;  in  some  instances  the  carcinomatous  material  becomes 
distributed  over  the  peritoneum,  and  small  knots  form  upon  the 
serous  surfaces  of  the  intestine,  liver,  spleen,  etc.  Tliis  distribution 
of  the  cancer  may  lead  to  an  effusion  of  blood-stained  fluid  into  the 
belly,  sometimes  in  'considerable  quantity,  or  to  agglutination  of 
coils  of  intestine,  each  cancerous  nodule  being  the  focus  of  a  limited 
area  of  peritonitis.  Occasionally  the  transverse  colon,  or  sigmoid 
loop,  or  tlie  ileum  not  only  adhere  to  the  uterus,  but  a  fistula  is 
formed.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  when  a  fiscal 
fistula  complicates  the  later  stages  of  uterine  cancer,  it  is  usually 
attriljuted  to  conmiunication  with  the  I'ectum  ;  this  is,  of  course,  a 
very  frequent,  hnt  not  the  only  situation. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  of  the  cervix  is  common  between  forty  and 
fifty  ;  many  cases  occur  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  lietween  twenty- 
three  and  thirty  it  is  unusual.  This  disease,  like  uterine  myoma,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  sexual  period  of  female  life,  and  it  is  much 
more  frequent  in  multiparje  than  in  sterile  women. 

The  signs  of  cancer  are  htemorrhage,  offensive  discharge,  and 
pain.  The  first  two  are  the  most  usual  signs,  and  lead  to  examina- 
tion. In  the  early  stages  the  condition  of  the  os  closely  resembles 
cervical  endometritis,  but  the  hardness  of  the  edges  and  the  presence 
of  a  blood-stained  discharge  are  suspicious  signs. 

On  introducing  the  speculum,  the  edges  of  the  os  will  Ije  found 
everted,  and  fungous  processes  will  be  seen  protruding  from  the 
canal,  which  readily  break  down  and  Ijleed  on  the  slightest  touch. 

The  conditions  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  dancer  in  its 
early  stage  are  cervical  endometritis,  and  inflanunatory  induration 
of  the  cervix,  syphilitic  ulceration,  or  a  small  sloughing  polypus 
or  myoma. 

It  is  very  rarely  tiiat  the  diagnosis  gives  rise  to  difficulty. 
In  the  late  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  cancer  has  infiltrated 
and    destroyed  the  cervix,  and  protrudes  as   a  foul  ulcerating 
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discharging  growth,  tliere  is  never  any  difficulty  in  appreciating 
its  nature. 

Treatment. — When  tlie  disease  is  detected  early,  before  it  has 
had  time  to  overrun  tlie  cervix  and  implicate  the  vagina,  or  iniiltrate 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  supra-vaginal  section  of  the 
cervix,  high  amputation  of  the  cervix  may  be  carried  out  with  good 
prospect  of  prolonging  life.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the  internal  os,  then  the  whole 
uterus  should  be  extirpated  by  the  vaginal  method. 

»f  tlie  too<1y  of  the  iitei-us. — This  is  a  somewhat 
rare  disease,  especially  when 
compai'ed  with  the  frequency 
of  cancer  of  the  cervix. 

Histologically,  it  mimics 
the  peculiar  tubular  glands 
that  exist  in  the  mucous 
meuibrane  lining  the  uterine 
cavit}'.  Very  few  cases  of 
this  affection  have  been 
described,  because  when  the 
patients  come  under  observa- 
tion, the  disease  is  usually 
regarded  as  some  form  of 
endometritis,  and  treated  by 
scraping  and  the  like. 

Of  the  early  stages  of 
cancer  affecting  the  body 
of  the  uterus  nothing  is 
known.  The  disease  re- 
mains for  a,  long  time  re- 
stricted to  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  and  occasionally 
creeps  into  one  or  both 
Fallopian  tubes  ;  but  it  very 
rarely  involves  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cervical  canal,  save  in  the  very  late  stages,  and 
after  it  has  extensively  destroyed  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
uterus  (Fig.  930).  It  is  also  apt  to  perforate  the  uterine  wall,  and 
lead  to  adhesion  between  it  and  the  intestine. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  rare  before  the 
forty-fifth  year  ;  it  is  most  frequent  at  or  subsequent  to  the  meno- 
pause ;  most  cases  occur  between  the  fiftieth  and  the  seventieth 
years,  and  the  patients  are  nearly  always  nulliparae. 

The  signs  that  usually  attract  attention  are  the  occurrence  of 
fitful  haemorrhages  after  the  menopause,  followed  by  profuse  and 
offensive  discharges,  which  are  often  blood-stained.  On  examination 
the  cervix  feels  and  may  appear  normal  when  examined  with  the 
help  of  a  speculum,  but  the  uterus  is  often  obviously  enlarged. 

The  only  method   that  will    clear   the  diagnosis    consists  in 


Fig.  930. — Uterus  and  Bladder  in  Section.  From  a 
case  of  cancer  of  tlie  body  of  the  nterus  in  its 
late  stage. 
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dilating  the  cervical  canal,  and  then,  by  means  of  R  curette, 
scraping  the  interior  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Fragments  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  then  submitted  to  microscopical  examination. 
The  disease  with  which  it  is  apt  to  )je  confounded  is  chronic 
endometritis. 

Treatment. — When  the  cervical  canal  is  dilated  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  the  mucous  membrane  should  l)e  scraped,  for  if  the  tlisease 
should  prove  to  l:)e  simply  some  variety  of  endometritis,  the  curetting 
will  be  beneficial  ;  even  if  it  sh(juld  be  cancer,  this  manner  of 
treatment  is  often  useful  in  checking  bleeding  for  a  time. 

In  some  instances  it  will  be  clear,  on  examining  the  uterus  after 
dilating  the  cervical  canal,  that  the  disease  is  cancer,  and  if  the 
operator  is  satisfied,  from  the  mobility  of  the  uterus,  that  there  is 
no  implication  of  surrounding  tissues,  he  will  do  well,  if  he  has  the 
consent  of  the  patient,  to  remove  tiie  uterus. 

General  reiii:ii-k<!>  on  the  operative  ti'eatiiieiit  ol 
cancer. — A  study  of  the  pathological  tendencies  of  uterine  cancer 
is  of  the  first  importance  as  a  prelude  to  its  treatment,  because 
it  would  certainly  be  inferred,  from  experience  acquired  in  the 
treatment  of  mammary  cancer,  that  if  it  be  desirable  to  remove 
a  cancerous  uteiine  cervix,  the  interests  of  the  patient  wduld  be 
best  served  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  uterus. 

The  tendency  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  in  its  early  stages  is  to 
infiltrate  the  parametric  tissue  rather  than  extend  upwards  and 
invade  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Cases  are  occasionally  ol)served  in 
whicli  the  disease,  even  in  its  early  stages,  involves  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  but  these  ai'e  exceptional. 

The  great  difBculty  in  the  operative  treatment  of  uterine  cancer 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  is  so  insidious,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  patients,  has  involved  the  tissues  so  extensively  before 
they  come  under  observation,  that  an  operation  for  the  adequate 
removal  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  so  much  immediate  danger, 
and  the  probability  of  prolonging  life  so  very  remote,  that  few 
surgeons  are  disposed  to  urge  such  measures  upon  their  patients. 

The  important  question  to  decide  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
involving  the  cervical  canal  is  this  : — When  the  disease  is  recognised 
early,  and  whilst  still  limited  to  the  cervix,  is  it  sufficient  to  amputate 
the  cervix  only,  or  shoidd  the  tvhole  uterus  be  extirpated  ? 

A  careful  study  of  the  matter  indicates  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
remove  the  disease  completely  l)y  limiting  the  operation  to  the 
cervix,  it  is  the  safer  measure,  and  oH'ers  a  good  prospect  and 
minimum  risk  to  the  patient. 

The  rules  for  the  treatment  of  uterine  cancer  may  be  formulated 
thus  : — 

(1)  Amputation  of  the  vaginal  segment  is  sufficient  when  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  cervix. 

(2)  When  the  cancer  has  extended  to  the  upper  segment  of  the 
cervical  canal  it  will  be  necessary  to  perform  supra-vaginal  amputa- 
tion of  the  cervix. 
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(3)  lib  primary  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  whole  organ 
should  be  removed  through  the  vagina. 

(4)  When  cancerous  ulceration  has  extended  beyond  the  uterine 
tissues,  operative  interference  is  worse  than  useless. 

Palliative  trealmeiit. — It  must  not  be  imagined  that  when 
uterine  cancer  is  beyond  reach  of  operative  measures,  little  can 
be  done  for  the  patient.  Certain  it  is  that  surgery  is  unalsle  to 
prolong  life,  but  much  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  misery  of  the 
sufferer.  Careful  nurses  should  keep  the  patient  clean  by  frequent 
douches,  lightly  tinged  with  permanganate  of  potash ;  these  douches 
are  painless,  leave  no  odour  of  drugs,  and  do  not  cause  irritation. 
When  the  odour  is  vinusually  offensive,  a  daily  douche  of  pex'chloride 
of  mercury  (1  to  5,000),  in  addition  to  the  usual  irrigation,  rarely 
fails  to  cori'ect  it. 

Pain  is  alleviated  by  the  judicious  use  of  morphia  subcutaneously 
administered,  and  the  constipating  effects  of  this  drug  are  best  met  by 
variations  in  diet,  accompanied  by  ripe  fruits  and  suitable  vegetables, 
aided  by  occasional  enemata  containing  two  drachms  of  turpentine, 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  a  small  piece  of  soap,  and  a  pint  of  warm 
water. 

Tlse  <lm'atioi»  of  tlie  disease. — In  inoperative  cases  life  is 
rarely  prolonged  beyond  a  year  and  a  half.  Many  die  within  a  few 
months  from  the  time  they  come  under  observation. 


The  chief  affections  of  these  structures  may  be  considered  under 


'  Cases  in  which  the  tube 

Fig.  931  — Salpiiigocele.    (Modified  from  Lejars.)       OCCUpieS  a   hernial  Sac  with 

bowel  or  omentum,  though 

less  I'are,  are  by  no  means  common. 

2.  Salpingitis. — Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  in 
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the  following  headings:  (1) 
salpingocele  ;  (2)  salpingitis  ; 
(3)  tumours ;  and  (4)  tubal 
pregnancy. 


1.  Salpingocele. — This 

term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  fim- 
briated end  of  a  Fallopian 
tube  occupies  a  hernial  sac 
in  the  femoi'al  or  inguinal 
regions  unaccompanied  by 
ovary,  omentum,  or  bowel 
(Fig.  931).  The  condition 
is  rare.  The  tube  may  be 
nipped  or  twisted  so  as  to 
simulate  a  strangulated  en- 
terocele  or  epiplocele. 
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iieai'ly  all  cases  secondar}^  ti;>  septic  infection  of  the  genital  tract. 
The  chief  causes  are  septic  endometritis,  gonorrhcea,  and  cancer  of 
the  uterus  ;  the  changes  in  the  tubes  i)iduced  by  endometritis  and 
gonorrhoea  are  almost  identical.  The  etiects  pi'oduced  may  be 
studied  in  four  stages  : — 

(a)  The  acute  stage,  ending  witli  closure  of  the  abdominal 
ostium. 

{h)  The  mode  by  which  the  tube  is  closed, 
(c)  Pyosalpinx. 
{d)  Hydrosalpinx. 


CUT;  «7 

Fig.  032  — Pyosalpinx  ami  Tubo-ovariau  Abscess.    (MusciUii,  Royal  ColU'.;;o  of  Suigfoiis.) 

(«)  The  a«-iite  stage. — When  tiie  intlammatiou  extends  from 
the  vagina  into  the  uterus,  and  extends  thence  to  the  tubes,  the 
tubal  tissues  become  soft,  succulent,  swollen,  and  friaV)le.  When 
the  tube  is  slit  up,  its  mucous  membrane  will  ))e  found  covered  with 
glutinous  pus  ;  or,  on  gently  squeezing  the  tube,  pus  will  ooze  from 
the  ostium.  In  some  cases  septic  matter  escapes  into  the  pelvis, 
and  fatal  peritonitis  results.  When  this  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
septic  endometritis,  following  lab<:)ur  <»r  altortion,  the  disease  is 
termed  "  puerperal  peritonitis." 

(b)  Occlusion  of  the  ostiisttn. — This  is  a  process  of  great 
importance,  and  it  is  brouglit  abi>ut  in  two  ways  : — When  inflamma- 
tion extends  from  the  tubal  mucous  membrane  to  the  peritoneum 
adjacent  to  the  ostium,  it  leads  to  the  formation  of  adhesions,  in 
consequence  of  the  organisation  (jf  intlannnatory  products.  Thus 
the  fimbria^  adhere  togetlier,  to  tlie  o^'ary,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Ijroad  ligaments.  In  this  way  the  ostium  is  mechanically  sealed. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  tliis  as  "  pei  imetritic  "  occlusion  of  tlie 
ostium. 
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The  second  mode,  or  "  salpingitic  "  occlusion  of  the  ostium,  is  a 
slower  and  more  pei'fect  process.  The  Fallopian  fimbriae  may  be  re- 
garded as  luxuriant  protrusions  of  the  mucous  membrane  beyond 
the  ostium.  When  inflamed  they  enlarge  greatly ;  as  the  inflam- 
mation extends  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  tube  it  becomes  length- 
ened, and  gradually  bulges  over  the  fimbria;,  until  the  ostium 
presents  a  rounded  orifice  instead  of  its  usual  fringed  appearance. 
Eventually  these  rounded  margins  contract  and  cohere,  giving  it 
a  smooth,  rounded  end  (Fig.  932).  Many  tubes  are  occluded  by 
a  combination  of  perimetritis  and  salpingitis. 


Fig.  933. — Hydrosalpinx.   (Natural  size.) 


After  closure  of  the  ostium,  pus  or  mucus  accumulates  within 
the  tube,  and  converts  it  into  a  pyosalpinx  or  a  hydrosalpinx. 
Should  haemorrhage  take  place  into  the  distended  tube,  it  becomes 
a  hfematosalpinx.  In  many  cases  no  distension  occurs,  but  the  tubal 
walls  become  sclerosed. 

(c)  Fyosalpiiix. — In  severe  cases  of  salpingitis  after  occlusion 
of  the  abdominal  ostium,  the  pus  is  as  securely  locked  up  in  the 
tube  as  it  would  be  in  a  deep-seated  abscess,  and  it  follows  the 
course  of  an  abscess.  The  walls  of  the  tube,  stretched  by  the 
accumulating  jaus,  gradually  thin  and  become  adherent  to  adjacent 
viscera,  such  as  the  ovary,  intestine,  rectum,  uterus,  or  broad 
ligament.  The  wall  of  the  tube  will  thin  until,  on  some  slight 
exertion,  it  breaks. 

Should  the  pus  be  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  fatal 
peritonitis  results.  Left  pyosalpinx  is  prone  to  open  into  the 
rectum. 
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Frequently  the  ovary  becomes  infected  from  the  tube  ;  under 
these  conditions,  whilst  an  occluded  tube  is  slowly  changing  into  a 
pyosalpinx,  an  abscess  is  forming  in  the  ovary.  In  many  cases  they 
maintain  their  distinctness;  often  the  distended  tube  and  the  abscess 
in  the  ovary  fuse  and  form  a  tubo-ovarian  abscess. 

((/)  IIy4lrft«>:ilg>iii\'. — It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  cases  of 
salpingitis  end  in  occlusi<jn  of  the  tube  and  pyosalj^inx.  Many  mild 
attacks  may  be  conveniently  described  as  "catarrli  of  the  tube,"  which, 
like  a  nasal  or  gastric  catarrh,  subsides  and  leaves  no  trace.  In  others 
the  inflammation  may  lead  to  closure  of  the  tube,  and  then  subside  ; 
this  occluded  tube  may  then  become  passively  distended  with  mucoid 
fluid,  and  converted  into  a  hydrosalpinx  (Fig.  933).  A  careful  study 
of  these  conditions  indicates  that  in  many  cases  hydrosalpinx  is  a 
late  stage  of  pyosalpinx. 

IlH;iiiatosalg>inx.  — 
Should  l)lood  become  eflused 
into  the  cavity  of  a  pyosalpinx 
or  a  hydrosalpinx,  the  condi- 
tion is  then  described  as 
hpematosalpinx.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  a 
hajniatosalpinx  with  a  gravid 
tube. 

It  will  be  useful  to  define 
the  terms  applied  to  distended 
tuVies  resulting  from  salj)in- 
gitis. 

Pyosalpinx.  — An  occluded 
tuVje  distended  with  jaus  or 
purulent  fluid. 

Ilijdroscilpin.f.  —  An  oc- 
cluded tube  distended  with  fluid,  which  is  not  bloody  or  purulent. 

Tihho-ovnriaii  abscess. — A  pyosalpinx  conmiunicating  with  an 
abscess  in  the  ovary. 

Ha'matosalpiux. — A  non-gravid,  Falh.ipian  tube,  with  occluded 
ostium,  distended  with  blood. 

Sclerosis  of  the  tiil»e. — In  many  cases  the  abdominal  ostium 
of  a  tube  may  become  closed,  and  the  subsequent  changes  may  not 
produce  either  pyosalpinx  or  hydrosalpinx.  The  inflammatory 
products,  instead  of  resolving,  organise  into  tiljrous  or  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  the  tube  Viecoraes  gradually  converted  into  a  hard  cord. 

Sclerosed  Fallopian  tubes  have  a  cliaracteristic  shape  (Fig.  934). 
They  are  shorter  than  normal,  and  the  outer  end  is  often  irregularly 
rounded,  not  unlike  the  crown  of  a  pear.  The  tube  itself  is  firmly 
fixed  to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament.  Sclerosis  of  the 
tube  is  a  very  late  stage  of  salpingitis;  it  is  probaljle  that  it  requires 
five  or  six  years  foi-  a  tul)e  to  become  sclerosed. 

Tuberculous  salpingitis. — Most  examples  of  this  disease 
are  undoubtedly  secondary  to  tulierculosis  of  the  endometrium. 


Fig.  93-1. — Sclei  ost'rt  Fallopian  Tube. 
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The  naked-eye  featui'es  of  a  tuberculous  tube  are  often  very 
characteristic,  but  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  a  pyosalpinx.  In  many  instances  the  abdominal 
ostium  is  occluded,  and  the  tube  tightly  stuffed  with  caseous 
material.  On  removing  this  material,  the  mucous  membrane 
presents  the  usual  velvet-like  appearance,  ciiaracteristic  of  the 
walls  of  a  chronic  abscess. 

In  many  patients  tuberculous  lesions  are  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  decide  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease.  The  bacilli  are  often  difficult  of  detection  ;  however, 
when  tubes  are  found  distended  w4th  caseous  pus,  and  lesions 
containing  tubercle  bacilli  are  foimd  in  other  organs,  it  may  be 
used  as  evidence  that  the  disease  in  the  tubes  is  likewise  tuber- 
culous. The  only  absolute  test  of  tuberculous  salpingitis  is  the 
detection  of  the  tubercle-bacilli  in  the  tubes. 

It  is  an  important  clinical  fact  that  many  cases  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  in  girls  and  young  women  are  due  to  infection  from 
tuberculous  tubes,  in  which  the  ostium  has  remained  open.  Ex- 
ceptionally, infection  of  the  peritoneum  has  resulted  from  rupture  of 
a  tuberculous  tube.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  tubes 
have  in  some  cases  become  infected  secondarily  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
peritoneum. 

Symptoins. — The  leading  signs  of  acute  salpingitis  are  not 
dependent  on  the  tube  itself,  but  become  manifest  when  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  peritoneum  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
abdominal  ostium. 

In  salpingitis  secondary  to  septic  endometritis  the  signs  often 
come  on  with  great  suddenness.  The  discharges  from  the  uterus 
are  offensive,  and  the  patient  may  have  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 
Suddenly  she  is  seized  with  a  rigor,  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or 
104°,  the  belly  quickly  swells,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  infective  peritonitis.  In  some  of  these  cases  death 
follows  in  a  few  days  ;  in  others  the  patients  slowly  recover.  When 
these  signs  supervene  on  labour  or  abortion,  the  illness  is  often 
termed  "  puerperal  peritonitis." 

As  a  rule,  slow  accession  of  symptoms  indicates  gradual  ex- 
tension from  raucous  and  muscular  to  serous  tissue.  Sudden  onset 
of  the  severe  signs  means  actual  leakage  from  the  tube  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  In  some  cases  acute  infection  of  the  peritoneum 
is  indicated  by  profound  collapse.  The  above  signs  may  be  inter- 
preted thus  :  slow  extension  leads  to  chronic  changes  ;  leakage,  as  a 
rule,  leads  to  general  infective  peritonitis,  and  not  infrequently  to 
death. 

Chronic  salpiiig'iti^. — This  is  a  very  common  disease,  and 
one  that  sometimes  imperils  life ;  even  in  cases  where  life  is  not 
endangered,  the  pain  and  inconvenience  these  women  suffer  are 
often  such  as  to  render  them  chronic  invalids. 

The  chief  points  are  these  : — The  patient  is  usually  between 
twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  furnishes  a  history  of 
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difficult  labour  or  abortion,  followed  Ijy  a  protracted  illness,  since 
which  she  has  been  sterile,  has  suft'ereil  from  excessive,  prolonged, 
and  often  painful  menstruation.  Defajcation  and  sexual  congress 
are  sources  of  pain  ;  some  complain  also  of  a  vaginal  discharge. 
Single,  and  occasionally  married  women,  furnish  details  of  such  a 
kind  as  lead  us  to  believe  that  an  attack  of  gonorrlnea  marked  the 
l)eginning  of  the  trouble. 

The  siyns,  briefly  summarised,  are  men(ji-rhagia,  pain,  and 
sterility. 

Tuberculous  salpingitis  has  wider  age  limits,  as  it  occurs  in 
children  from  eighteen  mouths  onwards.  In  girls  after  puberty  this 
variety  of  salpingitis  is  often  accompanied  by  amenorrhoea. 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  an  irregular  tender  swelling  may  be 
sometimes  detected  in  one  or  both  flanks  ;  more  frequently  there  is 
an  indefinite  swelling,  and  in  some,  on  palpation,  a  sense  of  resistance 
can  be  made  out,  but  in  very  many  cases  no  swelling  can  be  detected 
by  palpation  of  the  abdomen. 

On  internal  examination  tliere  will  be  found  lying  on  each  side 
of,  or  behind,  the  uterus  an  elongated  swelling,  which  usually  gi^'es 
rise  to  great  pain  when  jaressed  by  the  examining  finger.  Not 
infrequently  the  uterus  is  acutely  retroflexed,  and  then  the  uterine 
fundus,  with  the  enlai-ged  tubes  and  ovaries,  form  a  rounded  ridge, 
running  transversely  across  the  pelvic  floor. 

As  a  rule,  a  moderately  distended  tube  can  only  be  felt  through 
the  vagina,  or  by  the  bimanual  method. 

Unfortunately,  the  signs  of  chronic  salpingitis  are  simulated  by 
many  morbid  conditions,  so  that  positive  diagnosis  is  impossible. 
The  differential  diagnosis  will  be  discussed  on  page  1083. 

Treatment. — As  it  is  clear  that  salpingitis  is  such  a  frequent 
sequel  of  septic  endometritis  and  gonorrlitea,  increased  attention  is 
devoted  to  antiseptics  by  those  who  practise  midwifery,  in  order  to 
avoid  septic  infection  of  the  uterus.  In  the  case  of  gonorrhcsa, 
more  effective  measures  ai-e  adopted  for  its  cure  in  the  female. 

In  acute  salpingitis  leading  to  peritoneal  infection,  the  treat- 
n^ent  consists  in  keej)ing  the  patient  resting  in  l)ed  ;  warm  antiseptic 
vaginal  douches  should  be  employed  thrice  daily,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  free  by  means  of  gentle  saline  purges.  If  the  pain  is 
excessive,  warm  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  hypogastrium, 
and  opium  or  morphia  may  be  judiciously  administered,  so  as  to 
procure  relief  from  pain. 

When  the  nuicous  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  seriously  damaged, 
and  the  tubes  are  occluded  and  fixed  to  surrounding  structures,  drugs 
are  of  little  use.  When  patients  are  in  good  circumstances  and 
able  to  lead  idle  lives,  they  often  become  chronic  invalids.  In 
women  who  perform  household  duties,  or  who  must  of  necessity  obtain 
their  own  living,  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  surgeiy  suggest  that  when  the  physical 
signs  and  history  of  a  case  indicate  that  the  tubes  are  occluded 
and  distended  with  pus  or  other  fluid,  and  produce  pain  and 
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suffering,  so  as  to  cause  a  woman  to  become  a  chronic  invalid,  then  it 
is  justifiable  to  remove  them  (oophorectomy  ).  The  whole  difficulty  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases  lies  in  the  doubt  surrounding  the  diagnosis. 

Removal  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  ovaries  is  necessary  in 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  Pyosalpinx  and  tubo-ovarian  abscess. 

(2)  Hydrosalpinx. 

In  tuberculous  salpingitis  the  oj^eration  should  not  be  undertaken 
if  there  is  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs. 

The  records  of  operations  for  pyosalpinx  and  allied  forms  of 
tubal  disease  show  that  they  are  attended  with  a  higher  rate  of 
mortality  than  ovariotomy,  and  convalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  prolonged. 

A  conservative  measure,  termed  salpingostomy,  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy. 

Won-iiiflamniatory  stenosis  of   tlie   tubal   ostium. — 

There  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  rare  variety  of  tubal  distension, 
which  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  described  as  pyosalpinx ; 
it  is  not  caused  by  septic  changes  in  the  uterus,  or  gonorrho;a. 
The  patients  are  usually  virgins,  or  if  married,  they  are  sterile. 

In  well-marked  specimens  the  tubes  become  converted  into  huge 
banana-like  or  legume-shaped  cysts,  which  not  only  appear  above 
the  pelvic  brim,  but  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  the  navel. 

The  abdominal  ostium  is  usually  completely  occluded,  but  traces 
of  fimbriiie  are  present,  even  in  extreme  cases.  The  contents  of 
these  dilated  tubes  are  like  old  honey,  and  occasionally  of  the  con- 
sistence of  soft  wax.  In  some  specimens  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  dilated  tubes  resembles  chamois  leather. 

Distended  tubes  of  this  character  rarely  produce  inconvenience 
until  the  enlarged  tubes  lead  to  obvious  increase  in  size  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly. 

The  condition  may  depend  on  non-inllammatory  stenosis  of  the 
abdominal  ostium  of  the  tubes,  which  is  probably  congenital.  In 
the  specimens  that  have  yet  come  under  my  notice  the  disease  was 
bilateral. 

The  removal  of  large  tubes  of  this  character  is  often  a  tedious 
process,  as  they  require  to  be  enucleated  fi'oni  the  broad  ligament. 

3.  Tumours  of  the  Fallopian  tube. — The  Fallopian  tube  is 
very  rarely  attacked  by  tumours.  It  is  liable  to  myomata,  ade- 
nomata, and  probably  carcinoma. 

Myomata. — Tumours  composed  of  unstriped  muscle  tissue, 
growing  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  are  among  the  greatest  rarities  of 
oncology ;  this  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  extreme  frequency 
of  myomata  in  the  uterus.  Even  when  growing  from  the  tube  they 
rarely  attain  such  sizes  as  to  be  clinically  important. 

Adenomata. — Tumours  composed  of  glandular  tissue  have  on 
several  occasions  been  observed  growing  from  the  tubal  mucous  mem- 
brane (Fig.  935).  An  adenoma  of  the  Fallopian  tube  may  assume 
the  dendritic  form  of  a  large  papilloma  ;  or  consist  of  a  mass  of  cyst- 
like swellings,  and  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.    The  stroma  of  the 
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tumour  consists  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  in  wliich  glandular 
acini,  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  are  embedded. 
Some  of  the  cysts  present  in  these  tumours  contain  intra-cystic 
processes.  A  curious  feature  connected  with  these  tumours  is  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  belly — hydroperitoneum.  This  is  due  to 
the  secretion  from  the  adenoma  esca[)ing  through  the  abdominal 
ostium  of  the  tube,  and  irritating  the  peritoneum.  Although  the 
peritoneal  fluid  may  be  evacuated,  it  reaccuniulates  as  long  as  the 
adenoma  is  allowed  to  remain.  Removal  of  the  adenoma  at  once 
and  permanently  arrests  the  effusion. 

Csiiicer. — This  disease  as  a  primary  affection  is  excessively  rare. 
The  tubes  are  occasionally  implicated  fiy  extension  of  cancer  from 
the  uterus. 


Kig.  l>3.'i.— Adenoma  of  tliu  Fallopian  Tubf.    (After  Doran.) 


4.  Tubal  pregnancy.  —  Although  great  attention  has  been 
devoted  of  late  years  to  the  pathology  of  tubal  pregnancy,  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  detecting  its  cause.  It  may  occur  as  a  first  preg- 
nancy in  women  who  have  been  married  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
years.  It  may  follow  a  normal  pregnancy  or  an  abortion,  within 
a  few  months  :  or  occur  as  a  first  pregnancy  in  a  woman  of  twenty 
or  forty  years,  in  the  newly-married,  or  the  mother  of  a  large  family. 
Both  tubes  may  be  gravid  concurrently,  or  one  tube  may  become 
pregnant  years  after  its  fellow.  In  very  many  cases  tubal  pregnancy 
occurs  after  long  int^^rvals  of  sterility. 

A  fertilised  ovum  (oosperm)  mav  lodge  in  any  part  of  the  tul>e, 
and  the  course  of  events  varies  according  to  its  position.  Gestation 
in  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  tube  will  be  called  tubal  pregnancy  ; 
in  the  uterine  segment,  tubo-uterine  p?egnancy.  The  last  variety 
will  be  considered  separately. 

The  changes  that  follow  arrest  of  an  oosperm  in  the  tube  will 
be  considered  under  tlie  following  Iieadings  :  — 

1.  Changes  in  the  tube. 

2.  The  tubal  mole. 

3.  Tubal  aliortion. 

4.  Tubal  rupture. 

5.  The  placenta  and  decitlua. 
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Chaiig-e**  ill  llic  tube. — During  the  first  few  weeks  that  part 
of  the  tube  in  which  the  oospei-m  is  lodged  expands,  and  the  walls, 
especially  over  the  placental  site,  become  very  thin.  The  most  re- 
markable changes  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abdominal  ostium,  for 
the  muscular  and  serous  walls  swell  and  protrude  beyond  tlie  timljria', 
then  the  edges  gradually  contract,  and  if  the  development  of  the 
embryo  continues  uninterruptedly,  the  opening  is  completely  occluded. 
It  takes  probably  on  an  average  eight  weeks  for  this  process  to 
become  completed.  If  the  tube  rupture  before  the  ostium  is 
occluded,  and  the  patient  is  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the 
accident,  the  process  of  occlusion  is  arrested.  Careful  observations 
upon  a  large  number  of  gravid  tubes  serve  to  show  that  in  some 
cases  the  ostium  dilates  instead  of  contracting,  and  specimens  occa- 
sionally conie  to  hand  in  which  the  ostium   is  represented  by  a 


Fig.  936. — Tubal  Mole  in  Section.    (Natural  size.) 


circular  upening  4  cm.  in  diameter.  When  the  oosperm  is  retained 
near  the  abdominal  ostium,  its  occlusion  is  more  common  than  when 
it  is  lodged  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  When  the  oosperm  is  re- 
tained in  the  uterine  section  of  the  tube  the  abdominal  ostium  is 
unaffected. 

The  tiibiil  iiiole. — After  fertilisation  the  chorion  becomes 
shaggy  from  the  development  of  villi  ]  these,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  uterine  embryo,  ultimately  form  a  placenta.  The  life  of  an 
embryo,  whether  uterine  or  tubal,  is  always  precarious  until  the 
formation  of  the  placenta.  The  greatest  danger  that  besets  tlie 
oosperai  is  its  liability  to  be  converted  into  a  tubal  mole.  Such  a 
body  is  an  early  embryo  and  its  membranes  into  which  blood  lias 
been  extra vasated.  Tubal  moles  vary  greatly  in  size  :  some  have  been 
detected  with  a  diameter  of  1  cm.  ;  others  measure  5  or  even  8  cm. 
Small  tubal  moles  are  globular  ;  but  after  they  attain  a  diameter  of 
3  cm.  they  assume  an  ovoid  shape.  The  amniotic  cavity  usually 
occupies  an  eccentric  position ;  occasionally  the  embryo  is  detected 
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within  it.  More  often  it  escapes  into  the  pelvic  cavity  in  conse- 
quence of  rupture  of  tlie  chorion.  When  no  embryo,  amniotic 
cavity,  or  chorionic  villi  can  he  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  a 
microscopic  examination  of  sections  will  lead  to  tlie  detection  of 
chorionic  villi.  They  are  very  characteristic  structures,  and  as 
certain  evidence  of  tubal  pregnancy  as  the  emliryo  itself. 

The  blood  in  a  typical  tubal  mole  is  limited  externally  by  tlie 
chorion,  and  is  furnished  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo.  In 
some  specimens  it  is  distinctly  laminated. 


Fig.  037. — Microscopical  Appeaiauce  of  Chorionic  Villi  in  traiisvrr.se  Section.    Froni  a 
tubal  mole.    (}  inch.) 

I'mltal  aboi'tioii. — So  long  as  the  abdominal  ostium  of  a  gravid 
tube  remains  unclosed,  the  mole  is  in  constant  jeopai'dy  of  being 
extruded  through  it  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  accompanied  by 
profuse  h:emorrhage.  This  is  known  as  tu))al  abortion  ;  and  the 
term  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  hceiaorrJtage  takes  place  front,  a 
c/ravid  tube  into  the  peritoneum  tlironyli  an  unclosed  ostniin,  the  f  nbe 
remaining  luhole.  When  the  mole  is  also  extruded,  it  is  called 
complete  tubal  abortion  :  when  retained,  it  is  incomplete  tubal  abor- 
tion. The  last  is  the  more  serious  condition,  as  the  bleeding  from 
tlie  tube  may  be  frequently  repeated  ;  it  must  also  be  emphasised 
that  the  loss  of  blood  which  accompanies  complete  tubal  abortion 
may  Ije  so  great  as  to  imperil  the  patient's  life. 

Riipttire  of  tlie  ^e!!«tati(»Bi  siac. — It  is  an  undenialile  fact 
tliat  nearly  every  gravid  tulje  either  aborts  or  ruptvu-es.  Tf 
from  any  cause  the  pregnancy  is  disturbed  liefore  the  ostium  is 
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occluded,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  tubal  abortion  ;  but  the  tube 
may  rupture  in  spite  of  a  patent  ostium.  If  the  pregnancy  advances 
until  after  occlusion  of  the  ostium,  rupture  of  the  tube  is  ineAdtable 
at  some  period  Ijetween  the  sixth  and  tenth  week  following  impreg- 
nation :  it  is  rarely  deferred  to  the  twelftli  week. 

This  is  called  primary  rupture  of  the  tube,  and  it  may  be  («) 
intra-] )eritoneal,  or  (/*)  extra-peritoneal. 

The  determining  causes  of  the  rupture  are  of  various  kinds  : — 
jumping  from  a  train,  stool  or  carriage  ;  straining  during  vomiting 
or  defsecation  ;  sexual  congress,  etc. 

Primary  intra-jieritoneal  rupture. — In  this  case  the  rupture  is 
so  situated  that  the  blood  escapes  from  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  inundates  the  recto-vaginal  pouch.  The  embryo  and  its 
membranes  (or  the  mole)  may  escape  through  the  rent,  or  be  detained 
in  the  tube. 

The  blood  effused  may  amount  to  a  few  ounces  or  four  pints,  or 
even  more.  Extravasations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  called  pelvic 
hiematoceles.  This  term  coidd,  with  adv  antage  to  the  student,  suffer 
obliteration. 

The  dangers  of  primary  intra-peritoneal  rupture  of  a  gravid  tube 
are  rapid  death  from  hsemorrliage,  or  death  from  repeated  htemorr- 
hage.  Women  occasionally  survive  a  limited  haemorrhage,  and  the 
effused  blood  slowly  absorbs. 

When  the  bleeding  is  not  excessive,  the  blood  collects  in  the 
recto-vaginal  fossa,  and  floats  up  the  coils  of  intestines,  and  these, 
with  the  omentum,  gradually  form  a  covering  to  the  fossa  by 
adhering  together,  thus  isolating  the  blood  in  the  pelvis  from  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity.  Unless  h;emorrhage  recurs,  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  blood  is  slowly  absorbed,  but  convalescence  is  tardy. 

Taylor  has  shown  that  the  effused  blood  in  these  cases  sometimes 
coagulates  in  layers  and  forms  a  spurious  cyst. 

Primary  extra-peritoneal  rupture. — In  a  fair  proportion  of  cases 
the  tube  ruptures  in  some  portion  of  its  circumference  lying 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesosalpinx.  Under  these  conditions 
the  blood  leaks  into  the  connective  tissue  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament,  and  forms  an  accumulation  known  clinically  as  a 
"  htematoma  of  the  broad  ligament."  In  the  case  of  a  mole,  this 
accident  is  often  a  favoui'able  termination  of  the  pregnancy. 

In  a  fair  pi-oportion  of  cases  the  leakage  is  not  injurious  to  the 
embryo,  and  the  rent  in  the  tube  gradually  expands,  and  the  embryo 
or  its  placenta  slowly  occupies  the  space  between  the  layers  of 
the  broad  ligament,  which  thus  serve  as  boundaries  to  the  gesta- 
tion sac.  The  pregnancy  is  now  I'eferred  to  as  a  "  broad  ligament/' 
or  "  mesometric  pregnancy." 

The  placenta  and  decidua. — The  tubal  placenta  presents 
some  peculiarities,  and  is,  moreover,  liable  to  many  vicissitudes 
which  influence  very  materially  the  life  of  the  foetus.  It  is  also  a 
source  of  I'isk  to  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  causes  under  some 
conditions  deep  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.    A  uterine  placenta  consists 
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of  ffetal  and  tnatei-nal  elements,  but  a  tubal  placenta  possesses  ftetal 
elements  only  (chorionic  villi),  for,  in  a  tubal  pregnancy,  a  decidua 
forms  in  the  uterus,  not  in  the  tube  ;  further,  the  tubal  mucous 
membrane  takes  very  little  share  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 
It  is  the  primitive  character  of  the  tubal  placenta  that  helps  to 
make  the  embi-yo's  life  so  precarious. 

After  primary  e.x:tra-peritoneal  rupture  of  the  tube,  the  future 
course  of  events  is  largely  determined  Viy  the  relative  position  of 
the  fcetus  and  placenta. 


93S.— Section  of  the  Pelvis:  a  fcetus  ami  placenta  of  the  fmuth  month  occujiy  the  left 
mesometriiun.     ( Aftei' Berry  Hart.) 

When  the  embryo  is  situated  above  the  placenta,  the  latter  gradually 
grows,  and  insinuates  itself  between  the  layers  of  the  mesometrium 
(broad  ligament)  until  it  comes  to  re.st  upon  the  floor  of  the  j)elvis. 

Should  the  embryo  lie  below  the  placenta,  the  fuetus  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  rest  on  the  pelvic  floor,  and  the  placenta  will  lie 
pushed  upwards  by  the  growing  f(etus  (Fig.  938). 

This  gradual  displacement  leads  to  serious  and  disastrous  changes. 
For  instance,  repeated  hiumorrhages  seriously  damage  the  placental 
tissue  and  impair  its  functions,  and  lead  to  arrest  of  development 
or  death  of  the  fietus.  The  constant  tension  to  which  the  gestation 
sac  is  exposed  may,  if  increased  by  a  sudden  h;«movrhage  into  the 
sac,  lead  to  rupture  and  death.  The  events  which  may  be  expected 
when  the  embryo  survives  primai-y  extra-pexntoneal  rupture  are  : — 

1.  Secondary  rupture. 

2.  Death  and  sequestration  of  the  fcetus. 

i  i 


* 
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Secondary  rupture. — When  pregnancy  continues  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesometrium,  the  sac  may  rupture  at  any  moment, 
and  the  risks  of  this  accident,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  with  our 
present  knowledge,  are  much  greater  wlien  the  placenta  is  situated 
above  the  foetus.  Should  the  rent  involve  the  peritoneum  and 
placenta,  terrible  haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  speedy 
death  are  the  almost  inevitable  consequences.  When  the  foetus  lies 
above  the  placenta,  the  walls  of  the  gestation  sac  may  become  so 


Fig.  939.— Macerated  Skeleton  of  a  Foetus  from  tlie  Jlesometrium.   (Jluseuin,  Middlesex 

Hospital. ) 

thin,  that  when  it  ruptures  the  foetus  in  its  amnion  escapes  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  two  conditions  just  described  are  known 
as  "  secondary  intra-peritoneal  rupture."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  secondary  rupture,  though  the  usual,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
or  constant  termination  of  broad  ligament  gestation.  The  pregnancy 
may  go  to  term  ;  then  spurious  labour  supervenes,  pains  come  on  and 
persist  for  days,  then  slowly  subside  ;  the  liquor  amnii  is  absoi'bed, 
the  foetus  dies,  the  foetal  circulation  stops,  the  placenta  atrophies, 
and  the  foetus  becomes  mummified  or  partially  calcified  (lithopa;dion). 

These  mummified  foetuses  nvAj  remain  quiescent  for  many  months 
or  fifty  years  ;  indeed,  may  never  cause  subsequent  trouble,  but  they 
are  always  potential  sources  of  danger,  for  if  septic  organisms  gain 
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access  to  tlie  gestation  sac  from  the  intestine,  rectum,  vagina,  etc., 
then  sui^puration  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is  the  consequence. 
Finally,  the  aliscess  bursts  through  the  abdominal  wall,  rectum, 
bladder,  uterus,  or  vagina,  and  fragments  of  fcetal  tissue  and  portions 
of  the  skeleton  are  discharged  fi'om  time  to  time  (Fig.  939).  This 
termination  is  known  as  "  secondary  extra-peritoneal  rupture." 

Tubo-Uterine  gestation. — When  a  fertilised  ovum  lodges  in 
the  section  of  the  tubf  which  traverses  the  uterine  wall,  it  is  teruied 


Fig.  940. — Tulio-uteiine  Gestation.    (Museum,  Guy's  Hosiiital.) 


tubo-uterine  gestation  (Fig.  940).  It  is  very  rare  ;  many  specimens 
described  under  this  name  are  examples  of  cornual  j^i'egnancy. 

This  runs  a  somewhat  difierent  course  to  the  common  variety 
of  tubal  pregnancy.  The  primary  rupture  in  tubo-uterine  gestation 
may  be  delayed  till  the  sixteenth  week.  The  sac  may  rupture  in 
two  directions.  It  may  bur-st  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  is 
often  rapidly  fatal  :  or  it  may  rupture  into  the  uteiine  cavity  and 
lie  discharged  like  a  uterine  embryo.  A  tubo-uterine  sac  never 
ruptures  into  the  raesometrium  (broad  ligament). 

Although  in  many  examples  of  tubo-uterine  gestation  primary 
I'upture  may  be  longer  delayed  than  in  purely  tubal  gestation,  never- 
theless the  sac  sometimes  bursts  very  early  ;  in  such  cases  death 
usually  takes  place  within  a  few  hours  from  h;emon'hage. 
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Gestation  in  the  rudimentary  cornu  of  a  unicorn  uterus 

is  not  distinguishable  during  life  from  tubal  gestation  ;  it  runs  a 
similar  course,  and  requires  the  same  mode  of  treatment.  This 
dangerous  variety  of  pregnancy  inust  not  be  confounded  with  gesta- 
tion in  one  horn  of  a  bicorned  uterus,  as  this  runs  as  safe  a  course 
as  pregnancy  in  a  uterus  of  normal  shape. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  tubal  pregnancy  vary  according  to 
the  stage  to  which  the  gestation 
lias  advanced.    They  must,  there- 
fore, be  dealt  with  in  the  following 
stages  : — • 

1.  Before  primary  rupture  or 
abortion. 

2.  At  the  time  of  primary 
rupture  or  abortion. 

3.  From  the  date  of  primary 
rupture  to  term. 

4.  At  term. 
Before  proceeding  to 

discuss  the  signs  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  patient  may  be 


UTERUS 


YOLK-SAC 


Fig.  911.— Gravid  Tube  which 
ruiitiired  and  caused  Deatli 
in  twelve  hours.  Deatli  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  irri- 
tant poisoning.  (Nat.  size.) 


aware  that  she  is  pregnant;  in  the  majority  of  cases  she  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  In  some  instances  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  for  example, 
amenorrhoea,  morning  vomiting,  and  fulness  of  the  breasts  are  present, 
as  in  uterine  gestation  ;  often  they  are  entirely  in  abeyance.  When 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  coexist  with  tubal  gestation,  they  often  give 
the  clue  for  a  correct  diagnosis. 

1.  Before  primary  ritpture. — Gravid  tubes  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  removed  before  primary  rupture  or  abortion ;  in 
nearly  all  the  recorded  instances  before  1891  tlie  operations  weie 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  diseased  tubes.  Examina- 
tion of  the  parts  removed  revealed  the  fact  that  the  tubes  were 
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gravid.  Since  this  date  the  pathology  of  the  early  stages  of  tubal 
jtregnaiicy  has  been  carefully  investigated  and  a  clear  distinction 
recognised  between  a  gravid  tube  and  a  hajinatosalpinx  ;  many  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  a  correct  diagnosis  was  made  before  the 
operation  was  undertaken.  This  is  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  the  patient,  as  it  spares  her  the 
awful  peril  that  attends  ru])ture  of  the  tube. 

2.  Primary  rupture  and  abortion. — The  signs  of  intra-peritoneal 
rupture  are  those  characteristic  of  internal  hemorrhage.  Tlie 
woman  complains  of  "  a  sudden  feeling  as  if  something  had  given 
way."  This  is  followed  by  pallor,  faintness,  sighing  respiration,  rapid 
and  feeble  pulse,  depression  of  temperature,  sometimes  vomiting. 
Occasionally  death  ensues  in  a  few  hours  (Fig.  941).  Should  she 
recover  from  the  shock,  then  hfemorrhage  takes  place  from  tlie 
uterus,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  the 
escape  of  shreds  of  decidua,  which  some- 
times leads  the  practitioner  to  look  upon 
tlie  case  as  an  ordinary  abortion. 

In  extra-jseritoneal  rupture  the  symp- 
toms are  usually  less  severe,  as  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  is  less  tlian  in  the 
intra-peritoneal  form,  becau.se  the  pres- 
sure exei'cised  by  the  blood  extravasated 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament 
tends  to  check  the  bleeding,  whereas  the 
peritoneal  cavity  will  hold  all  the  Ijlood 
the  patient  possesses,  and  yet  produce 
no  hiemostatic  efl'ect  in  the  form  of 
pressure. 

In  primary  extra-peritoneal  rupture 
bursts  so  that  the  blood  is  extravasated  between  the  layers  of  the 
bi'oad  ligament — the  symptoms  resemble  intra-peiitoneal  rupture, 
Init  as  a  rule  are  not  so  severe,  and  the  signs  of  shock  pass  off 
ijuicker.  On  examining  by  the  vagina,  a  rounded  ill-defined  swelling 
occupies  one  or  other  broad  ligament  ;  when  the  efi'used  l;)lood  is 
large  in  amount  the  uterus  will  be  pushed  to  the  opposite  side. 
When  the  bleeding  takes  place  into  the  left  Ijroad  ligament  it  will 
sometimes  extend  backwards  under  the  peritoneum,  and  invade  the 
connective  tissue  around  the  rectum,  so  that  when  the  exploring 
hnger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  a  semicircle,  sometimes  a  ring, 
of  swollen  tissue  will  be  felt  encircling  the  gut. 

The  escape  of  decidual  membrane  from  the  uterus  accom- 
panied by  blood  is  also  an  important  and  fairly  constant  sign 
(Fig.  942).  Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  a  sound 
into  the  uterus  ;  the  cavitj'^  of  this  organ  will  be  found  .slightly 
enlarged  when  the  tube  is  gravid  and  the  os  is  invariably 
[tatulous. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
rupture  is  purely  extra-peritoneal.    Cases  occasionally  come  under 


Fig.  042.— ■Uterine  Deciilu.T  :  IViiiii 
a  case  of  tubal  jiregiiaiicy. 
(Xatuial  size.) 

— that  is,  when  the  tube 
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observation,  in  which  the  peritoneal,  as  well  as  the  uncovered 
portion  of  the  tube,  is  involved  in  the  tear. 

The  signs  of  rupture  of  a  gravid  tube  may  be  simulated  by 
several  conditions:  (1)  rupture  of  a  pyosalpinx  ;  (2)  perforation  of 
a  gastric  ulcer  ;  (3)  biliary,  renal,  and  appendicular  colic  ;  (4)  acute 
poisoning  ;  (5)  acute  axial  rotation  of  an  ovarian  tumour  ;  (6)  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profound  shock  which 
usually  accompanies  the  bursting  of  a  gravid  tube  has  been  con- 
founded with  each  of  the  above-mentioned  lesions. 

3.  From  the  date  of  pregnane^/  to  term. — Not  infrequently  after 
primary  extra-peritoneal  rupture  the  symptoms  of  shock  pass  off, 
and  the  embryo  continues  its  development ;  in  many  instances  the 
patients  believe  themselves  j^regnant,  and  the  hfemorrhages  from 
which  they  suffer,  and  the  signs  indicative  of  the  primary  rupture, 
may  merely  cause  tempoi-ary  inconvenience.  As  the  embryo  in- 
creases in  size  the  abdomen  enlarges,  but  differs  from  ordinary 
uterine  gestation  in  that  the  enlargement  is  lateral  instead  of  median. 

From  the  third  month  onwards  the  leading  signs  of  tubal 
gestation  may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

(ct)  Amenorrhoea  is  occasionally  found  ;  frequently  there  is 
h:T3morrhage  from  the  uterus,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  accom- 
panied by  the  escape  of  decidual  membrane.  This  last  is  a  valuable 
diagnostic  sign.  It  is  even  more  valuable  if  the  patient  has  missed 
one  or  two  periods. 

(i)  There  may  or  may  not  be  milk  in  tlie  breasts.  Its  presence 
is  a  valuable  indication.    From  its  absence  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

(f)  The  uterus  is  slightly  enlarged  ;  the  os  is  usually  soft,  as  in 
normal  pregnancy,  and  patulous. 

[d)  A  large  and  gradually  increasing  swelling  to  one  side  and 
behind  the  uterus.  Occasionally  the  foetal  heart  can  be  heard,  and 
in  advanced  cases  the  outlines  of  the  foetus  may  be  distinguished. 

(e)  When  a  woman  in  whom  the  existence  of  tubal  gestation  is 
suspected  is  suddenly  seized  with  collapse,  and  all  the  signs  of 
internal  bleeding,  it  is  indicative  of  rupture  of  the  gestation  sac. 

(_/)  Tubal  pregnancy  is  very  apt  to  occur  after  long  intervals  of 
sterility. 

4.  At  term. — In  spite  of  all  the  risks  that  beset  the  life  of  a 
tubal  foetus  and  that  of  its  mother,  the  pregnancy  may  go  to  term. 
Then  a  remarkable  series  of  events  ensues. 

[a)  Paroxysmal  pains  come  on,  resembling  those  of  natural 
labour,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus,  and 
dilatation  of  the  "  os." 

{b)  This  unavailing  labour  may  last  for  hours  or  weeks. 

(c)  The  mammae  may  continue  to  secrete  milk  for  several  weeks. 

These  signs  sometimes  pass  away,  and  as  the  amniotic  fluid 
absorbs,  the  abdominal  swelling  subsides.  Months  or  years  later 
suppuration  takes  place  in  the  sac,  and  foetal  tissues  may  be  dis- 
chai'ged  through  the  belly  wall,  rectum,  vagina,  bladder,  etc.,  and 
give  a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  abscess. 
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The  diagnosis  of  nilial  gestation  is  sometiiues  extremely  simple, 
at  others  very  difficult  and  d()u1)tful.  The  following  list  represents 
some  of  the  more  important  conditions  that  have  Ijeen  confounded 
with  it : — 

1.  Uterine  gestation. 

i.  Pregnancy  in  one  horn  of  a  l)icorned  uterus. 

3.  Ovarian  cyst. 

4.  Retroversion  of  a  gra\  id  uterus. 

5.  Uterine  myoma. 

6.  Tumour  of  the  liroafl  ligament. 

7.  Fpeces  in  the  rectum. 

Converse  errors  have  been  again  at]d  again  eomniittcd.  It  sliould 
be  T'emembered  that — 

1.  Uterine  and  tulial  pregnancy  may  coexist. 

2.  Uterine  sometimes  follows  tut)al  pregnancy. 

3.  Tubal  pregnancy  may  be  bi-lateral. 

4.  Tubal  pregnancy  may  be  repeated. 

5.  Ovarian  or  parovarian  tumour  and  a  graxid  tuV)e  may 
coexist. 

In  the  very  eai-1}^  stages  a  gra\  id  tul)e  is  apt  to  )je  confounded 
with  pyosalpinx,  hydrosalpinx,  and  small  ovarian  tumours. 

Treatiiioiit. — Tiie  risks  and  difficulties  of  an  operation  for 
tubal  pregnancy  depend  mainly  upon  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
required. 

1.  Before  j]rimnri/  rupture  or  ahortioii. 

Opportunities  of  removing  a  gravid  tuT)e  before  i-upture  are  not 
common,  l)ecause  the  pregnancy  rarely  causes  trouble  until  the  sac 
bursts  or  the  tube  aborts. 

2.  At  the  time  of  primari/  rupture  or  ahortlou. — The  majority 
of  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy  come  under  oliservation  at  the  time  of 
primary  ruptui-e  or  abortion,  and  this  is  usually  some  period 
between  the  fourth  and  twelfth  week. 

When  the  symptoms  of  hieniorrhage  are  unmistakable  and  the 
patient's  life  is  in  grave  danger,  abdominal  section  should  be  per- 
formed without  delay,  and  the  bleeding  controlled,  uidess  there  is 
good  evidence  that  the  rupture  is  extra-peritoneal.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  method  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  canon  of  surgery 
valid  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  namely,  arrest  luemorrhage  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  are  few  accidents  that  test  the  skill,  nerve,  and  resources 
of  a  surgeon  more  than  an  abdominal  section  for  a  suspected  intra- 
peritoneal rupture  of  a  gravid  tube,  and  few  oi)erations  are  followed 
V)y  such  brilliant  results. 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  before  and  at  the  time 
of  primary  rupture  is  identical  with  ociphorectomy. 

Occasionally  the  rent  in  the  tube  will  involve  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  especially  when  the  embryo  is  lodged  near  the  uterus.  Such 
rents  should  be  carefully  sutured  with  guc. 

3.  Subsequent  to  prima ri/  rupture. — Cases    arc    suVmiitted  to 
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operation  at  pei'iods  varying  from  a  few  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  even 
months,  after  the  tube  has  ruptured.  In  cases  where  the  abdomen 
is  opened  within  a  few  hours  oi-  days  of  primary  rupture,  the  free 
Wood  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  removed  by  sponges,  or  better 
still  by  a  full  stream  of  sterilised  water  at  110°  Fahr. 

4.  Broad  ligament  gestation.- — When  a  mole  is  displaced  between 
the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  operative  interference  is  rarely 
called  for.  "When  the  embryo  is  living  and  continues  to  grow,  then 
surgical  interference  may  be  demanded  at  any  moment  on  account 
of  secondary  rupture. 

When  the  gestation  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  fourth  month, 
it  is  possible  to  remove  the  embryo,  tube,  ovary,  and  adjacent 
portion  of  the  broad  ligament  with  the  placenta,  and  thoroughly  to 
remove  all  blood-clot.  Then,  by  transfixing  the  broad  ligament  and 
tying  the  parts  with  silk  ligatures,  the  cavity  may  be  completely 
obliterated,  and  the  ovary,  with  that  portion  of  the  tube  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  ligature,  cut  away. 

When  gestation  has  advanced  beyond  the  fourth  month  the 
placenta  has  become  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  summary 
manner ;  at  the  same  time,  the  sac  has  encroached  upon  the 
peritoneum  belonging  to  adjacent  organs,  such  as  uterus  and 
rectum,  bladder,  and  not  infrequently  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  sac  must  then  be  exposed  tlirough  an  abdominal  incision, 
and  the  foetus  with  the  placenta  and  blood-clot  evacuated :  the 
oozing  is  then  checked  with  sponges,  and  the  edges  of  the  sac 
are  stitched  to  the  wound  and  its  cavity  is  drained. 

After  the  fifth  month  operative  measures  for  tubal  gestation 
must  be  considered  under  two  headings  : — (1)  The  treatment  of  the 
sac  ;  (2)  the  treatment  of  the  placenta. 

The  treatment  of  the  sac. — The  gestation  sac  in  the  last  stages  of 
tubal  pregnancy  consists  of  the  remnants  of  the  expanded  tube  and 
the  broad  ligament,  which  may  be  thickened  in  some  parts  and 
expanded  in  others.  To  the  walls  of  the  sac  coils  of  intestine  and 
omentum  usually  adhere. 

Experience  indicates  clearly  enough  that  the  safest  plan  is  to 
incise  the  sac,  remove  the  foetus,  and  stitch  the  edges  of  the  sac 
to  the  abdominal  wound  and  drain  it. 

The  most  perplexing  step  is  the  treatment  of  the  placenta. 
When  the  fa^tus  is  alive,  the  rules  on  this  point  may  be  formulated 
thus : — 

1.  When  the  placenta  is  situated  above  the  foetus,  it  is  good 
practice  to  attempt  its  removal  with  the  foetus. 

2.  In  some  instances  the  placenta  becomes  detached  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  and  leaves  no  choice. 

3.  When  the  placenta  is  below  the  foetus,  it  may  be  left. 

4.  Should  the  placenta  be  left,  and  the  sac  closed,  if  symptoms 
of  suppuration  occur,  then  the  wound  must  be  re-opened  and  the 
placenta  removed. 
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5.  If  the  fcetus  dies  before  tlie  operation  is  attempted,  tlie  pla- 
centa can  hi  removed  without  risk  of  lifeinorrliage. 

After  the  death  and  decomposition  of  the  fcetus,  the  treatment 
is  very  simple  ;  tlie  resulting  sinuses  should  be  dilated,  and  all  frag- 
ments removed  from  the  cavity  in  which  they  lie.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  done,  the  sinuses  will  rajiidly  granulate  and  close.  Partial 
operations  are  useless  ;  if  only  a  portion  of  a  bone  is  allowed  to 
remain,  a  troublesome  sinus  will  persist. 

The  great  risk  of  violent  liajmorrhage  from  tlie  jilacental  site 
renders  an  operation  for  tubal  pregnancy  between  tlie  fifth  and  ninth 
months  of  gestation,  the  fojtus  being  alive,  the  most  dangerous  in 


Fig.  043.— Luft  Ov.n-y  and  Tube  iu  thfir  natural  Edatiousiiiii.    (Xatural  size.) 

the  whole  I'ange  of  surgery  ;  hence  it  cannot  be  urged  with  too  much 
force,  when  it  is  fairly  evident  that  a  woman  has  a  tubal  or  a  broad 
ligament  pregnancy,  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  operation  withoat  delay. 

THE  OVARIES. 

The  many  abnormal  conditions  to  which  the  ovaries  are  liable 
may  be  conveniently  discussed  under  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  Misijlacements. 

2.  Age  changes. 

3.  The  corpus  luteum. 

4.  Inflammations. 

5.  Tumours. 

1.  Misplacements. — In  the  embryo  each  o\'ary  lies  in  the  loin 
in  relation  with  the  kidnej' ;  it  gradually  descends,  and  at  birth 
i  i  * 
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rests  upon  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  after 
birth  it  moves  to  the  permanent  position  in  the  true  pelvis  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  broad  ligament.  Its  relation  to  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tube  in  a  young  adult  woman  is  shown  in 
Fig.  943. 

The  ovary  may  never  attain  this  position,  for,  like  the  testis,  it 
may  be  retained  in  the  renal  region  ;  or  it  may  descend  into  the 
false  pelvis,  and  remain  fixed  at  the  brim.  Undescended 
ovaries  are  excessively  rare,  and  usually  unilateral. 

Displacements  from  the  normal  adult  position  are  of  two  kinds — 
hernia  and  prolapse. 

Oophorocele. — Hernia  of  an  ovary  is  usually  described  as 
being  congenital  or  acquii'ed.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  in 
many  suspected  cases  of  co7igenitcd  oophorocele  the  herniated  bodies, 
when  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  proved  to  be  testes. 
Although  congenital  inguinal  hernite  are  exti'emely  common,  no 
authentic  case  can  be  cited  in  which  an  ovary  has  been  found  in  a 
hernial  sac  at  birth.  Cases  reported  as  congenital  hernia  of  the 
ovaries  may  be  found  in  great  number,  but  no  case  has  yet  been 
reported  in  which  the  ovarian  nature  of  the  herniated  body  was 
microscopically  demonstrated. 

An  acquired  oophorocele  is  a  reality  ;  it  may  occupy  the  inguinal 
or  the  femoral  canal.  Very  rarely  the  ovary  and  tube  have  been 
found  in  the  sac  of  an  obturator  hernia.  The  ovary  may  occupy 
the  sac  alone,  but  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  fimbriated  end 
of  the  tube.  Sometimes  the  ovary  and  part  of  the  tube  occupy  a 
hernial  sac  in  common  with  intestine,  omentum,  or  bladder,  and 
occasionally  the  upper  end  of  a  cornu  of  a  bicorned  uterus. 

The  signs  are  those  common  to  inguinal  and  femoral  hernife  ; 
the  ovary  and  tube  may  be  strangulated  or  twisted,  and  give  rise 
to  signs  indistinguishable  from  those  characteristic  of  strangulated 
gut  or  omentum.  Acquii-ed  oophoroceles  occur  at  any  period  of  life. 
Strangulated  oophoroceles  have  been  observed  as  early  as  the  third 
month  of  life  (Bilton  Pollard),  and  as  late  as  the  seventy-fifth  year 
(Maylard). 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  an  oophorocele,  reducible  or 
strangulated,  can  be  differentiated  from  an  enterocele  or  an 
epiplocele.    (See  also  page  724.) 

Prolapse  of  the  ovary. — An  ovary  is  very  apt  to  be  dis- 
]ilaced  from  its  position  at  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  into  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  recto-vaginal  fossa.  This  displacement,  known 
as  "prolapse  of  the  ovary,"  may  be  due  to  pregnane}',  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus,  and  a  small  tumour  of  the  ovary. 

When  prolapsed,  an  ovary  lies  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina  and  the  rectum,  and  is  often  a  source  of  pain  during 
defecation  and  sexual  congress. 

A  prolapsed  ovary  can  be  felt  as  a  rounded  body,  usually  very 
mobile,  lying  behind  the  uterus.  When  pressed  by  the  finger  it  is 
a  source  of  pain  ;  also  when  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  pressed, 
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because  the  ovai'y  is  then  squeezed  between  the  uterus  and  rectum, 
or  uterus  and  sacrum. 

^.  Age  changes. — The  variations  in  the  sliape  of  the  ovaries 
from  infancy  to  old  age  are  very  mai'ked.  At  birth  an  ovary  is  an 
elongated  l^ody,  resembling  in  shape  a  miniature,  but  somewhat 
flattened,  cucuml)er,  lying  parallel  with  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  not 
infrequently  its  liorders  are  crenate,  and  sometimes  a  longitudinal 
furrow  is  present  on  its  free  surface  (Fig.  944). 

The  infantile  form  of  ovary  giadually  ciianges,  and  at  pubei  ty  it 
has  become  transformed  into  the  characteristic  olive-shaped  gland, 
indicative  of  the  sexually  mature  female.  From  the  accession  of 
puberty  until  the  forty-fifth  year  the  general  contour  of  the  ovary 
remains  undisturljed,  but  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  is  marred  by 
scars,  the  effects  of  repeated  lacerations,  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
matui'e  follicles.  In  rare  instances  the  infantile  shape  of  the  ovary 
may  .  be  retained. 

From  the  age  of  "^^^"^ 
forty-five  onwards  the 
ovary  diminishes  in  size  ; 
this  alteration  is  accom- 
panied by  ari'est  of 
menstruation.  As  the 
organ  shrinks  the  sur- 
face becomes  irregular, 

and  often  marked  with  , , ,    tt^       rr  ,        ,       ■     *      t  r  * 

.  Fil;.  !)41.— Uterus,  Tubes  ami  Ovaries  of  an  Infant  one 

deep  wrinkles.  month  oia.    (Natural  size.) 

The  uterus  and  tubes 
undergo  a  corresponding  diminution  in  size,  and  the  endometrium 
atrophies. 

3.  The  corpus  luteum. — When  the  contents  of  a  mature 
ovarian  follicle  are  discharged,  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  at  first 
filled  with  blood,  becomes  gradually  occupied  by  reddish-yellow 
tissue,  which  assumes  an  irregular  shape,  and  forms  a  body  termed 
the  co7-pus  luteum.  Should  the  ovum  become  fertilised,  the  corpus 
luteum  increases  in  size,  and  persists  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
ovary  throughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation. 

In  an  unimpregnated  female  the  corpus  luteum  begins  to  de- 
generate within  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  the  escape  of  the  ovum, 
and  finally  disapjjears. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  large  or  true  corpus  luteum 
is  usually,  but  by  no  means  always,  present  during  jiregnancy, 
uterine  and  tubal.  A  large  true  corpus  luteum  is  occasionally  seen 
in  casps  of  uterine  myomata  and  in  sterile  women.  Thus  its  presence 
or  absence  ca.nnot  be  relied  upon  as  an  absolute  test  of  pregnancy,  or 
the  reverse.  The  corpus  luteum  is  liable  to  the  following  changes  : — 
It  may  become  cystic ;  it  ma,y  be  a  source  of  corpora  fibrosa,  or  of 
C(.)ncretions. 

Cystic  coi-|»4>i-:i  liKea.— The  normal  corpus  luteum  is  usually 
occupied  by  a  central  cavity.    This  sometimes  becomes  large  enough 
i  i  *  2 
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to  form  a  tumour  clinically  recognisable.  A  cystic  corpus  luteum 
rarely  exceeds  a  Tangerine  orange  in  size.  In  fresh  specimens  the 
walls  of  these  cysts  are  of  a  bright  yellow  coloui-,  and  are  thus  easily 
identified. 

Corpora  fibrosa.— These  are  tough,  semi-opaque,  fibrous  bodies, 
probably  due  to  fibrous  changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
Some  corpora  fibrosa  contain  a  small  central  cavity,  others  a 
laminated  body,  possibly  due  to  a  colloid  change  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  corpus  luteum.  Occasionally  a  corpus  fibrosum  attains  the 
size  of  a  bantam's  egg  ;  it  may  become  pedunculated. 

Concretions.— Ovarian  concretions  are  of  two  kinds  : — (1) 
Blood  concretions  ;  (2)  calcified  corpora  lutea. 

(1)  Blood  concretions. — Hsemorrhage  into  the  ovarian  follicles  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  indeed,  it  is  a  natural  sequence  of  their 
rupture  when  mature.  Occasionally  blood  is  effused  into  ripening- 
follicles  independently  of  their  rupture.  Follicular  hsemorrhages 
of  this  character  have  been  found  in  women  who  have  died  from 
burns,  tyjihoid,  and  other  fevers,  and  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Sometimes  blood  is  extravasated  so  freely  into  a  follicle  that  it 
bursts  the  walls  and  invades  the  stroma.  To  this  condition  the 
name  "  apoplexy  of  the  ovary  "  is  applied. 

When  blood  is  effused  into  an  ovarian  follicle  it  may,  in  very 
rare  instances,  undergo  a  peculiar  colloid  change,  and  form  con- 
cretions which  present  facets  such  as  are  found  on  gall-stones. 

(2)  Calcified  corpora  hUea. — These  may  occur  singly  or  multiple. 
They  may  be  of  irregular  shape,  or  present  a  rounded,  but  rough, 
surface.    As  a  rule,  they  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 

4.  Inflammations. — Inflammation  of  the  ovary,  acute  and 
chronic,  is  so  constantly  associated  with  salpingitis,  and,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  secondary  to  it,  that  the  chief  points  in  the  pathology, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  affection  were  dealt  with  in  the 
section  devoted  to  salpingitis. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  oophoritis,  apart  from  septic  inflam- 
mation, conveyed  through  the  tube  which  require  separate  consider- 
ation : — (1)  Oophoritis  secondary  to  parotitis  (mumps),  and  (2) 
tuberculosis  of  the  ovary. 

(1)  Oophoritis  and  miinsps. — Girls  and  young  women,  during 
an  attack  of  mumps,  occasionally  complain  of  pelvic  pain.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  the  suffering  has  been  sufiiciently  severe  to  warrant  a 
vaginal  examination,  the  ovaries  have  been  found  enlarged,  tender, 
and  painful.  As  a  rule,  the  ovaries  are  affected  during  the  sub- 
sidence of  mumps.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  pelvic  pain  has 
preceded  the  parotid  signs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  parotitis 
is  not  infrequently  a  sequel  to  injuries  of,  and  operations  upon 
abdominal  and  especially  pelvic  viscera. 

At  present  there  is  no  explanation  forthcoming  of  the  relation  of 
oophoritis  as  a  sequel  of  mumps.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
rests  on  clinical  observation. 
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(2)  Tuberculosis  of  the  ovaiy. — In  many  cases  tubercle  of 
the  ovary  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  salpingitis  ;  in  others,  it 
occurs  as  part  of  a  genet-al  tuberculosis,  and  is  especially  associated 
with  tuljercle  of  the  peritoneum. 

Primary  tubercle  of  the  ovary  is  a  rare  affection.  An  ovarian 
abscess,  unassociated  with  salpingitis,  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  tuber- 
culous, and  lesions  occur  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  bones,  etc. 

The  course  of  an  ovarian  abscess  is  described  under  pyosalpinx 
and  tubo-ovarian  abscess,  page  1049. 

A  very  I'are  cause  of  abscess  in  an  ovary  is  a  foreign  body. 
Haviland  removed  a  suppurating  ovary  from  a  woman  twenty-one 
years  old.  On  examining  it  a  piece  of  a  sewing  needle  2  cm.  long 
was  found  in  the  abscess  cavity. 

l'erio<)»|»horjtis. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  ovary  is  almost  certain  to  in- 
volve the  capsule  of  this  gland.  Thus,  after  salpingitis,  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, and  pelvic  cellulitis,  the  superficial  parts  of  the  ovary  are 
involved  in  adhesions,  and  become  bound  to  tlie  tubes,  broad  liga- 
ments, rectum,  vei-miforrn  appendix,  or  small  intestine. 

In  the  very  late  stages  of  salpingitis,  when  the  tube  becomes 
sclerosed,  the  ovary  becomes  similarly  changed.  Its  superficial 
parts  are  converted  into  tissue  as  dense  as  that  of  a  cicatrix,  and 
as  it  contracts  the  ovary  dwindles,  and  its  follicles,  in  many  instances, 
are  completely  effaced. 

These  changes,  in  a  measure,  explain  the  pain  so  often  ex- 
perienced by  young  women  in  the  coui-se  of  chi-onic  salpingitis. 
When  the  follicles  mature,  their  enlargement  is  interfered  with  by 
this  dense  covering,  and  the  tension  probably  produces  suffering. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  source  of  pain,  for  the  suffering  often 
continues  after  the  ovaries  have  been  removed. 

Perioophoritis  is  said  to  occur  as  a  sequel  to  typhoid  fever, 
rheumatism,  the  exanthemata,  and  as  a  consequence  of  alcoholism. 
It  is  frequently  seen  post  mortem  as  a  consequence  of  ascites. 

The  chief  results  of  perioophoritis  are  painful  menstruation 
(dysmenorrhcea)  and  sterility. 

Ovariiiii  pregnancy.— The  belief  that  an  ovum  may  become 
fertilised  and  engraft  itself  upon  the  ovarian  tissues  and  develop 
into  a  fcetus  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Many  cases  formerly 
described  as  examples  of  ovarian  pregnancies  turn  out  on  critical 
examination  to  be  ovarian  dermoids,  and  in  others  examples  of 
partially  calcified  or  mummified  foetuses  in  the  broad  ligaments^ 
the  result  of  tubal  pregnancy.  Many  of  the  modern  cases  rest 
upon  no  safer  evidence  than  the  non-detection  of  the  ovary  during 
an  opei'ation  upon,  or  post-mortem  examination  of,  a  subject  of 
advanced  tubal  gestation. 

5.  Tumours. — The  ovary  is,  with  extraordinary  frequency,  the 
seat  of  tumours.  They  belong  to  the  following  genera  : — ( 1 )  fibroma  ; 
(2)  myoma;  (3)  sarcoma;  (4)  carcinoma;  (5)  dermoids  and  cysts. 

1.  Fibi'oiiia. — Tumours  composed  entirely  of  firm  fibrous  tissue 
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have  been  described  ;  some  of  them  have  attained  a  weight  of  ten 
pounds.  Ovarian  fibromata  are  very  rare.  Many  examples  de- 
scribed as  such  were  subsequently  demonstrated  to  be  spindle-celled 
sarcomata. 

2.  Myoiiiata. — Tumours  composed  of  unstriped  muscle  tissue 
are  veiy  rare  in  the  ovary.  They  may  attain  large  sizes,  and  with 
the  microscope,  as  well  as  the  naked  eye,  are  indistinguishable  from 
uterine  myomata. 

3.  Sarcomata.— The  ovary,  like  the  testis,  kidney,  and  retina, 
is  prone  to  become  the  seat  of  sarcomata  during  early  life  ;  to 
this  succeeds  a  period  of  comparative  immunity,  followed  by  a 
second  period  of  renewed  but  diminished  liability. 

The  sarcomata  of  infant  life  attack  both  ovaries  in  more  than 
half  the  cases ;  grow  rapidly,  attain  formidable  sizes,  and  quickly 
destroy  life. 

Structui'ally,  they  consist  of  round-  and  spindle-celled  elements, 
in  which  collections  of  cells  are  often  conspicuous,  resembling  the 
alveolar  disposition  characteristic  of  cancer.  These  supposed  alveoli 
are  ovarian  follicles  entangled  in  the  general  overgrowth  of  the 
ovarian  stroma. 

The  first  period  of  exceptional  liability  ends  at  puberty ;  ovarian 
sarcomata  are  very  rare  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 
From  this  age  to  forty-five  they  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  are 
in  most  cases  unilateral.  They  rapidly  destroy  life.  Ascites 
complicates  the  late  stages. 

4.  Carcinoma. — Many  tumours  described  as  cancer  of  the 
ovary  are  sarcomata,  the  ah^eolar  disposition  being  due  to  ovarian 
follicles  entangled  in  sarcomatous  tissue.  Primary  cancer  of  the 
ovary  requires  further  investigation.  Infection  of  the  ovary, 
secondary  to  cancer  of  the  mamma  or  the  uterus,  is  very  common. 

5.  Dermoids  and  cysts. — Before  proceeding  to  discuss  der- 
moids and  cysts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  the 
ovary  consists  of  an  egg-bearing  portion,  the  oophoron,  and  a  region, 
the  paroophoron,  in  which  no  ova  ai-e  found  (Fig.  947). 

The  cysts  of  the  ooiihoron  are  of  three  varieties  : — 
a.  Simple  cysts. 
h.  Adenomata, 
c.  Dermoids. 

(a)  Simple  cysts. — These  may  be  unilocular  or  multilocular. 
When  the  cysts  are  large  it  is  diflicult  to  demonstrate  the  epithe- 
lial lining  on  the  interior  of  the  loculi,  but  in  their  earh^  stages 
they  have  a  membrana  granulosa.  When  they  attain  the  size  of  a 
melon,  stratified  epithelium  may  be  sometimes  demonstrated.  In 
very  large  cysts,  such,  for  instance,  as  have  a  capacity  of  one  or 
more  gallons,  the  walls  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  only,  the  epithelium 
atrophies  from  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

(6)  Adenomata. — These  are  always  multilocular.  They  have  a 
fibrous  capsule,  through  which  the  various  loculi  project  and  produce 
a  lobulated  surface.    On  section  the  tumour  disj^lays  a  honeycomb 
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appearance,  the  loculi  of  whicli  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  ; 
many  do  not  exceed  1  cm.  in  diameter,  otliers  are  as  large  as  melons. 
These  cavities  are  tilled  with  a  viscid  fluid  identical  in  its  physical 
characters  with  mucus.  The  walls  of  many  of  the  smaller  loculi 
are  covered  with  a  regular  layer  of  tall  columnar  epithelium  ;  many 
of  them  contain  in  addition  complex  raucous  glands,  and  others  are 
indistinguishable  from  ovarian  follicles.  When  these  tumours  are 
fresh,  if  some  of  the  smaller  loculi  are  punctured  with  a  knife  and 
the  fluid  watched  as  it  flows  through  the  opening,  a  small  opaque 
body  about  the  size  of  a  rape-seed  will  be  detected  ;  it  floats  on  the 
mucus  like  the  cicatriculum  on  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

(c)  Dermoids. — A  very  large  proportion  of  cysts  of  the 
oophoron  contain  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  or  both  these 
structures,  and  one  or  many  of  the  structures  peculiar  to  them. 
The  morphology  of  these  extraordinary  tumours  is  discussed  on 
p.  490,  Vol.  I. 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  various  dermic  structures  varies 
in  diflerent  cases.  Thus,  in  one  case  hair  preponderates,  in  another 
teetli  (Figs.  945,  946).  When  the  mucous  glands  are  abundant  the 
tumour  is  usually  termed  an  adenoma.  When  sebaceous  glands  are 
predominant,  then  a  mamma  may  be  formed  or  a  pedunculated 
adenoma  (Fig.  949).  When  the  epidermis  is  abundant,  its  flakes 
may  collect  round  a  hair  and  become  rolled  into  small  bodies  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  pills.  As  many  as  3,930  of  these  pilldike 
bodies  liave  been  observed  in  a  single  cyst. 

Tumoui  s  of  the  oophoron,  whether  simple,  adenomatous,  or  der- 
moid, sometimes  attain  prodigious  proportions — flfty,  si'xty,  and 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  They  occur  at  all  ages  from  foetal  life 
to  ninety-four  years ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
dermoid  having  been  observed  before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  life. 

Cysts  of  the,  parooplioron. — These  differ  from  cysts  of  the 
oophoron  in  the  fact  tliat  they  do  not  aflect  the  shape  of  the  ovaries 
until  they  have  attained  large  proportions  ;  they  are  almost 
invariably  unilocular,  and  the  inner  walls  are  richly  Ijeset  with 
warts,  which  in  many  examples  are  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
cyst  to  burst.  Papillomatous  cysts  are  usually  met  with  between 
the  twenty -fifth  and  fiftieth  years. 

Cysts  of  tlio  parovai'iiiaii.  —When  small,  parovarian  cysts  are 
transparent,  and  have  very  thin  walls,  but  after  they  attain  the 
size  of  a  cocoanut  the  walls  become  tiiick,  and  the  mesosalpinx  in 
relation  with  the  cyst  thickens,  and  sometimes  the  muscle  fibre 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  broad  ligament  is  greatly  increased. 
Parovarian  cysts  may  attain  a  capacity  of  five  gallons. 

Small  parovarian  cysts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium, 
which  is  ciliated  in  some  specimens.  In  large  cysts  the  epithelium 
stratifies,  and  in  very  big  cysts  it  atrophies. 

The  fluid  in  small  cysts  is  limpid,  sliglitly  opalescent,  sp.  gr. 
1,002  to  1,007,  and  contains  a  substance  which  forms  a  flocculent 
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precipitate  when  the  cyst  is  immersed  in  alcohol.    In  large  cysts 
the  fluid  is  usually  turbid,  and  in  old  cysts  contains  cholesterine. 
Ovsu-iaia  Jiydrocele — The  ovary  in  its  virein  condition  lies  in 


Fig.  945.— Ovarian  DeriTioid  containing  Hair  and  Germs  of  Teeth. 

a  shallow  recess  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  lio-ament  known 
as  the  ovarian  pouch.    In  some  cases  this  pouch  is%o  deep  as  to 
conceal  the  ovary  completely.    Should  the  edges  of  the  sac  unite 
the  ovary  will  then  be  concealed  in  a  serous  sac,  like  the  adult  testis 
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by  its  tunica  vaginalis,  Init  with  this  difference,  the  Fallopian  tube 
communicates  with  it  by  means  of  its  abdominal  ostium.  Should 
the  sac  become  distended  with  fluid,  it  is  then  termed  an  ovarian 
hydrocele,  and  sometimes  attains  a  large  size. 

An  ovarian  hydrocele  presents  the  following  characters  : — The 
sac  projects  from  and  is  intimately  incorporated  with  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  broad  ligament ;  the  tube  lies  on  the  crown  of  the  cyst, 
its  outer  half  is  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  its  ostium  opens  into  the 
hydrocele  by  a  circular  aperture.  In  the  early  stages  the  ovary 
projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  but  in  large  examples  it 
atrophies.  The  geneial 
appearance  of  a  typical 
ovarian  hydrocele  suggests 
"  a  retort  with  a  convoluted 
delivery-tube "  (Griftith). 
The  condition  most  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  an 
ovarian  hydrocele  is  a  large 
hydrosalpinx. 

Ciartuerian  f-ysts». — 
In  the  section  devoted  to 
diseases  of  the  vagina 
(page  1028),  mention  was 
made  of  cysts  arising  in 
the  lower  end  of  Gartner's 
duct.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  papillo- 
matous cysts  of  the  broad 
ligament,  described  as 
cysts  of  the  paroophoron, 
which  lie  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  arise  in  this  duct. 

KpBsitioats  «iif  ovaii-i:«si  cysSs  The  cysts  of  the  ovary  and 

parovarium  exhiljit  definite  I'elations  to  the  broad  ligament  and 
Fallopian  tube,  which  it  is  important  to  ap])reciate. 

Cysts  of  the  ooplioron. — The  Fallopian  tube  lies  curled  on  the 
cyst  ;  the  mesosalpinx  is  unaffected.  These  cysts  rarely  burrow 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  The  ovary  is  incorporated 
with  the  tumour. 

Cysts  of  the  ■paroijfihoron. — The  tube  is  stretched  across  the 
cyst,  which,  when  small,  burrows  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament  and  mesosalpinx.  Large  cysts  raise  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  broad  ligament,  and  burrow  deeply  and  strip  the  peritoneum  as 
high  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  oophoron  is  free  in  small, 
desti'oyed  in  large  specimens. 

Cysts  of  the  parovarium. — The  tube  is  stretched  across  the 
cyst,  which  always  lies  between  the  layers  of  the  mesosalpinx,  but 
never  burrows  deeply  into  the  pelvis.    The  ovarj'  is  free  (Fig.  947). 


Fi^'.  fl4ii  — Oilrilieil  Ovuviaii  lipi-iiioiil  '(Hitaiiiiiig  Hair 
ami  Tei'th.    (Museum,  Jlidillescx  Hospital.) 
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Ovarian  hydroceles. — -The  tube  is  contorted,  rests  upon  the 
crown  of  the  cyst,  and  opens  into  the  sac  by  its  abdominal  ostium. 
The  sac  is  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  lamina  of  the 
broad  ligament.  The  ovary  pi-ojects  in  the  sac  of  small,  but  is 
destroyed  in  large  hydroceles  (i^ig.  948). 

Secondary  chang'es  in  ovarian  cysts. — Ovarian  cysts, 
using  the  term  in  a  broad  clinical  sense  to  include  the  four  species 
just  considered,  are  liable  to  three  im])ortant  changes:  (1)  axial 
rotation  ;  (2)  rupture  ;  and  (3)  suppuration. 

1.  Axial  rotation. — Ovarian  cysts,  in  common  with  many  varieties 
of  pedunculated  cysts,  are  liable  to  rotate  on  their  axes,  a  movement 
which  leads  to  torsion  of  the  pedicle  (Fig.  949)  and  consequent  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  of  the  tumour.  When  the  torsion  is  acute. 


Fig.  947. — Parovarian  Cyst.    (Museum,  Middlesex  Hospital.) 
A,  Ooiihoron;  B,  iiaroOphorou  ;  F,  B'ullopiau  tube. 


severe  pain  and  venous  engorgement  are  the  usual  effects ;  when  the 
rotation  occurs  slowlj^^  it  may  so  completely  arrest  the  venous  and 
arterial  currents  through  the  pedicle  that  growth  is  arrested,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  the  cyst  slowly  atrophies.  In  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  the  life  of  the  tumour  is  preserved,  in  consequence  of 
adhesions  it  acquires  to  surrounding  tissues,  especially  omentum. 
When  this  happens  the  original  connections  of  the  cyst  with  the 
uterus  are  gradually  severed,  and  its  nutrition  is  derived  from  the 
omentum  in  virtue  of  new  vessels  formed  in  the  adhesions.  When 
an  operation  is  carried  out  for  the  removal  of  such  a  tumour,  the 
surgeon  is  surprised  to  find  a  dermoid  with  a  Fallopian  tube  hanging 
from  the  omentum,  or  even  connected  with  the  ciBCum. 

2.  Rupture. — When  parovarian  cysts  rupture,  the  bland  fluid 
causes  no  offence  to  the  peritoneum  ;  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  copious 
diuresis  follows,  and  the  cyst,  as  a  rule,  I'efills. 

The  rupture  of  a  paroophoronic  cyst  gives  rise  to  curious 
changes.    The  fluid  contents  of  these  cysts  are  charged  with  epithelial 
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cells  ;  these  are  deposited  on  the  pei-itoneum,  and  grow  into  wai'ts. 
They  are  most  abundant  on  the  pelvic  peritoneum.  After  removal 
of  the  cysts  the  warts  often  disappear. 

When  cysts  of  the  oophoron  rupture,  the  results  dejiend  on  the 
nature  of  the  cyst  contents.  Thus  in  the  case  of  simple  cysts  the 
fluid  is  absorbed.  Wlien  the  cyst  contains  thick  mucus  no  absorp- 
tion occurs,  and  it  accumulates  in  great  quantity  in  the  peritoneum. 

The  rupture  of  a  dermoid  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  secondary 
dermoids  on  the  peritoneum.  Epithelial  infection  of  this  kind  may 
take  the  form  of  minute  granules  on  the  peritoneum,  each  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  delicate  lanugo-like  hair,  or  they  may 


Fig.  94S. — Ovarian  Hydrocele.    (Museum,  St.  liarHicilnmcw's  Hosi.ilal.) 


give  rise  to  tumours  as  large  as  cherries,  or  even  Tangerine  oranges. 
These  may  hang  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  or  form  clusters 
like  "  cheri'ies  upon  a  branch,"  or  be  embedded  in  adhesions  between 
coils  of  intestine.  Epithelial  infection,  whether  it  complicates 
papillomatous  cysts  or  ovai-ian  dermoids,  usually  leads  to  hydro- 
peritoneum. 

3.  SuppziratioH.  —  When  air  or  intestinal  gases  gain  access  to 
ovarian  dermoids,  then  suppuration  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is 
the  result.  Contamination  may  ai'ise  from  puncture  with  a  trochar 
or  aspirating  needle.  More  frequently  it  is  due  to  entrance  of  gases 
from  the  intestine,  due  to  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  some  part  of  the 
cyst  wall,  with  subsequent  thinning  of  the  adherent  parts,  until  the 
septum  becomes  so  thin  that  osmosis  of  intestinal  gases  occurs  and 
fouls  the  cyst.  When  suppuration  occurs,  the  pus  may  find  an 
outlet  through  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.    Sometimes  a  sinus 
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forms  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  it  is  not  rare  in  such  cases 
for  the  pus  to  point  at  the  umbilicus. 

Symptoms  of  ovariait  cysts.  —  The  signs  or  conditions 
that  lead  a  woman  with  an  ovarian  tumour  to  seek  advice  vary 
according  to  its  size.  For  instance,  when  the  tumour  remains 
restricted  to  the  pelvis  the  troubles  it  may  cause   are  different 


Twisted  pedicle 


Sebaceous 
adenoma 


Fiy.  949. — Ovuiian  Dermoid  with  twisted  Pedicle. 


to  those  produced  when  it  is  large  enough  to  rise  above  the  pelvic 
brim  and  occupy  the  abdomen.  When  the  tumour  is  lai'ge  enough 
to  rise  up  out  of  the  pelvis  the  only  troublesome  symptom,  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases,  is  progressive  enlargement  of  the  belly. 
This,  in  married  women,  is  often  attributed  to  pregnancy ;  in  young 
unmarried  women  it  is  a  source  of  annoyance,  as  it  leads  occasionally 
to  suspicion  of  pregnancy. 

Should  complications  arise  (such  as  axial  rotation,  inflammation, 
or  suppuration  of  the  cyst),  they  will  lead  to  detection  of  the  tumour. 
The  pressure  effects  induced  by  ovarian  ttimours,  such  as  troubles 
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with  the  l.ihxdder,  hydronephrosis,  oedema  of  the  leg,  and  dyspnuva, 
induce  patients  to  seek  advice. 

When  the  tumour  is  not  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  tlie 
pelvis  it  causes  trouble  by  becoming  impacted,  and  exercising  baleful 
pressure  on  bladder,  ureter,  rectum,  and  intestines. 

It  may  imjoede  delivery  and  lead  to  rupture  of  the  uterus,  or  it 
may  twist  its  pedicle,  suppurate,  or  constrict  a  coil  of  intestine, 
and  proihice  fatal  intestinal  obstruction. 

Uiasrnof^is  of  ovarian  cysts. — The  clinical  recognition  of  a 
large  uncomplicated  ovarian  cyst  is  one  of  the  simplest  processes 
in  clinical  surgery.  The  signs  may  be  thus  summarised  : — A  swell- 
ing of  the  abdomen  most  mai-ked  below  the  umbilicus,  associated 
with  absolute  dulness  to  percussion  all  over  the  tumour,  most 
marked  on  its  summit,  and  tailing  away  to  resonance  in  the  flanks  ; 
such  dulness  is  not  aftected  by  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
patient.  If  such  signs  be  associated  with  a  uterus  of  normal  size, 
the  [iresumption  that  the  swelling  is  an  ovarian  tumour  is  as  certain 
as  most  things  in  clinical  medicine. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  cases  of  ovarian  tumour  rarely  gives  rise 
to  difficulty  if  the  surgeon  duly  weighs  the  various  signs  together, 
and  does  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  any  one  of  them.  Difficulty 
arises  sometimes  in  distinguishing  between  ovarian  tumours  and 
conditions  which  simulate  them ;  the  greatest  care  and  skill  are 
needed  when  diagnosis  is  complicated  by  secondary  changes  in  the 
cy.st,  and  by  the  coexistence  of  other  tumours,  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  ascites,  or  pregnancy. 

The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumours  involves  tlie  question  of  the 
diagnosis  of  abdominal  swellings  in  general.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
organ  in  the  belly  that  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  given  rise 
to  signs  resembling  those  presented  by  an  ovarian  c^'st.  These  facts 
alone  will  serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  pathognomonic  sign  indi- 
cative of  an  ovarian  tumour.  In  many  cases  the  methods  of  physical 
examination  are  incompetent  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  an  abdominal  tumour  until  it  has  been  actually 
exposed  to  view ;  even  with  the  abdomen  open  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties sometimes  arise.  It  will  be  useful  to  mention  the  various 
conditions  that  have  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumours,  and 
vice  versd.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  : — Ascites,  pregnancy, 
normal  and  abnormal,  uterine  myomata,  hydrometra,  phantom 
tumour  (pseudocyesis),  obesity,  fiecal  accumulations,  and  an  overfull 
bladder. 

Among  rarer  conditions  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 
Hydronephrosis,  hydatids  (echinococcus  cysts),  enlarged  or  wander- 
ing spleens,  enlarged  livers,  distended  gall  bladder  (hydrocholecyst), 
distended  Fallopian  tube  (page  1048),  fatty  tumour  of  l)road 
ligament,  pancreatic  cysts,  chyle  cysts  of  the  mesentery,  Huid 
accumulations  in  the  lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 

When  ovarian  tumours  of  moderate  size  undergo  secondary  changes, 
such  as  rotation,  inflammation,  or  suppuration,  they  may  simulate  a 
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variety  of  conditions,  such  as  pelvic  abscess,  suppurative  and  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  perityphlitis,  typhoid 
fevei',  volvulus  of  the  intestine,  retro-peritoneal  hernia,  and  cancer 
of  the  colon. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  small  ovarian  tumours,  confined  to 
the  pelvis,  is  discussed  on  page  1083. 

Treatment  of  ovarian  cysts. — The  treatment  of  ovarian 
tumours,  with  the  exception  of  sarcomata,  is  early  removal.  It  has 
been  proved  by  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  that  the 
earlier  these  tumours  are  removed,  that  is,  before  they  have  acquired 
complicated  adhesions  to  important  organs,  or  produced  dangerous 
pressure-effects  upon  the  kidneys,  the  more  likely  is  the  operation 
to  be  followed  by  success. 

When  ovariotomy  is  necessary  during  pregnancy,  it  should  be 
performed  if  possible  before  the  fourth  month.  When  the  tumour 
is  discovered  during  delivery,  and  this  event  is  followed  by  ominous 
signs,  ovariotomy  should  be  performed.  It  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  within  three  days  of  delivery. 

Ovariotomy  has  been  successful  on  infants  of  twenty  months,  and 
women  of  ninety-four  years. 

Ovariotomy  for  sai'coma  of  the  ovary  is  not  followed  with  good 
results  :  the  mortality  is  high,  convalescence  is  tardy,  and  rapid 
recurrence  and  speedy  death  are  the  rule. 

In  experienced  hands  ovariotomy  has  become  a  fairly  safe 
operation,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  many  dangers,  and  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  certain  sequelae.  The  chief  dangers  of  the  operation 
are  these  : — Shock ;  injuries  to  viscera,  such  as  bladder,  ureter, 
intestines,  and  rectum  ;  h;emorrhage  from  adhesions,  and  slipping 
of  a  badly-applied  ligature ;  peritonitis ;  tetanus ;  sloughing  of 
stump  ;  intestinal  obstruction ;  sponges,  forceps,  compresses,  etc., 
left  in  belly  ;  thrombosis  and  embolism  ;  parotitis  and  acute  mania. 

The  sequelae  are  not  unimportant.  Of  these  the  chief  are  : — A 
yielding  cicatrix  allowing  of  ventral  hernia  ;  faecal  fistula  ;  sinus 
due  to  septic  ligature  ;  and  a  liability  to  intestinal  obstruction  from 
adhesion  to  the  stump  of  the  pedicle. 

If  both  ovaries  be  removed,  flushings,  amenorrhcsa,  and  sterility 
are  the  most  important  consequences. 

THE  PELVIC  PERITONEUM. 

In  this  section  the  following  conditions  will  be  considered  : — (1) 
Diseases  of  the  mesometrium  (broad  ligament).  (2)  Abnormalities 
and  diseases  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum. 

Diseases  of  the  mesometrium.  —  The  various  affections  of 
this  structure  are: — (a)  Cellulitis  (parametritis);  (6)  abscess;  (c) 
hsematoma  and  pregnancy  ;  (d)  tumours ;  (e)  ecliinococcus  cysts. 

(a)  Pelvic  cellnlitis  (parametritis)  signifies  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  between  the  folds  of  the  mesometrium  ;  it  is  a 
frequent  complication  of  abortion,  labour,  instrumental  delivery, 
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ai'tificial  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal,  operations  on  the  cervix 
and  uterus,  and  salpingitis. 

Pathologically,  pelvic  cellulitis  does  not  differ  from  sejjtic  inflam- 
mation of  connective  tissue  in  more  superficial  regions  of  the  body. 
The  cliange  consists  in  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mesometrium  witli  inflammatory  products,  and  the  effects  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  tissue  involved,  and  the  nature  of  the  virus. 

In  some  cases  the  infiltration  extends  into  one  half  of  the  meso- 
metrium, and  involves  the  connective  tissue  around  the  cervix,  so 
that  the  uterus  is  fixed  as  in  a  bed  of  plastic  material.  Sometimes 
the  inflannnation  extends  along  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  firm  swelling  in  the  inguinal  region  ;  occasionally 
the  exudation  surrounds  the  rectum.  Less  frequently  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  cave  of  Retzius  is  implicated,  and  a  large,  hai"d  swelling 
forms  in  the  hypogastric  region  (Fig.  950)  (anterior  parametritis). 
This  condition  usually  produces  very  distressing  vesical  irritation. 
In  a  very  large  proportion  of  case.s  the  swelling  subsides  in  from 
three  to  five  weeks  ;  in  others  it  persists,  and  slowly  extends  to  the 
subserous  tissue  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  suppuration  occurs,  and  an  abscess  forms  in  the 
broad  ligament 

(^>)  Pt'lvin^  s^l»sc<^ss. — An  abscess  in  the  broad  ligament  arises 
from  many  causes,  such  as  pelvic  cellulitis  (parametritis),  suppurating 
h;ematoma,  a  gestation  sac,  hydatids  (ecliinococcus  cyst),  pericecal 
abscess,  puncture  of  the  bladder. 

Pus  between  the  layers  of  the  mesometrium  may  escape  in  many 
directions  :  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.  It  may  point  in 
the  groin,  immediately  above  or  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  j3us 
will  sometimes  biuTOw  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  and  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  usually  on  the  outer  side.  Occasionally  it 
travels  by  the  side  of  tlie  urachus  and  points  at  the  navel ;  excep- 
tionally it  will  burrow  through  the  greater  sciatic  notch  and  point 
on  the  l)uttock. 

Signs. — The  onset  of  pelvic  cellulitis  is  usually  marked  by  a 
rigor,  followed  by  pain  in  one  or  both  flanks  ;  febrile  symptoms 
supervene,  and,  as  the  exudation  increases,  troubles  during  micturi- 
tion or  defalcation  are  experienced. 

These  signs  are  of  greater  significance  when  they  follow  abortion, 
delivery,  or  operation  on  the  uterus,  within  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours. 

Diagnosis. — On  examining  through  the  vagina,  a  hard  mass  will 
be  found  occupying  one  or  both  broad  ligaments ;  in  many  cases  the 
hard  masses  are  conjoined  by  a  ring  of  hard  tissue  surrounding  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  When  the  whole  extent  of  the  ligaments  is 
infiltrated  the  swelling  is  perceptible  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  in  the  hypogastrium. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  general 
condition  of  the  patient  are  those  accompanying  large  collections 
of  pus.    The  local  signs  are  softening  of  the  previously  liard  masses, 
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and  often  fluctuation  is  detected,  or  the  overlying  skin  reddens,  and 
the  pus  "  points."  Sometimes  the  first  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  pus  is  its  sudden  escape  by  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stages  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed, 
the  bowels  are  kept  regular  by  means  of  saline  purgatives,  and  warm 


Fig.  950. — Sagittal  Section  of  tlie  Parts  cimcerued  in  Anterior  Parametritis.  (Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.) 


vaginal  douches  are  frequently  administered  by  a  careful  nurse.  When 
there  is  much  abdominal  pain,  warm  fomentations  to  the  hypo- 
gas  fcrium  give  great  relief. 

When  sujjpuration  occurs,  and  the  pus  can  be  localised,  an 
incision  should  be  made  into  it,  and  the  al)scess  drained.  It  is 
preferable  to  evacuate  an  abscess  of  the  broad  ligament  through 
the  belly  wa,ll  than  by  ax\  incision  in  the  vagina.  Should  the  abscess 
burst  into  the  vagina,  the  aperture  of  communication  is  apt  to  close, 
and  defective  drainage  leads  to  re-accumulation  of  pus  ;  in  these 
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circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  dilate  the  opening  to  ensure  drainage. 
When  the  abscess  is  due  to  suppuration  of  a  gestation  sac,  the  sinus 
should  be  enlarged,  and  all  fragments  of  bone  and  other  fcetal  tissues 
removed. 

As  in  all  cases  of  prolonged  suppuration  the  patient's  strength 
must  be  supported  by  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  food  ;  quinine 
and  ii-on  preparations  are  useful,  and  health  should  be  finally 
restored  by  change  of  air. 

(c)  ])la'a»atMiDi;i  and  gti'cji^iiaiicy. — See  pages  10-3G  and  1064-. 

{(I)  T(ii»4>iiE's. — The  mesometrium  contains  a  large  number  of 
structui'es  that  are  potential  sources  of  tumours.  Some  have 
already  been  considered,  but  it  M'ill  be  useful  to  recapitulate  them. 
They  are  : — The  uterus  with  its  round  ligaments  ;  the  unstriped 
muscle  tissue  of  the  mesometrium,  which  may  be  I'egarded  as  the 
lateral  extension  of  the  uterine  platysma,  and  on  each  side  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  the  ovary  and  its  ligaments,  the  parovarium,  Gartner's 
duct,  tlie  ureter,  and  occasionally  fat. 

The  following  tumours  occur  between  the  layers  of  the  meso- 
metrium, or  in  very  close  relation  with  it : — Myomata  growing 
from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  are  a[)t  to  burrow  between  its  layers ; 
myomata  of  the  round  ligament  of  uterus  or  ovary,  and  of  the  broad 
ligament  itself :  tliese  will  be  separately  considered.  Distended 
Fallopian  tubes  (whether  in  the  condition  of  pyosalpinx,  hydrosalpinx, 
or  gravid)  burrow  between  the  layers  of  the  mesometrium.  The  more 
distended  the  tube  the  more  obviously  it  burrows.  Oophoronic  cysts 
rarely,  but  paroophoronic  and  parovarian  cysts  always,  separate  the 
layers  of  the  mesosalpinx,  or  the  deeper  parts  of  the  broad  ligament. 
Gartnerian  cysts,  arising  in  the  upper  or  the  middle  thirds  of  the 
duct,  necessarily  burrow  betw^een  the  layers  of  the  mesometrium. 
Extreme  dilatation  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  ureter  may  occasion- 
ally be  detected  as  a  swelling  immediately  above  the  fornix  of  the 
vagina.  Lipoma  of  the  mesometrium  is  a  rarity,  l^ut  a  reality  ;  in, 
at  least,  one  case  a  fatty  tumour  in  this  situation  attained  such  a 
size  as  to  rise  above  the  pelvic  brim  and  simulate  an  ovarian  tumoui-. 
(Treves.) 

Tlie  ovarian  ligament. — Myomata  of  this  structure  are  very  rai*e. 
Specimens  have  been  observed  as  large  as  a  list.  They  simulate 
small  ovarian  tumours,  and  require  the  same  treatment — that  is, 
removal. 

The  round  lujament  of  the  uterus. — Myomata  and  librc.i-myomata 
occasionally  arise  from  this  structure,  as  it  traverses  the  broad  liga- 
ment. They  are  rare.  Several  examples  have  been  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  part  of  this  ligament  which  traverses  the 
inguinal  canal.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  and  have  been  reported 
as  big  as  cocoanuts. 

True  mesometric  myomata. — The  connective  tissue  of  the  broad 
ligaments  contains  a  quantity  of  plain  muscle  fibre,  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  superficial  layers  of  the  uterus.  This  tissue  is 
occasionally  the  source  of  myomata.    These  tumours  are,  as  a  rule. 
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bilateral,  and  when  of  moderate  size,  mobile,  ovoid  in  shape,  and 
easily  enucleated.  After  a  time  they  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and 
may  in  a  few  months  attain  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  or  more. 
As  the  tumour  rises  out  of  the  pelvis  it  can-ies  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  with  it.  The  rapid  growth  and  the  profound  way  these 
large  tumours  affect  the  patient's  health  are  due  to  septic  infection  of 
the  tumour.  The  tissue  of  such  myomata  is  very  liable  to  become 
myxomatous,  and  large  cavities  form  in  them  ;  calcification  is  not 
infrequent. 

Mesometric  myomata  occur  after  the  thirty-fifth  year.  They 
are  very  formidable  tumours  to  deal  with ;  the  best  method  of 
treating  them  is  enucleation,  even  the  largest  examples.  More  than 
half  the  cases  succumb  if  operation  be  delayed  until  the  tumour 
rises  above  the  pelvic  brim. 

(e)  Ecliinococcus  cysts  (hydatids). — These  are  very  rare  in 
England.  Many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  cyst  arose 
in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  and  com- 
municated with  the  rectum,  or  vagina,  or  bladder. 

Abnormal  disposition  and  diseases  of  the  pelvic  peri- 
toneum.— The  peiitoneum  is  reflected  over  the  pelvic  viscera  of 
women  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  fossfe — the  recto-vaginal 
and  recto-vesical. 

When  the  uterus  is  bicorned  the  recto- vaginal  fossa  is  sub- 
divided by  a  median  sagittal  fold  into  a  right  and  a  left  pouch. 
Occasionally  a  deep  pouch  or  diverticulum  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fossa,  and  burrowing  between  the  rectum  and  vagina, 
protrudes  the  postei'ior  vaginal  wall. 

When  fluids  are  efl'used  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  they  gravitate 
to  the  pelvis  and  occupy  these  fossfe,  especially  the  recto-vaginal 
(pouch  of  Douglas).  The  Fallopian  tubes  open  directly  into  the 
recto-vaginal  fossa. 

Affections  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum — These  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  groups  : — 
(a)  Efi"usions. 
(h)  Inflammations. 

(rt)  Effusions. — These  may  be  due  to  the  gravitation  of  fluid 
effused  in  ascites  or  hydroperitoneum  ;  bile  from  a  ru])tured  gall- 
bladder ;  blood  from  rupture  of  the  liver,  spleen,  abdominal  aneurysm, 
uterus,  or  gravid  tube  (collections  of  l)lood  are  occasionally  called 
pelvic  hfematoceles,  a  term  fast  becoming  obsolete)  :  fluid  from 
ruptured  echinococcus  and  ovarian  cysts  ;  fa-ces  from  perforation  of 
intestine,  or  food  from  rupture  or  perforation  of  the  stomach. 

{h)  Jyiflammation  (perimetritis). — Inflammatory  affections  of 
the  pelvic  peritoneum  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  secondary  to 
septic  affections  of  the  uterus  and  tubes.  In  many  cases  the 
infection  is  directly  conveyed  by  the  tubes,  and  may  be  due  to 
gonorrha?a  or  septic  endometritis  ;  in  other  instances  it  is  due  to 
the  implication  of  the  sei'ous  layers  of  the  mesometrium  in  pelvic 
cellulitis.     Peiforation  of  the  uterus  by  a  sound  or  attempted 
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abortion,  and  puuctmed  wounds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina 
involving  the  recto- vaginal  fossa,  are  also  causes  of  septic  peritonitis. 
Pelvic  peritonitis  occasionally  follows  surgical  operations  on  the 
neck  of  the  uterus. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  causes  of  pelvic  peritonitis 
(perimetritis)  here  as  the  chief  signs,  diagnosis  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment are  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  various  primary  causes 
in  the  appi-opriate  sections  of  this  treatise. 

Abnormalities  of  the  canal  of  Nuck. — in  the  female  foetus 

a  process  of  peritoneum  directly  continuous  with  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  mesonietrium  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  as  the  funicular 
pouch  bears  to  the  vas  deferens.  In  the  adult  female  this 
pouch  is  normally  obliterated.  Frequently  it  remains  patent  and 
communicates  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

Under  such  conditions  it  may  be  occupied  by  a  piece  of  omentum 
(epiplocele)  ;  or  a  knuckle  of  gut  (enterocele)  ;  or  an  ovary  (oophoro- 
cele), with  or  without  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  or  the  Fallopian  tul)e 
alone  (salpingocele). 

The  comi)iunicati(jn  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  Ije  occluded, 
but  the  pouch  persist,  and  this  will  occasionally  l)ecome  distended 
with  serous  fluid.  Under  such  conditions  it  forms  a  "hydrocele  of 
the  canal  of  Nuck,"'  and  may  attain  the  size  of  a  closed  fist.  A 
hydrocele  of  this  character  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  hydrocele 
of  a  hernial  sac,  and  incc  rersd.  Hydrocele  of  tlie  funicular  pouch 
of  i)eritoneum  is  not  uncommon  in  female  infants. 


THE    DIFFEHKXTIAL    DIAGNOSIS    OF  PELVIC 
SWELLINGS. 

For  clinical  purposes  pelvic  swellings  may  be  ariunged  in  two 
categories  : — 

1.  Swellings  that  rise  out  of  the  jtehis  and  occupy  tlie 

belly — abdomino-pelvic  swellings. 

2.  Swellings    that    remain    in    the   ca\ity   of    the  true 

jielvis  — pelvir  swellings. 

1.  Abdomino-pelvic  swellings.  The  conditions  that  come 
under  this  heading  are  :  gravid  uterus,  uterine  tumours,  hydrometra, 
pyometra,  large  ovarian,  parovarian,  and  paro(ii>horonic  tumours, 
myoma  of  the  mesonietrium,  large  pyosalpinx,  tubal  pregnancy  in 
its  mesometric  stage,  and  pelvic  cellulitis  and  abscess. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tliese  conditions  have  l)een 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.     (Sef  also  page  660.) 

2.  Pelvic  swellings.— These  do  not  rise  above  the  pelvic  brim, 
or  are  only  detected  i)y  vaginal  or  rectal  examination,  and  give 
rise  to  pain  and  irregularities  of  menstruation. 

Pain. — This  may  l>e  constant  or  paroxysmal  ;  when  paroxysmal 
it  may  be  provoked  1)V  : — 
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(a)  Defajcation. 

(b)  Menstruation. 

(c)  Coitus. 

Ii'i'e$;iil:ii'itics  of  iiEeiistriiatsoii  :— 

(o)  The  flow  is  too  profuse — menorrhagia. 

(b)  It  may  be  too  frequent — metrorrhagia. 

(f)  It  may  be  arrested — amenorrhoea. 
When  any  of  the  above  symptoms  are  complained  of  by  married 
women,  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  pelvic  organs  should 
be  made.    In  the  case  of  single  women,  judgment  should  be  exercised 
before  resorting  to  it. 

If,  on  examination,  an  abnormal  swelling  is  detected,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  it  belongs  to  the  uterus,  broad 
ligaments,  Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries,  or  some  adjacent  structure. 

(1)  If  the  swelling:  is  eoimeeted  with  the  uterus,  it 
may  be  : — 

(«)  Early  pregnancy. 

(b)  Retroverted  gravid  uterus. 

(c)  Retroflexed  uterus. 

{d)  Hydro-,  pyo-,  or  hjemato-metra. 
(e)  Myoma,  impacted  or  free. 

(2)  If  the  swelling  is  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  connected  witiB  the  bi  'oa<l  lig^aiuent,  it 
may  be  : — 

(a)  Cellulitis. 

(b)  Abscess. 

(c)  Hiematoma. 
((/)  Gestation  sac. 
(e)  Myoma. 

(/)  Hydatid. 

Here  the  history  and  general  condition  of  the  patient  are  ver^^ 
valuable.  If  the  trouble  lias  followed  abortion  or  delivery  it  is 
probably  due  to  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  a  little  watching  and  waiting 
soon  enable  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  formed. 

When  signs  of  suppuration  are  absent,  and  there  is  pain,  some 
fulness  of  the  breasts  and  a  history  of  sudden  pelvic  pain,  followed 
by  collapse,  mesometric  rupture  of  a  gravid  tube  may  be  entertained, 
if  the  age  and  environment  of  the  patient  be  favourable  to  this 
event.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  associated  with  irregular  bleeding 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  decidua. 

Myoma  of  the  broad  ligament  cannot  be  diagnosed  before 
operation  from  uterine  myoma. 

Immobility  and  pain  in  the  swelling  do  not  exclude  the 
conditions  of  Group  1,  because  small  ovarian  dermoids  are  apt  to  be 
adherent  and  very  painful,  and  myomata  are  occasionally  so  firmly 
impacted  as  to  be  immobile. 

(3)  If  the  swelling  is  not  adherent  to  the  uterus  or 
broad  lig^ainent — 
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It  may  (A)  belong  to  tlie  (jvary,  and  be  : — 

(a)  An  inflamed  ovary. 

(6)  A  small  ovarian  tumour. 

(c)  A  small  parovarian  cyst. 
Or  (B)  it  may  be  some  ati'ection  of  the  Fallopian  tube  : — 

(a)  Hydrosalpinx. 

(6)  Pyosalpinx. 

(c)  Gravid  tube. 

(d)  Tuberculous  tube. 

(e)  Tumour  of  the  tube  (myoma,  adenoma). 

It  is  dithcult  to  formulate  rules  for  discriminating  between  these 
conditions,  ))ut  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  tumour 
be  mobile,  cause  little  pain  except  when  pressed,  and  produce  no 
tlisturljance  of  menstruation,  it  is  exceedingly  likely  to  belong  to 
Group  A. 

In  tuberculous  salpingitis  there  is  amenorrho'a.  and  usually 
evidence  of  tubercle  in  otiier  organs. 

In  tubal  pregnancy  temporary  amenorrh(ua  is  the  rule,  followed 
by  irregular  bleeding  from  the  uterus. 

When  Fallopian  tubes  are  so  enlarged  as  to  rise  aljove  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumours. 
When  ovarian  tumours  are  so  small  as  to  be  restricted  to  the  true 
pelvis,  they  are  verj^  apt  to  be  regarded  as  distended  tubes. 

(4)  If  tBio  s\volSiH|f  is  isiiooiinectcd  with  uterus  tii]><>>«, 
ovaries,  oi*  ■iiesoiiietriiiBii,  it  may  he  : — 
(a)  Fa'ces  iu  the  rectum. 
(/>)  Cancer  of  the  colon  or  rectum. 

(c)  Kidney  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

(d)  Tumour  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

(e)  Post-rectal  dermoid. 

All  these  conditions  have  been  mistaken  for  diseases  of  the 
ovaries  or  uterine  appendages,  and  abdominal  sections  perfoi'med 
under  this  impression. 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITALIA. 

The  adequate  consideration  of  the  defective  development  of  the 
genital  oi'gans  in  the  female  is  far  beyond  the  scope  and  necessities 
of  this  treatise  ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  for  practical  purposes  to 
mention  the  chief  imperfections. 

Bicorned  uterus. — The  uterus  may  be  bihd  (Ijicorned),  each 
cornu  opening  separately  into  the  vagina,  and  this  passage  may 
be  divided  hy  a  vertical  septum  into  a  right  and  a  left  half. 
More  commonly  the  cornua  of  a  bifid  uterus  terminate  in  a  median 
cervical  canal,  which  opens  into  a  normal  vagina. 

In  both  of  the  al)Ove-mentioned  conditions  the  uterus  is  capable 
of  performing  its  functions,  and  when  one  coi'uu  is  gravid,  a  decidua 
also  forms  in  the  unimpregnated  cornu. 
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One-half  of  a  bicorned  uterus  is  very  prone  to  be  converted 
into  a  pyometra. 

A  very  important  variety  of  the  bicorned  uterus  consists  in 
one  cornu  progressing  to  full  development,  and  the  other  with  the 
associated  ovary  remaining  rudimentary.  Even  an  imperfect  cornu 
may  become  gravid,  and  as  the  channel  of  communication  with  the 
vagina  is  too  narrow  to  permit  delivery,  and  the  wall  of  the  cornu 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  growing  embryo,  the  condition  is  a 
grave  one,  the  course  of  events  being  similar  to  that  of  pregnancy  in 
a  Fallopian  tube,  and  is  equally  disastrous  unless  relief  be  afforded 
by  art. 

Malformation  of  the  vagina. — The  vagina,  as  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  completely  divided  into  two  lateral  passages  by  a 
median  septum.  In  many  cases  the  septum  may  be  deficient  at 
the  vulval  extremity,  so  that  the  division  only  involves  the  uterine 
half,  or  even  one-third  of  the  vagina.  Such  a  septum  may  hinder 
coitus,  and  the  woman  seeks  relief  on  this  account. 

Occasionally  the  lower  third  of  the  vagina  is  deficient,  and  in 
exceptional  instances  the  whole  of  the  passage  is  absent.  Such 
conditions  are  usually  associated  with  defective  development  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  absence  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  rectal  exami- 
nation. 

Minor  defects  in  the  vagina,  unless  they  are  associated  with  such 
malformations  of  the  vulva  as  raise  a  doubt  as  to  sex,  are  rarely 
detected  until  the  girl  approaches  womanhood,  then  the  delayed 
advent  of  tlie  visible  maiufestations  of  menstruation  leads  to  skilled 
inspection  of  the  parts.  Occasionally  the  defect  is  unobserved  until 
attempts  are  made  to  consummate  marriage.  In  many  instances 
vaginal  defects  remain  undiscovered  throughout  a  long  life.  Some 
women,  on  the  discovery  of  their  imperfection,  rest  contented  with 
their  misfortune,  but  the  majority  seek  relief  ;  a  certain  proportion 
are  bound  to  seek  it,  as  the  obstruction  leads  to  such  conditions  as 
hsematokolpos  (page  1029),  ha^matometra  (page  1034),  and  to  vesical 
troubles. 

No  rules  can  be  framed  for  the  treatment  of  vaginal  deficiencies; 
much  depends  on  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  enterprise  of  the  surgeon, 
iind  the  surroundings  of  the  patient. 

Hermaphrodism. — This  term  implies  the  combination  in  a 
single  individual  of  functional  male  and  female  sexual  ortrans. 
Adult  males  and  females  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  two 
sets  of  sexual  characters,  primary  and  secondary. 

Pritnai-y  sexual  characters  are  those  directly  associated 
with  the  function  of  reproduction.  These  in  the  male  include  an 
intromittent  organ,  the  penis  ;  and  two  genital  glands,  the  testes  ; 
and  their  ducts,  the  vasa  deferentia. 

In  the  female  they  comprise  a  passage  for  receiving  the  intro- 
mittent organ  of  the  male,  the  vagina  ;  two  genital  glands,  the 
ovaries ;  two  ducts,  the  Fallopian  tubes  for  conducting  the  eggs 
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(ovaj  into  the  titerus,  wIuh-c  tlicy  may  Ije  fertilised  and  retaiiu'd 
for  a  definite  period. 

The  early  embryo  possesses  in  a  potential  form  the  primary 
sexual  organs  of  both  sexes. 

Sefwiiclary  s«'xn:il  claursictors  are  those  features  which 
enal^le  the  male  to  be  distinguished  from  the  female  irrespective  of 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  those  used  for  the  nourishment  or 
jDrotection  of  the  young. 

The  characters  belonging  to  this  group,  so  far  as  the  human  family 
is  concerned,  are  mainly  in  the  possession  of  the  male.  Man  is 
distinguished  from  woman  not  only  in  the  possession  of  a  beard  and 
greater  muscular  development,  with  its  necessary  accompaniment, 
greater  physical  strength,  but  he  has  a  more  powerful  voice,  and  the 
skin  of  his  trunk  and  limbs  is  thick  and  more  aljundairtly  supplied 
with  coarse  hair,  which  has  ti  somewhat  different  disposition  in 
women.  In  man  the  front  of  the  chest  is  usually  covered  with 
hair.  The  hair  on  the  pubes  in  the  male  passes  upwards  to  the 
umbilicus,  whereas  in  the  female  it  is  restricted  to  the  pubes.  A 
less  constant  feature,  but  one  which  seems  confined  to  men,  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  the  prominence  of  the  pinna  known  as 
the  tragus. 

Secondary  sexual  characters  are  not  present  in  the  young,  l.)ut 
become  manifest  at  puberty,  by  which  term  we  signify  reproductive 
maturity.  At  this  period  the  generative  organs  increase  in  size,  and 
in  the  male  become  functionally  active.  In  the  female  puberty  is 
more  strikingly  declared  by  the  institution  of  menstruation. 

When  the  sexual  characters  come  to  l)e  analysed  it  will  l)e  found 
that  the  essential  element  in  both  is  the  genital  glands. 

The  term  hermaphrodite,  to  be  applicable  to  the  human  sjiecies 
in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  employed  by  naturalists,  would  signify 
an  individual  possessing  ovaries  and  testes  (a  combination  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  vertebrata,  and  known  as  an  ova-testis),  or 
an  ovary  on  one  side,  and  a  testis  on  the  other.  There  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  these  combinations  in  the  human  species,  but  the 
individuals  to  which  the  term  hermaphrodite  is  usually  aj^j^lied  are 
those  in  which  there  is  defective  develoj^ment  of  the  external 
genitals,  and  the  secondary  sexual  characters  are  those  of  the 
female. 

This  condition  should  be  termed  j»s«'ii«lo-Iif  rijiaplii'odism, 

and  is  one  that  requires  the  careful  consideration  of  surgeons, 
because  cai-elessness  on  their  part  may  entail  life  -  long  misery 
on  the  individual. 

In  all  eases  of  doubtful  sex,  the  only  means  of  absolutely 
determining  it  is  by  a  histological  examination  of  the  genital 
gland.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  general  treatise  of  this  kind 
to  describe,  or  even  classify,  the  various  defects  of  the  genitalia  in 
pseudo-hermaphrodism,  but  in  the  majority  of  pseudo-hermaphrodites 
the  genital  glands  are  testes,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  individuals  possess  a  uterus  and  Fallopian  tuljes. 
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Most  pseudo-hermaphrodites  are  brought  up  as  girls  ;  this  .is  a 
misfortune  and  a  great  injustice,  for  with  the  advent  of  puberty, 
which  in  these  circumstances  is  often  greatly  delayed  (it  may 
I'emain  wholly  in  abeyance),  the  supposed  girl  suddenly  assumes 
the  voice  of  a  man,  and  begins  to  grow  a  beard. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  practitioners  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  a  child,  and  they  are  called  upon  to 
advise  as  to  its  upbringing,  always  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
named,  trained,  and  educated  as  a  boy. 


THE  END. 
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Aorta,  Aneurysm  of,  i.  638,  642 
Apnoea,  ii.  449 

Appendix  vermiformis,  Disease  of,  ii. 
624 

Hernia  of,  723 
Inflammation  of,  624 
Eemoval  of,  627 
Arachnoid,  Inflammation  of,  ii.  198 
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Arnold's  splint,  i.  866 

Arrest  of  h:umorrhage,  i.  506,  513 

Arrow  wounds,  i.  251 

Arterial  varix,  i.  577 

of  scalp,  ii.  178 
Arteries,  Calcification  of,  i.  560 

Fatty  degeneration  of,  561 

Contusion  of,  496 

Gunshot  wound  of,  503 

Incised  wovmd  of,  501 

Injuries  of,  496 

Laceration  of,  500 

Ligature  of,  519,  529 
Effects  of,  529 
Gangrene  after,  534 

Punctured  wound  of,  500 

Repair  of  wounded,  506,  510 

Rapture  of,  496 

Wound  of,  500,  549 
in  fractures,  783 
Arterio- venous  aneurysm,  i.  633 
Arteritis,  i.  553 

Chronic,  555 

deformans,  555 

Embolic,  554 

Obliterating,  559 

Plastic,  553 

Suppurative,  554 

Syphilitic,  558 

Traumatic,  553 

Tuberculous,  559 
Arthrectomy  of  ankle,  i.  1117 

of  elbow,  1127 

of  hip,  1090 

of  knee,  1 105 

of  shoulder,  1 1 24 

of  wrist,  1132 
Arthritis  deformans,  i.  1051 

senilis,  1051 

sicca,  1051 

Inter-vortebral,  ii.  284 
Arthrodesis,  ii.  81 
Artificial  anus,  ii.  596 
Ascites,  ii.  662 
Asphyxia,  ii.  449 
Asylum  ear,  ii.  295 
Ataxy  and  fractures,  i.  727 
Atheroma,  i.  555 

Anatomy  of,  556 

('auses  of,  555 

Effects  of,  557 
on  injuries,  769 
Atheromatous  cysts,  ii.  181 
Atonic  ulcer,  i.  112,  121 
Atrophic  rhinitis,  ii.  327 

Scirrhus,  816 
Atrophy  of  bone,  i.  726,  897 

of  muscle,  ii.  17 
Aseptic  fever,  i.  208 

treatment  of  wounds,  213 

j  j  2 


I  Asisergillus  fumigatus,  i.  925 
I  Asthenic  inflammation,  i.  65 
Astragalus,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1023 

Fractures  of,  872 
Attached  Fretus,  ii.  87,  269 
Auditory  Canal,  Affections  of,  ii.  297 

Caries  of,  302 

Cerumen  in,  297 

Closure  of,  300 

Exostosis  of,  298 

Foreign  bodies  in,  299 

Furuncles  of,  301 

Inflammation  of,  301 

Necrosis  of,  302 

New  growths  of,  301 

Ulcers  of,  301 
Auditory  Nerve,  Diseases  of,  ii.  316 
Aural  catarrh,  ii.  305 

examination,  290 

exostosis,  298 

polypus,  313 
Auricular  appendages,  ii.  296 
Auricle,  Affections  of,  ii.  293 

Deformities  of,  296 

Neuralgia  of,  297 
Axillary  aneurysm,  i.  652 


B. 

Bacillus  coli  communis,  i.  40 
ftetidus  ozie.noi,  12,  43 
lactis  aerogenes,  11,  41 
lanceolatns,  14,  19,  30 
lepras,  35 
mallei,  35,  308 
cedematis  aerobicus,43 

maligni,  46 
prodigiosus,  3 
pyocyaneus,  3,  20,  42,  80 
salivarius,  30 

septiciemi;e  hcemorrhagic:e,  38 
violaceus,  3 
of  anthrax,  31,  311 
of  diphtheria,  32 
of  Friedlander,  30 
of  influenza,  33 
of  plague,  39 
of  pneumonia,  30 
of  quarter  evil,  48 
of  rhinoscleroma,  38 
of  symptomatic  anthrax,  48 
of  syphilis,  37,  385 
of  tetanus,  9,  44,  195 
of  tuberculosis,  34,  351 
Bacteria,  Action  of,  i.  18,  83,  174, 
209 
Aerobic,  8 
Anaerobic,  8,  44 
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Bacteria,  Classification  of,  2 

Conditions  of  life  of,  7,  210 

Culture  diagnosis  of,  5 

Distribution  of,  10 

General  characters  of,  1 
-    Habitat  of,  10 

Modes  of  invasion  of,  12,  210 
of  reproduction  of,  4 

Pyogenic,  25,  81,  172,  209 

Saprophytic,  9,  40 

Staining  of,  51 

Structure  of,  2 

and  immunitj',  21 

and  predisposition,  16,  83,  174 

and  toxines,  7 

in  pyajmia,  172,  179 

in  wounds,  209 

of  suppuration,  25,  81,  172,  209 

{See  also  Bacillus) 
Bacterium  termo,  i.  43 

Coli  commune,  i.  40  ;  ii.  608 
Balanitis,  i.  439  ;  ii.  1012 
Balano-posthitis,  ii.  1012 
Bands,  Strangulation  of  bowel  bv,  ii. 

630,  645,  650 
Bartholin's  glands,  Affections  of,  ii. 
1024 

Base  of  skvill.  Fractures  of,  ii.  147 
Bayonet  wounds,  i.  250 
Bazin's  disease,  i.  412 
Bed-sore,  i.  134,  143 
Bellocq's  sound,  ii.  325 
Biceps,  Rupture  of,  ii.  4 
Bicornuate  uterus,  ii.  1085 
Bilharzia,  Ha^matobia,  i.  334 
Hajmaturia  due  to,  336 
Symptoms  caused  bv,  335 
Biliary  fistula,  ii.  595,  602" 
Biski-a  button,  i.  326 
Blackleg,  Bacillus  of,  i.  48 
Bladder,  Abnormalities  of,  ii.  918 
Absence  of,  918 
Calculus  in,  936 
Carcinoma  of,  947 
Exstroi^hy  of,  919 

Treatment  of,  921 
Fistulaj  of,  952 
Foreign  bodies  in,  945 
Hernia  of,  918 
Inflammation  of,  929 
Injuries  of,  923 
Papilloma  of,  947 
rupture  of.  Traumatic,  926 
Pathological,  926 
Idiopathic,  927 
Svmptoms  of,  927 
Treatment  of,  929 
Sarcoma  of,  947 
Tuberculosis  of,  934 
Tumours  of,  946 


Bladder,  tumours  of,  S\-mptoms  of,  948 
Diagnosis  of,  949 
Treatment  of,  930 
Villous  growths  of,  947 
Wounds  of,  923 
Bleeder  disease,  i.  376 
Bleeding,  i.  506 
Blood  clot.  Healing  by,  i.  206 
letting,  67 

vessels.  Gangrene  due  to  changes 
in,  139 

Diseases  of,  553 

Forceps  for,  516 

Gunshot  injuries  of,  240 

Injuries  of,  496 

Tumours  of,  577 

Wounds  of,  549 
Cysts,  ii.  367 
Boil,  i.  136,  711 
Aleppo,  326 
Delhi,  326 
Bone,  Atrophy  of,  i.  726,  897 
Cancer  of,  921 
changes  in  rickets,  365,  370 
Chi-onic  abscess  of,  874,  890,  891 
Contusions  of,  722 
Cysts  of,  922,  935 
Diseases  of,  873 
Fractures  of,  723 
Gunshot  injuries  of,  240,  248 
Hj'pertroijhy  of,  896 
Inflammation  of,  873 
Injuries  of,  722 

Sarcoma  of,   466,  468,  914,  919, 
932 

Sclerosis  of,  873 

Syphilitic  disease  of,  407,  424,  428, 
892 

Transplantation  of,  906 

Tuberculous  disease  of,  889,  1061 

Tumours  of,  454,  907,  932 

Wounds  of,  722 
Bony  tumours,  i.  454,  907,  932 
Boring  epithelioma,  i.  938 
Bow  legs,  ii.  70 
Bougie,  Oesophageal,  ii.  545 
Brachial  plexus,  E.xposure  of,  i.  697 
Brain,  Abscess  of,  ii.  133,  199 
Diagnosis  of,  205 

Acute  abscess  of,  200 

Chi-onic  abscess  of,  200 

Compression  of,  112,  120 

Concussion  of,  106 

Contusion  of,  109 

Cortex  of,  93 

Diagnosis  of  injuries  of,  115 
Haemorrhage  into,  122,  126 
Inflammation  of,  127 
Injuries  of,  105 
Laceration  of,  109 
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Brain,  Localisation  of   functions  of, 
93 

membranes  of,  Inflammation  of, 
192,  198 

(Edema  of,  119 

(Operative  surgery  of,  99 

Subacute  abscess  of,  '200 

Topography  of,  95 

Tumour  of^  206 
Branchial  fistula,  ii.  296,  368 
Brasdor's  operation,  i.  622 
Breast,  Abscess  of,  797,  799,  804 

Acinous  carcinoma  of,  8 1 0 

Adeno-sarcoma  of,  808 

Adenoma  of,  807 

Ajaomalies  of,  794 

Atrophic  scirrhus  of,  816 

Cancer  of,  810 

Varieties  of,  811 
Symptoms  of,  811,  817 
Diagnosis  of,  821 
Treatment  of,  822 

Cystic  disease  of,  803 

Cysts  of,  803,  829,  830 

Deformities  of,  79-4 

Diseases  of,  ii.  794 

Duct  carcinoma  of,  810,  817 

Fibro-adenoma  of,  807 

Fibroma  of,  80o 

Galactocele  of,  830 

Inflammation  of,  795,  800 

Myxo-adenoma  of,  808 

Removal  of,  827 

Sarcoma  of,  805 

Scirrhus  of,  810 

Serous  cyst  of,  829 

Syphilis  of,  804 

Tuberculosis  of,  804 

Tumours  of,  805 
Bregmatic  cysts  of  scalp,  ii.  183 
Broad  ligament.  Affections  of,  ii.  1078 

Tumours  of,  1081 
Bronchocele.    (See  Goitre) 
Bronchi,  Foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  393 
Brood  capsules  as  hydatids,  i.  322 
Bubo,  i.  391,  668 

in  gonorrhoea,  440 
Bidlet  wounds,  i.  235 
Bullets,  Varieties  of,  i.  235 
Bunion,  ii.  36 
Burns,  i.  252 

Complictitions  of,  255 

Degrees  of,  252 

Effects  of,  253 

Mortality  of,  252 

Treatment  of,  257 

Visceral  changes  in,  256 
Burrowing  of  pus,  i.  81 
Bursa  patelbe,  Enlargement  of,  ii.  33 
Bursw,  i.  494,  1069 


Bursffi  connected  with  joints,  ii.  32,  33 

Affections  of,  31,  36,  37 

Enlargement  of,  31 

Inflammation  of,  35 

Tuberculous  disease  of,  36 

Syphilitic  disease  of,  37 
Bursitis,  ii.  35 

Butcher's  tubercle,  i.  297,  708 


C. 

CtBCum,  Hernia  of  the,  ii.  723 
Calculus  in  urethra,  ii.  874 

of  prostate,  913 

of  prepuce,  1011 

of  nasal  cavities,  326 

Salivary,  369,  491 

of  kidney,  850 

in  bladder,  936 

Forms  of  urinary,  938 

Varieties  of  urinary,  938 

Composition  of  urinary,  938 
Callosity,  i.  706 
Callous  ulcer,  i.  Ill,  120 
Callus,  i.  754,  762 

Exuberant,  797 

Tumours  of,  798 

Varieties  of,  754 
Canal  of  Xuck,  Abnormalities  of,  ii. 
1083 

Cancer,  i.  483,  485 

Characters  of,  485 

Effect  of,  on  injuries,  266 

Treatment  of,  486 

Varieties  of,  486 

of  the  breast,  ii.  810 

of  larynx,  396 

of  the  tongue,  573 

of  cesophagus,  551 

of  rectum,  778 

of  skull,  191 
Cancerous  ulcer,  i.  124 
Cancrum  oris,  i.  150 
Carbuncle,  i.  136,  711 
Carcinoma.    {See  Cancer) 

Parasite  of,  ii.  819 
Caries,  i.  889,  894 

fungosa,  889 

necrotica,  889 

sicca,  889  ;  ii.  188 

of  spine,  273 

of  nasal  bones,  330 
Carotid  aneurysm,  i.  645 
Carpus,  Dislocations  of,  i.  989,  990 

Fractures  of,  832 
Carr's  splint,  i.  831 
Cartilage  tumours,  i.  452 
Cartilages,  Degeneration  of,  i.  1057 

Destruction  of,  1059 
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Cartilages,  Diseases  of,  1057 
Loose,  454,  1015,  1070 
Secondary  affections  of,  1058 

Caseation,  i.  341,  349 

Catgut,  i.  521 

Catheter,  Eustachian,  ii.  306 
Catheter  fever,  ii.  855 
Cathetcrisation,  ii.  893 
Catheters,  Wounds  "by,  ii.  871 
Caudal  excrescences,  ii.  270 
Cellulitis,  i.  91,  167 

Sj'mptoms  of,  91,  167 

Treatment  of,  92,  169 

"with  post-mortem  wounds,  295 

of  scalp,  ii.  174 

Pelvic,  1070 
Cementomes,  i.  457 
Cephalhaematocele,  ii.  188 

ha3matoma,  134 

Subcutaneous,  134 
Subaponeurotic,  134 
Subperiosteal,  134 

hydrocele,  157 
Ceijhalocele,  ii.  213 
Cerumen,  Impacted,  ii.  297 
Cerebral  abscess,  ii.  133,  199 

meninges.  Inflammation  of,  192, 
198 

sinuses.  Thrombosis  of,  193 

tumours,  206 
Cervical  spine,  Fracture-dislocation  of, 
ii.  231 

Dislocation  of,  240 
Chancre,  Infecting,  i.  387 

Non-infecting,  389 

Phagedajnic,  390 

Sequelas  of,  392 

Soft,  389 
Chancroid,  i.  389 
Charcot's  disease,  i.  701,  1064 
Cheloid,  i.  231  ;  ii.  295 
Chemiotaxis,  i.  21,  212 
Chest,  Concussion  of,  ii.  401 

Contusions  of,  402 

Fractures  of,  405 

Injuries  of,  399 

Sequete  of  injuries  of,  425 

Surgery  of,  399 

Wounds  of,  399,  402 

walls.  Diseases  of,  447 
Tumours  of,  447 
Necrosis  of,  447 
Caries  of,  447 
Chigoe,  i.  327 
Chilblains,  i.  137 

Chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  i.  277 

How  to  administer,  277 

inhaler,  278 
Cholecystectomy,  ii.  585 
Cholecystenterostomj',  ii.  585 


Cholecystotomy,  ii.  584 
Chondroma  of  nasal  cavities,  ii.  339 
Chondi'O-sarcoma,  i.  467,  914 
Chondroma,  i.  452,  910 
Chordee,  i.  435 

Choroiditis,  Sypliilitic,  i.  401,  428 
Chronic  abscess,  i.  94 

inflammation,  71 

ulcer,  105,  106 
Chj-luria,  i.  331,  675 
Cicatrices,  i.  229 

Cheloid  condition  of,  231 

Contracting,  231 

Diseases  of,  229 

Painful,  231 

Weak,  229 
Cirsoid  aneurysm,  i.  577 

of  scalp,  ii.  178 
Clamps  for  vessels,  i.  517 
Clavicle,  Dislocations  of,  i.  960 

Fractures  of,  800 
Clawed  foot,  ii.  31 
Cleft  of  face,  ii.  453 
Cleft,  Mandibular,  ii.  453 
Cleft  palate.  Varieties  of,  ii.  462 

Symptoms  of,  464 

Treatment  of,  464 

Operations  for,  465 
Cline's  splint,  i.  865 
CloaCcB  in  bone,  i.  877,  885,  893 
Clonic  contractions,  i.  187,  191 
Clot,  Active,  in  aneurysm,  i.  597 

Laminated,  in  aneurysm,  597 

Passive,  in  aneurysm,  597 

White,  in  aneurysm,  597 
Clover's  ether  inhaler,  i.  274 
Club-foot,  Congenital,  ii.  50 

Acquired,  58 

Operative  treatment  of,  53 

Paralytic,  58 
Club-hand,  ii.  50 
Coagulation  necrosis,  i.  82 
Cocaine  as  an  anaesthetic,  i.  289 

Eflects  of,  292 

Poisoning  by,  292 

Uses  of,  289 
Coccyx,  Fractures  of,  ii.  239 

Dislocation  of,  244 
Coccydynia,  ii.  286 
Cock's  jjeculiar  tumour,  ii.  183 
Cock's  operation,  ii.  885 
Cold  abscess,  i.  94 

Treatment  of,  96 

producing  gangrene,  136 
Collapse,  i.  152 
Colles'  fracture,  i.  828 

law,  420 
Colon  bacillus,  i.  40  ;  ii.  60S 
Colotomy,  ii.  654 

Coma,  Differential  diagnosis  of,  ii.  117 
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Oompound  dislocation,  i.  957 
fiaetui-e,  734 
Reijair  of,  761 
Treatment  of,  775 
Compression  of  brain,  ii.  112,  120 
Diagnosis  of,  113,  115,  118 
Causes  of,  120 
iS3rmi3toms  of,  112 
Concussion  of  brain,  ii.  106 
Diagnosis  of,  115 
Pathologj-  of,  106 
ISvmptoms  of,  107 
Treatment  of,  109 
of  spine,  254 
of  chest,  401 
Condyloma,  i.  393,  395,  422 
Congenital  dislocations,  i.  954 
fistulaj,  487 
syphilis,  420 
constrictions,  ii.  86 
deficiency,  89 
hernia,  714 
hydrocele,  977 
h3-pertrophy,  88 
tumours  about  coccyx,  269 
Constitutional     conditions  affecting 

ojierations,  i.  260 
Copaiba  rash,  i.  720 
Constrictions,  Congenital,  ii.  86 
C^ontracting  cicatrix,  i.  231 
Contused  wounds,  i.  227 
Contusion  of  brain,  ii.  109 
Prognosis  of.  111 
Symptoms  of,  110 
Treatment  of,  112 
Contusions,  i.  232 
Effects  of,  232 
Symptoms  of,  233 
Treatment  of,  233 
of  bones,  722 
of  joints,  946 
of  nerves,  687 
Contre-coup,  ii.  110,  118,  142 
Coracoid  process,  Fractures  of,  i.  807 
Cord,  sjiinal.  Lesions  of,  ii.  227,  228, 
246,  248 
Tumours  of,  287 
Corns,  i.  706 

Coronoid  process,  Fracture  of,  i.  824 
Corpus  luteum,  Affections  of,  ii.  1067 
Coryza,  ii.  334 

Costal  cartilages,  Fractures  of,  ii.  412 

Dislocations  of,  412 
Counter-irritants,  i.  73 
Cowperitis,  ii.  876 

(-'owper's  gland.  Malignant  disease  of, 
ii.  900 

Cranial  deformities  in  rickets,  i.  367 

disease  in  syphilis,  418 
Craniectomy,  ii.  218 


Craniotabos,  i.  367,  424  ;  ii.  787 
Craniotomy,  ii.  218 
Cranitis,  ii.  184 

Cranium,  Malformations  of,  ii.  209 

Crepitus  in  fracture,  i.  752 

Cretinism,  ii.  371 

Croup,  ii.  382 

Crushing  of  tissues,  i.  132 

Cubebs  rash,  i.  721 

Cubitum  valgum,  i.  821 

varum,  821 
Cupping,  i.  67 

Curvatiu-e  of  spine,  ii.  42,  49 
Cut  throat,  ii.  358 

Treatment  of,  358 
Cyphosis,  ii.  49 
Cj'Stic  hygroma,  i.  678 

disease  of  breast,  ii.  803 

kidney,  860 

growths  of  testis,  997 
Cystitis,  C4onorrh(  eal,  i.  441 

Acute,  ii.  929 

Chronic,  931 

Treatment  of,  931,  933 
Cystocele,  ii.  918 
Cyrtometer,  ii.  97 
Cystoscope,  ii.  949 
Cysts  about  joints,  i.  1069 

Allantoic,  493 

Classification  of,  495 

Dentigerous,  456,  935 

Dermoid,  487 

Diverticular,  494 

Gland,  493 

Hydatid,  321  ;  ii.  581 
Implantation,  i.  489 
Neural,  495 
Parasitic,  495 
Pseudo,  494 
Eetention,  492 
Tubular,  493 
Vitelline,  493,  603 
of  bone,  922,  935 
Sebaceous,  ii.  181 
Dermoid  of  scalp,  183 
Bregmatic,  183 
Fontaiielle,  183 
Serous,  of  scalp,  184 
Blood,  367 
of  neck,  365 
of  lingual  duct,  367 
Mammary,  803,  829,  830 
of  mouth,  487 
of  pancreas,  588 
of  liver,  581 
of  mesentery,  589 
Urachal,  602,  955 
of  kidney,  860 
of  urethra,  899 
of  prostate,  914 
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Cysts  of  testis,  979 
of  epididymis,  979 
of  ovary,  1070 
Gartnerian,  1073 


D. 

Dactylitis,  Syphilitic,  i.  410,  895 
Deaf  mutism,  ii.  318 
Deafness  in  syphilis,  i.  430 
Deafness,  ii.  290,  317 

Feigned,  318 

Hysterical,  318 

Nerve,  317 

Treatment  of,  319 
Deciduoma,  i.  475  ;  ii.  1039 
Deformities,  Acquired,  ii.  38 

Congenital,  38 

General  treatment  of,  38 

Surgery  of,  38 

of  spine,  42,  49 

of  hand,  50,  85,  89 

of  foot,  50,  82,  85 

due  to  rickets,  i.  364  ;  ii.  70 

of  knee  joint,  G5,  77 

of  hip  joint,  72 

of  ankle  joint,  78 

of  shoulder  joint,  79 

of  elbow  joint,  80 

of  wrist  joint,  80 
Delhi  boil,  i.  326 

Symptoms  of,  826 
Treatment  of,  327 
Delirium,  Traumatic,  i.  156 

tremens,  156,  765 
Dentigerous  cysts,  i.  456,  935 
Dermatolysis,  i.  459 
Dermoid  cysts,  i.  487 

patches,  492 
Dennoids,  Branchial,  i.  490 

Ovarian,  490  ;  ii.  1070 
Eectal,  i.  490 

Sequestration,  487 

Tubulo,  490 

of  mouth,  ii.  488 

of  scalp,  183 

of  neck.  367 
Diabetes  and  ulceration,  i.  108,  112 

Effects  of,  on  injuries,  268 
Diabetic  gangrene,  i.  145 

ulcer,  112 
Diaphragm,  Wounds  of,  ii.  404 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  ii.  404 
Digital  compression  in  aneurysm,  i.  61 1 
Digits,  Giant  growth  of,  ii.  88 

Supernumerary,  85 

Webbed,  86 
Diphtheria,  Bacillus  of,  i.  32  ;  ii.  383 

W^ound,  i.  159 


Diphtheria,  Antitoxin  in,  ii.  384 

Intubation  in,  385 

Symptoms  of,  383 

Tracheotomy  in,  385 

Treatment  of,  384 
Diplococcus  intra-cellularis,  i.  31 
Direct  hernia,  ii.  721 
Diseases,  Effects  of,  on  injuries,  i. 
260 

Disinfection  of  skin,  i.  214 
Dislocations,  i.  951 

Causes  of,  92 

Compound,  957 

Congenital,  954 

Frequency  of,  951 

Incomplete,  955 

Injuries  of  nerves  in,  689 

Partial,  955 

Pathological,  954,  1084 

Pathology  of,  952 

Special.    (See  the  various  Joints) 

Spontaneous,  954,  1084 

Symptoms  of,  955 

Treatment  of,  956 

Unreduced,  953 

of  tendons,  ii.  9 

of  spine,  227,  239 

of  coccyx,  244 
Dissecting  aneurysm,  i.  591,  592,  629 
Divarication  of  recti,  ii.  732 
Diverticular  cysts,  i.  494 
Dorsal  dislocation  of  hip,  i.  997 

spine.  Fractures  of,  ii.  232 
Dislocation  of,  243 
Dracunculus  medinensis,  i.  329 
Drainage  tubes,  i,  88,  218 
Dressings  for  wounds,  i.  219 
Drum  of  the  ear.  Perforations  of,  ii. 
312 

Dry  gangrene,  i.  129 
Duct  cancer  of  breast,  ii.  810,  817 
Duodenal  ulcer  in  burns,  i.  256 
Duodenostomy,  ii.  579 
Dupuytren's  contraction,  ii.  29 

fracture,  i.  869,  1020 

splint,  870 
Dura  mater.  Fungus  of,  ii.  191 
Inflammation  of,  192 
Thrombosis  of  sinuses  of,  193 


E. 

Ear,  Diseases  of,  ii.  290 
middle.  Diseases  of,  302 
trmnpets,  319 

Ecchondroses,  i.  454 

Ectocyst,  i.  322 

Ectopia  testis,  ii.  963,  968 

Ectopion  vesicae,  ii.  919 
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Elbow  joint,  Anchylosis  of,  i.  1129 

Compound  dislocations  of,  988 

Congenital  dislocations  of,  988 

Diseases  of,  1 125 

Dislocations  of,  981 

Excision  of,  1129 

Fractures  involving,  SI 8,  82-1 

Injuries  to,  820 

Neoplasms  about,  1130 

Neuralgia  of,  1130 

Osteo-arthritis  of,  1129 

Suppuration  of,  1126 

Synovitis  of,  11 25 

Tuberculous  disease  of,  1127 

Deformities  of,  ii.  80 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  i.  331,  675 

of  scalp,  ii.  176 

scroti,  960 

vulvaj,  1022 
Elephantoid  fever,  i.  676 
Embolism,  Fatty,  i.  155,  765 

in  fractures,  788 
Emmerich's  bacillus,  i.  40 
Emprosthotonos,  i.  190 
Emphysema  in  lung  injinies,  ii.  -118 
Empyema  after  injury,  ii.  -126 

operations  for,  434 

Cure  after,  440 

Double,  441 

Complicated,  441 
Encephalitis,  ii.  127,  129 
Encophalocelc,  ii.  157,  213 
Enchondroma,  i.  452 
Encysted  hematocele,  ii.  983 

hydrocele,  979 

hydrocele  of  cord,  999 

hoematocele  of  cord,  1001 
Endocyst,  i.  322 
Endometritis,  ii.  1031 

Sequeho  of,  1033 
Enteroliths,  ii.  624,  638,  647,  653 
Enterolomy,  ii.  651 
Entcroplasty,  ii.  655 
Epididymis,  Encysted  hj'drocele  of,  ii. 
979 

Hasmatoma  of,  984 

Inflammation  of,  984,  986 

Syphilis  of,  989 

Tuberculosis  of,  991 
Epididymo-orchitis,  ii.  987 
Epigastric  hernia,  ii.  733 
Epilepsy,  Traumatic,  ii.  158,  216 

Surgical  treatment  of,  215 

Idiopathic,  215 

Jaclcsonian,  216 

Sensory,  216 
Epiphyses,  Separation  of,  i.  741 
Epiphysitis,  Acute,  i.  883,  1065 

Sukacute,  1066 

Syphilitic,  425 


Epij^hysitis,  Tuberculous,  i.  1062 
Epispadias,  ii.  866 
Epistaxis,  ii.  323 

Causes  of,  323 

Treatment  of,  324 
Epithelial  odontomes,  i.  935 

tumours.  475 
Epithelioma,  i.  124,  478 

Course  of,  479 

Origin  of,  478 

Structure  of,  478 

terebrant,  938 

Treatment  of,  481 

of  scalp,  ii.  181 

of  lip,  477 
Epulis,  i.  458,  934 
Equinia,  i.  308 
Erectile  tumours,  i.  580 
Ergot,  Gangrene  due  to,  i.  145 
Erysipelas,  i.  157 

Cellulo-cutaneous,  157,  1G5 

Complications  of,  161 

Cutaneous,  157,  158 

Diagnosis  of,  163 

Duration  of,  160 

Effect  of,  on  injuries,  267 

Incubation  period  of,  158 

migrans,  160 

neonatorum,  163 

Pathology  of,  163 

I'hlegnionous,  157,165 

Prognosis  of,  162 

Simple,  157,  158 

Treatment  of,  168 

Varieties  of,  157 

Toxin  in  the  treatment  of  malig- 
nant disease,  ii.  342 

of  scalp,  174 
Erythema  in  sypliilis,  i.  394,  421 
E.stlandcr's  operation,  ii.  442 
Ether  as  an  aniesthetic,  i.  274 

How  to  administer,  274 

inhalers,  274 

spray  as  an  anajsthetic,  292 
Ethmoidal  sinuses,  Affections  of,  ii.  348 
Ethylchloride  as  an  aniBsthetic,  i.  293 
Eustachian  catheter,  ii.  306 
Excision  of  ankle,  i.  1117 

of  elbow,  1127 

of  hip,  1090 

of  knee.  1105 

of  shoulder,  1 124 

of  wrist,  1 132 

of  larynx,  ii.  397 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  ii.  374 
Exostosis,  i.  455 

of  auditory  canal,  ii.  298 
Extraction  of  teeth,  i.  943 
Extra- uterine  gestation,  ii.  1053,  1060, 
1069 
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Extravasation  of  urine,  ii.  886,  889 
Exstrophy  of  bladder,  ii.  919 
Exudation,  Croupous,  i.  59 

Hajmorrhag'ic,  59 

Serous,  59 
E3'e  aifections  in  syphilis,  i.  401,  425, 
4'i8 

Eyeball,  Melanoma  of,  i.  470 


F. 

Face,  Affections  of,  ii.  450 
Deformities  of,  4o0 
Development  of,  450 
Facial  cleft,  ii.  453 
Faecal  accumulation,  ii.  639,  618,  655 
fistula,  596,  602 

Operations  of,  599 
Fallopian  tubes,  Affections  of,  ii.  1046 

Sclerosis  of,  ii.  1049 

Tuberculosis  of,  1049 

Stenosis  of,  1052 

Tumours  of,  1052 

Cancer  of,  1052 
False  joint  in  fracture,  i.  792 
False  passas'es,  ii.  871 
Farcy,  i.  308 

F.asciae,  Contraction  of,  ii.  15,  29 
Fat  embolism,  i.  155,  765 
Fatty  hernia,  i.  451  ;  ii.  734 

tumour,  449 
Fauces,  Ulcers  of,  ii.  536 
Femoral  aneurysm,  i.  657 

hernia,  ii.  725 
Femur,  Fractures  of,  i.  835 
of  lower  end  of,  845 
of  neck  of,  836 
of  shaft  of,  844 
of  trochanters  of,  843 
of  upper  end  of,  836 
Separation  of  epiphyses  of,  836, 
843,  846 
Fever,  Aseptic,  i.  208 
Hasmorrhagic,  525 
Hectic,  95,  100 

Surgical,  18,  65,  92,  95,  208,  222 

Traumatic,  208,  222 

Catheter,  ii.  855 

Urinary,  855 

Urethral,  855 
Fibro- sarcoma,  i.  467 
Fibroids  of  uterus,  i.  462  ;  ii.  1035 
Fibroma,  i.  458,  910 

of  nasal  cavities,  ii.  340 

of  scalp,  176 
Fibrous  tumours,  i.  458 
Fibula,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1012 

Fractures  of,  863,  867,  870 


Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  i.  331,  675 
Filaria;,  Svmptoms  produced b}',  i.  333, 
675 

Treatment  of,  333,  677 
First  intention.  Healing  by,  i.  202, 
209 

Fissure  fracture,  i.  736 
of  anus,  ii.  752 
Fissures,  Congenital,  i.  487 
Fistula,  i.  101 

Causes  of,  102 

Treatment  of,  103 

Varieties  of,  102 

Salivary,  ii.  369,  49 1 

Gastric,  576,  594 

Abdominal,  594,  601 

Biliary,  595,  602 

Fajcal,  596,  602 

Vesico-intestinal,  600 

of  rectum,  748 

Varieties  of,  748 
Sj'mptoms  of,  749 
Treatment  of,  750 

Urethro-penile,  895 

Urethro-scrotal,  896 

Urethro-perinfeal,  896 

of  urethra,  895 

Urethro-rectal,  897 

Vesico-abdominal,  952 

Vesico-visceral,  953 

Congenital,  i.  487 

of  neck,  ii.  368 

of  umbilicus,  601 

of  vitelline  duct,  601 

Urachal,  601,  953 

of  kidney,  841 

of  ureter,  842 

of  bladder,  952 

of  vagina,  1029 

Vesico-vaginal,  1029 

Recto-vaginal,  1029 
Flat-foot,  Acute,  ii.  62 
Anatomj'  of,  63 
Treatment  of,  64 
Floating  kidney,  ii.  832 
Fluctuation  in  abscess,  i.  85 
Fcetus,  Attached,  ii.  87,  269 

Parasitic,  87 
Follicular  odontomes,  i.  456,  935 
Fontanelle  cysts  of  scalp,  ii.  183 
Foot,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1017,  1023, 
1026,  1028 

Fractures  of,  871 

Perforating  ulcer  of,  112,  121,  704 
Deformities  of,  ii.  50,  82,  85 
Fore-arm,  Fractiu-es  of,  i.  822 
Foreign  bodies  in  ear,  ii.  299 
in  air  passages,  390 
in  oesoj)hagus,  646 
in  the  bowel,  637,  647,  653 
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Foreign  bodies  in  rectum,  ii.  738,  7-10 
in  urethra,  873 
in  bladder,  945 
Fowl  cholera,  Bacillus  of,  i.  38 
Fracture  dislocation  of  spine,  ii.  227, 

231,  236 
Fractures  and  ataxy,  i.  727 

and  bone  disease,  727 

Amputation  in,  776 

Causes  of,  724,  731 

Comminuted,  740 

Complete,  737 

Compound,  734 

Compression,  731 

Course  of,  764 

Crepitus  in,  752 

Defective  union  of,  790 

Deformity  in,  749 

Delayed  iniion  of,  790 

Displacement  in,  745 

Double,  741 

Fibrous  union  of,  791 

First  help  in,  767,  775 

Fissure,  736 

Flexion,  731 

Gangrene  in,  787 

Greenstiek,  735 

Incomplete,  735 

Injuries  of  nerves  in,  689,  798 
of  vessels  in,  783 

Measurements  in,  750 

ISTon-union  of,  791 

Oblique,  737 

Repair  of,  753,  761 

Eepeated,  797 

Setting  of,  768 

Signs  of,  748 

Simple,  734 

Special.     [See  Iniuvidual  Boxes) 

Spiral,  738 

Splints  for,  768 

Spontaneous,  704 

Statistics  of,  723 

Thrombosis  in,  788 

Time  of  union  of,  703 

Traction,  731 

Transverse,  737 

Treatment  of,  767,  775 

Union  of,  753,  761 

A''arieties  of,  734 

due  to  direct  violence,  732 
indirect  violence,  732 
muscular  violence,  733 

vicious  union  of,  796,  799 

of  skull,  ii.  139 

of  nasal  bones,  164 

of  maxilla,  166 

of  malar  bone,  166 

of  zygoma,  166 

of  mandible,  167 


Fractures  of  lower  jaw,  ii.  1G7 

of  frontal  sinus,  163 

of  sjjine,  224 
Fragilitas  ossium,  i.  727 
Frontal  sinus,  Wounds  of,  ii.  163 
Fractures  of,  163 
Affections  of,  348 
Frost-bite,  i.  136 

Degrees  of,  137 
Fungus  of  dura  mater,  ii.  191 

testis,  988 
Furunciilus,  i.  136,  711 
Fusiform  aneurysm,  i.  590,  592,  593 


G. 

Galactocele,  ii.  830 
Gall  stone  colic,  ii.  582 
Gall  Bladder,  Injuries  to,  ii.  572 
Affections  of,  582 
Dropsy  of,  583 
Empyema  of,  584 
Operations  on,  584 
Fistula  of,  595 
Gall  stones,  ii.  582 

Effects  of,  583 
in  the  bowel,  638,  647,  053 
Ganglion,  ii.  24 

Compound,  25 

Diffuse,  25 
Gangrene,  i.  60,  128 

Acute  traumatic,  147,  163 

Direct,  129,  132 

Drv,  129 

Indirect,  129,  139 

Line  of  separation  in,  130 

Moist,  129,  130 

Senile,  129,  139 

Specific,  129,  147 

Symmetrical,  144 

Treatment  of,  131 

Varieties  of,  132 

after  ligature  of  arteries,  534 

after  tight  bandaging,  142 

and  paralysis,  143 

due  to  cold,  1 36 

due  to  ergot,  145 

due  to  heat,  136 

due  to  inflammation,  135 

due  to  obstruction  of  vessels,  142 

due  to  pressure,  134 

due  to  vascular  changes,  1 39 

in  acute  fevers,  145 

in  diabetes,  145 

in  fractures,  787 

of  bowel  in  hernia,  ii.  700 
Gartnerian  cysts,  ii.  1073 
Gastric  fistula,  ii.  576,  594 
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Gastro-enterostomy,  ii.  578 
Gastrostomy,  ii.  552,  577 
Gastrotomy,  ii.  576 
Genu  valgum,  ii.  65 

Causes  of,  65 

Treatment  of,  68 

Osteotomy  for,  69 
Genu  extrorsum,  ii.  70 
Genu  reourvatum,  ii.  90 
Gestation,  Extra-uterine,  ii.  1053, 1060, 
1069 

Sac,  Rupture  of,  1055 
Giant  cells  in  tubercle,  i.  346 
Giant  growths,  ii.  88 
Gland  enlargement  in  syphilis,  i.  398 
Glanders,  i.  308 

Acute,  310 

hacillus  of,  35,  308 

Chronic,  310 

Diagnosis  of,  311 

Infection  in,  309 

Morbid  anatomj'  of,  309 

Symptoms  of,  309 

Treatment  of,  311 
Cjlands,  Tuberculous,  i.  671 
Glandular  tumours  of  neck,  ii.  362 
Glenoid  fossa.  Fracture  of,  i.  809 
Cilioma,  i.  460 

Glossitis,  Syphilitic,  i.  399,  415,  424 

Acute,  ii.  497 

Chronic,  498 
Glottis,  CEdema  of,  ii.  379 
Gluteal  aneurysm,  i.  656 
Glycosuria,  Traumatic,  ii.  160 
Goitre,  Varieties  of,  ii.  372 

Causes  of,  373 

Diagnosis  of,  373 

Acute,  374 

Congenital,  374 

Substernal,  374 

Exophthalmic,  374 

Malignant,  374 

Effects  of,  375 

Treatment  of,  376 

Cystic,  372 

Fibrous,  372 

Pulsating,  372 
Gomme  scrofuleiise,  i.  97,  362 
Gonorrhoea,  i.  433 

Complications  of,  438 

Course  of,  433 

Cystitis  in,  441 

Incubation  of,  434 

in  the  female,  441 

Ophthalmia  in,  440 

Rheumatism  in,  441 

Stages  of,  433 

Treatment  of,  437 

of  rectum,  ii.  746 
Gout,  i.  1039,  1050 


Grafting  of  nerves,  i.  687 

of  skin,  116 
Granulation,  Healing  by,  i,  203,  205 

tissue,  60,  204 
Grraves'  disease,  ii.  374 
Greenstick  fracture,  i.  735 
Guinea  worm,  i.  329 

Symptoms  of,  330 
Treatment  of,  330 
Gullet.    (Sec  QSsophagus) 
Gumma,  i.  406.  408,  411,  415,  893 

Scrofulous,  97,  362 
Gums,  Diseases  of,  i.  923 

Tumours  of,  933 
Gunshot  fractures,  i.  241,  248 

wound  of  arteries,  238,  247,  503 
wounds,  235 

Amputation  in,  249 
Complications  of,  245 
Conditions  of,  239 
Course  of,  245 
Symptoms  of,  237 
Treatment  of,  239,  245 
injuries  of  head,  ii.  153 
wounds  of  spine,  244 
wounds  of  rectum,  739 
Guttapercha  splints,  i.  770 


H. 

Haematocele,  ii.  981 

Causes  of,  981 

Symptoms  of,  982 

Treatment  of,  983 

Encysted,  983 

of  cord,  1001 
Hajmatokolpos,  ii.  1029 
HiBmatoma,  Congenital,  ii.  3,  7, 

auris,  295 

of  testis,  984 
Hasmatometra,  ii.  1030,  1034 
Hiematosalpinx,  ii.  1049 
Ha3maturia  due  to  Bilharzia,  i.  336 

Renal,  ii.  848 
Hasmomediastinum,  ii.  425 
Hicmopericardium,  ii.  424 
Haemophilia,  i.  376 

affecting  joints,  1073 

Effect  of,  on  injuries,  267 

Inheritance  of,  376 

Symptoms  of,  377 

Treatment  of,  378 
Hfemorrhage,  i.  506 

Amount  lost,  524 

Effects  of,  524 

External,  537 

Intermediary,  540 

Internal,  538 
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H;einoiTh;ige,  Xaturul  arrest  of,  i.  50G, 
510 

Primary,  538 

Reactionary,  541 

Secondary,  541 

Surgical  arrest  of,  513 

Treatment  of,  513,  526 

Varieties  of,  536 

Venous,  510 

from  head  or  neck,  549 

from  gunshot  wounds,  238,247,  503 

from  lower  limh,  551 

from  trunk,  550 

from  upper  limb,  551 

in  fractures,  785 

Intra-cranial,  ii.  121 

Sub-cranial,  121,  122 

Sub-dural,  122,  126 

Sub-arachnoid,  122,  126 

Intra-cerebral,  122,  126 
Haemorrhagic  diathesis,  i.  376 

ulcer,  112 
Haemarthrus,  i.  1034 
Hasmorrhoids,  ii.  762 

Causes  of,  762 

Pathology  of,  763 

Varieties  of,  764 

External,  764,  766 

Internal,  765,  767 

Venous,  765 

Cutaneous,  765 

Treatment  of  766 

Excision  of,  766,  771 

Ligature  of,  769 

Crushing  of,  771 

Treatment  of  by  cautery,  773 
Htcmothorax,  ii.  417 
Hair,  Condition  of,  in  svphilis,  i.  398, 
423 

Hallux  valgus,  ii.  81 

flexus,  82 

rigidus,  82 
Hammer  toe,  ii.  83 
Hand,  Dislocations  of,  i.  990 

Fractures  of,  832 

Deformities  of,  ii.  50,  85,  89 
Hare-lip,  ii.  453 

Median,  453 

Lateral,  454 

Cause  of,  454 

Site  of,  455 

Treatment  of,  456 

Operations  foi-,  458 
Hay-fever,  ii.  333 
Head,  Injuries  of,  ii.  92 

Injuries  of,  in  children,  156 

Sequelie  of  injuries  of,  158 

Diseases  of,  1 74 

Malformations  of,  209 
Healing  by  blood  clot,  i.  206 


Healing  by  first  intention,  202,  i.  209 

by  granulation,  203,  2(15 

by  scabbing,  207 

by  union  of  granulations,  205 

Conditions  that  interfere  with,  209 

of  wounds,  202 
Health,  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  262 
Hearing,  Defects  of,  ii.  290 
Heart  disease,  Effect  of,  on  injuries, 
i.  269 

Rupture  of,  ii.  422 

Injuries  of.  422 

Wounds  of,  422 

Paracentesis  of,  447 
Hectic  fever,  i.  95,  100 
Hepatic  tumour,  ii.  662 
Hermaphrodism,  ii.  1086 
Hernia,  Abdominal  walls  in,  ii.  671 

Adhesions  in,  668 

Antevesicalis,  720 

of  bladder,  918 

of  ctecum,  723 

Causes  of,  670,  673 

Cerebri,  160 

Congenital,  714 

Diaphragmatic,  404 

Direct,  7^21 

Double,  674 

Epiga.stric,  733 

Fatty,  i.  461  ;  ii.  734 

Femoral,  725 

into    the    foramen    of  Winslow, 
658 

into  fossa  duodono-jejunalis,  656 

into  the  funicular  ]ir(icess,  716 

Gangrenous,  700,  707 

Infantile,  716 

Incarcerated,  692 

Inflamed,  693 

Inguinal,  709 

Internal,  656 

Intei'sigmoid,  659 

Interstitial,  719 

Intra-iliaca,  720 

Ischiatic,  736 

Lschio-rectal,  736 

Irreducible,  689 

Littre's,  703 

Lumbar,  734 

of  lung,  365,  429 

Mesentei'ic,  656 

Meso-colic,  666 

Meso-gastric,  656 

of  muscle,  8 

into  the  canal  of  Nuck,  719 
Obstructed,  692 
Obturator,  735 
Operations  for  cure  of,  684 
of  the  ovary,  724,  1066 
Perica^cal,  660 
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Hernia,  Peiinasal,  ii.  73G 
Preperitoneal,  720 
Pudendal,  736 
Radical  cure  of,  684 
Eeducible,  674 
Reduction  of,  676 
Retro-jseritoneal,  656 
Richter's,  701 
Sac  of,  665 
Sex  in,  670 

of  sigmoid  flexui'e,  724 
Signs  of,  674,  676 
Strangulated,  694 

Symptoms  of,  698,  701 
Causes  of,  695 
Treatment  of,  703,  706 
testis,  988 
Treatment  of,  677 
Trusses  in,  677 
Umbilical,  727 
Congenital,  727 
Infantile,  729 
of  adults,  729 
Vaginal,  736 
Varieties  of,  709 
Ventral,  732 
Hemianfesthesia,  ii.  260 
Herniotomy,  ii.  706 
Herjies  preputialis,  ii.  1013 
Hilton's  method  of  opening  abscesses, 
i.  88 

Hijj,   Compound    dislocations  of,  i. 
1006 

Congenital  dislocations  of,  1006 
Dislocations  of,  903 
Anatomy  of,  996 
Mechanism  of,  994 
Varieties  of,  997 
Injuries  to,  842 
Hip,  Anchylosis  of,  i.  1097 
Acute  synovitis  of,  1075 
disease,  1075 

Abscess  in,  1087 
Deformity  in,  1082 
Operations  for,  1090 
Stages  of,  1084 
Varieties  of,  1075 
Erasion  of,  1090 
Excision  of,  1090 
Neoplasms  about,  1098 
Osteo-arthritis  of,  109(; 
Sei^tic  synovitis  of,  1078 
Tuberculous  disease  of,  1030 
Deformities  of,  ii.  72 
Hodgen's  splint,  i.  854 
Hodgkin's  disease,  i.  466,  673,  674 
Hollow  foot,  ii.  60 
Horns,  i.  476,  710  ;  ii.  181,  182 
Horseshoe  kidney,  ii.  831 
Housemaid's  knee,  ii.  33 


Humerus,  Dislocation  of,  i.  966 
Fracture  of,  809 
of  lower  end,  817 
of  neck,  813 
of  upper  end  of,  809 
Separation  of  lower  epiphysis  of, 
818 

of  upper  epiphysis  of,  811 
Hunterian  operation  for  aneurysm,  i. 
616 

Hydatid  cysts,  i.  321 

Seats  of,  323 

Symptoms  of,  324 

Treatment  of,  324 

of  liver,  ii.  581 

of  kidney,  863 
Hydrencephalocele,  ii.  213 
Hydrocele,  i.  493 

Chylous,  675 

Fatty,  675 

of  neck,  678  ;  ii.  366 

of  hernial  sac,  667,  981,  1001 

Congenital,  714,  977 

of  cord,  714,  999 

Vaginal,  973 

Acute,  973,  985 

Diagnosis  of,  975 

Treatment  of,  976 

Infantile,  978 

Bilocular,  978 

Inguinal,  978 

Encysted,  979,  980 

of  ovary,  1072 
Hydrocephalus,  ii.  209 

Acute,  209 

Acquired,  209 

Chronic,  209 

Internus,  209 

Externus,  209 

Congenital,  210 

Treatment  of,  211 
Hydi'ometra,  ii.  1034 
Hydronephrosis,  ii.  842 

Causes  of,  843 

Pathology  of,  843 

Symptoms  of,  844 

Treatment  of,  845 

Congenital,  845 
Hydrophobia  and  tetanus,  i.  193,  305 

Causes  of,  301 

Diagnosis  of,  305 

Incubation  of,  302 

Pathology  of,  303 

Prognosis  in,  305 

Stages  of,  304 

Symptoms  of,  303 

Treatment  of,  306 
Hydrops  articuli,  i.  1035,  1101 
Hydrosalpinx,  ii.  1049 
Hygroma,  i.  678,  ii.  366 
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H3-8'roma  of  neck,  i.  678,  ii.  366 
Hj'perti'ophy  of  bone,  i.  896 

Congenital,  ii.  88 

of  prostate,  906 
Hypochondriasis,  i.  883 
HypospadiasJ,  ii.  864 

Balanic,  865 

Penile,  86.5 

■Scrotal,  865 
Hysteria,  i.  379 

in  its  surf>ical  relations,  379 

in  the  male,  383 

Symptoms  of,  379,  380 

Treatment  of,  383 

Traumatic,  ii.  369 
Hysterical  joint,  i.  381,  1074 

spine,  381 

subjects,  379 

vomiting,  383 


T. 

Idiocy,  Microcephalic,  Treatment  of, 
ii.  218 

Ilium,  Fractures  of,  i.  833 
Immunity  and  bacteria,  i.  '21 
Implantation  cysts,  i.  489 
Impotence,  ii.  971 
Incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  922 
Inculiation  of  gonorrhiea,  i.  434 

of  syphilis,  385 
Infantile  paralj'sis,  Deformitil^s  from, 
ii.  80 

Infantile  hernia,  ii.  716 
Infantile  hydrocele,  ii.  978 
Infarcts  in  pyiemia,  i.  177 
Infection,  Purulent,  i.  171,  209 
Infective  osteomyelitis,  i.  880 

periostitis,  876 

ulcer,  105 
Inflamed  ulcer,  i.  110,  119 
Inflamed  hernia,  ii.  693 
Inflammation,  i.  53 

Acute,  63 

Causes  of,  62,  71 

Chi'onic,  71 

Endings  of,  59 

Exudation  in,  58 

CToneral  signs  of,  65 

Local  signs  of,  63 

Phenomena  of,  53 

Stasis  in,  54,  55 

Symptoms  of,  63,  72 

Treatment  of,  67,  73 

and  gangrene,  60,  135,  178 

and  repair,  53 
Inflammatory  fever,  i.  18,  65,92,  208, 
222 

Influenza,  Jjacillus  of,  i.  33 


Ingrowing  toe-nail,  i.  719 
Inguinal  aneurysm,  i.  655 
hernia,  ii.  709 

Varieties  of,  711 
Oblique,  711 
Diagnosis  of,  712 
with  undescended  testis,  714 
Direct,  721 
Inhalers  for  chloroform,  i.  277 

for  ether,  274 
Inherited  syphilis,  i.  420 

Bone  lesions  of,  424,  428,  895 
Injuries  as  influencing  constitutional 
conditions,  i.  260 
Effects  of  diseases  on,  260 
of  the  head,  ii.  92 
of  scalp,  133 
of  skuli,  137 
of  spine,  221 
Innervation,  Imjierfect,  and  gangrene, 
j  i.  143 

Innocency  in  tumours,  i.  443 
Innominate  aneurysm,  i.  643 
Insect  stings,  i.  298 
Instruments,  Disinfection  of,  i.  214 
Intercostal   arteries,    Woumls  of,  ii. 
402 

Intermediary  haemorrhage,  i.  540 
Intermediate  stage  of  syphilis,  i.  406 
!    Internal  mamiMary  artery,  ^^'(Jund  of, 
ii.  402 

Intorsigmoid  hernia,  ii.  659 
Interstitial  hernia,  ii.  719 

keratitis,  i.  425,  427 
Intervertebral  discs.  Separation  of,  ii. 
225 

arthritis,  284 
Intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  628 
Varieties  of,  622 
Frequency  of,  629 
Slorbid  anatomy  of,  630 
Symptoms  of,  641 
Diagnosis  of,  645 
Treatment  of,  650 
by  bands,  630,  645,  650 
by  JlecK-el's  process,  631,  645, 
650 

by  omental  cords,  631,  645,  650 

by  volvulus,  632,  646,  651 

by  intussusception,  634,  646,  651 

by  stricture,  636,  647,  653 

by  tumours  or  foreign  bodies, 

637,  647,  653 
by  gall  stones,  638,  647.  653 
by  enteroliths,  638,  647,  653 
by  pressure,  639 
bv  fiEcalaccumulation,  639,  64S, 
"653 

Pare  forms  of,  640 
Acute,  641,  645,  651 
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Intestinal  obstruction,  Chronic,  ii.  641, 
653 

in  large  intestine,  645,  647 
in  small  intestine,  645,  647 
Prognosis  in,  649 
Terminations  in,  649 
Intestine,  Rupture  of,  ii.  566 
Wound  of,  668 
Fistula  of,  596,  600,  602 
Cancer  of,  636,  647,  653 
Stricture  of,  636,  647,  653 
Resection  of,  652,  654 
Intracerebral  hemorrhage,  ii.  122,  126 
Intracranial  aneurysm,  i.  648 
haemorrhage,  ii.  121 
abscess,  132 
inflammation,  192,  193 
effusions,  127 
Intra-orbital  aneurj'sm,  i.  649 
Intubation  ia  diphtheria,  ii.  385 

of  larynx,  388 
Intussusception,  Acute,  ii.  634,  646, 
651 
Enteric,  634 
Colic,  634 
Ileo-csBcal,  634 
Ileo-colic,  635 
Symptoms  of,  646,  648 
Treatment  of,  651,  656 
Chronic,  630,  648,  656 
Gangrene  of,  636 
Iodide  of  potassium  rash,  i.  721 
Iritis,  Syphilitic,  i.  401,  426,  428 
Irreducible  hernia,  ii.  689 
Causes  of,  689 
Circumstances  of,  689 
Treatment  of,  690 
Irrigation  of  wounds,  i.  216 
Irritable  ulcer,  i.  110,  119 
Ischiatic  hernia,  ii.  736 
Ischio-rectal  hernia,  ii.  736 
Ivory  osteoma,  i.  907 


J. 

Jaw,  Fractures  of,  ii.  166,  167 
Jaws,  Anchylosis  of,  i.  941 

Closure  of,  941 

Defects  of,  941 

Diseases  of,  923 

Dislocations  of,  957 

Necrosis  of,  927 

Osteoma  of,  932 

Periostitis  of,  927 

Sarcoma  of,  932 

Tumours  of,  932,  939 
Jejunostomy,  ii.  579 
Jigger,  i.  327 


Joint  disease,  Charcot's,  i.  701,  1064 
commencing  in  bone,  1060 

Hysterical,  381,  1074 
Joints,  Anchj'losis  of,  i.  1067;  ii.  72 

Condition  of,  in  pyemia,  i.  180,  182 

Contusions  of,  946 

Diseases  of,  1031 

Dislocations  of,  951 

Injuries  of,  946 

Gunshot  injuries  of,  240,  243,  249 
Loose  bodies  in,  454,  1070 
Neuralgia  of,  1074 
Sprains  of,  947 
Suppui-ation  of,  950,  1041 
Tumours  of,  1068 
Wounds  of,  949 
affected  with  hemophilia,  1073 
Contraction  of,  ii.  72 
Junker's  inhaler,  i.  278 


K. 

Keratitis,  Interstitial,  i.  425,  427 
Kidney  disease,  Effect  of,  on  injuries, 
i.  270 

Abnormalities  of,  ii.  831 
Misplacements  of,  831 
Horse-shoe,  831 
Movable,  832 
Floating,  833 
Malformations  of,  833 
Injuries  of,  833 
Rupture  of,  833 
Wounds  of,  835 
Prolapse  of,  836 
E.\travasations  around,  836 
Abscess  of,  839 

about,  838 
Fistube  of,  841 
Inflammation  of,  840 
Hydronephrosis  of,  842 
Pyonephrosis  of,  846 
Hemorrhage  from,  848 
Calculus  of,  850 
Surgical,  854 

Secondary  surgical  disease  of, 
855 

Tuberculous,  856 

Symptoms  of,  857 
Treatment  of,  857 
Tumours  of,  858 

Diagnosis  of,  858 
Varieties  of,  859 
Symptoms  of,  860 
Treatment  of,  860 

Cysts  of,  860 

Cystic  diseases  of,  860 

Hydatids  of,  863 
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Knee,  Neoplasms  about,  i.  1114 
Osteo-arthi-itis  of,  1111 
Subluxation  of,  1015,  1071 
Suppuration  of,  1101 
Synovitis  of,  1098 
Syphilitic  disease  of,  1111 
Tuberculous  disease  of,  1103 
Deformities  of,  ii.  65,  77 
Anchylosis  of,  i.  1112 
Diseases  of,  1098 
Dislocations  of,  1013 
Excision  of,  ]  105 
Hydrops  of,  1101 
Injuries  of,  845,  857,  862,  1013 
Internal    derangement    of,  1015, 
1071 

Knock-knee,  ii.  65 

Kocher's  method  of  reducing  disloca- 
tions of  shoulder,  i.  974 
Kolpitis,  ii.  1  026 
Kraurosis  vulv.e,  ii.  1023 
Kyphosis,  ii.  49 


L. 

I;acerated  wounds,  i.  228 
Lacerations,  i.  228 
Laminectomy,  ii.  252,  289 
Laryngitis,  ii.  380 

Acute,  380 

Chronic,  380 

CEdematous,  381 

Tuberculous,  381 

Syphilitic,  381 

Membranous,  382 
Laryngotomy,  ii.  387 
Larynx,  Syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  399, 
416 

Fracture  of,  ii.  356 

Contusion  of,  356 

Affections  of,  378 

Scald  of,  378 

(Edema  of,  379 

Perichondritis  of,  382 

Foreign  bodies  in,  391 

Growths  of,  394 

Papilloma  of,  394 

Fibroma  of,  394 

Cysts  of,  394 

Sarcoma  of,  395 

Cancer  of,  396 

Thyrotomy  of,  397 

Excision  of,  397 
Late  rickets,  i.  373 
Lateral  curvature  of  Spine,  ii.  42 
Symptoms  of,  46 
Treatment  of,  48 
Lead  poisoning,  i.  923 
Leg,  Fractures  of  the,  i.  862 


Leontiasis  ossea,  i.  905,  929 
Lepto-meningitis,  ii.  128 
Leptothrix,  i.  1 

Leucocj'thiomia,  Effects  of,  on  injuries, 
i.  266 

Lcucoma  of  tongue,  ii.  498 
Leukoplakia  of  lips,  i.  415 

of  tongue,  ii.  498 
Lcucorrhcea,  ii.  1027 
Ligaments,  Diseases  of,  i.  1056 

New  growths  of,  1057 
Ligature  for  aneurysm,  i.  616 

of  arteries,  519,  529 
Effects  of,  529 
Gangrene  after,  554 
Ligatures,  i.  217,  521 
Lingual  duct  cysts,  ii.  367 

Abnormal  conditions  of,  493 
Lingual  tonsil,  ii.  512 
Lipoma,  i.  449,  910 

arborescens,  451 

Clinical  features  of,  452 

Diffuse,  450 

Varieties  of,  450 

of  scalp,  ii.  176 

nasi,  347 

Mesenteric,  590 

Ectro-peritoneal,  590 
Lips,  Injuries  of,  ii.  468 

Affections  of,  474 

Hypertrophy  of,  474 

Herpes  of,  474 

Ulcers  of,  474 

Fissures  of,  475 

QEdema  of,  475 

Furuncle  of,  475 

Carbuncle  of,  475 

Malignant  pustule  of,  476 

Tumours  of,  476 

Chancre  of,  477 

Epithelioma  of,  477 
Listerian  method  of  wound  treatment, 

i.  213 
Listen's  splint,  i.  850 
Litholapaxy,  ii.  942 
Lithotomy,  ii.  942 
Littre's  hernia,  ii.  703 
Liver  disease.  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i. 
270 

Rupture  of,  ii,  570 

Wound  of,  571 

Abscess  of,  579 

Hydatids  of,  581 
Locomotor  ataxy  and  joint  disease, 

i,  701,  1064 
Loose  bodies  in  joints,  i.  454,  1070 

cartilages,  454,  1070 
Lordosis,  ii.  49 
Loreta's  operation,  ii.  579 
Lower  jaw.  Fractures  of,  ii.  167 
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Lumbar  spine,  Fractures  of,  ii.  232 
Dislocations  of,  243 
hemia,  734 
Lumbo-sacral  junction,  Dislocation  at 
ii.  243 

Lung  disease,  Effects  of,  on  injuries, 
i.  265,  269 
Hemia  of,  ii.  365 
Contusion  of,  414 
Rupture  of,  414 
Wound  of,  415 
Prolapse  of,  420 
Foreign  bodies  in,  420 
Hernia  of,  429 

Treatment  of  cavities  of,  444 

Operations  on,  444 

Hydatids  of,  446 
Lupus,  i.  123,  715 

Complications  of,  717 

Diagnosis  of,  716 

Stages  of,  715 

Syphilitic,  413,  426 

Treatment  of,  717 

lymphaticus,  664,  666 

erythematosus,  715 

vulgaris,  414,  715 
Luxations.    (See  Dislocatio.ss) 
Lymph  scrotum,  i.  331,  675  ;  ii.  962 
Lymphadenitis,  i.  668,  670 
Lymphadenoma,  i.  673,  674 
Lymphangeioma,  i.  663 

cavernosum,  i.  679,  ii.  405 
Lymphangiectasis,  i.  664 
Lymphangitis,  i.  665 
Lymphatic  fistula,  i.  662 

glands,  Atrophy  of,  672 
Hypertrophy  of,  672 
Secondary  growths  of,  677 
Tubercle  of,  670 

gland  tumours  of  neck,  ii.  362 
Lymphatics,  Congenital  defects  of,  i. 
678 

Dilatation  of,  663 

Inflammation  of,  665,  668 

Injuries  of,  662 
Lympho-sarcoma,  i.  466,  674 
Lymphoma,  i.  673 

of  neck,  ii.  363 
Lymphorrhagia,  i.  662 
Lymphorrhoea,  i.  662 


M. 

Maclntyre's  splint,  i.  866 
Macrochelia,  i.  680  ;  ii.  474 
Macroglossia,  i.  679  ;  ii.  495 
Macrostoma,  ii.  452 


Madura  foot,  i.  50,  337 

Morbid  anatomy  of,  338 

Symptoms  of,  338 

Treatment  of,  339 
Magazine  bullet,  i.  235,  244 
Malar  bone,  Fracture  of,  ii.  166 
Malaria,  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  267 
Malformations  of  skull,  ii.  209 
Malgaigne's  hooks,  i.  859 
Malignancy  in  tumours,  i.  443 
Malignant  oedema,  i.  148 

Bacillus  of,  46 
pustule.    {See  Anthrax) 
Malignant  disease  treated  by  erysipelas 
toxin,  ii.  342 
cysts  of  neck,  368 
Mamma,  ii.  794.    [See  Bre.4.st) 
Mammitis,  Acute,  ii.  795,  796 

Chronic,  800 
Mandible,  Defective  development  of, 

i.  941 
Fracture  of,  ii.  167 

Mandibular  cleft,  ii.  453 

Massage  in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  77 

Mastoid  antrum.  To  expose,  ii.  197 

Suppuration  in,  197 

Affections  of,  308 

trephine,  308 

antrum,  To  open,  308 

Periostitis  of,  310 
Mastoiditis,  ii.  308 
Masturbation,  ii.  969 
Maxilla,  Fractures  of,  ii.  166 
Maxillary  sinuses.  Affections  of,  ii.  347 
Meckel's  ganglion,  Removal  of,  i.  696 

process.  Strangulation  of  bowel  by, 

ii.  631,  645,  650 
Mediastinum,  Injuries  of,  ii.  425 
Medicinal  eruptions,  i.  720 
Medio-tarsal  joint.  Dislocation  at,  i. 
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Mclano-sarcoma,  i.  469,  718 
Melanoma,  i.  469,  718 
Melanosis,  i.  469,  718 
Melon-seed  bodies,  ii.  21 
Membrana  tympani.  Perforations  of, 
ii.  312 

Membranes  of  brain.  Inflammations  of, 

ii.  192,  198 
Meniere's  disease,  ii.  317 
Meningeal  hajmorrhage,  ii.  121 
Meninges  of  brain.  Injuries  of,  ii.  105 

Inflammation  of,  127 
Meningitis,  ii.  127,  192 

Varieties  of,  128 

Septic,  128 

Primary,  128 

Secondary, 128 

of  the  base,  129 

of  the  convexity,  129 
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I\[cningitis,  Traumatic,  ii.  127,  129 
Meningocele  falsa,  ii.  158,  213 

Spinal,  263 
Mtning'o-encephalitis,  ii.  129 
Meningo-myelocele,  ii.  263 
Mercury  and  necrosis,  i.  88.5 

in  syphilis,  403 
Mesenteric  cysts,  ii.  589 

glands,  589 

lipoma,  590 

hernia,  656 
Mesentery  prolapse  of,  ii.  672 
Meso-colic  hernia,  ii.  656 
Meso-gastric  hernia,  ii.  656 
Mesometrium,  Affections  of,  ii.  1078 
Metacarpus,  Dislocations  of,  i.  990 

Fractures  of.  832 
Metatarsus,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1029 

Fractures  of,  872 
Mierohic  infection.  Diseases  due  to, 
i.  294 

Microcephalic  idiocy,  Treatment  of,  ii. 
218 

Micrococcus  gingiv;e  pyogenes,  i.  31 

gonorrhcea',  29,  433 

lanceolatus,  1 1 

pneumoniie,  30 

tetra  genes,  31 
Microstoma,  ii.  452 
Middle  Ear,  Affections  of,  ii.  302 
Inflammation  of,  302 
Catarrh  of,  305 
Miliary  tubercle,  i.  343 
Military'  surgery,  i.  235 
Mimicry  of  di!5ease,  i.  380 
Miner's  elbow,  ii.  34 
Monorchism,  ii.  962 
Moist  gangrene,  i.  129 
Moles,  i.  469 

Molluscum  contagiosum,  i.  714 

fibrosum,  458 
Morphine  in  antesthosia,  i.  280 
Mouth,  Development  of,  ii.  450 

Deformities  of,  450 

Affections  of,  450,  481 

Injuries  of,  469 

Tumours  of  floor  of,  4S6 
Movable  kidney,  ii.  832 
Mucous  membrane,  Erj-isipelas  of,  i. 
159 

Suppuration  of,  90 
Syphihs  of,  398,  415,  423 
Wounds  of,  225 
patches,  395,  423 
Mucous  membrane  of  nose.  Hyper- 
trophy of,  ii.  331 
Mucous  polyp,  ii.  336 
Mumps,  ii.  369 
Muscle,  liupturc  of,  ii.  3 
Hernia  of,  8 


Muscle,  (Ossification  of,  ii.  12 

Syphilitic  disease  of,  13 

Contraction  of,  15 

Gumma  of.  15 

Atrophy  of,  17 

Tumours  of,  i.  402  ;  ii.  17 
Muscles,  Gun.shot  injuries  of,  i.  239 
Myalgia,  Syphilitic,  ii.  13 
Mycetoma,  50,  i.  337 
Myeloid  sarcoma,  i.  408,  914 
Myo-sarcoma,  i.  467 
Myoma,  i.  462 

Varieties  of,  462 

of  scalp,  ii.  177 
Mj'ositis,  Rheumatic,  ii.  9. 

ossificans,  10 

Syphilitic,  13 

Sclerosing,  13 
Myxedema,  ii.  371 
Myxoma,  i.  460 


N. 

Ncuvus,  i.  462,  580 
Cavernous,  580 
Characters  of,  581 
Simple,  580 
Treatment  of,  582 
of  scalp,  ii.  177 
Nails,  Affections  of,  i.  719 

in  syphilis,  398 
Nares,  Plugging  of,  ii.  325 
Nasal  bones,  Fractures  of,  ii.  164 
passages.  Diseases  of,  320 
speculum,  320 
cavities.  Affections  of,  320 
New  growths  of,  335 
Sarcoma  of,  341 
Carcinoma  of,  341 
bones.  Fractures  of,  322 
douche,  329 
bones,  Caries  of,  330 
Necrosis  of,  330 
polyp,  336 

sinuses,  Affections  of.  347 
septum.  Affections  of,  350 
operations,  355 
Naso-phar3-ngeal  polyp,  ii.  340 

pharynx,  Adenoid  growths  of,  34 
Nathan  Smith's  splint,  i.  855 
Neck  of  femur.  Fractures  of,  i.  830 
Neck,  Fracture  of,  ii.  231 

Dislocation  of,  240 

Injuries  of,  356 

Contusions  of,  356 

Wounds  of,  357 

Cellulitis  of,  359 

Abscess  of,  359,  360 

Tumours  of,  360 
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Neck,  Lipoma  of,  ii.  361 

Glandular  Tumours  of,  362 

Cysts  of,  365 

Fistulw  of,  368 
Necrosis,  i.  876,  884,  893 

Acute,  876 

Central,  885 

Mercurial,  885 

Peripheral,  885 

Phosphorus,  884,  928 

Quiet,  887 

Syphilitic,  408,  424,  893 
of  jaws,  927 
with  suppuration,  884 
without  suppm-ation,  887 
of  spine,  ii.  273,  283 
of  nasal  bones,  330 
Neoplasms,  i.  443 
Nephritis,  Traumatic,  ii.  840 
Interstitial,  853 
Causes  of,  853 
Symptoms  of,  853 
Treatment  of,  853 
Suppurative,  854 
Causes  of,  854 
Symptoms  of,  854 
Treatment  of,  855 
Nephrolithotomy,  ii.  853 
Nerve-stretching,  i.  693 
Nerves,  Contusion  of,  i.  687 
Diseases  of,  690 
Effects  of  division  of,  681 
Excision  of,  695 
Grafting  of,  687 
Gunshot  injuries  of,  239 
Injuries  of,  681,  689 
in  fractures,  789 
Operations  on,  693 

Special,  696 
Pressure  on,  688 
Section  of,  681 
Suture  of,  685 
Tumours  of,  461,  698 
Union  of,  685 
Wounds  of,  681,  686 
Nervous  affections,  Efl'ect  of,  on  in- 
juries, i.  268 
Nervous  system.  Syphilitic  affections 

of,  i.  418,  431 
Neural  cysts,  i.  495 
Neuralgia,  i.  690 
Causes  of,  690 
Epileptiform,  691 
Symptoms  of,  691 
Treatment  of,  691 
of  joints,  1074 
Neurasthenia,  ii.  257 
Neurectomy,  i.  695 
Neuro- fibroma,  i.  461 
Neuro-myxoma,  i.  460 


Neuro-retinitis,  Syphilitic,  i.  402 
Neuroma,  i.  461,  698 

Varieties  of,  461,  698 
Neuromimesis,  i.  380 
Neuroses  having  surgical  relations, 
i.  379 

Traumatic,  ii.  254 
Neurotomy,  i.  695 
New  growths,  i.  443 
Nipple,  Inflammation  of,  ii.  795 

Anomalies  of,  794 

Pag(!t's  eczema  of,  820 
Nitrous  oxide  as  an  an£Bsthotic,  i.  273 

How  to  administer,  273 
Node,  Strumous,  i.  97,  362 

Syphilitic,  408,  429,  892,  895 
Noma  vulva^,  i.  150 
Non-infective  ulcer,  i.  1 05 
Nose,  Diseases  of,  ii.  320 

Examination  of,  320 

bleeding,  323 

Injuries  of,  322 

"Wounds  of,  322 

Fractures  of,  322 

Foreign  bodies  in,  326 

Tumours  of,  346 

Gangrene  of,  346 

Lupus  of,  346 

Rodent  Ulcer  of,  347 

Epithelioma  of,  347 

Lipoma  of,  347 

Deformities  of,  350 
Nuck,  Canal  of,  Abnormalities  of,  ii. 

1083 


0. 

Obesity,  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  263 
Obstructed  hernia,  ii.  692 
Causes  of,  692 
Treatment  of,  693 
Obstruction  of  intestine,  ii.  628 
Obturator  dislocation  of  hip,  i.  1003 

hernia,  ii.  735 
Odontomes,  i.  456,  935 

Varieties  of,  456,  935 
CEdema,  Malignant,  i.  46,  148 

of  Glottis,  ii.  379 
Oesophagitis,  ii.  £50 
QSsophagus,  Wounds  of,  ii.  424 

Affections  of,  544 

Auscultation  of,  546 

Examination  of,  544 

Foreign  bodies  in,  546 

Inflammation  of,  550 

Malformations  of,  546 

Pouches  of,  546 

Rupture  of,  549 

Wounds  of,  549 
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Oesophagus,  Tumours  of,  ii.  550 

Stricture  of,  550,  555 

Cancer  of,  551 
Old  age.  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  261 
Olecranon,  Fractures  of,  i.  822 
Omental  cords,  Strangulation  of  bowel 

by,  ii.  631,  645,  650 
Omentum,  Tumours  of,  ii.  591 

Malignant  disease  of,  59 1 
Onychia  maligna,  i.  720 
Oophorocele,  ii.  1066 
Oophoritis,  ii.  1068 

Operations,  Antiseptic  measures  in,  i. 
214 

Effects  of  diseases  on,  260 

General  management  of,  213 
treatment  after,  221 

Preparations  for,  21-i 

on  brain,  ii.  99 

on  the  spine,  i.  251 
Ophthalmia,  Gonoi-rhn'al,  i.  440 
Opisthotonos,  i.  190 
Orchitis,  ii.  984,  987 
Oriental  sore,  i.  326 
Ormsby's  ether  inhaler,  i.  275 
Orthopsedic  Surgery,  ii.  38 
Orthotonos,  i.  190 
Os  calcis,  Fractures  of,  i.  871 

pubis,  Fractures  of,  833 
Osteitis,  i.  873 

deformans,  901 

Rarefying,  873 

Syphilitic,  407,  424,  428,  892 

Tuberculous,  889,  1061 

of  skull,  ii.  184 
Osteo-arthritis,  i.  1051 
of  spine,  ii.  284 
Osteo-sclerosis,  i.  873 
Osteoma,  i.  454,  907,  932 

of  skull,  ii.  190 

of  auditory  canal,  298 

of  nasal  cavities,  339 
Osteomalacia,!.  729,  S98 
Osteomj'elitis,  i.  880 

Acute  infective,  880 

Chronic,  882 

Simple  acute,  880 

of  skull,  ii.  184 
Osteophytes,  i.  880 
Osseous  tumours,  i.  454,  907.  932 
Otitis  media,  ii.  193,  199,  203 
Otorrhea,  ii.  310 

Varieties  of,  311 

Complications  of,  311 

Treatment  of,  311 
Otoscope,  ii.  292 
Ovary,  Hernia  of,  ii.  724,  1066 

Misplacement  of,  1065 

Age  changes  in,  1067 

Inflammation  of,  1068 


Ovary,  Tumours  of.  ii.  1069 

Prolapse  of,  1036 

Tuberculosis  of,  1069 

Sarcoma  of,  1070 

Dermoids  of,  1070 

Hydrocele  of,  1072 

Cysts  of,  1070 

Relations  of,  1073 
Changes  in,  1074 
Rotation  of,  1074 
Rupture  of,  1074 
vSuppuration  of,  1075 
Symptoms  of,  1076 
Diagnosis  of,  662,  1077 
Treatment  of,  1078 
Oztena,  ii.  327 

Pathology  of,  327 

Treatment  of,  328 


P. 

Pachydermatocele,  i.  459  ;  ii.  176 
Pachymeningitis  externa,  ii.  192 

interna,  192 
Paget's  eczema  of  nipple,  ii.  820 
Painful  cicatrix,  i.  231 

subcutaneous  tubercle,  458 
Palate,  Clefts  of,  ii.  462 

Injuries  of,  471 

Aifections  of,  522 

Abscess  of,  523 

Syphilis  of,  523 

Tuberculosis  of,  525 

Tumours  of,  526 

Ulcers  of,  536 
Palmar  fascia.  Contraction  of,  ii.  29 
Pancreas,  Affections  of,  ii.  587 

Inflammation  of,  587 

Hcemorrhagc  from,  587 

Cysts  of,  588 

Cancer  of,  589 
Papilloma,  i.  475,  708 

Intra-cystic,  476 

Villous,  476 

of  scalp,  ii.  181 
Papular  syphilide,  i.  394 
Paracentesis  of  the  spinal  canal, 
289 

Paralysis  with  spinal  caries,  ii.  278 
Paralytic  ulcer,  i.  112,  121 
Parametritis,  ii.  1078 
Paraphimosis,  i.  439  ;  ii.  1011 
Parasitic  fo'tus,  ii.  87 
Parasites,  Diseases  due  to,  i.  294 
Paroophoron,  Cysts  of,  ii.  1071 
Parotitis,  ii.  369 

Parotid  gland.  Affections  of,  ii.  369 
Tumours  of,  370 
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Parotid  gland,  Adenoma  of,  ii.  370 

Carcinoma  of,  371 
Parovarium,  Cysts  of,  ii.  1071 
Parrot's  nodes,  i.  425 
Partial  enterocele,  ii.  701 
Passive  clot  in  aneurysm,  i.  597 
Patella,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1010 

Fracture  of,  857 

Wiring  of,  861 
Pathological  dislocations,  i.  954,  1084 
Peach  cold,  ii.  333 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  ii.  1078 

abscess,  1079 

peritonitis,  1082 

tumours,  Diagnosis  of,  1083 
Pelvis,  Dislocations  of,  i.  993 

Fractures  of,  832 

in  rickets,  370 
Pemphigus,  i.  395,  423 
Penis,  Wounds  of,  ii.  1007 

Fracture  of,  1007 

Dislocation  of,  1008 

Absence  of,  1008 

Torsion  of,  1009 

Fistula  of,  1009 

Erysipelas  of,  1013 

Gangrene  of,  1013 

Tumours  of,  1014 

Epithelioma  of,  1015 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  i.  108,  112, 

121,  704 
Periarteritis,  i.  560 

Pericardial  effusion.  Treatment  of,  ii. 
446 

Pericarditis  after  injury,  ii.  428 
Pericardium,  Injuries  of,  ii.  421 

Paracentesis  of,  446 

Drainage  of,  447 
Perichondritis  of  lar3'nx,  ii.  382 
Pericfecal  hernia,  ii.  660 
Pericowperitis,  ii.  876 
Pericranitis,  ii.  184 
Perimetritis,  ii.  1082 
Perinseal  section,  ii.  885 
Perinephric  extravasations  of  air,  ii. 
836 
of  blood,  836 
of  urine,  837 
abscess,  593,  838 
Perinephritis,  ii.  839 
Perinajal  hernia,  ii.  736 
Perinaaum,  Rupture  of,  ii.  1025 
Perionychia,  i.  720 
Perioophoritis,  ii.  1069 
Periostitis,  i.  875,  892 

Acute  diffused,  876 

Chronic,  880 

Infective,  876 

Simple  acute,  876 

of  jaws,  927 


Perij)roctitis,  ii.  747 
Peritonism,  ii.  561,  605 
Peritonitis,  ii.  603 

Causes  of,  007 

Chronic,  615 

Course  of,  615 

Doubtful  forms  of,  611 

Forms  of,  606,  608 

from  infection  from  without,  609 

from  intestinal  infection,  608 

due  to  irritants,  610 

Operations  for,  617 

Pathology  of,  605 

Pelvic,  1082 

due  to  the  pneumococcus,  610 

PueriDeral,  1047 

Eheumatic,  611 

Shock  in,  605 

Sj'mptoms  of,  612 

Treatment  of,  615 

Tuberculous,  609,  619 
Perityphlitis,  ii.  624 

Causes  of,  625 

Course  of,  627 

Pathology  of,  624 

Symptoms  of,  625 

Treatment  of,  627 
Pes  cavus,  ii.  31 
Phagedajna,  i.  149,  390 
Phagedajnic  ulcer,  i.  113,  122 
Phagocytosis,  i.  24,  212 
Phalanges,  Dislocations  of,  i.  990, 1029 

Fractures  of,  832,  872 
Phantom  tumour,  i.  382  ;  ii.  661 
Pharyngitis,  Acute,  532 

Atrophic,  534 

Erysipelatous,  533 

Granular,  ii.  534 

Phlegmonous,  533 

Sicca,  534 
Pharyngocele,  ii  540 
Pharynx,  Affections  of,  532 

Cancer  of,  539 

Diverticulum  of,  540 

Erysipelas  of,  533 

Foreign  bodies  in,  473 

Gangrene  of,  533 

Inflammation  of,  532 

Injuries  of,  ii.  472 

Pouch  of,  640 

Sarcoma  of,  539 

Scald  of,  i.  258 

Stenosis  of,  542 

Tumours  of,  538 

Ulcers  of,  536 
Phelps'  oj)eration,  ii.  54 
Phimosis,  i.  439  ;  ii.  1009 

Congenital,  1009 

Acquired,  1011 
Pia  mater,  Inflammation  of.  ii.  198 
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Phlebitis,  i.  561,  566 

Gouty,  567 

Plastic,  566 

Septic,  177 

Suppurative,  569 

Tntumatic,  567 
Phlogosin,  i.  20 

Phosphorus  necrosi.s,  i.  884,  928 
Phthisis,  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  265 
Physiognomy  of  inherited  syphilis,  i. 
432 

Pigeon  Breast,  ii.  448 
Piles  (see  H.iiMORKHoios) 
Pinna,  Affections  of,  ii.  293 

Tumours  of,  295 

Deformities  of,  296 
Placenta.  Syphilis  of,  i.  421 
Plague,  Bacillus  of,  i.  39 
Plantar  fascia.  Contraction  of,  ii.  30 
Plaster-of-Paris  splints,  i.  771 
Plethora.  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  263 
Pleura,  Contusion  of,  ii.  413 

Wound  of,  413 

Exploration  of,  429 

Tapping  of,  431 

Drainage  of,  434 
Pleurisy  after  injury,  ii.  426 
Pleuritic  eft'usions.  Treatment  of,  ii.  429 
Pleurosthotonos,  i.  190 
Pneumatocele,  ii.  188 
Pneumectomy,  ii.  446 
Pneumocele,  ii.  429 
Pneumonia,  Bacillus  of,  i.  30 

after  injurj^,  ii.  427 
Pneumotliora.x',  ii.  418 
Pneumotomy,  ii.  444 
Politzer's  Bag,  ii.  304 
Polyorchism,  ii.  962 
Polyp,  Nasal,  i.  460  ;  ii.  336 

Clelatinous,  336 

Mucous,  336 

Naso-pharyngeal,  340 
Polypi,  Aural,  ii.  313 

"of  uterus,  1039 
Popliteal  aneurysm,  i.  658 
Poroplastic  sjJints,  i.  770 
Post-mortem  warts,  i.  297,  708 

wounds,  294 
Post-na.sal  growths,  ii.  343 
Post-i)haryngeal  abscess,  ii.  535 
Pott's  fracture,  i.  868,  1018 

puffy  turnour,  ii.  131,  192 

disease  of  spine,  273 
Pouches  in  CEsophagus,  ii.  540,  546 
Predisposition  in  bacterial  invasion, 

i.  10,  83,  174 
Pregnancy,  Tubal,  ii.  1053 

Ovarian,  1069 
Prepuce,  Calculi  of,  ii.  1011 

Herpes  of,  1013 


Pressure  gangrene,  i.  134 

ulcer,  112,  122 
Primary  ha'morrhage,  i.  538 

S3'philis,  386 
Proctitis,  ii.  745 

Acute,  745 

Chronic,  745 

D3-senteric,  746 

Gonorrhceal,  746 
Prolapse  of  rectum,  ii.  758 
Preperitoneal  hernia,  ii.  720 
Prostate,  Abscess  of,  902 

Calculi  of,  913 

Cysts  of,  914 

Hydatids  of,  914 

Hypertrophjf  of,  906 
Causes  of,  906 
Pathology  of,  907 
Symptoms  of,  908 
Treatment  of,  911 
Castration  for,  912 

Inflammation  of,  901,  904 

Injuries  of,  ii.  900 

Malignant  disease  of,  016 

Tuberculosis  of,  915 
Prostatitis,  Acute,  ii.  901 

Chronic,  904 
Prostatorrhcea,  ii.  905 
Proteus  vulgaris,  i-  42 
Pruritus  ani,  ii.  793 
Psammoma,  i.  477 
Pseudarthrosis,  i.  791 
Pseudo-herniaphrodism,  ii.  10S7 
Pseudo-malignancy  in  tumours,  i.  448 
Psoas  abscess,  ii.  277 
Psoriasis  in  syphilis,  i.  ;i97 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  500 
Ptomaines,  i.  19 
Pubic  dislocation  of  hip,  i.  1005 
Pudendal  hernia,  ii.  736 
Pulpy  degeneration,  i.  341 
Pupils  in  compression  of  brain,  ii.  114 
Purulent  infection,  i.  171,  209 
Pus,  i.  79 

Pus-producing  bacteria, 25,  81,172,  209 

Varieties  of,  79 
Pytemia,  i.  171,  209 

Abscess  in,  177,  179,  184 

Bacteria  in,  172,  179 

Causes  of,  172 

Idiopathic,  172 

Infarcts  in,  177 

Infection  in,  173 

Morbid  anatomy  of,  175,  181 

Pathology  of,  175 

Prognosis  in,  185 

Post-mortem  appearances  in,  181 

Symptoms  of,  183 

Treatment  of,  186 
Pycemic  synovitis,  i.  1039 
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Pyelitis,  ii.  854 
Pyelo-nephritis,  ii.  854 
Pyloroplasty,  ii.  579 
Pylorus,  Stricture  of,  ii.  574 

Cancer  of,  573 

Resection  of,  678 
Pyocyanin,  i.  20 

Pyogenic  bacteria,  i.  25,  81,  172,  209 
Pyometra,  ii.  1034 
Pyo-nophrosis,  ii.  846 

Causes  of,  846 

Symptoms  of,  846 

Treatment  of,  847 
Pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  i.  928 
Pyosalpinx,  ii.  1048 


Q. 

Quarter-evil,  Bacillus  of,  i.  48 
Quiet  necrosis,  i.  887 


R. 

Rabies  {See  Hydrophobia) 
Rachitis,  i.  363 

Radio-ulnar  articulation.  Dislocations 

of,  i.  985,  988 
Radius,  Dislocations  of,  i.  981 

Fractures  of,  825,  826,  828 
Radius,  Sepai-ation  of  epiphysis  of,  i. 
825,  830 

Subluxation  of  head  of,  988 
Railway  spine,  ii.  254 
Ranula,  i.  493  ;  ii.  487 

Acute,  490 
Rashes  due  to  medicines,  i.  720 
Ray  funofus,  i.  49,  316 
Raynaud's  disease,  i.  144 
Reaction  after  shock,  i.  153 
Recti,  Divarication  of,  ii.  732 
Recto-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  1029 
Rectum,  Syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  417 

Diseases  of,  ii.  738 

Wounds  of,  738 

Foreign  bodies  in,  738,  740 

Injuries  of,  738 

Lacerations  of,  739 

Congenital  malformations  of,  741 

Absence  of,  742 

Inflammation  of,  745 

Abscess  of,  748 

Fistula  of,  748 

Ulcers  of,  750 

Tuberculosis  of,  751 

Follicular  Ulcer  of,  751 

Simple  stricture  of,  754 


Rectum,  Prolapse  of,  ii.  758 
Partial,  758 
Complete,  759 
Tiimours  of,  774 
Adenoma  of,  774 
Fibroma  of,  776 
Papilloma  of,  778 
Villous  tumour  of,  778 
Cancer  of,  778 

Symptoms  of,  783 
Pathology  of,  779 
Treatment  of,  787 
Excision  of,  787 
Colotomy  for,  787 
Sarcoma  of," 782 
Neuroses  of,  793 
Reducible  hernia,  ii.  674 
Reduction  en  masse,  ii.  705 
Reid's  treatment  of  aneurysm,  .  615 
Renal  tumour,  ii.  663 
Repair,  i.  53,  202 

Conditions  which  hinder,  209 
Processes  of,  202 
of  fracture,  753,  761 
of  wounded  vessels,  506,  510 
Residual  abscess,  i.  342 
Resolution  in  inflammation,  i.  59 
Retention  cysts,  i.  492 
Retention  of  urine,  ii.  883,  886,  891 
Results  of,  893 
Treatment  of,  893 
Retinitis,  Syphilitic,  i.  402 
Retro-peritoneal  lipoma,  ii.  590 
sarcoma,  590 
abscess,  593 
hernia,  656 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  ii.  276,  283, 
535 

Rhagades,  i.  395 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  i.  1051 
Rheumatic  nodules,  ii.  28 
Rheumatism,  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i. 
266 

Gonorrheal,  441 
Rhinitis,  Atrophic,  ii.  327,  334 

Hypertrophic,  331 
Rhinoliths,  ii.  326 

Rhinoscleroma,  Bacillus  of,  i.  38;  ii.  343 
Rhinoscope,  ii.  322 
Rhinoscopy,  ii.  320 
Anterior,  320 
Posterior,  321 
Ribs,  Fractures  of,  ii.  407 
Union  of,  409 
Symptoms  of,  409 
Treatment  of,  411 
Diseases  of,  447 
Richter's  hernia,  ii.  701 
Rickets,  i.  363 

and  fractures,  729 
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Rickets,  Bone  changes  in,  36o,  370 
Causes  of,  363 
Deformities  of,  364 
Late,  373 

Long  bones  in,  370 

Morbid  anatomy  of,  36-1 

Pelvis  in,  370 

Prognosis  in,  372 

Scurvy,  374 

Skull  in,  367 

Spine  in,  368 

Symptoms  of,  371 

Thorax  in,  369 

Treatment  of,  373 
Eickety  rosary,  i.  369 
Rigor  in  pyasmia,  i.  183 
Eisus  sardonieus,  i.  190 
Rodent  ulcer,  i.  125 
Rose  cold,  ii.  333 
Rupia,  i.  395 

Rupture  of  aneurysm,  i.  603,  608 
of  arteries,  496 
of  muscles,  ii.  4 
of  itsophagus,  549 
of  abdominal  viscera,  559,  664 
of  kidney,  833 
of  urethra,  868 
of  bladder,  926 
of  perinfeum,  1025 


S. 

Sabre-vfound  of  skull,  ii.  137 
Sac  of  hernia,  ii.  665 

Omental,  669 
Sacculated  aneurysm,  i.  591,  592,  595 
Sacro-coccygeal  joint,  Disease  of,  i.  11 35 

tumours,  ii.  269 
Sacro-iliac  joint,  Disease  of,  i.  1133 
Sacrum,  Fractures  of,  ii.  238 
Salivary  fistula,  ii.  369,  491 

calculus,  369,  491 
Salpingocele,  ii.  1046 
Salpingitis,  ii.  1046,  1049,  1050 
Sapra'mia,  i.  208 
Saprophytic  bacteria,  i.  9,  40 
Sarcocele,  ii.  990 
Sarcoma,  i.  466 

Characters  of,  470 

Varieties  of,  466 

of  bone,  466,  468,  914,  919 

of  glands,  470 

of  skull,  ii.  190 

Retro-peritoneal,  590 
Sarcomatous  ulcer,  i.  124 
Scabbing,  Healing  by,  i.  207 
Scald  of  pharynx,  i.  258 
Scalds.    (Sec  P.rRNs) 


Scalp,  Abscess  of,  ii.  175 

Anatomy  of,  133 

Cellulitis  of,  174 

Contvisions  of,  133,  134 

Diseases  of,  174 

Erysipelas  of,  174 

Grunshot  injuries  of,  153 

Tumours  of,  175 

Ulcers  of,  175 

Wounds  of,  133,  135 
Scapula,  Dislocations  of,  i.  964,  965 

Fracture  of  glenoid  fossa  of,  809 
of  neck  of,  808 

Fractures  of,  805 
Schizomj^cetes,  i.  1 
Schizophytes,  i.  1 
Sciatic  dislocation  of  hip,  i.  1000 
Scirrhus  of  breast,  ii.  810 
Scrofula,  i.  358 

Senile,  358,  670 
Scrofulous  gumma,  i.  97,  362 
Scrotum,  Lymph,  i.  331,  675 
Scrotum,  Affections  of,  ii.  956 

Calculi  of,  902 

Contusions  of,  956 

Cysts  of,  960 

Eczema  of,  956 

Elephantiasis  of,  960 

Epithelioma  of,  958 

Inflammation  of,  958 

Injuries  of,  956 

CE'dema  of,  957 

Tumours  of,  959 
Scurvy  rickets,  i.  374 
Sebaceous  cysts,  ii.  181 
Secondary  hiemorrhage,  i.  541 
Causes  of,  542 
Treatment  of,  545 

shock,  166 

syphilis,  393 
Semi-membranosus  bursa,Enlargement 
of,  ii.  31 

Seminal    vesicles.      [Sec  Yesicul.ts 

SEMINALES) 

Separation  of  epiphyses,  i.  741 
Semi-lunar  cartilage  of   knee,  Dis- 
placement of,  i.  1015,  1071 
Senile  gangrene,  i.  129,  139 
struma,  358,  670 
tuberculosis,  358 
Sepsines,  i.  19 
Septic  emboli,  i.  177 

intoxication,  208,  222,  295 
phlebitis,  177 
thrombus,  177 
Septica?mia,  i.  171,  209 
Septum  nasi.  Affections  of,  ii.  350 
ILematoma  of,  352 
Abscess  of,  353 
Cxrowths  of,  353 
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Septum  nasi,   Perforating  ulcer  of, 
353 

Sequestrum,  i.  885 
Serpiginous  ulcer,  i.  413,  427 
Serous  ej^sts  of  scalp,  ii.  184 
Sex,  Effect  of,  on  injuries,  i.  262 
Sexual  neuroses,  i.  383 
Shock,  i.  153 

Pathology  of,  153 

Secondary,  155 

Symptoms  of,  153 

Treatment  of,  153 

in  burns,  254 

in  peritonitis,  ii.  605 
Shoulder,  Compound  dislocation  of,  i. 
980 

Congenital  dislocation  of,  981 
Dislocations  of,  966 
Injm-ies  to,  814,  972 
Kecurrent  dislocations  of,  980 
Unreduced  dislocations  of,  979 
joint,  Anchj-losis  of,  1124 
Diseases  of,  1121 
Excision  of,  1124 
Neoplasms  about,  1124 
Osteo- arthritis  of,  1124 
Synovitis  of,  1121 
Syphilitic  disease  of,  1124 
Tuberculous  disease  of,  1122 
Deformities  of,  ii.  79 
Sigmoid  flexure,  Volvulus  of,  ii.  032, 
646,  651 
Hernia  of,  724 
Simple  ulcor,  i.  109 
Sinus,  i.  101 

Causes  of,  101 
Treatment  of,  102 
Frontal,  Injuries  of,  ii.  163 
Sinuses,  Cerebral,  Thrombosis  of,  ii. 
193 

Diagnosis  of  phlebitis  of,  205 

nasal.  Affections  of,  347 

maxillary,  Afiections  of,  347 

ethmoidal,  Affections  of,  348 

fi-ontal.  Affections  of,  348 

sphenoidal.  Affections  of,  348 
Skin  affections  of  svphilis,  i.  393,  398, 
411,  421,  427 

Diseases  of,  706 

grafting,  116 
Skull  in  rickets,  i.  367 

Markings  on  for  brain  fissures,  ii.95 

To  open,  99 

Contusions  of,  137 

Wounds  of,  137 

Sabre- wound  of,  139 

Pimctured  wound  of,  !37 

Practurcs  of,  139 

Thickness  of,  139 

Fractures  of  vault  of,  142 


Fissiired  fractures  of,  143 
Dejiressed  fractures  of,  143 
Symptoms  of  fracture  of,  145 
Fractures  of  base  of,  147 
Gunshot  injuries  of,  153 
Injuries  of,  in  children,  156 
Diseases  of,  184 
Inflammation  of,  184 
Tuberculous  disease  of,  185,  192 
Syphilitic  disease  of,  186,  192 
Tumours  of,  187 
Hj'datid  cysts  of,  187 
Malformations  of,  209 
Slough,  i.  128 
Snake  bites,  i.  299 
Snuffles  in  syphilis,  i.  423 
Soft  chancre,  i.  389 
Sound,  Uterine,  ii.  1020 
Sounding  for  stone,  ii.  941 
Spastic  jiaraplegia,  ii.  59 
Spermatic  Cord,  Torsion  of,  ii.  964 
Contusions  of,  998 
Eupture  of,  998 
Inflammation  of,  999 
Hydrocele  of,  999 
Encysted  hydrocele  of,  999 
Haematocele  of,  1001 
Tumours  of,  1002 
Varicocele  of,  1002 
Spermatic  cysts,  ii.  979 
Spermatocele,  ii.  979 
Spermatorrhoea,  ii.  970 
Sphenoidal  sinuses,  Affections  of, 
348 

Spina  Bifida,  ii.  263 

Varieties  of,  263 
Symptoms  of,  265 
Treatment  of,  267 
Occulta,  269 
False,  269 
Spinal  Cord,  Lesions  of,  ii,  227, 
246,  248 
Tumours  of,  287 
Spinal  supports,  ii.  280 
Spine,  Hysterical,  i.  381 

in  rickets,  368 
Spine,  Lateral  curvature  of,  ii.  42 
Deformity  in,  42,  49 
Changes  in,  44 
Rotation  in,  45 
Contusions  of,  221 
Sprains  of,  222 
Twists  of,  222 
Separation  of  discs  of,  225 
Fracture-dislocation    df,  ii. 

231,  255 
Fracture  of,  ii.  224,  226 
causes  of,  227 
causes  of  death  in,  233 
complete,  226 
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Spine,  fracture  of,  Compound,  239 

Incomplete,  224,  225 

of  bodies  of,  225 

of  lamina}  of,  225 

of  processes  of,  225 

Prognosis  in,  233 

Treatment  of,  235  ' 
Dislocation  of,  224,  227,  239 
Gunshot  wounds  of,  244 
Wounds  of,  247 
Stabs  of,  247 
Operations  on,  251 
Concussion  of,  254 
Railway,  254 
Diseases  of,  263 
Malformations  of,  263 
Tumours  of,  271 
Caries  of,  273 
Necrosis  of,  273,  283 
Pott's  disease  of,  273 
Angular  curvature  of,  273 
Caries  of,  Causes  of,  274 

Symptoms  of,  275 

Deformity  in,  275 

Abscess  due  to,  276 

Paralysis  with,  278 

Diagnosis  of,  279 

Treatment  of,  280 
Osteo-arthritis  of,  284 
Si}iral  fractures,  i.  738 
Spiral  osteotome,  ii.  101 
Spirilla,  i.  2 

Spleen.  Wound  of,  ii.  572 

Rupture  of,  572 

Affections  of,  586 

Abscess  of,  586 

Tumours  of,  586,  663 

Movable,  586 

Excision  of,  586 
Splenectomy,  ii.  586 
Splints,  i.  768,  779 

Immovable,  771 

Movable,  769 

Plaster-of -Paris,  771 

Poroplastie.  770 

Shaped,  770 

Silicate,  773 

Starch,  773 
Spondylitis  deformans,  ii.  284 
Spondylo-listhesis,  ii.  243 
Sponges,  i.  216 

Spontaneous  dislocation,  i.  954,  1084 

fracture,  704 
Spores,  i.  4 

Sprains  of  joints,  i.  947 
Staining  of  bacteria,  i.  51 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  i.  25,  26,  31, 

81,  172  ' 
Staphyloraphy,  ii.  466 
Starting  pains  in  joints,  i.  10.59 


Stasis  in  inflammation,  i.  54,  55 
Stercoral  ulcer,  ii.  624 
Sterility,  ii.  972 

Sterno-cla\-icular  joint.  Diseases  of,  i. 
1121 

Sterno-mastoid,  Hwmatoma  of,  i.  364; 
ii.  7,  39 

Sternum,  Fractures  of,  ii.  405 
Sthenic  inflammation,  i.  65 
Stings  of  insects,  i.  298 
Stomach,  Rupture  of,  ii.  565 
Wound  of,  566 
Cancer  of,  573 
Stricture  of,  574 
Perforation  of,  575 
Fistula  of,  576,  504 
Foreign  bodies  in,  576 
Operations  on,  576 
Stomatitis,  ii.  481 
Catarrhal,  482 
Syphilitic,  482 
Mercurial,  483 
Ulcerative,  484 
Aphthous,  484 
Parasitic,  485 
Stone  in  bladder,  ii.  936 
Causes  of,  936 
Varieties  of,  938 
Symptoms  of,  939 
Treatment  of,  942 
Stone  in  kidnej',  ii.  850 
Strangulated  hernia,  ii.  694 
Mechanism  of,  694 
Cause  of,  695 
Effects  produced  by,  696 
Symptoms  of,  698,  701 
Gangrene  of  bowel  in,  700 
Diagnosis  of,  703 
Treatment  of,  703,  70G 
Strangulation  of  bowel  bv  bands,  ii. 

630,  645,  650 
Streptococcus  articulorum,  i.  12,  28 
erysipelatis,  28,  164 
pyogenes,  27,  81,  91,  164,  172 
septicus,  27,  31 
septo-ijysemicus,  28 
Streptothrix,  i.  1 

Stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  550,  555 
of  intestine,  636,  647,  653 
Sj-mptoms  of,  647 
Treatment  of,  653 
of  rectum,  754 
of  urethra,  877 
Struma,  i.  358 
Strumous  node,  i.  97,  362 
Strychnia  poisoning  and  tetanus,  i. 
193 

Styptics,  i.  515 

Subarachnoid  haemorrhage,  ii.  122,  126 
Subastragaloid  dislocations,  i.  1026 
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Subclavian  aneurysm,  i.  650 
Subclavicular  dislocation,  i.  970 
Subcoracoid  dislocation,  i.  967 
Subcranial  hcemorrhage,  ii.  121,  126 

abscess,  132 
Subdural  hfemorrhage,  ii.  122,  126 

abscess,  133 
Subglenoid  dislocation,  i.  968 
Submaxillary  gland.  Affections  of,  ii. 
490 

Subspinous  dislocation,  i.  970 
Subungual  osteoma,  i.  909 
Supernumerary  digits,  ii.  85 
Suppuration,  i.  79 

of  aneurysm,  604,  608 
Supra-coracoid  dislocation,  i.  971 
Surgical  fevers,  i.  18,  65,  92,  95,  208, 
222 

Surgical  kidney,  ii.  854 
Sutures,  i.  219 

and  bacterial  invasion,  12 

Separation  of  cranial,  ii.  157 
Symonds'  tube,  ii.  553 
Symphysis  pubis,  Disease  of,  i.  1133 
Syncope,  i.  152 
Synostosis,  i.  1067 
Synovitis,  Acute,  i.  1033,  1040 

Chronic,  1037, 1043, 1044, 1046, 1050 

Gonorrhceal,  441 

Gouty,  1039,  1050 

Primary,  1033 

Pyajmic,  1039 

Rheumatic,  1050 

Septic,  1039,  1040 

Simple,  1033 

Specific,  1039 

Subacute,  1036,  1043 

Suppurative,  1036,  1042 

Syphilitic,  1044 

Tuberculous,  1046 

Varieties  of,  1033,  1039 

in  inherited  syphilis,  430 
Syphilides,  i.  393,  398,  411,  421,  427 
Syphilis,  i.  385 

Acquired,  385 

Affections  of  larynx  in,  399,  416 
of  nervous  system  in,  418,  431 
of  rectum  in,  417 
of  tongue  in,  398,  415,  424 

Bacillus  of,  37,  385 

Bone  affections  of,  407,  428,  424,  892 

Curability  of,  405 

Effect  of,  on  injuries,  265 

Eye  affections  of,  401,  425 

Glands  in,  669 

General  symptoms  of,  397 

Incubation  of,  385 

Inherited,  420 

Mouth  and  throat  in,  398,  415 
Primary,  386 


Syphilis,  Secondary,  393 

Skin  affections  of,  393,  398,  411, 

421,  427 
Stages  of,  385 
Tertiary,  406 

Treatment  of,  403,  419,  426,  432 

Visceral  disease  in,  419,  425 

of  palate,  ii.  523 

of  breast,  804 

of  testis,  989 
Syphilitic  arteritis,  i.  558 

joint  disease,  1044,  1061 

ulcer,  123,  411,427 

disease  of  skull,  ii.  186,  192 
Syringo-myelocele,  ii.  263 
Sword  wounds,  i.  250 


T. 

Tabes  and  joint  disease,  i.  701 
Tabetic  arthropathy,  i.  701,  1064 
Taenia  echinococcus,  i.  321 
Talipes,  ii.  50 

Equino-varus,  51 

Calcaneo-  valgus, 

Equinus,  51,  58,  59 

Paralytic,  58 

Cavus,  60 
Tarsal  joints.  Diseases  of,  i.  1120 
Tarsus,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1017,  1029 

Fractures  of,  871 
Taxis  in  hernia,  ii.  676,  704 

Accidents  in,  705 
Teeth,  Extraction  of,  i.  943 

Mercurial,  431 

Pus  sacs  with  carious,  926 

in  inherited  syphilis,  431 
Temporo-mandibular    joint.  Affec- 
tions of,  i.  940 

Anchylosis  of,  941 

Arthi'itis  of,  940 

Dislocation  of,  957 
Tendon  sheaths.  Injuries  of,  i.  949 

Inflammation  of,  ii.  1 8 

Sj'philitic  disease  of,  26 
Tendons,  Dislocation  of,  ii.  9 

Ossification  of,  12 
Tendons,  Gunshot  injuries  of,  i.  239 
Tendons,  Injuries  of,  ii.  1 

Laceration  of,  1 

Union  of,  1 

Rupture  of,  3 

Tumours  of,  17 

Gumma  of,  27 
Tennis  elbow,  ii.  36 
Teno-synovitis,  Acute,  ii.  18 

Suppurative,  19 

Chronic,  20 
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Tcno-synovitis,  Tuberculous,  21 

Fungating,  23 
Teratomata,  ii.  87 
Tertiary  syphilis,  i.  406 
Testis,  Abnormalities  of,  ii.  962,  965 

Atrophy  of,  966 

Carcinoma  of,  995 

Contusions  of,  967 

Cysts  of,  997 

Ectopia  of,  963,  968 

Encysted  hydrocele  of,  979,  980 

Fungus,  988 

Haematoma  of,  984 

Hernia  of,  988 

Hypertrophy  of,  966 

Misplaced,  963,  965,  968 

Neuralgia  of.  968 

Efitained,  963 

Sarcoma  of,  995 

Syphilis  of,  989 

Teratoma  of,  998 

Torsion  of,  964 

Tuberculosis  of,  991 

Tumours  of,  995,  997 

Undescended,  963 

Wounds  of,  967 
Tetanus,  i.  187 

and  hydro^ihobia,  305 

Bacillus  of,  9,  44,  195 

Causes  of,  187 

Degrees  of,  189 

Diagnosis  of,  193 

hydrophobicus,  191 

Idiopathic,  188 

Incubation  of,  189 

Morbid  anatomj-  of,  194 

Prognosis  in,  193 

Symptoms  of,  189 

Treatment  of,  199 
Tetany,  i.  200 

Thiersch's  skin  grafting,  i.  117 
Thigh,  Fractures  of,  i.  835 
Thomas's  splint,  i.  1086,  1087,  1106 
Thoracic  duct.  Injury  of,  i.  662 

Wounds  of,  ii.  424 
Thoracoplasty,  ii.  442 
Thorax  in  rickets,  i.  369 

Surgery  of,  ii.  399 
Throat  affections  in  syphilis,  i.  398, 
415 

Thrombosis,  i.  561 

in  fractures,  788 

of  cerebral  sinuses,  ii.  193 
Thrombus,  i.  563 
Thrush,  ii.  485 

Thumb,  Dislocations  of,  i.  991 
Thyroid  gland.  Diseases  of,  ii.  371 

Atrophy  of,  371 

Tumours  of,  372 
Thyrotomy,  ii.  397 


Tibia,  Fractures  of  lower  end  of,  i 
867 

of  shaft  of,  863 
of  upper  end  of,  862 
Separation  of  epiphj-ses  of,  862 
869 

Curvatures  of,  ii.  70 
Tinnitus  aurium,  ii.  316 
Toe-nail,  Ingrowing,  i.  719 
Toes,  Dislocations  of,  i.  1030 

Fractui'es  of,  872 
Tongue,  Syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  398 
415,  424 

Absence  of,  ii.  494 

Actinomycosis  of,  510 

Affections  of,  493 

Atrojjhy  of,  494 

Burns  of,  469 

Cancer  of,  5 1 3 

Chancre  of,  505 

Cysts  of,  512 

Development  of,  493 

Eczema  of,  501 

Excision  of,  519 

Gumma  of,  508 

Herjjes  of,  501 

Hypertrophy  of,  495 

Inflammation  of,  497 

Injuries  of,  469 

Lupus  of,  503 

Nebvus  of,  510 

Sarcoma  of,  512 

Scalds  of,  469 

Syphilis  of,  505 

-tie,  494 

Tuberculosis  of,  503 

Tumours  of,  510 

Ulcers  of,  602 

Urticaria  of,  501 

Wounds  of,  470 
Tonic  contractions,  i.  187,  191 
Tonsils,  Affections  of,  ii.  528 

Cancer  of,  532 

Chancre  of,  531 

Chronic  enlargement  of,  529 

Inflammation  of,  528 

Injuries  of,  472 

Tumours  of,  631 

Ulcers  of,  536 
Tooth  tumours,  i.  456,  935 
Torsion  of  an  artery,  i.  518 
Torticollis,  ii.  39,  41 

and  stei'no-raastoid  tumour,  7,  39 
Tourniquets,  i.  612 
Tox-albuinens,  i.  20 
Toxines,  i.  7,  18 

Trachea,  Foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  392 
Tracheotom}',  ii.  387 
in  diphtheria,  385 
Transfusion,  i.  527 
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Transmission  of  tubercle,  i.  351 
Traumatic  delirium,  i.  156 

fever,  208,  222 

neuroma,  699 

neuroses,  ii.  254 

hysteria,  259 
Trephine,  ii.  100 
Trephining,  Operation  of,  ii.  99 
Trichina  spiralis,  i.  327 

Symptoms  of,  328 

Treatment  of,  329 
Trichinosis,  i.  327 
Trismus,  i.  190,  193 
Tropical  abscess  of  liver,  ii.  579 
Truss  in  hernia,  ii.  677 

Steel,  678 

Inguinal,  679 

Femoral,  679,  684 

Salmon  and  Ody's,  680 

Cole's,  680 

Seeley's,  681 

Silver  spring,  681 

Frame,  681 

Woods',  681 

Hinged  cup,  691 

Eat- tailed,  683 

TJmhilical,  731 

To  apply  a,  682 

Cure  by  use  of,  683 
Tubal  pregnancy,  ii.  1053 

Symptoms  of,  1060 
Diagnosis  of,  1063 
Treatment  of,  1063 

Mole,  1054 

Abortion,  1055 
Tubercle,  i.  343 

bacillus,  34,  351 

Grey,  343 

Inoculation  with,  352 
Miliary,  343 

Painful  subcutaneous,  458 

Structure  of,  345 

Termination  of,  349 

Transmission  of,  351 

Yellow,  343 
Tubercular  syphilide,  i.  395 
Tuberculosis,  i.  340 

Effect  of,  on  injuries,  264 

General  features  of,  340 

Nature  of,  340 

Physiognomy  in,  354 

Senile,  358 

Treatment  of,  359 

of  lymph  glands,  670 

of  palate,  ii.  525 

of  rectum,  751 

of  breast,  804 

of  kidney,  856 

of  prostate,  915 

of  bladder,  934 


Tuberculosis  of  testis,  991 
Tuberculous  abscess,  i.  94 
Treatment  of,  96 

arteritis,  559 

joint  disease,  1046,  1061 

node,  97,  362 

patients,  Tvpes  of,  354 

ulcer,  122,  361 

disease  of  skull,  ii.  185.  192 

peritonitis,  609,  619 
Forms  of,  621 
Treatment  of,  622 
Tubes,  Fallopian,  Affections  of,  ii.  1046 
Tubo-uterine  gestation,  ii.  1059 
Tumour,  i.  443 

Adi-enal,  474 

Cancerous,  483 

Cartilaginous,  452 

Classification  of,  443 

Clinical  features  of,  443 

Connective  tissue,  449 

Epithelial,  475 

Erectile,  580 

Fatty,  449 

Fibrous,  458 

Gliomatous,  460 

Innocency  of,  443 

Malignancy  of,  443 

Myxomatous,  460 

Osseous,  454 

Phantom,  382 

Sarcomatous,  466 

Tooth,  456,  935 

Ulceration  of,  124 

of  blood-vessels,  462,  577 

of  joints,  1068 

of  nerve  sheaths,  461 
Tumour-s,  Abdominal,  ii.  660 

of  brain,  206 

of  scalp,  175 

[See  also  separate  organs) 
Turbinated  bones.  Removal  of,  ii.  354 
Tympanum,  Affections  of,  ii.  302 

Perforation  of,  312 
Types  of  tuberculous  patients,  i.  354 
Typhlitis,  ii.  624 

U. 

Ulcer,  i.  105 

Atonic,  112,  121 
Callous,  111,  120 
Cancerous,  124 
Causes  of,  106 
Chronic  infective,  105 

non-infective,  105,  106 
Diabetic,  112 
Differential  diagnosis,  127 
due  to  deficient  innervation,  112 
Epitheliomatous,  124 
Hajmorrhagic,  112 
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Ulcer,  Influmed,  110,  119 
Irritable,  110,  119 
Malignant,  105,  124 
Paralytic,  112,  121 
Perforating  of  foot,  ICS,  112,  113, 

121,  704 
Phageda?nic,  113,  122 
Pressure,  112,  122 
Eodent,  125 
SarcotQatous,  124 
Serjiiginous,  413,  427 
Simple,  109 

Syphilitic,  123,  411,  427 

Treatment  of,  113,  119 

Tuberculous,  122,  361 

Varicose,  110,  120 

Varieties  of,  105 

Weak,  110,  119 

of  fauces,  ii.  636 

of  palate,  536 

of  pharynx,  536 

of  rectum,  750 

of  scalp,  175 

of  tonsils,  530 
UlcoratiDg  tumours,  i.  124 
Ulceration,  i.  105 
Ulna,  Dislocations  of,  i.  981 

Fractures  of,  822,  824,  826 

Separation  of  epiphysis  of,  824,  825 
Umbilical  hernia,  ii.  727 
Umbilicus,  Affections  of,  ii.  601 

Fistuho  of,  601 

Tumoui's  of,  602 
Undescended  testis,  ii.  963 
Union,  Changes  after,  in  fracture,  i.  796 

Defective,  of  fractures,  791 

Vicious,  in  fractures,  796,  799 

of  divided  nerve,  685 

of  fractures,  753,  761 

of  tendons,  ii.  1 
Unreduced  dislocations,  i.  953 
Urachal  fistula,  ii.  601,  953 

cysts,  602,  955 
Uranoplasty,  ii.  466 
Ureteral  fistula,  ii.  842 
Urethra,  Calculi  in,  ii.  874 

Carcinoma  of,  899 

Cysts  of,  899 

Dilatation  of,  881 

Divulsion  of,  884 

Fistula  of,  895 

Foreign  bodies  in,  873 

Imperforate,  867 

InHammation  of,  875 

Malformations  of,  804 

Polypi  of,  899 

Rupture  of,  868 

Symptoms  of,  868 
Treatment  of,  870 

Stricture  of,  877 


Urethra,  Stricture  of.  Organic,  877 
Pathology  of,  878 
Symptoms  of,  878 
Traumatic,  877 
Treatment  of,  881 
Tumours  of,  899 
Varieties  of,  877 
Urethral  fever,  ii.  855 
Urethritis,  ii.  875 
Urethro-penile  fistula,  ii.  895 
-perinieal  fistula,  896 
-rectal  fistula,  897 
-scrotal  fistula,  896 
Urethi'otomy,  Internal,  ii.  885 

External,  885 
Urinary  fever,  ii.  855 
abscess,  886,  888 
Urine,  Chylous,  i.  331,  675 
Extravasation  of,  886,  889 
Incontinence  of,  922 
Retention  of,  ii.  883,  886,  891 
Uterus,  Adenoma  of,  ii.  1039 
Bicornuate,  1085 
Cancer  of,  1041 

Symptoms  of,  1043,  1044 
Treatment  of,  1044,  1045 
Conical,  1030 

Cervix  of.  Laceration  of,  1031 
Cysts  of,  1034 
Elongation  of,  1030 
Epithelioma  of,  1040 
Fibroids  of,  1 035 
Inflammation  of,  1031 
Myoma  of,  1035 
Polypi  of,  1039 
Tumours  of,  1035 
Uvula,  Aiiections  of,  ii.  528 


V. 

Vagina,  Epithelioma  of,  ii.  1028 

Examination  of,  1019 

Fistuhe  of,  1029 

Foreign  bodies  in,  1026 

Inflammation  of,  1026 

Injuries  of,  1025 

Malformations  of,  1086 

Tumours  of,  1028 
Vaginal  hernia,  ii.  736 
Vaginismus,  ii.  1027 
Vaginitis,  ii.  1026 
Varicocele,  ii.  1002 

Causes  of,  1003 

Symptoms  of,  1003 

Treatment  of,  1004 
Varicose  aneurysm,  i.  579,  634,  636 

ulcer,  110,  120 
veins,  570 
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Varicose  veins,  Causes  of,  572 
Pathology  of,  570 
Symptoms  of,  574 
Treatment  of,  576 
Veins,  Air  in,  i.  504  ;  ii.  357 
Contusions  of,  i.  503,  508 
Diseases  of,  561 
Hasmorrhage  from,  510 
Injuries  of,  503 
Lacerations  of,  503,  508 
Thrombosis  of,  561 
Varicose,  570 
Varix  of,  570 
Wounds  of,  504 
in  fractures,  784 
Venereal  warts,  i.  439,  709 
Venomous  insects,  i.  298 

snakes,  299 
Ventral  hernia,  ii.  732 
Vertebral  column  (See  Spine) 
Verruca  necrogenica,  i.  297,  708 
Vesico-abdominal  fistula,  ii.  952 
-intestinal  fistula,  600 
-vaginal  fistula,  1029 
-visceral  fistula,  953  [1005 
Vesiculan  seminales,  Affections  of,  ii. 
Inflammation  of,  1005 
Tuberculosis  of,  1007 
Growths  of,  1007 
Dilatation  of,  1006 
Cysts  of,  1006 
Concretions  of,  1006 
Vessels,  Injuries  of  great,  ii.  423 
Villous  impilloma,  i.  476 

growths  of  bladder,  ii.  947 
Viscera,  Rupture  of,  ii.  559 

Wounds  of,  562 
Vitelline  duct  fistula,  ii.  601 
duct  tumours,  603 
cysts,  603 
Volvulus,  ii.  632,  646,  651 
Symptoms  of,  646 
Treatment  of,  651 
Vulva,  Gangrene  of,  i.  150  ;  ii.  1021 
Atrophy  of,  1023 
Cancer  of,  1024 
Elephantiasis  of,  1022 
Examination  of,  1020 
Ha^matoma  of,  1021 
Inflammation  of,  1021 
Injuries  of,  1020 
Lupus  of,  1022 
Noma  of,  1021 
Tumours  of,  1023 

W. 

Wardrop's  operation,  i.  622 
Warts,  i.  475,  708 

Venereal,  439,  709 
Wax  in  ear,  ii.  297 


Weak  ulcer,  i.  110,  119 
Webbed  fingers,  ii.  86 

toes,  86 
Wens,  ii.  181 

Wheelhouse's  operation,  ii.  885 
"\^^lite  clot  in  aneurysm,  i.  597 

swelling,  1046 
White's  operation  for  enlarged  pro- 
state, ii.  912 
Whitlow,  i.  720 
Wound  diphtheria,  i.  159 

of  abdominal  viscera,  ii.  562 
Wounds,  i.  202 

Accidental,  226 

Arrow,  251 

Bayonet,  250 

Complex,  222,  223,  226,  227,  228 
Contused,  227 
Dressings  for,  219 
Effects  of  diseases  on,  260 
Gunshot,  235 
Healing  of,  202 
Infection  of,  209 
Irrigation  of,  216 
Lacerated,  228 
Open,  222,  223 
Post-mortem,  294 
Septic,  294 
Suppuration  from,  90 
Suturing  of,  219 
Sword,  250 
Treatment  of,  213 
Varieties  of,  213 
and  bacterial  invasion,  12,  209 
of  arteries,  500 
of  bones,  722 
of  joints,  949 
of  mucous  membrane,  225 
of  nerves,  681,  686 
of  scalp,  ii.  133,  135 
of  skull,  137 
of  spine,  244 
of  tendons,  1 
Wrist,  Diseases  of,  i.  1 1 30 

Dislocations  of,  988 

Excision  of,  1132 

Fractures  about,  988 

Injuries  of,  828,  988 

Osteo-arthi'itis  of,  1132 

Synovitis  of,  1130 

Tuberculous  disease  of,  1132 

joint,  Deformities  of,  ii.  80 
Wry  neck,  ii.  39 

Causes  of,  39 

Spasmodic,  41 

Symptoms  of,  40 

Treatment  of,  41 

Z. 

Zoogloea,  i.  2 

Zygoma,  Fractiu-e  of,  ii.  166 
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Students  of  Medicine 

Published  by  CASSELL  &  COMPANY, 

Consisting  of  compact  and  authoritative  Manuals  embodying 
the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  containing  all  the  informa- 
tion required  for  the  Medical  Examinations  of  the  various 
Colleges,  Halls,  and  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry :  Inorganic  and  Organic,  with 

an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
of  Medicine.  By  Arthur  P.  Luff,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lend.),  M.R.C.P.  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  &c.  &c.  With  numerous 
Engravings.    7s,  fid, 

*' The  author  is  evidently  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  the  work  is  one  which  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  the  student  of  chemistry." — Hospital  Gazette, 

First  Lines  in  Midwifery.  A  Guide  to  Attendance  on 
Natural  Labour.  By  G.  E.  Herman,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  London 
Hospital.  5s. 

"  This  manual  is  of  considerable  merit,  and  is  likely  to  prove  highly  popular  in 
London  schools  and  lying-in  hospitals.'' — British  Medical  Journal. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health.   By  B.  Arthur  White- 

LEGGE,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council.  With  23  Illustrations.  7«.  Sd, 

"It  is  in  every  way  perfectly  reliable  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  recently 
acquired  knowledge." — British  Medical  Journal. 

Elements  of  Histology.   By  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.    7s.  6d. 

"  A  work  which  must  of  necessity  command  a  universal  success.  It  Is  just  exactly 
what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  among  students." — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

Surgical  Pathology.    By  A.  J.  Pepper,  M.S.,  M.B., 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Teacher  of  Practical  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.     Illustrated  with  99  Engravings.    8s,  6d. 

"  A  student  engaged  in  surgical  work  will  find  Mr.  Pepper's  '  Surgical  Pathology  '  to 
be  an  invaluable  guide,  leading  him  on  to  that  correct  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  surgeon  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  type  of  British 
surgery."—  British  Medical  Journal. 
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Surgical  Applied  Anatomy.  By  Frederick  Treves, 

F.  R.C.  S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  the  London 
Hospital.  7s,  iid. 
"  The  author  of  '  Surgical  Applied  Anatorriy  '  is  an  able  writer,  and  is  also  an  authority 
on  purely  anatomical  questions.  There  are  excellent  paragraplis  on  the  anatomy  of 
certain  well-known  surgical  affections,  such  as  hip-joint  diseases,  constituting  a  feature 
quite  original  in  a  work  of  this  class,  yet  in  no  way  beyond  its  proper  scop^." ~Londo7i 
Medical  Recorder. 

Clinical  Chemistry,    By  Charles  H.  Ralfe,  M.D., 

F.R.C.P.,  Physician  at  the  London  Hospital.  5s. 

"  The  volume  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  and  increasing  importance,  which  does 
not  generally  receive  so  much  attention  from  students  as  it  deserves.    The  text  is  concise 
and  lucid,  the  chemical  processes  are  stated  in  chemical  forniulce,  and  wherever  th 
could  aid  the  reader  suitable  illustrations  have  been  introduced." — The  Lancet. 

Human  Physiology.      By    Henry    Power,  M.B., 

F.R.C.S.,  late  Examiner  in  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England.    7s.  fid. 
"  The  author  has  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  the  knowledge  gained  by 
many  years  of  teaching  and  examining,  and  has  communicated  his  thoughts  in  easy,  clear, 
and  forcible  language,  so  that  the  work  is  entirely  brought  within  the  compass  of  every 
student.    It  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt." — The  Lancet. 

Materia   Medica  and   Therapeutics.       By  J. 

Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D.,  F.R. CP.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at 
Charing  Cross  Medical  School,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 
A  full  account  of  the  many  important  drugs  contained  in  the 
Addendum  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  recently  issued,  will  be 
found  in  the  New  Edition.  7s,  Od. 
"We  welcome  its  appearance  with  much  pleasure,   and  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 

received  on  all  sides  with  that  favour  which  it  richly  deserves."— British  Medical 

Journal. 

Physiological  Physics.  By  J.  McGregor-Robertson, 

M.A.,  M.B.,  Muirhead  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  University  of 
Glasgow.    7s,  6d. 
"Mr.  McGregor-Robertson  has  done  the  student  the  greatest  service  in  collecting 
together  in  a  handy  volume  descriptions  of  the  experiments  usually  performed,  and  of 
the  apparatus  concerned  in  performing  them." — The  Lancet. 

Surgical  Diagnosis :  A  Manual  for  the  Wards. 

By  A.  Pearce  Gould,  M.S.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
Middlesex  Hospital.    7».  6d, 
"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Gould's  work  Is  unique  In  Its  excellence." — 
T/ie  Lancet. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    By  F. 

Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  King's 
College.    7s.  6(t. 

*'  The  boolc  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  very  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  is 
well  up  to  date.   The  woodcuts  are  abundant  and  good." — Ather.t^uin. 

Cassell  <£'  Company^  Limited.,  Litdgate  Hill^  London. 
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"A  valuable  series,  which  is  likely  to  form,  when  com- 
pleted, perhaps  the  most  important  Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  English  language." — British  Medical Journal. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.    An  Outline  of  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Dermatology.  By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.R.C.S.  Ed., 
Surgeon  to  the  Skin  Department,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    lOs.  6d. 

On  Gallstones  and  Their  Treatment.  By 

A.  _  W.  Mayo  Robson,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  York- 
shire College  of  the  Victoria  University,  &c.  &c.    Illustrated.  8S. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  book  well  repays  perusal,  and  will  be  the  work 
to  which  all  practitioners  and  students  will  turn  for  information  on  the  surgery  of  the 
gall-bladder.  — Provincial  Medical  yoitrnal. 

Food  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  I.  Burney  Yeo, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Therapeutics,  King's  College.    New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.    lOS.  6d. 
"We  think  that  Dr.  Yeo  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  accomplished  his  desire ; 
we  became  more  and  more  favourably  impressed  with  the  work  as  we  went  through  the 
various  chapters,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  attain,  as  it  deserves,  a  great 
success." — The  Lance:. 

The  Pnl.<ie.     By  Sir  W.  H.  Broadbent,  Bart.,  M.D., 

F.R.C.P. ,  Senior  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  9S. 
"There  is  so  much  that  is  Interesting  and  well  done,  that  it  is  hard  to  emphasise 
any." — Hospital. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery,    By  R.  Brudenell  Carter, 

F.R.C.S.,   Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  W.  Adams  Frost,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Joint-Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.    With  Chromo  Frontispiece.  9s. 
"Its  clearness  and  conciseness  will  cause  it  to  be  welcomed  by  students  and  young 

practitioners  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  guide  to  the  modern  practice  of  eye  diseases." — 

British  Medical  Journal. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and,  Anus.  By  Charles 

B.  Ball,  M.Ch.  (Dublin),  F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  and  Clinical  Teacher 
at  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital.    With  Chromo  Plates  9s. 

"  As  a  full,  clear,  and  trustworthy  description  of  the  diseases  which  It  deals  with.  It  Is 
certainly  second  to  none  in  the  language.  The  author  is  evIdenUy  well  read  In  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  nowhere  failed  to  describe  what  is  best  up  to  date.  The 
model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be.'' — Bristol Medico-Chintrgical  Journal. 

Diseases  of  the  Breast.     By  Thomas  Bryant, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  Guy's 
Hospital.    With  8  Chromo  Plates.  9s. 

"  Mr.  Bryant  is  so  well  known,  both  as  an  author  and  a  surgeon,  that  we  are  absolved 
from  the  necessity  of  speaking  fully  or  critically  of  his  work." — The  Lancet. 
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Syphilis.  By  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  and  to  the  Roya! 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.    With  8  Chromo  Plates.  9s. 

"  Tlie  student,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  ajfe,  will  find  in  this  compact  treatise  a 
valuable  presentation  of  a  vastly  important  subject.  "We  know  of  no  better  or  more 
comprehensive  treatise  on  syphilis." — Medical  Nezus,  Philadelphia. 


Fractures  and  Dislocations.     By  T.  Pickering 

Pick,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  George's 
Hospital.  9s. 

"  We  must  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  perused  the  book,  and  our 
especial  admiration  for  the  lucidity  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  direc- 
tions for  the  application  of  apparatus ;  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  always  difficult  to 
combine  clearness  with  brevity,  but  herein  Mr.  Pick  has  been  most  successful." — 
Glasgow  Medual  yottrnal. 


Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.    By  Henry 

Morris,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at, 
Middlesex  Hospital.    With  6  Chromo  Plates.  9s. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  these  subjects  treated  more  carefully  and  thorouglily." — 
Bi'ifis/i  Medical  your?ial. 


Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses.    By  George  H. 

Savage,  M.D.  ,  Medical  Superintendent  and  Resident  Physician  to 
Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  oa  Mental  Diseases  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  98. 

"  Dr.  Savage's  grouping  of  insanity  Is  practical  and  convenient,  and  the  observations 
in  each  group  are  acute,  extensive,  and  well  arranged." — The  Laticet. 


Intestinal  Ohstruction.     By  Frederick  Treves, 

F.  R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  the  Loudon 
Hospital.  9s. 

"  Throughout  the  work  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  patient  labour,  acute  observa- 
tion, and  sound  reasoning,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Treves's  book  will  do  much  to  advance 
our  Icnowledge  of  a  very  difficult  subject." — The  Lancet. 

Diseases   of  the    Tongue.      By   H.  T.  Butlin, 

F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  With 
8  Chromo  Plates.  9S. 

**  Mr.  Butlin  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  written  an  excellent  manual,  scientific 
in  tone,  practical  in  aim,  and  elegant  in  literary  form.  The  coloured  plates  rival,  if  not 
excel,  some  of  the  most  careful  specimens  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  p.iges  of  European 
medical  publications." — British  Medical  youmal. 

Surgical  Diseases  of   Children.      By  Edmund 

Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  and  Surgeon  to,  and  Co-Lecturer  on  Surgery 
at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.    With  4  Chromo  Plates.  9S- 

"  Mr.  Owen's  volume  wQl  rank  as  an  invaluable  r^suTju  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  and  should  readily  take  its  place  as  a  reliable  and  compact  guide  to  the  surgery 
of  children." — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 


Ciissell  &  Company ^  Limiled,  Litdgate  Hill^  London. 
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Published  by  Cassell  Company. 


Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Assurance.    For  the 

use  of  Medical  and  other  Officers  of  Companies.  By  James  Edward 
Pollock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  James  Chisholm  (Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  London,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries, 
Scotland).     New  and  Revised  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

A  Guide  to  the  Instruments  and  Appliances 

Required  in  Various  Operations.  By  A.  W.  Mavo  Robson, 

F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  the 
Victoria  University,  &c.  &c.    Is.  6d. 

The  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.    By  Dr.  F.  Levison. 

Translated  from  the  German  and  Edited  by  Lindley  Scott,  M.A., 
M.D.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Recent  Investigations  on  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Gout,  Sand,  and  Gravel.    3s.  6d. 

The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Especially  by 

"Antiseptic"  Remedies.  By  I.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  King's  College.    Is.  6d. 


Vaccination  Vindicated:  Being  an  Answer  to  the 
Leading  Anti-Vaccinators.  By  John  C.  McVail,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Camb. ;  President  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland,  &c.  5s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Cow- Pox  and  Vaccinal 

Syphilis.    By  Charles  Crbighton.  M.D.  38. 


Authoritative  Work  on  Health  by  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  Book  of  Health:  A  Systematic  Treatise  for  the 
Professional  and  Genera".  Reader  upon  the  Science  and  the  Preservation 
of  Health.    21s.    Roxburgh,  25s. 

"  Is  what  it  aims  to  be— authoritative,  and  must  become  a  standard 
luork  of  reference  not  only  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  health 
of  schools,  workshops,  and  other  establishments  where  there  is  a  large 
concourse  of  individuals,  but  to  every  7neniber  of  the  commnnity,^' — 
Lancet. 

Advice  to  "Women  on  the  Care  of  their  Health, 

Before,  During,  and  After  Confraement.    By  Florence 

Stacpoole,  Diplomte  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Paper  covers,  Is.  ;  or  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Our  Sick,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  Them ;  or.  Plain 

Teaching  on  Sick  Nursing  at  Home.  By  Florence  Stacpoole. 
Paper  covers.  Is. ;  or  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the 

Hospital.  By  Catherine  J.  Wood,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Great  Ormond  Street.  Tenth  and  Cheap 
Edition.    Is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Nursing  of  Sick  ChildJ-en. 

By  Catherine  J.  Wood.    2s.  6d. 

Diet  and  Cookery  for  Common  Ailments.   By  A 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Phyllis 
Browne.  5s. 

Cassell  &  Company ^  Limited^  Lud^ate  Hill^  London. 
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Published  by  Cassell  <5^'  Company. 


Injuries  and  Diseases   of  the 

G-enital  and  Urinary  Organs.  By  Henry  Morris, 
M.A.,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  21s. 

Diseases    of   the    Joints  and 

Spine.  By  Howard  Marsh,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 
Ilhtstrated.    12s.  6d. 

Diseases    of   the   Ear.     By  A. 

Marmaduke  Sheild,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  Thirty-Four  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     lOs.  6d. 


Difficult  Labonr.     A  Guide  to  its 

Management.  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
G.  Ernest  Herman.  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  With  162 
Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 


Tumours,  Innocent  and  Malig- 
nant :  Their  Clinical  Characters  and  Appro- 
priate Treatment.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S. 
With  250  Engravings  and  9  Plates.  21s. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Treatment 

or  Clinical  Therapeutics.  By  I.  Burney  Yeo, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    With  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.  21s. 


Operative  Surgery,  A  Manual  of. 

By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.  With  422  Illus- 
trations by  C.  Berjeau.    Two  Volumes.   £2  2s. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries 

and  Fallopian  Tubes,  including  Tubal 
Pregnancy.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S. 
With  146  Illu'tralions.    Neiij  and  Enliriied  Edition.  21s. 


The  Student's  Handbook  of  Sur- 
gical Operations.  By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S. 
With  94  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

Cassell  &  Company^  Limited^  Liidgate  Hilly  Lciulon. 
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Published  by  Cassell  6^  Company. 

480  pages,  crown  %vo,  cloth  gilt.  Is.  Gii. 

The  Year=Book  of  Treatment  :  a 

Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

"A  boon  to  the  busy  practitioner.  .  .  It  is  a  look  of  extreme  value  to  all 
who  in  these  busy  times  find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-advancing 
march  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine." — The  Lancet. 

"  The  cause  of  the  signal  favour  with  which  the  work  has  been  welcomed 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  well-known  names  of  contributors 
to  the  work,  each  division  being  written  by  a  different  hand.'' — Medical 
Press  and  Circular. 

BTTLARaED  SERIES,  in  MONTHLY  PARTS, 

price  of  the 

Annals  of  Surgery. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Surgical  Science  and  Practice. 

EDITED  BY 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson,  M.Ch.  William  MacEwen,  M.D. 

(Of  London)  :  (Of  Glasgow)  ; 

L.  S.  Pilcher,  A.M.,  M.D.  J.  WilUam  White,  M.D. 

(Of  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.)  ;  (Of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.). 

"Annals  of  Surgery"  is  the  only  high-class  Journal 
published  in  the  English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to 
presenting  current  vifork  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery. 

A  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  paid  in  advance,  will  secure 
the  Journal  being  sent  post  free  for  one  year. 


NEW  SERIES. 

The  Practitioner. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Edited  by 

MALCOLM  MOBEIS. 

Monthly,  Is  ;    Half- Yearly  Volumes,  7s.  (id.  each. 

T/ie  chief  features  of  THE  PRACTITIONER  in  its  new  form  are  :— 

1.  Decrease  in  Price. 

2.  Increase  in  Number  of  Pages. 

3.  Enlargement  of  Scope. 

4.  Greater  Variety  of  Contents.  

A  Copy  of  Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London; 
Paris  Melbourne. 
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